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BR ‘ALL ADVERTISING \OMITTED | ° 
This Tedition of The World Almanac—the sixtieth—appears 
h all advertising eliminated to maintain the policy of making 
publication of greatest interest and, value to the greatest num- 
‘of people. The acute paper shortage has curtailed supplies 
ut the elimination of advertising has permitted The. Almanac 
continue its high volume of coverage of previous years of 
al information in all. the important fields of American 
world activity. 
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Painter as Acting President. A“ 
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Popular Vote for President, 1944, by States 


Source: Compiled from official returns; Copyright, 1944, by The Associated 


Admirals 


Press 3 


Tot. Demo- Repub- Plural- . 
State Vore ; crat Pct. lican Pct, Other. | Pct. ity 
,918} 81.3 44,540] 18.2 1,285 | 0.5 154,378. 
seen 337313 130 926| 58.9 BGQ87) ALA |e Foc capers 24,639 
69.3 65,551|~30.5 0.5.| , 83,414 
56.5| 1,512,965| 43. 0.5'| . 475,599 
46.4 68.731| 53.2 0.4 |, 34,40 
52.3) 390,527] 46.9 0.8 |* 44,61 
54.4 6,747| 45.3 04 41,419 
70.3 143/215), 29.7 0.0 }, 196,162 
: sre aanrse| ak ee 
etiam eet l 208,321] 107,399] 51.5 100, 3 : 2 
"One ea eee 4,036,061 2,079,479 51.6 1,939,314| 48.0 84.4 Seg eo 
ANanae sss. = 1,672,091 81; : ; f a9 viene 
Toh fh aR ae ee eee 1052,601| 499,876] 47.5 547,267|~51.0 0.8 iaeeee 
peamsial aie ey ch 33,77 287,458| 39.2 442'096| 60.2 : 54638 
eateries 867,921} 472,589) 54.5 392,448] 45.2 0.3 0, 
Poem, fae eee 358,506] 288,000) 80.3 70,382| 19.7 0.0-| 217,618 
Mone sche oicn: oe. Ws 296,400 140,631 31.6 155,434 52.4 0.1 ,803) 
j na oc Poca 609,419 16,1 : x = Nl CPR? ire. 
Man ncmasetis Se ere 1,960,625] 1,035,296] 52.8 921.350| 47.0 0.2 113,946 
Michigan............ 2'205,217| 15106,899| 50.2} 1,084,423) 49.2 0.6 22,476) 
Minnesota... . +1] 43126,159 89'364| 52.4 27,416| 46.8 0. : 
Mississippi . 172°379| 160,792] 93.3 11,587| 6.7 ag: 
Missouri. . 1,571.678| 807,357] 51.4 : 
Montana 07,355 112,556] 54.3 6 0.8 
Nebraska. 563,126| 233,246) 41.4 
Nevada... 54,234] 29,623). 54.6 
New Hampshire aK 229,630 119,668} 52.1 
New Jersey.......-.-- 1,963,761 987,874) 50.3 
New Mexico.......... 192.2 1 81389} 53.5 
New. York. ..250.0.-.. 6,311,930| 3,304,238] 52.4 
North Carolina. 89,5 527,399| 66.6 
North Dakota..;....- 220/171| 100,144] 45.5 
illo Soa Sea eee 3,153,056] 1,570,763| 49.8 
Oklahoma!) .......... 20,973 01, 55.7 
OKESON eal oles 480,147| 248/635] 51.8 
Pennsylvania... 22... . { 3,794°787| 1,940,479) 51.1 
Rhode Island... |... 97,948] 174.431) 58.5 
South Carolina,....... 103,375 90,601] 87.6 
South Dakota......... 232/073] _96,711| 41.7 
Tennessee..-...- nice nae 510,692 308,707} 60.5 
i *T} 1,150/343) 821,605) 71.4 
247,97 150,088] 60.5 
125,347 53,820! 42.9 
388,485| 242/276] 62.4 
856,328] 486,774| 56.8 
715,596| 392,777| 54.9 
1,339,152| 650,412} 48.6 
101}340} 49,419] 48.8 5 
eWotals.. ce. we 47,969,828|25,610,946| 53.4| 22,018,177! 45.9 { | 3,592,7 
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Notes: New York’s Democratic vote included 496,405 American Labor party votes, and 329,235 
party votes; South Carolina’s other party votes included 7,799 votes for Harry F. Byrd. Texas’ 'o 
votes included 135,439 Texas Regulars votes (an anti-Roosevelt faction.) i : 

Minor party vote comparison—(1944) Socialist, 74,787; Prohibition, 72,295; Socialist Labor, 
—(1940) Socialist, 99,557; Prohibitionjst, 57,812; Socialist Labor, 9,410. ; 


Contract Bridge Championships 1944 


€ 


CHAMPIONSHIP MASTERS’ EVENTS 
Masters’ Pairs—Peter Leventritt, New York City; 
Sam Katz, Millburn, N 


ters’ Teams—Mrs. A. M. Sobel, B,. Jay 
Becker, George Rapee, Samuel Stayman, New 
York City 


‘Masters’ Individual—George Rapee, New York 


City. 
NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS 

Open Pairs—Ambrose Casner, Ralph Hirshberg, 
New York City. ED ae 

Open Teams—Miss Ruth Sherman, New York 
(City; Simon\Becker, Stanley Fenkel, Mrs. Benj. 
M. Golder, Chas. J. Solomon, Phila. 

Vanderbilt Cup Knockout Teams—Mrs, A. M. 
Sobel, B. Jay Becker, New York City; Charles H. 
Goren, Sidney Silodor, Philadelphia, Penn. 

Men's —Herman H. Goldberg, New York 
City; Sigmund Dornbusch, East Orange, N. J. 

-Mixed Teams—Mrs. Olive A, Peterson, Sidney 
Silodor, Charles H. Goren, Philadelphia, Pa.: Mrs. 
5 oe ey pore ee 

rs—Mrs. A. M. Sobel, New York City: 
Mr. Sidney Silodor, Philadelphia, Penn. . 
‘Women’s Teams—Mrs. Wagar, Atlanta, 


\Ga.; Mrs. A. M. Sobel, New York City; Mrs. 
Folline, Richmond, Va.; Mrs. R. C. Young, 
delphia. = 7 r a 
Women’s Pairs—Mrs. Wilkinson Wagar, Atiai 
Ga.; Miss Ruth Sherman, New York City. 
Amateur Teams—Sigmund Freisinger, Cliff, 
Park, N. J.; Mrs. Peggy Adams, Richard. A 
New York City; E. L. Saqui,, Elmira, N. Y. 
Amateur Pairs—Mr.' and Mrs. J. A. Ga; 
Moorestown, N. J. (eee ; 
EASTERN STATES CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Open Pairs—Mrs. Kenneth Beghold, Scrat 
Pa.; Eugene F. Smith, Scranton, Pa. : 
Open Teams—Harry J. Fishbein, Waldemar 
Zedtwitz, Chas. Lochridge, Lee Hazen, 
Stone, all of New York. 
Mixed Pairs+Mrs. Ben. J. Golder, Charles § 
Mon, Philadelphia, Pa. oe 4a 
Mixed Teams—Mrs. Stuvyesant Wainright, Wal-) 
ter Malowan, Mrs. Wm. A. Tucker, Wingate B 
all of New York. ‘ 
Women’s Pairs—Mrs. A. M. Sobel, Miss’ B 
Sherman, New York. epee 
Amateur Pairs—Charles Lembeck, Tay 
Blum, New | York. 


Four 5-Star Generals 

Congress passed and President Roosevelt signed 
iDec. 15, 1944) a bill creating four five-star gen- 
erals and admirals. Shortly after signing the Presi- 
dent sent to the Senate, which unanimously 
confirmed, these nominations: Army—Gen. Geoxge 
Marshall, Chief of Staff of the Army; Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur, commander in the Southwest Pacific: 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, Supreme Allied Com 
mander in Europe, and Gen. Henry H. Arnold 
commanding general of the Army Air Forces: Navy 
Admiral William D. Leahy, the President’s per- 


and Admirals Created _ 


sonal Chief of Staff; Admiral Ernest J. 
Commander in Chief of the Fleet and Ch 
Naval Operations and Admiral Chester W. 
Commander in Chief of the Pacific Fleets a 
The new ranks were created _to give the dei 


equal rank with forei ilitary t 
Beets gn military and naval leads 


here and abroad. “th 
Army will rank with a  nstenel ae 
admirals of the fleet with 


field marshal and t 
those bearing that titl 

The ranks are temparary and will expire at 

ot the war unless Congress acts to make 


permanent: 


he 

es | 

. 
‘ 


series of coordinated land and air attacks from 
east and west in the fifth year of World War 
drove the Germans back to the borders of or 
de their homeland. This offensive continued 
} gain as the war ran into its sixth year with 
srmany under almost constant bombing attaek 
mm the air, the equal of which never beiore had 
en attained in war. In mid-December the Ger- 
ims launched a terrific counter-offensive on the 


ough the winter whenever ground and air 

hs permitted. 
ance and Belgium had been cleared and lib- 
. The Nazis had been driven from _ part 
Holland and that area freed. From these lands 
Hied Armies were operating against Germany, 
pierced the last defemse lines in places and 
€ before the gates to the Ruhr and in the 
industrial sections necessary to Germany 
her to continue in the war. Loss of these 
coal, iron and industrial sections would de- 
© Germany of her military supplies and in 
/wWeakened condition she is not able to re- 
= them. On the western front the Allies were 
led against Germany from the North Sea on 
north to the Swiss border on the south. _ 
Wazi invader had been driven from Russia 
of the most outstanding campaigns in the 
y of warfare. The Russians had penetrated 
. Prussian border and stood ready to in- 
l¢ Germany in another winter campaign al- 
h resistance hed stiffened greatly in the 
ew months of fighting. The Russians also 
gre before Warsaw, waiting the call to advance. 
the south the Russians swept into Rumania 
Bulgaria and forced them from the war, 
to declare war against Germany. Hungary 
i er land and air attack, Budapest faced 
rounding and cepture, opening the route for a 


‘and signed an armistice with Russia and 
at Britain. The Baltic countries—Estonia, Lat- 
n thuania—had been liberated from the 
man yoke. Central Italy had been recovered 
Rome liberated. The Germans were driven 
; to the line of the Po Valley and weather 
‘aided them here for it had stalled the Allied 
rations in the late months of the year. An offen- 
in the Balkans had freed Greece and Albania. 
m the other side of the world, the United 
in its third year of war had launched an 
to liberate the Philippines and continued 
the fourth year. A sweeping offensive in the 
fic had cleared islands of the Japanese which 
been seized for the establishment of air bases 
© bombing of Japan. Tokyo had been bombed 
ed that these attacks were only 


to Split China and to establish an all-land 
mu aieations line from Manchuria in the north 


test conse- 
e Allies, June 


later Allied troops 

the German frontier, were fighting on 
‘sacred soil’’ of the Reich—something that 
‘had vowed never could happen—were at the 
the Ruhr and inside the Saar two vital 
y industrial sections. Germany had taken 
e) pounding from the air, fortress: cities 
“been captured in drives that reached the 
ine and thd Gefenscs that guarded the way to 
time Minister Churchill said between 2,006,000 
3,000,000 men were employed in \the offensive 
‘ra battle line that extended some 450 miles 
the North Sea in the north, to the Swiss 
ler in the south. In\ the first 28 days of the 
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invasion more than 1,000,000 Allied troops were 
landed and the movement continued with the 
later capture of ports in France and the Nether- 
lands: The land attacks were accompanied ! by 
the greatest concentration of airpower in the 
history of wars. At times 3,000 American and 
British planes blasted German field fortifications, 
troop concentrations, field batteries and flak posi- 
tions in a wide are in front of ground troops before 
the order to advance. Rain and even snow did not 
hait' the offensive, and a coordinated drive six 
Allied Armies was opened in November at a time 
the Germans might expect a month more in which 
to_ prepare for an attack in the winter. 

In ‘the first 100 days the Allied forces swept 
through France from the west and the south— 
the invasion from the south opened Aug. 15 and 
cight days later Marseilles fell, Once through the 
German defenses in the west the drive of the 
Allies spread out over France. Early in July 
the Ninth American Army engineered a break- 
through in the Normandy peninsula at St. Lo 
and Caen. Cherbourg had heen captured in 
June but the Germans poured ‘m reinforcements 
and-armor and the Allies made slight advance. 
The breakthrough opened the way for a drive with 
the full force of the Allied might on the land 
and in the air. As troops poured through St. Lo 
and Caen, the allied blitzkrieg roared across 
France with three Armies striking hammer blows 
and huge airfleets cutting up the German Seventh 
Army. The vaunted German defenses proved @ 
Slight hindrance to the Allies and the whole. 
Nazi defense system -was thrown’ into turmoil. / 
-The “‘lightning war’’—an invention of the‘ Ger- 
mans—confused the Wehrmacht which appeared™ 
to have little conception where the next strike 
would be aimed. ;The main Allied | offense 
directed eastward/ to Paris but there was also 
a curving advance to the Seine, Canadian and 
British Armies veered to the north to free Bel- 
gium and repeat the operation for the Netherlands. 

Paris was freed in August after four days of: 
fighting in which hundreds of thousands of un- 
armed citizens and 50,000 armed men of e re-" 
sistance forces routed the German garris6n- and 
occupied, the city’s principal buildings—this after 
50 months of G 
The advance against Paris was made by the Third 
Army which continued its drive toward the Rhine 


and later joined with the American Seventh | 


Army and the French First Army moving up 
from the Mediterranean. One unit of the Third 
Army struck ge Metz, a German bastion guarding 
the entrance to the Saar. Another section—the 
one joining the Americans from the south—ad- 
vanced to the Belfort Gap, a southern entrance 
to the rich German coal and iron area. i 

The American First Army launched one spear- 
head for Luxemburg _and the German Westwall; 
a@ second spearhead struck more to the north 
toward Aachen and Duesseldorf, on_the way) to 
Cologne and the war industrialized Ruhr. 

American, British and Canadian armored ¢ol- 
umns advanced through crumbling Nazi defenses 
across the Somme and Marne battlefields of World 
Wart. Day after day huge fleets of Allied bomb- 
ers attacked German industrial targets in, an 
all-around-the-clock _ offensive. Synthetic oil 
plas also were within the sights of the bom- 

ardiets and many of these plants were wrecked 
and the Nazis deprived of another source of their 
oil supplies. In all these air attacks there was 
slight or no opposition from the ftwaffe. 

By mid-September the Allied Armies were lined 
up before Germany in this manner: In the north, 
the American First Army had pushed five miles 
into Germany north of Trier in the Saar Basin. 
The American Third Army opened a new offensive 
along the Moselle River south of Nancy, hooking 
in behind the Nazi strongholds of Metz and Nancy. 
The Third Army achieved several new bridge- 
heads below Metz, 30 miles north of Nancy, and 
captured intact a strip of the Maginot line north- 
west. of, Metz. The Franco-American Seventh 
Army, linked with the southern wing of the 
Third Army 15 miles west_of Dijon, 28 days after 
the invasion of southern France. A French wing 
of the Seventh Army moved to within 16 miles 
of Belfort, gateway city to the Reich. A northern 
wing of the First Army was driving toward the 
Aachen area of Germany, 70 miles north of 
Trier, bombarded the Siegfried line with long 
range artillery as ground troops captured Eupen, 
five miles within Germany; Spa, 13 miles south- 
east of Liege and Herve, ten miles east of Liege. 
More to,the north the British Second Army had 
penetrated nine miles through crumbling German 
defenses in. northeastern Belgium ‘and had ad- 
vanced into southern, Holland in a flanking drive 
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Germany and the Ruhr 
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aimed at the weak northern end of the Siegfried | matum to surrender had. been ignored by thi 
line. Canadian troops were operating along the | mans and the city began to fall apart under 
coast to capture ports to supply the Allies in their | impact from more than 6,500 Shell ed- 
drives. The advance of the First Army into Ger- | American guns and the additional pun 
many—the first invasion of the western Reich | from hundreds of planes. The city was 
in strength in ‘this war or the last—was made 98 Oct, 21, the first German city to be captui 
days after the ue Wall had been breached. this war % 


The Allied Armies battling along this front, Four large ports, essential to the Allies 


were at times under -heavy German counter-at- | transfer of troops and equipment, were 
tacks but maintained their lines intact and. made | during. the | summer and fall drives. Bri 
Short advances, The Siegfried line was cracked | former U-boat base, fell after a siege of 46 days: 
at Uebach, south of Geilenkirchen by the U, 8. | Calais on the Channel, coast was a prize of ti ‘ 
First Army which exploited the break With’ an Canadians who also gathered in LeHavre, ano thet 
advance deeper into Germany north of Aachen, The British captured Antwerp ij| 
° Where some of the heaviest tank battles of the | Holland, with its miles of doks and equipment}! 
AS war Were fought. Aachen fell later, after an ulti- A coordinated offensive by six Allied Armies. = 
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POPULATION SCALE j 


up the German field Armies .was begun 
‘mid-November with a drive eastward into 
0 , France and the Netherlands. Never 
re had the Allied Armies coordinated in .a 
offensive with a single objective. This 
“accompanied by a heavy bombardment from 
-At times there were thousands of planes 
g bombs on German positions and clearing 
f the Wehrmacht for the Americans 

ee ( 

Armies were lined up in this formation: 
American Ninth, which had fought ‘in Brit- 
‘and then vanished, emerged from obscurity 

d dr forward.on a line between Eschweiler 
d Geilenkirchen, just south of the British Sec- 
he Meuse (Maas). Below, the Ninth 


vn 


was the First Army, the chief archite¢t in the’! ~ 
St. Lo breakthrough which launched an_ attack : 
east of Aachen and towatd the Rhine and Cologne, 
In spite of the approach of winter with rain and 
snow squalls the Allied Armies pressed forward 
giving the Germans no rest or time to prepare ~— 
for an offensive in the cold months. \ 
To the south the American Seventh Army and 
the French First Army struggled over rough hills 
and narrow flooded valleys toward passes in the 


Vosges mouniains im the north and the great & 


fortress city of Belfort on the south. Belfort was — 
entered Nov, 20. The following day, Metz, another ~ 
fortress city of the Germans, was. captured. The 

French forces continued their drive through the — 
Saverne pass to take Saverne, bypassing German ih 
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troops in\ the Vosges and closed on Strassbourg, 
a Rhine ity. The American Seventh poured into 
the Alsace Plain from the Saales Pass and ad- 
vanced ‘toward Karlsruhe. The French moving 
up. from Mulhouse seized Colmar. 

The ‘Ninth Army, making its first attack, drove 
for the Roer River and encountered heavy Ger- 
man resistance before thé Cologne Plain. 

The U.S. Third Army struck for Saarbruecken 
and Sarreguemines where they forced crossings 
on the Saar and opened the way for an ad- 
vance into the rich steebh and coal-basin of the 
Reich. The Third smashed into Saarlautern and 
fought into the Siegfried line ‘at two places. The 
speed of the American advance indicated the 
Germans were backpedaling for the security of the 
Siegfried line. defenses. 

In the western Reich—the home of the Ruhr— 
the Germans elected to. stand on the Rhine where 
it flows entirely through German territory, al- 
most’ 100 miles within the frontier at one_point. 

The German Army opened a counter-offensive 
on the western front (Dec. 17, 1944) on a 50-60 
mile front between Monschau and Trier on the 
borders of Belgium and Luxemburg. Monschau is 
directly south of Aachen and Trier just north of 
the Saar basin and within the German fortified 
area or Siegfried Line. The attack was directed 
against the southern flank of the ‘American First 
Army and was the first heavy blow struck by the 
Nazis since the invasion of France. The Germans 
hurled some of their finest troops, tanks, planes 
and paratroops in a drive to split the American 
Armies, to wipe out ‘the gains of the summer 


‘offensive to relieve the Allied pressure against the 


Ruhr and Saar industrial areas so vital to the Ger- 
man military machine. z 

The Germans were aided in the offensive by the 
weather. Fog,.sleet, rain and snow kept the Ameri- 
can Air Fortes on the ground after the initial as- 
sault and deprived the land troops of aerial sup- 
port as the Germans massed their tanks and 
plunged forward. The advance penetrated a dis- 
tance of 40 miles into the American lines when 
he weather cleared. Then United States. fliers 
ent into action on a scale unprecedented in the 
war. On one day more than 5,000 bombers and 
fighters, went aloft and smashed German lines 
and supply depots. These air attacks slowed the 
advance to gains of a mile or less a day. At the 
same time the Third Army opened attacks against 
the German on the Luxemburg frontier and began 
biting into the German flank. A week after the 
counter-blow, opened the Germans resumed their 
attacks in the north in Belgium where they were 
opposed by the Allied air might and regrouped and 
reinioreed American troops. 

Eastern front—Fighting blazed on the Eastern 
Front throughout most of 1944 in one of the 
most rapid and overwhelming campaigns in mili- 


‘tary history. From Petsamo on Barents Sea, north 


. Turkey, the Russians attacked. 


of the Arctic Circle, south approximately 1,800 
miles to the Black Sea, almost to the borders of 
Their offensives 
restored their frontiers and cleared more than 600,- 
000 square miles of their country that had been 
seized and occupied by the Germans. Along this 
line the Russians hurled the largest army in the 
world—perhaps 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 combat troops 
and at least as many in reserve and service forces. 
The offensive cracked the German defenses, gained 
momentum and rolled westward at a pace averag- 
ing at times a mile-an-hour, day and night. At 
‘one time German casualties were reported at a rate 
of 5,000 a day. The drive westward was at a faster 
pace than the Germans maintained in their inva- 
sion of the Soviet Republic. | 

The series of crushing blows struck by the Red 
Armies was begun early in the year before Lenin- 
grad and Novgorod: The German lines crumpled 
and the Nazis were forced back to the Baltic 
area, The result was the liberation of Leningrad. 
The-second attack followed in February and March 
in the south when the Germans were routed and 
chased westward beyond the Dnieper. 

The third blow opened in April and continued 
through May in the Crimean theater. Here the 
Germans were driven into the Black Sea; Odessa 
was liberated as were Sevastopol and the Crimea, 
These loses cost the Germans their last foothold 
on the Black Sea and at the same time released 
large forces of Red soldiers for action on the 
fronts in Rumania and Poland, soon to follow. 

June the Russians opened an attack in 
Karelia, gave the Finnish troops there a mauling 
and liberated Viipuri in Southern Finland. The 
Finnish troops were driven into the interior of the 
country and the liberation of the Karelo-Finnish 
Soviet Republic was proclaimed. Finland was 
forced out of the war and in September signed an 
armistice with Great Britain and Russia. 

Late in June the Russians"opened their greatest 
offensive of the year, a drive that completed the 
clearing of Soviet lands of the invader and carried 
the Red soldiers across the frontiers into parts of 


-Rumania was the capture of the great oil refine 


Germany itself. . 
year.and began with the capture of Vitebsk, Bob- | 
ruisk and Mogilev. i ; 
were the chief targets of the Russians. ; 
ancient White Russian capital and a last majo 
German bastion in pre-war Russia on the road 
Warsaw, was captured early in July after an 
ll-day offensive. This attack . liberated W' 
Russia and the Germans. lost another granary, — 
considerable part of Poland was regained in t 
drive. Russian troops continued their smiash to 
the west, crossed the Niemen River and restored” 
a major part of Lithuania. The drive pointed: 
down the road to Warsaw and Berlin and with the 
crossing of the Niemen the Russians were hami- 
mering at the gates to East Prussia and the bor 
ders of Germany. y ar: 
Patricts in Warsaw began an uprising against ~ 
the German rule in August when the sound Fr f 
Russian guns could be heard in the city. For 63 
days the patriots—soldiers and\ civilians—foughi 
the Germans. Casualties in the first six weeks of 


and no medical supplies or dressings availab: 
the decision was reached to surrender. = 

The Russians attacked in July and August in the 
westérn Ukraine where the Germans in Llow, 
Nazi fortress city, were destroyed or hurled : 
to the San River. The attack freed the western 
Ukraine and/ the Red Army prepared for a driv 
into the Carpathians. This strike—the seventh— 
opened in August and was aimed against Rumania. 
The Germans on the Rumanian border were routed ~ 
before Kishinev and Iasi as the Russians To) 
westward. Rumania was forced out of the war and 
later declared war on Germany and Hungary. 
Bulgaria, another. German ally, also was forced — 
to quit and it also declared \war on ,Germany 
Among the victories gained in the march through 


area of Ploesti, the richest in Europe with its 19 
square miles of refineries and pumping stations — 
before. the Allied bombings. The area had a 
fining capacity of 11,500,000 tons a year ip= 
plied 35 per cent of Germany’s oil requir: 
Without pause the Russians rolled on to 
another prize, the Rumanian capital of Buchare 
The drive through Rumania opened the 
for attack on Hungary, the last ally of the 
Germans in Europe, and the road to Austria } 
an offensive against Germany via the back dé 
The success of the operation also made possible a 
union of Allied troops with the fighting men of 
Yugoslavia. October saw the full Russian offen= 
sive operating against Hungary. The aim>-was to 
force Hungary out of the war and ive her 


ermany. i I 
There also was fighting in the north when the | 
Baltic theater was clearéd of the Nazis. The Ger= 
man troops betore Tallinn and Riga were defeat . 
Riga, the Latvian capital and big Nazi naval. > 
Russjans released for the .drive against Germ 
itself Tallinn, the Estonian capital and naval 
base, had fallen earlier. j es 
East Prussia was invaded a week later when 
Russian forces captured the German frontier sta= | 
tion of Eydtkau, half a mile inside the border of 
ies: | 
; 


was captured in mid-October and thousands of 


the Junkers stronghold and pushed across Ger 3 
soil toward the great Prussian rail hub of Inste: 
burg. This advance later was extended to 12 
miles, opposite the city of Tilsit. A ee | 


The Balkan front—An Allied airborne and mee ; 
borne offensive, launched from Italy across the 
Adriatic by the British late in September, cleared 
Greece and Albania of Germans and restored 
trol of the Aegean to Allies. British forces lan . 
on the Greek ao and were joined by Greek 
guerrillas in théir drive northward over a front 
of approximately 400 miles, extending from south- 
ern Albania to northern Yugoslavia. By mid- 
October Athens had been Yegained and ‘the — 
government restored, The chase continued north- 
ward and by early November the last of the Ger- 
mans had been driven from the country. 2 
retreat was so rapid that there was no fighting and 
the German rearguards crossed into Yugosla 4 


| 
l= = | 
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The northward drive freed Albania of the Ger- 
mans and restored the capital, Tirana in Novem- 


ber. British troops joined the Partisan fo 
Marshal Tito and Albania patriots in this 

The Italian front—Allied troops encoun 
some of the toughest fighting of the war in 


it 


¥ 


they cleared the central section of Italy of the 
rmans, These forces, comprising the American 
~Fijth Army and the British Eighth Army included 
New Zealand, Polish and Greek soldiers. They 
parce the ‘Germans’ from « point just south of 
at @ and east to the Adriatic ‘north to a line 
extending from Pisa on the Tyrrhenian £2a east- 
‘ward to venna on the Adriatic. The Gustav and 
tler lines of the Germans were smashed in 
@he summer drives which at times were impeded 
+ by heavy rains and mud. Rome was liberated, the 
it capital to be wrested from the Germans in 
he war. 
The Allied offensive opened in February when 
‘the Gustav line just to the north of Cassino and 
South of Rome was cracked. An advance was 
* threatened against Rome but the Germans fought 
» desperately to block it. Rains slowed up fighting 
\ but there were heavy engagements on the Anzio 
» beachhead with naval guns joining in the bom- 
) bardment to pry loose the Germans. An early- 
» April offensive of the Nazis regained Cassino 
ter the Americans once had control of it. A 
) full-scale offensive toward Rome was opened 
) in mid-May with the Armies regrouped, air and 
> Naval forces joining in the attack. The Germans 
ti ys up Cassino late in the month and the of- 
ensive was turned against the Hitler line. The 


fe 
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— Germans were unable to hold these positions but 
) did inflict heavy casualties on the Americans. 
» ‘American troops jumped from the Anzio beach- 
head and ‘started for Rome, again under air 
" and naval protection. The Appian way leading to 
: was cut and after an advance of 60 miles 
=) /@ Junction was effected with the main Army. The 
é ans abandoned their positions in the Pontine 
Marshes which had been flooded and sought the 
Protection of the Alban hills to the south of Rome. 
Outer approaches to Rome were reached 
®arly in June and the city freed by the Fifth and 
Bighth which found it 95 per cent intact. The 
Armies cid not tarry here but continued to the 
Morth at the rate of 15 miles a‘’day having 
Smashed two German Armies. 
Plorence, 80 miles away in central Italy, was 
goal. rmans had established a line 
z Pisa on the Tyrrhenian Sea to Florence to 
= Rimini on the Adriatic. The British Eighth ad- 
Vanced on the Adriatic side, taking Ancona while 
the American Fifth seized Leghorn on the Tyr- 
phenian Sea. The Germans had completed one of 
) their demolition jobs in Leghorn but port facilities 
s00n were restored and operated on the Allied 
Supply line. The Poles surprised the Germans in 
Ancona and found the city only slightly dam- 


it, captured Rimini, the eastern coastal anchor 
f the Gothic line, and spread out toward the Po 
Valley. Ravenna also was taken and Bologna was 
uibjected to a heavy attack and the Germans 
reported withdrawing. Meanwhile the Fifth had 
‘captured Pisa 


> ,Winter weather, with snow, rain and fog ar- 
3 Stalling all military operations with the 

ricans just north of Pisa and the British 
th before Bologna ready to renew the ad- 
Wance when ground and air conditions permitted. 
The Pacific front—The Army and Navy of the 
United States with the supporting Air Forces 
combined in 1944 in a series of offensives to carry 

the Pacific war from the backyard to the frontyard 
ef Japan. From the Kuriles in the north to the 
2 pines in the south the ring was tightened. 
The country was brought within range of U. S, 
_ B-29 ‘super-bombers ‘okyo was bombed again, 
once for five consecutive days by B-29’s. Japanese 
Military installations on the Chinese coast and in 
- Formosa also suffered in air raids. Manila_was 
© attacked from the air as were Singapore and Ran- 
. The American Navy ranged the seas daring 

: the Japanese main fleet to a finish fight after twice 

© having been victorious over the sections of it that 
‘entered combat in the Philippines Sea. The ob- 
‘jective of the!American drive was to isolate the 
ee Japanese conquests and to sieze advance 
* positions for an attack on Japan proper. As the 
‘year was drawing to 2 close there lay behind the 


= forces a network of powerfully armed 
Bho from ‘which to launch new air and sea 
attacks. a 
The war in the Pacific was divided into six 
ensives—the Philippines, Saipan, the Marianas, 
,. Burma and China. In the first five the 

j ‘conducted successful campaigns; in the last 


the Japanese gained victories. 
Oe acne aes toward Tokyo started ea a 


» 1943 the American forces was carried into 
Ai: ope of the Gilbert Islands gave the Ameri- 
» cans the needed facilities to prepare for the ad- 
yanee westward. Long range bombers, based on 
islands, began working over targets. and 
ig the necessary observations. As the program 
hard hitting carriers moved in, giving 
targets their first concentrated bombings. Then 
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more long-range raiding and vast amphibious 
armadas moved out of their. advanced bases. 
The carriers plunged in to reduce defenses, sur- 
face craft rolled up to bombard beaches and 
coastal guns. Finally the troops: stormed ashore. 
That was the pattern of attack in atoll fighting, 
something new to the Americans that had to be 
learned from scratch. 

The Marshall Islands were the first to feel 
the hew power moving in from the east. This 
was in January and within a month the islands 
had been, encircled. Kwajalein was next.’ Big 
guns moved ashore on adjacent islands and the 
battering began. Eniwetok followed and the two 
islands were isolated and neutralized. 

Meanwhile the forces of Gen. Douglas A. Mac- 
Arthur were operating in the south. Australian 
troops had cleared the Huon peninsula on New 
Guinea, made a feint toward Truk, a Japanese 
bastion which was bypassed, and then landed on 
New Britain. These feinting; tactics kept the 
enemy confused during February and March when 
MacArthur invaded New Ireland and’ the Ad- 
miralty Islands. Once the Japanese learned the 
true objectives of these tactics, MacArthur shifted 
again, this time leapfrogging up the long, coast- 
line of New Guinea to grab Hollandia and cut o 
150,000 Japanese. By May he was on Wadke Is- 
land, off the tip cf New Guinea, cooperating with 
Admiral Chester W. Nimitz in a series of strikes 
that further bewildered the Japanese. The sum- 
mer months were used to clear up these conquests 
and September found the Americans piling into 
Moratai, providing a base for air attacks on the 
Philippines which islands ‘the Japanese hastily 
reinforced. 

Admiral Nimitz meanwhile had been busy in 
the Pacific. While the Japanese were watching 
MacArthur, Nimitz sent_his warships raiding to 
attack and to capture Palau, supplying another 
base for air attacks. on the Philippines. 

In June Nimitz lunged clear throygh the Jap- 
anese secondary defenses and seized the Marianas 
with an air base on Saipan, Slightly more than 
1,500 miles from the Philippines and Tokyo, but 
within bombing range. The Japanese fleet sped 
out to the rescue but it fied after a damaging 


attack. In this fight in the Philippine Sea between 4 


the Marianas and the Philippines,. the American 
air forces bagged 140 Japanese planes and, sank 
14 ships. Six more enemy surface craft wefe dam- 
aged. The United States lost 95 planes. ‘ 

The Nimitz forces next added Guam, just to the 
south of the Marianas and established another 
operating base. Pressure shifted nearer to Japan 
in August ‘when a naval task force destroyed an 
entire convoy Offthe Bonin Islands in the front- 
yard of Japan. 

The return to the Philippines was started in 
September when the forces of Admiral Halsey 
knocked off another conyoy rushing reserves to 
Mindanao in the southern group of the islands. 
A large force bombed Manila and Formosa while 
warships of Admiral Nimitz ranged far and wide. 
Gen. MacArthur's forces landed on Leyte in the 
central Philippines and the Japanese fleet. rushed 
in to trap them on the beaches. A naval battle 
was fought and the Japanese took another pound- 
ing. In this battle, the Navy reported these losses: 
Japan—two battleships, four carriers, six heavy 
cruisers, two light cruisers and an undetermined 
number of destroyers;so severely damaged that 
they may have sunk before ‘reaching port were 
one battleship, three heavy cruisers, two light 
cruisers and seven destroyers; damaging hits were 
noted on six battleships, four heavy cruisers, one 
light cruiser and-ten destroyers. United States— 
one light carrier, two escort carriers, two des- 
troyers, ong destroyer escort and a few lesser 
craft. 

The Americans held their positions on Leyte 
despite desperate Japanese efforts to drive them 
out. Troop convoys on their way ‘to reinforce the 
Japanese were sunk by American fliers. 

The Japanese invaded India in March but never 
got beyond the border. The British struck im- 
mediately and drove the enemy back into Burma 
and pressed on for a junction with the American 
and Chinese troops operating above Mandalay to 
open the Ledo road. Throughout the summer 
monsoon 'season American forces plug-struggled 
through the jungle and pushed across Burma, 
clearing the way for the new Ledo road to supply 
the Chinese armies, and also to open a route for 
the accompanying pipeline to transport fuel for 
planes and the mechanized forces. ' 

A March offensive was launched by Japan to 
split China and force the country out of the war. 
Another objective was to ; 
line of communications to connect Manchuria with 
Canton and Hong Kong and extend to Singapore 
through |French Indo-China. The route would 
enable Japan to maintain a, supply route with 
its conqueréd lands despite a blockade or loss of 
its merchant fleet. Japanese shipping had suf- 
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establish an. all-land- 
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J fered severely from raids from air bases in China. 

uf. In September alone almost 100,000 tons of ship- 

os had been destroyed by planes from these 

% points. 

he 
ae 


drive did not 
by November the 


t under way until fall 
apanese had united their 


ey. forces from the north and south. The junction 
Nc poised a threat to the almost re-established Burma 
is road as the Japanese swung their united forces 


_- toward Chungking. The United States was forced 
_ to abandon the bases from which it had con- 

- trolled the Chinese coast, attacking shipping and 

_ . also launched raids against Japanese defenses 

ey on Formosa. 

~ As fighting went into the final month of the 
year, the British had assembled two fleets in the 


South Pacific—to join with the naval forces 

the United States in the pincers attack against — 
Japan. Either of the British fleets_ was reported _ 
capable of meeting the Japanese main fleet or what 
was left of it after the battles during the y a 
The base for Britain’s Pacific fleet was to be 
Australia with Admiral Sir Bruce Fraser in n= 
mand. Capital works, costing approximately i 
000,000, including works undertaken for the ' 

States forces, were made available toy the | r 


ernie yore if js 
{For day-by-day developments in fighting 
the fronts Gee War Chronology, beginning a 


Far East—one in the Indian Ocean and one in coe 
ae 
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Freedoms , eae ee 
: % f) 

2 ' +x) 
lent 0 “The third is freedom from want—which, 
3, 1941) said: i Lae ero into, woud fe ee econoiae yn- ioe 

ie % erstandings which will secure to.every nation a =~ 
n ‘the ee ave Ads Sapa ee ced healthy peaceful life for its inhabitants—every- is 
ntial human freedoms. , ‘ where in the world. y Aye om 
ence, S07 ih “The fourth is freedom from fear—which, 
e first is Srendont OF speech and expression— | translated into world terms, means a worldwide = 
where in the world.» Hei reduction of armaments to such a point and in» 
freedom of every person to such a thorough fashion that no nation will be in 


is 
God in his own way—everywhere in the | a position to co t and act of aggression 
fa PPR st ihe i | any neighbor— ywhere in the world.” 


e * 


Roosevelt, in an address to Congress 
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; ALBANIA 
Declared. war on United States, Dec. 17, 1941. 


' ARGENTINA - 
Ended relations with Germany and Japan, Jan. 


26, 1944, 
Ended relations with Bulgaria, Vichy France 
‘Hungary and Rumania, Feb. 4 1944, ‘ ! : 


ee AUSTRALIA 

ecla: war on Germany, Sept. 3, 1939. 

- At war with Italy, June 11, 1940. 

_ Declared war on Finland, Hungary, and Ru- 
mania, Dec. 7, 1941. ; 

Declared war on Japan, Dec’ 8, 1941. 

_ Declared war on Bulgaria, Jan. 6, 1942. 

_ At war with Thailand, March 2, 1942. 


eM: y AUSTRIA 
io Free Austrian National Council, Sept. 27, 
: BELGIUM 


Invaded by Germany, May 10, 1940. 

At war with I . Nov. 23, 1940. 

Ended relations! with Rumania, Feb. 12, 1941. 
Ended relations with Bulgaria, March 5, 1941. 
‘Ended relations with Finland, June 29, 1941. 
Ended relations with Japan, Dec. 8, 1941. 
Declared war on Japan, Dec. 20. 1941. 


a ate We BOLIVIA 

; f relations with Germany, Italy and Japan, 
Jan. 26, 1942. 

’ A Presidential decree announced a state of war 

: ted with the Axis countries, April 7, 1943. 

binet declared war on Axié nations, Dec. 4, 


“ih. 
is BRAZIL ‘ 
- Ended relations with Germany, Italy and Japan, 


Jan. 28, 1942. 
Bae war on Germany and Italy, Aug. 22, 


1942. 
> Ended relations with Vichy France, Nov. 13, 1942. 
_ _ Joined United Nations, Feb. 6, 1943. 


Ae BULGARIA ‘ 


led relations with Belgium, Netherlands an 
Po penis ea aa Pa: H d ¥ 
_ . Declared ,war on Greece, Hungary an ugo- 
‘Slavia, April 24, 1941. , 
: ed war on the United States and Great 
ain, Dec. 12, 1941. 
Declared nation’s neutrality, Aug. 26, 1944. (Ac- 
tion not reco; by Allies. 
_ Broke relations and declared war on Germany, 
apt. 7, al ; 
ecepted armistice with Russia, Sept. 9, 1944. 
ed armistice with Russia, United States and 


‘Sign 
Great Britain, Oct. 28, 1944. 
Ended relations with Japan, Noy. 10, 1944. 


~- ~BUBMA (Japanese Puppet State) 
“Declared war against the United States and 
Great Britain, Aug. 1, 1943. 

Sas CANADA 

Declared war on Germany, Sept. 10, 1939. 

z e + war with Italy, June 11, 1940. 

SX ar on Finland, Hungary, Japan and 


ey W 
| Rumania, Dec. 7, 1941. 6 
© “‘mnded felations with Viehy France, Nov. 9, 1942. 


‘Ended relations with Germany, Italy and Japan, 


943. 
a dad Felations with Bulgdria, Ene? Ru- 


an ia an Vichy France, May 18, 1943. 
y 4 ri 
24 


ag CHINA 
Ended relations with Germany and Italy, July 


d war on Germany, Italy and Japan 
night) Dec. 9, 1941. 
aded relations with Vichy France, Aug. 1, 1943. 
* s COLOMBIA 
ed relations with Japan, Dec. 8, 1941. 
mnt ed relations with Germany and Italy, Dec. 
1941. 


ded relations with Vichy France, Nov. 26, 
sae declared a state of belligerency existed 
many, Nov. 26, 1943. 

ty COSTA RICA 

od War om 7AbtRieny and ltaly, Dec. 11, 


zelations with Hungary and Rumania. 


| Axis ereee i 1941 
: ‘powers, June 15, é 
eeaA an cn United States, Dec. 14, 1941. 


* 
<< 
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CUBA 


Declared war on Japan, Dec. 9, 1941. H 
— war on Germany and Italy, Dee, 11, 
“Ended relations with Vichy France, Nov. 9, 1942.7° 


CZECHOLOVAKIA 
‘en all countries at war with 
Great Britain and Russia, Dec. 


Declared war 


United States, 


16, 1941. 


15, 1940. 


Ended relations with Russia, June 26, 
Free Denmark organized, Sept. 20, 194 


DENMARK 

Invaded by Germany, April 8-9, 1940. 
Ended relations with Netherlands, May 10 
Ended relations with Belgium and Norway, July 


_Put under martial law by Germans; King 
tian interried. Cabinet resigned Aug. 29, 1943. 


”“ DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Declared war on Japan, Dec. 8 
Declared war on Germany an 
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, 1940. + 


1941, 


Chris- 


, 1941. 
d Italy, Dec. 11, 


1941. 
See relations with Vichy France, Nov. 11, 


ECUADOR 
Ended eae with Germany, Italy and Japan, 
i ‘ 


Jan. 29, 194 


EGYPT 


Ended relations with Germany, Sept. 3, 1939. 
Ended relations with Italy, June 12, 1940. Me 
Ended relations with Japan, Dec. 9, 1941. 


Ended relations with Hungary 4 


Dec. 15, 1941. 3 
Ended relations with Bulgaria and Finland, Jan: 


nd Rumania, ~ 


‘Ended relations with Vichy France, Jan. 6, 1942. 


Dec. 1, 1942 


Declared war on Russia, June 25, 1941. 
Ended relations with Poland, June 24, 1 
Ended relations with, Great Britain, 


1941. 


ESTONIA 
Voted into Union of Soviet Socialist 
Aug. 3, 1940, and occupied. 


ETHIOPIA : 
Declared war on Germany, Italy and Japan, 


FINLAND ~ 


Invaded by Russia, Nov. 30, 1939. ° , 
Signed peace treaty in Moscow with Russia, 


March 12, 1940. 


Declared war on Great Britain, Dec. 6, 19: 


Declared war on Germany, Sept- 
Signed armistice with Germany, 


41. 
Signed armistice with Russia and Great Britain, 
Sept. 19, 1944 é 
Ended rela 
vakia, Sept. 19, 1944. . 3 
Ended relations with Japan, Sept. 22, 1944. i 


pee 


FRANCE 


Signed armistice with Italy, June 24, 19 
Ended relations with Great Britain, July 
Ended relations with Poland, Sept. 23, 1940. 


Ended relations with Belgium, Nether: 
Norway, Sept. 5, 1940. 
Ended relations with Russia, 


Republics, 
ate >of 


f 


1% 


941. 
July 28, 


j 


ji 


‘ic 


tions with Hungary, Croatia and Slo- 


3, 1939. he 
June 22, 1940. 


40. 
7, 1940. 


June 30, 1941. 


’ 


Ended relations with Yugoslavia, Aug. 22,°1941. \_ : 


Ended relations with Greece, June 30, 1 
Ended relations with United States, Nov. 
Unoccupied France invaded by Germ 


Italy,/Noy. 11, 


Ended relations with Peru, 


1941. 
Declared war on Germany, Dec, 8, 1941. iia 


1942 


FRANCE, FREE 
Free French National Council formed, Sept. 23, rs 


GERMANY | 


At war with Netherlands, May 10, 1940. 
Signed armistice with France, June 22, 


942, 
8, 1942, 

any and 

Jan. 26, 1943. ; 


Fa 


‘Declared war on United States, |Dec. 11, 1941. , 


GREAT BRITAIN — 
Declared war on Germany, Sept. 3, 1 


At war with Italy, June 11, 1940. ) 
Ended relations with Hungary, April 7, 
Ended relations with Finland, Aug. 1, 


Declared war on Finland, Hungary ani 


ic: 7, 1941. 
}D¢ war on Japan, Dec. 8, 1941. 


Declared 


‘At war with Bulgaria, Dec. 13, 1941. 
At war with Thailand, Jan. 25, 1942. 


e 


ét 


iN 


939. i 


1941. 


d Rumania. 


" 


lands and 


. GREECE 
Invaded by Italy, Oct, 28, 1940. 
Invaded by Germany, April 6, 1941. 
Ended Bee with Bulgaria and Hungary, 
nig YE et 
Pexrhisstioe between Axis forces and Greek Armies, 
April 23, 1941. 
Axis powers seized Athens; 
halted, April 27, 1941. 
' Ended relations with Japan, Dec. 7%, 1941. 
\GUATEMALA 


Declared war on Japan, Dec. 9, 1941 
feo war on Germany and italy, Dec. 11, 


Greek campaign 


Minded relations with Vichy France, Nov. 12, 1942. 
" HAITI 

Declared war on Japan, Dec. 8, 1941. 

Declared war on Germany and Italy, Dec. 12, 


1941. 
At war with Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania, 


“Dec. 24, 19 
rélations with Vichy France, Nov. 10, 1942. 


Ended 
HONDURAS 
Declared.warbn Japan, Dec. 8, 1941. 
Declared war on Germany and Italy, Dec> 13, 
1941. 
Ended relations with Vichy France, Nov. 13, 
HUNGARY > 
\. Declared war on Russia, June 27, 1941, 
Ended relations with Greece, June 24, 1941. 
Ended relations with United States, Dec. 11, 1941. 
Declared war on United States and Great Britain, 
Dee, 12, 19 
Ehded relations with Brazil, May 2, 1942, 
Ended relations with Uruguay, May 4, 1942, 
H Occupied by Germany, March 20, 1944. 
Declared war against Rumania, Sept. T, 1944, 
ICELAND 
Occupied by United’ States, July 7, 1941. A 
’ British expeditionary force had occupied Iceland 
a year earlier. 
{ INDIA 


Finland, Hungary and Ru- 


Declared war on 
mania, Dec. 7, 1941. 


IRAN (Persia) 
Fe Sa ag by Great Britain and Russia, Aug: 25, 


Sept. 9, 


nded relations with Peete, Hungary, Italy 
\ and Rumania, Sept. 16, 
. Ended relations with Vicny ramos Feb. 5, 1942. 
Ended relations with Japan, April 13, 1942. 
4 Declared war against Germany, Sept 9, 1943. 
i IRAQ 
Ended relations with Vichy France, Noy. 16, 1941. 
Declared war on Germany, Italy and Japan (Mid- 
“night), Jan. 16, 1943. 
; Great Britain’ landed forces at Basra, April 19, 
1941, under terms of an Anglo-Iraqi treaty which 
/ provides that in event-of war Iraq will permit 
/ Great Brita to use her territory and lines of 
communi¢ation. 


eet ig British and Russian terms, 


ITALY 
Armistice signed with\ France, June 24, 1940, for 
four months, ending Oct. 25, 1940. 
iene War on France and Great Britain, June 
At war with Yugoslavia, April 6, 1941, 
Declared war on Russia, June 22, 1941. 
Declared war on United States, Dec. 11, 19415 
ae war on Ouba and Guatemala, Dec. 13, 


Ds Signed eased armistice with the United Na- 
-, tions, Sept. 3, 1943, and ee uncondition- 
ally, Sept. a "1943,'6:30 P.M. (12:30 P.M. Hastern 
). | War Time). Declared war a gainst Germany and 
joined Allies as a chbelligerent, Oct, 13, 1943. 
‘a JAPAN 
Troops entered French Indo-China, Sept. 22, 1940. 
gee 5-year neutrality pact with Russia, April 
aut 
Ended relations with Poland, Oct. 1941. 
Declared war on United States and rant Britain, 
Australia, Canada, New Zealand and the Union of 
\ South Africa, Dec. 7, 1941. 
, Declared war on The Netherlands, Jan. 11, 1942, 
“We Tnvaded New Guinea, March 8, 1942. 


LATVIA 
Voted into Union of Soviet peacibeuse Ri 
Aug. 3, 1940, and occupied. epubliees 


aS LIBERIA 

i” Declared war on Germany and Japan, Jan. 27, 

ei it Joined United Nations, April 10, 1944. 
LITHUANIA 


Aug. 3, 1940 and occupied. 
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Voted into Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
1 Sept. 12, 1944. 


Atl 


LUXEMBURG . 


Invaded by Germany, May 10, 1940. j 
Ended relations with Vichy France, Sept. 5, 194t 4 


MANCHUKUO (Japanese Puppet State) 
Declared war on United States, Dec. 8, 1941. 


MARTINIQUE Bz 
Joined United Nations (French Committee otf 
National Liberation), July 13, 1943. 


: MEXICO ait 
Ended relations with Japan, Dec. é 
Ended relations with Germany and Fiat Dee. 11, 

1G-1. 

Ended relations with Hungary, Dec. 19, 1941, 
Ended relations with Bulgaria, Dec. 20, 1941. 
Declared war_on Germany, Italy and Japan, 

May 22, 1942: (Ons May 28, ‘1942, President Avila 

Camacho asked Congress to declare war as of 

aby 22. He signed the war declaration June 1,¢ 


1942). 4 
Ended relations with Vichy France, Nov. 9, 1942. j 
NANKING* si 
Declared war on Great Britain and United 4 
States, Jan. 9, 1943. al 
*National government of China; puppet 
Japan. * 
THE NETHERLANDS (Holland) 
Invaded by Germany, May 10, 1940. 
Ended relations with Denmark, July 15, 1940. 
Ended relations with Rumania, Feb. 4, 1941. 
Ended relations with Bulgaria, Mareh 9) 
Ended relations with Hungary, April 9, "1941. 
Ended relations with Finland, June 28, 1941. 
Deciared gs on Japan, Dec. 8, 1941? on Ita’ 


Dec. 11, 1941 
Ended relations with Thailand, Dec. 9, 1941. 


NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES t 
Invaded by Japan, Jan. 1i, 1942. 


NEW ZEALAND » 
Declared war on Germany, Sept. 3, 1939. « 
At war with Italy, June 11, 1940; 

Declared war on Finland, Hungary and Res 

mania. Dec. 7, 1941, 

Declared war on Japan, Dec. 8, 1941. 

Declared war on Bulgaria, Dec. 13, 1941. ~ = | 

At war with Thailand, Jan, 25, 1942. , a | 

‘Ended relations with Vichy France, Nov. 17, 1942, 

NICARAGUA 

Ended relations with Vichy be er 8 Dec..7, 1941, 

Declared war on Japan, Dec. ' 
ie ee war on Germany and Tals, Dec. uy | 


es 


Declared war on Bulgaria, Hungary and Rus | q 
mania, Dec. 19, 1941. 


NORWAY > , \ 
Invaded by Germany, April 8-9, 1940. th 
Declared war on Germany, A’ ril 8-9, 1940. > 
Ended relations with Italy, une 13, 1940. 
Ended relations with Rumania, Feb. 21, 1941, 
Ended relations with Finland, Dec. 7, 1941. ate | 
Ended relations with Japan, Dee. 8, 1941,~- | 

PANAMA y 
Declared war on Japan, Dec. 7 of 
Declared war on Germany and Wi. Dec. 12, ) 


1941. 
Ended relations with Vichy France, Nov. 13, 1942, j 


PARAGUAY 
Ended selevious with Germany, Italy and ss : 


Jan. 28, 1942 
PERU kh al 
je Tetettoun with Germany, Italy and Japa 
n 
sounded relations with Vichy, France, Jan. 26, | 
POLAND / v 


Invaded by Germany, Sept. 1, 1939. 
Invaded by Russia, Sept. 17, 1939. 

Ended relations with Rumania, Noy. a, gto. E.| 
Ended relations with Italy, Nov. 13, a | 
Ended relations with Hungary, ate fis 1941, : 
Ended relations with Bulgaria, March 5; 1941, 
Signed peace treaty with Russia, July, 40, 1 
Declared war on Japan, Dec. 11, 194 % 


Pa 
Granted ti-sub: paerine onal i bs | 
anti-submarine bases in e A : 
Islands to Great Britain for ‘ies | 
Oct, 12, 1943. 2: ae ; 
RUMANIA 
Declared war on Russia, June 22,-1u41, 5 es 
Ended relations with Greece, June 24,:1941. .. 
Declared war on Great Britain, Dec. sit 
Declared war on United States. ee oh. 
At war with Nicaragua, Dec. 19, 194 
At war with Haiti, Dec. 24, 1941, / 
Ended relations with reall Maroh 6, 
Accepted armistice terms of mite ‘lates, 
ees Britain and Russia, Aug. OD. 
Declared war against Germany, pores 25, 19. 
Declared war against Hungary, Sept. %, 19. 
Signed armistice terms with fhe (United Nations. 


< Spen 


y t s PN ¢ ox 


Satria ont 
d war on Japan, Dec, 
red war on ereaneye, ‘gas wealy, Dec. 12, 


Bead os Vichy France, Nov. 13, 


SAN MARINO 
tS Declared Qwar on Germany, Sept. 21, 1944, 
by SLOVAKIA 


; Ended relations with Russia, June 22, 1941. . 
‘Declared war on United States and Great Britain, 


SYRIA 


Bi By aded by Great Britain, June 8, 1941. 
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UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPU'SLICS 

Peace treaty with Finland signed im \Moscow, 
March 12, i940. 

Ended relations with Belgium, May 9, 1941; re-, 
established, Aug. 17, 19 

Ended pebakiend with Norway, May 9, 1941; re- 
established, Aug. 5, 19 A 

Ended relations with esuhaalarth, May 9, 1941. 

Ended relations with Greece, June 3, 1941; 
established, Aug. 5, 1941. 

Invaded by Germany and Rumania, June’22, 1941. 

Peace treaty with Poland, signed July 30, 1941. 

Ended relations with Poland, April 25, 1943. 

Declared war on Bulgaria, Sept. 5, 1944. 


re- 


noe, ied 3, Great~ Britain and Free French URUGUAY 
Ekopps, July 1 1941. Ended relations with Germany, Italy and Japan; 
THAILAND Jan. 25, 1942. ; 
Declared 5 war on United States and Great Britain, Ended relations with Vichy France, May 12, 1943, | 
a. VENEZUELA 
TURKEY 1 th G 
ma guintfons with Germany, Aug. 2, 1944. Pha ibn re em with Germany, Italy and Japan,, 


Ended Meiokibne with Vichy France, Nov: 27, 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Bic eich on et any, Sept. 6, 1939. 1942. 
t war with, woe e’.11, 1940 VICHY FRANCE 
and, Hungary, Japan and Ended relations with Greece, July 8, 1942. 


Ended relationS with*United States, ‘Nov. 8, 1942 
(first time since 1778). 


\YUGOSLAVIA & 
Invaded by- Germany, April 6, 1941. 
Invaded by Hungary, April 10y 1941. 3 
Ended relations with Rumania, May 9 1941. , 
Ended relations with Finland, Aug. 22, 1941. ' 
At war with Japan, Dec. 7, 1941. ' 
rania, og 1942. Ree orteety -snd-Sa- NEUTRAL NATIONS IN EUROPE ‘s 
‘Ended relations with Martinique, April 30, 1943. Ireland, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
ic ‘relations with Finland, June 30, 1944. Turkey. ‘ , 


mania, Dee. 8, 

t war with Balgntia, Dee. 13, as 

“At war with Thailand, Jan. 25, 1942 

ended relations With Vichy France, April 23, 


UNITED STATES 
d war on Japan, Dec. 8, 1941. 
a@red war on Germany and Italy, Dec. 11, 


Statistical Report on Progress of War . 

- Source: Office of War Information, 

$392,452, 000,000 
222,102,000,000 


od July 1, aed 30, 1944 


ents for v weractvities, Sept. 1944... ees OIRO eT Bt Se 7,104,000,000 : 
SS ae a ee ee ee ee oe ee oc 1 vant re 
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nding, OSS) 36 Oe CE ee er ei eee Dalene os Any he Re ia is ie 4 
PLANT EXPANSION oa sian 
mmitments for war plant expansion, June, 1940—June, 1944............. 
ie ( commitments for war ee esnaosion, June, 1Ah— June, 1684... ne. see 7,633,000, 000 
“ecgapaepa a VESSELS DELIVERED - ; 
124 - 
(E23 Bre 
os 
P 1,185,997° Ris 
. - “q9'oa5i5s3 1) 
MANPOWER DATA ; i <7 \ 
Employment Percentage change Sect f oF 
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Un thousands) ' ts 
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y UNITED STATES 
x . Wound- Miss- Prison- 
Killed ed ing ers Total 
= Army 89,840 258,106 57,514 55,598 461,058 
Navy 29,738 33,469 9,427 4,486 77,120 
Gr. total 119,578 291,575 66,941 66,941 528,178 


Army ‘list covers casualties from Pearl Harbor 
(Dec. 7, 1941) through Nov. 15, 1944. Navy through 
Dec. 7, 1944. 

Army in war sectors through Oct. 31, 1944. 


Miss- Wound- Prison- f 

| Killed ing ers Total 
Asiatic 1,122 41921 1,603 159 3,805 
Cent. Pac. 2,344 622 5,273 10 8,249 
European 45,316 28,500 136,642 25,277 235,735 

Mid... East 823 . 1,886 63: 1,693 5,0 
No; Africa 25,876 5,564 79,216 13,376 124,032 
_, N. American 1,305 52 1,052 0 2,409 
'*Philippines* 1,101 14,933 1,690 12,892 30,616 
So. Pacifie 2,504 5 7,278 8 10,294 
S.W. Pac. 4,420 2,029 9;661 1,065 17,175 
Gr. total 84,811 55,011 243,054 / 54,480 437,356 
*Does. not include casualties in i944 Philippines 

campaign. ™ 


i ; 
Navy by branch service through Dec. 7, 1944. 
Wound- Miss- Prison- 
ed ing ers Total 
9,258 8,400 2,542 39,547 
Marine Corps 9,864 24,017 886 1,944 36,711 
Coast Guard 527 194 141 0 862 


Merchant Marine casualties as of Nov. 25, 1944 
are: Dead, 722; missing, 4,573; prisoners of war, 
583; a total of 5,878. i 

The War Department reported (Dec. 6, 1944) 
that 359,247 prisoners of war were held in the 
United States of which 305,648 were Germans, 

51,156 Italians, and 2,443 Japanese. 

| The American Red Cross disclosed (Sept. 28, 
1944) that the number of Americans held prisoners 
‘by the Japanese was 29,460, of whom 19,934 were 
prisoners of war and 9,526 interned civilians. 


~ BRITISH EMPIRE—Casualties in five years of 
warfare 1,091,628, as follows: 
Armed Forces 


yee] 
Killed (including died of wounds or 
uries) a 


& 
Killed 


Navy 19,347 


Dos) SS ee a ren 242,995 
BERNE enc falstsic AW -iajoyais seals Sits was wit 80,603 
CAUCE a0 STE <5 Se Sa 311,500 
Prisoners of War and Internees.......... 10,865 
; Total 925,963 
ten Merchant Seame : 
EO GLS DEN ao wad iods fe OSE 0 eee ea 29,381 
REAIDRASE DU leet. e's 5 «ye eitie'e Ue kv ae 5 
f ‘Total 33,573 


h Civilians 
(Aiy-raid Casualties in United, Kingdom) 
Killed (or missing, believed killed) 66,195 
Injured and detained in hospital 75,897 


: ) Total 132,092 


Grand total 1,091,628 


The figures for Merchant Seamen and Civilians 
®date to July 31, 1944. Those for the armed forces 
include some casualties reported up to the middle 

of August. Source: British Information Services, 
Peni. 2, 1944, 
’ Casualties in Canada’s three armed services on 
July 1, 1944, were 51,038 for all theaters, including 
the Normandy invasion. Source: Wartime Infor- 
mation Board, Sept. 18, 1944. 
__ India’s army casualties to the end of the fifth 
year of the war: killed, 15,115; wounded, 39,275: 
‘missing, 11,556; prisoners of war 17,380. Source: 
eve eerie, ake Ae ee ' 

ustralia‘ts losses to June 30,°1944, were give 
by Deputy Prime Minister F. M. Forde as 83.024, 
divided as follows: Killed, 16,639; missing, 5,976: 


- prisoners, 26,951;—wounded, 33,458. 


officers and other ran 


World War Il—Casualties by Nations AS ae 
Casualties in Werld War I Se eae 


be: . r yer 


‘ 


<i 


Prime Minister Churchill in a statement to. 
House of Commons (April 4, 1944) gave the foi= 
lowing figures on British. Empire casualties from 
Sept. 3, 1939 to Sept. 3, 1943. hits 

Casualties to Merchant “ 
dead or missing, presumed dead, 3,997 interned; 
total 30,314. These figures include nationals of 
the Dominions, India and the Colonies serving if 
British-registered ships. f Me, 


Seamen were 26,317 _ 


Civilian casualties for the same period were 49,- | 


730 killed and 59,371 injured and detained in hos~ 
pitals; total 109,101. . >) ir 


iy 
UNION OF THE SOVIET SOCTALIST REPUBLICS 
—‘‘In ‘three years of war on the Soviet-German 
front, the Red Army has lost 5,300,000 men ie 
killed, captured and missing’. Source: Soviet In= 
formation Bureau June 22, 1944. _ ie 
“A State Department: official estimates a 
Russia has suffered 21 million casualties since 
June 22, 1941”". Source: Louis Fischer in: Washin 
ton Jottings, in The Nation, Oct. 21, 1944, p. 453, 
DNB, the German news agency in a “broad 
for Europe, June 25, 1944, questioned the official 


Soviet figures released (as given above) claiming | 


that the German Army had taken 5,650,000 pris= 
oners. alone in three years’ war, 
went on: ‘‘But if the Bolsheviks . . » do 
include prisoners in these figures and only 


The statement 1 


to the Killed, even then the Soviet figure men= 


tioned falls far behind their actual losses w! : 
should be over 100% higher. It would not be 
exaggerating to put the figure of Soviet killed at ~ 
12,700,000 for the last three years of 
DNB said Nov. 13,. 1944, that the Russian 


had suffered 32,600,000 casualties in 41 months be ; 


war, including 13,400,000 killed. 


Army from July 7, 1937 to June 30, 1944: 2,802,2205 
Civilian air raid casualties: 181,977. These ™ 
however, only cases handled by the National Re! 
Commission. The actual air raid list must have 
been a much larger’ one, Military casualties 
broken down by years: : 


1937 (six months) 366,382 
1938 735,417 - 

_ 1939 - 341543 
1940 673,386 ~~ 
1941 282/169 et 
1942 246,390 
1943 87,113, ) nae 
1944 (six months) 69,820 


Source: Board of Military Operations of the © 
nese National Military Council, Oct. 1944, % 


GERMANY—Losses suffered by German: 
the beginning of the war and effects of the wai 
on the health of the German people: if 


ok 


y Dead 8,500,000. s 
Wounded 6,300,060 * ab 
Homeless persons 18,000,000 


_‘ Houses destroyed 13,000,000 
Source: Moscow Free German Radio, Oct.43, 194 , 
quoting the Swiss periodical Die Nation. ie 

Various German official statistics computed - 
total losses of the Wehrmacht in dead, wound 
and captured on the Russian front since the 
break of the war at not less than 5,000,000 
6,000,000, exclusive of killed and wounded civiliat 
Source: Neue Zuricher Zeitung, Aug. 15, 1944. 

Moscow announced, June 22, 1944, the third 
niversary of the Russo-German war that the 
Army had killed or captured 7,800,000 Germans 
three years of fighting on the Eastern Front. 

Official statements from “the eastern, wes 
ae a. yi ntoees re (Nov. a Ht 

at Germany had suffere ,044,090 casu 

x months, divided as folloween 4 i 


se een front 
ussia , 790,000 © 

Italy / 194,000 

ITALY—Dead, 60,000; prisoners of war, 500,000: 

missing, 200,000. . Source: Corrispondenza Repu : 

cana, official gazette of Mussolini’s neo-fase 
- 1 wk 


\ aa 


x 


\ Killed Missing Wounded. Prisoners 

United Kingdom * 120,958 29,469 93 ae 
Cannas 20 274 g3aa |. g'a6n 
Australia 12/298 11,88 29,398 . 20,760 
New Zealand 5,622 88 ¢ 417315 * 7,896 
South, Africa 3, 107 Z, 270 6,473 13,966 
Colonies... ...: ME ee 6 1635 15;130 te B08 ea 

PLGEARe Meiatetslen. ciniecee ues. 158,741 78,204 159,219 270,995 _ 667, r 
__ *Including overseas personnel serving i ; . : f SAA, 
Rhodesia. “Including casualties to Abus Make ee SM eapenS Soe ee Wtoundiand. and = 


S missing but presumed prisoners. 


Singapore Royal Artillery. ***Including 
r e 


war.’ 


“aoe | 
nie 


1,060,000 


. 


cain Aes ‘ 


a ea Italians military prisoners of 


© greater part of 
syhant pping nhs been lost along with 342 
il vessels and 84 submarines. ‘Source: France 
don), March 1, 1944. / 


USTRIA—At least 700,000 Austri 

to have been killed, injured or captured dur- 

the war. Source: Nya Daglight Allehanda, 
ih newspaper, Sept. 21, 1944. 


JAPAN—The Japanese at the end of May 1944, 
G@ incurred a total of 2,144,000 army casualties at 
China front, besides 600,000 suffered by their 
ons, supply and transport units in the rear, 
xding to the Board of Military Operations of 
Chinese National Military Council, The esti- 
d total does not include the enemy killed and 
in the current Hunan campaign, during 
hh the Japanese lost 27,000 men in the seige 
3 Mgr as sae Source: Chinese News Service, 
led troops have killed “‘nearly 1,000,000 Jap- 
p.”” Source: American Broadcasting Station in 
rope, July 30, 1944. 
secretary of War Stimson estimated (July 27, 
that 85,000 Japanese had been killed in the 
al and southwest Pacific from Nov. 1, 1943 to 
27, 1944 but the figure “‘does not include the 
ds who must have perished on sunken or 
ged enemy warships and other vessels, or 
| bombing and disease in isolated areas where 
mmese groups are still holding out.” 
Japanese also suffered heavy losses in the 
Merican return to the Philippines and in the 
fure of Japanese fortified and occupied islands 
United States forces moved forward to gain 
S for air-bombing operations against the 
nese. 
.GIUM—According to official statistics pub- 
both in Germany and occupied Belgium, at 
600,000 men and women were deported to 
any. Another 70,000 Belgians were prisoners 
war. In adcition to some 25,000 civilians killed. 
jary casualties amounted to approximately the 
me figure. There were also an estimated 30,000 
Peoncentration camps and prisons. The clandes- 
ration, May 1944, stated that 
xecuted 3,000 patriots since 1940, 


are 


10,000 were imprisoned in concentration camps |. 


rman and 7,000 in Nazi prisons in Belgium. 
Belgian Information Center, Sept. 1944. 


ECHOSLOVAKIA—Since Czechoslovakia was 
jeupied, 60,000 were executed as a result of the 
terror; 200,000 sent to concentration camps. 

iS net include Jews, but at least 5,000 Jewish 
iS were sent abroad from Czechoslovakia by 

] us missions. It is estimated that altogether 
0,000. Czechoslovaks were displaced by the 
Source: Czechoslovak Information Service, 


lin radio announced Jan. 20, 1944 that 
the first four years of the war air raid 
s of civilians totaled 155. 


‘CE—The French Commissioner of Infor- 
in Algiers stated Sept. 7, 1944 that to that 
neé had suffered the following) casualties: 
killed che ya 1939-40 
Sa, PSE Sepa aie 


. .1,000, 
450,000. 


not include civilian deaths from air raids, 
German Overseas Service Aug. 16, 1944, 
that according to official (Vichy) French 
118,000 civilians had. been killed through 
r thids to that time. This figure, they 
mpares with 17,800 civilians killed through 
‘in the 1940 campaign; 70,000 in Paris and 
ne districts and 55,000 in other parts of 
Source: French Press and Information 

Aug. 7, 1944. ; 

‘vivilians of the resistance movement exe- 
‘and killed by the Germans: 70,000 in Paris 
rounding districts; 55,000 in other parts 

Py ch underground leader speaking at 
eration and Armistice y celebration or- 
‘by France Forever (Nov, 13, 1944) at 
er College, New York City. P 
EECE—Baitle casualties; 83,000, divided into 
Jed and 70,000 wounded; killed by star- 
> homeless, 1,500,000; massacred by 
as, 45,000; taken as hostages to Bul- 
0: 11,000 soldiers killed and 60,000 
Albanian war; 


ib 


40,000 executed by the 


Italy’s 3,500,000 tons of. 


as ae 
World War II—Casualties by Nations 
etmment. The Italian Red Cross reported (Nov. | 


39. 


Germans and Italians during occupation; 8,000 
more killed in guerrilla warfare. Source: Greek 4 
coped of Information in the United States, Oct. 
More than 2,000 Greek seamen have lost their 
lives on United Nations ships since the beginning 
Fae war. Source: United Nations Information 


LUXEMBURG—The Luxemburg Government 
estimated (Feb., 1944) that more than 500 persons 
had been executed by the Germans. Source: | 
United Nations Information Office, Feb. 23, 1944. 

Dagens! Nyheter, Stockholm, June 19, 1944 quotes 
a Berne report of the previous day which says 
that the bulk of young Luxemburgers forcibly; con 
scripted were sent to the danger zones the 
Hastern front, which accounted for the 4,000 fatal 
casualties. As a measure against opposition, 1,600 : 
re a i ly families jhad been deported from their { 

comes. 


NETHERLANDS—25,000 persons killed in under-- © 
ground activities; 100,000 Jews in Holland killed; ( 
400,000 persons taken to Germany :for labor; \ 
25,000 persons in prisons and concentration 
ren Source: Knickerbocker Weekly, Sept. 11, ( 

1,700 Dutch seamen lost on ships of the United 
Nations since May 1940. Source: Netherlands News, 

May 15, 1944. 

Recent estimates of the Netherlands Government 
based on information more up-to-date than last ~ 
year, for casualties incurred during the 1940 in- 
vasion are conservatively 150,000 deaths including 
civilians and military personnel. Source: United . ‘ 
Nations Information Office. 


NORWAY—271 persons executed—officially ad- . ; 
mitted; 300 persons secretly murdered. Source: © I 
ag Norwegian Information Service, Aug. 18, 

Since April 1940, the merchant marine has lost 
400 ships and 3,000 seamen in the service of the © 
Allies, according to Arne Sunde, Norwegian Min-, i 
gg Shipping. Source: News of Norway, April Per, 


PHILIPPINES—In the epic resistance on Bataan _ 
alone, 21,000 Filipino soldiers died. Thousands 44) 
more were wounded and taken prisoners and many es: 
of these died in prisen camps. Source: United mai! 
Nations Infermation Service. < ¥ 


; Yay ; 
POLAND \(as of Jan. 1, 1944). Losses on the hy 
battlefield (killed, wounded, missing and prison- ; 
ers), 900,000. (Of these, in the, September, 1939, 
campaign, 831,000; the rest in the Norway cam- 
paign of 1940, in the French campaign in 1940,. Pinel 
in the Libyan campaign in 1941-42, in the: air % 
forces and in the navy). 

Losses in occupied Poland, approximately 5,700.- Pi 
000. Of this number executed, murdered, died ‘ 
in concentration camps, in prisons, in/gas cham- 
bers, in: ghettos, etc., 3,500,000. Still in concen- : 
tration camps, 200,000. Deported to forced labor ~ vd 
in Germany, 2,000,000. ; 4 

Thus the losses suffered by /the Polish nation if 
exceed 18% of Poland’s pre-war population. — No ve 
other United Nations’ losses have reached this _ 
figure—eveh approximately. Source: Polish Gov- tae 
ernment Information Center, Aug. 10, 1944: . 4 


YUGOSLAVIA—During the last three years more = 
than 1,000,000 Yugoslavs were killed, mainly as a 
result of wholesale massacres or reprisals for re- 
sistance. The Belgrade correspondent of the 
Hungarian paper Reggeli Ujsag, Novi Sad, reported = 
May 28, 1944, that three years of partisan fighting ; 
had weakened the Serb people thoroughly. It 4 
was estimated that during 1942 and 1943, 2,000,000 iN) 
persons had lost their lives through violent death 
or indirectly from war conditions. Montenegro 
alone, with a normal population of 500,000) inhabi- 
tants had lost 50,000 through guerrilla fighting | 
since 1941, while 200,000 died of starvation. The | 
actual loss of life of children under 14 is esti- 
mated by the Yugoslav Government in the eee 
dreds of thousands. Source: United\Nations Infor- — 
mation Service. ' el 


ATROCITIES—The War Refugee Board, in the =” 
first detailed report (Nov. 25, 1944) by. a United , 
States Government Agency offering eyewitness tes-| bi 
timony of mass murder by the Germans said 1,500,- 

000 to 1,765,000 persons were put to death in two hat 
years in the torture chambers at Breznica (Birke- 

nau) in southwestern Poland. The information was 

gained from eyewitness accounts of three persons. | 
Previously it was reported by pther agencies that 

the Germans had put to death in Lublin, in three ro, 
years 1,500,000 persons. 


“qt is a fact beyond denial that the) Germans VAN 
have deliberately and systematically murdered : 
millions of innocent civilians—Jews and Christians 
alike—all over Europe’? the WRB declared. “This 
campaign of terror and brutality, which is un- 
precedented in all history and which even now 
continues unabated, is part of the German plan | 
to subjugate the free peoples of the world. i O58 Za 
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ARMY 


The Wer Department disclosed (Dec. 7, 1944) 
_ that in three years of war the United S,ates Army 
_ Air Forces had fiown 1,566,329 combat sorties, 
dropped 1,202,139 tons of bombs on enemy targets 
had destroyed at least 29,316 Axis planes. : 
The report showed that in aerial combat 22,894 
énemy planes had been destroyed, 5,986 probably 
4 destroyed and 8,068 damaged, while 6,422 had been 
4 “destroyed, 667 probably destroyed and 3,214 dam- 
= aged on the ground. American losses were 13,491 
fa) —less than half those suffered by the enemy— 
/ and included 8,297 shot down in combat, 270 
_ destroyed on the ground and 4,942 knocked down 
by anti-aircraft fire. 
_ in the Pacific, the summary said, the enemy had 
Tost 1,310,006 tons of shipping sunk by Army Air 
Force operations. More than 1,500,000 combat 
Sorties \had been flown between Dec. 7, 1941, and 
Noy. 18, 1944. On Feb. 20, 1944, 500,000 sorties 
_ had been fiown. By July 8 the figure had reached 
al 000,000 in the 139-day interval. By Nov. 18, or 
133. days afterward, the total had reached 1,500,251. 
_ Of these sorties, 1,127,723, or 75.2 per cent, were 
“Made against the Germans and 372,528, or 24.8 
per cent, were made against the Japanese. In all 
the sorties, the participation was: very heavy 
bombers, 1,318; heavy bombers, 390,562; medium 
and light bombers, 238,042, and fighters, 870,329. 
_ Before 1943, sorties totaled 26,900, or an average 
of seven daily; in 1943 the total was 346,910, a 
| daily average of 1,000. But between Jan. 1 and 
'» Noy. 18 of this year, the figure jumped to 1,108,441, 
a daily ayerage of 3,432. 
_. AAF personrel suffered approximately 86,580 
battle casualties, including dead, wounded, miss- 
, to Oct. 31, 1944. 
Eighty-five per cent of the bomb tonnage was 
dropped on Europe. Berlin received 13,717 tons 
and was the city hardest hit. Ploesti in Rumania 
and its oil refineries received 13,098 tons. . 
| _Other heavily bombed cities in order are Munich, 
aircraft and chemical targets, 12,937 tons; Vienna, 
_ general war supplies and traffic center, 11,671 tons; 
Merseberg, synthetic oif, 11,391 tons; Cologne, gen- 
_ eral war industries and traffic, 11,326 tons; Hamm, 
traffic supply power center, 10,105 tons, Bruns- 
wick, Cassel, Hamburg, Ludwigshafen, Kiel, Buda- 
pest, Frankford on the Main and Saarbruecken 
Yeceived 6,000 to more than 9,000 tons each. 
' The Eight and Ninth Air Forces, based in 
_ Britain, dropped 599,601 tons and the Twelfth and 
Fifteenth Air Forces, based in the Mediterranean, 
523,253 tons. Of the tonnage dropped in the Medi- 
t ean and European theatres, heavy bombers 
xccounted for 733,143 tons, medium and light 
bombers, 204,720 tons and fighter-bombers, 84,991 


tons. | 

Approximately 22,630 German and Italian planes 
’ were destroyed in the air and on the ground since 
the entry of the United States into the war, com- 


* 

“The British Government, acting through the 
Office of War Information, revealed (Nov. 28, 1944) 
that, 5,758 Allied and neutral merchant vessels, ag- 
gregating 22,161,000 gross tons, had been lost from 
all causes from September, 1939, through 1943. 
t Tricluded in this total’ were 753 American ships, 
_ xepresenting 3,311,000 gross tons, covering losses 
rom enemy action and from marine risk over the 


riod. 
e the OWI summary did not list sinkings 
“United Nations cargo vessels for this year, 
mthly reports: by President Roosevelt and Prime 
nis er, Churchill’ indicated that losses during 


had been low. 
ne worst year for Allied shipping was 1942, 
t h 1,859 ships of 8,338,000 gross tonnage were 
4 tm this number ,were 422 ships of the United 
Merchant Marine, of 2,053,000 gross tons, 
pies ‘ t 
BPN ; 
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fi “4 from fighter-plane machine guns 
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burns ‘out ar 
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Bullet Pierces Armor, Fires Planes, Tanks 


‘The War in the Air 


pared with American losses of 11,695. The record 
month for the European theatre was June, 1944, 
when the rage te and Ninth Air Forces dropped 
85,648 tons. he record month for the two Medi- 
terranean air forces was May, 1944, when 46,075 
tons were dropped. 

Bombs were unloaded on systematically selected 
targets. In 1943, 20,099 tons were directed at air- 
eraft plants and facilities, which received 85,904 
tons during the first half of 1944, and another 48,- 
775 tons from July through November. Industrial 
targets, including oil, rubber, ball bearing, ship 
and U-boat plants and yards, received 27,647 tons 
during 1943, 62,155 tons during the first six months 
of 1944,and 122,809 tons from July to November, 
1944, inclusive. 

German railroads, highways and bridges received 
24,354 tons in 1943, 78,075 tons the first half of © 
hg and 108,183 tons during July to November, 


Of the planes destroyed in the air/and on the © 
ground, 6,686 were Japanese. An overall picture 
of the bombing in the Pacific. was not presented. 
The summary reported the Fourteenth Air Force 
in China flew 37,762 sorties’ agdinst the Japanese, 
dropping 9,576 tons of bombs. The Twentieth Air 
Force, hammering at targets in the’ Japanese 
homeland, flew twice as many sorties during No- 
vember, 1944, as in the previous month. 
_As of Oct. 31, 1944 the Army Air Forces con- 
sisted of about 74,500 aircraft of which about 
12,000 were first line planes actually in combat, 
with 6,000 first line planes behind these as a ready 
replacement. “ ; , 
Aircraft output by type between July 1, 1940 and 
Sept. 30, 1944, as disclosed by the "War Production | 
Board was: : : 


Bombers *$22 2540 owe en Be. Soest . 74,953 
Fighters |. W546) oa shales steaisieabie 10,627 
‘Transports... i) 06. EN onc ree ere 17,592 
Naval reconnaissance....s....:-.-. 2,345 28 
Trainers bp hice eta a .. 54,642 By 
Communications .-.....-.6+-4.-<. . 10,785 
Special purpose .. 8. 5.......0siese- 1,459” 


NAVY AIRCRAFT BOX SCORE, 
JAN. 1, 1942-JAN, 1, 1944 


Enemy losses U. 8. losses 
1942 1143 384 awa 
1943 2213 351 


Enemy losses aré Japanese planes with-the éx- 
ception of 28 enemy and 26 U. S. planes lost in 
1942 in the landing in North Africa and a raid 


off Norway. 
RUSSIA is 


The Russian press (Aug. 19, 1944) on the eve 
of Soviet Aviation day reported 60,000 German ~— 
lanes had been destroyed in the air and on the’ , 
ground by Red airmen in three years of war. 


j 
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bape i World War II Shipping Losses 


and 782 British vessels aggregating 3,695,000 gross 


tons. 

In 1943, losses dropped to less than half of the 
previous year, with 812 ships,‘ of 3,646,000 gross 
tonnage, going to the bottom. American losses | 
were 234 ships, of 1,049,000 gross tons, and British ~ 
sinkings were 361 vessels of 1,678,000 gross tons. 

During the period antedating Amer can entry 
into the war'in December, 1941, the report showed ~ 
losses of 323, Allied ships of 935)000 gross tons 
during the last four months of 1939; 1,345 ships of 
4,549,000 gross tons in 1940, and 1,419 ships of 
4'693.000 gross tons in 1941, The most severe | 
period for British shipping occurred during 1941, 
when 892 ships, of 3,047,000 gross tons, were I rea 

‘A tdbulation by the United Press as of Dec. 1, 
1944, listed nie ae ae pate t, pF ours sonia ’ 
destroyed or damaged from all causes. ese 1=4) 
cluded 1,835 sunk, 190 probably and 1,303 camaged. Va 


ak 


+3 APS 
gréat that “it was no use to try to count” the — 
fanks and trucks that had been knocked out. OS 
The bullet was’ developed primarily for use» 
against enemy planes which had been able to 
stay in_ the air despite mind by ordinary bul- 
lets. Only by setting fire to the plane could 
destruction be assured. The Ordnance Depart- 
ment developed an incendiary bullet that also | 
was armor piercing. It is fired from a -50 caliber 
machine gun. ~ 


ries, 38; Armed boarding vessels, 2; Whaler, 1. 
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RS Ge War I-—Chief,,.Naval Losses oe 
United States Navy Losses, Dee. 7, 1941—Nov. 20,1944 7 


Source: United States Navy; list includes vessels announced sunk, destroyed to prevent captw 
overdue or presumed lost. Abbreviation designations—AC, aircraft carrier; ACL, aircraft carvm: 
(ight); AP, auxiliary patrol; ASV, auxiliary submavine vessel; AT, ‘auxiliary transport; B, battleship: 
C, cargo: CaTr, cargo transport; CGC, Coast Guard cutter; CGPC, Coast Guard patrol craft; CT, coas 
transport; D, destroyer; DE, destroyer escort; DT, destroyer transport; EAC, escort aircraft -carri 
EG, escort carrier; FC, fishing craft; jED, floating drydock; FT, fleet tug; G, ‘gunboat; HC, hea 
cruiser;/ HT, harbor tug; L, lightship; LC, iight cruiser; LCI, landing craft infantry (large); L 
landing craft; LST, landing ship-tank; M, minesweeper, ML, mine layer; MM, motor minesweepe 
MTB, motor torpedo boat; O, oiler; PC, patrol craft; PV, patrol vessel; RG, river gunboat; 5, subm 
rine; SC, sybmarine chaser; SHP, small harbor patrol; SPV, small patrol vessel; SRV, submarii j 
rescue vessel; ST, submarine tender; STe, seaplane tender; T, transport; TA, tanker; TS, target ship; — 


TU, tug. 


a 


\ An- An- 
Name Type |nounc’d Name Type |\nounc’d Name 
Aaron Ward..... D 4/9/43 angiey <-> ase: STe 4/3/42 PT (No Name)..|MTB 
_ Abner Read.....|D 11/20/44)|Lansdale..:....- D; 5/10/44 ||PT (No Name), .|MTB 
Acacia....47..-:.- CGC |3/26/42 ||8 LC (No Name)/LCr 3/31/44 ||PT (No Name). .|MTB 
Alexander ‘ LCI-459.. 2.2.3. LCr u 2, MTB 
Hamilton.....|CGC |2/23/42 ||LCI(L)-85...... P 
Amberjack...... S] 6/12/43 ||LCI(L)-91:..... 
PIPPIN sak. Sys Or 1/1/44 |/LCI(L)-92. 2... , 
Argonaut... 2... Ss 2/21/43. ||LCI(L)-93...... 
Afizona...i..... B 12/15/41||LCI(L)-219... >. 
Asheville!....... Py - |3/21/42 ||LCI(L)-232..... 
; LOT 1085! <a. hk 
LC MRR! Ch OE ia cy D 
D Leedstown...... 
Leopold......... 
Lexington....... 
Liscombe Bay... 
Little an 
10/26/44||S-26 
10/26/44 
10/26/44 
BG 
SEpelin. 4) g. |S: — 3/18/44 ||\Luzon:.:....... RG SC 
Chevalier... 2). D 10/10/43||Macaw......... s 
Chicago Berk ad, HC B/36/48 MoCawley... aaa yes s 
BRCHEOG fe.) dss Ss 2/8/44 ||McKean........ DT {11/20/43 : 
Colhoun,....... T 9/5/42 Maddox........ D 8/1 5/43 peewee ~- eee Pu 
PUR feet, D 9/13/44 ||Meredith, ..-._! D ‘ |10/21/42||Sentinel........:|M 
Corvina......... s 3/14/44 ||Meredith. ||! . 3, D 7/13/44 ||Shark.../ 00222! 8 
Cushing... 2... D 11/16/42||Miantonomah...|ML_ |10/26/44||Shelton......... DE 
Cythera... {eo bes SPV |6/4/42 indanao..,.>. PV 5/4/42 Sings 02 450 D 
De Hayen....... D 2/16/44 onssen......../D 1/16/42||Skill.........22. ML 
Dewey Drydock.|FD 4/10/42 ||Moonstone......|P 0/16/43} |Stewart. ........ D 
Dorado. . ../8 10/24/43||Muskeget. CGc |10/9/42 ||Sonoma....._.: ET 
_ Edsall a sree eet are Tu , [4/10/42 |iStrong. ©...1.2.D 
Edward Rutledg: 12/3/42 ||Nauset : oo fe 97 17/43 Susan Ante sny z 
FEscanaba....... CGC |6/18/43 ||Navajo Tu 9/17/43 |\Swerve. One ME 
Eversole: ...... DE _ |11/20/44||Neches 10 t 7 r. oa 
Fechteler. .!...: DE ~|6/26/44 ||Neosho,........ ; 
cece Le oe Sen oF Rie auagere ate arn «iste AP 
at ee hae OB... sme cs eee fAE > - 19/19/44. |Miiton: coo ee 
Fiske.)./°)7.°.|Dm  |8/12/44 ||Northampton $ Oe is ae 
Gambler Bay..../EC._|11/17/44|[Oahu. Py ees ees ee 
Ghevi\s| Say EINE u 6/25/42 ||O’Brien “4D, 10/21/42||"Tullibee. 2220? 
George F. Elliott |T 8/29/42 ||Osprey..!....... M 3710/44 _|\Tarner.c een eee 
Glennon. ....... 7/13/44 ||/PC-496 ss. SC |8/15/43,|/Utah. 22200721: 
Go (Siig es eae s 10/23/44||PO-558... 1.21! SC {6/12/44 ||Vincennes..-..- 
Tampus..... .- |S 6/12/43 ||PC-1261..2..... sc 8/10/44 ||Vineyard Sound. 
Grayback.../ 7. -|8 6/20/34 Partridge... FT — |7/13/44 |lwahoo. mae | 
; eee Ik 2/24/ CAty ee aunk es, D (3742 \iWikes sake 
_ Gregory... coh 9/30¥42. |/Pecos. we... eee Oo iy 343 wan Weg ee 
Gemioee (8, (Rghads Benge "Iae ada paar: 2 
| /5/: erch Ss 4 (49 A Wasmith eek 
Gudgeon 8 2/44 \\Perkins . /10/42 ||Wasmuth,.;...) 
Gwin... D © 17/16/43 ||Perr “1B Me ees 
Hammann D_ (7/14/42 ||Pleker We cyrem ee ee © 
Helena... LC _ |7/7/43._||Pigeon.. MM. 186042 le ees ae 
Henley... 0... 11/10/43] |Pilisbury . D 3/24/42 ||YMSo4. 012 
SEE ear, & Ss 10/23/44||Plymouth |G 8/15/43 yMsa0 
Hoel fis... 11/17/44||Pollux...00/ 2.1! C Sadan anne 
Hornet Rae: AC |1/11/43 ||Pompano._!.*! s 1/5/44 re 
ouston........ Ol 18/1442 {lPope...... al. D 3/14/42 ||yMs-390 
Hugh L. Scott, |: }P 12/3/42 ||Portent....."...|M_|a7a14n. eats aoe 
eee seth rea 8/27/42 ||Porter......... D 10/26/42 eMe3s 
ackson...... CGPC|9/17/44 ||Preston... 1.11.” D Tie aay rae ; 
Jacob Jones... 3/3/42 |\Princeton, |.) ) | AGL. tea evaeieeae i 
arvis..... 0.2). 9/24/42 ||PT-34.../. 2.217 MTB [4/21/42 llerones FM. 
Johnson. =i... 11/17/44||PT-35.....1... IMT lavarvas ||qoanamed) 
John Penn. 2. GaTr |9/29/43 |IpT-31.1.... 71." MTB |4/10/49 oa 
oseph Hewes 12/3/42 ||/PT-368..... 2.1 MTB 49074 i 
Pea oo0 ES (6/9682 BEERS me) (SER A/29/ | aban 
Laffey...) D- [4 46742|) > ONC Nome). MTB |12/13/42||Dnknown, .2 1.2. DE 


BRI —l nl ee eae 
ete NP AGG tes yPEFT. 3, 1939— | warships (sunk), 62 probably sunk, and 404 dam- 
Battleships, 3; Battle cruisers, 2; Aircraft car- | "8C4 tor @ total of 873. The losses include; = 
ea : Small aircraft carriers, 2; Cruisers, 28; pepttleships, 5; Aircraft carriers, 11; Cruisers, 77: 
rmed merchant “cruisers, 14; Destroyers, | 124: estroyers, 182; Submarines, 15; Miscellaneous, oy “er 


Submarines, 64; Frigates, 7; Corvettes, 23; Yachts, | GERMAN NAVAL LOSSES THROUGH NOY, 13. 
1: 944 ae 


12; Sloops, 12; Trawlers, 157; Minesweeper : 
Minelayers, 4; Drifters, 16; Deinealionbane eacine Battleships, 4; Cruis 8: D 

;, Cruisers, 8; Destroyers ‘3 
JAPANESE NAVAL LOSSES AS OF DEC. 1, i944 | 2ziZes; 5007 . Special types and auxiliaties, a 


The United Press reported Japan has lost 407 ghing aha teen eaate had. heavy toss Ay su { 
‘ i : o> ia eg 


ander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy— 
President of the United States. 

‘ief of ares to the Commander-in-Chief of 
paited § tates Army and Navy—Adm. Walliam 
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C. Marshall, Chief of Staff. 
omas T. Handy, Deputy Chief 


aj. Gen, S. G. Henry, Assistant Chief 
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oe ay Clayton Bissell, Assistant Chief 


~ Gen. Ray E. Porter, Assistant Chief of 
Gen. Russell L. Maxwell, Assistant Chief 


Gen. Thomas T. Handy, Assistant Chief 
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Dwight D. 

mander. 
en. Douglas. MacArthur, Commander-in-Chief 
west Pacific Area. 
Henry H. Arnold, Commanding General, 
y Air Forces. 
» Gen. Ben Lear, Commanding General, Army 
ind ate. 
-, Brehon B. Somervell, 
aoe Service Forces. 
aj. cqereg James A. Ulio, The Adjutant General. 
coma Gen. Alvan C. Gillem, Jr., Commanding 
The Armored Command. yNR 
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aj. Gen. Charles P. Gross, 
: a ortation Corps. 

Gen Alexander D. Surles, Director, Bureau 
ations, 


Gen. William R. Arnold, Chief of Chap- 
Gen. William N. Porter, Chief, Chemical 
Service. 


Gen. ‘Eugene Reybold, Chief of Engineers. 
- Gen. Howard K. Loughry, Chief of Finance. 
| Gen. Virgit L. Peterson, The Inspector 
Gen. Myron Cramer, Judge Advocate Gen- 
Gen, John F. Williams, Chief, National 
Bureau. 
Gen. Levin H. Campbell, Jr., Chief of 
Gen. Archer L. Lerch, Provost Marshal 
Gen. Edmund Gregory, The Quartermaster 


. Gen. Harry C. Ingles, Chief Signal Officer. 
- Norman T. Kirk, The Surgeon Gen- 


of 
of 
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Eisenhower, Supreme Allied 


wera ia 


Army 


Pub 


be ‘Commanding Generals 


‘Dwight D. Eisenhower, Supreme Allied 
ander. 


las MacArthur, Commander-in-Chief 
est Pacific Area. : 

. Gen. Daniel I. Sultan, U. S. Forces in India- 
Theater. { 

sok cee Albert C. Wedemeyer, U. S. Forces in 


. Omar N. gage 12th Army Group. 
y H. Hodges, ist Army. 
Fredendall, 2nd Army. 
$. Patton, Jdr., 3rd Army. 
H. Simpson, 4th Army. 
Clark, 5th Army. 
“Walter Krueger, 6th Betas: 
seared M. Patch, 7th Army. 
‘Gen. Robert L. Eichelberger, 8th Army. 
Gen. Simon B. Buckner, Jr., 10th Army. 
a . Lucas, 15th Army. 


“Ennis C- Whitehead, 5th Air Force. 
4 William O. Butler, 6th Air. Force. 
Gen. Robert W. Douglass, Jr., 7th Air 


James ire Doolittle, 8th Air Force. 
. Hoyt S. Vandenberg, 9th Air Force. 
en. Howard C. Davidson, 10th Air Force. 
al ‘Dayenport Johnson, 11th Air Force. 
K, Cannon, 12th Air Force. ; 
lair Street, 13th Air Force. 
: Claire L. Chennault, 14th Air Force. 
Nathan F. roping. 15th Air Force. 
Cari Spaatz, U 


1. Geor e C. Kenney,)Far East Air Forces. 
‘ C. Baker, oo td Allied Air 


va Harmon, Army Air Forces, 
St E. Stratemeyer, Army Air 
rma Sector, , 
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_ High Ranking Commanders of the Armed Forces 


NAVY 
Adm. Ernest J. King, U/S.N., Commander-in- 
Chief, United States Fleet and Chief of Naval 
Operations. 

Vice Adm. Richard S. Edwards, U.S.N., Deputy 
Comman¢er-in-Chief, United States Fleet and 
Deputy Chief of Naval Operations. 

Vice Adm. William T.*Tarrant, U.S.N., Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Headquarters. 

Vice Adm. F. J. Horne, Vice Chief of Naval 
Operations. 

Vice Adm. Aubrey W. Fitch, Deputy Chief of 
Nayal Operations (Air). 
me oh Adm. Randall Jacobs, Chief of Naval Per- 

ne 

Rear Adm. Dewitt C. Ramsey, Chief of Bureau 
of Aeronautics. 

Rear’ Adm. George F. Hussey, Jr., Chief of 
Bureau of Ordnance. 
ee Adm. E. L. Cochrane, Chief of Burea a 

ips 

Rear Adm. W. B. Young (SC), Chief of Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts and Paym aster General. } 

Vice Adm. Ben Moreell (CEC), Chief of Bureau 
of Yards and Docks. 

Vice Adm. Ross T. McIntyre (MC), Chief of 


Bureau. of Medicine and Surgery and Surgeon 
General. 

Rear Adm. T. L. Gatch, Judge Advocate General 
of_the Navy. 

Vice Adm. S. M. Robinson, Chief of the Office 
of Procurement and Material. 
aoe A. J. Hepburn (Ret.), Chairman, General 
oar 

Adm. Charles P. Snyder, Nayal Inspector Gen-, 
eral, U. S. Fleet. 

Vice Adm. Samuel M. Robinson, Chief of. Office 
of Procurement. and Material, Navy Depariment. 

Vice:Adm. Russell Willson, Headquarters Com- 
mander-in-Chief, U. S. Fleet; Naval Member Joint 
Strategic Survey Committee, ~ 

Vice Adm. Adolphus Andrews, Member of ‘Pearl 
Harbor Court of Inquiry. 

Vice Adm. Roland M. Brainard, Senior Naval 
Member, Joint Production Survey Committee: 

i af Adm. Randall Jacobs, Chief of Naval Per- 
sonne 

Vice Adm, William S. Pye, eapeeaent Naval War 
College. 

Vice Adm. Thomas T. Graven! Pa iedamcii ws 
New York State-Maritime Aca 

Vice Adm. John W. Green a Pacific Coast. 
Coordinator, Naval eres sic 

Vice Adm. Frederick J. Horne, Vice Chief of 
Naval Operations, a Tenanbaneate : ( 

Vice Adm. Samuel Robinson, Chief of the 
pie of Procirement and Material, Navy Depart- 
men 

Vice Adm. Arthur P. Fairfield, Maritime Com- 
mission. 

Vice Adm. Joseph K. Taussig, Office fof the 
Secretary of the Navy, Navy Department. 

Vice Adm. Alfred 


W. Johnson, Chairman and 


U.S. Naval Delegate, Joint United States-Mexican — 


Defense Commission. 


Commanders of United States Fleet Units . 

re William F. Halsey, Jr., Commander, Third 
Fleet 
Oe gs Raymond A. Spruance, Commander, Fifth 
ee 

Vice Adm. Thomas C, Kinkaid, South Pacific 
Force, Seventh Fleet. 

Adm, Harold R. Stark, Commander, U. S. Naval 
Forces in Europe; Commander, 12th Fleet. 

Adm. Chester W. Nimitz, Commander-in-Chief. 


Pacific Fleet; Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Ocean 


Areas. 

Adm. Jonas H. Ingram, Commander-in-Chief. 
Atlantic Fleet. 

Vice Adm. William L. Calhoun, Commander, 
Service Force, Pacific Fleet. 

Vice Adm. Frank Jack Fletcher, Commander. 
Alaskan Sea Frontier, and North Pacific Area, 

Vice Adm. John H. Hoover,. Commander, How - 
ward Area, Central Pacific. 

Vice Adm. Henry K. Hewitt, Commander, U, 
Naval Forces, Northwest African waters. 

Vice Adm. John H. Newton, Commander South 
Pacific Force and South Pacific Area. 

Adm. Royal E. Ingersoll, Commander, Western 
Sea Frontier. 


Vice Adm. Herbert F. Leary, Commander, East- — 


rm Sea Frontier. 
, Vice Adm. Alan G. Kirk, United States Naval 
Forces, France. 


Vice Adm. Charles A. Lockwood, ir., 
mander, Submarines, Pacific. : 

Vice Adm. Richard K. Turner, Commander, 
Amphi 


Forces, Pacific. 
ion . Lee,} Jr., Commander,. Task 


. Pacific Fleet. 
Porfce Adm. Mare A. Mitscher, Commander, Task — 


Force, Pacific. ( | 


Com- ~ 
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Vice Adm, Robert C. Giffen, Commander, Carih- 
bean Sea Frontier and Commandant, 10th Naval 
District. | J : 

Vice Adm. Patrick, N. fs Bellinger, Commander, 
Air Force, Atlantic Fleet. . 

Vice Adm. John H. Towers, Deputy Commander- 
in-Chief, Pe Gecee ong Deputy Commander- 
in-Chief, Pacific Orean Area. 

Vice Adm. William A. Glassford, Deputy Com- 
mander, U. S. Naval Forces in Europe. 

Vice Adm. Richard S. Edwards, Deputy Com- 
mander-in-Chief, U.S. Fleet and Deputy Chief 
of Naval Operations, 

Vice Adm. John §. McCain, Command at Sea. 

Vice Adm. Charles M. Cooke, Chief of Staff 
and Aide, Commander-in-Chief, U. S. Fleet. 

Vice Adm. Charles H. McMorris, Chief _of Staff 
and Aide, Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet: 


Office of Foreign Economic 


The Office of Lend-Lease Administration was es- 
tablished by Executive Order (Oct. 28, 1941) ‘to 
promote the defense of the United States and 
empowered the President in the interests of na- 
tional defense “to manufacture or procure to the 
extent that funds and contract authorizations are 
made available by Congress, any defense article 
for the government of any country whose defense 
the President deems vital to the defense of the 


-United States. To lend, lease, transfer or sell, or 


otherwise dispose of such defense articlés, and 
after consultation with the Army Chief of Staff 
or the Chief of Naval Operations, from funds ap- 
propriated prior to March 11, 1941, of a value not 
exceeding $1,300,000,000."’ 

The President announced (Sept. 25, 1943) the 
creation, of the Office of Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration,.to centralize the activities formerly 
carried on by the Offices of Lend-Lease Adminis- 
tration, Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation Opera- 
tions atid Economic Warfare. Leo T. Crowley, di- 
rector of the Office of Economic Warfare, was 
named Foreign Economic Administrator. 

The Foreign Economie Administration in its re- 
port (Sept. 25, 1944) said that. Lend-Lease appro- 
priations to the President (five appropriations) 
were $28,222,498,000 and that Lend-Lease transfers 
authorized from other appropriations aggregated 
$35,970,000,000.. In addition, Congress with cer- 
tain limitations, authorized the leasing of ships 
of the Navyiand merchant ships constructed with 


/ funds ‘appropriated to the Maritime Commission 


without any numerical limitation as to the dollar 
value or the number of such ships which may be 
so_ leased. - 

The United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration had a direct appropriation of 
$450,000,000 and transfers of authorized supplies, 
services, or funds from Lend-Lease appropriations 
of $350,000,000. Administrative expenses of the 
ae Sa age Administration (1944-1945) were 


| TOTAL LEND-LEASE AID, MARCH, 1941, 
{ \ THROUGH JULY, 1944 \' 


J Category Amount 
Goods transferred: ; 
Munitions (including ships)... ... $15,569, 121,000 
Industrial materials, products... . 


6,540;726,000 
4;016,908,000 
26,126,755 ,000 
538,069,000 


Totals transfers 
Services rendered: 

Servicing and repair of ships, etc. 

Rental of ships, ferrying of air- 


OU CUE a ee aS ae 2,275,493, 
Production facilities in U. S.....: 6a1'824'000 
Miscellaneous CXPENsES, 0. os vor 98,315,000 

Total services............... 3,533,701,000 

Total lend-lease aid...:..... 29,660,456,000 


658,298,000 
69,000,000 
' *Goods consigned to United States commanding 
generals’ for subsequent transfer in the field to 
1A ie lt lad ge ‘lita 

ransfers of m ry supplies b’ nite 
States commanders in the field from u. Beis 
stocks to lend-lease countries, to April 30, 1944. 


EXPORTS TO ALL COUNTRIES 


Category Total 
Ordnance and ammunition......... $ 3,300,118,000 
PATOKALG ANA PATS. cits cee cece eens 4,374,213.000 
Tanks and parts ...........0. esins 1,8157835,000 
Motor vehicles and parts............ 2,112,690,000 
Watercra eo eS SSE oar eae 61,290,000 

Total munitionms..,............... $12,064, 146,000 


, 


4,47 
RP WVEc i eisiate sfvVatas asimefaud ‘cle bhe\elaie's $21,524,870,000 


MARINE CORPS bit 
Lt. Gen. Alexander A. Vandergrift, U.S 
‘Commandant. io ie 
Brig} Gen. Raymond R. Wright, U.S.M.C., # 
master’s Department. om | 


Lt. Col. Paul Drake, U.S.M.C., \Aidé-de-Of 
to the Commandant of the Marine Corps. ~ 

Brig. Gen. William P. T. Hill, U.S.M.C., @ 
termaster General. ; y 

Maj. Gen. Allen H. Turnage, U.S.M.C., ery 
nel Department. ‘ fe, | 


COAST GUARD Pa 


Vice Adm. Russell R. Waesche, U.S.C.G.) C) 
mandant. AoW / 


ie 


Administration (Lend-Lease, 
EXPORTS BY COUNTRIES OR ARE 

| Country ~ : Tota 
United Kingdom ©..:..:>.desiseeae aa 


frica, Middle East and ' 
Mediterranean .. 2.30. 3 


Latin America ............- sonieers 
Other aregst ©. 2: 3522 ene Rs 


Distribution by areas—United Kingdom, | 
U. 8. S. R., 27.5; Africa, Middle East and Ii 
terranean, 14.3; China, /India, Australia ane 
Zealand, 11.2; other areas, 3.7. pe 

*About two-thirds ‘of the total went to 
for transshipment to the United* Kingdon 
other United Nations, for further fabricatiorm 
for use of United Nations forces traming: 
Canada. No Lend-Lease aid is furnished “top 
Canadian Government by the-United States. ; 
balance, approximately has gone to widely scatiij 
areas. Sorely needed. munitions were rushe 
Greece in the spring of 1941 when she was fighy 
Nazi forces.. Later foodstuffs were sent fo 
starving people of the country. Lend-Lease 
provided Red Cross food packages for Pc 
Yugoslav and other allied prisonérs of — 
Needed _ industrial equipment and materials » 
been shipped under “Lend-Lease, althou 
for in cash, to Ctracao and Surinam, nae Tee 
bauxite ore for making aluminum, and of» 
troleum. Various. outposts of the Fighti 
and other countries have been strength 
Lend-Lease. t 

REVERSE LEND-LEASE. ; 

Furnished to the United States by the B 

Commonwealth of |Nations | 
Cumulative to Janua: 


“= 


. to June, 30, 1944 944 

United Kingdom...... $2,437,062,000: $873,42) 
Australia, New Zea- oe | 
land and India.... 911,065,000 350,06 

: oa 

Totals. acer $3,348,127,000 $1,223,489 


UNITED KINGDOM / 


United Kingdom: .. .. cd iecemenalt '$1,028;78 
Shipping services... ...%,.2s0s58-6es 5 
Capital constriction in the United ei | 

Kingdom and overseas........... 704,48) 
Goods and services transferred outside eae | 
United Kingdom............ eres a 

Total . 208s ee, eee - - -1$2,437,06)) 

AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, INDIA 
; New |,| 

Aus- | Zea- 
tralia | land | I 


1,000 | $1,000 | $: 
Construction. ..\...... ene PERE) me % 
Foodstuffs, clothing... .....|118,775| 52,511) 2 


Air force supplies, equipm..| 40,09: A 
Other milit. sup., moet ment|113,233] 21,89; 
Shpg. services, shipbuilding.| 44,096 re ; 
Transportation, services... .|107,918] 20,359} 1 


Total, isp siiees eae 547,270|131,179 


A) Not available separately; inclu th 
military supine Wen equipment. ed Neen 
me Included in an air force supplies and e 
ent, 4 aig: * 
(C) Does not include raw materials and | 
ere eee A the United States. t | 
everse Lend-Lease of the United edon 
rege LS Rec requirements not the 
tates Army in Europe; shipm: : 
States 69%. ee 


in 


i 
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Army of the United States 


Somrce: Office of the Adjutant General 


Regular| Nat'l | Reserve 
Army | Guard | Forces : 


Jurie 30— 


ve *. 
Regular{ Nat’l | Reserve 
Army | Guard | Forces 
Jf 
Total Total Total 
836,882} 


Grand —_————— — 
Total Total Total Total 


136,624 : 199,535 
140,051 9 


- |. 629,863) 250,357 
2,246,103} 741,084 


} Js,673,88s/3,e73,s88|........|........ 
OFFICERS 


264,035] 2411612 
506,815] 285,027 


OFFICERS 


i 


Reg’lar “) Nat’l ; Army | : , 
: Army |Reserve | Guard} of U.S. | Total | Date Warrant Flight’ 
it ae See: Sonny 
, 1942) 14,013) *125,498| *14,791 36,360 190,662) June 30, 1942........ 3,285 | 
, 1943) 15,877) *174,000| *19,423| 312,135) 521:435|| June 30, 1943. . 1.112! 16.219 |" 5,700 
1944| 15,154} *181,535} *19,139) 442,247 | 658,075 || March 31, 1944... ... 22,070 9,570 
active Federal service. 
OTHER CLASSES | WOMEN’S ARMY CORPS 
Enlisted Army Hespital Physical- Enlisted 
Men Nurses | Dietitians therapy Officers WAC 
? Aides 
aad | 3818 [aaa ar 
y . . 6 June 30, 1943... 323 4,9 55,326 
6,960,388 38,538 1,157 March 31, 1944 616 5,84 61,370 
=f 


Selective Service System 


stor, Major General Lewis B. Hershey. 
n, 2ist and C Streets, N. W., Washington 25, D. C.. A State Headquarters is maintained in each 
States and Territories and also in the District of Columbia and a separate State Headquarters in 
Ferk City. Also there are one or more appeal boards for each State and one or. more Iccal; 
for each county throughout the nation. The System comprises, 54 State Organizations, 515 
boards, and 6443 local boards. As of Sept. 30, 1944, there were 108,546 persons connected with 


Address: National Headquarters, Selective Service — 


a 


e Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, 
peace time compulsory military training 
the tory of the United States, was 
Cohgress on Sept. 14, 1940, and signed 
President Sept. 16, 1940. 
S original form it made all male citizens 
li male declarant aliens residing in the United 
_ with few exceptions, who were between 
is Of 21 and 36 Hable for military training. 
ided, however, that not more than 900,000 
ducted under it should be in training at 
me ‘time and limited the training period to 
* It also prohibited use of men inducted 
the limits of the Western Hemisphere, ex- 
the Territories and_possessions of the 
tates, including the Philippine Islands. 
suspended Aug. 18, 1941, the limita- 
ductions and the restriction on the 
j nr of men inducted was removed 
pus changes were made in the age limita- 
mendments to the Act which were adopted 
'tequire every male citizen and every 
€ person residing in the United States, 
few exceptions, to register if they are 
the ages of 18 and 65. Those who are 
18 and 45 years of age are liable for 
¥ service although at present the armed 
‘are not inducting men who are over 38 
except in rare instances. 
egistration was held Oct. 16, 1940. 
mately 17,000,000 men registered. The 


or before June 30, 
y of the day oftheir birth after Dec. 
Sea on or eee iad 30, 1942, provided 
e already re red. 
ed to Dec. 31, 1942—for men who 
18 after June 30, 1941. 
the Sixth Registration men are required 
ith their local boards on the day they 
eighteenth anniversary of the day of 
ech ie e 


em; of this number 87,474 who were uncompensated were divided as follows: 8,049 government 
1 agents, 2,586 appeal board members, 37,167 local board examining physicians and dentists, 
local board members, and 15,330 reemployment committeemen. ; 


h Classes I1-C (L) and I-C (F) Engaged 


The Selective Service System was placed under 
the jurisdiction of the War Manpower Commission: 


by Executive Order Dec. 5, 1942, and giyen the’) 


title of Bureau of Selective Service. It remained 
in that status for one year., | 

Public Law 197, approved Dec. 5, 1943, returned 
the Selective Service System to its original status 
as an jindependent agency. 

The! National, Military Manpower Pool of Male 


Registrants, ages 18 through 37, as of Oct. 1, 1944 . 


was as follows: \ 
Classification 

Total Living Registrants 

Class I-C Registrants who have become 

members of the armed forces. (This 
does not include non-registrant en- i 
jstees who were under age or over © + 
ge at time of enlistment, or who 
were women; it does include a cer- 
tain number of registrants who died 
in service or were discharged for 
disability). 

Class IV-F disqualified from service 
with the armed forces for physical, 
mental, educational or moral reasons. 3,588,354 

Class I-A In process of classification, 
examination and imduction. 

Unclassified. \ 62,78 

Class II-A Deferred as engaged in war 
supporting activity. 1,944,643 

Classes II-A (L) and II-A (F) Engaged 
in war supporting activity and not 
‘qualified for military service. 
ass II-B Deferred as engaged in war 
production program. 

Class II-B (L) and II-B (F) Engaged 
in war production program and not 
qualified for military service. 395,382 

Classes II-C and IlI-C Deferred as 
necessary in agriculture. 


Total 
22,113,867 


in agriculture and not qualified for 
military service. 
Class IlI-D Deferred for dependency 


- 110,724 


hardship. \ 65,210 rn 


Classes IV-B, C, D, E. Deferred by 
“law (public officials, neutral aliens, 
ministers, ministerial students and 
conscientious objectors). 141,208 
Others ie 52.561 


10,507,060 


1,013,025 
Bi 


3523592 
2,314,623 


1,565,677 . 


oe) 
Z 
, 


.in the 38 months’ 


~ ‘whe United 


46 


tates Army in 1944 reached a@ 
strength in excess of 8,000,000 men and. womerr in- 
ducted into service with more than half the force 
serving overseas in stations established through 
the world. It is planned to maintain the numerica 
strength at that figure until the defeat of Ger- 
many and it is expected that the number over- 
en will pass the 5,000,000 mark by the end of 
1944 


The War Department revealed (May 9, 1944) 
that in the period from Nov. 1, 1940 to Jan. I, 
1944, 8,258,600 persons entered the Army. This 
figure included all men brought in by Selective 
Service and nearly two-thirds of the National 
Guard divisions. Other National Guard divisions 
had been ordered into Federal Service before Noy. 
1, 1940. During the same period separations from 
the Service were 1,290,085 (increased to 1,357,000 
through Aug. 31). The net increase in the Army 

period Was from 513,410 to 
7,481,925. 


/ + 
The following table shows the. strength by 
States of residence as of Jan. 1, 1944, total ac- 


,cessions to the Army in the period cited and 


the total separations from the effective strength 
for the same period. It should be noted that the 
total accessions do not include personnel who 


entered the Army prior to Nov. 1, 1940. 
\ Acces- | Separa- 
State Strength} sions tions 
Alabama 
Milani try. 139,000 |'153,900 | 27,752 
Pemrale so. 1,077 1,518 452 
Arizona 
INTEC seein ht 26,000 29,100 7,086 
Pemalez. 0 5.3. 393 509 121 
Arkansas \ 
UM ace a acces Aiea 92,000 | 104,500 17,085 
Pemale j. 3.3... 999 1,520 527 
' California { 
BABE To tak os 407,000 | 438,500 80,628 
Female..,....... 5,530 7,543 2,074 
Colorado 
‘Male... 54,000 57,800 10,614 
Memsies. Low. \ 941 1,178 248 
Connecticut \ 
NPC ks ss. 112,000 | 124.000 16,639 
Pemaie...<. 1,672 ,035 382 
, Delaware 
VERIO Dy Cats wis 0 | 16,000 17,100 2,226 
Wenrales.. ss. ee. 336 4 398 65 
Dist. of Col. % 
US SS ES ae 51,000 52,100 |) 5,954 
BOM OG es oy. 2. 1,154 1,589 445 
Fidrida 
ee MES ee ne 100,000 | 108,500 16,242 
emale ce. fs... 7 1,248 1,893 658 
Sei 146,000 | 16 
(a NS Ce ae i 8,000 23,307 
ae Peto a 1,429 978 564 
a 
THIS ey, fe baht. 25,000 27,400 6,086 
Hemale > os...) 348 | 460 115 
Illinois _ 
ale. .~ 464,000 | 510,900 69,989 
Female. 6,432 8,172 1,811 
' Indiana 
. 188,000 | 208,400 25,355 
1,874 446 593 
119,000 | 131,200 18,744 
1,246 615 388 
95,000 | 104,700 | 14,666 
800 ,033 243 
143,000 | 157,100 25,845 
1,069 1,507 449 
125,000 | 140,400 24,355 
1,631 2,390 776 
46,000 50,900 8,169 
632 861 237 
107,000 | 118,800 15,899 
536 2,038 "701 
237,000 | 260,500 34,511 
5,087 106 1,0 
299,000 | 382;600 44,722 
‘ ale 3,591 4 : 
Mis “ee! 143,000 rs ne 
DASE RSS a6 ; 154,401 
Female. :....4...] . 2,511 2018 10,432 
Minas pnt 110,000 | 12 i 
(RRA oa feie,p , 3,800 20,107 
| Pemale, so. 564s 600 91 ‘ 
ia Wet rig cee 199,000 | 221 : vs 
Ble, Ys, oe J %21,7' 
Pemale (62.20. 3.026 | “2409 | 2388 


United States—Make-w of rea by States 
U. S. Army Exceeds 8,000,000 in Strength 


.New Jersey 


re ee tee es 


State 
Montana _ 
Male 


Female Frio% sic) e/a 


Male ayeis ea siote 
Femalé........-- 564 
New Mexico & 
Male. 33,000 35,400 
Female 446 656 
New York ' 
Mable ss iehsjeraeeu et 860,000 | 945,500 
Female. ........- 12,864 16,476 
North Carolina 
Mallen osc See 161,000 | 179,300 
BeMAIC ee Sines 1,733 | . 2,892 
North Dakota : 
ale... csr. mass 31,000 med) 
Female sc. 54-2... 225 | > 336 
Ohio | 
WEAIC Ais flan teste one 414,000 | 460,300 
POMale. 2. Teves .293 | 6,967 
Oklahoma 
Male 277... onetime 114,000 | 124,000 
Female. ........; 1,182 1,820 || Sa 
Oregon | 
Male: i suns 57,000 62,200} 32, 
Female. . 7424.5 . 886° 1,218 |} - 
Pennsylvania ; ‘ 
B.% S5 ceed 602,000 | 666,500 
Female....... ‘ 8,961 11,613 |. 4 
Rhode Island £ [ 
Be o- gake bape 42,000 46,800 
Pemhslews o-.- Se 647 766 
South Carolina ; 
Ble ee ee 83,000 | 94,600 
Female...... 04+ 883 1,214 
Phas: Dakota 90 600 an 
Cae aeeak a! ; 31, 
Females, 55555 289 Re 406 
Tennessee , 
Ale, oval ced na 151,000 | 167,600 
Pemale..66.2% Jsnk 1,071. 1,619 
Texas F ! 
Males. 5:04. o500e 372,000 | 402,700 
Female 2%. is < seve 4,306 6,439 
Utah 5 
Males-.35 ohgties 32,000 33,700 | | 
Female ..-2oe0p 4 339 451 
ists ae 18,00 
Ble cia meer -000 19, 
Females... i.e ccs 2754 7 » 390 
Virginia fl! 
Moaales.3. he acohg 138,000 | 151,900 
1,605 2,163 
87,000 92,950 
1,701 2,170 
105,000 | 121 
- 1,068 1,405 
156,060 | 172, 
. 2,615 3098 Py 
14,000 15,000 
174 280 


/ 46,000 | 51,050 
pat: Neca! 
‘ - i >. Sit 
Acceptance of War Gifts 
, if 


A 1942 law, signed by the P: pr 
that—To further the war cobra aa i 
States, the Secretary. of the Treasury is aut 


2 


ee ae? weet peas 

, and suc mney 
and shall be available to. 
poses of the, appropriations 


2, 


oY 


Dollars 
369,114,122 
400,989,683 
425,947,194 
464,853,515 
478,418,974 

344,007, 727 


370,980,708 

364,089,945, 

»,,1, Foetal War Activities Program expenditures in 
1941, for all agencies (including U. S. Maritime 
Commission and Coast Guard) were (1941) $6,301,- 


__ United States—Army Expenditures; Pay Notes, Dependency Pay, 47 


War 


Amount Amount 
Dollars oOllars Ls 
301,613,978 489.215, 592 a 
243'260/118 667,138,364 
273,421,992 3,677,668,805 

tant a 382,588,002 114.069'958015 


378,167,039 
431,501,523 


043,166; (1942) $26,611,065,089: (1943) $72,108,862. - 
204; (1944) $87,038,671,938. 


Notes on United 


visi of twenty per cent. 


Part of his military duty and who has 


et, Or in less than 90 feet when the officer in 
conditions ea shall receive additional pay 
im joy ‘. 
/ eles Bi aide to major general 
m to the pay of his rank. 


ee i: Distinguished Service Medal, 


in li 
Sie 


hat such increase shall not exceed $50 per montl 
utists’ Pay—Not in flying-pay status, additional pay at the rate of $50 per month. 2 ae 
iving Pay—When ordered by competent authority, additional pay at the rate of not less than $5 ay 
per month and not exceeding $30 per month. Under extraordinary hazardous conditions in addition to fi 
he pay prescribed above the sum of $5 per hour for each hour or fraction thereof so employed. 

Expert Infantryman and Combat Infantryman Pay—$5.00 per month when entitled to Wear Expert i 
antryman Badge; $10.00 per month for Combat Infantryman Badge, provided, that. additional 3 
mpensation for both awards may not be paid at the same time. if 
Aviation Cadets—Base pay $75.00 per month; subsistence allowance $1.00 per day. / 
nlisted Men’s additional pay per month and qualifications—Use of fire arms, first class, $5} secon beg 
third class, $3; fourth class, $2; fifth class, $1. Medal of Honor, $2; Distinguished Servic y 

$2; Distinguished Flying Cross, $2; Sold ; 
eu of Medal of Honor, Distinguished Service Cross, Medal, Flying Cross or Soldiers” 


States Army Pay | 


‘ 


; Commissioned Officers : ‘ ; ny 
ae Foreign Service or Sea Duty. Pay—Officers receive an increase of ten per cent for any period of fh 
Service beyond the continental limits of the United 


States or in Alaska. Warrant officers receive an 


Pay—An increase of fifty per cent of their pay when by orders of competent authority they 
e required to participate regularly and frequently in aerial flights. j 
Glider Pay—Officers not in flying pay or parachute-jumping pay status, when required by orders to 
larticipate in regular and frequent glider flights, shall receive 
' Pay, provided that such increase shall not exceed $100 per month. 
_ Parachutists’ Pay—Officers, notin fiying-pay status, for whom parachute-jumping is an essential . 
received a rating as a parac 
» Such\a rating, shall receive, while engaged upon parachute duty, additional pay of $100 per month. 
» Diving Pay—Officers assigned to duty as divers in actual or repair operations in depths of over 90 i 
charge of operations finds that extraordinary hazardous 
at the rate of $5 for each hour or fraction thereof so 


an increase of fifty per cent of his 


itist or is undergoing training for E 


is allowed $200 and to a brigadier general $150 per year in addi- 
Enlisted Men |e 


7 ‘oreign Service or Sea Duty Pay—Enlisted men receive an increase of twenty per cent. 
]  Pay—When ordered by competent authority, fifty per cent. increase. | ; 
' Glider Pay—Not in fiying-pay or Lt tages gi peel ai pay status, fifty per cent increase, provided . 


ier’s Medal, $2. For 


Under the Servicemen’s Dependents Allowance 
of 1942 as amended, family allowances are pro- 

Jed for dependents of servicemen in the enlisted 
and aviation cadets. For the A he 


jums. 
tribution 


Gis 


vy 


Payments for Servicemen’s Dependents. __ 


and one child, $80: wife and two children, $100: 
for each additional child, an additiona¥ $20; former 
wife divorced, up to $42*; former wife divorced 
and one child, up to $72*; former wife divorced 
and two children, up to $92*; for each additional 
child, an additional $20;~child but no wife, $42; — 
for each additional child, an additional $20, I 
Wife living separate and apart under permanent 
or temporary court order or written agreement i; 
limited to amount provided therein, up to $50. / 
*In no case will the monthly payment to a for- — 
mer wife divorced exceed $42. If alimony is more ~ 
than $42, payment may be in the amount of $42: if 
alimony is less than $42 a month, payment is in 
the exact amount of alimony. Under the law as 
amended, payments to a, soldier’s wife and: his 
former wife divorced are no longer divided propor- 
Bonney. The’ wife receives $50; the former wife, © 
up to $42. i 
Cintas B-1 Dependents—one parent, $50; two 
parents, $68; one parent and one brother or sister, 
$68; two parents and one brother or sister, $79; ~ 
one ‘brother or sister but no parent, $42; for each { 
additional brother or sister, an additional $11. : 
Class B Dependents—one class B dependent or 
more than one, $37*. \ 
*This amount is a flat rate, no matter how many 
dependents there are, and is payable only if there — © 
jis no family allowance payable to any class B-1 } 
dependents. 2 
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United States—Rank of Army Chiefs A9 


SL 


Generals and Lieutenant Generals of the U. S. Army 


Source: Office of the Adjutant General 


George Washington held the rank of General | the style of ‘general of the armies of the United 

a and Commander-in-Chief of the Continental Army | States’: and the present office and title of lieu- 

_ from June; 15, 1775, to Dec. 23, 1783. He was | tenant general shall thereafter be abolished.” 
appointed lieutenant general and Commander-in- While the purpose of this legislation was un- 

Chief of the Unite doubtedly to confer the title of general upon 
p Washington, no record has been found in the office 
of The Adjutant General to show that the appoint- 
ment was ever made. 

The following-named officers served in the United 
States Army in the grades of general and lieu- 
tenant general, respectively, during the time speci- 
fied after each name: 


GENERALS ; : 


ae *Ulysses S. Grant, July 25, 1866 to March,4, 1869. 
*William T, Sherman, March 4, 1869 to Feb.'8, 1884. 
*Philip H. Sheridan, June 1, 1888 to Aug. 5, 1888. 
*John J. Pershing, (Oct. 6, 1917—Emergency) (Sept. 3, 1919—(a) Permanent), 
{B} Tasker H. Bliss, Oct. 6, 1917 to May 19, 1918, : 
b) Peyton C. Marsh, May 20, 1918 to June 30, 1920. . 
{c) Charles P. Summerall, Feb. 23, 1929 to Nov. 20, 1930. y \ 


c) Malin Craig, Oct. 2, 


% (s) Douglas MacArthur (Ret.) Dec. 18, 


e) Henry H. Arnold, March 19, 1943. 
(e) Joseph W. Stilwell, Aug. i, 1944. 


)) Sohn L. Hines held office as Chief of Staff of 
the Army, with rank of Major General, from 
Sept. 14, 1924 to Nov. 20, 1926 and retired in the 
le of major general. He was advanced to the 
de of General on the retired list under the pro- 
ons of a special act of Congress approved 
ane 15, 1940. 

‘Generals of the Army or of the Armies of the 
hited States (both phrases being held to mean 
_ the same thing). 

2) Retired Sepft., 13, 1924, with the rank and 

: ie General c: . .1e Armies of the United States. 
gular 


4 Did not hold the grade of general in the 
Army, but by the act of Congress ap- 
- 


eorge Washington, July 3, 1798 to Dec. 14, 1799. 
: SS. Grant, March 2, 1864 to July 25, 1868. 
_ Wiliam T. Sherman, July 25, 1866, to March 4, 
4s 


Philip H, Sheridan, March 4, 1869 to June 1, 1888. 
| John M. Schofield, Feb. 8, 1895 to Sept. 29, 1895. 
A. Miles, June 6, 1900 to Aug. 8, 1903. 


neg Sethe dt aed, We 
ter Liggett, Oct. 16, une 30, . 
Robert L. Bullard, Oct. 16, 1918 to June 30. 


) Edgar Jadwin (mo active service in grade). 
} & d) Hugh A. Drum, Aug. 5, 1939 to Oct. 15, 


fe) Stanley H. Ford, Aug. 5, 1939 to Sept. 30, 
(e) Stanley D. Embick, Aug. 5, 1939 to Sept. 30, 
} Alpert J. Bowley, Aug. 5, 1939 to Nov. 30, 


John L. DeWitt, Dec. 5, 1939— 
Gnarles D. Herron, July 31, 1940 to Feb. 7, 


Daniel Van Voorhis, July 31, 1940 to Sept. 


oHerber t J. Brees. Oct. i Asso to May 15, 1941. 

_d) Ben Lear, 5 

4 C. Emmons, Oct. 25, 1940— 

% alter CG. Short, Feb. 38, i941 to Dee. 17, 1941. 
) Walter Krueger, May 16, — 

4 ley J. McNair, June 9, 1941 to July 25, 


‘Douglas MacArthur (Ret.), July 27, 1941 to 
Th fank M. Andrews, Sept.’19, 1941 to May 


4). 
d) Frank 


i aE | 


noid the grade of Lieutenant General 


d Aug. 7, 1929, with the rank of Lieu- 

eral. emcees by an act of Congress 

Beta tio in ‘eoeemiaiia of one o 

of the United States Army puz- 

oved Aug. 5, 1939, 
awaiian or P: 


¢) Douglas MacArthur, Nov. 21, 1930 to Oct. 1, 1935. 
1935 to Aug. 31, 1939. 
(c) George C. Marshall, Sept. 1) 19395— 


1941— 


€) Dwight D. Eisenhower, Feb. 11, 1943. 


* 


proved June 21, 1930, both became full generals on 
the Regular Army retired list. This act gives war- 
time rank, without increased pay or allowance, to 
officers and former officers of the United States 
Army, upon their retirement from active service. 

(c) Temporary rank while holding the office of 


Chief of Staff, as provided by an act of Congress 


approved Feb. 23, 1920. i 

(d) Recalled to active duty as a major general: 
temporarily appointed Lieutenant General and 
General under provisions of Sec. 127a National 
Defense Act as amended: ot ‘ 

(e) Temporary rank under provisions of Sec. 
127a National Defense Act as amended by an act 
of Congress approved Sept. 9, 1940. ; 


y? 


LIEUTENANT GENERALS 


oe Henry H. Arnold, Dec. 15, 1941 to Mar, 18, 
(d) George H. Brett, Jan. 7, 1942- 

(e) Stanley D. Embick (Ret.), Jan. 7, 1942— 

, (f) William §. Knudsen 


1944 
(d) Brehon B, Somervell, March 9, 1942— 
(d) Jonathan M. Wainwright, March 19/ 1942— 
(d) Joseph T. McNarney, June 15, 1942— 

ja oe D. Eisenhower, July 7, 1942 to Feb. 
P , } 

) Jacob L. Devers, Sept. 6, 1942— : 

)George C. Kenney, Oct. 15, 1942— ~ 
Robert L. Eichelberger, Oct. 15, 1942— 

) Mark W. Clark, Nov. 11, 1942— 

) Millard F. Harmon, Feb. 2, 1943— 

& d) Courtney H. Hodges, Feb. 16, 1943— . 

) George S. Patton, Jr., March 12, 1943— _ 

) Carl Spaatz, March 12, 1943— » 

) Simon B. Buckner, Jr., May 4, 1943— 

) Robert’ C. Richardson, Jr., June’1, 1943 ~ 

) Lloyd R. Fredendall, June 1, 1943. 

Omar N. Bradley, 4 
Barton K. Yount, Sept, 13, 1943. 
Ira C, Eaker, Sept. 13, 1943. 

& d) George Grunert, Oct. 8, 
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Richard K. Sutherlanc, Feb, 20, 1944. | 
Jofn C. H. Lee, Feb. 21, 1944. ' 
Raymond A. Wheeler} Feb. 21, 1944, 
James /H. Doolittle, Mar. 13,’ 1944. 
Lewis H, Brereton, Apr. 28, 1944, 
Barney McK. Giles, Apr. 28, 1944. 
Alexander M. Patch, Aug. 7, 1944. 
Daniel I. Sultan, Sept. 2, 1944. 

d) Thomas T. Handy, Sept. 2, 1944. 
d) Lucian K. Truscott, Jr., Sept. 2, 
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See 


' ee BREVET LIEUTENANT GENERAL 
_ Winfield Scott, March 29, 1847 to Nov! 1, 1861. 
iy 


Canal Departments, pursuant to an act of Congress 


approved July 31, 1940. 

(d) Temporary rank under 
Sec. 127a—National Defense Act as amended by 
an act of of Congress approved Sept. 9, 1940. ° 

(e) Recalled to active duty as a Major General; | 
temporarily appointed Lieutenant General under 
peers Sec; 127a, National Defense: Act, as 


he provisions of 


hi 


Jan, 28, 1942— : 
(d) Joseph W. Stilwell, Feb. 25, 1942 to July. Bhp of. 
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The Veterans’ Administration is an independent 
establishment of the United States’ Government, 
created by Executive Order No. 5398, duly 21, ote 
issued under authority of an Act approved July 
¢ *3' 1930. .There is maintained a central office in 
the, Veterans’ Administration Building, Washing- 

ton, D. G., and more than 100 field stations in the 
several states and three*insular offices in Hawaii, 

- Philippine Islands, and Puerto Rico, These include 
hospitals, regional offices, soldiers homes, and two 
supply depots. 

The nabore and extent of the benefits granted 
to veterans and their dependents are changed by 
Jaw from time to time. Early in the history of the 
United States, they included land grants, home- 
stead privileges, domiciliary care and pensions, but 
the benefits subsequent to World War I were chiefly 
of the following kinds, namely: (1) Monetary bent- 
fits such as compensation and pensions for dis- 
abled veterans and for dependents of deceased vet- 
erans; retirement pay for disabled officers; and 
insurance; (2) medical treatment, hospital and 
domiciliary care for discharged veterans, (3) burial 
and funeral expenses. Laws have been amended or 
enacted to make javailable to veterans of World 
War II: (1) Monetary benefits such as compensa- 
tion or pensions for disabled veterans and for 
dependents of deceased veterans; retirement pay 
for Reserve officers; and insurance; (2) medical 
treatment, hospital and domiciliary care for dis- 

i charged veterans; (3) burial and funeral expenses, 

- » (4) vocational rehabilitation for men disabled in 

service (Public No. 16, 78th. Congress, approved 

March 24, 1943);” and (5) the benefits of the 

wee Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, popularly 

ACES) called the G.I. Bill of Rights (Public No. 346, 78th 

‘Congress approved June 22, 1944), which benefits 

it are principally as follows: (a). educational aid, 

‘ {including refresher or retraining courses; (b) 

| ; loans for the purchase or conStruction.af homes, 

{ . farms and business property; and (c) readjustment 

". allowances for former “members of the armed 
each forces who are unemployed. : 

Compensation or Pension—Compensation is a 

term used to descrike monetary benefits payable 

on account of service connected death or disability 

resulting from service in World War Cor- 

responding benefits payable on account of service 

other than in World War I are termed ‘“‘pensions.” 

; The latter term is also used to describe (1) mone- 

4 _ tary benefits for age, or for disability not related 

fin to service, including such benefits payable to vet- 

: erans of World War I; and (2) monetary benefits 
to dependents of such deceased veterans. 

A pension is also payable to veterans of all prior 
wars or of the Regular Establishment for service 
disabilities, the rates being fixed by law. Veterans 
of all wars who served for a specified period 
may also receive a pension without regard to the 

- service origin of their disabilities if the conditions 
of entitlement set forth in the law are met? Similar 
basic principles are applicable in awarding com- 
‘pensation or pension to specified dependents of, de- 
ceased veterans. 

ates of compensation or pension for Service 
Gisabilities are from $9.20 to $115 a month, ac- 
cording to the degree of disablement, with higher 
rates payebic for certain disabilities specified by 
law. Rates for dependents of deceased yeterans are 
also fixed by law. 

, In lieu of pension or compensation, Reserve offi- 

Se cers called to active duty and officers appointed in 

Gay the Army of the United States, meeting the re- 

_ quirements of the Army Regulations pertaining to 

retirement of officers of the Regular Establishment, 
are retired by the War Department, certified to 
the Veterans’ Administration, and their retired 
pay, equal to 75% of their base pay, is paid by 

_ the Veterans’ Administration out of the pension 
\ appropriation. 7 

1% The total amount paid to veterans and the de- 

from the founding of the United States te June 
* from .the founding of the United States to June 
30, 1944, was $15,933,588,672.47. 
Insurance—The ,same principle. underlyin 
eranting of ‘war fisk insurance in World 
governed the Bren eg of National Service Life 
Insurance “in World War. II, namely, restoring 
the insurability of persons in service while exposed 
to the extra hazard of military or naval service 
ek fg ie he thie ts volun- 
rily, to secure a ional protection ; 
dependents in the event of death. rad pico. 
Application for this insurance may be made by 
;any man or woman in the active service of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps or Coast Guard. Such 
persons may carry not less than. $1,000 and n 
more than $10,000 of such insurance which it) 
f gee sarie, in case of death of the insured, to the 
eneficiary or beneficiaries of record or to the 

_- beneficiary or beneficiaries entitled under the law. 

Sao) On June 30, 1944, applications received for Na- 

- tional Service Life Insurance had reached $116,- 


¥ 


the 
ar T 


000,000,000. \ 


World War I 1_Veterans’ Administriition 


Burial and Funeral Expenses—Within the lim: 
tions of the applicable law, the Veterans’ 
minstration will assume the actual cost (not t 
exceed $100) of burial, funeral, and transport 
tion of the body of a veteran to the pla 
burial. When the death occurs in a Veterans’ 
minstration facility within the continental 
of the United States, payments are author 
for the actual cost (not to exceed $100) of b 
and funeral and for the transportation of % 
body to the place of burial within the contine! 
limits of the United States. r hae | 
A United States flag is furnished to drape thi 
casket of a veteran of any war or a perso’ 
charged from the United States Army, Ne Vs 
Marine. Corps or Coast Guard after serving on 
enlistment or for disability incurred in bi 34 
duty. After the burial, the flag is presented t 
the next of kin, Information as to right + 
burial in a. National Cemetery is available 
Veterans’ Administration offices. a 
Vocational Rehabilitation for World War 11 
abled—Vocational rehabilitation is provided ic 
any person who served at »v time during Worl! 
War Il, who (1) was disr’= of under conditions 
other than dishonorable;..%.">~.au @ disability int 
eurred in or aggravated by such service for wh 
pension is payable, or would be but for # 
ceipt of retirement pay; and (3) is in neéd 
vocational rehabilitation. to overcome the 
cap of such-disability, The law stipulates that n 
course of training shall extend beyond four ¥ 
and provides for the maintenance and si 
the individual veteran through increased pen 
during his training period. He will receive $92 
month, with additional .allowances. for_ spec 
dependents, The Veterans’ Administration 
thorized to defray the entire expense 
training arrangements made. ' 
_Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944— 
tional aid or a refresher or retraining co 
available for one year if the veteran was 
charged under conditions other than dishono: 
provided he served 90 days or more or wa, 
charged within that period ‘for a disabili 


dis 


' 
was pursued to ccmpletion. If a course, other they 
a refresher or retraining course, is completed satil 
factorily, a veteran is entitled to additional eauc 
tion or training providing he was not over * 
years of age when he entered service or his edig 
cation or training was interrupted by his servic 
Education or training under this law must b 
gin not later than two years after discharge _ 
fhe-end of the war (whichever is later) and tl 
additonal course beyond one year may not exceb 
the length of time in active service after Sew 

bi) 


of $50 a month if he has no dependent 

month if there are dependents. ‘i bea 
ms for Homes, Farms, Business—The Veé) 

erans’ Administration is not empowered to mi 


tration. 
Readjustment Allowances—If veers of Wo 
War II is unemployed within two years after d 
charge or the termination of the war, wh 
is -later, he may be entitled to a readj 
allowance of $20 a week, while unempl 


e i? 


= 


by the law. This allowance 
ks of un- 
Full in- 


rans’ Ad 


t—‘The Seryicemen’s Readjustment 

stablished a Veterans’ Pisce Ser- 

BON eonsistiag of the Administrator of Vet- 

| €rans sfisics, the Director of the Selective Service 
Systé ana the Adminstrator in charge of the 
Init States Employment Service. This Board 

> Shall determine ali matters of policy relating to 
he Atiministration of the Veterans’ Employment 
Servies of the United States Employment Service. 
Hach ism diseliarced from the armed services is 


)Gommunities There are also 4,500 local 
“Service Secretaries located in post offices 
Will adyise veterans on securing Govern- 
nt employment and tell them of their prefer- 
ute Fights under the law. 

General—A discharge or release from active 
erVice Wider conditions other than dishonorable is, 
eral. & prerequisite to entitlement to vet- 
ere benefits. 

AS @ guide to those seeking additional informa- 
1 following is appended: 
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Selective Service—Your 
Board. local Selective Service 

overnment Insurance—Director of Insurance 

Veterans’ Administration, Washington 25, D. C. 

oS ape oS ese sroatoner or reem- 

mn eman 0 ou. 

Service ca your local Selective 

mployment—U. S. Employment rvice; 

Civ Service Commission.» ih at a ae 
Education—Veterans’ Adminstration. 
Vocational Training“—Veterans’ Administration; 

also (if disability not due to service) your State 

Department of Education. 

Loans for Homes, Farms, Business—Veterans’ 
Adminstration. 

Veterans’ Benefits—Veterans’ Adminstration. 
Disability pensions, hospital care, medical atten- 
tion, insurance (government), national soldiers’ 
homes, burial allowance. - 

Legal Aid—Your State Bar Association; Red 
Cross; Legal Aid Society. 

Financial Aid; Personal Problems—Red Cross or 
County Welfare Office. 
nnn Tax (Federal)—Nearest Internal Revenue 

ce. 

Income Tax (State)—State Tax Commission, at ! 
State Capital. ‘ 

Social Security Benefits—Nearest Social Security 
Board field office. 

Unemployment Benefits—Nearest U. S. Employ- 
ment Service office. 

_Mustering-Out Pay—Apply to appropriate ser- 
vice: Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard. 


Source: United States Treasury Department 


~ World War I Debt Owed the U. S. As of July 1, 1944 


Interest post- 
poned aud pay- 


Interest. accrued 
and unpaid un- 


Total Principal able under der funding and 
Country Indebedness . Unpaid! moratorium moratorium 
agreements agreements 
Funded debts: 
Un eee ea $495, 263,077.60 $400,680,000.00 $3,750,000.00 $90,833,077.60 
~ aoe 170,484,850.31 GS-22), LOS ORs) 5 so! slo ees 5,243, 41 
492,360,20 6,960,797.74 


23,/919,170.81 


8,704,800.15 "941'403:92 763,396:204l. ys tic eee 

4,529,589,934.38 | 3,863,650,000.00 | 38,636, 500.00 627,303, 434.38 | 

26,024, 539.59 25,980,480.66 |-:.......-..2:-0- 44,058.93 

6;263.764.782.58 | 4,368,000,000.00 131,520,000.00 |  1,764,244'782.58 

36,437,695.10 31,516,000.00 449'080.00 4.472,615.10 

2'674,567.89 1,908,560. 57,072.75 708,935.14 

2,047'231,659.34 | 2,004;900,000.00 2,506, 125.00 39,825,534.34 

"875,762.05 6,879,464.20 205,989.96 2/790,307.89 

8,848,573.28 ‘6,197,682.00 185,930.46 2'464'960.82 

299,332,204 20 206,057,000.00 6,161,835.00 87,113,369:20 

es are | 73,111,160.13 G3,RB0 SOUS). Osetra sae. "250,599.70 

eee. S - 63,088,593.78 "625, 000:00shs 2 o20 sateen cire dap 1,463,593.78 

2 $14,058,351,371.19 |$11,230,903,272.98 | $184,728,289.60 | $2,642,719,808.61 

i eee 26,793,083.46 17 ORO 907404. «Lunt hs ee 14,833,165.97 
a Bee 438/449/173.08 S02'OO1, 20787 Abie sdk docu etc 245,847,875.71 ; 
anes 2g oe = 2a $465,242,256.54 |  $204,561,214.86 |..............-2.]  $260,681,041.68 

Grand total....... $14,523,593,627.73 |$11,435,464,487.84 | $184,728,289.60 | $2,903,400,850.29 


to contract terms. 
overnment of the United States. 


solution approved June 12, 1941 (Public Law No. 


' Finland signed an armistice with Russia and 
reat Britain (Sept. 19, 1944). The chief terms 


ere: 
Withdrawal by Finland behind the 1940 frontier 
teding Karelia to the Soviet Union. 

‘Cession of the Petsamo area in northern Fin- 
d, site of some of the world’s richest nickel 
posits. ‘ 
Lease to Russia for 50 years of the Porkkala 


Rumania withdrew from the Axis line-up (Aug. 

23, 1944), declared war on Germany two days later 
md signed an armistice with Russia, Great Britain 
and the United States, acting on behalf af the 
United Nations (Sept. 13). The terms of the 
armistice provided that Rumania would throw its 
rmy, Navy and Air Force against Germany under 
(Soviet) command, restore everything taken 

9m the Allies, including Soviet territory,- pay 
ussia $300,000,000 damages and accept direction 
om an Allied control commission until a final 
ce was signed 


* 3Includes principal postponed under moratorium agreement and principal amounts not paid accord- 


he German Government has been notified that the Government of the United States will look to 
German Government for the discharge of the indebtedness of the Government of Austria 


8This Government has not accepted the provisions of - 
4Also includes interest postponed and payable under agreement of May l, 1941, and the Joint 


Finland’s Armistice With Russia and Great Britain 


Rumania’s Armistice With The United Nations 


to the 
the moratorium. 
110, 77th Congress). a . 


headland, just southwest of Helsinki, and an un- 
specified land and sea area nearby. 
Placing all airdromes in eastern and. south- 
western Finland at the disposal of the Allies. 
Making temporarily available to the Allies all of 
Finland’s merchant fleet. ; + Wi 
Disarming of all German troops in Finland, _ ¥: 
Placing the Finnish Army on a peacetime basis. 
Payment of $300,000,000 indemnity to Russia 
over a six-year period. 7 


In return for’ ending its three year adherence 
to the Axis, Rumania was assured that the United” 
Nations would consider as void the Vienna agree- 
ment (Aug. 30, 1940) in which Rumania, under 
German pressure, surrendered Transsylvania to 
Hungary, and that either or most of the province 
would be returned to Rumania. | 

The agreement provided for the restoration of 
the Rumania-Soviet frontier of June 28, 1940, 
under which Bukowina and Bessarabia are to be 
recognized as parts of the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics. 


x 
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52 : World War I [Atlantic 


The Atlantic Charter 


President Franklin D. Roosevelt and Prime. Minister Winston Churchill 


Atlantic” early in August, 1941, and issued a joint 
ie Suey Oy op oe = Pasi Charter, 
ashington (Aug. , said: f 
The President of the United States and the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Churchill, representing His Majesty's 
Government inthe United Kingdom, have met at 


sea. 

They have been accompanied by officials of their 
two governments, including high ranking officers 
of their military, naval and air services. _ 

The whole problem of the supply of munitions of 
war, as provided by the Lease-Lend Act, for the 
armed forces of the Unted States and for those 
countries actively.engaged in resisting aggression 
has been further examined. _ 

Lord Beaverbrook, the Minister of Supply of the 
British Government, has joined in‘ these con- 
ferences. He is going to proceed to Washington to 
discuss further details with appropriate officials of 
the United States Government., Thesé conferences 
will also cover the supply problems of the Soviet 
Union. ‘ 5 3 

The President and the Prime Minister have had 
several conferences. , They have considered the 
dangers to world civilization arising from the 
Policies of military domination by conquest upon 
which the Hitlerite government of Germany and 
other governments associated therewith have em- 
barked, and have made clear the steps which their 
countries are respectively taking for their safety in 
the face of these dangers. 5 b 

They have agreed upon the following joint 
declaration: , 

The President of the United States of America 
and the Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill, represent- 
ing His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom, being met together, deem it right to 
make known certain common principles in- the 
national policies of their- respective countries on 
which they base their hopes for a better future for 
the world. f 

First, their countries seek no aggrandizement, 
territorial or other; : 

Second, they desire to see no territorial changes 
that do not accord with the freely expressed wishes 


The official statement, covering. the meeting, mie 


Cr orn 


Br 


Charter; United N ations 


‘met “Som¢where on i 


declaration of the peace aims of the United Stat 


of the peoples concerned; , | ; | 

Third, they respect the right of ail peoples t' 
choose the form of government under’ which thes 
w ll live; and they wish to see sovereigin rights an 
self-government restored to those who\ have bee: 
forcibly deprived of them; { 4 

Fourth, they will endeavor, with du¢ respect for 
their existing obligations, to further the enjoymeny 
by all States, great or small, victor o1 vanquish ab 
of access, on equal terms, to the tradle and _to thij 
raw materia's of the world which ate needed tq 
their economic prosperity; _ 4 = Ai 

Fifth, they desire’ to bring abowt the fullesy 
collaboration between all nations in/ the econopim 
field with the object of securing, for all, improve 
labor standafds, economic adjustment and sociy 
security; fick. 

Sixth, after the final destruction of the Naim 
tyranny, they hope to see established a peace whic : 
will afford to all nations the means of dwelling 4 
safety within their own boundaries, and‘ which’ wil 
afford assurance that all the men in all the Jane 
may BYE out their lives in freedom from fear ang 
want; = 

Seventh, such a peace should enable all men | 
traverse the high seas and oceans withou 
hindrance; ae 4 

Eighth, they believe that all of the nations ce 
the world, for realistic as well as spiritual reasons 
must come to the abandonment of the use of force: 
Since no future peace can be maintained if land 
sea or air armaments continue to be employed bil 
nations which threatén, or may threaten, ageress 
sion outside of their frontiers, they believe, pendin 
the establishment of a wider and permanent syster 
of general security, that the disarmament of suc 
nations.is essential. They wiil likewise aid ani 
encourage all other practicable measures whici 
will lighten for peace-loving peoples the crushins 
burden of armaments. 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
Winston 8S. CHURCHILL. 


DECLARATION BY THE UNITED NATIONS 


All 26 countries at war with one or more of the 
Axis powers pledged themselves (Jan. 2, 1942) in 
Washington in a “‘Declaration by the United Na- 
tions’’ not to make a separate armistice or peace 
and to employ full military or economic reSources 
against the enemy each is fighting. The signatory 
powers to the Declaration aré the United States, 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, China, 
Australia, Belgium, Canada, Colombia signed Jan. 
17, 1943; Costa Rica, Cuba, Czechoslavakia, Do- 
minican Republic, El Salvador, Greece, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, India, Luxemburg, the Nether- 
ee eR Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, 

oland, 

These governments ‘‘having subscribed to a com- 
mon program of purposes and principles embodied 
‘in the joint declaration of the President of the 
United States of America and the Prime Minister 


The United Nations a | 


Source: United Nations Information Office. cae 


The following countries were the first to sigh 
the Declaration by The United Nations in Wash- 
ington Jan, 1, 1942: ~~ 


1. United States. 13. Greece. 
2. United Kingaom of, 14. Guatemala, . 
Great Britain and North- 15. Haiti. 
ern Ireland. e 16. Honduras. 
A 3.S.R. 17. India. 
4. China, ~ 18. Luxembourg. 
5. Australia. 19. Netherlands. 
6. Belgium. 20. New Zealand. 
7. Canada. 21, Nicaragua. 
8. Costa’ Rica. » 22. Norway. 
9. Cuba... 23. Panama. 
10. Czechoslovakia. 24. Poland. 


‘11, Dominican Republic 25. Seuth Africa. 
12. El Salvador. > 26. Yugoslavia. 
Representatives of two other countries should 


_ be added to this first ‘list, for they were fighting 


in'the common team against the common ene- 


mies; \ 
27. France,~ 28. Denmark, 


In the case of France, because the fight has been 
earried on by the French authorities reconstituted 
in London and later in Algiers, that country has 
always been regarded as one‘ of the United Nations. 


of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Nor 
ern Ireland’ dated Aug. 14, 1941, known as thi 
Atlantic Charter, being convinced that complet’ 
victory over their enemies is essential to defend life! 
liberty,. independence and religious freedom, an: 
to preserve human rights and justice in their ew: 
lands as well as in other lands, and that they ar 
now engaged in a common struggle against Savasis 
= brutal forces seeking to subjugate the world 
eclare: 


‘*(1) Each government pledges itself to employ it! 
full resources, military or economic, against thosi 
members of the Tripartite Pact and its adh ta 
with which such government is at war. e | 


*‘(2) Each government pledges itself to coopera 
with the governments signatory ‘hereto and not 
make a separate armistice or peace with 
enemies.’’ ; | ee 


esi 


Ae 


In the case of Denmark, her King and Governmen: 
having be held under duress in the homelanc: 
the DanisH Minister in Washington signified thi 
adherence of all Danes in the free world to thi 
common cause. ~ 
_Since that date the following other countrie 
signed the Declaration on the date indicated an’ 
thus became members of the United Nations team 
Mexico, June 5, 1942. " 
The Philippines, June 14, 1942. 
1. Ethiopia, July 28, 1942. 

Iraq, Jan. 16, 1943. 
33. Brazil, Feb. 8, 1943. | 
Bolivia, April 27, 1943. ‘ ; 
35. Iran, Sept. 14, 1943. | 
36. Colombia, Jan, 17, 1944. 3 
Liberia, April 10, 1944. 


France was admitted as the fourth permanen 
member of the European Advisory Commission ii 
full membership with Great Britain, Russia ani} 
the United States. Membership in the commissioid 
gives France an equal say with other nations 1 
the war settlement with Germany and other prob 
lems of the peace. The move followed Allie 
recognition of the French Provisional Governmen 


Flag of the United Nations . 


The flag of the United Nations, as formally un- 
furled in Washington (March 18, 1943) consists of 
four vertical red bars on a white field and is 
known as the Four Freedoms flag. 
tended to wave alone but alongside the flag of the 


4 


country in which it it displayed. ‘The flag 


official, the is 


work of a group of citizen b| 
4 Cae | a airs aera he obientives ae a 
2 aim 
throughout the world. ©" “UPPOFt for: its 


.t 
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5 The Second Quebec Conference 


mt Franklin D. Roosevelt and Prime Min- |-be no single command, f 

: C ; . for that woul 

Ad nston Churchill with their military staffs| the comprehension of any man. Theve yet ines 

Paerond conference in Quebec (Sept. 11-16, | commands, under Admiral Lord Louis Mountbat- 
means to speed the defeat of Germa~y and | ten in southeast Asia, Gen. Douglas MacArthur in 

. Premier Joseph Stalin did not attend thej the Southwestern Pacific and the floating part of 

erence, pleading that he ‘‘could not leave the | the operations commanded by Admiral Chester W. 


m of the army for the shortest period.” Nimitz from Hawaii. He said P . 
i the close of the conference this joint state- | Were ‘not discussed. Unb ea 
t was issued: The chief points made by Mr. Churchill were: 


Phe President and the Prime Minister and the |. 1.—“Our affairs (British and American) are so 
ined Chiefs of Staff held a series of meetings, intermingled that it would not be possible to con- 
& which tHey discussed all aspects of the war | duct these great affairs and large combined plans 
inst Germany and Japan. In a very short space | Without frequent meetings of the principals and 
me they reached decisions on,ali points both | their high officers.’’ 
ith regard to the completion of the war in Europe, 2.—A hint that another Anglo-American confer- 

‘approaching its final stages, and the destruc- | €@ce With the Russians is forthcoming when he 

of the barbarians of the Pacific. said that the plans for the European invasion made 
he most serious difficulty with which the Que- | here last year were carried ‘‘to a higher and finer 
onference has béen confronted has been to find | Point’ at Teheran, where our Russian ally took 
m and opportunity for marshaling against Japan | P&rt. P ; 

sive forces which each and all of the] ...2-—, His conference is held under “‘happier aus- 

$ concerned are ardent to engage against | Pices’’ than any other because one phase of the war 
enemy.” is ‘‘steadily and surely approaching completion.” 
he president and Prime Minister also addressed 4.—The decisions of this conference will be 


arten te: : “| spelled out in action on the Pacific just as those of 
eo Jenne main points in the re-| the last Quebec conference are now being realized 


; A in_ Europe. 
——the outstanding fact of this conference, he| 5 —'The only “‘little bit of friction” during the 


tid, has been that it took less time, there was less i “ami » 
.4 Ae . eee conference, which was ‘‘amicab]ly resolved,’’ arose 
n — a eee >t “pele iar reached | over the desire of the British ton a greater part in 
I Bog Bed for ah “far ahead as any be _ fae ene 
S .—The conference / a q 
mc Ruetih triius danete as rapidly is friendship ce was conducted “‘in a blaze of 
ev orid as they-are today. For earlier conferences of Allied leaders see the 
3 Phe logistics of the Pacific War represented | 1944 World Almanac, Atlantic, pages 110; Casa- 
e = ae asee a by the conferees, sors? pages a ae oe pages 111-112; Que- 
2 " ec rst), page ; Cairo, page 113; Teheran, 
-—By the nature of Pacific geography there can | page 113. — 


Dumbarton Oaks Conference 


nited States, Great*Britain, Russia and| 4. An international court of justice to handle 
ee oe in Washington (Oct. 9, 1944) the | justiciable disputes. C 
of the Dumbarton Oaks Conference to In the event the Security Council decided peace 

pmmiend the creation . an international | was threatened, it would have power to: 

y organization to be known as The United a. Determine what measures not involving force 
lons and to be empowered “‘to take such action | —such as diplomatic pressure or economic sanc- 
. haval ot land forees as may be necessary | tions—would be employed, and call on members 
aintain or restore international peace and}of the United Nations to apply them. ~ 
ity.’ The draft was reached after seven b. If force is necessary, order such air, sea 
veeks of or land actions as the situation warrants, including 
The “tentative proposals’’ would give to the | demonstrations of military might, blockade or 
ited States, Great Britain, Russia, China and actual military operations. 

ice Special responsibility and authority for en- Strategic direction of these military forces 
“ing peace. The conferees made clear their in- | would be in the hands of a military staff com- 
ition to attack potential aggressors of the future | mittee made up of staff representatives of the 
Bfore rather than after they had made war. Security Council’s permanent members. 
Phe proposed charter would set up: The General Assembly, whose decisions would 
. A General Assembly of all peace-loving na- | be by two-thirds vote, would make recommenda- 
which would make recommendations for} tions but would refer questions requiring action 
ming world peace and security. to the Security Council. _ ; 
Security Council of 11 members which The Economic and Social Council, of 18 nations 
‘have full responsibility for determining | selected for three-year terms by the Assembly. 
to maintain peace through | would facilitate ‘‘solutions of international eco- 
or military means. Permanent | nomic, social and other humanitarian problems 
T'S be the United States, Great | and promote respect for human rights and funda- 
in, Russia, China and ultimately France. | mental freedoms.’’ 
would be chosen by the Assembly for two- Nothing binding was taken in the decisions. 
‘terms by two-thirds vote. The Council would | Officials explained that the conferees put for- 
ve at its disposal air, sea and land forces eon- | ward a series of incomplete ‘‘tentative proposals’’ 
buted by member nations of the Assembly. | which must be filled out in a meeting of the 
' procedure remains to be decided. chiefs of state, reviewed by The United Nations 
‘An Economic and- Social Council operating | in a conference and then accepted by each Gov- 
‘the assembly to deal with “humanitarian” | ernment “‘in accordance with their constitutional 
of international relations. processes.”” : 


i. t ‘Terms of Bulgarian Armistice with United Nations 


igaria signed an armistice pes ish re P raneNe g Ae esl Sh ale and trial of persons 
Ooallgg Billige iN pees in- Dissolve all fascist organizations; 

a ratatt f the United Nations that | Permit supervision by the Allied High Command 
me pomremyce Ole iderable part |0f_#ll publications, theater performances, films, 
ountry had put into effect a considerable p postal system, radio and communications; 

of the armistice which provided Bul- | Restore all property of the United Nations and 
‘ould: their nationals, including Greek and Yugoslav 
) m German forces in the country and turn | property and make such reparations for loss and 
n over to the Allies as prisoners of war; damage caused by war to the United Nations, in- 
, vide such land, sea and air forces as may be nee —— and Yugoslavia as may be deter- 
: ¢: i m ater; 
ified for service under direction of the Soviet Turn over to the Soviet High Command war 


“Command until the defeat of Germany at | ,sterial of Germany and her satellites, including 
me the military forces will be demobilized | Bulgarian and Axis ships; Allied ships in Axis ports 
on a peace footing under the direction of | also go to Russia to be used in common war against 
ied Control Commission; Germany and Hungary, ‘‘the vessels to be returned 
iit free movement of Allied forces on Bul- | subsequently to their owners;”’ 

tory and, if requested, assist in such Accept tripartite control by the Allied Control 
nents at her own expense; ie wes Com in Teh iag a 2 the he eee 

nd provide trans] ation 0. - | the under the chairmans: e 

rigor so wat and internees: also the release j representative of the Allied (Soviet) High Com- 
tioal internees: ; mand. j 
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United States Army Casualties in World War l 
? Source: United States Army ESS ae 
AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCE IN BATTLE | ho: 


ae 
| Europe & Siberia Grand Total ~ i 
Cie it OR IEEE TAL a Sp - = ae 

Enlist- Enlist- q Enlist- 1 

Officers Bh Mee ‘Totals |Officers| ed Men | Totals |Officers| ed Men ES 

Killed in action..... a 1,648} 35,523} 37,171 1 26 27 1,649} 35,549 i 
Died of wounds...... 559| 12,375} 12,934 _ 8 8 559 12, oem 
Wounds not mortal... 6,904] 186,698] *193,605 4 48 52 6,908] 186,7 ‘6 
*“Lotalesiicoi5.:: 4 9,111} 234,596] 243,710 5 8Z 87 9,116) 234,678 

*Includes 3. nurses. > 


One field clerk suffered wounds not mortal in Europe. 2 
AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCE AT SEA i 


Seven officers and 363 enlisted men were killed in action at sea; one officer and four enlisted mp 

wounded (not mortal) at sea. ae 
Died of disease, 62,670. i $ <u 
Accidental and other deaths, 6,776. 

Taken prisoners, 4,416. . : 
The number of troops serving in the Army in World War I was 4,057,101 and includes M: 
The number serving overseas was 2,059,629 but does not include Marines in the Army. 2 
Total Army casualties from all causes, 318,035. 7 > 


; : 
- United States Navy Casualties in World War'l 


Source: United States Navy het 


United States Navy Marine Corps 
Enlisted Enlisted 
Officers Men Total Officers Men Total 
Killed in Action (on I.and) 3 11 14 | 45 1,409 1,454 
(at Sea) 29 328 357 
DO BH BCA. coc. cele eM Al 416 457 0 3 3 
Died of wounds received 
in action (on Land) 0 57 33 a4 1,007 
(at Sea) 6 52 58 ; 
Wounded and gassed not|? 
MOUPAILY i dic Gkcin pea eae *7,714 7,714 
: ROC E iste b fowler p15 79 814 893 78 10,100 10,178 
_ Died of disease and other 
PEANERNG he iobece tins! dana ea 368 6,073 6,441 40 780 820 
Uotal til acces 447 6,887 7,334 118 10,880 10,998 18,3323 


*No breakdown between officers and enlisted men available. 


Casualties of All Belligerents in World War I 


Source: U. S. War Department 


Total H 
Mobilized Killed and Wounded Prisoners Total 
Forces Died Casualties jand Missing| Casualties 


Number Number Number Number 
7,700,000 4,950,000 | 2,500,000 9,150,000 
1/357,800 4'266,000. 537,000 6,160,800 
908/371 2'090/212 191/652 3,190,235 
650,000 947,000 600,000 23197.000 
126,000 234'300 4,500 364,800 
300 907 re re 

512 O00 139 098 So'958 Bai 106 

i 33, 152195 331,106 
13,716 44'6 34,65 "061 
7001 21. 1,0 1000 
71222 13,751 12/318 33,291 
‘000 10;000 ; ‘ooo 


5,152,115. 12,831,004 4,121,090 22,104,209 


11,000,000 1,773,700 4,216,058 1,152.8 7,142,5. 
o808,000 1,200,000 3,620,000 2'300;000 7:020;000 
3 (0,000 325,000 400,000 250,000 -975,000 
1,200,000 87,500 152,390 27,029 266,919 
22,850,000 3,386,200 8,388,448 3,629,829 15,404,477 rr 


—_——— es | | | _—— ————- —_ —_. —— = 
Grand total..| 65,038,810 8,538,315 21,219,452 7,750,919 37,508,686 | | 


‘ Death Rate of*U. S. Soldier Wounded put at 3.7 


Secretary of War Stimson made public (March | have led to an in 5 
ale Ra HERR IT al eel Shove overseas Tequiring hospitalization wernt 
War II as compared with 6.1 in World War Tt The only Ob ae Ceo ee ee pase 


only 0.5 a 1,000 men, as com: ig 

report also that that improvement was shown in| of 12.8 a 1 ing th var. ta ante 
Coen every phase of general health of American | United Sites el 7 A ce frank oo 
Although extensive operations in the ‘tropics Sate of “15.6 vs ‘Soon Cos eee vou 
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War Chronology, Dec, 


a3 1943—DECEMBER 

; ,,,Dec. 16—Moscow said the Germans were doing 

heavy defense fighting’’ south of Nevel.—Chung- 
king reported several enemy detachments had been 
‘Surrounded southwest of Lihsien and were being 
Wiped out.—In the Marshalls, United States planes 
bombed Taroa and Wotje—It was officially re- 
vealed that 1,026 United States Marines were killed 
ih lancing on the Japanese-held island of Tarawa, 
‘in the Gilberts—Rome was bombed by several 
hundred British planes after dark; nearly 1,700 tons 
Of explosives were dropped. German planes, it 
| Was Said, intercepted the attacking aircraft with 
|. tockets. London said 30 British bombers were lost; 
Berlin said 58. 
Dee. 17—President Roosevelt returned to Wash- 
ington from the Middle East conference and dis- 
closed a threat against his life’ while in Tehran. 
—Algiers announced French troops were fighting 
in Europe With the Allies against Germany. 
_ Equipped. with modern American weapons they 

have taken their place in the battle line in the 

mountains of Italy and have made contact with 
the enemy.—Tokyo said 18 of 40 United States 
planes, attacking Rabaul in daylight were shot 
down.—The Japanese lost 14 planes in three air 
attacks on the beachhead established at Arawe, 
New Britain, by United States troops. 
4 Dec. 18—United States troops advanced three 
» Miles from their landing beachhead, Arawe.—Gen. 
MacArthur announced Chinese-American capture 
of 10 more places from retreating Japanese in the 
Shihmen-Sinan area in the Rice Bow! district.—In 
italy French troops in the San Pietro district re- 

: Screed halting the Germans in hand-to-hand fight- 
' img.—The Russian Army in the southern Ukraine 
; has captured several enemy strong points and 

Killed 1,400 Nazis in the Kirovograd area, Moscow 

announced. 

Dec. 19—Americans took Mignano and pushed 
OM a miie toward Cassino in Italy.—A crowd of 
50,000 saw three Germans and a Russian con- 
» yieted of war atrocities hanged in the public square 
>) mm Kharkov.—Allied planes again bombed Inns- 
> bruck and Augsburg, also targets on the Italian 
» side of the Brenner Pass; 1,000 tons of bombs were 
) dropped on the naval and shipbuilding base at 
' *Kiel—Off New Ireland, Allied planes sank a Ja- 
2 ont troop-laden barge and a tanker, at Vita 
"Islands. in Arawe Allied troops ‘‘have cleared the 
" enemy from the Peninsula and have advanced up 
the coast to seize the village of Umling Olu.”’ 

Dec. 20—A revolution in Bolivia, which earlier 
) had declared war on Germany, overthrew the 
. ee ce of Gen. Enrique Penaranda and put 

ictor Paz Estenssoro in the presidential palace, 
With Maj. Gualberto Villarroal as chief of the 
> revolutionary junta.—Canadian planes bombed 
Mannheim and Ludwigshafen.—Germans in Russia 

| evacuated at the mouth of the Dnieper.—German 
» Planes again bombed London.—United States planes 
dropped 1,200 tons of bombs in daylight on 
Bremen; 40 Germaa and 33 American aircraft 
were shot down. That night British planes dropped 
ars tons of explosives and incendiaries on Frank- 
fort, Berlin said the allies lost 98 planes.—Allied 
he Reale Sofia, Bulgaria, rail yards and the 
airfield at Eleusis, Greece—United States Navy 
> Hellcat fighters and. Army and Navy Dauntless 
» light bombers bombed and strafed enemy installa- 
ms on Emidj Island, Jaluit Atoll in the South 

—Tokyo reported 3,000 Japanese -soldiers 
at 1,500 civilians*in naval service were killed by 
mited States forces'in the battle for Tarawa 
and Makin. 

__ Dec. 21—In Italy, Canadian troops broke into 
wOrtona. -Other Allies took Mount Spinuccio, near 
‘Fillignano. Allied planes flew offensive sweeps over 

4 area, destroying. rail cars ‘and motor 
=» transport. They shot down 28 planes and lost 11. 
> —German planes attacked placés in England in 
Lo Thames Estuary and in the London area. 
; United States planes made raids on Thailand 
(Siam) .—In Arawe, United States planes bombed 
‘enemy positions between Sipul and the Pulie River. 
Another formation attacked enemy defense instal- 
dations at Aisago, near Cape.Bushing. At Cape 

| Gloucester United States units bombed and strafed 

' enemy bivouac and supply areas at the airdrome 
and along the coast of Natamo. The enemy naval 
» pase at Rabaul on New Britain, 250 miles northeast 

of the Arawe beachhead, was attacked by Allied 

ned bombers.—United States planes dropped 
ons,of bombs on Taroa. They were attacked by 

Japanese planes there and by 25 when Maloelap 
toll. was bombed; 11 Japanese and three Allied 

were shot down; three other Allied planes 
the. first long-range raid since 


Es 


i 


16, 1943--Dee. 15, 1944 


Dec. 22—United States planes in raids over 
Western Germany shot down 38 and lost 25,— 
There was hand-to-hand fighting in the streets of 
Ortona in Italy—In Yugoslavia the provisional re- 
gime of Marshal Tito (Josip Broz) ordered King 
Peter’s Government-in-Exile deprived of all rights 
and “‘forbade’’ thé King to return until his home- 
land was liberated.—In the Arctic Sea German 
warships, Berlin said, sank three Soviet speed- 
boats.—At Arawe Allied forces consolidated and 
extended their positions; three Japanese air at- 
tacks were repulsed. In New Guinea, at Madang, 
21 tons of Allied bombs were dropped in the Huon 
Peninsula Allied troops reached and occupied 
Habika.—Chungking said the south and north 
banks of the Lin River in northern Htnan in 
China had been cleared of remnants of the enemy. 
—At Beirut, Gen. George Catroux signed an agree- 
ment with the Syrian and Lebanese governments 
handing over to those two nations all legislative 
and administrative functions which France hither- 
to exercised in their name under a League of Na- 
tions mandate.—In Northern Burma United States 
Air Force planes bombed targets throughout the 
Hukawng Valley. 

Dec. 23—Fighting still ragéd in Italy in the 
northwest part of Ortona. Indian troops aided 
Canadians in_the struggle—The Allies ‘lost 32 
planes over Germany and France, Berlin said! 
Targets included camps at Merliamont and an 
airfield at Glize-Rojen, Holland.—Japanese planes 
raided Cape Marcus and posts on Arauo Island, 
and at Rabaul, Tokyo said, shot down 24 of 75 
Allied planes, losing six in the combat.’ A Mac- 
Arthur bulletin said the Allies lost four and shot 
down 30.—Allied planes dropped 153 tons of bombs 
on Japanese defenses in New Britain and Cape 
Glouster. Theré were Allied air raids in New 
Guinea, the Solomons:and Burma, including, an 
Allied bulletin said, ‘“‘one in the Tiddim area, 
carried out by Gurkha units on Japanese positions 
astride an important road.’’—Japanese planes made 
five raids on Tarawa; and three on ©Makin.~— 
United States planes dropped more than 13 tons 
of bombs on the White Cloud airdrome at Canton. 
Other United States planes again bombed Bankok. 

Dec. 24—Appointment of Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower as Supreme Commander of the Anglo-Amer- 
ican invasion forces was announced by President 
Roosevelt. He was succeeded in the Mediterranean 
area by Gen. Sir Henry M. Wilson as the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Allied Forces.—More than 
1,300 United States aircraft attacked rocket gun 
installations in the Pes-de-Calais area. This in- 
cluded the largest number of heavy bombers ever 
dispatched by the United States Army Eighth Air 
Force in a single mission. RAF planes also made 
another heavy bombing attack on Berlin. Berlin 
said-19 Allied planes were shot down.—Allied forces 
took Vezzani, three miles southwest of Ortona.— 
Russian soldiers captured the fortified city of Gora- 
dok, 17 miles from Vitebsk.—The Chinese high 
command announced all Japanese troops west of - 
the Sungtze River, which connects the Hangtse , 
with the Tungting Lake, had been cleared out 
and that the walled city of Sungtze had been re- 
captured.—The United States submarine Grayling 
was reported lost.—The United States destroyer 
Leary was torpedoed and sunk in the Atlantic.— 
In the Huon Peninsula Allied troops pushed along 
the coast toward Wandokai. At Cape Gloucester 
360 toms of Allied bombs were dropped and United 
States troops landed. United States planes bombed 
targets on the island of Nauru. 

Dec. 25—French troops scaled several heights in 
the Ortona area in Italy.—Moscow reported the 

d Army had retaken 200 places and advanced to 
within 11 miles of Vitebsk, killing 2,000 Germans. 
—Allied planes from the Solomons dropped 50 tons 
of bombs on the Lakunal airdrome on Rabaul, ‘shot 
down 30 planes and lost four.—Allied planes 
bombed Sauren village on Arawe Island and struck 
at enemy defense positions at Cape Gloucester, 
dropping 260 tons of bombs. Other villages and in- 
stallations also were bombed. An enemy picket 
boat and barge were destroyed near Gneisenau 
Point. 

Dec. 26—A communique of the British Admi- 
ralty said: ‘“‘This afternoon, Dec. 26, the Ger- 
man battleship Scharnhorst was brought into ac- 
tion by units of the Home Fleet under command 
of Admiral Sir Bruce Fraser (KCB, KBE), which 
was covering a north Russian convoy. The Sharn- 
horst was sunk this evening off North Cape, Nor- 
way.’’ The convoy, London said later was under 
the protection of the British battleship, Duke of 
York, seven cruisers and two formations, the war- 
ship Jamaica and a Norwegian warship, also planes. 
In, the fight which lasted from dawn to 7:45 P.M., 
the 26;000-ton Scharnhorst, several times hit, in- 
cluding a broadside from the Duke of York, sank 
60 miles northeast of North Cape. The British 
cruisers Norfolk and Saumarez ‘‘suffered a few 
casualties and minor damage.’’ Some survivors of 


| the Scharnhorst were picked.up and made prison- 


a 


‘stroyer, 
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ers.—U-boats in the last few days, Berlin said, 
have sunk five ships (34,500 tons), nine destroyers 
and escort ships in convoys; plus a. flying boat i 
the Bay of Biscay.—United States Marines landed 
on the western end of New Britain after having 
dropped 294 tons of bombs on_ Japanese beach- 
heads on either side.of Cape Gloucester, at the 
northwest entrance to Vitiaz Strait, also occupied. 
A United States destroyer (U.S.S. Brownson) and 
a transport wére lost; 61 Japanese planes were shot 
down, A Tokyo bulletin said the Allies lost two 
cruisers, two transports and 15 planes: 17 Japanese 
planes“ were lost.—Allied planes sank a Japanese 
destroyer, two cargo ships and three barges at 
Kavieng, in New Ireland; and at Rabaul_in two 
days shot down 41 enemy planes and lost 11. In 


‘the Rabaul fight, Tokyo said, the Allies lost 18 


planes and at Cape Merkus they lost two special 
transports heavily laden with_troops, two motor 
torpedo boats and 14 planes.—Chinese troops com- 
pleted their occupation of Kungan. 

Dec. 27—Ortona, in Italy, after another day of 
street-to-street fighting, was evacuated by the Ger- 
mans. Canadian units of the British Eighth Army 
were reported slugging their way house-by-house. 
The Gerfhans, in defense of their Adriatic key- 
stone, turned flame throwers on the Canadians.— 
The Russian Army advanced 14 miles west of 
Kiey, and retook 100 places on_the.way toward 
Zhitomir, 18 miles away. The Russians captured 
60 more places and were within eight miles of 
Vitebsk. ; d 

Dec. 28—Americans and Canadians in Italy com- 
pleted occupation of the hill of Sammucro, north 
of Venafro. The Germans also were cleared out of 
the ruins of Ortona, now the most northern Allied 
post on the Adriatic coast.—Soviet forces took 
Korostyshev and 60 more places on the way to 
Zhitomir, 12 miles distant.—In a two -day fight 
in the Bay of Biscay, three German destroyets and 
a blockade runner were sunk by a force of British 
eruisers, supported by United States and_other 
planes. Berlin said U-boats sank five or six British 
destroyers, and the aciual German loss was one 
eruiser'|and two torpedo boats, several German 
destroyers and torpedo *boats were damaged.— 
United States submarines in the Far East, Wash-, 
ington disclosed, have sunk two tankers, a de- 
two transports and seven freighters.— 
Japanese planes made air attacks at Arawe, at 
Cape Gloucester, in Burma and China.—Allied 
planes dropped bombs in the Huon Peninsula, 
Buka, Empress Augusta Bay, Kavieng, Cape St. 
George, Ramu Valley, Madang. Kieta and Buin. 

Dec. 29—In Italy, on the Tyrrhenian coast, the 
west end of the battle line was attacked by the 
Germans. In the Rome area, Allied planes bombed 
German airfields at Guildonia, Centocelle and 
Ciampino. French Morccco troops are aiding Al- 


_ lies in the hills,—British planes dropped 2,240 tons 


_ across the Garigliano River behind the Germans 


ef bombs on Berlin and lost 23 planes there and 11 
elsewhere. A raid by United States planes followed: 
Berlin admitted that heavy damage was done,—At 
Rabaul, eight of 60 Japanese planes were shot 
down by the defending Allies. In New Britain, 51 
tons of Allied bombs were dropped on Cape Hoskins. 

Deg. 30—In air raids by United States planes 
over southwest Germany. 34 were lost by the raid- 


‘ers and\ 23 by the defenders.—In Italy, United 


States troops fought through San Vittore’s ruined 
streets, and 
within nine miles of Pescara; Berlin said other Al- 
lied forces had made a ‘‘leapfrog’’ landing on the 
west coast near the mouth of the Garigliano River, 


but got no .further.—Moscow said the Red Army. 


ursued the scattered remnants of 22 Nazi divisions 
perhaps 300,000 men) through a breach in the 
German EHastwall, capturing 300 more communities, 
for a seven-day total of 1,300 and sending columns 
to within 44 miles of the pre-war Polish border and 
90 miles of; the Dniester River, the frontier of 
Rumania,—A British destroyer, Berlin said, has 
been sunk off the Newfoundland Banks.—A United 
States merchant ship was sunk two weeks ago by 
a U-boat in. the Caribbean, off the north coast of 
South America.—In New Britain, United States 
Marines took full possession of the two air strips 
and the airdrome at Cape Gloucester. 
ec. 31—Soviet forces captured the fortified rail 
center of Zhitomir and passed on 15 miles through 
a 200-mile breach in the Nazi east front line. , The 
Baltic Red Army fought through on both sides of 
Vitebsk in northern White Russia, capturing’ 60 
towns and oytting the Vitebsk-Orsha highway 
south of Vitebsk. Another force was 11 miles west 


-of Neyel in a renewed drive toward Latvia, Mos- 


cow said.—In Italy, United States troops were de- 
feated in an attempt, Berlin said, to tend troops 
reach the Appian road to Rome, The Alli id 
the United States troops got to a bridge tiemile 
horth of the river’s bank along the Appian Way. 
—In a message-to the German people Hitler said 
that “in this war there will be no victors and 
losers, but merely survivors and annihilated,’’— 
United States planes bombed Paris. The ‘targets 
were two plants making hall bearings. Near Cog- 


the Canadians got beyond Ortona to° 


nac, an air base was attacked and others in Sout 
France. A Paris broadcast said that 200 ee 
had been killed and more than 2,000 injured in 
reg The Americans shot down 28 planes” 
lost : 


ba 
: iE 
1944—-JANUARY 1s ei 
Jan. 1—Moscow said the Russian Army was with- - 
in 27 miles of Poland.—Loss of the United States 
destroyer, Perkins, off New Guinea on Nov. 29, 
the coastal transport APC-21 on Dec. 17, off New | 
Britain, were disclesed by. Washington.—At Cape = 
Gloucester, New Britain, the Allies enlarged po- ; 
sitions around the airdrome and beachheads. eh 
Jan, 2—Before dawn British planes attacke 
Berlin, dropping 1,120 tons of bombs—a total of 
14,000 tons since November 18; ‘28 bombers were ® 
lost in the night’s operations; Berlin said 31. Thee 
operations included feint attacks on Hamburg and 
other objectives in western Germany and in north- 
ern France that split the Luftwaffe’s fighters and 
prevented them from concentrating over Berlin,) 
London said. This was followed by Allied raidsis 
over France; in all, 34 British planes were shot 
down.—Moscow reported gains west of Kiev id 5 
northeast of. Nevel.—Torrential rains‘ and 3 
winds prevailed in Italy.—At dawn United States js 
Sixth Army troops landed at Saidor on the north} 
New Guinea coast, 55 miles below Madang, as 
Japanese base, struck a mile inland and captured) 
a key airfield. A 200-ton aerial bomb pounding and 
naval bombardment preceded the : attack. The 
thrust trapped many ‘Japanese in the narrow 
coastal plain between Saidor on Heimholtz Point’ 
and the Australians at Blucher Point, who are 
driving the enemy up the Huon Peninsula. T 4 
new landing represented a 110-mile jump from 
Finschhafen that took the Americans. 75 wales 
beyond the Australians on the Huon coast.— 
-—-United States planes’bombed raid, and ammiu-: 
nition targets at Lampang, in Thailand (Siam),— 
Allied planes drépped 130 tons of bombs on oi! 
installations at Yenangyaung, in Burma. 4 
Jan. 3—The 1,700-ton United States destroyer, ; 
Turner, blew up and sank, at dawn, in lower New) 
York Bay, two miles south of Rockaway Point andi 
xX miles northeast. of Sandy Hook.—Rain, snow} 
nd high wind stalled fighting in Italy.—Snow-: 
storms limited the fighting in Russia, but Mos-} 
cow said 5,000 Germans were killed and the Reds 
took Olevsk, seven miles from the Polish frontier. » 
—German aircraft again attacked London, British i 
planes, met on the way by several hundred Ger-; 
man planes, eas through to Berlin where they! 
dropped 1,000 tons of bombs. Hitler’s Chancellery; 
was reported hit—Argentina recognized the new) 
revolutionary government in Bolivia. + _ foe: 
Jan. 4—Soviet dispatches reported the Ukranian # 
army had crossed the 1939 border between Poland) 
and Russia, south of the Pripet Marshes, in thet 


France and northwest Germany, including th 
cities of Berlin and Kiel. The Allies lost 29 planes. 
—Allied planes bombed the rail bridge and yard} 
south of Sofia, also troop barracks in Travnik and} 
70 yards in Doboj. 5 - 
an. 5—Russian forces in a five-day battle cap- 
tured Berdichev, an important rail junction, oa 
miles south of Zhitomir.—Loss of the United Statese 
submarine Pompano in Japanese waters, was. dis- 
closed.—In air attacks on airfields at Bordeaux and! 
Tours, shipyards at Kiel and elsewhere, the Alliest 


southern section south of Via Casilina. American 
forces descended into the Liri Valley from thet 
heights of Monte Samucro and advanced up 
Via Latina to San Vittore—A MacArthur builleti 
reported the annihilation of 600 Japanese in fierce: 
fighting at Borgen Bay on the western tip of Ne 
Britain.—Berlin announced U-boats sank an escot 
bascee snd ane convoy ships off England. — a 
an. 7—' Russian First Arm: i 
into Poland to a cold oF tee 
The second Ukranian Army broke through the G 


vance in snow-covered mountains.— a 
Fiume in northern Italy were blasted” , P e 
planes.—Cairo said ‘‘bombers and long-range figh 
ers of the RAF and USAAF have sunk a numbe 


i ra 
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of loaded sailing ships. a type of shipping on 
—For the 17th consecutive night Allied planes 
bombed Japanese shipping, installations and air- 
dromes from the Solomons to New Ireland, New 
Britain and New Guinea.—United States fliers lost 
i8 planes and shot down 42 in a raid on » German 
poison-gas plant in Ludwigshafen; other planes at- 
tacked the ftivasion coast of Northern France. 
_, Jan. 8—In Russia -the Reds took “Kirovograd in 
the southern Ukraine. Among other. captures were 
Hlyintoy, 72 miles from the Dniester River; west 
of Kiev the push into Poland was advanced six 
Miles on ‘a 40-mile front.—United States troops 
_ took San Vittore; in another Italian area United 
PStates troops fought their way to the top of a 
#,000-foot mountain which they hold. The ad- 
Vance continues along the 10-mile front of attack 
in bitter cold and deep snowdrifts.—United States 
planes bombec the aircraft factory at Reggio 
Rell Emilia in central Italy. Eight Allied ‘‘destroy- 
€rs in the Adriatic sank four schooners and shelled 
trains on the coastal railway each side of Civita- 
mova. They also bombarded that place and the 
failway installations at Ancona. The following 
» Bight, destroyers in the same area damaged four 
»/ schooners and left them abandoned, causing inter- 
ference with railway \traific and shelled San Bene- 
detto.”’"—British sloops, patrolling off the Azores, 
aye sunk two more U-boats. M 
Jan. $—The Russian Army “‘liberated” M0 com- 
-Munities, and was only 28 miles from the Odessa- 
Warsaw railroad.—The Fifth Army in Italy cap- 
fured San Giusta and advanced. German counter- 
@ttacks were beaten back as the Allied troops cut 
@ third of the way through the enemy’s defenses 
Tinging Cassino. Heavy bombers struck the air- 
etait factory at Reggio nell’Emilia.—United States 
Marines on New Britain Island resumed their at- 
tack on the Japanese around Borgen Bay east of 
@ap2 Glouchester, while bombers and fighters of 
¢ South Pacific command raided enemy installa- 
i ms at Cape St. George, on the south tip of New 
ireland.—in.an Allied air raid on Rabaul, Tokyo 
Said, 33 Allied planes and two Japanese planes 
were shot down.—Japanese planes bombed Tarawa. 
. .Jan. 10—The Moscow radio announced that Rus- 
"sia was prepared to guarantee a ‘“‘strong and inde- 
bury lent Poland,’’ provided the Polish Government 
ed to abandon its eastern frontier demands and 
Rea the Curzon Line as the boundary hetween 
} and and Russia. Poland was invited to become 
@ Signatory to the Russian-Czech treaty of alliance, 
tual assistance and postwar collaboration. The 
Ussian Government described as unjust the 
eaty of Riga of 1921 which ended the Russian- 
(2) r and created the boundary that existed 
‘between Poland and Russia from that time until 
when the Russians and Germans divided 
jand.—Moscow reported the Russian Army north 
2 Kirovograd had annihilated five German di- 
t ions, and had killed 4,000 elsewhere.—In Italy 
if Allies fought to Gervaro, within five miles of 


#no.—United States planes from Italy bombed 
Sofia twice; raided Pola on the Adriatic and rail 
Nenters in Yugoslavia; 13 Allied planes were shot 
¥ wet ie Minister Churchill and President 
; velt, in a joint statement, reported merchant 
U-boat action in 1943 were 60 


Which the enemy is now forced largely to depend.”. 


Galeazzo Ciano,, son-in-law of Benito Musslini, 
was killed by a firing squad in Verona with four 
others.. A court martial had convicted him. of 
treason. In all, 18 members of the former Grand 
Fascist Council were found guilty, 

Jan. 12—In Italy, Berlin said, the Germans had 
lost after heavy fighting the locality of Cervaro 
and a mountaintop to the northeasti—The Reds 
took the Polish cities of Sarny and Dombrovitas, 
and in the Pripet Marshes area advanced, in two 
days, nine miles toward Mozyr. Gn the sector of 
Noygorod-Volynski they were within two miles of 
the Polish border—United States Marines at Cape 
Gloucester, New Britain, killed 300 more Japanese 
bringing the total enemy dead to 2,400 against 400 
American casualties. Allied ‘planes sank numerous 
troop and supply barges and heavily bombed Ma- 
dang and Alexishafen on New Guinea. 

Jan. 13—Berlin said 90 British and United States 
planes bombed the outskirts of Rome, In the batile 
area in Italy, French forces attacked in the moun- 
tains southwest of Rochetta in the northern sector 
of the Cassino front, retook two heights and ad- 
vanced 1,000 yards.—Loss of the British destroyer, 
Hurricane, was disclosed.—Allied planes are mak- 
ing daily bombing tours over the Marshall and 
Gilbert Islands, also over Burma. There have been 
raids, also at Takao in southwest Formosa, and 
Ensui, 50 miles to the north along the coastal 
railway.- British troops breaking into open coun- 
try after the capture of Maungdaw, drove on down 
the Mayu peninsula in Burma, killing a number 
of Japanese in the skirmish near the village of 
Kanyindian. 

Jan. 14—The Polish Government-in-Exile, in 
London, asked the United States and Britain to 
join with it and Russia in a four-power conferente 
on a “‘fair border between Poland and Russia.” 
The proposal was rejected by Moscow.—Moscow 
reported capture of the city of Mozyr, and an ad- 
vance of 20 miles along the Pripet River toward 
Pinsk. In the Sarny sector the Red Army, took 
Stepan, 45 miles west of the border.—Allied fliers 
attacked targets in the Bangkok area, around 
Moulmein, Rangoon and Bassein, Prome, Loikaw, 
the Mayu Peninsula, enemy positions in the Chin 
Hills, targets on Sagaing Shwebo line and ob- 
jectives near Wuntho.—United States Marines 
stormed Hill 660 _at Borgen Bay,.east of Cape 
Gloucester, New Britain; in a continuing battle, 
500 more Japanese dead were counted te two days, 
bringing the total to 2,975 killed since the landing. 
—United States and British planes, 1,100; or So, 
London said, raided the French invasion coast 
and made a 20-minute mass attack on German 
plane plants in Brunswick, dropping 2,000 tons— 
150 tons of bombs a minute. Berlin said 40 bomb- 
ers were shot down. Berlin and Magdeberg also 
were visited. . 

Jan. 15—The Russian Army continued to ad- 
vance west of Mozyr and _ beat off counter-attacks. 
—French units in Italy captured Aquafondata and 
three heights in their push toward the Cassino 
road, by-passing Viticuso now blecked on three 
sides, all German counter-attacks were repu ~ 
—Tokyo reported that the Japanese shot down 
47 of 100 Allied planes that raided Rabaul.—Allied 
planes dropped 80 tons of bombs on Alexishafen 
in New Guinea.—RAF heavy bombers attacked 
railway targets in Rangoon and Mandalay. _ 

Jan. 16—The Red Army was reported to have 
begun a new drive between Nevel,and Lake Ilmen, 
gaining five miles on a nine-mile front.—United 
States planes from Italy bombed an airplane-parts 
plant at Klagehfurt, in Austria.—In Italy, United 
States forces (Fifth Army) took by storm Mt. 


Trocehio, the last high ground before Cassino and 
the Rome road. French forces seized Valle Rotonda. 
—In New Britain, at Cape Gloucester, Allied troops 
captured Hill 660, 3 key ,defensive position of the 
Japanese.—Forty Allied bombers attacked Rabaul, 
hit seven Japanese cargo ships, a cruiser and de- 
stroyer. Twenty-nine of between 60 and 70 Japan- 
ese interceptor planes were shot down. Allied losses 
were ten planes. 

Jan. 17—The Soviet Communist party organ, 
Pravda, published in Moscow, the following dis- 
patch: “Cairo, Jan. 12 (From Pravda’s Own Cor- 
respondent)—According to the information | of 
Greek and Yugoslav sources, which are trustworthy. 
a secret meeting of two leading British personali- 
ties with Ribbentrop took place not so long ago 
in one of the coastal towns of the Iberian Penin- 
sula. The purpose of the meeting was to clarify the 
conditions of a separate peace with Germany. it is 
supposed that the meeting was not without re-, 
sults.”’ The Pravda report was broadcast by radio 
from Moscow. The British Foreign Office, in ELon- 
don, stated, ‘‘There is no truth whatever in 
story.” Tass, the official Soviet news agency broad- 
cast an official denial the next day—United States 
planes bomibed for fps first time the Japanese; 
mandated Caroline Islands. It was believed the 
islands were being used as a staging base-for the 
Japanese fighter and bomber planes reinforcing 
the Marshall Islands.—The Russian Arm gained 
up to two miles on  ten-mile front. no’ of No- 


o] 
m Italy, United States troops dominating Cer- 
TO. ei #he_newly won height of Mount di 
ernés, are within four miles of Cassino. Mount 
p s is on the\north side of the Via Casilina, 
of the main routes to Rome. British troops 
an = from the.other side\of the road are now 
five miles from Cassino.—Allied troops, 
into. western Burma, have captured 
w, 55 miles above the Burmese port of 
are driving on down the Mayu Pen- 
in. the face of Japanese opposition —Count 


} 
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vosokolniki and in Poland captured Tuchin, 15 
miles from Rovno.—Allied advance units pushed 
across the Rome rail line and to the banks of the 
Rapido River.—United States Navy Catalina patrol 
planes in New Guinea sank a 10,000-ton Japanese 
vessel and set fire to two other merchantmen of 

a six-ship convoy caught off the Japanese base at 
Kavieng, New Ireland. 

Jan. 18—The Russian Army opened a new of- 
fensive on the Leningrad front, smashing through 
strongly fortified German strongholds. Another 
offensive was launched on the Novgorod front.— 
American-trained Chinese troops captured two 
more Villages@in the Ninghyen area of northern 
Burma’s Hukwng Valley and Allied forces on the 
Mayu Peninsula repulsed two Japanese counter- 
attacks. Members of 20 Indian tribes, participat- 
ing as bushmasters—jungle fighters specially 
trained in Panama—cracked the Japanese positions 
at Arawe, New Britain. 

Jan. 19—In the Leningrad area, north of Lake 
Ilmen, the Russian Army smashed through two 
German fortified lines and captured the city of 
Krasnoye Selo and Peterhof. The Leningrad-Nov- 
gorod railroad also was cut.—British units of the 
Fifth Army established bridgeheads across the 
Garigliano River at the western end of the line 
jn Italy.—In an Allied air attack on Rabaul, 18 of 
100 Japanese planes and 12 American were shot 
down and three Japanese ships were sunk. 

Jan. 20—Evacuation of the north Russian city 
Of Novgorod by German forces was announced by 
Berlin. The Russian Army, pushing west toward 
the Gulf of Finland, captured Nashchi 90 miles 
south of Leningrad.—In Italy the Allies reached 
the outskirts of Minturno, taking Argenta and 
Sujo, also Tufo, north of the Garigliano River.\The 
British crossed the 70-yard-wide Garigliano in the 
night under fire of German artillery and machine 
guns. All the crossings were made under cover 
of smoke and those for whom there was no place 
in the boats had to swim in freezing water.— 
Losses of the British destroyer Tynedale and a 
French submarine in Allied service were disclosed. 
—United States Liberator heavy bombers twice 
ranged 600 miles north of Australia to attack the 
Japanese seaplane base on Amboina Island in the 
Netherlands East Indies.—Allied planes bombed 
rail yards and airfields in the Rome area.—British 
planes for the 106th time—the 1lith heavy raid 
since Nov. 18—attacked Berlin, losing the Germans 
said, 38.bombers and damaging buildings ‘‘particu- 
larly in workers’ districts.’’ There were 800 planes 
and they dropped 2,575 tons of bombs.—German 
long-range guns shelled targets along the coast of 
the British Channel.—British and German guns 

_ hurled more than 100 shells across the Strait of 
Dover for more than three hours in one of the 
most serious’exchanges of the war. A British shot 
sank a large enemy’ ship off .France, 20 miles 
away.—Allied ground forces, moving up behind 
heavy assaults by strong forces of American heavy 
and medium bombers, haye opened a new north 
Burma land front with attacks on- Japanese posi- 


"tions in the Chindwin area. 


Jan. 21—Several hundred British and American 
planes bombed the Pas-de-Calais department in 
Northern France Grouping 2,200 tons of explosives. 
~The Germans lost, London said, eight planes in 
@ raid there and south England.—In Italy, British 
troops, having sprue Minturno, fought their 
way to the outskirts of Castelforte, while French 
forces around Sant-Elia thrust across the upper 
reaches,of the Rapido River to take Mount Il 
Lago, five miles north of Cassino. * Aliied planes 
again bombed the airfields in the Rome area.— 
British planes said to number 1,000 dropped 2,240 

“tons of bombs.on Magdeburg; they lost there and 


: x elsewhere in Germany 52 heavy bombers.—Yugo- 


Slay Partisans announced they had recaptured 
Jajce, their capital, which Axis troops had catered 
nine days ago.—In the Leningrad area, Russian 
forces took Mga, to the southeast, and Vitine 36 
miles southwest of Leningrad.—In Malacca Strait, 
, off Sumatra, a British submarine sank a Japanese 
cruiser and elsewhere, United States submarines 
sank a dozen Japanese ships.,. 
_ Jan. 22—British, American and Greek troops 
_ Waded ashore on the west coast 32 miles south of 
Rome at 2 A.M., met little resistance, established 
a beachhead on a 30-mile front and, Rome said, 
took Nettuno. French and Netherland vessels joined 
in providing support for the troops. German tor- 
le) planes and fighters attacked warships of the 
anding fleet. Rome added. One destroyer was 
sunk and ahother was probably sunk. Hits were 
Scored on a cruiser, another small naval unit and 
a landing vessel of 2,500 tons, Rome said.—Allied 
planes bombed radio-control glider-plane plants in 
the Marseille area.—President Roosevelt se up by 
Executive Order a War Refugee Board ‘‘to take 
action for the immediate rescue from the Nazis 
ah gy en Send pete or ah persecuted minori- 
, racial, religious i 
; eitien Bea of enemy savarery? pases ol 
; an. 23—The Allies have penetrated to a it; 
several miles along the widening beaatihest bee 
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low Rome without a sign of counterattack. 

lin said Allied attempts to cross the iglia 
River were repelled with, heavy losses; 500 Al 
were taken prisoner.—Russian forces destroyed 
German bridgehead across the Volkhov River, 


Japan. 


y 
Jan. 24—In Italy, Allied troops withdrew from 


¢ bank beachheads of the Rapido River under} 
y Counterattack by: the German forces; as ee 


of capture of Nettuno, on the west coast I 
Allies they are within 30 miles of Rome at poin 


f that city —In bombing flights iq 
east and south of that city a 


over west Germany and France the United 


fliers shot down 24 planes and lost 15.—The Rus-; 
sian Army continued to gain below Leningrad andi 


The rail line to Narva 


captured 40 more places. 
7 Z tates planes bombe 


Estonia, was. cut.—United 


Vrattsa’ near Sofia and Skoplje in Yugoslavia. ) 


—United “States planes, bombed the Admiralty 
Islands, destroying 57 Japanese planes and lost 
five. 
ships.— 


Jan. 25—The Allies reported occupying the port / 
of Anzio, hard by Nettuno, in Italy. An Amefi-: 
can patrol of 14 men entered the outskirts of} 


Cassino and penetrated to a point within 400 yards 


of the heart of the city. The landing on the | 


tuno cost the Allies three destroyers and a 1 
merchant ship, Berlin _said.—Advance Chinese 
forces in~northern Burma havé driven to wil 


500 yards of the road junction of Taipha, in the # 
Hukawny Valley.—American bombers, some piloted } 
by- Chinese, raided the Kaitak airfield in Hong ¥ 


Kong without loss. 5 ‘4 
Jan. 26—A decree signed by President Pedro 
Ramirez. of Argentina and countersigned by 


Foreign Minister Alberto Gilbert declared diplo- - 


matic ,relations between Argentina and Germany 
and Japan had been broken. Argentina charged 
Japan and Germany with espionage.—Russia 


rejected, Washington stated, the offer’ of the 


United States to intermediate in the Polish-Soviet 
boundary impasse.—Soviet forces took Krasnog- 
vardeisk and were within 42 miles of the Estonian 
border.—‘‘It can be officially announced,”’ Algiers 
said, ‘‘that German bombers sank a hospital ship 
and attacked two others. The ships were well out- 
side the invasion zone. They were lighted d 
carried official markings, as laid 
Geneva International code. It is believed that 
comparatively few lives were lost. 
began shortly after dusk, and the enemy dropped 
flares lighting the scene for, miles. 


ships.”’ 

. Jan. 27—A joint statement by the United States 
War and Navy Departments, based on affidavits 
by three escaped officers, made public in Wash- 


ington, accused the Japanese authorities in the & 


Philippines with having ‘tortured, starved 
death and ‘sometimes beheaded or shot more than 
6,000 American and Filipino soldiers who 
been taken prisoner in Bataan and in Corregi 
in April 1942.—The Admiralty and Marshall Is- 
lands are_ under daily attacks by United States 
planes. United States Marines advancing int 
Japanese-held territory eastward on Borgen 
northwestern New Britain, have captured Natar 
Point, Natamo Village, a former barge base, w 
seized by_the marines, who supported Ba y 
planes.—British planes ‘“‘in very strong for 
Made another night attack on Berlin, with the 
result of a “large area of confiagrations.’’ Helgo-. 
land, also. was bombed. Thirty-four planes were 
lost.—In Italy heavy fighting continued on the 
west coast Allied beachheaded. The Allies ore, 
and afloat shelled the roads to Rome.—The Rus- 
sian Army wédened its front on the way toward 
Estonia. The Moscow-Leningrad rail junction of 
Tosno was cut:—Liberia declared war on Germany 
and Japan. BF | aes) . 
Jan. 28—Fighting continued along the Garig- 
liano-Gustav line in Italy, ie Germans kept a 
plane and artillery attacks on, Allied landings 
along the west coast, blasting six transports and 
sinking a landin 
raids, The Fifth Army commander issu an 
order that Vatican and other church ret be 
spared. Air forces-also were SO advised:—The Rus- 
sian Army is within 28 miles of the Estonian 
2itmonths. Mackeut Japanese planes” ‘Toky 
-months ackout.—J@ 5 
stated, shot down, in, daylight, 8 United States 
planes at Rabanl and Joes nine.-—Secretary Hull 
announced that “general relations between Spain 
and the United States’’ were being - reconsidered 
“in the light of trends in 5) hh policy” and 


td 


Off the China Coast they sank six enemy} 


down by the # 
The attack 


The bombers 
carried out several divebombing attacks om the # 


vessel, losing 28 planes in these _ 


ghts went on after a 
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' that in the meantime, loading of Spanish tankers 
with petroleum products for Spain ‘thas been 
. Suspended Teen action of the State Depart- 
' Ment.’’—Allied airmen made another bombing at- 
ack on the Admiralty Islands and again raided 
_ Rabaul.—Thousands of Britons have died in 
prison camps in Asia, the victims of ‘‘unsveakable 
‘Savagery’’ inflicted by their Japanese captors, and 
Tepeated British representations*have brought only 
- “evasive, cynical or otherwise unsatisfactory’ re- 
oS from Tokyo, Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden 
C the House of Commons.—Twenty-two of 23 
United States planes were lost in a storm in the 
Pacific on the way from the Gilbert Islands to 
_ the Ellice Islands. 

' Jan. 29—United States planes, aided by battle- 
Ships and other warcrafts, began a bombardment 
Wake and the Japanese-mandated Marshall 
lands. This was followed by the landing of 
Army and Marine forces—30,000 or more—on 
Sie in the vicinity of Roi and Kwajalein Is- 
ds in Kwajalein Atoll. Installations on Wotje 
@nd Maloelap Atolls were heavily bombed by 
@arrier aircraft and surface forces. Supporting 
air attacks were made at Kwajalein, Malsaelap, 
Wotje, Mili, Jaluit, Eniwetok and Wake, by car- 
/ rier task forces and Army planes.—A large force of 
/ British planes. bombed Berlin, losing 84 in the 
wo-day raids, Berlin said; 800 or more [United 
‘ tes planes, London stated, dropped 1,800 tons 
of bom on Frapkfort, in a pre-dawn attack; 
) the Germans lost 102 at_Berlin and Frankfort; 
‘the Americans lost 61-—French troops in Italy 
continue their advance to the west several miles 
hh of Cassino despite difficult mountain ter- 
. determined enemy resistance and fierce 
@ounter-attacks. American troops are scaling the 
Mountains west of the Rapido River in the fate 
of heavy fire from the enemy's prepared positions. 
Hee Tman planes made another night attack on 
‘Loncon. . é 
Jan. 30—The Russian Army approached within 
Miles of the Estonian border and advances con- 
; ued on all fronts.—In Italy the Germans, the 
Allies reported, diverted the Rapido River, flood- 

| img several square miles of territories. The Allies 
prid ed the water under German fire and advanced 
thin a mile of Cassino. In the Balkans Allied 
ers shot down 36 German planes.—Allied planes 
| from England bombed airplane plants in Brunswick 
/ @nd rail and industrial targets in Hanover. They 
» lost, they said, 25 planes and shot down $1. 
Witish planes bombed Berlin again: at might.— 
Jan. 22, Berlin said, German planes in daily 
on the Nettuno beachhead have sunk five 
troyers, five freighters and seven landing craft. 

/ Jan. 31—In Italy 900 Allied soldiers were taken 
soners by the Germans, Berlin said, adding 

% the Allied losses in the Cassino area were 
ater than their gains, and they lost 18 planes 
raids on German airdromes in upper Italy. 
Germans dug in behind the coastal road in 

he northwést.—Russian forces reached Krikovo, 
ave miles from the Estonian border. Between Lake 
imen and the Finnish Gulf the Soviets, despite 
ocal German defensive successes in several sectors, 


ined More ground. Heavy defense battles in this 
ea continue with undiminished severity.—United 


, Udina, Aviano and 


escort vessels and three landing barges, and 
down three planes.—Tokyo said ‘‘Imperial 
wanese Army and Navy units have intercepted 
erful enemy units which. have been attacking 
Marshall group since the morning of Jan. 30 

fierce fighting is now going on. 

: 1944—FEBRUARY 

. Feb. 1—In It the battlefield is still wedge- 
ed. Its point is at the Anzio-Nettuno area 
its rim extends( between Campoleone and 
erna. At the outskirts of Campolene the 
ritish are 16 miles from Rome, while the Ameri- 
is in the Cisterna area are 26 miles from _ the 


~ipabhe 


planes. ~ New 
Japanese barges 
ese troops have 


d. primar. 
wajalein aig’ 
a 
established 
MS and.on Kwajalein Island 
States planes bombed the 


Japanese naval base on) Paramushiru -Island- in 
the Kuriles. This was followed in moonlight by a 
United States warship shelling which beached an 
enemy ship. Planes also bombed the island of 
Shimusha.—United States and French troops in 
Italy by-passed Cassino and breached the so-called 
Gustav Line on a front of several miles,—Soviet 
troops crossed into Estonia and captured Vana 
Kula. Other Reds advanced toward Latvia.—Allied 
planes dropped 107 tons of bombs in the Madang- 
Alexishafen area in New Guinea. 

Feb. 3—‘‘Our forces,’’ (U. S. Marines), said a 
United States Pacific Fleet communique. ‘‘have 
captured Namur Island and several adjacent is- 
lands. Resistance continued on Kwajalein* but 
we have landed troops and mechanized equipment 
in force and are proceeding with the annihilation 
of the enemy.’’ Namur is connected by a cause- 
way with Roi, already in American possession.— 
The Germans abandoned Royno and Lutak, inside 
Poland and northwest of the Pripet marshes. Soviet 
troops continued their attack on the Nikopol 
bridgehead in the Ukraine—German troops in 
Italy repulsed Allied attacks on. Cassino and its 
heights. Reinforcements enabled the Germans to 
drive the Americans out of the city’s outskirts. 
—Raymond Clapper, 51, Scripps-Howard news- 


, Paper columnist and radio commentator, was killed 


in an airplane crash during the invasion of the 
Marshalt Islands,.the Navy announced. He had < 
left his Washington headquarters last'month for 
a first-hand view of the Pacific war. The plane‘ in 
which Clapper was a passenger collided with an- 
other plane while forming up. Clapper was in the 
plane with the squadron commander. There were 
no survivors.—More than 1,100 American planes 
bombed Wilhelmshafen in northwestern Germany, 
Attacks also were made on places in northern 
France. Fifteen planes were lost in the day’s 
operations.—German planes attacked London, 
causing, Berlin said, “‘great fires.’ 

Feb. 4—All powers of the Emperor of Japan in 
the areas of the Marshall Islands’ occupied by 
American forces have been suspended and vested 
in a military government headed by Admiral 
Chester W. Nimitz, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Pacific Fleet. The proclamation was dated Jan. 
31, 1944. Several other islets were captured while 
Pacific Fleet units rode at anchor inside the big 
lagoon.—In Italy, on the Allied beachhead at Net- 
tuno, a large force of Americans was repulsed and 
encircled by the Germans in some of the bloodiest 
fighting of the campaign. To the south United 
States troops fought house to house through the 
rain-soaked ruins of Cassino.—United States planes 
from England again bombed Frankfort, They 
shot down 12 German: aircraft and. lost 23.—In 
Russia the Reds pressed ten trapped German 
divisions in the middle. Dnieper River pocket, 
cutting them into small groups for extermination. 
In the Leningrad area other Red forces advanced 
toward the Baltic.—United States warships bombed 
for 20 minutes harbor and land installations at 
Hurabu Point on the southern tip of Paramushiru 
Island in the moonlight, within five miles of the 
shore batteries. 

Feb. 5—In the Marshalls the Americans claimed 
possession of 19 of the 30- islets and outside of 
that area made air attacks on Jaluit, Mili, Eni- 
wetok and Wake. Tokyo announced the de- 
struction of 52 United States planes and, two 
destroyers.—Heavy fighting continued in Ttaly 
with no’ major gains.—The Russian Army took 
Royvno and Lutsk in Poland and’is 80 miles 
inside the border,—British and American planes 
attacked airfields in the Paris area. United States 
planes, based in the Mediterranean, bombed the 
former French naval base at Toulon, Nine United 
States planes were shot down.—United States 
planes dropped 167 tons of bombs on the Japanese 
base at Cape Hoskins, New Guinea, g 16 
ships and two Japanese planes, 

Feb. 6—Russian planes twice attacked Helsinki. 
the capital of Finland; 38 persons were killed, 
232 were injured.—A Russian Army advancing 
from northeast of Krivoi Rog has trapped five 
more German divisions in, the Dnieper Bend. The 
Reds have advanced to the lower reaches of. the 
Dnieper River néar Nikopol and have captured 
more places and killed 12,000 Germans.—In the 
Campoleone area in Italy the Americans were 
pushed back two miles by the 'Germans who also 
clung to Cassino.—Allied planes sank six of a 
nine-ship Japanese convoy off southeast China. 
—In the Marshalls all of Kwajalein except a few 
minor strips of land was m American hands 
Gugegwe, Bigei and Eller islands have been cap- 
tured, and sevefal additional undefended islands 
occupied.—An Allied transport carrying 1,977 men 
and women, including Canadian troops and nurses, 
was sunk recently in the Mediterranean with the 
loss of four lives, it was disclosed in Washington. 
The ship was in a convoy. 

Feb. 7—Casualty figures in the Marshall Islands 
campaign, made public at Pacific Pleet Head- 
quarters, Pearl Harbor, showed that, until the 
night of Feb. 6, total losses in the entire opera- 
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tionwere 1,516;.286 dead, 1,148 wounded and 82 
missing. Japanese dead were 8,122. There are 
264 enemy prisoners, Tokyo said a Japanese sub- 
marine. sank a large cruiser rear Wotje in the 
Marshall group, and at Rabaul. Japanese planes 
shot down 70 United States planes.—After six 
days | of house-to-house combat, the Germans 
still hold the castle on the hill that commands 
Cassino in Italy. The Germans are beating yore 
all assaults designed to force open the gateway into 
the broad Liri and the highway to the Anzio 
beachhead and Rome.—The American Army Anzio 
beachhead evacuation hospital ship marked with 
red crosses was damaged by bombs dropped by a 
German plane; 27 persons were killed and. 68 
wounded.—The Swedish Red Cross ship, Wirll, 
which was lying in the harbor, of the . Aegean 
Island of Chios, was bombed by “‘a few enemy 
planes.’’ Berlin said, and several persons were 
Killed. The British Government apologized to 
Sweden.—Soviet forces took Novoivanovka and 


ught into -the outskirts of 
Peers ane mak Dmieper. they seized 


Nikopol. In the middle r 
four more populated places.—The Vatican news- 
paper Osservatore Romano, published that 


“During the night. between Feb. 3 anu ¢, arluicu 
eiarde of Dr. Pietro Caruso, whose appointment 
as chief of the Rome police was reported by Italian 
papers a few days ago. pentrated by force into the 
puilding of Patriarchal Saint Paul’s Basilica, thus 
Violating the rights of extraterritoriality guaran- 
teed by solemn treaty.’’ Protest’ was made. 
Caruso had seized over 60 Fascists hiding in the 
sacred precincts.—United States and Allied planes 
bombed Frankfort. Liberators and. Marauder 
medium bombers, which flew about 500 sorties, 
led a sustained attack on the Nazis across the 
Royal Air Force bomber and 
fighter formations carried out at least six missions 
during the day against targets in northern France. 
In the day they lost 31 planes and shot down 19. 

Feb. 8—The United States Government has 


“warned Finland to make peace with Russia and 


get out of the war or take the consequences.— 
Loss of the United States submarine Cisco and 
S-44 was announced by \Washington.—Moscow 
announced the capture of Nikopol, a manganese 
center, and added the Germans had been cleared 
from the east bank of the lower Dnieper; the kill- 
ing of 15,000 or more in a four-aay drive; 2,000 
prisoners were taken. An order of the day by 
Premier Stalin said German divisions had been 
encircled or routed on the central front in: the 
last 10 days and enemy casualties had been 50,000 
killed and 4,000 captured. . 

Feb. 9—Russian forces fought to within eight 
miles of;the South Ukraine iron ore center of 
Krivoi Rog. Other Soviet forces advanced 12 
miles west of Nikopol; two other Red armies 
pushed deeper into the ‘‘Cherkassy pocket,” 175 
Miles up the Dnieper from Nikopol, where the 
remnants of surrounded German divisions were 
being destroyed.—Germans in Italy attacked British 
positions. near Carroceto in the Anzio-Nettuno 


_ beachhead. American planes struck at other Ger- 


man forces concentrated at Cisterna. American 
troops of the Fifth Army continued to attack 
Cassino.—Before dawn British planes bombed air- 


_eraft engine plants at Gnome, Rhone and Limoges, 


and shot down a six-engine flying boat over the 
west coast of France. nited States planes in 
daylight bombed the rail yards and shops at 
Tergnier.—Fighting continued in South Burma 
with the United States-Chinese-British Expedi- 
tionary Force recording advances. United States 
Army planes were active over French Indo-China. 

Feb. 10—Four German shells landed on an 


4 American field hospital in Italy, which was marked 


With Red Cross flags both on the tents and spread 
on the ground, killing two women nurses, wound- 
ing four medical officers and three enlisted men. 


* —The Germans announced withdrawal of their 


' “Finemy attac 


.Peipus.—United States 


troops in Russia between pase Ilman and Lake 
P planes from Englan 
bombed Brunswick, where the Germans make aire 
craft and air bases at Gilse and Ripu; 84 enemy 
planes were shot down; the Americans lost 37.— 
After 18 weeks, the Allies announced control of the 
Huon Peninsula in North New Guinea. 

Feb, 11—United States planes bombed Frankfort, 


. shooting down, London said, 35 German planes; 


five United States heavy bombers were lost 
said 26 planes were shot down.—In Italy, one 
Nettuno’ beachhead mopping up of the Aprilia 
(Carroceto) area was continued and the railway 
station of see was captured, Berlin said. 
§ against new German lines col- 
lapsed in concentrated fire from all weapons. Since 
the beginning of landing operations the Americans 


_and British have lost more than 4,000 prisoners 


in the Nettuno\area. 'The enemy landin 

exposed to incessant - fire fron Gaman wae 

ete perenne ae carrier-bised 
acke niwe ; 

attacked Ujae atoll. cai a SMES eee 

enemy-held atolls in the Marshall Islangs. Navy 


ye 


Army bombers attacked |, 


and Utrik atolls; enemy bombers: raided 
land in the Kwajalein atoll. Manin 

Feb. 12—The Russian Army fought to the suburbs) 
of Luga, near the Estonian border. Moscow an-\ 
nounced the Soviet-sponsored Union of Polish! 
Patriots had set up a provisional government ini 
reconquered Polish areas, by-passing the Polish! 
Government in Britain.—A note from Allied head-# 
quarters in Algiers said the» Germans were set 
Castel Gandolfo, the Pope’s summer home, as a 
military base and that the area would be bombed) 
and shelled if military necessity required. Rome) 
dispatches have stated’ that 500 or more persons 
who had taken refuge on the Pope’s summer place 
were killed or. captured. f 

Feb. 13—A letup in the rain and snow in thet 
hills south of Rome enabled the Allies to uses 
planes and infantry.—Russian forces advanced 
within 43 miles of Pskov on the road to Latvia.s 
They seized also the rail city of Lugo on thes 
Leningrad-Pskov line and reported driving” the 
Germans from most of the east bank of Lake 


search planes made bombing attacks on ‘Welane 


been dropped since Nov. 18. The British assigned» 
more than 1,000 bombers to the night’s operations. # 
The greater part of these, Lancasters and Hali-i 
faxes, raided Berlin, but a small’ force of Lan-»* 
casters took off to bomb Frankfort-on-the-Oder, © 
50 miles east of Berlin. London said 43 and 
Berlin 48 British planes were shot down.—Umboi 
(or Rooke) Island, in the center of Vitiaz Strait! 
between, New Guinea and New Britain, 


places. ; b 
Feb. 15—The ancient Abbey of Mount Cassino} 
built on the site where Saint Benedict founded 
his holy order of monks, was destroyed by United) 
States planes and ground artillery. An official: 
Army byjletin said: “After the first attack on the 
monastery, ground observers reported 50 to 100 
Germans running out of the monastery, and 
were taken under fire by our ground forces. After 
the second attack it was estimated that 200 Ger- 


Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower on Dec. 29, warning 
troops against destroying famous Italian build- 
ings, but putting genuine “military necessity” as 
distinguished from ‘‘personal convenience’ above f 


must go.’’—London announced an At#antic blo: le 
area from southern Ireland to Spanish waters, tod 
seal off French ports on the Bay of Biscay from 
German supply ships.—An Allied bulletin from #1 
Gen, MacArthur said: ‘‘We have seized the: 
northern end of the Solomons archipelago. New 
Zealand and Americah ground troops, covered ‘by 
naval and air forces, landed and occupied ‘the; 
Green (Nissan) Islands. This culminates a suc- | 
cessful series of flank movements commencing in » 
the New Georgia group which has gradually en-. 
veloped all enemy forces in the Solomons. ‘These | 
forces, estimated at 22,000 Strong, dispersed 
through Choiseul, Shortland, “Bougainville and 
Buka Island, are now isolated from their sources 
pe Supply it. paar es west of Narva, | 
sank two Soviet gun re 
cults and dending vo Soviet g boats and several 
‘eb. 16— Germans began, by a nd i 
land, a violent offensive in the yee Cater 
Italy, Allied planes reported that they had 
raided, in the Rome area, the rail yards ; 
Trastevere and Tibartina, linking the capitalen, 
eae one 4 ocenee ; sespect vel, 4 
attacke onape, Island, in e 
400 miles from the Japanese base an peu ee 
Japanese, increasing their threat to th “partly » 
encircled Allied troops on the Arakan 0! 


western Burma, have 
Whetvedauk boas captured a hill overloo 


sanee! gateway to the Mayu mount 


Feb. 17—The United States War t 
f 0 lives in ar Department at 
American troop transport in European waters 


-—American. || 


e 
fron’ 
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pearing in the press and credited to the Allied 
Command, to the effect that the actual ter- 
ry of the papal villa at Castel Gandolfo is 
urated with Germans and therefore subject 
bombing is not true.” His Eminence declared 
aat no German soldier had been admitted within 
ne. borders: of the neutral pontifical villa and 
pat no German military whatsoever are within it 
-present—Russian troops of the Second Ukrainian 
mt, after 14 days of fighting, completed an 
on simed at the annihilation of ten Ger- 
i) divisions and one brigade encircled in the 
mieper Bend. The Germans left on the battle- 
eld 52.000 men in killed and 11,0000 German 
Hicers and men surrended.—United States planes 
Pe smashed at a Japanese convoy attempting 
Teinforce the enemy’s Bismarck Archipelago 
ms and have sung or damaged five cargo 
Aips, a destroyer and three gunboats. 
b. 18—The capture of Eniwetok atoll in the 
arshalis, including Engebi‘Island, United States 
imiral C. W. Nimitz announced in a Pearl Harbor 
in, has been undertaken by forces of the 
ic Ocean areas. Army and marine assault 
fOODS have landed and established beachheads. 
hitial landings took place after strong preliminary 
backs by carrier based aircraft and by heavy 
A of the Pacific Fleet. Troops went ashore 
the cover of battleship gunfire, and with the 
95© Support of low flying naval aircraft.—Moscow 
mmounced the capture of Staraya Russia, south 
Heningrad, which Berlin said had been evacu- 
ted.—London experienced a German air attack 
ght, the second in six days, and one of the 
Ost damaging since 1941. 
Feb. 9—American attacks on four additional 
polis in the Marshalls were announced from Pearl 
larbor. United States warships repeatedly shelled 
ify positions in the eastern Marshalls, two 
fed “States submarines, reported sinking 13 
chant ships in Japanese waters: at Rabaul 44 
nS Of explosives were dropped; 12 ships were hit; 
planes were destroyed; Kavieng was shelled. 
baul, airborne rockets were used for the first 


2 
é 


In that area, Berlin, said, 
threw in Indian troops, replacing the 
bre mauled Americans, who assaulted the heights 
©. ali day. All attacks were smashed. 
ral breaches were immediately eliminated by 

—thrust.. The Cassino railway station 
d hands several times and finally remained 
hands. South of the Gulf of Gaeta an 
¥ cruiser sank after a detonation.—London 
inced that nine British submarines had sunk 
emy ships.—The Russian Army pushed on 14 
toward the Baltic rail -center of Pskov. 
@ increased near Krivoi gE: 
20—Washington announce the United 
Pacific Fleet “has returned at Truk the 
Made by the Japanese Fleet at Pearl Harbor 
c. 7, 1941, and effected a partial settlement 
debt. Initial approach was undetected. Dur- 
‘attacks on Feb. 16 and 17 (West Longitude 
) our carrier planes destroyed at least 201 
aircraft, 127 of which were shot down in 
. More than 50 additional enemy aircraft 
damaged on the ground, There was no 
air opposition on the second day of the 


ate damage.’’—In the Rabaul area 123 tons 
d bombs were dropped; 13 Japanese planes 
re’ shot down.—United States planes, said in 
m to number 2,000 bombed at midday eight 
an aircraft producing places, including 
vick and Leipzig. They shot_ down 61 
pjlanes, losing they said, 79; Berlin said 
dropped 2,500 tons of explosives.—The 
ffe made another attack on London.—In 


lery s rt. 
eb, 34-British planes bombed Stuttgart, Munich 
x places in Germany. In that operation 
the se apa on Leipsig, the Allies lost, London 
"133 planes and shot down 126.—In Italy 
artillery shelled the harbors of Anzio 
ettuno. German troops, Berlin said, warded 


Breaking 
ks 


erman pli 


ish’ and American Warships continued their bom- 
bardment in the Formia and Anzio areas.—Rus- 
Sian, forces reached the outskirts of Krivoi Rog 
while on the northern front other Soviet forces 
struck across the Lovat River and toppled the big 
German base of Kholm, 60 miles south of: Lake 
Ilmen.—In Japan, Premier Gen. Hideki Tojo took 
over the office of Chief of the Army Staff, re- 
placing Field Marshal Gen. Sugiyama, the Admiral 
of the fleet. Osami Nagano was replaced by the 
Navy Minister Admiral Shigetaro Shimada,— 
Allied fliers sank nine cohvoy ships off Rabaul. 
—Eniwetok Island in the Marshalls has been cap- 
tured and the only part of the atoll still in enemy 
hands was Parry Island.. Admiral Nimitz re- 
ported total American casualties on the night of 
Feb. 20 of 150 dead and 350 wounded. Army and 
Navy planes hit Paramushiru and Shimushu in 
the Kuriles and helped along by naval guns. 
struck targets in the Marshalls. 

Feb. 22—Prime Minister Churchill told the House 
of Commons that the Allies’ might not be able 
to defeat Germany in 1944. “The Anglo-Ameri- 
ean air attack on Germany,”’ he said, “must 
be regarded as our chief offensive effort at the 
present time. * * * The spring and summer will 
see a yast increase in the force of the attacks di- 
rected upon all military targets in Germany and in 
German-occupied countries. . . . The whole of this 
air offensive-constitutes the foundation on which 
our plans for overseas invasions stand in the scale, 
and the degrees of attack will reach far beyond 
the.dimensions of anything yet employed or even 
imagined.’’—United States and British planes 
from England and Italy attacked German air- 
craft plants in Bernburg, Aschersleben, Halberstadt 
and Regensburg. The American fliers from Britain 
shot down 58 planes and lost 52.—Airplanes of 
unidentified nationality, dropped bombs on Stock- 
holm, and the city of Straengnaes, 60 miles west 
of Stockholm, on Lake Maelaren.—Soviet troops 
captured Krivoi Rog in the Dnieper Bend after 
four-months of fighting. 

Feb. 23—Russian airmen bombed Aabe in Fin- 
land and Uleaborg on the Gulf of Bothnia.—Ger- 
man planes again bombed London.—The Americans 
lost 119 planes of which 92 were heavy bombers 
in two noon raids on German cities, Berlin. said. 
—Soviet forces reached Dno, 60 miles east of Pskov. 
and beyond Krivoi Rog in the Ukraine, were 
headed toward the Bug River.—United States 
planes from carriers bombed the Japanese base 
= seo in the Marianas, 1,300 miles from 

‘okyo. 

Feb, 24—For the fifth time in stx days United 


States fliers heavily bombed :from the air Axis 


industrial places in Europe. One large group of 
planes, from Britain, attacked,aircraft plants at 
Gotha and Schweinfurt. The other planes, from 
Italy, raided Steyr for the second time in two 
days and blasted also an oil refinery at Fiume. 
Total losses were not disclosed, but of the planes 
from Britain 49 heavy bombers and ten others 
failed to return. Some of the fliers had_ started 
the day by bombing three German. airfields in 
Holland. Berlin said that the raid by United 
States planes Feb. 23 was dispersed, losing almost 
half of their heavy bombers, ‘‘42 out of 45 planes 
that were destroyed—German. planes bombed 
London for the sixth time in five days—Russian 
forces captured Rogachevy on the road to Minsk 
and Dno,—A United States destroyer force in the 
Bismarck Archipelago blockade sank a Japanese 
trcopship with 400 men, a destroyer, another cargo 
ship and a number of barges and-shelled Kavieng. 
New Island, and Duke of York Island, between 
New Ireland and New Britain. 

Feb. 25—British and American planes bombed 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, Regensburg and Stutt- 
gart, 97 German planes were downed by Ameri- 
can planes over Regensburg. The night before 


Schweinfurt had been attackedu; 27 German planes 


and 35 Allied ones were shot down. Aircraft plants 
were the Allied targets. German planes raided 
London, A German shell in one of the raids 
wrecked the Marie Curie hospital. The ruins were 


searched for a $12,000 half gram of radium.—in 


Italy the Germans reinforced the Anzio beach- 
head area. A thrust against the Allied right was 


repulsed.—The Pacific Fleet task force that struck 


at the Marianas Feb. 22 reported it had to fight 
its way in after detection, but that it had de- 


stroyed 135 Japanese planes in the air and on the 
ground, had sunk two cargo ships and damaged 
nine other vessels and had retired with the loss of 
six planes and without damage to any of its ships. 
In a subsidiary attack planes of the force ranged 
over Guam, Japanese-held American possession. 


Feb. 26—London reported British, Canadian and 


Australian planes had bombed Augsburg subma- 
‘Tine engine plants, dropping 1,800 tons in_two 
attacks spaced two and. half hours apart: They 
lost 24 planes there and elsewhere. 
night assault was aided by fires started at the 
targets there 2 few hours earlier when bombers 
blasted Augsburg’s Messerschmitt assembly fac- 
tory and experimental station. It was Augsbure’s 


The double 


{ 
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‘st major night attack.—The Russian Army took 
Borcher, 45 thiles east of et and Ustrugi in 
f ance west of Novosakolnikl. 5 
ms 27—More than 600 Russian planes carried 
out a 10-hour bombing raid on Helsinki.—The Rus- 
sian Army was within 15 miles of Pskov and 
fought to Pustoshka, 44 miles from the border of 
Estonia.—Reconnaissance photographs of the 
United States attack on Truk, revealed that the 
Japanese lost 23 ships imstead of 19. _ United 
States planes, in a continuing attack in that 
zone, bombed Ponape, Kussaie, Nauru and other 
Japanese bases.—United States warships shelled 
Rabaul and planes dropped 112. tons. United 
States naval units sank four ‘cargo ships off 
Kavieng, New Britain, and United States planes 
attacked at Wewak and Madang on New Guinea. 

Feb. 28—British troops of the 5th Army in Italy 
seized two heights that the Germans had occu- 
pied and Allied warships shelled the enemy on 
both sides of the peninsula. Berlin said two 
Allied battalions ‘‘which for some days had been 
encircled at Buon Riposo, southwest of Aprilia, 
have been annihilated after fierce fighting in 
terrain rich in caves and gorges.” German bat- 
tle planes shelled the Anzio-Nettuno disembark- 
ing beachhead—The Finns reported a Russian 
mass air attack on Uleaboro.—The Allies have 
cleared Japanese from the Nhakyedauk Pass in 
North Burma which the enemy had planned to 
use in the invasion of India, New Delhi an- 
ahd still more wounded. 

Feb. 29—Under the personal direction and obser- 
vation of Gen. Douglas MacArthur, United States 
troops landed on Los Negros in the Admiralty 
Islands, which stand at the Northern entrance to 
Bismarck Sea, almost due south of Guam and 


+ nounced, adding that 500 of the foe were killed 


1,300 miles from the Philippines. A headquarters 


bulletin added that ‘‘elements of the First Cavalry 
Division, dismounted, were put ashore from de- 
stroyers in the early forenoon covered by naval 
and air bombardment. The enemy’s surprise was 


complete. Momote airfield is in our hands and 


the enemy’s resistance was rapidly overcome, This | 


marks a final stage in the great swing move 
pivoting on New Guinea, which has been. the 
basic purpose of operations initiated June 26, 1943, 
when the Southwest Pacific and South Pacific were 
united under Gen. MacArthur’s command. The 
axis of advance has thereby been changed from the 
north to thé west.’’—Russian forces reached the 
outskirts of Pskov, took Novorzhev (44 miles from 
the Latvian border). In the south, Russian troops 
pushed on 26 miles beyond Krivoi Rog.—Moscow 
announced it had offered peace terms to Finland. 
—in Italy in the Anzio area the Germans opened 
an attack—British planes bombed Brunswick, 
Germany; German planes hombed London.— 
London announced the loss of the British cruiser 


Spartan. ; 
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at the south end 

about a mile north 

ous and. A few 
e rest of the island, which exten 

westward and about -eight miles Geena 

the American-held Momote airfield, which; with 


TORE Rea Hyane Harbor, is the key to the 


—In northern Burma, Sa ae orces advanced 
ingkwan, main 

settlement in the Hukawne V: lle ¥ 

en Tanai River corey station at Moshi Danes 

a non-stop 1,200-mil i 

Kaas flight, United States planes from. Britain ue 

4 ed over Berlin and lost 19 aircraft. Other Al- 

ied planes ranged over France, dropping six-ton 


ee ee 


. OK 5 
bombs. United States planes in Italy bombec:| 
Anzio area and rail yards near Rome,—Tokyo | 
1l United States submarines were sunk in | 
uary-February in the Pacific.—President R 
velt disclosed that the Italian fleet would be 
tributed equally among the United States, a 
and Russia. ; 


Berlin raid was tough going because of cli 
often as high as 30,000 feet.—The Red Army, Cc} 
ing the Ingulets River on a 15-mile front s 
of Krivoi Rog, captured Zelenaya, Zagrad 
and the stations of Ingulets and Nikolo-Ko* 
between them.—Allied planes dropped at ate 
tons of bombs in the Rabaul area.—On the Nets 
beachhead several heights were captured by © 
man raiding parties southwest, of Aprilla : 
southwest of Cisterna.—The Japanese lost 3,0¢ 
dead and wounded in an all-night futile atte 
by infantry to retake the Momote, airfield ini 
Admiralty Islands. American planes droppe) 
tons of bombs on’ Marshall Islands targets. 
March 5—American planes attacked the Gei# 
bomber and fighter base at Cognac and (ta 
in southwest France while keeping up a shu 
attack on military objectives in northern Fre 
These raids followed a night blow at Berliil 
British planes. Berlin said 41 United States ply 
were lost.—The Russian offensive, aimed: 
Tarnopol, in the Ukraine, resulted in the req 
ture of more than 500 places in two days; | 
railway stations were taken on the Shepetoy 
Tarnopol line, including Vyzhgrudek, 22 1r 
from Tarnopol. The advance carried to WwW: 
seven miles of the Odessa-Lwow railroad —Uii 
States Navy and Army planes, completing 60 § 
of non-stop aerial activities on the Pacific Is 
route to the Far Hast, attacked seven enemy-j 
bases in the Caroline and Marshall Islands 
Burma a Chinese Allied invasion force 
Maingkwan. oe 
March 6—Berlin was bombed by approxims 
800 Flying Fortresses from Britain accompa 
by 800 fighter planes. The attack lasted @ 
one and one-half hours; 2,000 or more to 
explosives were dropped; 68 United States h 
bombers and 11 fighters and about 700 avie 
were lost, London said. Berlin said 140 Ur 
States planes were shot down. London said! 
Germans lost 176 planes——German planes bor 
London.—Allied planes bombed Touson, in Fr 
rail yards near Florence, Italy, and airfield! 
the Rome area. —Loss of the British crur 
Penelope and Spartan and the destroyers Ji 
and Inglefield in the Nettuno beachhead f 
was disclosed by London.—The United States * 
went into action for the first time on the Cd 
nent of Asia when it captured Walawbum, so 
east of Maingkwan, in an encircling movemer 
Burma’s Hukawng Valley. With American-tra) 
Chinese troops they were closing a trap ar 
2,000 Japanese. Gen. MacAreaar eect 
a small force up’ the New Guinea coast t 
Yaula Plantation, behind the Japanese lines 
Madang. ‘ SS) 
~ March 7—In New Britain, Marines landed | 
Talasea, on the Willaumez Peninsula, 160 1 
southwest of Rabaul and 111 miles northeas: 
their base at Cape Gloucester opposite New 1 
ain, American infantrymen advanced 24 1 
from the Arawe airdrome toward Gasmata, / 
town on the island’s south shore. Across the 
marck Sea the dismounted First United States + 
alry gained control of Los Negros island in! 
Admiralty group.—Russian forces took Igro 
northwest of Tarnopol, and to the northeast } 
got Podvolochisk. In‘sectors to the east Si 
forces seized three’ more towns.—Berlin © 
American planes again attacked Rome and t 
cities eevee Italy; nine United States ply 
were lost. ~h 


Netherlands.—Japanese bombers raided Eniw. 
for the first time since American forces 
that northermost atoll of the Marshall “Tales 
—Gen. MacArthur reported that ‘‘we have 
tended our area of occupation of Los Negros Is! 
and are preparing it as a base. r nese 
how using the Momote airfield.”—A United § 
Navy plane again bombed Paramushiru anc 
countered heavy anti-aircraft fire hut suffere) 
losses in their trip to the far-off Kurile: 
miles west of Attu and 1,300 miles from Tok} 
March 9—American planes from B: at | 
Air Forces) again attacked Berlin. They lost 
‘ 5 ¥ 
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mbers and one fighter, London said,—German 
B lanes ranged over Southern England.—Gen. Mac- 
®#rthur announced Marines at Talasca, on New 
2 ritain, had fought their way to the Japanese 
“airport, which they took, also the town, and that 
on Los,Negros, in the Admiralty group, ships were 
using the harbor there without interference,—A 
Bev. Russian drive was launched in the nieper 

d‘and in four days had broken through the 
‘German lines on a _105-mile front and advanced 
Mees, to 37 miles. Nikolayey and Kherson were 
8 a Red Army troops smashed into Tar- 


March 10—An appeal by the United States, as 
of Feb. 21, for the Irish Government to remove 
ay and Japanese consular and diplomatic rep- 
entatives from the -country’ bécause of their 
"spionage activities, coupled with a hope that this 
Would be followed by Ireland’s severing diplomatic 
felations with the Axis, has been rejected by 
Prime Minister Eamon de Valera, who replied that 
it was ‘‘impossible’’ to comply with the request.— 
American planes bombed rail yards in the Rome 
‘area; two raiders crashed. 
March 11—Washingion reported that. an Irish 
nest for two new United States ships had been 
-—American planes bombed Florence, rail 
iistallations at Padua and port targets at Toulon. 
American planes attacked the rail and water- 
Way center of Muenster in western _Germany,and 
the Pas-de-Calais area in France. Fighters made 
Wiversionary. strafing sweeps over Nazi airfields. 
here was no German fighter interference.—There 
Was hard street fighting at Tarnopol sector in 
ussia. —Norwegian submarines, London said, sank 
two German supply ships in northern waters.— 
mexican Planes dropped 90 tons of bombs on 
uo Island, in the Admiralty Group and 101 
at Rabaul.—American planes bombed Japanese 
Wases in the Carolines and the Marshalls. 
Mareh 12—The British Government announced 
more permits or visas for travel between Ire- 
and and Britain -would be granted except for 
business or work of national importance. It is 
timated that perhaps 200/000 are affected.— 
Mmited States Marines occupied Wotho Atoll in 
Marshall Islands without resistance. The 
ll is between. Bniwetok and Kwajalein Atolls, 
hich were occupied last month.—American planes 
bed the Pas-de-Calais area.—British planes 
bed the port of Genoa.—Pope Piux XII ap- 
ied to the Allies to spare Rome from becoming 
tileground.—Russian forces were within 22 
6s of Kherson on the lower Dnieper River. 
lareh 13—Soviet forces reported capture of the 
k Sea poft of Kherson, 30 miles southeast of 
Olayev. The Third Ukraine Army of General 
Sdion Y. Malinovsky forced the Dnieper from 
éast bank, which it had occupied since last 
cember, to seize Kherson. Troops moving south- 
along the right bank of the Dnieper reached 
Ingulets River along a 14-mile front, between 
@laganovka and Nikolskoye, at its junction with 
p Dnieper —In response to Marshal Badoglio’s 
est Moscow officially recognized his Italian 
iovernment, centered at. Naples.—In the Gulf of 
and German destroyers shelled. Soviet posi- 
and supply connections on the Magerburg 
sula.—The Japanese in an all-day infantry 
& on the United States beachhead at Empress 
gusta Bay, Bougainville Island, lost a third of 
3,000 or more men.—United States troops in 
Admiralty Islands seized two small islands 
Manus Island. British and Indian troops in 
: the inland terminus 
eir drive toward the 
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icy which treats nothing” as sacred. We 

Mm our side have made freedom of religion one 

% the principles for which we are fighting this 

We have tried scrupulously—oite pa 
cu: 
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ne was attacked from the air for the eighth 

e as American Marauder medium bombers 
sted the Prenestiana \railway yards in the 
eastern part of the city. Prenestiana is a junction 
soint of the Rome-Florence route with the main 
connecting Rome and Adriatic cities—The 
system. of government for towns and 

es was abolished throughout the Naples area 
southern Italy by the Allied Control Commis- 
m.—A considerable number of German planes 

2 a one-hour two-way night bombing raid ‘on 
idon —Washinegton reported loss of the United 
submarine Corvina in Japanese waters. 


n reported the sinking of an Allied submarine 
the Mediterranean.—United States planes 
sd two areas of the French invasion coast. 


—Moscow said 10,000 Germans had been killed 
and 4,000 captured inja “trap’’ above Nikolayev 
on the Bug River. 

March 15—The German-occupied stone-built 
town of Cassino in Italy, which for three months 
blocked the advance on Rome, was attacked first 
by Allied planes and then by Allied tanks and 
infantry. There were more than 400 planes in 
action, and they dropped 3,500 tons of bombs and 
85.000 shells. British and American troops drove 
through most of Cassino and occupied the wreck- 
age of the castle on the slope just behind the 
town.—Russian forces crossed the upper Bug 
River along a 60-mile front, and were within 30 
miles of Bessarabia In the Ukraine they retook 
328 places.—American planes bombed aircraft 
Plants in Brunswick. They shot down 36 German 
planes and lost eight.—British planes bombed 
Stuttgart, Munich and Augsburg, dropping 3,360 
tons of explosives and losing, Berlin said, 36 
planes, including 23 heavy bombers. The Ger- 
mans, London said, lost 76 planes.—German planes 
bombed London.—Allied planes from Italy bombed 
Sofia for the sixth time—=In the Pacific, Navy 
bombers attacked the Japanese-held atoll of 
Oroluk, 230 miles east of Truk. 

March 16—The Germans still clung-to a part 
of Cassino and continued to occupy the ruins of 
the Abbey on top of Mount Cassino. The Allies 
were camped on 4 lower part of the hill, but 
above them and overlooking the town the Ger- 
mans continued to rake the Rapido River road 
entering Cassino from the north.—The War and 
Navy Department disclosed that on-the night of 
July 10-11, 1943, in the Sicilian campaign, 23 of 
170 Allied airplanes taking 2,500, parachute troops 
into the Gela area were shot down by mistake 
by Allied Ground forces and 410 lives were lost. 
—Germans were in retreat in Russia, in all sec- 
tors except those around Prokurov and Tarnopol. 
—American forces landed on Manus-Island in the 
Admiralty Islands. Gtound forces, covered by 
artillery fire. from the neighboring islands of 
Hauwei and Butjo Luo, captured the day before, 
and supported by naval and air bombardment, 
landed with minor losses. 

March 1%7—In Italy, the Germans still main- 
tained a hold in the Cassino area, with hand to 
hand fighting in the streets —That Russia had 
recognized the Badoglio government in Italy with- 
out consulting the United States was confirmed 
in Washington by Secretary of State Hull, who 
said the Soviet Government had been asked for 
an explanation.—Red Army troops were within 10 
miles of the Dnjeper River border of Bessarabia, 
former Rumanian border, at two points. Other 
Reds took Dubno in Eastern Poland. The Rus; 
sians captured more than 408 towns and settle- 
ments on six sectors of the 775-mile Ukranian 
front, making a total of more than 3,500 locali- 
ties liberated by the three Soviet armies of the 
Ukraine in their two weeks’ offensive-—The 
Japanese airfield at Lorrengau on the Island of 
Manus, enemy stronghold in the Admiralty 
Islands, was captured in a four-day campaign.— 
United States planes from Italy bombed’ the 
Vienna area. Other planes, from Britain, at- 
tacked the rail center at Creil, 20 miles north of, 
Paris. British planes bombed Sofia; also Cler- 
mont-Ferrand, and the rail yards at Amiers. 
—German planes sank a 6,500-ton transport off 
Nattuno. - 

March 18—In Italy the Allies, led by New Zea- 
landers, captured the rail station at |Cassino,— 
The Russians reached the Dnieper River at Yam- 
pol. A. Stalin order of the day announced ‘the 
fall of Pomoshnaya and Novoukrainka, north of 
encircled Nikolayev and Zhmerinka, pivotal point 
on the Odessa-Lowo railway, 48 miles northwest 
of the Dniester.—The landing of an anti-aircraft 
shell near the building of the Osservatore Ro- 
mano inside the Vatican caused the death of two 
workers and injury to two others and led to 
vigorous Vatican protest—American planes, from 
Britain, bombed factories and fields in Augsburg. 
Friedrichshafen and elsewhere in South Germany; 
53 planes were lost.—Loss of the United States sub- 
marines Capelin and Sculpin. was announced.— 
Tokyo said the Japanese sank a United States troop 
ship in the Bay of Bengal.—American bombers 
ranged the Pacific from Kusaie to the Kuriles, one 
Liberator going as far as Matsuwa, 500 miles from 
the Japanese home islands. Other planés attacked 
Paramushiru and Shimushu in the Kuriles and 
Caroline and Marshall island bases. 

March 19—Russian forces crossed the Dnieper 
on a 31-mile front and retook 20 towns in Bess- 
arabia. In the Ukraine the Russians took 200 
places including the fortified mountain town of 
Kremenets.—British war sloops in a 20-day patrol 
sank six U-boats, losing one sloop, London reported. 
—The Japanese in Burma have crossed the Chind- 
win River in force at several points in a major 
offensive toward Indie.—The Allies in air raids in 
the last 24 hours on Munich, Fredreichshaven and 
Frankfort-on-Main, Berlin said, lost 98, planes, of 
which 83 were heavy bombers.—Allied planes from 
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Britain bombed the Pas-de-Calais. area; other 
planes, from Italy, flew into Austria and attacked 
an’aireraft factory and an airfield _at Klagenfurt, 
war plants at Graz, rail yards in Yugoslavia and 
a rail center in Plovdiv in Bulgaria.—American 
planes bombed Paramushiru Island in the Kuriles, 
Ponape and Kusaic in the Carolines, and three 
eastern Marshall atols.—Chinese troops in North 
Burma captured Jambu Bum (mountain) and 
marched out of the Hukawng Valley, crossing the 
divide separating Hukawng from the Mogaung 
Valley. = - 
March 20—Germany began military occupation 
of Hungary.—Soviet forces occupied Lashnyuv— 
their most westerly attainment—and Chernovoar- 
meisk, in Poland; and to the southeast they took 
Vannitsa Mogilev-Podolski. East-of the latter place 
they got Dolgaya Pristan on the left bank of the 
Bug River. The Russians are within sight of the 
Carpathian Mountains.—In_ Algiers, Pierre Pu- 
cheu, former Vichy Interior Minister, died at dawn 
as a firing squad carried out the sentence of a 
special French military tribunal that had found 
him guilty of treason.—American planes attacked 
the Frankfort area.— Washington disclosed that the 
Leopold (Destroyer Escort No. 319), manned by 
Coast Guard officers and men, was sunk March 
10 as the result of an underwater explosion, while 
on escort duty in the Atlantic; and the United 
States rescue ship, Macaw, was lost on a reef in 
the Pacific Dec. 13, 1943.—Offi the coast of New 
Guinea, American planes destroyed an enemy 
‘convoy of two transports. and three corvettes, and 
also dropped 113 tons of bombs at Wewak.—Ma- 
rines from battleships landed on Emirau Island 
and on the adjacent islet of Elomusao, east of the 
Admiralties and under 600 miles from Truk. At 
the same time other battleships hurled 1,000 tons 
of shells at Kavieng on New Ireland.—Allied planes 
sank a Japanese destroyer off the coast of North- 
ern New Guinea. < 
March 21—Finland: rejected the Russian six- 
point armistice terms.—American, planes from 
Britain, ranging from Paris to the Spanish border. 
destroyed 20 planes and lost seven.—Ant Island 
Atoll, a group of 15 islets about 10 miles southwest 
of Ponape, in the Caroline Islands, was_bombed 
by a United States Navy search plane.—Russians 
to the north of Odessa took Alekseyevka on the 
bank of the Bug and Swkhovolya in Poland. North 
of Bessarabia they got withim 28 miles of the Prut 
River frontier of Rumaniag«—Lieut. Gen. George S. 
Patton, Jr., known in field as ‘‘Old Blood and 
uts,’’.has been replaéed by Maj. Gen, Alexander 
5 F of the Pacific fighting, as 
‘commander of the American Seventh Army.—Jap- 
anese troops have driven in force to within 15 
_ miles of the Indian border, Admiral Lord Louis 
Mountbatton’s headquarters in New LUelhi an- 
nounced. A Japanese communique said Japanese 
troops, co-operating with the puppet ‘‘Indian Na- 
tional Army’’ in the Chin Hills sector, are ‘‘de- 
veloping an annihilative campaign.’’ 
— Mareh 22—American planes said to include 600 
Flying Fortresses and .Liberators attacked Berlin 
by daylight, dropping 1,400 tons of bombs. The 
‘anti-aircraft fire of the Germans was encoun- 
tered all the way from the Reich border to the 
capital, and it downed 22 American planes. One 
German plane, the only one met with, was shot 
down as it’ was rising from the ground. Later 
British planes bombed Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
where they lost, Berlin said, 55 heavy bombers,— 
‘German planes bombed London in the morning and 
again at night, Berlin said.—Japanese columns have 
mate their first penetration of India and the 
Manipur mountain country in the direction of the 
key road junction of Imphal, 30 miles away. The 
Tokyo radio said four, Allied divisions had been 
‘routed by Japanese troops and units of the ‘Indian 
National Army” in the Tiddim area.—Russians, 
in the Kherson area, reached two points six miles 
‘from Nikolayev—the rail station of Gorokhovka 
and the town of Bogoyavlensk. North of this area 
the Russians captured Pervomaisk, one of the last 
two railroads into Bessarabia remaining to the 
Germans. Near the western end of. this railroad 
the Red Army smashed to Nadushita, 15 miles from 
Beltsy. The line running south from Zhmerinka 
was cleared with the seizure of Bar.—Washington 
announced the loss of the submarine Scorpion,— 
In the Cassino sector there was ‘‘violent’’ fighting 
The Germans parachuted more reserves into the 
Berea nen combats in the city and on the Abbey 


March 23—In India, an Allied New D 
tin said the Japanese, moving up the ey gue: 
River Valley, had pushed to within 25 miles south 
of Imphal. Another Japanese column had crossed 
the upper Chindwin River near Thaungdut and 
‘has advanced to a point 30 miles east of Imphal 
The Japanese, moving north, came from the Tid. 
dim region in Burma and, at last accounts, were 
on the west shores of Lake Zogtak.—In Burma the 
Japanese attacked Allied forces in the Mayu Range 
country, in the Kaladan Valley, in the Chin Hills 
and elsewhere. On the north Burma front the 


Risen lley.—Allied 

ogaun alley.—. 

Saninese vessels at Wewak, and dropped 20! ; 

of bombs.—A new Russian offensive, on the 
Ukrainian Front in the Tarnopol-Proskurov 

tion, netted a gain of 25 to 37 miles, including | 
capture of more than 200 populated points abo 
the Dneister. Berlin reported Russian forces to a4 
north had broken into Kovel in’ a 43-mile adv: 
into Poland on the main road to Warsaw.—Untt 
States planes said to number 1,500, of which 55 
were bombers, attacked Hamm, Achmer, Handoq 
near Muenster, Muenster itself, Werl and Bruns 
wick. They shot down 20 German planes and low 
33: Berlin said 44.—German combat planes ea 
attacked ‘‘single targets’? in the London area, 
ting, the British ‘said, a well known building, 
famous old church and a publishing house, 
many residences, 


Ankara, Turkey, 

tion of Rumania.—Japanese troops invading 
have been driven from three positions covering Tt 
Tiddim-Imphal road, which they. had cut in | 
surprise thrust across the Burma border from 4% 
south aimed at capturing the Allied comm 
tions base of Imphal. 

March 25—Some of the Japanese columns 
vading India were reported halted, but other e 
gains were reported. The Southe 
mand disclosed that a ‘‘strong’’ Jap 
had pushed more than 15 miles across the Ma 
border in the Somra Tract_area and that hi 
fighting was in progress south of Ukhrul, 34 
northeast of Imphal. Merrill’s. Marauders w 
Shaduzup and continued their attack as the © 
nese rolled into Mogaung Valley.—American plana 
bombed the French rail center of Hirson, losn# 
three machines. In the night before B i 
planes bombed Berlin, losing 73 bombers. 
city was leit a ‘‘sea of flames,” returning ff 
were quoted as race. © Berlin said 112 Br 
planes were destroyed. German planes rai 
London the same night.—Russians captured 
gaikany, nine miles from the Prut River. They 
into the outskirts of the Black Sea port of Nil 
olayev, and reached the) Dniester River on 
mile front just opposite Cernauti, capital of 
mania’s Bukowina Province and key to the 
kans. On the western side of the salient 
of Tarnopol the Russians advanced 16 miles 
Chortkoy to Buchach. Buchach lies 26 miles € 
of the Bucharest-Cernauti-Lwow railroad wh 
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gsino. and poundéd Hil 193, northwest of Cas- 
Where Allied troops are perched. Besides 
ing the beachhead at Anzio, the enemy di- 
eG artillery fire against the Allies’ left fiank.— 
al hundred American planes attacked German 
i at Chartres, 40 miles southwest of Paris, 
@t Tours, La. Rochelle, St. Jean-d’Angely, Pau, 
; Z%, Cazaux, Bordeaux and Mont-de-Marsan. 
‘Americans lost 21 planes and destroyed 38 
W 15 were on the ground. .This flight had 
Owed a night raid on Essen by British planes 
Which 2,000 bombs were dropped there and 
Hanover and Courtrai: 9 planes were lost: 
Win said 17.—German planes bombed Hull, in 
fana.—The Russian Army crossed the Dniester 
er into the pre-war Rumanian province of 
Owina and rolled 23 miles southward to capture 
a @, just across the upper Prut River from 
provincial capital, Cernauti (Czernowitz). 
larch 28—The first battle of the Indian cam- 
em raged at the edge of the Manipur Plain, 
re one of four Japanese invasion columns 
shed assaults to break through British de- 
@uarding the northeastern approaches of 
mal, Key supply center for Allied forces on the 
ma border front. Admiral Lord Louis Mount- 
fs headquarters announced heavy fighting 
in progress in the Ukhrul area, 34 miles from 
beste nipur capital, with the enemy increasing his 
ugefand making ‘‘determined attacks.’’—In 
Yaids of airfields in France, five American 
nes were lost and 30 destroyed on the ground. 
missian forces took Nikolayev on the Black Sea 
‘mouth of the Bug River. The Germans had 
it for two and one-half years.—American 
fs bombed Japanese barracks at Vin. Yen, in 
hina; other planes blasted enemy targets in 
ma, in the Yangtze Valley area.—It was dis- 
that the first Allied; bombing of Pulusuk, 
Miles southwest of Truk. had been made: 30 
of explosives were dropped. 
fch 29—The Russians crossed the Prut River. 
into the northern and western outskirts of 
ti and began fighting the partly isolated 
garrison in the third largest city of pre- 
Rumania.—Allied planes bombed Brunswick 
. Pas-de-Calais sector; at Brunswick they 
2 aircraft.—In the Cassino area Allied troops, 
isting mostly of soldiers from India, and New 
land, haye been withdrawn from the eastern 
es oi the mountain. The Germans hold the 
dictine Abbey and are in control and domi- 
p_ the National Highway where it enters the 
Valley. Allied planes have destroyed or dam- 
the bridges on lines north of Rome, including 
prence Tunnel. They have attacked, also, 
Milan, Verona and Bolgano.—Japanese 
ips invading india have forced a British with- 
Wal in the Ukhrul area, 34 miles northeast of 
fal, and another enemy column has driven 
to Kohima, communications center above the 
if State capital, Admiral Lord Louis Mount- 
en's headquarters announced. Elsewhere along 
'49-mile border front the invaders were held 
; j North Burma, United States-Chinese 
In the upper Mogaung Valley blocked the 
Ww roads behind the Japanese.—The Chinese 
News Agency reported that the Japanese 
ankai Maru struck a Chinese mine off the 
‘of China near Canton on March 19 and that 
of the ship’s 400 passengers were drowned. 
et of United States warships attacked Jap- 
positions in the Palau Islands, 550 miles 
ast of the Philippines and 1,000 miles or 
West of Truk. On the same day American 
5 bombed enemy bases on Truk destroying 54 
nes there and 118 at Hollandia on the New 
mea coast. Woleai in the Carolines was bombed. 
; 30—Hard but inconclusive fighting raged 
the India border. The Japanese column 
g toward the Allied communications base 
al from the northeast continued to exert 
+United States and Chinese troops in 
Zurma have slaughtered at least 400 Jap- 
in repulsing five savage counter-attac' 
in an attempt to rescue a force of about 
anese trapped by a road-block north of 
in the Mogaung Valley, leaving the dead 
id up on the ground; not a single American 
¢ was killed, it was asserted.—After dark 
planes and heavy bombers—i,000 London 
ade a raid on Nuremberg, dropping 2,0 
‘explosives. They lost, they said, 96 planes; 
Said 132The Germans killed eight and 
d 72 in a bombing raid on the Anzio beach 
died eae A week ago five persons were 
d 11 wounded in the same way,—Soviet 
captured Cernauti, a powerful German bas- 
tecting the approaches to Rumania and 
y, and drove within 15 miles of the border 
yhoslovakia and within 15 miles of what 
Gnion considers the Rumanian border 
of the Carpathian Mountains.—Ameri- 
a yards at Sofia on the main 
en Berlin and Stanbul. British planes 
ed the same areas, including Spalato and 
the night. before. 


es bombed rai 


Mareb 31—Japanese forces invading India have 
thrust into the Manipur plain above Imphal and 
have forced the British to abandon Tiddim, their 
forward base in the Chin Hills in Burma, 100 
miles south, of Imphal.—Liberator. bombers and 
Navy Catalinas again flew 2,000 miles round trip 
from South Pacific hases to strike. Woleai and 
Eauripik, which are 500 miles west of Truk.—All 
Japanese oil and coal concessions in the northern 
section of the island df Sakhalin have been liqui- 
dated under an agreement announced by Moscow. 
Termination of the agreement, which had 26 years 
to ritwn, was a condition for the renewal, for five 
years, of a restricted convention covering Jap- 
anese fishing rights in Soviet waters.—The Rus- 
sians in a drive toward Odessa took Ochakov and 
Berezovka. In Bessarabia, Marshal Ivan S. Konev’s 
Second Ukraine Army captured the railroad station 
of Siptyany 2,8 miles northeast of Tasi (Jassy), 
Rumania, and 35 miles northwest of Kishinev 
(Chisinau), largest city in Bessarabia,—Washing® 
ton disclosed that an army transport plané, carry- 
ing a cargo of matetial to Europe, was shot down 
in the Atlantic by British fighter planes who mis- 
took the plane for a German bomber; six men were 
killed. A Rumanian army bulletin said Cernauti 
had been evacuated and “Rumanian troops are 
locked in ‘battle with Soviet advanced elements, 
which at several points succeeded in, crossing the 
western bank of the upper Prut. 


1944—APRIL 

April 1—In India, in the vicinity of Ukhrul,-32 
miles northeast of Imphal, the Japanese advanced 
in their drive against the Manipur Plains road 
above Imphal. There was severe fighting in the 
hills east of Kohima, 60 miles north of Imphal, 
where British Indian troops engaged another Japa- 
nese invasion columm.—The Reds were within 24 
miles of Odessa, took Koblevo, and pushed the 
Germans across the hills to Serbka, 33 miles north 
of Odessa. Berlin said the Russians on the ex- 
treme western end of the 500-mile Ukrainian front 
had smashed to the ancient Tatar Pass gateway 
to Czechosloyakia. A northern wing of the Second 
Army, pushing westward across upper Bessarabia 
between the Prut and Dniester Rivers, captured 
Dinautsy, 16 miles east of Cernauti,’ in a drive 
that narrowed the southern escape gap for enemy. 
troops pinned in a sector of about 1,000 square 
miles north of Cernauti and Kamenets-Podelsk.— 
The Allies in their recent attacks on the Carolines, 
Tokyo announced, lost two cruisers and 80 planes. 
—In Italy in the mountainous sector north of the 
Colli-Atina road Allied forces haye occupied Mount 
Marrone, 5,840 feet high and three miles west of 
Rocchetta and 13 miles northeast of Cassino.— 
In March the Germans sank. 29 merchant ships 
(156,000 tons), 22 destroyers and escort vessels, two 
submarines and 12 other warships, Berlin reported. 
—United States planes, emerging from a cloud 
over Schaffhausen, Switzerland, on the way to 
Germany and mistaking that place for Singen, , 
over the border, dropped bombs which _ kill 48 
persons and wounded 70. Hallau, 18 miles to the 
west, in Switzerland, also was bombed.—All Japa- 
nese ships at anchorage were sunk or damaged 
and three others were sunk while apparently at- 
tempting to flee, in raids against Palau, Woleai 
md Yap islands by a task force of the Pacific 

eet. 

April 2—In India Japanese invaders had pene- 
trated to the Imphal-Kohima road. The North 
Burma Air Commando Forces hold a considerable 
mileage of the railroad from Myitkyina to Katha, 
100°miles south. These forces also are harassing 
river transport which formerly served Myitkyina 
as an adjunct to the’ railroad.—United States 
planes bombed German war plants at Steyr in 
Austria, at Brod in Yugoslavia, Mostar and rail 
yards north of Zara; 51 planes, Berlin said, were 
shot down.—Admiral Chester W. Nimitz disclosed — 
that 13 men were killed and 45 wounded in the 
accidental shelling of three LCIs (landing craft, 
infantry) by an American destroyer in a landing 
assault on Parry Island in Eniwetok Atoll in the 
Marshall Islands Feb. 22.—_The Red Army has 
driven across the Prut River into Rumania at 
several points, in the first Russian invasion of 
Axis territory. Another Russian force is within 
19 miles of Odessa, where thousands of German 
and Rumanians are being pinned against the Black 
Sea.—In Italy, a recurrence of German raids on 
the Allies: beachhead below Rome forced a with- 
drawal of one and half miles southwest of Aprilia. 
—Allied planes bombed Truk, a Japanese base in 
the Pacific. 

April 3—Japanese invasion forces cut supply 
roads into the Allied base at Imphal, in eastern 
India, as fighting raged in the hills of the Naga 
headhunters east of Mohima, 60 miles north. A 
battle has been joined there where a Japanese, 
column was driving toward Dinapur, on the Assam-' 
Burma railway lifeline to Lieut. Gen. Joseph W-_ 
Stilwell’s Chinese and American forces in Northern 
Burma. Dinapur is 44 miles across the Naga 
hills from Kohima. A second Japanese force 
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pera ee 


thrusting toward Imphal from the Chindwin River 


*tin the 
Arctic Sea 
days attacked enemy warship formations and sank 


14. destroyers’ and . 
bombed Budapest rail yards and war plants, also 


vaders east of the Allied base of Imphal in Hastern 
India forced British and Indian troops to withdraw 
to the Manipur Plain. Tokyo said- Japanese units 
had cut the Manipur Highway 25 miles north of 
Imphal.—Moscow reported the capture of part of 
the city of Tarnopol.—Allied planes bombed Bucha- 
rest, in Rumania, shooting down 49 aircraft and 
‘losing 44, 

‘April 5—Japanese forces increased ‘their. pressure 
along the entire 200-mile India invasion front and 
seized a 15-mile stretch of the Imphal-Kohima 
highway and are thrusting through the Naga Hills 
above Kohima within 80 miles of Dimapur on the 

' Bengal-Assam railway, American Army-operated 
lifeline into upper Byrma.—Russian forces have 
“‘taken| Razdelnaya on the Odessa-Tiraspol rail line 
and the road junction town of Badsn.—Allied 
»planes bombed Ploesti rail yards and an oil refinery. 
Other Allied aircraft, attacked targets in the 
Berlin and Munich and Pas-de-Calais areas; 53 
Allied planes, Berlin said, were shot down; over 
90 German planes were lost, the Allies reported. 
—Phone service to al] parts of Ireland was cut 
off and nearly two-thirds of the entire British coast 
‘}ine was placed under, military restrictions.— 
American bombers struck in the South Pacific 
from Bougainville to the Netherland Indies, A 206- 
plane attack on, Wewak, New Guinea, met no 
enemy opposition, Ponape, four of the Marshall 
Islands and Wake Island were attacked in the 
Central Pacific. 

April 6—A Japanese column that had cut the 
Manipur road in India continued to probe British 
defenses north of the city, Other enemy forces 

massed in the Ukhrul area, 34 miles to the north- 
east of Imphal, A third Japanese column was 
driving up from the south along the road from 
Tiddim, A Tokyo broadeast said Japanese tro 
had captured Kohima, 40 miles inside the border. 
also a corner of the Allied fortress of Chikka. 11 
miles south of the Indian border on the Tiddim- 
Imphal Road.—United States planes made a “‘de- 
vastating’‘ attack on Truk, dropping 51 tons of 
bombs. It was the seventh attack of the war by 
South Pacific hombers flying the 2,000-mile round- 
trip route from lomons bases to the Carolines. 
Tokyo sa Jformation of 21 American planes, 
includ: wy bombers and six fighters, raidec 
Tn Hainan Island off the South China coast. 
ussian forces took Sverdlovo, 14 miles northeast 
2 Raha and Karpovo, 23 miles northwest of 
April 7—In India, native troops withdrew up the 
' road from-Tiddim to aid in the defense of nie: 
with them are 70 members of an American Field 
Service ambulance unit that has been serving with 
the British in the Tiddim area, Allied planes at- 
tacked the Japanese rail supply line between Thai- 
land and Burma. The harbor city of Kotha in 
Finland was bombed by a0 Russian lanes.—Allied 
I \ in ugoslavia.—London 
disclosed that a United States Liberty ship. forced 
out of a convoy, straddled a reef less than 66 
' yards from shore and cracked into three’ pieces: 
* 62 crew members perished, most of them trying to 
yeach land from the short but hazardous distance 
through a mountainous sea.—A Pearl Harbor bulle- 
tin said Pacific Fleet carrier task forces that 

attacked Palau, Yap, Ulithi and Woleai over a 
three-day period beginning March 29, sank 28 
Japanese ships, damaged or beached 18 others. 
including a battleship, destroyed or probably 
destroyed 214 enemy planes and wiped .out many 
installations. and docks; 25 planes and 18 lives were 


(olost, . 

te April 8—Allied forces battling the Ja ine 
yasion of India have thrown the enemy ‘out of ghe 
‘vital position dominating the plain of Imphal in 
the north, occupied another one that was aban- 
doned and otherwise improved their position in the 
area.—United States planes bombed a Japanese 
bawxite plant on Ponape Island,—United States 


‘ Rpianes bombed airfields at Oldenburg and Quacken- 


brueck, and Rheine, Achmer and Han 
other forces had battered aircraft factor ee 
Brunswick area. American fighter planes made a 


z at Alten | 


sweep over airfields around Frankfort-on-th 
Main; medium bombers attacked targets in - 
gium, the rail center,.of Hasselt ‘and the land: 
ground at Coxyde; 31 German planes were & 
down in the day's operations; 87 United Statess 
planes. were lost, Berlin said.—German planes: 
bombed the Russian supply center of Kiev, No 
of Odessa, Berlin added, heavy fighting’ is con- 
tinuing; 20 miles south of Cernauti, Red Army 
units crossed the Rumanian frontier, forced the 
headwaters of the Siretul River and captured the: 
town of Siret, some four miles inside Rumania, onl 
the main road running along the edge of thex 
Carpathians. Another advance was achieved in& 
ie eopiure of Satu-Mare, nine miles south of 
ret. ae 
April $—London said the British had evacuated 
Tamu. on the border between Burma and inde 4 
Japanese forces in the outskirts of Kohima, 30% 
miles inside India and 60 miles north of the Alligds 
base. of Imphal, were repulsed.—Front-line dis- 
patches and official Czech statements indicated thes 
Russians had fought their way over the Czecho- 
slovak border in the direction of the Tatar Pass 
leading to the Hungarian Plain.—Gen. de Gaulle) 
dismissed Gen. Giraud as Commander. in Chief of 
the French armed fortes and appointed im’ 
Inspector General. Giraud refused to give up His 
old post or accept the new ‘one, asserting de 
Gaulle’s action was illegal.—A collision between the: 
United States tanker Murfreesboro and the Panama: 
ship El Coston, in a convoy bound for England, costt 
54 lives. The El Coston was sunk.—United States 
planes bombed, for the first time, Posen in Polandiq 
and four other aircraft plants in the German 
Poland area. They shot down 20 planes and losis 
39; ten of the United States craft were forced downy 
in Sweden. oe 
April 10—Recapture of the Black seaport 0 
Odessa by Soviet infantry and motorized cayalry 
after a four-day battle, was announced by Moscow. 
—The campaign to expel the Germans from = 
manian territory continued with drives across th 
Siretul and Suclava Rivers that captured thre 
towns. At the other end of the Rumanian fr 
other forces of Marshal Ivan S. Koneff drove te 
within five miles northwest of Jassy.—An estimated‘ 
900 British planes dropped 4,000 tons of bombs 
Hanover and on rail yards in Belgium and France 
they lost 22 planes.—Russian planes bombed Lwows 
in Poland.—In India‘ continued filtration of Japa~ 
nese jungle patrols across the Tiddim Road # 
point 18 miles southwest of Imphal menaced 
right flank of the Allied Hast Indian hase. 
main enemy attack to the north along that _ 
in¢reased in power, with a heayy fighting in prog4 
ress for Kohima, at the top of the Manipur Pl 
65 miles above Imphal.—Japanese in New: Brit 
retreated toward the Gazelle Peninsula, at th 
northeast tip.—United States ships and plan 
bombed and shelled the Japanese bases in Ha 
Bay, New Guinea, The next day United) Sta 
planes dropped 210 tons of*bombs there, G 
MacArthur said heavy hombers. raided No 
Island, southeast of Truk in the Carolines, 
also hit Wewak on New Guinea and Rabaul, 
Britain.—United States planes from the Aleuti: 
bombed Japanese bases on the Kurile Islands. 
_ April 11—A Japanese infantry attack on Kohim 
in India’ was repulsed,—Ailuk, Rongelap, Likier 
and Utirik Atolls and Mejit Island, all. in the 
northern Marshalls, within 160 miles of othe e 
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hich kept the Rumanian capital under alarm for 
_ three hours, caused the death of 2,500-to 3,000 
» Persons.—Hscort vessels of a German convoy shot 
, down four British fighter-bombers at the Loire 
unty and U-boats sank five ships (37,000 tons) 
weil as:two destroyers and a minesweeper, Ber- 
2 said.—The British Air Ministry arnounced 
/More than 500 enemy vessels had been sunk or 
} Foes by mines dropped from bombers on a 
4,300-mile front extending from~- the Bay_ of 
Biscay to the Gulf of Danzig on the Baltic Sea. 
* —Moscow said Tiraspol was captured by storm and 
the Dniester River crossed beyond the city. An 
advance of 43 miles cut the distance to the Crimean 
* naval base at Sevastopol by half. The Germans 
were driven from the Kerch Peninsula and the 
town of Feodosiya was threatened.—Escorted Allied 
Planes attacked the air component factory at Wie- 
mer Neustadt, Bad Voslau and Fischamend. Others 
attacked! railway yards at Zagreb and.the factory 
at Split. Medium bombers made attacks on 
bridges on the main rail system north of Rome at 
"Attigliano, Orvieto, Cecina and Albenga. Medium 
TS Made an attack on Budapest, 
April 13—In India, the Allies took a position in 
the foothills to the northwest of Imphal, after 
“heavy fighting. In Burma, American infantry 
pantie in the difficult terrain in the Kumon 
t ge east of ithe Mogaung Valley has driven the 
)Japanese from Nhpum (34 miles north of Mogaung) 
With heavy casualties to the enemy.—Russian 
) forces captured Simferopol, capital of the Crimea, 
a@nd the ports of Yavpatoiya and Feodosiya. Sim- 
feropol controlled routes to Sevastopol, Balaklava 
and. Yalta—Great Britain and the United States 
m@emanded Sweden halt export to the Axis of ball 
bearings and the materials and machines used in 
) Making bearings.—United States planes again 
bombed the Kuriles——United States planes, esti- 
/Mated at more than 500, bombed aircraft plants 
)im Augsburg and Oberpioffenhofen, air force in- 
“$tallations in Lechfeld and the ball-bearing works 
)im Schweinfurt—all in Germany. Another force 
) of 500 bombers sent from Italy, raided a Messer- 
schmitt factory in Gyor, 70 miles northwest_oif 
Budapest; 68 planes were lost, including 24 shot 
|" down over Hungary. Budapest said at least 134 
“¢: planes were. destroyed in the day’s combined 
) Operations by the United States 8th, 9th and 15th 
{ © Forces. _The Italy-based 15th Air Force 
= bers attacked also railway car shops and ma- 
Chine shops adjacent to Gyor and hit the Tokol 
field and assembly plant, 11 miles southwest of 
idapest, the Vesces Airdrome, 10 miles southeast 
the Hungarian capital, and railway facilities in 
Yugoslavia. Altogether between 2,250 and 2,750 
) American planes took part in the day’s operations. 
) Thirteen of the United States planes, one of which 
ras shot down for failing to obey landing instruc- 
Hons, came down in Switzerland. where the crews 
ere interned.—The British Ministry oi War 
Transport announced ship service from British 
5 irish ports would be suspended after April 24. 
| April 14—Japanese withdrew from the Allied 
base at Kohimo, north of Imphal, in India. The 
ese reached the Bishenpur-Silchar Trail run- 
ming southwest and west of the Allied base in 
phal.—Russian forces, if a 17-mile push in the 
mea, retook the ancient Tatar capital, Bakhchi- 
aral, miles northeast of Sevastopol; other 
troops, advancing 25 miies, reached the Black sez 
at Alushta. Further west Karadzha was siezed. 
¢ Bombay, India docks were destroyed by fire 
explosives; at least 900 persons were killed or 


missing. 
' April 15—The Japanese have blocked the 35-mile 
d to 
id stretches of the 150-mile Bishenpur-Silchar 
ck out of Imphal. Allied forces fought jungle 
Jes to clear these land connections between the 
m-Bengal railroad and the two threatened 
ied strongholds.—American planes bombed an 
irfield north of Rome and rail yards in Leghorn. 
man planes were over Naples.—Russians capr 
ed Lyubinovka, three miles north of Sevastopol, 
Tarnopol in Poland. Moscow said 39,400 pris- 
were taken and 16,000 Germans killed. — 
announced that in the air raids of April 
in Bucharest, 2,942 were killed, 2,126 
houses destroyed and 1,373 houses 
ged; in Ploesti262 were killed and 361 
ded, 197 houses destroyed or damaged. 
‘April 16—In India, British and other Allied 
‘trocps captured a hill giving them possession of 
phal Plain. Operations to clear the Kohima- 
Toad are progressing. Admiral Lord 
transferred his headquarters from 
on the island of 


Dimapur out of Kohima in India and still} 


forces joined those ef Gen. Feodor I. Tolbuhkin’s 
on Seyastopol’s outer defenses. 

April 17—In India and Burma Allied forces con- 
tinued to improve their positions and to inflict 
heavy losses on the enemy.—Except in envoys from 
the United States and Russia, Great Britain di- 
rected that no foreign diplomats or members of 
their staffs in London can go home., Nor can they 
send or receive telegrams in code. They are 
forbidden even uncensored use of diplomatic 
pouches, a privilege accorded to foreign legations 
in every capital for fenerations. The aim is, 
London said, to hide invasion plans.—German 
planes again raided Vis Island, Allied base in the 
Dalmatians, while Nazi air-supported armored 
columns scored an initial success in the Lim River 
Valley of Montenegro. The new German offensive 
in Sanjak province has resulted in the capture 
of Bjelopolje, 90 miles southeast of Sarajevo.—A 
Russian army flanking column on the Crimean 
coast took Varnutka, 11 miles southeast of Seyas- 
topol. A dispatch from Istanbul said boatloads of, 
German troops who had escaped from the Crimea 
were reported to have landed on the Turkish Black 
Sea coast near Port Samsun.—United States planes 
bombed war industry targets in Sofia and Belgrade, 
after a night raid on the Budapest rail yards, and 
several places in Rumania.—British planes bombed 
the Cologne area. 

April 18—Russians captured the Crimean port of 
Balaklava, which is linked to Sevastopol by a seven- 
mile highway. Thé city had been in Axis hands 
since July, 1942.—Americam planes from England, 
including 800 heavy bombers, attacked the Berlin 
area, losing 25 aircraft and destroying more than 
a score. The assault was aimed at the Heinkel 
bomber production center at Oranienburg, 20 miles 
northeast of Berlin, an aircraft components fac- 
tory at Rathenow, 35 miles-northwest, and Berlin’s 
industrial center.—British planes dropped mines in 
a 300-mile stretch of the Danube River.—Japanese 
penetration into India from Burma was_ being 
blunted in the Imphal and Kohima areas. Chinese 
patrols penetrated Warazuf in the Mogaung Val- 
ley.—Berlin reported a night bombing raid on 
London. . * 

April 19—British and Indian troops—a relief ex- 
peditien from Dimapur supported by tanks—drove 
the Japanese from three positions northeast of 
Imphal, 60 miles south of Kohima. The relief troops 
advancing southeastward from the Bengal-Assam 
railway line at Dimapur established contact with 
British and Indian troops who had been sur- 
rounded at Kohima.—A powerful Allied fleet, aided 
by: bombers and, fighters from aircrait carriers 
made a surprise raid on Sabang and Lhonga in 
northern Sumatra. In Sabang direct hits were 
made on the dockyards, a power Station, wharf, 
barracks, workshops and the radio station. Bombs 
hit two merchant ships; two Japanese destroyer 
escort vessels were strafed and set on fire; 22 
planes, including six large transport jaircraft were 
destroyed. At Lhonga several aircraft were de- 
stroyed.—United States planes have bombed atolls 
in the Carolines without opposition—In China= 
Japanese troops of two armies, developing a spring 
offensive desighed° to clear central China rail- 
roads, attacked the Honan Province railroad junc- 
tion of Chengchow from east and north.—An 
estimated 3,000 or more British and United States 
planes made a daylight raid on German plane 
factories and depots in Kassel and Hamm, where 
31 planes were lost.. The raiders dropped more 
than 5,000 tons of bombs. Another force of 1.000 
Brftish ore attacked rail targets in France, loos- 
ing more than 4,000 tons on invasion-coast rail bot- 
tlenecks, locomotives and freightcar repair shops; 
seven planes were lost.—President Roosevelt -re- 
jected an appeal from Eamon De Valera, Irish 
Prime Minister, that the United States and Ger- 
many seek an agreement ‘‘through appropriate 
intermediary channels,’ by which Rome may be 
saved from becoming a battlefield.—South Affican 
flown bombers based in the Middle Hast attacked’ 
the Maleme Airdrome in Crete in daylight.— 
United States planes sank the Swedish Red Cross 
vessel Embla off the southern coast of France. 


Berlin reported. ; 
April 20—An estimated 750 to 1,000 United States 
area in ‘northern 


planes attacked the invasion 
France in daylight—Heavy German counter-at- 
tacks in the Narva region in Estonia were beaten 
back by the Ryssians. Soyiet fliers bombed Ger- 
man vessels evacuating German and Rumanian 
troops from Sevastopol.—There was heavy fighting 
in the Yellow River valley of north central China 
as the Japanese, supported by planes, threw rein- 
forcements into their drive on the Honan Province 
railroad junction of Chengchow.—Chinese troops 
under Lieut. Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell encircled 
a Japanese division in the Mansum area, near the 
jade mines in Northern Burma. Stilwell’s 38th 
Chinese Division effected the encirclement, while 
other forces of the same division crossed the 
Mogaung River to the east and took Ngumgah- 
tawhg.. The Chinese 22d Division captured Wara- 
zup, Japanese defense point -on the Mogaung 


~ three patrol ships, 


' Dominions 
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Valley road.—British planes bombed Cologne ang 
German aircraft attacked Hull. Allied planes 
raided Bucharest, “Allied planes from Italy bombed 
the harbor of Venice and a shipyard near Trieste, 
Other enemy places raided included rail yards in 
north Paris, where, Vichy said, 600 or more per- 
sons were killed, otis 

April 21—An Allied force around Imphal in India 
drove reinforced Japanese backward and occupied 
hill positions 30 miles from the city.—The Japa- 
nese, using 50,000 to 60,000 men, including crack 
reinforcements drawn from the Manchurian garri- 
son, are encircling the north Honan railway junc- 
tion of Chengchow. American and British-Hmbas- 
sies ordered their nationals to depart.—German 
planes in an attack on dn Allied supply convoy 
off the North African coast, sank two destroyers, 
four freighters and a tanker, Berlin said. 

April 22—At dawn, United States forces, under 
protection of warships and planes, landed in the 
Humboldt Bay area on the northern coast of 
Dutch New Guinea, at Altape, Hollandia and 
Tanahamara Bay covering a front of about 150 
miles. Some 60,000 Japanese troops were encircled 
and Gen. MacArthur commented ‘“‘their situation 
reverses Bataan.’’ The Tadji airfield at Aitape was 
seized and after beachheads on Humboldt Bay 
had been made secure, forces rushed inland to 
capture Hollandia’s cluster of three airfields. At 
Hollandia the Allies recovered the first Netherland 
territory from the Japanese.—Stilwell’s Chinese 
troops continued their advance southward toward 
the rail tewn of Mogaung in an effort to put off 
Myitkyina, chief Japanese base in northern Burma 
and a control point on the projected Ledo Road to 
China,—The War Shipping Administration and 
the Navy disclosed the sinking of the Cape San 
Juan, a merchant ship in Army transport service, 
which went down in the Southwest Pacific with 
the loss of 70 to 1,429 aboard,—Moscow. disclosed 


‘that Finland again ‘had rejected peace terms. 


. April 23—The Japanese are fighting fiercely 
southwest of Imphal in India in the neighbor- 
hood of Bishenpur along the ‘‘track’’ (trail) leading 
to Silchar and a railroad»spur to the Calcutta- 


“Assam railroad.—United States forces occupied 


Ujelang atoll, Marshall Islands,—Loss of the 
ae light cruisers Janus and Laforey in the 

lied landings at the Anzio beachhead was dis- 
closed in Naples—Allied planes bombed airplane 
plants in Wiener-Neustadt and Schwechat, an 
“alrdrome in Bad Voslau near Vienna, Budapest and 
Bekes. British planes bombed Brunswick and 
Duesseldorf, Mannheim and places in France.— 
Fighting in the suburbs and on two sides of Cheng- 
chow, where the Lung-Hai and Peiping-Hankow 
‘railways once’ joined, was announced by the Chinese 
with the Japanese apparently making progress 
in their aim of loosening the Chinese grip on an- 
other leg of North China’s communications. Enemy 
strengthened forces crossed the Peiping-Hankow 
railway 25 miles south of Chenkchow and severe 


~ fighting followed. 
April 24—The British Government. announced the- 


Suspension of all overseas travel except on busi- 
ness of national importance, after;midnight April 
27, The United States, Russia and the British 


from the ban, which is based on “military con- 
Siderations” linked to socalled ‘“‘pre-invasion’’ 
precautions.—Allied heavy planes, estimated at 
#00, bombed plants in Friedrickshafen, airfields in 


the Munich area, and places in Belgium, France, 


umania and“Yugoslavia; 38 bombers and 1%.of 

heir fighter escort were lost. The Swiss an- 
nounced 12 American bombers made forced land- 
ings in Switzerland. Observers on Lake Constance 
reported. great fires were started in Friedrichs- 
hafen and adjacent towns,—German planes bombed 
the harbor of Naples.—Soviet planes sank seven 
transports a landing barge, torpedo cutter and 
engaged in evacuating Axis 
forces from Sevastopol.—In Dutch New Guinea 
Allied troops advanced from Tanahmerah Bay, the 
western most of the two landing points. The 
easternmost landing party, in the Aitape sector, 
150 miles to the east of British New Guinea, 
captured the Tadji sirstrip and also - occupied 
three islands, entrance to the Aitape roadstead. 
The Navy announced its air forces had destroyed 
101 Japanese planes in operations supporting the 
invasion —Allied air-borne reinforcements have 
been landed more than 200 miles inside Burma 
by Col, Philip G. Cochran’s American Air Com- 
Force and have joined other Chindits 


. mando C i 
(British-trained sungie commands) in the enemy’s 


eae HE supply system, 

pri —The Japanese were reported in f 
-resreat from the Kohima road in India, In es 
Chinese troops reached Tiungdzup on the road to 
Myitkyina.—At Wewak the United States planes 
dropped 184 tons of 2,000-lb. bombs on four Japa- 
nese airdromes; at Hansa Bay, 122 tons, and 
enemy installations at Kavieng, Rabaul, Bougain- 
ville and Truk.—Yugoslay Partisan troops, sup- 
ported by Allied planes and naval forces, invaded 
the Dalmatian island of Mljet, flanking. the Ger- 


ith the*exception of Hire are exempt? 


man-held supply port of Dubrovnik.—More ~ A 
500.000 jhcendiary. bombs were ‘cropped by Jali 
airmen in raids on Munich and Karlsruhe. .Mann 
heim also was bombed.—Allied planes hombed Get 
man fighter bases in Nancy, Metz and Dijon 
France and industrial targets in southwestern Gers 
Other Liberators attacked enemy military 
‘Pas-de-Calais. area. Th 
ir Force attacked norther 


United States planes had attempted to raid Guam 
Island, Japanese-occupied United States possession) — 
in the Marianas group, but were driven off. Tokyo 
also reported that 22 United States planes had 
raided Woleai in the_Carolines.—British planes” 


man planes, Berlin said, ‘‘continued raids aga 
ship concentrations in the south British coas 
area with telling effect.’’ : be 
April 27—Sporadie fighting continued. on thi 
outskirts of Kohima, in India and north of Bishen 
pur and west of Kanglatongbi our troops were 
touch with small parties of Japanese. 
Burma, Chinese troops occupied Manpin on_thi 
east side of the Mogaung Valley 10 miles fron 
Kamaing.—All the Hollandia airfields are in Alli 
hands; all resistance has ceased in that area o 
Dutch New Guinea. In British New Guinea th 


r ae 
Apri] 28—Frank Knox, Secretary of the Navy, 
died in Washington of a_ heart ‘attack -Aiiied! 
planes bombed air fields in France and Bel 


ton tanker and a landing barge were sunk in th 
area of besieged Sevastopol by Russian na 
planes, A 600-ton tanker and mine sweeper als 
were sunk in the Gulf of Finland.—German to 
pedo boats in a raid on an Allied convoy off 
British south coast sank three ships and a destroy 
from. which 47 ofsthe crew were taken prisoner: 
—British planes bombed air fields near Oslo, Nor- 
way. United States planes attacked Italian wes! 
coast ports.—In India the reinforced defenders 
Kohima, India, hay 


Allied base in eastern 
smashed into Japanese positions west of the 
and captured a number of enemy strongpoit 


British h 
Ss; 88 Gerr 


heavy bombing plane 
attacked in separate blows Pas-de-Calntss Rs 
@rome near Lyon and a Nazi fighter nest m 
Clermont-Ferrand, in south céntral France, 
United States Air Force Marauders and “Havo 
dropped more than 450 tons of bombs on 
yards in France.—Japanese troops opened a sec 
spring drive in Anhwei Province, Shout 200 m: 
southeast of the Chenkchow fighting zone, al 
the Hwai River west of the Tientsin-Pukow rai 
road and south of. the east-west Lung-Hai 
—Russian planes bombed Brest-Litovsk in Pola 
which the Germans held since 1941 and used ai 
supply depot.—Allied planes attacked rail ya: 
= Bake ad — aire Mapeiotty plane planes 
i ; Florence rail yar id 
20 other places in Italy. Masha ese 
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capture “advantageous positions’ north of Jassy, | positions. 

_ Rumanian rail center—in April, Berlin reported, May 5—Allied planes cracked the Pescara dam 
~ the Germans sank 23 merchanimen and trans- | near the Italian Adriatic coast. Germans had used 
Port ships; also 27 destroyers and escort vessels, a | the dam’s power service.—Allied planes from Eng- 

ee Sweeper and seven motor torpedo boats.—|land bombed the Pas-de-Calais area, rail yards 
ugoslay Partisan forces struck 10 miles inside | in France, and planes from Italy attacked Axis 
a ee pre-war southwestern Austrian frontier toward | rail yards in Rumania and the Balkans; also those 
he railroad junction of Villach, and waged battle! at Budapest. The raids included Ploesti and Turnu- 

in western Bosnia, where Nazi armored columns | Severin. rk ‘ . 
“Smashed to within three miles of Jajce, head- May 6—British planes bombed the railréad yards 

quarters of Marshal Tito.—United States troops | and oil storage tanks at Campina, 19 miles north- 
» counted 677 Japanese dead in the Hollandia, Neth- | west of Ploesti. It was the first RAF raid on the 
erland New Guinea, sector in eight days since the | Ploesti oil fields. Other planes attacked military 

St landings, and pushed into the hills north of | installations in the Pas-de-Calais area of France. 

Lake Sentani to reduce:isolated enemy positions. | It was estimated that 500 bombers and fighter es- 
»/ United States planes fiying over the New Guinea | corts attacked the 100 miles of landing beaches 
Coast bombed the Madang-Hansa Bay area, where | nearest Britain, dropping 1,000 tons of explosives. 
isolated Japanese troops had been by-passed by Allied bombers raided emplacements south of 
the landings in Netherland New Guinea: 34 tons | Calais, between Boulogne and Dieppé. © Bombers 
of bombs were dropped. Other United States planes | also hit a Nazi airfield at Rennes, in northern 
in a flight to Amboina Island, in the Netherlands | France.—United States airmen lost 23 planes in 
East Indies, and 600 miles northwest of Darwin, |a raid on Kronstadt.—The Japanese, slowed in 
Sustralia, bombed Japanese installations at Hito- | their frontal attack on Loyang along the Lunghai 
€lama Village ——United States planes attacked Am- | railway from the east, struck from recently cap- 
boy Harbor, on the east China coast, sinking | tured Lunju to the southeast, crossed the Li River 

1,000-ton freighter. Other planes bombed the | and raced to within sight of Loyang before being 
@ i, g Dd. c 4 
aueome at Tangyang, northwest of Ichang in the melon an Re get EB ot a ano eee 
igtze Ri a. nite a aor 

ML y. Ts ‘April, Allied headquarters said, | Russian planes during April had sunk about 200 
United States and British planes dropped 81,400 | enemy ‘ships. Most of these vessels sank in the 
tons of bombs on the Axis in Europe, of ees acs anette the Axis sea lanes from the Crimea 
43,500 tons were dumped by American fliers o Rumania. : 

» 36,000 sorties—Striking at Japanese armies on| May 7—The Allies reported that Meihee <* bese 
both sides of the Peiping-Hankow railway, the | try attacks in the Anzio Cassino area in Italy a 
@hinese killed or wounded more than 800 in the | been repulsed.—British and Indian Pte aut 2 
, en sector and retook Yushih.—Allied planes | drew from the western Burma base 0 : utheda pe 
bombed rail yards in northern and central Italy, | to readjust positions, but beat off new gepanaes - 

\ d@ shipping off the Dalmatian coast. British | tacks on the Indian frontier base o ohima.— 
bombed Leverkusen in west Germany, and | Bucharest was bombed by United States planes.— 

fail yards in Archers, France. United States | American and Chinese fliers he aah scree 

Dianes bombed Florence.—Tokyo asserted that west | troops in Honan Province, inflicting damage o 
/ of Hollandia on April 24, the Japanese sank Japanese transports: the Japanese captured word 
@n Allied cruiser and damaged ‘‘a large warship, | towns in their drive to gain control of the rail- 
/Pprobably an aircraft carrier,’’ and on April 29-30, | ways crossing the province. i tea 
’ in an Allied raid on Truk, the Japanese damaged May 8&—Hampered by clouds, hal a compe rs 
am Allied aircraft carrier and shot down more} them to bomb by means of instrumen a ae pete 
than 30 planes. In the Truk raid, Admiral Nimitz | mated 1,800 United States planes, . ep ig Ve 
» Teported 800 tons of bombs were dropped and | escorts made mass attacks for the second < ae 
) 126 Japanese planes were destroyed.—British planes | Berlin and Brunswick areas. They were y 

U-boat in the Indian Ocean off Socotra.— | squads of German planes. London said 119 German 
India “there was heavy fighting southeast of | planes were destroyed and 49 Allied planes did not 
/imphal. More than 1,000 Japanese died in vain|return. Berlin said 86 United States planes were 
facks on the main Burma road block at Henur, | shot down and 14 others “‘over occupied western 
70 Miles southwest of Mogaung. where Scottish Europe.’’ Other United eae plane ore 
, Lowlanders and Gurkhas have been entrenched og pees. tag metmerie 2S sate: Frvet! fn 
'-more than a month. in ~de- r a Stee Ate 
¥ 3—The first rains of the monsoon season | bombers were lost.—Cairo annou 
I Sr es (eee ee 
the Kohima region across the t : 
eee as |e, ec a ae 

H etwa was abandoned to readjust the e lama; a] one Gevupunienes 
a — lanes bombed targets on } southern Greece.’’—The Czechoslov. 
etn a ar taps rs | oot” ee A et ear 

unition dump and supply stores . h 4 5 
»: eahattens iaeaehhend in v saly. Official Les wie at atin Lapeer Bae paper be ae 
rts disclosed flooding of the Pontine marshes | zones Li eee eee tant tha eee 
Littoria and Sezze, facing the American |no longer “‘opera pe aoe et eee 
of the beachhead. to Terracina, just behind|vak government will | ; * 
- Honan Province checkedg the Japanese 

‘the southern Italian front. The marshes com-| forces in <i eoceuis ee 
¥ i in| drive on Loyang, but the invaders 
/ prise “a 3i-mile stretch of lowlands, varying ine slong the Boiping<Hankow ratrGaen meen tee 

dth from five to 10 miles.—Warships and planes | gains along | ening 
tain: ng the Chinese-held section to abou miles, 
the Soviet Black Sea fleet, main ing a| ing : Pe par ee Ape yA 
ade around besieged Sevastopol, sank 11 more | —Allied planes pp ft Hollandia 

i Wake Island, 120 miles northwest 0! ie) 
etsy eines toned oe d on Schouten Islands, 140 miles beyond.— 

Southwestern Crimea.—British planes bombed con- | an i SOU en ino abtacked: tha aiscanae 

ee ee and trucks in France ot Mani ea y Valley? in India. Fighting continued 

ly, near Rheims, and an ammunition dump Ey ee Ailjod. ‘patrols, fusbitas (ates 

Chateaudun; Montdidier, an aircraft center, rhe B Tphal” toward ontnayiceiied make 
as atbacked, while other bombers battered Lud- | war ‘om p. Des | bey ond aEnroneae 

in’ i -ni id | miles and now are 28 miles beyo! ; 

gshaten in the Reich. Forty-nine (Berlin sa: A Uinecow s aninounced  LHEt ean 

/ itish ed to return. Allied planes May 0} 
at Bosbes rail yards nthe *<penae hed area. -The er Se eeS bora ae ct Lod, eves! Oo 

ann cked. a 
ee ema ees, | er ee are ae 
ound i Arct ea, Ber. an . , , L 
SES a ed A aR 

ips P ons), two - 7 
eae | ere ce ee ee 
feeere ype oene 4 pt sa stre iege.—United States planes droppe 
al eared all but a 6-mile stretch | after a 24-day siege- ae 

a ee es fee a Eee ae ee 
Bee eeeiig ese weld British planes dropped 4,000-pound bom| 

*s coal fields. A Japanese column] area, British p x tite 
eer ar Seng: cece | PPS ions & Mckay he Gea fas 

Reo aiikk ahoy enemy in front south of Monte Malella, in 
a : miles away, while other enemy|on the main 

Beep genes eee ese meray | cee eh dec ganda 

aay Ss iehting pclae theast of Sulmona.—An official report the 

invaders.—Fighting dec: sed- in the Kohi- ae Secu cetl of Scbaithausen, Switeerhwi, eeat ed 

Imphal sector o tern India but flared up | Grand Co city on ADH debyiniied 

an Peninsula.of western Burma, where the Lapon A seid on ee vat lod saith “aieeg 

f the wounded still in the hospitals; 1,021 build- 
is were damaged of which 123 were residential. 
This was the air raid intended by the fliers for a 
city further on in Germany, and Leland Harrison, 
U. S. Minister to Switzerland, made a token pay- 


} 
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ment of $1,000,000 to the Swiss Government about 

a week later.—Allied planes bombed German head- 

quarters at Crebie, :on the Peljessak Peninsula of 

Yugoslavia. : 

May 10—More than 4,250 planes took part in the 

' bombing raids on bridges, airfields, rail yards and 
unidentified military targets in France and Bel- 
gium,’while bombers from Italian bases fought 
their way across the Alps to pound the aircraft 
factory at Wiener-Neustadt, 27 miles south of 

- Vienna. The Germans threw up a curtain of flak 
to ward off the sixth Allied attack on the Messer- 
schmitt plant and an adjacent airfield, There 
also were attacks on Essen, Budapest and Bucha- 

Test. Renewal of the offensive from the Mediter- 

ranean included an attack on the Yugoslav rail 

center at Knin, 30 miles northeast of Sibenik. 
At Wiener-Neustadt and Budapest 33 Allied planes 
and’ 13 Axis craft were shot down.—Sinking of 
the United States destroyer Lansdale, Apri! 20, in 
the Mediterranean by a German airplane at dusk, 
Was announced.—In the Hollandia campaign 871 
. Japanese were killed and 183 were taken prisoners; 
28 Americans were killed and 95 wounded: a 
United States PT-boat was sunk off Bougainville. 
Gen. MacArthur announced 707 Allied prisoners 
were rescued at Hollandia, ‘ 

May 11—The Allies opened mass attack by land, 
air and water on the lower Gustav Line in Italy. 
The infantry attack was preceded by a 40-minute 
artillery barrage which drew a 25-mile-long line 
of fire from north of Cassino to the Tyrrhenian 
Sea. After the initial barrage had lifted American, 
British,.Dominion, French, Indian and Polish in- 
fantry began fighting its way through the moun- 
tainous terrain, crossing rivers, lifting mines and 
charging with bayonets against, German positions, 

. ‘Berlin reported the American forces struck one 
of their main blows near Castelforte, 13 miles 
south of Cassino, but were ‘‘defeated before they 
had been able to settle down.’’ Castleforte is six 
miles from the Gulf of Gaeta and two miles west 
of the Garigliano River, The Germans said the 

Fifth Army was attacking along a general line 

from. San Ambrogio, seven miles south of Cas- 

sino, to the coast near Minturno.—In India, Allied 
troops captured a Japanese position east of Kang- 
-latomgbi on the Imphal-Kohima highway and im- 
eroved their positions on the outskirts of Kohima, 
~The Germans launched assault. against the 

Soviet bridgehead northwest of Tiraspol on -the 

Jower Dnestr River front in Bessarabia. The Rus- 

sians said the attack was repulsed with heavy 
_ Nazi iosses while the German command asserted 
| the Soviet holdings were destroyed.—United States 

’ planes bombed Saarbrucken, losing 31, Berlin said. 

._ ‘>In China, the Japanese invaders of Honan 
» + Province won cdntrol of the Peiping-Hankow rail- 
. way and trapped several thousand .Chinese rooney 

Japanese forces fighting northward alon the 

Tailway from’ the enemy base at Sinyang joined 

forces at Chumatien with a column striking 

southward from Chengchow. The forces met 21 

days after the opening of the offensive, 

ha May 12—In Italy the Ffith and Higth Armies 
| under Gen. Sir Harold R. L. G. Alexander made 
gains, in some sections as deep as two and three 
miles. At other points the Allies were stopped 
by Axis resistance and German counter-attacks in 

Some cases wiped out the initial: Allied gains; 

Highth Army troops made a frontal: assault on 

Cassino and the French attacked from the 

, South; other Eighth Army men put bridges on the 

*, Rapido River and fought their way up the steep 
far bank, and in the Garigliano sector between the 
Rapido and Minturno, Americans attacked in 

_ foree.—A warning to break with Germany at once 
or face more rigorous term$ and more disastrous 
consequences later was issued to the peopies of 

Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria and Finland by the 

United States, Great Britain and the Soviet Union, 

—United States planes bombed four oil plants 
; ‘in the Leipzig area, and a Nazi-operated factory 

~ on the border of Czechoslovakia. A fighter air- 
craft repair plant and railroad yards at Zwickau, 
south of Leipig, also were attacked with a loss 
of 52 craft but 150 were shot down.—Moscow said 
in the Crimean. five-week campaign, 111,587 Ger- 
mans and Rumanians had been killed or captured, 

Thousands of Reds were killed by Germans, Ber- 

lin ‘said, including 6,000 in the Polotsk area.—Off 

Algiers, German torpedo planes sank (May 11) 12 

Allied freighters.—The Japanese in China made 

Caygnee Aes Borde hy Neg mowing closer 

severing € east-wes nghai 
” Railway to the west. HunerAy 


May 13—In Italy. 


the Germans abando: 

Castelforte. The strongpoint in the main Guster 
line, officially reported taken and held despite 
counterattacks, is the 2.550 foot crest of Monte 
Faito, a part of massive Monte Majo, which domi- 
nates the right side of the upper Garigliano Val- 
ley and also overlooks the Liri Valley. Monte 
Faito was overrun in the early, stages of the at- 
tack by trdops of the Fifth Army, who encountered 
resistance and then held their ground despite 
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stroyed Japanese communications along a 2 


counter-attack. The Germans have thrown bar- 
tiers across the Rapido valley: first, the Gustav 
line, which is now under. attack, and, second. the 
Adolf Hitler line, which is five miles farther back 
and runs through Piedmonte, pean and Ponte- 
corvo.—United States and’ British planes bombed. 
rail and other targets in France and Germany, 
including Osnabrueck and Stettin. Berlin said 91° _ 
United States: planes’ were shot down.—Japanese 
troops using up to 200 tanks have driven to within 
two miles of Loyang in China.—Ground. troops, — 
mopping up in the Hollandia-Aitape areas, have 
killed 101 additional Japanese and increased their ¥ 
prisoners by 30.. This brings the total ‘of enemy — 
dead in the area to 1,716 and the number of — 
captured to 354. | 
May 14—In Italy, at Castelforte, the Allies took | 
1,600 prisoners. There was violent fighting in all 
sectors.—Russian planes bombed rail targets at | 
Brest-Litovsk, Polotsk and Narva, also shipping” 
in Kotka harbor in Finland.—British planes — 
dropped bombs on Cologne, Mannheim and Kiel. 
—In north Norway waters, Russian planes, in an ~ 
attack on a German convoy, sank three supply ~ 
ships and three other vessels. German war ships — 
sank a Soviet patrol ship in the Gulf of Finland. ~ 
—Allied forces drove to within 11 miles of ek 
Japanese northern Burma base of Kamaing.—On © 
the Indian front, British and Indian’ forces at- 4 
tacked both north and south of Imphal, ripping ~ 
into Japanese defense positions in Kohima with — 
tanks and pressing assault on a ridge a mile | 
southwest of that northern frontier outpost. The 
announcement said that only a few defenses now 
remain to the Japanese at Kohima.—The Chinese 
have broken the Japanese hold on the Peiping- 
Hankow railway, recapturing Suiping, 100 miles” 
south of Chenghsien, while farther northwest the ~ 
Japanese had broken into Loyang at three points, — 
—United States planes bombed Jaluit Atoll in the - 
Marshall Islands. : a 
May 15—In Italy the Allies report they have — 
almost cleared the area bounded on the north by 
the Liri River, on the east by the Garigliano and ~ 
on the south and west by a line running from ~ 
Castelforte through Ausonia toward San Giorgio; 
60 square miles of tableland and river valleys have 
been -won by troops of the Fifth and Eighth” 
Armies. Since their capture of Monte Maio,— ‘Oat 
3.000-foot peak which was the bastion of the” 
Gustav line, French units, composed largely of 
native North African troops, have taken several | 
neighboring heights and small towns.—Germ 
planes bombed Bristol, England, losing 15 aircraft, 
London said. Allied planes: bombed the Pas-de- 
Calais area in. France, and Se ae 


than 20,000 Chinese troops crossed the Salween 
River in western Yunnan Province at a doze 
points, opening -China’s first offensive in seve' 
years of war. The objective is a junction with 
Lieut. General Stillwell’s troops, 150 miles away in 
Upper Burma. oe 
May 16—United States troops, advancing on the 
Tyrrhenian coast in Italy have reached a poini 


four miles northeast of Formia, on the Gulf 


an. 
agreement had been reached by the United States, 
Britain, and the Dutch, Norwegian and Belgia 
Governments-in-Exile, under which Allied co 


area, 65 miles northeast’ of Imphal, tank-sup- | 
ported Allied troops had cleared an enemy road- 
block at Kohima Junction and joined with another 
unit moving up from Treasury Hill to the west. 
A new Japanese attack was repulsed 10 miles west 


Japanese Pepetrahions were driven back 


advancing along the Tyrrhenian coast capt 


trol the triangle formed b 
ad poe. eo pol bs “ 
seize akde Island, off the Dut D 
coast, 110 miles west of ollandin ss Gate Stat 

Chinese forces took the main Myitkyina airdromi 
in Burma.—In Honan Province, Chinese troops le~: 


2 
stretch of the Peiping-Hankow rail: ni 
garrison still was holding out at ey a 
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rounding the Anzio beachhead in Italy. Under air 
‘ and naval cover the British drove north in the 
that two United St direction of Rome while American troops attacked 
destroyers) on th in an easterly direction. Berlin reported Allied 
Fleet had sunk ¢ paratroopers had landed far behind the German 
Atlantic in the fr lines. Fighting continued on the main front with 
the Allies recording small gains.—United States 
planes bombed Saarbrucken and British planes © 


4 1 
Line in Italy 
on the Itali 


dropped bombs on Berlin.—The Chinese wrecked 

Elba the All rails on the Lung-Hai railway at Chici, west of 

Black Sea a Tangshan, at Liuho, northwest of Shangkiu, -at 

caf Peale ee St Liutichuan northeast of Shankiu and at Yangchih 
rail c 


west of Suchow.—Yugoslavia’s patriot army at- 
yards at Beler tacked in Dalmatia and Croatia and destroyed 13 
1,500-ton blow troop and supply trains, Marshal Tito’s headquar- 
‘munications. ters announced.—United States Army forces, press- 
th ing toward two northern New Guinea airfields, 
expanded their brideghead at the mouth of the Tor ~ 
River opposite the captured Wakde Island. Rein- 
forcements reached the Americans from transport 
planes using the Wadke airstrip. Heavy bombers 
hittmg' to the west dumped 150 tons of bombs on 
Biak Island, in the Schouten group, to the north of 
Geelvink Bay. In aerial sweeps, bombs were 
unloaded on Manokwari, at the western end of 
Netherland New Guinea: the Wewak-Hansa Bay 
area, on the northeastern shoulder of British New 
three miles Guinea; Rabaul, on New Britain Island, and Buka 

imately 1:000 United 5 Island, off the northwestern tip of Bougainville, 
in the Berlin and Bru May .24—United States troops cut a mile stretch 
shooting down 125. of the Appian Way (road) below Cisterna, ‘and also 
‘71 planes.—Rus cut the railway to Rome. The Allies. took Pieo, 
| in the Vitebsk Lenola and Terrcina, and advanced to the Melfa 
lost River. The surge to the Kelfa came after a day of 
heavy fighting and put the British Eighth Army’s 
the Japanese said. Vanguard five miles beyond Aquino, which fe- 
Eden told the Ho pt ee ee ee rae miles ig west 
Allied aviators who oO. iedimonte, to whic’ ne ermans clung.— 
Allied planes bombed Berlin, Wiener-Neustadt, 
Aachen, Vienna end air fields and other targets 
in France and the Low Countries, Austria and the 
Balkans. he Allies dropped 7,000 tons of explo- 


000 Allie cme oo ~ a aOoaniie aig Sives ahd lost. 131 planes 
Sy eta ea _ May 25—Patrols of the United States Fifth Army 
Hons, ingluding Boulogne, Touts, Lekiaks aed OF: | Roceascces ‘cei ‘Yared, Tontecgmye, Sonuino, apa 
eae inear ed taided pores Italy. ge hry ane Anzio and Terracina. The junction of Lieut. Gen. 
nounced evacuation of the bulging bend of the Gaeta | beachhead patrols on’ the coastal highway between 
i Anzio and Terracina. The junction of Lieut. Gen. 
aoe “se mien Spe gs a ol eng nthe 4 Mark W. Clark’s Americans took place in the 
me lanes a See fouied thee ie Vicinity of Borgo Grappa, which is some six miles 
anese Learn base of Pamearusbiru in the Kuriles. | Southeast of Barbo Sabotino or ‘‘Gusville,”’ the long 
nited States planes on a sea sweep off the south- | Stalemated corner of the beachhead. The beach- 
east China ant attacked a radio station on Prd-| head forces took also La Villa, a mile west of Cis- 
‘ i Ki terna. The Germans evacuated the Pontine Marsh 
tas Island, about 190 miles southeast of Hong Kong. area—An estimated 3.700. Allied plates with 
Ra atin Lore, Was violent see-saw fighting in hundreds of escorts. bombed nine rail yards and 
the Italian combat areas. The vanguard of Ameri- four airfields in France and Belgium. coastal 
can forces in the Tyrrhenian coastal sector en- shipping and Lyon and Toulon: also Muhlhausen 
} feted Terracina, southern anchor of the German Berlin said 27 planes were downed.—Soviet naval 
‘Switch line, but the patrols were driven out by a planes, in a night attack on a lateer German 
Nazi counter-attack.—United States nes c@r-1 convoy in the Barents Sea, sank four ships in- 
tied out wide-spread attacks on targets a Sm cluding two transports.—In China the Walled City 
many while B-17 Flying Fortresses oe he Pas. | of Loyang has been “completely occupied,” Tokyo 
Tiberators bombed enemy installations in t oh a8- | announced, describing it as the ‘‘main base of the 
ee eiber ton ce er, Be, Fighter-| Chungking forces: in tha weet Wan Pees The 
Boe Battles, destrction oF wcoees nome | Japanese had withdrawn from Dusbily 100 miles 
: — S 
on the ground, and shooting up more than 200 | SOuthwest.—In an alr attack on Wake, ‘the e 


= r lost 30 planes, Tokyo said.—Japanese counter-at- 
mete in oe aad pola a tacks in Burma were driven off in sectors in which 


; the enemy tried to strike back. Chinese, troops 

_ ffains, factories, coal Eee Lage nine ee wiped out 1,000 of the foe at Tatangtzu on the 

2 RS ai coping Sritehse aitinalnnete and | Salween front and gained ground toward Lashio. 
chan Geditite! wes checunte ed around several of| , May 26—In Italy the Allies took Cisterna, near 
x Se ate. Was es elon h enemy air opposi- | 4229, and Cori, and closed in, they reported, on 
pee eoesl any eet reg pap ne tie dats Bt (Berlin | Velletri, 16 miles below Rome. Littora also ‘was - 
tion was generally hte ‘ as ara from the | 2ccupied. Canadians of the Highth Army continued 
ete arte Wer eas rae Duisburg their advance up the Liri Valley after establishing 


= > crossing over the Melfa Rier, while on their 
id other cities in the Se ee ee fted right ‘ant Aquino and Piedimonte were finally 
See ene epemy' 33 planes, Berlin said —United | Tetuced ‘The leneth of the Allied tfont ieee We 


tes and Chinese jungle troops fought their way | rites about 450 United States planes, London 
thrown one-third of Myitkyina, capturing the | Cdimated, bombed St. Eilenne, 40 piles Aoutrrot 
road station in street fighting, and all three of Lyon; Chambery and Grenoble in France, rail- 


cipal Japanese bases in far northern Burma wa ards at Nice, and a bridge over the Var 
ere isolated; and on the north Burma and India-| Rey, /ards at Nice. a paler 

rma fronts the Allied forces were driving ahead. May 27—In Italy Allied troops attacked the. vil- 

: al Lord Louis Mountbatten put enemy losses lage of Artena, seven miles north of Cori and 4.000 

Bt 25,000 men.—United States planes dropped 230] vara. by road south of Valmontone, a town astride 
_ tons of bombs on Wotje Island, in the Marshalls. | the via Casilina, supply and retreat road for the 
May 22—In Italy, United States forces occupied | Germans facing'the Eighth Army farther south, 
Positions two and a half miles east of Terracina. | The Germans rushed reserves into the battle,. in- 
in their westward advance trom Fondi the Ameri- | cjuding divisions that were behind the front when 

as seized several mountains north of the Fofidi-| the current offensive started and two that were 
erracina road. The German high command threw | on the Adriatic flank. The Allies used more tanks 
Jl the immediate reserves: into a counter-offensive as the fighting entered more open country,— - 
ainst Allied operations against the Hitler line — | ajjieq planes ‘continued their daily attacks on rail 

han planes bombed Portsmouth and “selected | yards, airfields, and plants in -France, the Low 

ets” in eastern England, Berlin said—In Bur- | Countries. In italy and the Balkans.-American 

the United States-Chinese forces advancing | troops invaded Biak Island in the Schouten group, 
wd_Myitkyina were hampered by rains and| of Dutch New Guinea and fewer than 900 miles 

? id.—United States planes bombed the town area | from the Philippines. Ree 
‘ef Kiel, losing 22 planes, and British planes bombed May 28—Allies forces in Italy captured Aprilla 
, Pmund and Brunswick, Berlin said. In these | and Artena, two miles below Valmontone and the 
ad other operations 35 British planes were lost. | Via Casilina. The Allies’ main armies kept up their 
>) May 23—The Fifth United States Army launched | drive into the German line with the capture of 
‘a terrific assault against the German lines sur-' Ceprano, Villa.San Stefano and Belmonte. Other 


a 


~~ opposition. 


»~ 


‘ 


~t, 


, 
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and Americans got farther into the mountains 
abeve the Pontine Marshes to take Castro dei 
Volsci and Norma. Beyond Sezze ¢he Americans 
were with seven miles of a junction with the 
beachhead forces, The French also took Amaseno. 
—More than 1,000. United States planes, plus 
escorts, shot down 93 German aircraft in raids in 
Germany, France and Belgium, including Cologne 
and Oonigsborn; 47 United States planes were 
lost. The Allies lost 75 planes at Cologne, and 
nine elsewhere, Berlin said, adding that German 
bombers attacked the British harbors of Torquay, 
Brighton and targets in East Anglia. 

May. 29--United States tanks attacked German 
strong points within 16 miles of Rome. Infantry 
following the tanks made progress against German 
German counter-attacks employing as 
* much as a battalion of infantry and Mark VI tanks 

at one time were beaten off on the Fifth Army’s 

flank extending across one Lanuvio-Campoleone 
road. The Fifth Army, peating up from the Anzio 
. beachhead started into action at 6:30 A.M. in con- 
. tinuation of the pressure that the Americans had 
begun in the northwest sector, nearest Rome. The 
tanks pushed forward, German attempts to check 
| them were answered by artillery fire. The fighting 
on the Rome side of the Anzio-Albano road was 
| described as ‘‘a tough slugging match, with mines 
and anti-tank guns almost all the way, The 

Germans could look down at every American move- 

ment from their high vantage points and their 

artillery spurted flame from the edge of the woods 
far up in the hills. A heavy toll of lives and tanks 
was exacted by the enemy, the Allied bulletins said, 


and that Aprilla is a mass of ruins, It had changed 


hands five times.—Chinese forces advancing behind 
herds of cattle used to explode mines left by the 
retreating Japanese crossed roads above the clouds 
through the Kaolikung Mountains and penetrated 
he outposts of positions now occupied by the 
Japanese garrison that escaped Tatdngtzu on the 
Salween front.—United States planes ‘dropped 101 
tons of bombs on Ponape, 440 miles east of Truk, 
which is still in Japanese hands.—An estimated 
4,500 planes. 4,000 of thém American, bombed 
many places in Germany, the Balkans, France and 
the Low Countries, Poland and Austria, shooting 
down 100 planes and losing 46. Berlin said the 
Allied loss was 94 planes.—German planes bombed 
Falmouth and Portsmouth.—United States troops 
on Biak Island, off New Guinea, moved half a 
mile closer to Mokmer airfield against Japanese 
opposition. To the south Australians driving toward 
Wewak captured Bunabun Harbor without onponi= 
tion. Chinese and Americans in Burma entered 
the southern part of Myitkyina, blocking the path 
of Japanese retreat,—The drive on Kaming showed 
gains, as did the British attack in the Kohima area 
‘across the India border. 

‘May 30—Germans in Italy were still putting up 
a “flerce battle,’” particularly around Valmonione. 
The batile line extends from that place through 
-Velletri and thence along the southern rim of the 
Alban Hills to Campo Iemini, Which is 13 miles 
above Anzio on the left flank of the beachhead,— 
British planes bombed airfields and -plane plants 
in Germany, rail yards in Belgium, France and 
war’ targets in the Pas-de-Calais area, and enemy 
installations in Austria and Yugoslavia. London 
‘said 384 German planes had been shot down in 
four days.—In the Mediterranean German torpedo 
planes sank an Allied transport and three freigh- 
_ ters.—American and Chinese forces in northern 
- Burma severed the road connecting Kamaing and 

Mogaung, enemy bases in the upper Mogaung Val- 

ley.—Japanese troops who landed on the south- 
eastern shore of Lake Tungting breached the 

Chinese second line of defense at the Milo River, 
*, 40 miles north of Changsha. Other advances were 

Scored by the enemy on a 15-mile front against the 

Chinese first line; of defense below the Sinchiang 

‘River, Enemy gains were reported also in sup- 

porting operations both east and west of Lake 

Tungtine. 

May 31—In Italy, on the western.side of the 
peninsula, the Allies advanced to L’Americano on 
the coast above Anzio; 50 miles to the east they 
took Cectano and went on to Frosinone and seized 
Fontana Lire and Arpino. New Zealand troops 
occupied Alfedena, east of Sora. There was hand- 
to-hand combat in Frosincone.—In Finland. in the 
‘Karelian Isthmus, there was small-scale fighting. 
—Allied planes raided rail yards, bridges and air- 
fields in Germany and France, oil refineries in 
‘Romania, parked planes and ammunition dumps. 
London estimated more than 3.500 ‘Allied planes 

| Were engaged. Nearly 1,000 United States heavy 

bombers tlew from British bases and 500 to 1750 

from Italy. More than 1,200 fighters covered the 

big bombers from Britain and still more Royal Air 

Force and Canadian Spitfires flew supporting 

Sweeps. The bombers from Italy also had fighter 

protection. Osnabrueck, Hamm and Ploesti were 

raided.—iIn May, ‘German planes and warships, 

Berlin sdid, sank 24 merchant vessels and trans-_ 

ports, and 17 destroyers and escort ships; two 

1 f 


-way along the Milo River front, 40 miles north of — 


yman rear guards to the edge of 


submarines, eight mortar torpedo boats and three + 
escort craft.—May was a month without an air- x 
raid warning for London—the: capital’s first full. 
month without an alert since 1942.—United States 
air attacks have cut the Burma Road, temporarily 
denying the use of that supply line to Japanese — 
troops opposing. the current Chinese offensive west — 
of the Salween, River. 5 
‘ 1944—-JUNE ; 
June 1—United States forces captured Mt. — 
Peschio, an Alban Peak overlooking the plains — 
south of Rome, two and one-half miles north- ~ 
west of Velletri. The Americans consolidated their 
newiy won heights, which include others in the ~ 
vicinity of Lake Nemi, four miles west and slightly | | 
north of Velletri and just above the main road to ~ 
Rome, barely 15 miles away. Frosinone and Sora 
were captured. Retreating German forces were 
under constant aerial pounding.—In an air attack 
on Marcus Island, four United States planes from 
carriers were lost.—The Japarrese, in fighting along 
a,120-mile front, have advanced in major drives 
against Changsha, by-passing the Chinese strong- 
hold.of Changteh, 100 miles to the northwest. The 
enemy gained in fighting southeast of Changteh 
and east and west of the Canton-Hankow rail- 


Changsha. The Japanese crossed the Milo River 
east of the railway route, and there was fighting 
in the vicinity of Kweiyi, 42 miles north of 
Changsha,—Gen. Stilwell’s main Chinese forces 
in northern Burma eaptured Malakawng, on the ~ 
Mogaung Valley road, 15 miles north of Ka- | 
maing, wiping out the Japanese garrison. re 
June 2—The Allies took Valmontone and Velletri, | 
the former on the Via Casilina, the latter.on the = 
Appian Way, 18 miles southeast of Rome. Pope” 
Pius pleaded that ‘‘whoever dared raise a hand” 
against Rome ‘‘would be guilty of matricide.”” He 
said, too, that adherence to the idea’ of a com- 
plete victory or complete destruction could but be 
‘ta stimulant toward prolongation of the war.”’— 
United States Army air force headquarters in Lon- 7) 
don announced that a base or bases for American 


Liberation meeting in Algiers, changed its name 
to the Provisional,Goyernment of the French Re~ | 
public.—A Partisan Yugoslav bulletin disclosed th; 
on May 25 German paratroopers alighted byte < 


and Allied officers attached to. Tito’s staff.—Japa 
nese forces crossed the Milo to enter Changshou 
chieh. They also captured Pingkiang. but were 
held between Sinshig and Changlochieh and driven 
out of Kweiyi after the town had changed hands + 
several times. To the west the Japanese’ took 


abe “ies lost 38 planes in ene day’s attacks 
rman places in Hungary, Rumani 
Rhine district, ' Berlin att Moiied 2 
were active over Italy, Greece 
poses ne sess) mee coeur The 
nite ates rmy and the B h 
Army took possession. t ne Eee a 
in retreat to wen etd J 
way yards, whic ad been for weeks under. aeria 
attack, the city was 95 percent intact. The Britis 
Eighth Atey southeas 
along the Via The Allies one Ge: 
e ancient 
Forum. A force from the old Anzio Dedcnne 
completed the mopping-up of German forces 
knocking out an enemy scout car in front of 
Bank of Italy, almost within the shadow 
Trajan’s Column. At the gates of Rome, ¢ 


Lieut, 


into the city and, 
a eet tanks 

e Tetreat.—In China, Japanese tro p Z 
six miles beyond Sinshih toward Cheneéhat W. 
another column in the many-sided Hunan Provit 
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le 
offensive has attempted an assault toward Liuyang 
te the east for an encircling movement against 
Changsha, the major objective.—Allied ,planes 
from Britain bombed.a 200-mile stretch of the 
_ French coast, also Cologné.—Tokyo reported Ja- 
ree troops in the estuary of the Tor River in 
estern New Guinea, had wiped out a majority 
vt the Allied forces that had landed ge oviet 
Planes bombed Kishinev, 55 miles east Jassy. 
* June 5—King Victor Emmanuel, in Naples, tors 
mally transferred ‘‘all royal prerogatives’’ to his 
Son, Crown Prince Humbert. In a decree signed 
by Pietro Badoglio, premier of the Italian Libera- 
ion Government, the King named his son, Lieu- 
tenant General of the Realm. The monarch re- 
- tained his title as head of fhe House of Savoy 
and remained as King without power. The first 
act of the Council of Ministers after the transfer 
of royal powers was a formal denunciation of the 
1940 armistice treaty inflicted on France.—Allied 
troops pursued the retreating Germans north of 
“Rome. Armored and motorized units crossed the 
@iber River; 500 heavy bombers joined with 
lighter aircraft to Smash rail and road routes 
leading to northern Italy. The Eighth Army, 
despite opposition, especially northeast of Val- 
Montone, captured seyeral towns.—Allied planes 


pambed the Boulogne and Calais areas and Osna- 
eck.—Loss o 
lock Island, in the Atlantic, by enemy action in 
“yY, Was disclosed.—The British Government pro- 
‘danellés by German warships recently employed 
Black Sea operations.—Chinese and American 
@round the Japanese base of Kamaing, while on 
the Manipur front in India British Imperial forces 
near Kohima.—United States planes bombed the 
*Thailand, capital of Bangkok. 
Py 
aters of the English Channel—uninvited weat 
for the long-expected D-day—the Allied invasion 
te northwestern France (Normandy) of thousands 
troops from an armada of war ships and 
achutes. 
hem had commenced late on June 5 to move 
’ afd the invasion coast which, Berlin said. 
vered by planes and warships, continued 
) throughout the day. The main landings, Gen. 
“Cherbourg, at Bernieres north o Caen, and near 
f Havre on the Seine estuary. United States 
ult forces. Allied Supreme Headquarters said 
‘hat all initial landings had succeeded. The 
ne troops in Caen, ro: and railroad junction 
ht and one-half miles inland from the Seine 
Hehting at several points in a crescent-shaped 
front reaching from St. Vaast-la-Hougue, on the 
“Ocean News Agency said the Allies had made 
further landings at the mouth of the Orne under 
,; Summarizing the day’s operation, said: ‘‘Fight- 
ing in the Cherbourg-Havre area is in full swing. 
5 continuing. In the area of the mouth of the 
Jrne enemy troops are sealed off. South of Havre 


f the United States escort carrier 
tested to Turkey against the use of the Dar- 
pS in northern Burma have closed a ring 
drove the enemy from three hills and a village 
June 6—From a cloudy sky and from the cho’ Py 
Continental Eurcpe was begun by the landing 

of 
The ships and planes, many of 
Beaches Rea Lefians og Ni i Me 
g enhower later said, were m: in the Bay of 
gers and British Commandos were part of the 
Germans told of heavy fighting with Allied air- 
coast, and the enemy said there was heavy 
est, to Havre, on the east. The German Trans- 
ver of naval artillery.”,—A Berlin official bulle- 
the coast of northern France’ heavy fighting 
ong air-borne units have been annihiliated. 


ad 
he. 7—In Normandy the Allies took the city 
Bayeaux, five miles inland from the invasion 
ist, and reached the Caen area, Tanks were 
d in the attack, Cherbourg’s boat links with 
Seine Valley had been cut by the Allies 
4 ele severance of road and rail communica- 
ms a 


st of 
man 


the course of 
y after striking mines in mine 
ages laid by the German Navy. Air activity 
both sides was greatly hampered yesterdai 
-the weather; 104 enemy planes were shot down 
‘the area of the landings by air defense 


ised 
won.—Allied planes sank four Japanese destroyers 
off Manokwart in Dutch New Guinea,—Berlin said 


miles southeast of Cherbourg—a third 
across the peninsula. 
been merged. 

a 50-mile front. L 5 
most of the base of s~he Cherbourg Peninsula had 
been flooded by the Germans to a depth of 


13 


available.” 


forces, according to reports so far 
The main German defense line in this part of 
France, it is stated in Washington, extends from 
the vicinity of Nantes up through Angers and Le 
Mans, to the neighborhood of St. Quentin and 
the Belgian border, Much of the wall is made 
of water—the running riyers of France, with mine 
fields and fortifications protecting bridges. It 
follows portions of the Oise, Seine-Aisne, Sarthe 
and Loire Rivers.—The Vatican officially an- 
nounced: its determination to maintain its neu- 
trality. “whoever may be the military authorities 
actually having control of the city of Rome,” 
and expected to continue its activities in all 
parts of the world and its contacts with the 
episcopacy in every country.—American troops on 
Biak Island off New Guinea captured the Mokmer 
airfield in a sweep that closed in on the strip from 
the rear. Mokmer is within bomber range of the 
Philippines and Japanese island bases.—Chinese 
troops cut the Burma Road so that it is no longer 
available to the Japanese, isolated Lungling and 
captured Lameng. The enemy was withdrawing 
rapidly from the Kohima area on the Burma- 
India border.—The Allfes pushed 40 miles beyond 
Rome against light resistance to take Civitavec- 
chia.—Allied planes, Berlin said, bombed the rail 
centers of Milan, Faenza and Genoa, and the 
coastal railroad to France along the Riviera.— 
German-planes bombed southeast England, Ber- 
lin said.-A Japanese force, moving from the 
horth on Changsha, advanced to within nine and 
one-half miles of the city. Another enemy force 
Was 12 miles east of the city. 

June 8—Allied forces fought to within 11 miles 
of Cherbourg. There was heavy fighting for the 
lateral road linking Cherbourg and Carentan, 28 
miles to the southeast, where Americans in the 
Valognes area were headed for Cherbourg. The 
fight for Caen, 28 miles south of Le Havre, 
fluctuated for hours; counterattacks against units 
of the British Sixth Airborne Diyisfon north of 
Caen were thrown back; to the west British tanks 
Pushed south of captured Bayeux and mopped 
up cut-off enemy pockets. The Canadians cap- 
tured a dozen Norman towns, some in street 
fighting, and took 600 prisoners. Berlin asserted 
that ‘“American troops who had gained a foot- 
hold north of Carentan at the pottom of the 
Cherbourg Peninsula by action from the air and 
sea suffered very heavy losses. Concentrated Ger- 
Man counter-attacks are pressing the enemy more 
and more together. In the Bay of Saint Martin, 
at the northwest tip of the peninsula, an enemy 
landing attempt was smashed by the fire of 
coastal batteries..".—A Japanese cruiser was hit 
with two bombs off Waigeu Island, west of New 
Guinea., On Biak, artillery and naval fire were 
aiding tanks blast the enemy from the- caves 
and cliffs east of captured Mokmer airfield.— 
Chinese troops driving dawn the Burma Road 
captured part of Lungling. In China the Japanese 
edged closer to Changsha in Hunan Province.— 
In Rumania, in the Jassy area, where the Ger- 
man ‘offensive has been proceeding since May 
30, on a narrow front, there were continued local 
gains ‘‘at the cost of heavy losses.’’"—Allied troops 
pursuing withdrawing German forces in Italy 
took Civita Castellano and Monterotondo. The 
Fifth Army advanced 26 miles; the Eighth Army 
got to Rivisondoli in the direction of Sulmona. 

June §—United States forces got within 18 miles 
of Cherbourg and cut the main highway and 
railway between Carentan and Cherbourg. The 
beachhead was increased to 40 miles after 24 
hours of fighting. Lieut. Gen. Omar N. Bradley’s 
veterans captured Ste.-Mere-Eglise and entered 
the outskirts of Carentan. There was heavy 
fighting in Formigny on the Bayeux-Carentan 
road. The British and Canadian troops attacked 
German defensive positions in the Caen area 
where both sides massed armored formations and 
the enemy staged his heaviest counterattacks. 
The British Sixth Airborne Division, fighting in 
the area northeast of Caen, used light tanks, 


some of which were carried into the bridgehead 


by gliders. These tanks sifted around behind 


the main concentration of German armor. and 
struck at transport columns supplying the Pan- 
zers.—Allied planes bombed Munich.—The Ameri- 
can joint chiefs of staff, Gen. Marshall, Admiral 
King and Gen. Arnold, arrived in London. Gen. 
Eisenhower told the French people that the 
French military mission would help them in pro- 
ow ge A own civil administration. 
ee, 


He prom- 
- democratic elections when victory ‘was 


the Germans on June 7 sank on the Normandy 


coast six Allied transports. 


June W—American troops fought to within- 15 
of the way 
The Allied forces have 
The armies are stretched along 

An area of 500 acres, covering 


wt 


+) ence, also Montalto di Castro, 170 
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from a few inches to seven feet.—Since June 6, 
Berlin said the Germans had sunk two cruisers, 
, three destroyers, Six transports, five tankers and 
seven tank landing boats, and ‘‘in addition, 
numerous small landing vessel and assault boats 
were sunk or damaged. Many enemy warships 
and landing vessels have run. into our mine bar- 
tages, whereby the enemy lost at least\20 major 
and medium-sized units as well as numerous 
small landing vessels.’* In the Channel a German 
destroyer was lost. Berlin said also that ‘‘an 
attempt made by the enemy to land at Trou- 
ville, immediately south ves the mouth of the 
Seine, collapsed in the firesof our coastal bat- 
teries, which inflicted heavy losses qn the enemy. 
One enemy warship was sunk and the others 
forced to withdraw.’’—The Allies captured Tus- 
cania in Italy. : 

June 11—In Normandy two divisions of United 
States troops captured the town of Lison, five 

, Miles) southeast of Isigny and fought across the 
flooded country six miles further to the edge of 
Forest dé Certoy. The Americans fought to 
the north and south of Montebourg, 16 miles 
southeast.of.Cherbourg, and crossed the Merderes 
River, northwest of Carentan. The British took 
Tilly-Sur-Seulles, aided by the fire of two British 
warships: The deepest Allied penetrations are 
southeast of Lison, on the edge of Forest de 

* Sreisy and Tilly-sur-Seulles, each 13 miles from 
‘he coast. The Germans’ still cling to Caen and 
Garentan. Berlin’ said the Allies lost a torpedo 
oat, nine transports, five destroyers and several 
other ships, including three freighters.—The Rus- 
iSiohs opened a new offensive in Finland on a 25- 
‘mile front and acvanced 15) miles; 80 or more 
places were taken; including Terijoki, six miles 
west of the 1936 Russo-Finnish border, and 28 
miles northwest of Leningrad.—The British Eighth 
Army took Avezzano, 48 miles east of Rome; 
Fifth Army.forces got within 88 miles of Flor- 

miles by road 
northwest of Rome. Allied minesweeper forces 
have ‘occupied the island of San Stefano, 80 miles 
from Rome!—Pope Pius left Vatican City and 
entered ‘Rome for the first time since the Ger- 
mans had seized the city in September, 1943. 

June 12—In Normandy the Allies took Carentan, 
and were within 14 miles of Cherbourg and seven 
miles of St. Lo, as British Prime Minister Church- 
ill and other high officials visited the 60-mile 
beachhead strip won from the Germans. There 
was severe fighting in the St. Lo area. Lieut. 
Gen, Omar N. Bradley’s forces on the right wing 
of Gen. Sir Bernard L. Montgomery’s 21st Army 
Group went forward in_a drive to isolate the 
Cherbourg Peninsula, North and northwest of 
Garentan the Americans fanned out crossing the 
Merderet River and the railroad from Carentan 

_ to Cherbourg and sending patrols behind Monte- 
bourg, where there is heavy fighting, to probe 
the defended area southeast of. Cherbourg. A 
large scale battle was being fought between British 
‘and German armored units between Tilly-sur- 
Seulles and Caen in the British sector——Berlin 
‘said German warships sank three supply ships 
.on the Normandy coast and German airmen shot 

' down 76 planes in the invasion area.—In Italy 
the German 14th Army has been ‘‘dispersed to 
the four winds,’ Allied headquarters declared, as 


the Fifth Army, pursuing the disorganized Ger- 


mans up the Italian west coast, approached Orbe- 

tello, 71 miles horthwest of Rome.—The Red Army 

drove forward along the forest roads between 

lakes and swamps in the face of defensive forti- 

fications to capture the rail station of Raivola, 40 

miles below Viipuri, and other points on the Kare- 
. Han Isthmus, 

June 13—In Normandy, United States troops 
fought swaying battles 10 to 14 miles southeast 
of Cherbourg. Regular United States Army 
troops captured the stronghold of Montebourg and 
sent patrols into the outskirts of Valognes, 10 

_ miles from Cherbourg before the Germans counter- 
- attacked. British troops outflanked Caen on 
_ the eastern end of the Allied front by capturing 

Troarn, and there were general advances all along 


3 . the expanding Normandy line, ‘‘particularly south 


‘of Bayeux between the Forest de Cerisy and 
Tilly-sur-Seulles.’’ Still pouring equipment into 
Normandy, 11 sky trains of gliders landed at ad- 


. vaneed air strips of the United States Ninth 


Air Force, unloading supplies. All the powered 
craft returned to England. The Americans also 
sent troops fanning ott half-way across the 
_ Cherbourg peninsula, attacked the center of Ger- 
man lines east of St. Lo, at point five miles below 
captured Balleroy, and fought against German 
counterattacks in the Carentan sector.—The Ger- 
mans sank two destroyers and two transports 
in invasion waters, Berlin said.—In Italy the 
Germans dug in before the road junction towns 
' of Bolsena on the northeastern tip of the lake 
of that name, and offered resistance to the Al- 
' Hed Fifth Army. Bolsena, 60 miles from Rome and 


» eight miles from the center of Orvieta, is in the 


and destroyed 


‘Terni, 


halfmoon of commanding _hills.— United ~ State 
planes in three days in the Marianas Islands 
1,500 miles from Tokyo, sank 13 Japanese ships | 
141 planes, losing 13.—Munich was 
raided by Allied planes from Italy. . ‘ 7 


Normandy, 


beta a 
center th 


and Montebourg. 
several times and was reported largely held {1 
the Germans.—Allied planes, said to number 1,500; | 
raided the invasion coast in France, shooting | 
down. five of the enemy, and losing 33 of their 
own. The raiders also attacked airfields! 


Troarn had changed hands 
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Isthmus and are in a struggle about 25 miles south 
of Viipuri, Finland’s second largest city.—In Italy 
the Allies took Orbetelle. 1° 
June 15—In Normandy United States troo 
pushing west from Carentan on a 10-mile front, 
Supreme Council bulletin said, “‘have_reache 
firm ground within six miles of La Haye 
Puits, junction of the last German-held rail= 
highway to the port of Cherbourg, and withir 
four and one-half miles of the secondary junction 
point of St. Saveur-Le-Comte in what was offi 
cially described as ‘‘steady progress.” Paris § 
German counter-attacks\had brought the ene 
back to the walls of Carentan, where heavy fi 
ing was in progress. On the extreme right fla 
of the Allies’ beachhead in Normandy, Amer 
capture of the coastal village of Quineville 
surrounding terfitory was declared to have p 
vided ‘‘a valuable new outlet from the beaches.* 
On the eastern or left. wing of the beachhead, | 
held by British and Canadian forces, violent 
German armored counterattacks were repulsed.= 
United States troops in: the Pacific reported land- 
ing on Saipan, in the Marianas:—Admiral Willi 
F. Halsey, Jr., was succeeded as Commander” j 
the South Pacific Allied Forces by Vice Admiral 
John Newton.—In Italy the Allies took Orvieto, | 
Aquila and Narni, and reached the outskirts 
45 miles north of Rome. United Stai 
troops captured Magliano. They had cleared late 
highway 74, running inland from the coast 
the northern shore of Lake Bolsena.—The 
Sian army in six days of battle advanced 25 mi 
through the first and ‘second Finnish defen 
zones and widened the breach to 47 miles, get 
within 37 miles of Viipuri.—iIn the Pacific, Unit 
States planes bombed Koji (on Kyusha.,. so) 
of the main Japanese islands) and Shimonos: 
(on Honshu Island, across a strait from Kyus 
500 air miles from Tokyo, Included in the 1 
wae Hae Site steel works on Kyushu. . ~ 
une In Normandy, United States’ 
took Montebourg after four tes 
also captured. 


area on the east coast, through Montehanne 


reached 
so-called 


beyond Orvieto to Ficulle.—Allied pignee en. 
planes: 
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Berlin at night, German pilotless (robot) planes | Allied warships continued to give support on the 
a ded southern England. Berlin said the pilot- | eastern flank by engaging entmny mobile batteries. 
Planes had destroyed most of an Allied con-| Americans captured Bricquebec, five miles below 
} voy in the English Channel, Other Allied planes | the main German defense.line around Cherbourg, 
\ Hoamed- over west_and south places in occupied | an@ Valognes. a few miles to the northeast and 
‘ ance, United States aircraft bombed oil re- 10 miles from.Cherbourg, also had been taken 
_fineries in the Vienna and Bratislava areas.— | by other units which suddenly by-passed Monte- 
"hee United States Government declared Finland's} bourg. Wheeling northward from St. Jacques 
/ tour top diplomats guilty of activities *‘inimical | de Nehou and Barneville near the west coast, the 
the interests of the United States” and directed} Yanks in an overall gain of 10 miles rolled 
m tc leave the country. ja aoe! aac eneb et a pe tine a soe 11 Pallen 
os - south o erbourg, and hurled the Germans three 
aiden ee clanes One ene ee eee miles beyond the city. The capture of Briquebee 
the west roast’ of the Cherbourg peninsula, and | CUtflanked the German. position at Valognes, six 
the Germans 18 miles north of the corridor | 224 one-half miles to’ the northeast.—French 
/ptiven west of captured St. Sauveur. American | C0lonials completed conquest of Elba, taking 2,800 
troops fought fierce hand-to-hand battles in the| PMsoners.—German robot planes continued their 
Streets of Montebourg, 14 miles southeast of| @&Y and night bombing of London and the sur- 
erbourg.—More of the German robot planes, | TOUnding areas. Some were shot down. 
urtied across the Channel into southern England June 20—In Normandy, United States infantry 
g the night as the Nazis’ ‘‘counter-invasion | supported by artillery, fought to positions within 
tack’ moved into its fourth consecutive day.| three and one-half \to 10 miles of the center 
€ Pilotless, jet-propelled planes were disclosed | of Cherbourg. As the Americans raced forward 
be rockets equipped with wings and loaded in jeeps, half-tracks, tanks and trucks toward 
With a ton of explosives. In the newest attacks | the port, town after town was occupied. The 
"they came over the coast low and single every | Stars and Stripes flew alongside the Tricolor in 
) feW minutes. Several of them flew through anti-| Le Bourget, eight miles southwest of Cherbourg, 
@ireraft fire as Britain shifted its ack-ack de-|-and Eglise-de-Grenneville, 10 miles to the south- 
fenmses to counter the plane-bombs. Damage was east, after the Germans had been driven out. 
» Gaused, in various localities and a number of Valognes, last large town in front of Cherbourg, 
ie eereans Were killed or injured.—The Chinese cap- | was taken. The German radio said the Cher- 
piured Kamaing, a Japanese supply base in north| bourg garrison was ordered to “fight to the last 
“Burm4.—In Italy the Allies occupied Monteleone, | man’ An Allied military spokesman broadcast 
° “3 miles south of Grosseto, others reached a point | an appeal to the Germans to surrender.—Off the 
p43 miles south of Perugia, still held by the Ger-| coast of Normandy and in the Channel ‘since 
Mans. In the Adriatic sector, the British made June 6, Berlin said, German warplanes and ships 
Pgontact with Partisan forces in possession- of | have sunk two cruisers. 14 destroyers, four speed 
> peramo, 15 miles from the coast and 30-miles| boats, 27 merchant vessels and transports and 12 
"Dorthwest of Pescara.—Russian troops fought to tankers.—The Allies made mass air ssaults on 
Within 25 miles of Viipuri from two directions robot plane emplacements at Pas-de-Calais and on 
turing Perkjarvi on the main railway of the| German oil plants and tank ana Piwue ueyors. 
elian Isthmus and Kuolemajaryl on the} They shot down 53 planes and lost 67.—In Sweden, 
al, rail line, and the port of Viipuri was to|21 United States heavy bombing planes crashed 
in the process of evacuation —French (Allied) | or made-forced landings, returning from a Balkan 
ops landed on the southern coast of Elba. aa ne Sag in 2s acifio- of ithe United States 
j i r ,| Submarine, Grayback, was _disclosed.— 
7 te; ae ee Co hee iene. the Reds took Viipuri. The Finns fought-des- 
wide path across the neck of the Cherbourg| perately from powerful fortifications and after 
Peninsula, cutting off 25,000 or more Germans in| Russian tanks and infantry, supported by artil- 
nd around the port of Cherbourg and in doing|lery and Spon ag broke through the outer de- 
$0 ‘virtually wiped out the Nazi 77th Division.| fenses, a fierce street battle was fought in the 
he American forces reached the west coast near | City before it fell—The Allied campaign in Sai- 
neville-sur-Mer.. The battle on which the Sh one = gee om ceeds Ssterted, Bon sae ee 
acces meri gan Allies, to date, one battleship, two % 
‘hours tne ee aes, winged ei eg es cestroyer and one submarine; 300 Allied, planes 
It raged for two hours, with the Ninth | shot down.—Chinese forces in Burma captured 
vision g down concentration of rtar | Tiangzup and pushed five miles south of Kama- 
and climaxing it with an artillery ‘‘serenade’’| ing. The British advanced in the Kohima area 
@ chorus of every available gun hurling shells | and cleared the Japanese from the Naga Hills. 
to the point of: greatest danger. The German June 21—In Normandy, United States troops 
7th Division attacked in waves. fought through barbed wire and machine gun 
alt and mortar positions to within three and five 
miles of Cherbourg, to the south and southwest of 
the city. Hundreds of field guns and hundreds 
of bombers pounded Cherbourg while yard by 
yard the infantry moved through one s0f the 
defensive systems. Gen. Eisenhower made an ap- 
peal to French dock and railway workers to do 
their ‘‘utmost de aa eg bap gen age = 
use when Cherbourg is rated.’’— 
British forces, who have destroyed 80 German 
fanks since D-day, were inching forward south- 
west of Tilly-sur-Seulles in the face of heavy 
, had cleared the way.—Russia’s} enemy resistance and repeated counter-attacks.— 
ei gad mhoer Marshal Leonid A. Govorov| Col, Charles Poletti, former Governor a New 
hed through the old Mannerheim line whose | York State; arrived to take over his duties as 
€ caused Finland’s capitulation in the 1939- | Commissioner of the Rome regan aes 
ter war and is within 17 miles of Finland’s| bot planes continued their rush ides the Lo 
city of Viipuri at the top of the Karelian| nel from France, at speeds of 300 miles or — A 
Ihmus. Koivisto, western anchor of the old dropping one-ton bombs in southern ee x= 
hnerheim line, was seized by the Russians who| amination of those that fell disclosed they fa 
hed on through Makslahti, 17? miles south! 20 feet or over in len th, two or three wt Wits 
Viipuri. Koivisto, also known as Bjorko, is on} with a wing spread of 16 feet. Speed, a bs) ae 
® Gulf of Finland and its capture represented | the bomb drop are automatic. They are are 
$-mile coastal gain since the offensive pasa at Ahead hear oh teeeee Bes poe 
10 at, Beloostrov.—Tokyo said Japanese LOO) y es ne aie eae tae ee 
ee hansha and Liling, ia Sret aden da pianis end hoot aa ne said thet 
ti and Japan war fleets met! 114 Allied planes were lost. London®said_ later 
5 bene ee mival Chester W. Nimitz Eke teen that me el oe oo piesa pom 
t @ carrier and a destroyer | were wre — 
Bere eee tingies: four other enemy | last three years at 7.800,000 German ees baa 
ers, a battleship and a cruiser were dam-| Reds. In the last 12 months it was 1,400, 
and 353 of their planes were shot down; | mans and 1,100,000 Russians. ae 
States planes were lost. Tokyo asserted June 22—In Normandy, several hundred ee 
ie Americans lost a battleship and another war-| states bombing planes attacked Oberbouty pie 
and 100 planes; and the Japanese lost a car-| the land side, after which troops of Lieu pan 
two tankers and 50 planes. Omar N, Bradley’s First American asin p uae 
 19—In Normandy thousands of Germans peg hb ae! es ie seen, eee ae pe 2 
forced back to their hill defense six miles a a Sb oh in several faces, an al counter 
en merican - 
en The pace Feniawed the .drive across the 
farms and wooded hills toward the goal. Cher- 
ted; American troops were re- 
fa pore Wa Misra uation through to the sea on 
Canadian end of ported to ha 


hd ‘a 
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the east, north of St. Pierre-Eglise, after having 
captured that town, which is on the main road 
from Barfluer to Cherbourg; infantry moved across 
the Ghebourg-Cap de 14 Hague Road west of the 
port and pushed on past Beaumont-Hague to the 
sea, two and one-fourth miles to the morth. 
British and Canadian forces to the east were 
engaged in fighting against the main enemy 
armored forces in Normandy. German gun and 
mortar fire was heavy throughout the British 
sector.—British Imperial troops have cleared all 
but 10 miles of the Manipur road between Kohima 
and Imphal, inflicting losses on the Japanese at 
both ends of the supply line.—Soviet forces, 
dtiving ahead on Finnish fronts ‘cleared a further 
stretch of the Murmansk railroad north of Lake 
Onega, deepened a bridgehead on the north bank 
of the Svir River northeast of Leningrad and 
surged forward against stiffening Finnish resist- 
ance northeast of Viborg, Moscow said.—London 
estimated that 6,000 planes raided the French 
enemy-controlled areas from Normandy to Paris, 
dropping 8,000 tons of bombs, and at Hamburg. 
—‘The Greater London area,’’ Berlin said, ‘‘for 
more than i60 hours, with only small interruption, 
has been the target of our harassing fire.’’— 
German_planes, Berlin said, sank two destroyers, 
a 10,000-ton: troop transport and an 8,000-ton 
.eargo boat, and shot down 72 planes in the 
Normandy and. other western Burope areas. 
June 23—The Allies reported a slow advance 
against Cherbourg. United States troops captured 
, Plottenmanville-Haug and got to Mont du Roc 
-whence they could look down on Cherbourg and 
the sea three and one-half miles away.—British 
lanes bombed. places in France beyond the front 
ines. United States planes raided oil plants in 
Rumania and Yugoslavia.—Russian forces, in a 
new offensive northwest and southeast of Vitebsk, 
advanced. nine miles and captured. more than 
150 towns and settlements, inflicted heavy losses 
- on the Germans and cut the last railroad escape 
route from Vitebsk for the enemy garrison.— 
| Chinese civilians fied’ from. Hengyang as the 
\Japanese closed in within 25 miles of the rail 
junction. Fighting raged in Hangshan, 25 miles 
northeast of Hengyang, in the Japanese effort to 
split China in two. Im India after the British 
forces regained control of the Kohima-Imphal 
highway they, reopened land communications be- 
‘between Manipur State and the rest of India. 
June 24.—The Allies reported a further progress 
into the-inner ring of German defenses skirting 


- the south approaches to Cherbourg. The fighting 


closest to the city was just south of Octeville, 
where American troops drove a salient, by-passing 
@ number of points which were left for succeeding 
units to mop up.—In the mouth of the Seine an 
Allied destroyer was sunk by a mine, Berlin 
said, and an 7;000-ton Allied freighter was sunk off 
Dover.—United States fliers lost 23 planes in“a raid 
over Ploesti in. Rumania and on Bremen; British 
planes bombed Berlin; German planes bombed 
London.—In three orders of the day Stalin an- 
nouncéd victories in Karelia and on the central 
sector of the eastern front. the first, the 


'. Russians crossed the River Svir along its entire 


length, and they widened the holes punched 
yesterday through the’ German lines, north and 
South of Vitebsk, driving through them to the 
western Dvina River with one column, and to a 
_ depth of 15 miles with the other.—The Japanese 
_ drove down both sides of the Canton-Hankow rail- 
way. Columns on the eastern bank of the Siang 
River were engaged by the defenders at Leichishih, 
and farther east at a point on the north bank of 
the Mi River 12 miles southeast of Hangshan.— 
In the Pacific, United States planes destroyed 


. ‘five more Japanese ships and 72 planes.—Washing- 


ton disclosed that three United States transport 
planes with a loss of 26 lives, were shot down by 
mistake by other Allied planes: one over the 
Atlantic, one between Algiers and Naples, and one 
between the Azores and Africa.—Allied troops 
broke into Mogaung in Burma. 

June 25—United States ground troops in hand- 
to-hand combat fought into streets in Cherbourg 
from the east, south and west. The troops stormed 
German Sg on high ground on both sides 
of the city while the guns of an Allied squadron 
of battleships and cruisers, commanded by Rear 
Admiral Morton L. Deyo, knocked out German 
fare on the far sidé of the ‘harbor that had 

arassed advancing! troops.—To the east of Cher- 
bourg British forces advanced two miles south- 
east of Tilley-sur-Seulles, on which reports from 


se thea 


strip of France behind the coast from Dieppe t 
Ostend, about 30 miles in depth. Robot plane 
continued smashing homes and killing people 
in the south of England.—Russians fought their 
way into the streets of Vitebsk and spread along — 
a 325-mile front. Several hundred places wer : 


liberated. “os 
June 26—The battle for Cherbourg was noted 
by the Allies as practically over when, in the rain 
and ,chill wind, Allied troops mopped up the port. .) 
By nightfall more than one-third of the port had 
been occupied and by midnight two-thirds of the 
city was in Allied possession. The Germans were 
driven from five remaining strongholds by gren= ' 
ade, bayonet and flame thrower and tank uni 
that drove to the. waterfront. The remaining — 
German resistance centered around the naval — 
base and arsenal, planned and constructed by | 
Vauban and improved by Napoleon. Snipers 
along the waterfront and knots of German troops 
at roadlocks fought to their last cartridge. ° 
the last few days Cherbourg was under the shell | 
fire of 14 warships—United States battleships and — 
heavy cruisers, supported by two British cruisers 
and seven destroyers. Their broadsides were 
aimed at German shore batteries on the ir i 
of the harbor. Meantime, to the east of Cher= 
bourg British tanks and infantry went tore | 
from Tilley-sur-Seulles, penetrating to a depth of 
two and one-half to four miles and driving the 
enemy from the villages of Tessel-Bretteville ang | 
Brettevillette, southeast of the starting point of 
this offensive. The occupation of Cherbourg was 
accomplished almost. exactly three weeks after the 
first landings. ,During that time the, Allies had 
established a beachhead of more than 1,000 square | 
miles, had taken more than 28,000 prisoners and: 
had completed the destruction of four German 
garrisons.—United States troops took Piombino in - 
Italy without a fight.—The United States destroyer 
escort Fechteler was lost_in combat in the i 


Italy bombed rail, oil and aircraft plants in $ 
Vienna area, losing, Berlin asserted, 54 plan 
British planes attacked the Goettingen area 
On Saipan five defended Japanese pockets ha 
been bypassed on Mount Tapotchau, from whi 
peak the American line pivots. to the beach 
on the eastern and western sides of the island. 
The pocketed Japanese are defending caves from 


Tere they harass and slow the American 
van 

_ June 27—The Finnish Government, announ 
it had decided to stay in the war, and had asked 
for German help; that Germany had announce 
that the help—military as well as economic 
would be forthcoming.—The formal surrender 
Cherbourg city and port was made by Lieut. Ge 
Carl Wilhelm von Schleiben, Commander of 
garrison and by Rear Admiral Hennecke, 5s 
defense Commander of Normandy. In the afte 
noon Maj. Gen. J. Lawton Collins entered 
city in_an armored car,and at 4:30 P.M, ini 
Place Napoleon, on the steps of the Hoti =. 
Ville, gave the city a Tricolor made from re 
white and blue parachutes in which the ve 
guard of invasion attacked from the skies June 
and in return he received French thanks for & 
liberation of the place and its return to t 
French people. The Germans, it was stated, h 
not destroyed the breakwater and, had mot 
blocked the two channels leading to the ow 
harber. It was revealed that the United Stas 
Seventh Corps took Cherbourg. ‘his corps y¥ 
composed of the,Fourth, Ninth and 79th Divisio: 
commanded by Generals Raymond O. Barton, M: 
ton S. Eddy and Ira Wyche. Maj. Gen. Collin 
commands the corps.—Fighting continued to the 
northeast and northwest of Cherbourg. Sm 
groups of German troops also resisted to ¢ 
northwest of the port in the Cap de la Hag 
area, where the enemy said it had established a line 
in the Joborg area three and three-quarters miles 
southeast of Cap de la Hague.—In Italy 
British retook Chiusi. The batti 
almost straight across the peninsula from E 
to MontecoSaro.—Allied -planes raided ent 


bor of Kirkenes. Germans bombed the rails 


the field described as an eight and one-half mile | Smolensk.—Russians occupied Kyappaselfa 
Soba a ¥ 


front.. There was fighting around Fontenay-le- 
Pesnel, two and one-quarter miles southeast of Til- 
ly,, and the British stopped a strong German 
counter-attack in the area, Near the Spanish 
border, Toulouse and Blagnac airfields were at- 
tacked; planes from Italy bombed rails and 
bridges in the Marseilles aréa.—Allied planes con- 
tinued bombing of German emplacements buried 
in woods and scattered among farms in the 


” 
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eld which was an advance base for the United | northwest i 1 
, - I St of the por e 8 e 
a4 ee ee pe nee ats ‘& Fg ae to ant, ya eer ae 
x mm . ce: tly an 2.000 prisoners, many large’ railroa 
ubjected to heavy fire by ‘V-1'.""—In Paris. Phil- flame throw : Seat rake oe 
ppe Henroit, Vichy Minister of Propaganda in the | tured Allied} an PEO Tea a teere. Smee 
ipee ie of sr nant Laval, was assassinated in the| France the concrete chutes from winiehy ihe Ger: 
re} Information.—Russians mans launch rocket bombs at. Britain.—The Rus- 
Sians took Borisov, and were 22 miles inside th: 
Polish border.—United States planes from China 
Joining in the central Pacific campaign smashed 
at the docks and harbor of Takao, Japanese ship- 
ripe Ppuae on the pote caer point of Formosa 
: . yo, Burma, on the 45th day of fightin 
ae captured Myitkyina on the upper Irrawaddy, eS: 
, movement that carried) trained Chinese troops were reported to have 
“the wes! S southwest of Bobruisk. | ‘‘gained new positions” near the Waingmaw ferry 
bo oops took Lepel, 22 miles from the Polish | road directly below the city and to be approaching 
rder, launched a new drive toward Barano- | the dry-weather landing field just to the west.— 
Vichi and Brest-Litovsk and, on the Finnish bat-} The Japanese launched a general offensive north- 
We fronts, were within 18 miles of Petrozavodsk*| ward from the Canton area and are striving to 
Capital of the Karelian Soviet Republic.—In New | join With forces driving down the Canton-Hankow 
minea, the Australians started from Bunabun railway through Hunan Province, 
Harbor on May 31 and have reached the mouth July 2—In the Caen area there were no major 
Of the Sepik River, where they are less than 200 | changes in the situation, despite frequent counter- 
les from the American invaders of Aitape to| attacks by the enemy and tank combats. Maj, 
sthe “northwest. The advance, still unopposed,| Gen. Cecil Ray Moore, chief engineer for the 
finues toward Wewak. Hansa Bay fell on| United States Army in Europe, reported the 
he 15 but its capture was kept secret. Germans did a competent job of selective de- 
) Sune 28—In Normandy the British made some| molition in Cherbourg and had picked out things 
) Ptogress toward Caen in heavy fighting: They did | guaranteed to hamper the recovery of the port 
Mot continue their thrust to make crossings of} by the Allies ‘‘and knocked hell out of them,” 
the River Orne. Advance elements of the salient | —Allied planes bombed oil refineries near Buda- 
vest on a line Tunning close to Maltot and| Pest, rail yards and plants in Hungary and Yugo- 
eey. From this line, which has been widened | Slavia, In the Pas-de-Calais area they bombed 
to the southwest and the northeast, British guns| the robot bomb launching platforms.—Russian 
) Ste pounding roads to the south and to the west | forces, cut off Minsk from rail lines to the west 
f oss the Orne in the face of counter-battery | and fought to within 1215 mifes of that. city’s 
irom enemy pieces mounted in,the forests of | northeastern gates.—The French General Staff 
Bhosq and Cinglais, southwest of the battle- | announced the liberation by French forces of the 
Wield, The British have seized two pieces of high| interior of ‘“‘a number of important localities in 
b d, one between Maltot and Esquay that is southeastern France’’ and reported heavy fighting 
. feet high, another to the northeast of Evrecy| “east of the Rhone Valley and in the Alps.” The 
é feet high. From those positions British guns| broaacast said that Patriots “are maintaining 
)are_ shelling German concentrations moving up| or renewirig cuts on railroads, mainly on the 
the southwest for a counter-attack. The| lines between Lyon and southern France and be- 
an garrison of Fort de l’lle Pelee, in the outer 


tween Lyon and the Swiss border.’’—Premier Ed- 
ee of Cherbourg, surrendered and a German 


\ 


win J, Linkomies committed his Government ta 
pbattery at Querqueville, five miles northwest of | continue the war with Russia until released by 
< city, was being assaulted. Marauders shelled | Germany. but asserted that Finland was inno- 
that battery and others farther to the northwest.| cent in the circumstances whereby the - United 
pit the Beaumont-Hague area, where there was still |)States ‘‘has unfortunately broken off”’ diplomatic 

Srisk fighting.—Allied planes bombed plane plants relations.—Americans captured Cecina, 20 miles 
| im Leipzig, Oschersleben, Aschersleben, agde- | 2¢low Leghorn in Italy. On the Adriatic side the 
- ¢, Bernberg and Wittenberg, all within a 150- | British took Loreto, 12 miles south of Ancona. ~ 
Mile radius southwest of Berlin, and Fallersleben,{ July 3—More German robot bombs droned over 
; miles east of Hanover. Other bombers hit | Southern England and an undisclosed number of 
synthetic oil plants in Bohler near Leipzig, and| American soldiers was among the day’s victims. 
@irficlds in Celle Stendail and Urg, west of Berlin | Victims of the fiying bombs were disclosed to have 
8 well as railroad yards and other military and | included Maj. Gen. Sir Arthur Scott, retired: his 
5 Strial targets.—In Russia the Reds took | “ife. Aimee Byng. a novelist, and Sir Percy Alden, 


lecturer and social workers.—Berlin said “there was 
neavy vengeance fire on London.’’—Secretary of 
War Henry L. Stimson arrived by air in Italy 
for a tour of this theatre of war.—In Normandy, 
in a rain storm that curtailed air flights, Allied 
forces at 5:30 A.M. began an advance on a 30- 
mile front southward from the base. of the Cher- 
bourg Peninsula toward La Haye du Puits, and 
advanced one to three miles.—S$iena, 31 miles be- 
low Florence, was occupied by the Allies. The 
Germans made no effort to defgnd the city— 
Russian forces closing in from two sides, captured 
Ses, hee Gemmen held Resa hig eagaitied pore 
an 1, owns were liberated and almos 4 
fire. qane “es “Ser oe pote gen Rie Germans, including two divisional commanders, 
ricans closer to St. Lo.—Tokyo sa nited | were captured.—In the Pacific, Gen. MacArthur’s 
seats Josses in\the Mariana Isles were (June 11-30) | rorces Janded on Numfor island, west of Biak, 
9 aircraft carriers, ee eee One battleship. | and seized an airfield on Saipan; other United 
e Beaver, Spe st Hetperre 1 eee ine {ie | States troops were advancing through the ruins 
S gained up to 19 Ee ne Oe = -mile| of Garapan, the capital city.—Japanese planes 
across western Italy te te within ogee bombed the United States air base at Chihkiang, 
ne niles of Leghorn. a and they rete} coosex | 185 miles west of Hengyang in Hunan Province — 
Siena on the Rome-Florence road an Ss zed United States planes hit Palau, Yap, ‘Woleai, 
glione del Lago.—Soviet ad as Crossed: hi € | Ngulu and Sorol Islands in the Carolines and hit 
na River north of Borisov and got within | .fdromes in Netherland New Guinea and the 
ae Woe fig » Ege aes ke. etherlands Indies. 
00. utsk.—On the Finn pattle- | July 4—In Normandy there was a special Fourth’ 
its, Marshal Leonid A. Govoroft's Leningrad | 55° yyy “celebration,” arranged by Lieut. Gen 
advanced 10 miles north of Viipuri and cap-| oinar N. Bradley. By his order every available 
| Berezoyy-Novolok, 49 miles northwest of} 5iece of artillery—-some hundreds of them—fired 
§ on the Aunus Isthmus.—In two weeks of| one shell at its specific target in the German po- 
against the Japanese on Saipan Island, | sitions precisely at noon. Gen. Bradley himself 
9 United States Marines and 185 Army -sol-| pulled the lanyard of one field piece.—The 
Killed; wounded, 6.377 marines and] Ganaqian Third Division took part of Carpiquet, 
a total of killed, wounded and] three miles west of Caen; the British captured 
Re- Verson, four and. one-half miles northwest of 
Caen and joined forces, with the~Canadians, and 
they began pushing the Germans inta a mnar- 
rowing salient east of Carpiquet. Berlin said, off 
the Normany coast an Allied destroyer and a 
PA merchant ship were sunk by planes. 
erlin added that the Allies lost 62 planes in the 
day.—The Russians occupied Polotsk and 300 
other placés, including Dubovo, eight miles from 
the point where Poland, Lithuania, Latvia and 
Russia meet. West of Minsk other Red Army 
units drove into Poland, liberating 350 places in 


9 with 

Inited States on the side of the enemies of the 
3 Jnited States, and that the Finnish operations 

lad a direct bearing on the success of the Allied 
fort—In Normandy the Allies took the Caen- 
) Capriquet airfield, three miles west of Caen. The 
"Germans reported recapture of Gavrus. The ad- 
Pyance in the St. Jean-de-Daye area involved 
erossing of the Taute Canal under enemy ar- 


, the British reported 
intact after 11 German 
described as the 


fe destroyed. The Americans buried 4,212 Ger- 
mi aca ieaterca 42.000. The German position 


° ‘ 


ships; 


‘ 
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an advance that carried up to 27 miles, and 
within 58 miles of Vilna.—The German Admiralty 
reported the Alliés had lost 312,600 gross tons of 
commercial shipping in June in connection wii! 
the invasion, bringing the total for the first six 
months of 1944 to 1,076,305 tons.. The number of 
not. including naval craft, damaged in 
action was placed at 413.—Japanese forces, push- 
ing on from the north and south along the Can- 
ton-Handow Railway, were 175 miles apart and 


‘Chinese authorities ordered civilian evacuation of 


Kweilin in Kwangsi and Shiuchow and Yingtak 
in Kwangtung. The cities lie within the last 
Chinese-held gap of the 1,000 miles of railways 
between Canton and Peiping.—On Saipan Island, 
Washington stated, ‘‘Garapan and Tanapag towns 
have been captured by our forces in a general 
advance along the entire front.’’—Allied planes 


_ from England bombed ‘six airfields in the Paris 


“station ‘at La Haye du Puits. 


this war. 
/ were within five miles of Periers. 


area.—Axis reports said ‘‘heavy fighting’’ was in 
progtess between the Japanese and Allied task 
force units at Chichi and Iwo Islands, 600 and 
725 miles southeast of Tokyo.—British troops, 
pushing through the rain-swept Manipur hills, 
captured the Japanese base of Ukhrul, 34 miles 
northeast of Imphal. 

July 5—In Normandy, the Allied advance was 
Slowed by German counter-attacks. American 
troops pushed on to the south against strong 
enemy opposition after capturing the railway 
On the eastern 
end of the beachhead enemy attacks have been 
held at Carpiquet, west of Caen: Officials said 
German troop concentrations in the Caen sector 
were. more dense per mile of the front than’ in 
any previous, battle area during World War I or 
The ‘Americans took Raffoville and 
The column 


“adyancing on Periers also captured six villages.— 


¥ 


Kovel was evacuated by the Germans, Berlin said. 
The- city was the southern base of the Nazi de- 
fense line along the Pripet Marshes. Moscow said 
the Reds took Molodechno.—Chinese troops in 


-Yunan captured Chanhsi and were 26 air miles 


from Gen. Stilwell’s Burma forces in Sadon.— 
On Numfor, United States troops took the Korna- 
Soren airfield. United States submarines sank 17 
Japanese ships, including a cruiser and a de- 
stroyer, and British submarines sank mine more 


' and shelled Sumatra and the Andamans. 


for La Haye du Puits, 


July 6—United States forces still were fighting 
western anchor of the 
German line in Normandy, and other Yankee 
troops advanced below Carentan. The situation 
Zemained unchanged in the Caen sector. In the 
driye down the Cherbourg-Peninsula the American 


, First Army pushed forward one to two miles 


against heavy resistance and reached the Canal 
ta Plessis, three miles ‘south of St. Jores, and 
captured Le Mont, one and one-half miles south of 
La Haye in an encircling move.—Berlin said Ger- 
man; Field Marshal Gen. Karl von Runstedt had 
been replaced .as Supreme Commander in_ the 
west by Field Marshal Gen. Guenther von Kluge 
‘who had been on the Soviet front.—United States 
troops occupied without resistance the island of 
Manim, three miles west of Numfor.—Allied planes 
bombed Kiel and many places in France.—Off 
Normandy a destroyer, a frigate and two trans- 
ports were sunk by German warships, Berlin 
said.—Prime Ménister Churchill tceld, the House 
of Commons that robot planes since. June 14 had 
killed 2,752 persons and wounded about 8,000! in 
the London area. He called the robot a weapon 
of ‘‘proved inaccuracy.’’ Children are being evacu- 
ated from, London and the city’s deep shelters, 
prepared in 1941, will be made available soon; 
he said.—In Italy, United States forces going 
northwest from Siena met German resistance at 
Abbazia southwest of Colle di Val d’Elsa and 
26 miles south of Florence, as well as road blocks 
‘and demolitions on the outskirts of Monteriggioni 
to the east. Still farther eastward German re- 
Sistance slowed. advances to 1,500 yards in 24 
hours.—Gen. Charles de Gaulle, French leader, 


“flew to Washington from North Africa and was 


i 


_ Planes were lost. 


.their homes. 


greeted at the White House by the president. 

July ‘i—United States superfortresses made a 
night attack on.naval installations at Sasebo, 
hedeen Bombs were dropped also on industrial 
Objectives at Yawata, target of the superfort- 
yesses on June 15, Both cities are on the islanc 


of Kyushu, the southernmost of Japan's major 


islands. 


Sasebo is a naval‘base. At’ Yawata are 
he steel works of the enemy. 


No United States 
Tabota, across the river from 
Yawata, also was attacked. The superfortresses 
used bases in China.—In London the first of the 
new “‘subterranean cities’’ are ready. Cards are 
being issued for sleeping space in these air-con- 
ditioned chambers. 100 to 200 feet underground» 
Preference is being shown to those who have lost 
The night-time population of Lon- 


» don is estimated at 6,750,000.—In northern Burma, 


where the battle for the Japanese’ base ai 
Myitkyina raged into its 50th day, American troops 
smashed an additional 100 yards into the northern: 


¢ 


ry 


‘troops, crossed the Vire River. 


section of the city. Chinese troops have capturec 
a settlement within a mile of the eastern wall o 
Tengyueh, Japanese base in western Yunnan. On 
Numfor the Allies captured a third Japanese air= 
field.—German counter-attacks in Italy stalled 
Allied advances.—In Normandy, United State 
“During .the clear-_ 
ing of a wooded area east of La Haye du Puits’’, 
Berlin said, ‘‘the enemy lost over 300 killed” 
and 270 prisoners in bitter hand-to-hand fighting, 
The enemy, who temporarily penetrated La Haye | 
du Puits, were again thrown out after heavy; 
street fighting.’’ dts ie | 
July 8—In Normandy, an Allied offensive cara | 
ried advanced elements within one-half mile of | 
the center of Caen. British tanks patrolled 
through the Boulevard St. Joulien, in the north-— 
west suburbs of Caen, for a distance of 1,500 
yards to the southeast toward the city’s docks. 
The.armored thrust came from a hill and stormed 
directly toward the heart of the city. Allied 
columns pushing southwest from Carentan and 
west from the bridgehead across the Vire Riv 
united at a crossroads a mile and a half south | 
of St. Jean de Daye, which was captured.—Allied 
planes bombed oil and airfields and rail targets » 
in the Vienna area where they lost 30 and 
France.—British planes dropped 12,000-lb. bom! 
on robot launching platforms in: the Pas-de-Calai 
and the limestone caves on the east bank ~ ft 
the Oise River, 30 miles northwest of Paris, ap) 
Saint Leu d’Esserent, where the Germans “store : 
their reserves of robots: More than 40,000 chil- » 
dren have been evacuated from London because ! 
of the robot bombings.—Russians fought et 
way into the streets of Vilna. To the rear the + 
Russian lines, east of captured Minsk, more than} 
28,000 Germans were killed and 15,102 were cap= 
tured between July 4 and July 7 in an encircled | 
pocket between the White Russian capital and @ 
Berezina River, Moscow said.—The Allies in Ital 
advanced to within 10 miles of Leghorn.—In 
first month of the invasion of Normandy, 
Allies lost 1,000 tanks, 1,655 planes, 56 mercha’ 
numerous smaller cra: 


outskirts ,of Tanapag. forces drove — 
within a mile of the airfield at Marpi Poi 
Japanese batteries on Tinian shelled Isely (forme 
ly Aslito) airfield at the southern end of Saip 


Caen fell after a bombardment by plan 


Puits. : 
warships and artillery. To the northwest. of 
Caen, forward ‘thrusting forces of the Britis] 


Second Army left behind pockets still resisti ic 
of German troops.—Just before noon, London 
ported, robot bombs again flew over the city. 7 
Guards Chapel in Birdcage Walk, a stone’s thro 
from Buckingham Palace, the annex of the Re 


Warsaw and Lida and reached the Latvian ‘bore 
in a drive aimed at Dvinsk and Rig.—In It 
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as July 13—In the eastern part of the Cherbourg 


ot 


corner railw: 


ip tacks against British positions 
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ay station at Sinyang. 
While enemy supply depots at Shusi Were set afire’ 
addition enemy vessels of varions sizes were 
in_the river between Siangtan and Siang- 
n Italy German heayy artillery and self- 
propelled guns resisted every Allied thrust. In the 
Six-mile stretch of the Fifth Army front the 
Germans have blown up 13 bridges; Eighth Armv 
advance parties reported the Germans were dig- 
ging in throughout central Italy.—Since July 4, 
Guam has been daily bombed by United States 
Planes. Rota Island was attacked by United 
States rocket guns.—British planes dropped bombs 
on Berlin.—aAllied planes dropped 20 tons of bombs 
on Yap Island; 20 tons fell in the Wewak area 
New Guinea. 
ly 1i—-The Germans made heavy counter- 
attacks all along the Normandy front. but they 
Were held and the Allies made some gains. Amer- 
icans encountered heavy oppostion in the vicinity 
of ‘St. Lo but captured Pont-Herbert. Lieut. Gen, 
peadiey's forces advanced further down the road 
rom La ne du Puits toward Lessay and en- 
larged Bho bulge past Sainteny. On the east of the 
€,. where 
hrusts, the ‘strongest German counver-plow was 
in the area of Colombelles-Ste, Honorine,”’ the 
rmMans using combat teams of infantry bolstered 
Re ity of as many as 30 tanks to win back 
altot and to reoccupy Louvigny.—Chinese troops 
ptured Yungfeng, 25 miles northwest of the 
unan Province rail city of Hengyang.—In Italy, 
French troops were’ within 20 miles of Florence. 
z= Allied planes made a mass attack on Munich. 
They lost 27 planes, Berlin asserted.—Russian 
§ fought in Vilna’s streets for the fourth day 
mopping up separated German groups. Moscow 
asSerted that all pre-1939 Soviet areas, except_a 
Small strip just east of Latvia, had been cleared 
of -Germans.—United States submarine S-28 with 
a crew of 60 was accidentally lost recently in. 
training exercises in the Pacific, the Navy De- 
partment announced. : 
July 12—In Normandy, United States troops 
ushed the enemy to three miles south of La 
aye. South of Sainteny, in the American drive 
ward Periers, “‘our units hold La Maugerie and 
rie.’’ the.communique said. ‘‘Allied troops 
Coliverging on St. Anare de Bohon have met 
cross the Taute River and most of the village is 
dm our hands. La Meauffe, by-passed in the ad- 
Wance north of St. Lo, has been mopped up and 
Bt. Pierre-de-Semilly was occupied after we crossed 


was destroyed, 


the British were stopping enemy | 


St. Lo-Berigny road.’”’ German counter-at- 
d be brig. Gen, Theodare Boone 
were beaten off.—Brig. n. eodore ise- 
eit, 56, a son of the late president, died of a 
art attack in an Allied camp in Normandy, 
was buried with full military honors.—Allied 
es again bombed Munich. Other Allied planes 
A imes and other rail centers in France. 
Munich they lost 31 planes, Berlin said.—For 
first time in a month all Britain had a raid- 
se night. It was the third successive bombless 
ht for London. —The Russians got closer to the 
vian border, and in Lithuania the Drissa River 
crossed and Soviet forces got within 28 miles 
Grodo and within 


t 


Navy Forrestal 
hnoun 


Peninsula, a German counter-attack drove the 
tish from the villdges of Colombelles and Ste. 
onorine la Chardonnerette, northeast of Caen. 
tish and Canadian troops around Caen were 

olidating their positions and Gen. Sir Bernard 


Yoo ta pes ecetieyers 
1, ms; destroyer Mere- 
esweeper Tide, 890 tons; d 

400 tons; fleet tug 


’. e- 
artridge, | 


Se ELS 
840 tons and transport Susan B. Anthony, 8,101 
rons, the dormer Grace liner Santa Clara. British: 
Destroyer Boadicea, 1,360 tons; frigates Blackwood, 
Dawford and Mourme, Trawler Austin and aux- 
iliary Minister.—A British-Greek force retook the 
Island of Symi in the Aegean Sea, north of 
Rhodes, which the Germans took in October, 1943, 

July 14—In Normandy, United States troops ad- 
vanced on a 48-mile front crescent-shaped, shelling 
St. Lo one and one-half miles away; they got with- 
in three and one-half, miles of Periers: they fought 
to Pissot, two miles west of Lessay. ‘The weather 
continued to restrict Allied Air Forces, Fighter 
bombers flying from the strips in Normandy pro- 
vided the bulk of the air support with Thunder- 
bolts dive-bombing and strafing German posi- 
tions in the St. Lo area, and Spitfires cutting the 
railway between Lisieux and Bernay.—In Italy, 
United. States troops took San Luce, east of 
Leghorn.—United States battleships and planes 
irom carriers again raided Guam and Rota in the 
southern Marianas.—The Russians got to within 
Six and one-half miles of Grodno, 50 miles from 
the border of East Prussia.—Allied planes raided 
Budapest areas and other, oil plants near the 
Hungarian _border.—The Vichy radio announced 
the assassination of Georgd Mandel, former 
French Minister of the Interior.—United States 
warships and carrier aircraft of the Pacific Fleet 
blasted again at Japanese-held Guam, shelling and 
bombing enemy gun positions and the. airfield 
at _Orote. ; 

July 15—United States troops fought into the 
suburbs of Lessay in Normandy. Latest reports from 
the front placed the vanguard of the divisions 
attacking St. Lo at one mile from the town at 
one point and 3,000 yards away at another. A 
25-mile advance on the four and one-half mile 
Periers front carried the Americans within two 
miles of the town on the north. The bulletin 
added that the American progress was accom- 
plished without much help from Air Forces be- 
cause of the bad weather.—Russian forces took 
Opochka, 24 miles east of the Latvian border and 
got within 19 miles of Kaunas/ and within 29 
miles of old East Prussia—in Italy. United 
States troops occupied mountain positions Within 
hree-and one-half miles of Leghorn. 

July 16—United States forces advanced to with- 
in less than a mile of St. Lo in Normandy, and 
moved forward in the Tilly-Evrecy area, British 
forces in the Caen sector took six villages in 
forging ahead two to three miles on a six-mile 
front between the Odon and the Orne Rivers. 


et 


The American offensive was halted in the out-* 


Skirts of Lessay when the Germans sealed the 
causeway over the Ay River and created an 
inland lake to protect the city—An estimated 
1,000 planes dropped bombs on Munich for the 
fourth time in six days, and then went on to Saar- 
bruecken. The Vienna area and rail lines at 
Luneville, in Fraygce, also were attacked.—The 
Russians took Kupichi and 80 other places to get 
within 38 miles of Brest-Litovsk, driving to with- 
in 43 miles of Bialystok by taking Mstibovo ‘and 
reaching points a dozen miles from Kaunas, 
Lithuania, and three miles from the Latvian 
border.—Robot bombs were over London again, 
breaking a Jull of five consecutive nights. 

July 1i—United States troops fought their way 
into the outskirts of St. Lo from the east, and 
combat patrols were in house-to-house combat, 
Under counter-attack they withdrew to the sub- 
urbs.—United States, troops in Italy took Lorenzan 
and Mt. Maggiore, advancing a mile toward Leg- 
horn. Inland they took Usigliano and are five 
and one-half miles south of the Arno.—In London 
a robot plane bomb destroyed the Bankruptcy 
Court biulding, another burst outside a United 
States headquarters.—British planes dropped 
bombs on Berlin,—Soviet troops crossed the Lat- 
vian border and, two miles inland, took the town 
of Petrucenk{, eThe Russians are fighting in all 
three of the Baltic States: Estonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania. n 

July 18—The Allies, ‘after a day of violent of 
fensive combat,:said they had shattered the Ger- 
man defenses in the Caen area so that British 
armored formations and mobile troops streamed 
onto the flat‘ open country east of the Orne 
River and southeast of Caen to clash with elite 
German armored divisions in battle. The break- 
through was preceded and supported by air as- 
sault. At the other end of the Normandy line 
United States troops reported driving the Germans 
out of St. Lo. The day began with a four-hour 
mass attack by 2,000 Allied: planes on enemy in- 
stallations in the Caen area.—In Italy, United 
States troops‘ reached the Arno River between 
Pisa and Florence, at the town of Pontodera.— 
In an air battle in a raid by Allied planes near 
Friedrichshafen, 22 Allied planes were lost, Rome 
disclosed.—A new Soviet offensive was announced 
by Premier Stalin who safd the Russians in three 
days had advanced 31 miles through a 124-mile 
breach the -German lines, captured 600 in- 
habited points and crossed the Bug River almost 
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at the 1941, Soviet-Polish frontier. . The 1939 

Polish partition lme was reached at Skomorokhi. 

—After announcing. the loss of the Island of Sat- 

pan, Tokyo said that Premier Tojo had been 

© > -succeeded by Géneral Yoshijiro Umezu as Chief 

: of Staff of the Japanese Army. Fhe Americans 

were converting Saipan into a strong Allied base. 

July 19-—A British\tank force advanced southeast 

of Caen into the area of Cagny and Grentheville 

and attacked the German antitank sereen in the 

woods a mile northwest of Vimont, eight and cne- 

>. half miles southeast of Caen. Other British troops 

‘took Faubourg de Vaucelles. A running fight 

_ developed along the whole Caen, plain. In the 

| Americans’ sector, St. Lo had been cleared of 

ithe enemy after streeti fighting, hut the Germans 

pounded the town with artillery and mortar fire.— 

London was the object of a two-day robot bomb at- 

tack that kept up all: night.—In the night Allied 

planes, Berlin said, bombed Kiel, Cologne, the 

Ruhr and Berlin, losing 89, of which 69 were four- 

engine craft; four of the Allied planes were 

forced down in Switzerland.—Other Allied planes 

-- bombed the Augsburg-Munich area, shooting down 

59 German aircraft and losing 25. Berlin said 

61 planes-were shot down. Bremen also was 

bombed.—The Germans sank an Allied escort de- 

stroyer in the. English Channel, Berlin said.— 

The Allies in Italy occupied Leghorn and Ancona, 

, the Germans; having withdrawn, after wrecking 

_ the harbor at; Ancona and the war installations 

at Léghorn*-Russian forces were within nine 

miles of Lwow and within 95 miles of Warsaw. 

_~ They cut the Bialystok-Brest-Litovsk rail line, 

“25 miles from Bialystok:—Premier Gen. Hideki 

) Tojo of Japan and his cabinet resigned.—Rocket 

planes, Rome said; have sung the 5,000-ton for- 

mer luxury liner Italia, converted into a cargo 

and troop transport by the Germans, in the 
Adriatic Sea. ‘ 

_ ||. July 20—Adolf Hitler was ‘“‘slightly burned and 

» » bruised*’ at his headquarters by a bomb which an 

_ assassin, one of a group of German military 

- officers, flung toward him at short range. Hitler 

téld).the nation’ the attack was due to ‘‘a very 

_ small clique of criminal elements which will now 

» be exterminated quite mercilessly,’’ adding: ‘“To 

' create order at last, I have appointed Reich 

‘Minister Himmler to’ be commander of the, army 

vat home.’’—In Normandy, German anti-tank posi- 

‘tions northwest of Vimont slowed the Allied ad- 

_ vance, Bourguebus, five and one-half miles south- 

' ‘east of Caen, was one of a dozen towns and villages 

~\ , taken’ by the, British. St. Andre was ‘captured. 

'. Southwest of Caen the British advanced near 

_', Grainvilie but the Germans clung to Noyers.— 
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» In Italy, in a deluge of rain, the Allies reached 
~ the Arno River on Secale front above Leghorn, 
» and was J2 miles from Pisa,—Soviet troops ad- 
‘vanecing 32'’miles reached the central Bug River, 
.'50 miles from' Lublin. They captured Rawa 
Ruska.—In Japan Admiral eMitsumasa_ Yonai, 
_ /Premier early in 1940, and his then Overseas 
, Minister and later Governor General of Korea, 
General Kuniaki Koiso, were commissioned to 
form a ‘‘critical decisive wartime’’ Cabinet. 
_ uly 21—The Allied drive south of Caen. was 
~ stalled as rain flooded the combat area. Bour- 
guebus and St. Martin de Fontenay changed 
hands twice during the day in German counter- 
attacks. Monts was taken by the British.—Rus- 
Sian forces advanced to within 82 miies of War- 
saw. They seized Ostrov, near tlte Latvian border. 
' In the direction of Lublin the)Bug was crossed be- 
tween Macoszyn and Dubienka. Lwow was 
_, further outflanked on’ two sides by_the capture 
_ of Verkhrata on the northwest, and Svirsh on the 
' southeast, while other forces took Zashkov near 
the city.—Secretary of War Stimson: returned to 
Nas ton from the .war areas in Europe.— 
Allied troops which landed on Guam July 19 es- 
[ ee ag beachheads on either side of Port Apra, 
’ blew up the Japanese defenses and drove toward a 
' \. yvange of hills in the interior. The landings were 
| ‘covered by shells and bombs from United States 
warships and planes.—London said British planes 
_ off Helgoland sank or damaged an entire convoy 
of 40 vessels.—The Allies, Berlin said, lost 47 
planes in a raid on Leipzig, Wetzlan and Fried- 
_ tichhafen; and the British lost 39 at Hamburg; 
” German fast bombers attacked targets in south- 
east England; robot bomb\ raids continued against 
the London area, 
_ July 22—In Normandy, British-Canadian troops 
took Maltot west of the River Orne and Estavaux 
on the east bank. United States forces crossed 
the Severs River six miles east ‘of Lessay. The 
_. attack east amd southeast of Caen made slow 
progress against. a ring of anti-tank guns and 
_ determined énemy — resistance.—United States 
_ planes again bombed the Ploesti oil refinery in 
' Rumania. They lost, 28, Berlin said.—In_ Italy 
the Allies were 14 miles from Florence and were 
four miles from Pisa.—In southern England a 
school was wrecked by the,robot bombs but all 
the boys usually there had been evacuated.—A 
' Brazilian ‘ship, the Vital de ‘Oliveira, was sunk 
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July 23—In Normandy the British drove the ~ | 
Germans out of Emieville, six miles southeast of |) 
Caen.—In Italy there was fighting by the Alfies a | 
and the Nazis in the streets of Pisa and the Allies” | 
claimed part of the city squth of the Arno River ||) 
and all the land along the bank to the sea 
In Poland, Soviet troops fought their way into® 
the rail city of Lublin, 25 miles from the Vistula | 
River, and farther south, in a 32-mile advance 
reached the San River, 150 miles from German )) 
Silesia. In the north other Soviet forces cap-= 
tured Pskov, -gateway to southern Estonia, andy 
were within 72 miles of Riga, Latvian capi 
on the Baltic Sea.—British planes attacked Kiel) 
with 3,360 tons of bombs.—United States Marine 
landed on the islands of Cabras and Tinian 2 
the. Marianas.—There was an increase in | % 
number of robot planes landing in the Londor 
area.—King George IV of Britain arrived by plane® 
at-Naples after a three-hour stop in North Africa, 
July 24—In Poland, the Russians were with 
57 miles of Warsaw after taking Lukow. 
Lublin. 91, miles southeast of Warsaw, the \Rus- 9 /) 
sians drove to Belzyce, 18 miles from the Vistula 
last. Axig natural barrier before Germany. Aban= > 
donment of Siedlce by the Germans put. the Red)” 
Army 365 miles from the German border on they 
direct road to Berlin through Warsaw.” hew 
Russians have overrun approximately half of pre- 
war Poland and are 80 to 90° miles insidé the 
portion Germany ruled. following the 1939 eh? 
tition. —Allied planes bombed Berlin and ‘Stv’ 
gart.—Clouds and mist over the Channel caus 
an increase in robot plane flights over London.— 
On Guam, Japanese forces on Orote Peninsula we : 
surrounded, but in the north sector, strohg enemy 
resistance continued. A Rein 
July 25—In. Normandy, following-a mass at) 
by Allied planes on a German-held area 10 mi 
Square, United States trocps got across: the | 
Lo-Periers road,’ with a reported advance of on 
and one-half miles between the Taute ‘and Vir 
Rivesrs. Below Caen the British took St. Mar 
de-Fontenay and, Verrieres and fought im! & 
streets of Tilley la Campagne.—In Italy; agai 
stiffened German resistance along the ante fro 
across the country, the Allies reported a two-m: 
advance from the south to within 10 mil 
Florence. United States forces bettered thei 
<sitions in Pisa as the Germans, on Mount Pisa : 
to the northeast, hurled artillery shells into the 
southern sector of the city—In Germany, Hitk 
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issued a decree on the recommendation of Ri 
Marshal Hermann Goering, chairman of © 
Ministerial Council for Reich Defense, ap) 
Reich Minister Dr. Goebbels to'be ‘‘Reic! 
potentiary for the Total War Effort.’” The pler 
potentiary was charged with soci that all pub 
acts are in accordance with the aims ef total w 
and in no way keep manpower from the armed 
forces and armaments.—Soviet forces in Poland 
fought into the southern suburbs of Lwow \ 
took Kurow, also Lipsk, 26 miles from 


Prussia.—The Russian Foreign Commissariat 
nounced the Government had decided to en 
into an agreement with the new Polish Commit: 
of National Liberation for the civil administrat' 
of liberated Polish territory. It also reiter: 
that it had not territorial or social ambitions | 
side the territory of Poland, which 
as a “‘sovereign, friendly 


ing given affirmative assistance to thee 
Argentine Foreign Minister denied that) 
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oh was aiding the Axis and listed measures taken | Other troops took Perey. The British in the 

© aid the United Nations.—Soviet troops took Ceymont area advanced four and one-half mies. 
blin, 56 miles from Warsaw; also Narva, in| Subsidiary drives to the west and east of Cau- 
‘Estonia and Kuprava in Latvia! Russian planes} monc encountered resistance and proceeded more 
‘bombed Warsaw. slowly, Royal Air Force night bombers blasied 
_ July 27—United States troops thrust west from | a Path for the British drive.—Bighth United 
e St. Lo area to within artillery range of Con- | States Army units after a night of fighting re- 
» tances, 42 miles south of Cherbourg, to get be-| captured San Michele, five miles southwest of 
5 da the Germans. For the first time armor was | Florence on the last hill line before the city, 
Wickes Armor was of tanks and armored ve-j} and.drove into Empoli, 15 miles west on the 
hicles, 


Armor was used as by Germans in 1939-| Arno’ River.—Soviet forces took Giby, 24 miles 
4940, to slash, chop up and demoralize enemy | from the border of East Prussia and six and one- 
"forces, leaving the remnants to’ be mopped up| half miles inside the Suwalkie triangle incorpo- 
ter by infantry.—Lieut. Gen. Lesley J. Mec-j| rated by the Reich into East Prussia in 1939.- 
“Nair, 61, of the United States Army, was killed|—Allied planes bombed the Lipse-Budafupszta 
-June in action in Normandy, the War Depart- } Oil fields of southwestern Hungary, pumping sta- 
“ment disclosed.—Robot bombs continued their night } tions, derricks and other installations. They also 
% hts into southern England.—The Allies got | bombed the Duna aircraft factory and the Tokol 
s within eight miles of Florence, in a three-sice | airfield in the outskirts of Budapest and railway 
‘encircling moyement.—In Yugoslavia, 5,000 Ger- | yards at Brod, Yugoslavia.—United States Marines 
f ms have been ‘‘wiped out’’ in the Berame area, captured Orote Peninsula on Guam.—Chinese and 
“Marshal Tito announced.—The Allies lost 42 planes | American units, battling through mud waist-to- 
dm Rumania raids, Berlin said.—Admiral C. W. | shoulder deep in places, almost cleared the Japanese 
Nimitz, at a flag raising ceremony on Guam, pro- | from Myitkyina, while British units, driving the 
4 ed the restoration of American Sovereignty | enemy from India’s Manipur hill region, advanced 
Gyer that island.—The Russians-were within 31| another mile to within eight miles of Tamu. 
€ es of Warsaw and occupied Dvinsk, Bialystok, July 31—In Normandy the Allied offensive ex- 
wow, Stanislav and Siauliai. The Germans | tends from southwest of Caen as far as the western 
cuated Lublin and Narya.—Allied planes bombed | covst of the Gotentin Peninsula. Avranches, and 
f Weiss steel works near Budapest, also targets } Torigny-sur-Vire, six miles northeast of Jessy-sur- 
the Brussels and Ghent areas. Accompanying | Vicie were occupied by the Allies.—The Allies re- 
| fighter Planes, finding no enemy aerial opposition Dorted small advances toward Florence.—‘‘Heavy 
afed highways and railroads.—Counter-attack- | retaliation fire is hitting London almost without 
Chinese recaptured Leiyang, southernmost | interruption,” Berlin said.—Soviet troops took 
t of advance from the north in the Japanese Siedice, and Kaunas, capital of Lithuania —Al- 
ian to split China in two.—In a two-day carrier | lied planes bombed the Munich and Ludwigshafen 
ie attack on seven islands in the western areas.—Among Nazi troops taken at Avranches 
BBerctinay United States fliers sank 10 Japanese | Were Tartars, Mongolians, Russians, Georgians 
ships including a destroyer. They destroyeu | and Turcomans, the Allies reported.—The Japan- 
B enemy aircraft on the first day. ese are in Heng Yang proper, after five weeks 
July 28—American armored columns from Periers} of ‘‘bloody fighting,’ Chungking _Said.—In an 
Min the north and Marigny in the east joined| amphibious leap of nearly 200 miles from the 
; the outskirts of Coutances, trapping a large | Previous advanced position on Numfor Island, 
ods of Germans who were trying to hold as an} American troops seized the Sansapor coastal area 
corridor for troops in the taiahigin north and | 0f Netherland New Guinea and the islands of 
tof this ancient Normandy market town. The | Amsterdam and Middleburg off the coast, giving 
tish continued to hold their positions against | the Allies control of virtually the entire New 
s ter-attacks below Caen.—In Italy the British | Guinea coastline. = 
were within ey ion —_ of ee tis tees 1944—AUGUST 
Germans have declar an open city. I Fs ; ; 
: = h Aug. 1—United States troops, spreading out in 
pen cael eae ~aechel oa ate pe United Normandy below Avranches, entered Brittany and 
Bios, Peehionay on the south bank of the Arno.— | the French plains. One drive carried them 13 miles 
bot bomb London said, blew up a crowded | Southwest of Avranches and another 10 miles east 
ate t at the noon hour, killing and trapping | Of the city. The Selune River has been crossed. 
sauces of rsons and causing ‘widespread | They seized two dams near Zezins. The Canadians 
na The Jap anese formally denied that they | broke twice into Tilly-in-Campagne but were 
eae ted Penenican airmen from Superfort- | thrown out by the Germans.—In Italy, Berlin said. 
ses tha: aided Japan and said an “erroneous | ll enemy attempts at a break-through southwest 
terp: soe en Mad Pre placed on @ broadcast | and south of Florence failed again.—In July, Ber- 
ay ‘Singhpore propaganda station (July 15). | lin said, the Germans Sank 25 merchant ships and 
# Pope, in an address in French, urged the | transports plus two cruisers, 10 destroyers, two 
Soles to collaborate with the Russiafs.—United oe Sars eng i small War eR ee oe 
€ i eti es ir Force reporte at its ta 
oi) tee ore Ohety eee mee planes flew 31,000 sorties in July and that about 
Pe in Woianin. Allied planes again bombed | 22,000 of these were in direct support of Allied 
Rip t, Soon after dawn planes from Britain | ground troops. The Ninth destroyed 161 German 
ant iene -long sorties against transport | Planes in the air and 30 on the ground. Its losses 
eae an ee network betweenmParis and the | Were 128 fighters, 37 bombers and five reconnais- 
Usa ail ards at Buell, southeast of | Sance planes.—The flying bomb attack on England 
bes d e ath -F Maintenon, two spans across | continued as Home Secretary Herbert Morrison 
anni a d airfields southwest of Bourges. | reported the Germans had employed a new Silent 
eee tured Brest-Litovsk, bastion | robot.—Russian forces captured Tukuma, 34 miles 
a. bentca Polish line protecting Warsaw. wee of Higa, a Donde. Fa rad ge he.” aleve 
i and reache e Gulf o ‘a F 
Oe eg em ietites | port,on the Baltic Bex inlet.—Completed conauest 
the liberation ‘of Przemysl, a stronghold pro- | of soe was dag nc Fignrietitic es * arate 
rs 7 } ese resistance on the is. — lam, 
img German F yacnsiain 4 puting ood eet United States Marines and Army troops, Washing- 
bot, Brveriyel & ; ton said, aig Me a ng through genee\ ete 
: 29. " arm: and against mounting enemy resis - 
eee ee ae — ee Se Toned more than a mile to the north. The towns 
gh eed 2 tronghold. The Germans / of Saucio, Toto and Timoneng and the airfield at 
Poa ee tine eae “wing of the invasion | Tiyan, were occupied in the advance. 
rahe Gecare entrapment of large sections of ere eos ee sorts cud econaaes 
i relations ‘w: : t b 
sembly acted on the request of Premier Sukru 
: -des- ants.—New | Saracoglu, who had been under British pressure. 
a. Altea Resen Tiiched an editiince force to | The United States supported the British stand.— 
in “five miles of Florence.—The United States | Berlin ST ted ee oe ee 
; , i di-| tion agains e m 
ahaa Ay epee Pe ee nei d| (Curzola) attempted under cover of British de- 
: (ed et ek 1 Ree erypd BAe pe ar troyers and numerous fighter-bombers was foiled 
eee, ape. paving cleared the er by ib arrison of the island after short but hard 
ree ae Oe gee ae Bente fightin “4 ’—Prime Minister Churchill in a report to 
ee eee toet, 27 planer, ite he tonne of Commons said that the Germans 
ee or. oeenadeny Merevurs R had launched 5,340 flying bombs against the 
At, and in night raids on Stuttgart and*| hai a 7 ell TPhoed he 
6 i , Al- | country and against London especially. i 
ieee tion fist raid in wetael warksak | said, have killed 4,795, sevicusle- ah iced aan 
Metane Gee dawebn a rt in Tientsin, | wrecked 17,000 Ene and ech on wagon! es 
a i S : tes heavy | 80,000 others.—The dea 0 7 
eres ok WO Uni ved pte lanes; Lo, on July 25 of Lieut. Gen. L. J, McNair was 
eee a pn Bs M caused by an American bomb, Washington re- 
eee ee, ON, Biante eles explanation was that smoke from 
- eee “aa cen stg Tl fee bareboat’ Moe over ine Amen anes. aie 
i, a. ; ; ° 
. ed the respective positions o: 
pa Dea eebur Gaseuves ana Gavror, Weve so that @ United States plane ropped 
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a bomb. which fell short.—In Brittany, United 
States forces made a 30-mile advance toward 
Rennes, on a 50-mile front. The British drove 
a wedge in the German lines below Caumont, push- 
ing into Vire, 18 miles below Caumont.. West of 
Vire, the American forces cleaned out the towns 
of Villediep-les-Poeles, Percy and Tessy-sur-Vire 
along a southwest-to i 
the Germans had been attempting to break. The 
Americans, drove through Beuvrighy and Bures to 
the north’ bank of the Souleuvre River, eight 
miles northwest of Vire.—In Italy the Allies made 
a slight advance toward Florence.—In Poland the 
Russians took Rzoszow after several days attack; 
they also captured Rozslin, 32 miles to the north- 
west and six miles from the Vistula River; 15 
miles southwest of Reszow they captured Strzyzow, 
81 miles from Cracow.—Allied Supreme Head- 
quarters reported that in July the Ninth Air 
Force alone destroyed 455 armored vehicles, mostly 
‘tanks; 2,486 motor trucks and lorries, 136 loco- 
motives, 2,298 freight cars, 73 bridges and 34 
gun positions, and cut rail lines in 587 places. 
The British Air Ministry said RAF home-based 
bombers had set a new record for the second 
consecutive month, by dumping 64,400 tons of ex- 
plosives or Europe during July, 13,000 tons of the 
total within Germany. 

Aug. 3—Pushing south in Brittany, United States 
forces took Rennes on the road to Brest, more than 
70 miles from the point of the start of the drive. 

Dinan also was captured; Other United States 
forces occupied Mortain. The Allied: bulletin said 
100,000 German prisoners had been taken since 
the- Normandy landing. Allied planes from Eng- 
land and Italy made mass attacks on flying bomb 
bases and other targets in France and Germany— 
a total of 137,400 tons in July.—In Italy heavy 
fighting was reported in the Pisa area; the Allies 
were within three miles of Florence.—Americans 
on Guam advanced two miles in a day as planes 
skimmed the ground to blast Japanese being 
driven into the northern end of the island. More 

‘than. 8,000 enemy ‘dead. have been counted on 
Guam and 5,000 more on ‘Tinian. Counter-attacks 
by Japanese in the Aitape-Wewak area of New 
Guinea were thrown back with loss and an enemy 
group at Sansapor, to the northwest, surrendered. 
—Myitkyina, the north Burma Japanese base 


2). under, siege since May, was captured by Gen. 
» Stilwell’s Chinese and American forces. 


Across 


‘| the border in/Yunnan Chinese troops broke into 


GLRa Cake 


, 


5a 


Tengyueh.—United States warships. shelled the 
Bonin and Voleano Islands and sank or damaged 
46 Japanese vessels and ‘‘virtually wiped out’’ the 


_ ;eonvoy and shore installations.—Russian troops 


f 


established a bridgehead across the Vistula River 
in a drive toward Cracow and captured more than 
200 places. The Germans reported another cross- 
ing neat Warsaw. Word reaching London from 
Warsaw said underground forces held four dis- 
tricts of the Polish capital—German flying bombs 
hit seven hospitals in the London area but the 
casualties did not exceed a score.—In a sea com- 
bat off the Normandy invasion coast, German war- 
ships and U-boats sank an Allied cruiser, three 
destroyers, two corvettes and five transports and 


_ @ Special ship, Berlin said. 


» Aug. 4——In northwest France’the Allies pushed 
both to the west and to the east. An armored 
column swept through Fougeres. The Americans 


* captured St. Sever-Calvados and ‘Etouvy but the 


Germans retook Vire. Vire was almost surrounded 
as the British pushed toward Vassy and Conde. 
‘They lost St. George-d’Aunay and La Lande, but 


- | fought their way into Villers-Bocage. The Cana- 


dians overran Cavrusand and Bougy. United 
States columns headed toward Nantes were re- 
orted 40 miles away, near. Chateaubriant\ and at 
erval.. Another force, advancing toward’ St. 
Nazaire was near Pipriac. Other units advanced 
toward Brest. A 15-mile advance from Dinan 
took them through Broons. United States troops 
wére closing on St. Malo. In a turn toward Paris 
another column fought through Fougeres.—The 
Allies occupied that part of Florence south of 
the Arno River from which the Germans had 
withdrawn after blowing up five of the six bridges. 
—Allied planes bombed the Kiel and Bremen areas, 
and a rocket station near Stettin; 30 German 


planes and 30 Allied were shot down, London said. 


ot 


Berlin said 46 Allied planes were shot down.— 
In Latvia the Russians continued to gain. In 
the area annexed to East Prussia in 1939 they 
occupied Nowa Wies. In another advance Gory- 
Slawice was taken, 75 miles from German Silesia. 
In the Carpathians foothills, Yuseptichi also fell. 


'.' With the Red Army in the outskirts of Warsaw 


a battle raged pepate the barricaded Polish capital 
he bigs underegr ‘ ‘ 

e Japanese were evacuatin heir bases a 
Manokwari and Nabire in Dutch New Guinea. : 

Aug. 5—In Brittany, United States forces drove 
to the Loire River; a tank column in an advance 
of, 75 miles rolled into Brest. Another column, 
headed in the opposite direction, eastward toward 
Paris, gained 29 miles through enemy lines, 


-northeast line through, which | 


und forces and the German Army. |, 


forcing a German retreat southwest of Caen. 
The Allied invasion of France ae 115,665 casual: 
ties from D-day through July 20, Of this n 
ber 69,526 were Americans, including 11,026 killed 
52,669 wounded and 5,831 missing, headquarte 
stated. .The American thrust through the pen- 
insula to Brest, 138 miles’ from the border of Nor-— 
mandy, was accomplished in four days, A barrier 
was laid across the base of the peninsula from 
Pontorson to the Loire, a distance of 100 miles, in 
the same time. Ahead of the ground forces driv 
ing into Brest, British bombers blasted U-boat 
pens with six-ton bombs.—Allied planes bombed 
the. Hanover area, targets in Rumania and the 
Magdeburg and Brunswick sectors.—Germans On | 
the north shore of the Arno River kept up firing 
at the Allies occupying Florence south of the river, — 
—The battle in the city area of Warsaw between ) 
the Germans and the Polish underground foreas 
continued. Moscow announced the capture of 
Stry, a Carpathian mountain junction, 38 miles) 
south of Lwow, which commands the roads } 
through passes into Czechoslovakia.’ Other Red 
Army forces that had crossed the Vistula River r 
were reported within 30 miles of Cracow. | 
Aug. 6—In France, United States forces were} 
advancing on a 40-mile front, from Ambrier: 
Grand, 53 miles northeast of Rennes, and sou 
ward through Mayenne, Laval and Chateau-Go 
tier, all of which have been occupied. Americans } 
fanned out everywhere from St. Pois, in Nor 
mandy, to the mouth of the Loire River, on t 
southern side of Brittany, to build a base for the 
They occupied Vannes and reached the 
Nazaire.—Ber- 


zaire, British warships reported. destroying 
seven-ship enemy convoy.—Soviet forces captur 
Drogobych, an oil refinery center in Southe' 
Poland. German reinforcements slowed the Ri 


smashed 
western Kwangtung Province, 
threatened Limkong at the base of the Hoiho 


Peninsula, The Japanese base at Tamu, 47 mili 
southeast of Imphal, fell to the, Allied offensi 
in Burma. : 

Aug. 7—In Brittany four armored German 
visions made a drive on a five-mile front to ¢ 
the United States-held corridor from Normandy) 
through Avranches to Brittany, and lost 135 
tanks. The American forces driving for B: u 
were within 23 miles of the great port on th 
tip of the Breton Peninsula. The Allies t < 
Domfront, retook Vire, Vannes, Guingamp, 2 
Brieue and Huelgoat. Heavy fighting continued 3 
at St. Lo, Which, with Coutances, has | 
bombed by Allied planes since D-day. Paris is 
120 miles distant from advan¢ed Allied positions. 
Canada, for the first time im her history, n 
has a separate army formation in the battlefield J 
—the Canadians eC 


in the mouth of the Seine, plus fi a 
two destroyers sunk elsewhere by U-boats.—United 3 
States planes ranged over France from Bordea 
to the Belgian border, hammering: fuel tani 
storage depots, bridges and railroad junctions ° 
hind the German lines. Other planes attack 
oil plants in Silesia.—Shelling. continued ins: 


heart of the city, is the battleline 
are at one end of the Ponte Vecchi 
at_ the other. 


_ The Germans hold the part of the ‘city 
containing the greatest treasurers—Giotto’s Tower, 


ee 


on the recent Allied advances.—British pla 
bombed, Cologne.—Hight Army officers were He . 
in Berlin after a military court had sente 
hem for treason, in connection with the 
attempt to kill Hitler. Those who were exec 


{ ia 
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* were Field Marshal Erwin von Witzleben, Col. Gen. 
rE Erich Hoepner, “already expelled from the Wehr- 
macht, in 1942 for cowardice inthe face of the 
enemy j Maj. Gen. Hellmuth Stieff. Reserve Lieut. 
Albrecht von Hagen, Lieut. Gen. Paul von Hase, 
General Staff Lieut. Col. Robert Bernardis, Capt. 
= Friedrich Karl Klausing, who was said to have 
Z furnished transportation for the ascassins, and 
‘Reserve Lieut. Count York von Waitenburg.—Oon 
the Russian 1,000-mile front-the Germans counter- 
_ attacked and slowed the Soviet drive, particularly 
=! at the Latvian border, but the Reds continued 
a: to advance toward Riga.—Occupation of Hengyang, 
| China, was completed by Japanese troops, after 
a four-day assault.—A Chungking bulletin said: 
On the Burma front mopping-up operations in 
Myitkyina are practically over, as virtually the 
last Japanese was killed today. American and 
Allied troops are now moving freely in the city. 
The enemy dead are being buried; 22,301 Japanese 
Were killed in the north Burma campaign since 
last December and more than 200 have been taken 
Prisoners.*’-—All of Guam Island, with the excep- 
tion of a small area inland from Pati Point on 
the east coast, was occupied by United States 
forces. 
Aug. 93—In Brittany, United States forces oc- 
cupied Le Mans. South of the main thrust past 
ie Mans ‘toward Chartres and the Seine River, 
the Americans spread out toward the Loire River. 
driving one column into the streets of Angers 
(which was not completely occupied, owing to 
German mines) 50 miles southwest of Le Mans 
On the Sarthe River, just above the Loire. On 
the north coast of Brittany, United States forces 
entered St. Malo. The German garrison of Brest 
refused an invitation to surrender and the Amer- 
leans attacked the 


Villages were ‘‘lberated.''—Allied planes bombed 
Brest.—United States Vice Admiral Richmond 
Kelly Turner announced the establishment | of 
headquarters for his Amphibious Force of the 
Pacific Fleet on Saipan Island.’ British troops 
captured the northern Burma railway town of 
Taungu, 17 miles south of the former Japanese 
base of Mogaung. 

Aug. 12—Advancing one to two miles between 
Mortain and Vire, the Americans retook Mortain 
and captured Sourdeval and bore down on Tinche- 
bray from two directions. The British pressed 
their drive across the Vire-Vassey road but were 
resisted at Chenedolle. They seized high ground 
three miles north of Conde and drove through 
Esson. At Fresney-le Vieux they linked up with 
the Canadians and pushed on south.—British 
planes bombed Bay of Biscay U-boat shelters at 
Bordeaux and Le Pallice. American bombers and 
fighters raided the rail yards of Metz and air- 
fields in northern France a few hours after a 
force poured six-ton factory-busters into the 
U-boat shelters of Brest.—Loss of the United 
States destroyer escort, Fiske, in action was 
announced,—Flying bomb attacks on London and 
the southern counties increased. Some robots ap- 
peared to be.on a new route over the French coast 
from behind Boulogne——German forces in the 
northern section of Florence withdrew to the edge 
of the city and officials of the Allied Military Gov- 
ernment moved in.—In Poland, Gen. G. F. Zak? 
haroy’s Second White Russian Army advanced 
six miles through German fortifications north- 
east of Warsaw and reached the Biebrzg River 
marshes, last big obstacle separating the Rus- 
sians from the first world war battleground of 
the Masurian Lakes inside German East Prussia. 

Aug. 13—In Normandy the German Seventh 
Army was reported as withdrawing toward’ Paris 
through an ‘‘escape’ corridor’’.18 miles wide be- 
tween Argentan and Falaise de France, under 
strong rearguard protection.—Allied planes bombed 
war plants in the Brunswick and Russelsheim 
areas. Berlin said 58 Allied planes were lost.— 
Russian units drove deeper into Estonia and 
Latvia.—The Nazis renewed their flying bomb 
offensive against London and southern England 
after blackout time.—The British Admiralty an- 
nounced the loss of two destroyers, three mine- 
Sweepers and two trawlers in invasion operations. 
—Burmese and Chinese troops, pushing deeper into 
orth Burma toward Bhamo from the, captured 
Japanese base ot Myitkyina, occupied the village 
of Kazu, -20 miles south of Myitkyina. 

Aug. 14—In France, German forces southwest 
of the Seine continued to withdraw. The Canadian 
14th Army forces pushed south two miles on a 
four and one-half mile front to gain domination 
of the/last main road over which the Germans 
are retreating through Falaise, and American 
armor continued to press north from Argentan 
toward Falaise. To the west of the Argentan- 
Falaise gap both British and American forces 
closed in on the Germans. They joined to push 
within two miles of Tinchebray, one of the three 
main road junctions on the escape route to 
Falaise. Another of the junctions was taken by 
the Americans six miles from Mortain* on the 
road to Flers, which is the third junction; south 


The Allied attack on Brest con- 

tinued.—The Polish-Italian drive in Italy was 

headed toward the line of the Misa River and 

Rimini, on the Adriatic 69 miles southeast of 

Bologna. * Allied headquarters said the Germans 

had withdrawn their main force in the Arno 

River bend east of Florence.—British planes] of Flers the Americans partly occupied Domfront. 

Swooped down on the Dortmund-Ems Canal to lay | —The Russians took Osovets, 16 miles from the 

Mines. United States planes bombed Berlin andj southern border of East Prussia; they also ad- 

Bremen areas.—Off Brest the Allies lost six supply} yanced in Latvia.—Allied planes bombed Rhpne 
ships, a destroyer and an escort vessel, Berlin said. | bridges, airfields in the Marseilles area, and the 
—Southeast of Riga and toward East Prussia the| port of Genoa; the day before they had raided 
Russians advanced. Northeast of Warsaw Soviet| the Riviera coast.—British troops took Frontone 
forces broke through along the Narew and cap-| in Italy. 

' tured three places. South of Warsaw the Vistula Aug. 15—Allied ‘troops mainly American and 
bridgehead was widened with the capture of two| French shifted from north Italy, made an invasion 
towns. Advances also were recorded in the foot-| landing on the south coast of France on the 125- 
hills of the Carpathians.—After a 21-hour lull, | mile strip of coast between Marseilles and Nice. 

bombs ‘renewed their attack on London. |} The Germans said that the pfocal point of the am- 
phibious operation was at St. Raphael, 30 miles 
inland island of Kyushu, and} northeast up the coast from Cap Negre. They 

bombed industrial targets in the Nagasaki area; | added that there were landings west of Toulon and 
three planes were lost. The attack was carried} at Bormes, 25 miles to the east, 400 miles from 
out from air bases in China.—Another medium-|} the Normandy battle line. Parachute and trans- 

sized force bombed oil refineries in the vicinity | port Sie troops landed inland at 4:30 A.M. 

of Palembang on the Japanese-occupied island of} preceding them. American and French troops, 

Sumatra. The attack was carried out from bases/| before dawn, took the islands of Port Cros and 

of the southeast Asia Co: and.—United States | Levant, 10 miles off the coast, and seized Cap 

planes bombed the waterfront at Davao on Min~} Negre, on the mainland due north of the islands, 
danao, main southern island in the Philippines. | and 28 miles east of Toulon. Protected by warships 
Aug. i11—American troops crossed the Loire| the first sea-borne troops went ashore before 

River in the Nantes area and advanced 10 miles| 8 A.M. Gen. Sir Henry Maitland Wilson, com- 
to the south. British troops pressing down against | mander of Allied forces in the Mediterranean 

' the bulge captured Maisoncelles-La Jordan, two | theatre, announcing the objective to ‘‘join up with 

' miles southeast of Vire and 12 miles northeast | the Allied armies advancing from Normandy, 
of Mortain. Stalled five miles north of Falaise in| called upon the people of France to play their 
the area above Pontigny the Canadian First Army | part in the new campaign. Guns, munitions and 
smashed into Vimont, eight miles southeast of] supplies had been landed by nightfall.—In Brit- 
Gaen.—Prime Minister Churchill arrived in Italy| tany. United States troops pressed into Dinard, 
for his 


across the bay from St. Malo, but did’not capture 
it. In the Allied siege of Falaise, in Normandy 
in Italy reached the} British planes by mistake dropped 800 tons o 

17 miles from Pesaro.—In Estonia | bombs in the Allied lines, causing deaths and in- 

Reds took Petsari. In northern Poland 250! juries—July air raids on the United Kingdom 
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cost nearly 10,000 civilian casualties, the Ministry 
Home Security announced.—The Allies turned 


Rome and two more provinces, Littoria and | 


fo) 
AS t 1 
Frosinone, to the Italian| Government of Premier 
Ivanoe Bonomi.—An estimated 1,900 heavy borb- 
» ers attacked Cologne-Ostheim, Wiesbaden and 
Frankfort, all in the Rhine Valley, air force sta- 
tions in northeast Germany and targets in Belgium 
and ‘the, Netherlands.—Russian troops crossed the 
Bobr ‘River in northern Poland, striking through 
a 15-mile belt of Axis defenses guarding East 
Prussia; Moscow announced that Marshall Ivan 
S. Koneff’s Fourth Ukraine Army had killed or 
captured 172,360 Germans. Koneff’s troops, ‘at- 
tacking through southern Poland toward German 
Silesia, killed 140,000 Germans between July 13 
and Aug. 12, the announcement said. 
Aug. 16—In southern France the beachhead be- 
1 tween Cannes and Toulon was ‘‘firmly established.” 
i All initial objectives were seized and the troops 
h had penetrated eight miles inland. Enemy op- 
position was spotty and there was little real re- 
sistance, American losses were light, In northern 
. France the German escape corridor between 
Falaise and Argentan, was narrowed to six miles. 
Marshal von Kluge, according to the British on 
the Falaise front, had extricated virtually all- of 
his armor. Waves of Allied planes blasted 200 
German motor transports plunging through the 
‘gap. In Falaise there was street to street fighting. 
* —American airmen in an attack in the Leipzig- 
Magdeburg area, shot.down 32 German planes and 
lost 26. Other Allied’ planes bombed chemical 
, Works near Friedrichshafen on Lake Constance 
"and the Oberhaderach factory four miles away. 
British planes bombed Stettin, Kiel and Berlin, 
losing 16 planes. Berlin said 49 Allied planes were 
‘downed.—In Poland, Soviet forces evacuated the 
village. of Ossow, seven miles northeast of War- 
Saw, diter German tank attacks; German re- 
_ sistance ‘hardened along the entire Russian battle 


™. 


front. j 
Aug, 17—In the invasion of southern France 
the Allies penetrated 35 miles. They took Draguig- 


man and drove along the coast to the outskirts 

of Cannes and were within 10 miles of Toulon. 

In’ Central France, patrols of Gen. Patton’s forces 

“advanced to St. Arnoult, 23 miles from Paris, and 

15 ~miles from Versailles. The Allies captured 
-’ Chartres and Orleans. One thrust put the 

* Ameticans across the Aunay River beyond Chartres, 

35 miles from Paris. Another column pressed 

-. beyond Dreux over the Eure River in the general 
of direction of Mantes and Gassicourt| where a bridge 
+ - had been wrecked by Allied air attacks. Dreux 

«is 23 miles from the Seine. In Northern France 

#, the Canadians captured Falaise, below Caen, the 
town where William the Conqueror was born. St. 
“Malo’s garrison of 600 Germans surrendered after 
an ii-day siege.—A ‘robot bomb has caused de- 

“struction in the Gardens of Buckingham Palace 
in London. The ‘Johnson House’ in Gough 

. Square, in which Dr. Samuel Johnson lived for 10 
years and where he compiled the treater part of 
his dictionary, also was hit by a flying. bomb. 
The Johnson relics had been moved. 

_. . Aug. 18—Allied invaders widened the Mediter- 
"| ranean beachhead toward Toulon on one side 
') and Cannes.on the other. In Central France 

’ American armored patrols reached the Seine near 

_ Mantes, 25 miles northwest of Paris. As a new 

. trap developed a Berlin broadcast said, Germany 

- | must be prepared for ‘a withdrawal from France.’’ 

vate Other units of Gen. Patton’s Third Army were 

-* operating in the’ vicinity of Paris—The Allies ad- 

_ Yanced northward in Italy through the Tiber 
* Valley almost entirely umopposed.—The Russians 

extended the bridgehead west of the Vistula River 
_ to a depth of 31 miles on a 75=-mile front. In 
Lithuania, the Germans counter-attacked near 

Siauliai and drove a wedge into the Soviet lines. 

: On the approaches, to Warsaw German attacks 

> were continuing; Soviet forces were able to launch 
|) counter-attacks in) some sectors. In Estonia 

. ioviet forces crossed the strait between Lakes 
/  Peipus and Pskov, capturing more than 80 in- 
_ hhabited places.—Allied planes bombed Berlin, Kiel, 

» Bremen and Sterkrade, and places in the Ruhr. 
_ —United States planes bombed Iwo Island in the 

Voleano Group, 650 miles from Tokyo; others 
‘raided Dublon Island in Truk Atoll. 
i ' Aug. 19—Gen. Patton’s tank forces rolled against 


Wi 


Fats minimum, resistance into the Ua eg suburbs of. 


In Southern France, United States troops 
Maximin, 25 miles northeast of Mar- 

e On the right flank of the Mediterranean 
beachhead, which at some points extends inland 
about 28 miles, the Allied forces thrust to a point 
nine miles inland from Cannes. The Allies’ ad- 
vance west of Draguignan rolled 14 miles.—British 
planes bombed Bremen, Berlin, Reime, the Ruhr, 
and Connantre in France.—Russian forces, took 
Kolaki, northeast of Warsaw, also Chizoy. East 
of Riga, Soviet troops won two more towns. On 
the Latvian-Estonian border they also advanced. 
Aug, 20—United States forces reached the Seine 
Riyer on both sides of Paris where there was 


' Kyashu Island, losing, Tokyo asserted, 23 to their 


street fighting between Partisans (French irregu- - 


they were forced to abandon several places.. : 
Estonia the Red Army drove to within seven miles — | 
of Tartu. Both Germany and Rumania reported 
an offensive by the Russians in Rumania.—Gen. — 
Douglas MacArthur disclosed tHat the Japamese | 
were withdrawing their air forces westward from 

Halmahera Island. Principal enemy strongholds ~ 
to: the west are Calebes and Borneo, both contain- 
ing airdromes.—United States planes from China 7 | 
bases again bombed the Japanese steel works on’ | 


approximately 80 aircraft. ! 

Aug. 21—The Allies drew closer to Paris from 
several directions. They were reported at the | 
suburbs of Fontainebleau. To the northeast they 
established Seine bridgeheads at Mantes. To the 
southeast they claimed control of the Versailles-~ 
Melan-Corbeil areas. The enemy counter-attacked 
at Mantes artd at Vernon; and at if 


Argentan, ~ 
further to the east. Still further distant in the 


In Latvia, west of Riga, on the Gulf, the Germans) — 
drove the Reds out of Tukums. In a thrust south” 
of Tartu in Estonia the Red Army took nu 


/within three miles of the Tallinn-Riga railroads” | 


Another Soviet force took Gostini on the Krustoils+ 
Riga rail line. 
stok-Warsaw railroad on a 21- 


The Russians crossed the Bialy- + 
mile front from 


dom. In the Bay of Narva naval forces of the Ri t 
Banner Baltic Fleet sank four enemy destroyers.— 
Robot planes continue to bomb the London are 
day or night or both.—The United States-British 
Soviet Conference on post-war peace and security> 
baenet at the Dumbarton Oaks Estate, near Wash-" 
ington. ‘ re 
Aug. 22—Allied troops raced through France 
Gen. Patton sent a column of the Third Army” 
deep beyond Sens and across the Yonne River 0; 
the road to Troyes, 150 miles from the German 
border. Another column , swep} ; 
Mantes to cut off German escape routes to the 
north, while a third, after having beaten off a 


z 


southern France the Allied beachhead was ex-" | 
panded to almost 2,500 square miles. American 
and French troops almost. surrounded Marseilles 
and were only three miles from the port. Toulon 

was encircled and fierce fighting raged there.— 
The Allies reported ‘‘liberation’’ of Florence: Near | 
the Adriatic coast Polish troops with tank support 
yore oes estas aay _ Gay tons battle a 

pushed within 1, yards o e Metauro ve 

behind which the Gé 


bases smashed into Germany and Austria ham- 
mering a synthetic oil refinery at Oderthal, 80°) 
miles southwest of Breslau, and other oil instal= | 
lations in the Vienna area.—In Rumania the Reds 
occupied Jassy; 200 other places also fell to 
Russians. In Poland they got to the Bug River. 


» 


e 


ke up the fig 
Soviet forces | 


) on them. 


withd 


front. 


W King 
4 ael’s proclamation unced e denuncia- 
by Rumania of the “Dreste of Vienna of 


| aulvania to Hun 


Nazis gave Tran- 
ry. Gen. Constantin Senatescu 
on Antonescu as Premier and 


two_ Seine 


Succeeded 


ets al—The Germans destroyed 
bridges, Berlin adding that “Northwest of, Mantes 


troops threw the Americans back across the 
‘© near Laroche-Guyon, inflictin heavy losses 
They cleared the enemy from the river 
pS southeast of this point. Northeast of Fon- 
dnebleau enemy forces which crossed the Seine 
Were thrown back to the river in a counter- 
@vtack.”"—The Russian armies in Rumania con- 
ued to advance and were within 167 miles of 
ucharest.—In southern France the Allies re- 
partial occupation of Marseille and Gren- 


mobile. The French Second Armored Division en- 


d Paris on the south bank of the Seine, and 
Allies set this date as marking the “‘liberation”’ 
Paris. Other French forces took Perpignan and 
Allies took Evreux. The Americans were 140 
miles inland from the Mediterranean and were 
within 240 miles of a junction with Gen. Eisen- 
hower’s legions below Paris.—United States planes 
bombed the Vienna area and bridges near Lyon 
it FPrance.—Tito’s Yugoslay Partisans capture 


mthe fortified German stronghold of Lebani, 25 


bs Hes south of Nish, junction on the Belgrade- 
S0Ha rail line—Prime Minister Churchill and 
ope Pius XII held a 45-minute conference in 
he Vatican.—Siriking into the southern Philip- 
pines for the tenth time in two weeks United 
s Navy plese Started, fires at Davao and 
@ small Japanese freighter northeast of 
danao. Other enemy vessels, one a de- 
stray er tender, were hit in raids Tanging from 
Welebes, South of Mindanao, to Palau in the 
(Caroline Islands north of New Guinea. 
| Aug. 24—French forces led by Gen. De Gaulle 
d . Gen. Jacques-Philippe Leclerc in twin 
ves stormed their way through German mine- 
acids, artillery barrages and barricades ringing 
Paris. Patriots join advance elements of Gen. 
Heclerc's forces as they drove toward the center 
bf the city where the Germans held out. A Lon- 
don bulletin said: The Germans have brought 
s into the city and have installed them in 
nding places in the capital. They have 
made strongpoints of the Place de la Concorde 
pnd along the Champs-Elysees. They also hold 
Champ-de-Mars and its barracks under the shadow 
# the Eiffel Tower on the south bank of the 
Thus they are said to control a triangle 
heart of the capital. French Forces of the 
or are active everywhere, shooting Germans 
ever they can find them. They control much 
he suburban areas of Paris and are strong 
ie southwest suburbs of Boulogne, Issy and 
on. Outside the city the Germans. are 
at points commanding roads at many towns 
amiets, including Mantes, Monfort, Trappes, 
Ssus le Noble, Palaiseau and Verriere. They 
have some strongpoints farther back, at St. 
‘just west of Versailles—In Northern France, 
ed States troops took Louviers on the left 
of the Seine, also Le Neuborg; west of 
they entered Conches and joined British 
fanadian units; the British took St. Aubin- 
American forces crossed the Seine.— 


comma 


Scellon. 
don said a direct hit by a fiyin 1b J 
Olished a ‘‘famous and historical’’ building in 
ern England as the Germans seit heavy 
S of the blind missiles crashing across the 
mel. The scale of the attacks was empha- 
in an announcement by the British Informa- 
Services in‘ New York that the ‘attack on 


under virtual martial law.—Russian 
advanced through the Bessarabian front 
¢ Kishinevy and more than 500 additional 
Other Russian units were in the out- 
of Tartu in Estonia and were bypassing 
below East Prussia. Soviet forces reached 
k Sea. . \ : 
. 25—United States and French troops en- 
a through the Porte d’Orleans and the 
5 1 Gate and joined Fighting French patriots 
Tle-de-la-Cite in the center of the capital, 
er fighting with the Germans and French 
sorationist militiamen. The French pushed 
e Luxemburg Gardens while the Americans 
d to the Cathedral of Notre Dame. Fighting 
orted before the Chamber of Deputies and 
lides and in the Place de la Concorde be- 
e@ German -commander gave the order to 
€ final unconditional surrender. of Paris 
at 6 P.M. in the baggagemaster’s office 
Pihase railroad station. Seated in this 


oe 
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, Visional Government’’ 


bomb partly | 


faced Brig. Gen, 


ri his 
States 
reached Troyes, a road and railroad 
as the 
the extreme right flank of the 
xy line broke through German offensive posi- 
Sem in front of Troyes, °37 miles from the Marne 
Paris were widened, and the enem y river 
from Montereau, rdntataepione 
and was retreating 


front between captured Leusheny and Kagul, the 
latter being 30 miles northeast of the river’s 
confluence and rail junction of GalatiiA German 
light cruiser was destroyed. and 14 merchant ves- 
sels and a destroyer were heavily damaged by 16 
American | Thunderbolt that 
strated Brest harbor.—The Japanese launched a 
new drive northward from the neck of Liuchow 
Peninsula in south China opposite Hainan Island, 
and heavy fighting followed.—An agreement pro- 
Yiding for the taking over of civil administra- 
tion in liberated France by the French ‘“Pro- 
i was signed in London. For- 
eign Secretary Anthony Eden ratified for the 
British Government with the French Foreign Com- 
missioner, Rene Massigli, and Gen, Eisenhower in 
France for the United States Government. 

Aug. 26—French political leaders moved inte 
Paris to reorganize the government. The local 
event of the day was to be a jubilee French 
liberation parade headed by Gen. Charles de 
Gaulle who had flown from London for the oc- 
casion and to take charge of his forces. The 
parade was moving along and the throngs were 
cheering when it was attacked. 
night German planes appeared over Paris while 
merrymakers still were in the streets and began 
to drop bombs, Berlin, said the target was a 
“main supply base of the Americans and terror- 
ists’ at Sceaux, southeast of Paris. Bombs fell, 
the Paris radio asserted, also in five 
urbs and 60 or more persons were killed.—In 
Rumania the Russians reached Valcov on the 
Black Sea at the Danube’s mouth.—In the Rhone 
area United States and French troops moved into 
Arles, Tarascon and Avignon. Toward Italy, Brian- 
con was taken. Le Havre was being evacuated 
by the enemy by land and sea, The Americans 
brought Rouen under shellfire. Gen. Patton’s 
troops took Marignysle and fanned out from 
Troyes. United States forces began a land and 
sea attack on Brest; 10,000 Germans encircled 
by American and French forces around Belin, 30 
miles south of Bordeaux, surrendered,—tIn Italy the 
Allies took Apecchio, 35 miles from the Adriatic. 
—In the last 13 days, London said, 50 enemy mer- 
chant ships and escorts had been sunk in~ the 
Channel.—United States planes bombed the 
Scholvenbuer and Nordstern synthetic oil plants. 
at Gelsenkirchen in the Ruhr, a refinery at Em- 
merich near the Netherlahd border, an oil finishing 
plant at Salzbergen, near Osnabrueck, and ‘a syn- 
thetic fuel plant at Ludwigshafen.—A series of 
aerial lashings of seven Japanese-held Pacific 
islands topped by a 47-ton bomb attack on Iwo 
Island in the Volcano group 689. miles south of 
Tokyo, was reported by Admiral Chester W. 
Nimitz.—United States planes bombed Onnekotan 
Island, in the Kuriles, also Pagan and Alamagan 
Islands in the Marianas.—Allied troops, driving the 
enemy back south along his route of ¢onquest in 
northern Burma, advanced more than 22 miles 


down the Mandalay railway from their’ base at 


Mogaung. . 

Aug. 27—In France a spearhead of the Allies 
reached the River Marne in the vicinity of Lagny, 
15 miles east of Paris and within 10 miles of 
Meaux. To the southeast Allied forces which 
reached Troyes thrust a column northward 12 
miles toward Arcis-sur-Aube, on the road to 
Chalons-sur-Marne,, encountering stiffened Nazi 
resistance. This force was 118 miles from the 
Reich border. Meaux was taken. The Algiers 
radio said American spearheads had crossed the 
Marne at_Vitry, 45 miles southwest of Verdun. 
Between Paris and Troyes ground troops mopped 
up small German pockets by-passed in the arm- 
ored advance. ‘Fank forces also reached Pecy, 
Nangis and Provins—all southeast of Paris bee 


\ 


other sub-. 


85 , 


Toward mid- - 


ay 
86 
tween the Seine and the Marne—and farther east 
drove to Romilly. The Americans mopped up along 
the Seine southeast of Paris all the way from 
Fontainebleau to Nogent, 37 miles east of Fon- 
tainbleau.—Allied ‘planes bombed Berlin, Kiel, 
Hamburg, Konigsburg, Metz and Saarbruecken. 
United States planes attacked oil plants in Silesia. 
—Russian planes bombed the German-held Ploesti 
oil region in Rumania. Rumanian troops going 
over to the Allied side struck the Germans at 


Ploesti and. blocked the mountain passes leading 
through the Carpathians to Hungary by way of 


. Transylvania. 


Aug. 28—In France, United. States forces under 
Gen. Patton marched into Chateau-Thierry, in the 
Marne; south of the river other American units 


« smashed into Sezanne, 56 miles east of Paris and 


32 miles from Chalons-sur-Marne. Another force 
reached Montmirail, 56 miles east of Paris——To 
date, the Allied bulletin said, the Third Army has 
taken 65,000 prisoners and has killed 16,000 Ger- 
mans since it left Brittany. There are now, it 
was stated, four Allied bridgeheads across the Seine 
west of Paris. German planes made a mass attack 
on the Allied base at Melun. Southwest of Paris, 
off the French coast, the Germans sank four armed 
ships and lost one, Berlin said.—The commander 
of the-American forces that helped to liberate 
Paris officially delivered the city to Lieut. Gen. 
Joseph-Pierre Koenig, military commander of 
Paris: He is now responsible for the security of 
the city, an Allied bulletin added, but if any dis- 
order arises a unit of the United States Army is 
prepared to aid.—An Allied bulletin said: ‘‘Our 
long-range fighters operating well ahead of the 
advancing Allied armies carried out low-level at- 


| tacks on road, rail and water communications in 


‘mortheastern France, Belgium, The Netherlands, 


Luxemburg and western Germany. Extensive 
destruction was wrought, including some 320 loco- 
motives, 279 railway cars and three ammunition 
trains. Many barges were damaged, two railway 
marshaling yards were attacked and 17 enemy air- 
craft were destroyed in-combat in addition to some 
on the ground; 23 of our long-range fighters are 
missitig.’’—-British planes sank the incompleted 
French battleship Clemenceau in the harbor of 
Brest.—Soviet troops invaded Hungarian-annexed 
Transylvania in a 27-mile advance across the Car- 
pathian Mountains, having broken through Oituz 
Pass at an altitude of 2,835 feet, and occupied 
Breteu, 10 miles beyond the Hungarian-Rumanian 
border fixed by the Germans in 1940 when .they 
gave part of Transylvania to Hungary.—In the 
week ended at 6 A.M., London said, 450 robot 
bombs were launched against England—a total 
of about 7,700 since. the beginning.—Allied planes 
bombed the Japanese-held naval base of Amboina 
Island, in the Netherland East Indies. 

Aug. 29—East of Paris the Allies in their swing 
north on a broad front moving at the rate of 25 
miles a day, crossed the River Aisne at Soissons 
andthe Marne near Chalons-sur-Marne. There 
was street fighting in Chalons. A British armored 


» column advanced to Etrepagny, 20 miles northeast 


of the Vernon-Mantes-Gassicourt bridgehead while 
another tank force pushed up 12 miles from the 
Seine. The Rouen-Paris road was cut in two places 
and British columns moved northward from the 
bridgehead, through German delaying forces. The 
Germans’ shelled Orleans, in the Loire area.—Al- 
lied planes bombed Stettin and Koenigsberg. Italy- 
based heavy bombers of the United States 15th 


‘Air Foree with fighter escort blasted enemy tar- 


gets in German Silesia, Yugoslavia, northern 
Italy and Hungary, Rome said.—Le Bourget, the 
airfield outside Paris, was occupied after "German 
resistance had been overcome, and the sub- 
urbs of Montmorency! and Aulnay were cleared. 
At Brest American forces were closing in on the 
city against strong German opposition.—British 
forces, driving south along the Mandalay railway, 
reported Hee aeeeure of Pinbaw, 26 miles from 
Mogaung, while bombers of the Eastern Air Com- 
mand flew out of India to raid traffic on the new 
Moulmein-Bangkok railroad.—In Rumania, Rus- 
sians took the port of Constanta on the Black 
Sea. Other-Soviet forces, meeting stiffening Ger- 
man resistance, drove to within 37 miles of the 
city of Ploesti by seizing the rail junction and 
oil pipeline station of Buzau_and then pushing 
two miles beyond it to Balta-Piopului.—iIn Italy, 
Polish Allied troops took Fano, six miles from 
Pisaro; Eighth Army units near the Adriatic drove 
the Germans north of the Azzilla River and oc- 
cupied high ground above Mount Ciccardo. Farther 
inland, the Poles were reported to be enveloping 
the town of Urbino; Rufina 10 miles east and 
Slightly north of Florence, was evacuated by the 
Germans. asf 

Aug. 30—Berlin announced evacuation of Rouen 
by the Germans ‘‘after destruction of harbor 
installations and other objectives of military im- 
portance.’’—In northern France the Allies took 
Montaigu; northeast of Paris United States troops 
occupied Chalons and Le Grandes Loges; the foe 
attacked at Pontoise; in southern France, Brian- 


“ 
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con. was retaken by the Germans; in the Rho 
Valley, United States;troops reached Chabe 
United States planes bombed Brémen and Kieé 
also robot bomb sites in the Pas-de-Calais ares 
British planes earlier had attacked Stettin and 
Koenigsberg. Berlin sail, the Allies lost.82 heayy: 
planes.—Berlin said that in the Channel and in 
the Indian Ocean U-boats sank six enemy ships,; 
also a destroyer and a patrol boat, and shot do 
an enemy plane. ‘‘Retaliation’’ fire (robot) agains’ 
London was ‘‘continued by day and night.’” Lon= 
don said that of the robot take-offs blasted by 
British planes at least 100 were overrun in a 
1,000-square-mile rectangle bounded by Le Havre 
Rouen, Amiens and Abbeville} and the rest_were 
knocked out between the Seine River and Beau 
yais.—Russian forces captured Ploesti in Ruy 
mania in a 37-mile advance——Berlin announcecs 
its forces had entered Slovakia at the wish 08 
its Government to fight the! Partisans and restore 
order. Headquarters of the Czechoslovak armec 
forces stated that Cadea, a railway junction sou Bt 
of the Jablunka Pass leading into Moravia ance 
Silesia, had been taken by assault and that heayy 
fighting against the Germans was reporte 
Washington-said the United States Navy had sui 
17 more Japanese ships, including two. destroyers 
Aug. Northern France, United States 
troops crossed the Meuse River into the fortifiea 
tions of the old Maginot Line, and’ advancec 
toward Charleville, 10 miles from the Belgian 
frontier. Other United States forces penetratec 
the Argonne Forest 20 miles west of Verduni 
British troops after an advance of 60 miles in twa 
days took Amiens and crossed the River Sommies 
In the Rhone Valley United States forces took 
Valence.—In Italy Allied troops reported enters 
ing Pesaro, others forded the Foglia River. Polis! 
troops encountered stiff opposition at Pesaro b 
forced their way into the walled city with ta 
and infantry. To the southwest, Allied solc 
cleaned up resistance in the city of Urbino, b: 
place of Pope Clement XI and the artist Raj 
and pushed on between four and five miles to 
northeast and toward the Foglia.—Feld Marsh 
Sir Bernard Montgomery was appointed a F 
Marshal Supernumerary by King George VI. che 
announcement of the appointment came a fev 
hours after Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower revealed 
that Lieut. Gen. Omar N. Bradley had been ma 
commander of the American 12th Army Gro 
and thus had an equal status with Montgoms 
as field commander of an army group.—A 
more cable from Gen. Eisenhower to the U 
States War Department disclosed that d 
the first 70 days of operations in France, Un 
States ground forces required more than a 
to replace battle casualties and the Air Fo 
in supporting operations, lost 3,000 planes. — 
that same period it was necessary to replace 2,4! 
automatic rifles, 1,750 ,quarter-ton trucks, 1) 
mortars and 83,000 miles of field wire. “At 
present strength, and on a basis of strict rat: 
ing,’’ he cabled, ‘‘we are using 150,000 tons 
ammunition a month.: iY 
rounds pf .30-caliber, 800,000 rounds of mo: 
ang 900,000 rounds of 105-millimeter ammuniti 
—Of the continuing robot attacks Londom est 
mated that they are now coming “‘from extrem 
northern France or Belgium and possibly He 
land.’’ Allied planes attacked German ammu 
tion and flying-bomb fuel dumps in the- Cha: 
Coast area in the path of advancing Allied 1 
armies and also, struck at Cezembre Island, wh 
Nazi gunners sare preventing Allied use of |S 
Malo harbor in Brittany. Negro pilots made fiw 
Separate strafing assaults on an airdrome 
outside Oradia. Rumania, which was cov 
with many types of Nazi planes. Oil tank 
were fired. Other United States planes 
mered railroad bridges in Yugoslavia on the 
routes from Hungary to Belgrade.—In Ruma 
Soviet forces entered Bucharest from the east 
northeast, and moved through to the qresti 
cording to a correspondent there every sing 
vehicle was American-made, including jeeps, ar 
phibious ‘‘ducks,’’ conmmand cars, trucks an 
even a pale-blue Ford sedan covered with a camou 
flage net. ; 
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Seng. 1—On this, the Fifth anniversary of Wor 
War II, armed patrols of the American. First A 
entered Belgium north of Sedan. The B 
armored offensive went northward from Amiens 
Arras and toward Lille just south of the Be 
porder. Except fot the forest of Compiegne, wl 
a battle was on between American and G 
infantry, the entire Allied line advanced. | 
St. Mihiel, Dieppe, Verdun fell. The. Can: 
took Dieppe, one-time German stronghold, 
out a fight... Gen. Patton’s Third Army cap 
St. Mihiel, 20 miles southeast of Verdun, 
Verdun, and smashed on toward the 
frontier. Other United States forces went n 
to the Belgian border.—Allied planes from 
bombed German supply or “‘escape’’? a : 


87 


Planes bombed 
more than 10 
ot down in an attack 
went 35 miles 


ge and cause- 
tes fliers ‘with 


rmans shot 100 she 
Phannel into the Dover area in England from 
range cannon on the French coast. 

pt. 2—United States troops crossed into Bel- 
11:07 A.M. The crossing was north of 
France, at the edge of the Forest of St. 
Belgium, still preceded by retreating 
ans, the Americans occupied Tournai, 43 
from Brussels and Maubeuge. A second 
umn crossed the Belgian border above Hirson. 
ored units of the American Third Army 
hed the area of Sedan and Charleville, south 
Belgian border. Other American tank 
mations battered German rear guards around 
ieWwy and hionville. ‘Thionville is 11 miles 
oi the German frontier, and American troops 
i) this sector fought among the empty forts of the 
ginot Line. British troops advancing in France 
Arras toward Douai, Vimy Ridge and Lille 
increasing resistance at Lens. They reported 
Canadians on the left of the British reached 
/Somme near Abbeville, capturing three bridges 
ween Abbeville and Airaines. Polish armor on 
reme left flank of the Canadians was almost 
he river. Canadians reported some resistance 
of Abbeville. There is no organized German 
nee at Le Havre. In this area Fontaine-le- 
and St. Valery-en-Caux fell to the 5ist 
land Division.—Beiore dawn the Germans 
| Several robot .bombs into the Paris area. 
Germans also sent robot bombs from piloted 
into the London area.—The Reds reached 
manian-Bulgarian border all the way from 
ck Sea to the Danube at Ostrov.—Americans 
y occupied Pisa, 


tates troops.—The Premier of ‘Finland 
un he had asked German forces to retire 
that country.—In August, Berlin said, the 
ans sank 45 Allied freighters and transports 
Hn auxiliary aircraft carrier, two cruisers, 
troyers, two corvettes, two submarines, 13 
a motor gunboat and 11 escorting yes- 
1,868 Allied planes, euding 718 over 
; plus, also, 1,570 enemy planes over 
ern (Russian) front. 
3—In Belgium the Germans retired from 
They were followed by armored Allied 
Tolling through unopposed. Another 
d column of the First Army, which crossed 
lgian frontier northeast of _Montcornet, 
the border towns of Gendron and Forge- 
@, 60 miles south of Brussels. First Army 
| entered Mons and continued their sweep 
he Belgian frontier. The Canadians pushed 
td irom crossings of the Somme River near 
and west of Abbeville.—The First White 
n Army regrouped after recent battles north- 
Warsaw, as did the First Ukranian Army 
Vistula River bridgehead west of Sando- 
Heavy battles were under way northeast 
aw: The Germans said the rising of Gen. 
mderground forces in the Polish capital 
quelled and the “‘insurgents cleared from 
‘city of Warsaw.’’—In Italy the Germans 
tiring from the Arno.—Gen. Hisenhower 
Brest port bombed and- shelled until it 
ered. the south of France, United 
troops went northward, through Lyon, to 
Bresse. The evacuation of Lyon by the 
was virtually completed after all 28 
geross the Rhone, with the exception of 
Vilson Bridge, had been destroyed.—The 
moved through Montfaucon and St. 
Other United States forces reached the 
maco. ‘After five weeks under Allied 
ent the German garrison on Cezembre 
urrendered.—United States planes bombed 


lus 


els. 


| Ludwigshafen; 


others raided rails in Yugoslavia 
and Hungary. — 

Sept. #—Beginning before dawn British tanks 
rolled on through Brussels, acclaimed by the 
populace, and kept on rolling, through Antwerp 
(from which the Germans, Berlin said, had with- 
drawn to the Albert Canal) and across the Nether- 
lends border and seven miles further north to 
Breda. The British forces moved 225 miles in 
four and one-half days from the Pas-de-Calais 
and Channel ports areas.. Armored formations of 
the United States First Army reached the Ger- 
man frontier on a wide front through Belgium. 
Aachen, a German railroad center three and one- 
half miles over the border, was shelled. West of 
Brussels the British went through Armentiers to- 
ward Ypres and through Bethune and Lillers. 
The Canadians occupied Abbeville.—The port of 
Le Havre was attacked by Allied guns and planes, 
A United States force crossed the Meuse River 
near Chalaines.—In Italy Canadian forces crossed 
the Conca River near Rimini. A second Canadian 
column occupied San Giovanni on the Ventena 
River and went on to the Conca, which it crossed 
upstream.—French troops liberated Monaeo, capital 
of Monaco.—Allied planes dropped bombs on 
Karlsruhe.—Helsinki announced that, in Soo 
ance with the agreement with Russia, Finnis 
hostilities ceased Sent. 4 at 8 A.M.—In Poland, 
Soviet forces north of Warsaw advanced to the 
Narew River. To the south Russian and Ru- 
manian forces driving across Rumania seized the 
big rail and highway center of Brasov after a 
47-mile march across the Transylvanian Alps, 
and also pushed westward from Bucharest to a 
point within 122 miles.of Yugoslavia. Moscow 


announced that Rumanian troops were fighting — 


Side by side with the Second Ukranian Army.— 
The Germans resumed their robot shelling of the 
London area.—Allied troops advancing into western 
Burma in pursuit of Japanese forces retreating 
from India approached Tiddim after clearing the 
highway for almost 100 miles south of Imphal. 

_ Sept. 5—In an official notice to Bulgaria, effec- 
tive Sept. 5 at 7 P.M., Moscow declared that ‘‘the 
Soviet Government considers it no longer possible 
to maintain relations with Bulgaria) breaks all 
relations with Bulgaria, and declares that not only 


is Bulgaria in a state of war with the U.S.S.R., as- 


it had been already at war with the U.S.S.R. 
before this, but that the Soviet Union will be from 
now on in a state of war with Bulgaria.””"—United 
States planes bombed Karlsruhe, Stuttgart and 
Ludwigshafen (where they lost 31 craft, Berlin 
Said) across the line in Germany and behing 
that section of the line opposite the American 
Third Army. Gen. Patton’s Third Army met 
strong opposition northeast of St. Mihiel, while 
armored columns striking out of Rethel on. the 
north and Nancy in the south encountered strong 
German formations. The advance around Epernay 
and along the west bank of the Moselle River 
encountered more and better German troops than 
had been met since the Third Army swung north- 
eastward from Le Mans, The American First 
Army, pushing eastward across Belgium toward 
the Maastricht appendix, entered Charleroi, and. 
captured Dinant and Givet. South and south- 
west of Charleroi American troops entered Flor- 
ennes and Beaumont.—The British Second Army 
captured Louvain. German troops had been with- 
drawn from south dnd southwest France to the 
Dijon area, Berlin said.—Finland announced its 
forces ‘ceased hostilities Sept. 4 at 7 


sians took Wyszkow in Poland.—In London a 


royal decree proclaimed a limited state of siege — « 


in the Netherlands, drawn up a year ago, was 
signed by Queen Wilhelmina. It provides for the 
administration of the country by Netherland 
military authorities responsible to the civil govern- 
ment.—British troops entered without opposition 
the Japanese supply base of Sittaung on the Chind- 
win River, 61 miles southeast of Imphal, and 


advanced 10 miles south through the Chin Hills 


within 50 road miles of Tiddim, an enemy strong- 
hold. Allied planes bombed Palau, a Japanese 
naval base in the Carolines. y 
Sept. 6—Allied reconnaisance units ventured 
across the German frontier, and probed the so- 
called Siegfried Line’s outer works‘ from the bor- 


A.M. ‘The ~ 
Russians ceased hostilities the next day.—THe Rus- _ 


7 


der of Luxemburg to a point south of Nancy. Tanks - 


of the United States First Army crossed the 
Meuse River at Namur, Dinant and Givet, pushing 
on north toward Liege, and Aachen and in the 
south across the northern shoulder of the Ar- 
nennes Mountains toward a section of the Sieg- 
fried Line. The First Army captured more than 
25,000 prisoners in a pocket southwest of Mons 
on Sept. 3, 4 and 5. The British Second. Army 
extended its salient both to the east beyond Lou- 
vain and to the west toward Ghent. Ghent is.31 
miles from the German forts at Zeebrugge and 
Flushing. The left flank of the British Second 
Army moved toward the Channel ports while 
Canadians and Poles of the Canadian First Army 
pushed in from the southeast. The Canadians 
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‘making a total of- five. 
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attacked the German garrison at Boulogne; 


_ 3,000,000 surrender leaflets were dropped on gar- 


Havre, Boulogne, Calais, Dunkirk 
and Ostend. The Germans were destroying in- 
stallations at Boulogne, Calais and Brest. Brest 
was bombed six times in four days.—The United 
States infantrymen that forced’ the Moselle were 
met. by very heavy artillery fire while troops of 
the American and British armies, moving east, 
encountered stiffer resistance as they neared the 
German frontier.—Kiyang, guarding the route to 
the Lingling airbase near the southern Hunan 
Province border, fell to a new Japanese drive.— 
In the Moselle Valley where heavy fighting was 


risons of Le 


-resumed, Gen. Patton’s tank columns that raced 


over most of France had been stalled almost a 
week because supplies had been unable to keep 
up with his pace.—British planes bombed Emden; 
United States planes attacked Coblenz.—Soviet 
forces took Turnu Severin, in Yugoslavia, 100 
miles from Belgrade——Hungary announced the 
start of hostilities against Rumania and that the 
Hungarian Home Army had received orders to 
defend the Transylvanian frontier on which Rus- 
sian troops, supported by Rumanians, are poised. 
—tLoss inaction of the United States submarine 
Robalo, commanded by Lieut. Comdr. Manning 
Marius_Kimmel, son of Rear Admiral Husband E. 
Kimmel, was announced. f 

Sept. %—In France’ United States First Army 
forces occupied Sedan, on the Belgian border, In 
the same area they took Yoneq and crossed the 
Meuse to Bievers. German attacks drove United 
States Third Army troops from their bridgehead 
across the Moselle at Pont-a-Mousson, but they 
got one near.Metz over which they crossed. The 
Allied front along the Moselle is 50 miles long 
and under’ constant German artillery fire. At 
Metz the Americans are 24 miles from Germany. 
The British took Ghent and Courtrai in Belgium. 
The British Second Army on the extreme left 
flank pushed eastward north and south of the 
Netherlands border; the United States First Army 
moved toward Germany in the area between Lou- 
vain and the southern foothills of the Ardennes 
Mountains. and’ the American Third Army,- the 
Only, one facing directly east, smashed into_the 
German defenses east of the Metz-Nancy line. 


German tfreinforcements from the Netherlands 


moyed into northern Belgium to hold the line 
of the Albert Canal.—Berlin said Russian troops 
driving across Bulgaria had reached Dimotika, 26 
miles inside Greece at a point on the Turkish 
froutier. _In Rumania more than 3,000 square 
miles of territory between the Danube and the 
Transylvanian Alps were reported cleared of Ger- 
man troops.—Marshal Henri Petain’s ‘French 
state’’ was abolished, along with all its laws, and 
France remains a republic, Gen. Charles de Gaulle 
announced.—The force of resistance in Czecho- 
slovakia, including Slovakia, which began active 
operations with the approach of the armies of 
liberation, were formally recognized by the United 
States as a legally constituted army and Germany 
was warned to treat them according to the rules 
of war.—London announced the robot bomb attacks 
had ended after 80 days, and that evacuation 
schemes were being suspended.—British forces in 
Italy captured Riccione Marina, a coastal town five 
miles southeast of the port of Rimini. All along 
@ 14-mile front inland from the sea Allied tanks 
and infantry advanced in a struggle against the 
entrenched Nazis. British troops crossed the Ven- 
tena River within five miles of the eastern border 
of the republic of San Marino. British and Indian 
units stormed 2,000-foot Mount San Giovanni.— 
The De Gaulle regime announced that 1,496 
Frenchmen were killed and 7,552 wounded at the 


_ Paris barricades during the battle for liberation 


of the capital—Tokyo announced the capture of 
Lingling and its airfield’ in central China. 

Sept.. 8—In their advance through eastern Bel- 
gium, United'States troops took Liege and pushed 
beyond to a point 20 miles from the German 


frontier and 2234 miles from Aachen; other units 


advanced from 10 to 22 miles on‘a 70-mile front 
to the south of Liege and east of the Meuse, and 
moved across the wooded slopes-of the Ardennes 
Mountains. The British Second Army fought 
across the Albext Canal at Beerington and thrust 
northward five miles to Bourg-Leopold, where its 


\Yanguards fought German covering forces seek- 
_ ing to block any Allied attempt to advance into 


the eastern Netherlands and turn the Siegfried 
ine on \the north. The Americans had taken 
three new bridgeheads across the Moselle River, 
The Belgian port of 
Ostend fell to armored cars of the Canadians. 
Abbe hy 20 miles east of Dunkirk, also was en- 

by advance elements of the Canadian Army, 
in mopping up the Channel coast. Other Canadian 
and Polish forces were reported five miles west of 
Bruges. United States planes bombed Kastel, Karls- 
ruhe and Gustaysburg. In forcing a crossing of 
the Moselle ina driving rain and under heavy 
gun fire, platoon riflemen were the first Americans 
in this sector to make a crossing and then beat 


‘in’ Transylvania. 


off the Germans who attempted to push _ them 
back in the river. The battle for the Belfoy 
Gap began with a preliminary Allied artill 
barrage and an all-day series of air attacks. 
Russians crossed the Bulgarian border and in 
vances of 18 to 41 miles took the ports of Varna 
on the Black Sea and Ruschuk on the Danube. 
In the direction of Hungary by way of the Bei | 
sylvanian Alps the Reds captured 100 places and 
advanced 48 miles.—United States planes bombed # 
Japanese bases at Yap and Ulithi in the Wesie’ fi 
Carolines. Other planes attacked targets at Aushi }: 
in Manchuria.—The American air base at Ling=) 
ling in central China fell before a Japanese force 
streaming down the Hunan-Kwangsi railway in ae 
drive to help establish an overland military routes 
from Manchuria to Singapore.—A German robot, 
bomb landed in a Paris suburb, killing sever 
persons.—United States warships in: an attack ons 
Mindanao Island destroyed or damaged 89 Japanese; 
vessels, 68 planes, five. airfields and three ports. 
Sept. 9—In the center of the Allied armies 
headed for Germany,{United States infantry andl 
tanks struggled through the Ardennes Forest andi 
were within 20 miles of the Luxemburg border: 
They passed the Maginot Line, reaching Beour~ 
viez, three miles north of Montmedy, the north— 
ern boundary of the old French position. ‘Thes 
British to the north have established a seconcy 
bridgehead over the Albert Canal at Gheel in face 
of German opposition, and a large-scale battle 
raged around the ‘shattered village of Bourg+ 
Leopold, a gateway to routes to the Netherlands 
and Germany. Other United States troops fough 
along the Moselle. A German counter attack 
against the left flank of Gen. Patton’s forces wae 
reported repulsed, with severe losses, includ: ne 
30 tanks and hundreds of prisoners. Still otherb 
United States forces drove nértheast from Besan~ 
con toward the Belfort Gap. Units of the Frene 
Forces of the Interior adyanced to a point th 
and one-half miles from the gap. Allied air forces 
bombed German ground troops in the battle are 
from dawn to dusk while beyond the enemy. 
United States planes attacked railroads and 
dustrial targets near Mainz, Mannerheim, Due 
seldorf and elsewhere in the Ruhr to immobill 
German forces moving up to the Siegfried L 
The Germans counter-attacked north and. souti 
of Metz.—United States forces attacked Briancon 
near the Italian frontier, where the Germai 
defended the St. Gonevre Pass. The Fre 
took Beaune, 23 miles south of Dijon; two Al 
columns coming up from southern France strut 
within 25 miles of Belfort.—An armistice was” 
clared between Russia and Bulgaria. The Red 
advanced 37 miles in Transylvania. Most of @ 
mountain passes through the wall protec 
Transylvania were in Russian hands.—Allied pla 
bombed Anshan, in ‘Manchuria, also Sup rs 
Island, near Biak. In China the Japanese 3 


a 
ie 


Tungan, 90 miles from Kweilin. . ne 

Sept. 10—At 3.30 P.M. guns of the First A 
fired the first American shells of the war to reacit 
German home territory—at 4 point near Aachenw 
The First Army captured the city of Verpiers, ~ 
miles east of Liege, and supreme headquarte 
confirmed the entry of Canadian patrols int 
Zeebrugge, which took them within three m 
of the Netherlands frontier. The American: 
joined up with the British Second Army 01 
Albert Canal above Hasselt, in Belgium; 
columns of the American First Army probed wi 
eight and one-half miles of the German’ borde 
and 10 miles of the Dutch border. Other American 
pushed deeper into the Ardennes Forest towar 
the Siegfried line. In northern Belgium f; 
was fighting in the streets of Gheel and 
British bridgeheads across. the Albert Canal al 
were under German fire. There was fighting, toc 
at Hechtes. German troops along the Alber 
Canal were reinforced.—French troops were W th 
in 16 miles of Belfort.and fought against Germani 
defending the gap leading into the Black Fores 
of southwestern Germany. The battle raged 
the village of Blamont, 16 miles south of Bel 
and 36 airline miles from the German frontier! 
The French pushed on through the Jura Alps, afte 
having taken the villages of Pont-de-Riode an 
St. Hippolyte-—President Roosevelt and Britis# 
Prime Minister Churchill opened, at Quebec, 
da, anothér conference on war affairs, British Fo 
eign Secretary Anthony Eden later joined the 
after a plane flight from England.—The Allies 
29 planes in raids at Duesseldorf, Maing 
Mannheim, Berlin said.—In Italy, German Tel 
sistance on.the mountain ridges below R min 
stailed the Allies.—United States planes bombes 
motor plants in the Stuttgart, Nuremberg ans 
Alm areas, losing, Berlin said, 45 planes. Br 
planes bombed Berlin.—Russian forces adv 
Berlin announced other, 
were in Bulgaria headed toward the Aegean 
coast ‘of Greece and’ still others, were lan 
from parachutes south of Turnu-Severin, a 
Rumanian-Yugoslav border.—A 10,000-ton Ja 
ese tanker was destroyed off the Philippini 


a 


» ws 


tons of bombs were dropped on + 
ae and neighboring islandg were 
es. 


8:11 P.M. crossed into Germany northwest of 
They then advanced their spearheads five 
Forward elements of Gen. Patch’s United 
‘States Seventh Army joined with the right flank 
ef Gen. Patton’s United States Third Army, 
nese forces are now linked up in an assault of 
Mhe Reich. Patton's forces are joined in a large- 
Scale battle with the enemy between Metz and 
)Naney. The British Second Army, having forced 
‘bridgehead over the Schelde Canal, entered 
Netherlands north of Groote and was midway 
through the German defensive crust striving to 
hold the Netherlands. Throughout the battle 
@rea heavy, medium and fighter bombers ham- 
ee the enemy.—In the Channel and off the 
glish coast German U-boats sank 11 ships also 
'@ destroyer, a frigate and a minesweeper, Berlin 
id.—The Allies, Rome reported, got within 15 
Miiles of the Belfort Gap. Pushing along the Swiss 
ontier, en roops vanced yar y yar 
frontier, French t ad d yard b a 
in the vicinity of Blamont, just north of the 
wn of St. Hippolyte, which was cleared of the 
aemy.—in Italy the Allies took Pistola and 
)Prato, also Usella and Vecchiano—Red patrols 
id into, East Prussia in the Lomzha area.— 
Navy announced American submarines had 
Sumk nine more Japanese ships, including a de- 
Stroyer, a gunboat and an escort vessel: also two 
Sdium-cargo vessels, one small cargo vessel, one 
edium cargo transport and two small tankers. 
hey orought to 732 the number of enemy ships 
ak by American submarines striking at Japanese 
upply lines.—American Liberators bombed Ku- 
Mangsu in Amoy Harbor, while Mitchell planes 
‘bombed the Canton - airfields.—British planes 
Abed the Berlin, Stujtgart and Frankfort-on- 
Main areas; a l|anover, Magdeburg and 
Bhach areas; 133 of the enemy aircraft were 
down, Berlin said, 
pt. 12—United States armed forces captured 
en, & Geserted railroad village, just inside 
any, 10 miles southeast of Aachen and six 
east of Belgian Eupen—the first German 
Feported captured by American combat 
ps. Other United States troops attacked Ger- 
frontier defenses east of Eupen in the vicinity 
Lanmersdorf. Gen. Eisenhower warned Ger- 
Civilians to keep out of the path of Allied 
eks in the Ruhr and Rhine areas.—The port 
@ fortress of Le Havre was surrendered, by the 
rman garrison to British troops.—A British col- 
Ian pushed eastward toward Germany along the 
from Bourg-Leopold, capturing the village 
“Peer and was only 10 miles from the enemy 
jer. To the south the American Third 
was going toward the German frontier 
rains resistance. The Third’ Army’s tanks 
sed the Moselle River south of Nancy and, 


to reports from the front, had swung 
heast and were pressing on toward the area 
of Metz and west of Saarbruecken in Ger= 
. A battle ra: in the area of Thionville, 
of Metz and 11 miles from the German 
tier —The Canadians advanced through Bruges 
mad were five miles beyond. Polish tai joined 
iritish units in and around Ghent and pushed 
WO miles east in the direction of Antwerp.—in 
aly the Allies were as far north as Harberino.— 
; Moscow radio announced that an armistice 
lad been reached with Rumania;. Russia, Great 
itain and the United States acted on behalf of 
‘the United Nations.—The Japanese, in their 

} to guard the China co: 


t against American 
ngs, captured the Che. 
of Wen 


ang provincial sea- 
chow and held about two-thirds of 


CBs ae 

3 13—American troops pushing through ‘‘sur- 
isingly light’’ enemy resistance, rolled into the 
skirts of Aachen. The Americans won positions 
town forest, and in the outskirts overlook- 

e city, a rail and highway center of more 

nh 160,000 population, a fortress position. To 
ye south of these forces, which were part of the 
‘S| of Lieut.-Gen. Hodges, two other 
lumns stormed or prepared to storm fortifica- 
in the Siegfried line. The first stood within, 
of Germany east of the village of Clear- 

, in the northern tip of Luxemburg, and the 

, farther to the south, was Germany 
Jnwest of the town of Trier., The American 
th Army joined the First, Third and Seventh 
21 Gen, Patton’s troops took Neufchateau 
ed Charmes, om opposite banks of the 
The Seventh Army entered Flagy and 
- of Liege the Allies captured 
ael.—In Poland, the Russians after 


Se 
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Celebes. |} a long siege, got Lomaha: 200. Soviet 1 
hit by | dropped in Warsaw 300 tons of food, also carte 


ridges and handgrenades.—Long-range guns on 
the French channel coast shelled the Dover area 
in England for. more than-<dl hours,—Allied air 
attacks at Stuttgart, Darmstadt and two other 
places cost the Allies 81 planes, Berlin Said.— 
Rumania has pledged to-fight on the Allied side 
until final victory over Germany, to pay $300,- 
000,000 worth of reparations to Russia, to restore 
all United Nations property and to adhere to the 
1940 frontier that gave Russia Bessarabia and 
northern Bukovina as part of the terms of the 
armistice with Russia. In return, Rumania is to 
get back the Transylvanian territory that the 
Germans had handed to Hungary in 1940, and to 
maintain her own civil administration ®in non- 
combat zones.—United States planéS bombed oil 
plants in Silesia, Poland, Hungary and British 
Planes attacked those in’ the Athens area; the 
Allies lost 35 planes.—In the Philippines United 
States planes shot down 50 Japanese planes and 
Gestroyed 150 on the ground, at Cebu, Negros and 
Panay.—In China, the population of Kweilin was 
being evacuated by the Chinese —The French radio 
at Marseilles said French Forces of the Thterior 
had liberated La Rochelle, U-boat base 95 miles 
north of Bordeaux. 

Sept. 14—Allied troops—an armored column— 
penetrated. the German land a mile southeast 
of Achen, ‘after an advance of eight miles on 
a nine-milé front. Aachén was hammered by 
American field batteries. United States troops 
crossed the German frontier from St.-Vith and 
advanced north of Pruem. Another entry into 
Germany by United States forces was from Mal- 
tedy to a depth of five or six miles. Canadians 
crossed the Leopold Canal at Moerkerke. Allied 
forces advanced across the Dutch border near 


Maastricht. In the Moselle sector they took 
Mirecourt. In the south French troops liberated 
Langres. West of Belfort they took Cubry-les- 


Faverney and Lisle-sur-le-Doubs.—Yugoslavy Par- 
ltisans seized the Dalmatian island of Brac,— 
United States forces landed on the southwest coast 
of Morotai Island, 300 miles from the Philippines. 
Chinese troops. captured the walled city of 
Tengyueh in Yunnan Province in the offensive to 
join forces with Gen. Stilwell’s North Burma 
armies and open a land route from India into 
blockaded China.—Berlin announced the death of 
Ernst Thaelmann and Dr. Rudolf Breitscheid and 
said they were victims of bombs that fell during 
an American air attack, Aug. 28, on the Buchen- 
walde concentration camp at Weimar, where the 


two had been held. They were pre-Hitler mem- 


smail bridgehead.—A Bucharest bulletin said ‘in 
the center and the east of Transylvania, Ru- 
manian troops, cooperating with Soviet troops, 
continued to attack and, erushing enemy re- 
sistance, occupied Turda and Odorhei as well as 
numerous other localities. The advance continued 
in Western Transylvania. Fighting was in prog- 
ress in the areas of Curtici and Oravitza Trajan.” 
—In the Pacific Admiral Nimitz announced the 
invasion of the Palau Islands with a landing on 
Peleliu. This put invading forces 300 miles south 
and 560 miles east, respectively, of the Philippines. 
—British planes dropped six-ton bombs in an 
attack a pe German battleship Tirpitz in a 
Norwa: rbor. 

Sept. 16—The_ Roosevelt-Churchill Conference 
in Quebec ended in a joint official public an~- 
nouncement that their chief problem was to ‘‘find 
room and opportunity for marshaling against 
Japan. the massive forces which each and all 
of the nations concerned are ardent to engage 
against the enemy.’’—The Germans reported an 
American armored coiumn had crossed to the 
eastern bank of the Sauer River on the Luxem- 
burg-German frontier north of Echternacht, ap- 
proximately seven and one-half miles nérthwest 
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_ ‘Forest. “The British Second Army pushed 
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of Trier in Germany, where another American 
column was operating. Latest reports from the 
front said these troops were 500 yards from the 
German frontier and were driving through trenches 
dug five days ago. -The last village west of the 
German frontier in this area was stormed by 
the Americans. North of the penetration east of 
Aachen front line reports said a First United 
States Army column had crossed the Meuse- 
Schelde canal north of Mechelen and was ap- 
proaching the Roer River. There was heavy 
fighting in Aachen, where German soldiers were in 
a rearguard action from house to house. The 
United States Third “Army advanced 14 miles east 
of. Nancy. Gen. Patton’s troops were in, front of 
Belfort., The Germans held out in the Joan of Are 
into the 
Netherlands over the Escaut Canal. A third 
bridgehead over the canal was established north- 
west of Moll, three and one-half miles east of 
Gheel. The Canadian First Army widened. its 
new bridgehead farther west in the area of 
Eecloo, over the southernmost of the two arms of 
the Leopold Canal. Forward elements pressing 
beyond it reached Lembeke and moved through 
Watervliet into the Netherlands. The Germans 
have blown the sluice gates throughout the area. 
—Villages infested by snipers were burned by the 
Allies in the German border areas.—Russian troops 
pushed through the capitulated Bulgarian city of 
Sofia and ‘advanced toward ‘Yugoslavia. , Other 
Red forces shelled Warsaw, which had been fired 
and wrecked by German and police forces.—Finns 


and Germans continued to fight each other as’ 


| Hitler maintained that German troops had been 

unable to leave Finland by Sept. 15, and would 
continue ‘‘to protect’ their security.’’—Tokyo said 
that since Sept. 6 Allied warships in cooperation 
with the, land-based air force in the New Guinea 
area, raided Yap, the Palau Islands, the Philip- 
pines; Celebes and the Moluccas. The Allies re- 
ported capture of the Peleliu airport. 

Sept. 17—Two new penetrations into Germany 
were made by the United States First Army north- 
east of Luxemburg. “The main thrust into enemy 
territory east of Aachen also was going forward 
after a German counter-attack toward Stolberg 
had slowed under the fire of United States field 
and anti-tank guns. American forces east of 

‘ Aachen were 25 miles from Cologne, the Paris 
radio said. Four breaches have been opened in 
the Siegfried Line and tanks, guns, soldiers and 
supplies of the American First Army are pushing 
through into the Reich. Impeded by German for- 
“mations and cold rain and ankle-deep mud, the 
United States Third Army, fighting forward from 
the “Metz-Nancy area, was cutting off enemy 
-units clinging to positions on the Moselle River. 
The United States Seventh Army linked with 
tpcaps of the United States Third Army west of 

elfort and both were reported to be closing 
in on Belfort, A United States Sixth Army group 


_-reached Modane at the French-Italian border 


as another group advanced in the Alps area to- 
_ward the Mont Cenis tunnel. Berlin said Allied 
air-borne forces landed at Nijmegen on the Rhine, 
three miles from the German frontier at Tilburg, 
3742 miles southeast of Rotterdam and at Hind- 
hoyen, 10.miles north of the Belgian border. 
| British tanks had gone eight miles over the bor- 
der, toward Eindhoven. Nijmegen is 13 miles north- 
west of Cleve in Germany, northern end of the 
Siegfried Line.—in the Netherlands, Berlin said, 
the enemy at noon ‘‘after extensive strong air 
attacks, dropped parachutes and air-borne troops 
behind our front with the center of gravity in 
the area of Arnheim, Nijmegen and Eindhoven. 
In the afternoon the enemy launched an att&ck 
between Antwerp and Maastricht in order to es- 
tablish contact with the dropped units. Violent 
fighting developed, particularly in the area of 


if oS dongle warships ‘bombed Crete.—The 


ritish Government reported robot attacks had 

‘ destroyed 84,000 houses in London and that there 
were 142,000 that were damaged during the four 
years of air attacks that were still to be repaired; 
42,000 of these were not fit for occupancy. In- 
cluding those blasted by robots there are 170,000 
houses seriously damaged and 700,000 that have re- 
_ceived “‘first aid repairs’? but need further work 
to make them ‘“‘reasonably comfortable.’’—United 
States troops landed on Angaur in the Palau group 
nd joined two beachheads. that they established 
mn. the perth and northeastern shores of the 
island. hey captured the northeastern third of 
the island. On Peleliu, six miles to the northeast 
marines advancing against mortar and artillery 
fire opposition, captured the southwestern penin- 
sula of the island including the airfield.—Fortified 
positions and garrison troops at Boulogne were 
bombarded for four hours by Allied planes which 


dropped more than 3,500 tons of high explosives. 


—The United States 14th Air Force destroyed and 
virtually abandoned its air bases near Kweilin, pro- 
visional capital in invaded Ewangsi province in the 
face ofa Japanese threat to the American military 
, effort in China. 
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American base, were reported about four miles fro 
their immediate goal of Paoking—In Rome tA 
former Vice Director of the Regina Coeli prison 
Donato Carretta, who was about to appear 2 
witness in the trial of Pietro Caruso, was sei 
by a mob which swarmed into the Palace « 
Justice, beat him into insensibility and flung hit 
into the Tiber River where he perished. Carus 
Rome’s police chief under the Germans, was ae 
cused of having handed over 50 Italian hostages” 
the Germans for execution. Carretta, a Majej 
prosecution witness, was attacked when a wome 
in the courtroom denounced him for having a¢ 
cepted 150,000 lire from her to save her son, 

hostage, and then had done nothing to help hi 

Lieut. Col. Harry Pollock, British police chief id 
the Allied Military. Government, managed ‘ Y 
ruse to hide Caruso who was not taken : 
court. Caruso was convicted later and ss. 


Eindhoven and Geldrop, L geste 
with the\aid of airborne troops. Allied tanks g 
to the outskirts of Nijmegen. ‘‘In Central 
land,’’ Berlin said, ‘‘enemy airborne troops 


formations, 
were inflicted on the enemy. j 
prisoners have been taken. 

Eindhoven the enemy thrust toward the nort 
with tank support. German troops here, — 
went over to the counter-attack.’’ Americ 
entered Germany beyond Sittard, occupied Bu 
bach and Hoefen and shelled Dueren, northea:d 
Farther south they advanced to Hontheim and 
Huettingen, near which place a German 4@i 
was repulsed. 


was entered by Americans.—Allied planes bombil 
the Bremerhaven, Coblenz, Wiesbaden areas ' 
lost 19 aircraft; in the‘day’s operations on land 
the advance in the Siegfried area they shot dk 
32 planes and lost 33.—In the Channel and in 
Indian Ocean, Berlin said, U-boats sank four | 
and two freighters.—After dark, German 
bombs hit the London area for the third succe 
night,—Indian and British troops in Italy occ 
three heights in the Florence and Bologna are 
On the Adriatic side the Allies entered the 
public of San Marino. The British entered w 
the Marano River crosses the frontier north 
of Montescudo. A bridgehead was established 
the British advanced |toward the city of | 
Marino. _Greek tropps. fought: amid the wreck 
oi the Rimini airfield against massed arti 
‘opposition:—Russian troops in Latvia adva 
from Bauska to Kekava, seven miles from 
In Estonia they took Valga.—The Russo-F: 
armistice was signed in .Moscow.—United © 
planes sank six Jananese ships in Formosa Stra 
Sept. 20—In the Netherlands, at Nijmegen, 
Germans still held a bridge over the. Rh: 


“savage fighting,’ which covered the 
area east of the Metz-Nancy line. Polish a 
formations of the Canadian Army reach 
southern bahk of the Schelde. estuary on 
mile front east of the battlefields heat 
while most of the town and 
been occupied by Canadian tanks and inf: 
American troops in Brittany finally took 
The British Second Army which joined u 
the airborne troops captured the bridge at 
’ te 
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en, while 10 miles north of Ni megen - 

Belin borne forces bat mar enee 
antry supported by art 

korne troops in the 

Tounded by the Germa. 

against’ the Ge 


ijmegen our ow 
gaining ground. Fighters and battle planes sup- 
rted the defensive fighting of the army th 
olland, destroying 38 enemy planes, including 20 
es used for supplying the enemy 
12 four-engined” bombers. 
-American bombers were shot 
of the army.—British planes 
f Calais still in German hands. 
arrison at Brest, great port and 
as€, surrendered after a 46-day 
tates forces; some 17,000 prisoners 
Eindhoyen was bombed by German 
- The Netherlands News A ency said the 
Taid was made by 30 planes and ¢ at 65 persons 
/ Bad_been killed and 150 seriously wounded.—Berlin 
reported fighting by Germans with the Russians in 
’ the north area of Finland —United States, British 
| Bnd Soviet planes dropped bombs in Hungary.— 
)) Dokyo said the Allies lost 23 planes in an attack 
_ ©n_northern Kyushu. 
} Sept. 21 
the Gothi 


—Prince 
ook the oath as “‘Regent of 
the absence of his 


He 


Sek. : ankers, two ee 
ers, two large cargo ships, one medium 
go ship and two small cargo ships. In addition 
umage was done to military objectives on and 
cent to Clark Field and Nicholas Field and 
the fields themselves. United States losses in 
“attack which apparently caught the enemy 
Surprise were 15 aircraft from which several 
The flight personnel were recovered. There was 
0 damage to our surface ships. Tokyo said “‘our 
suffered minor damage to ground installations 
d vessels, losing two planes that have not yet 
néd to their base.’’ 


The 
a bridgehead over the 
es and captured Malbouhans 


o the Grand 
fore they tay LeHavre the Ger- 
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mans left the Luxury liner, Paris, submerged on 
her side in the waters of the port.—In Italy, Greek 
Allied troops reported complete liberation of Rim- 
ini, Indian forces occupied the town of San Marino. 
Other Allies took Santa Lucia, Firenzuala and San 
Pellegrino. On the west coast Brazilian units en- 
tered Pietrasanta.—United States planes bombed 
the Kassel and Munich areas, losing 15 planes, 
Berlin said.—Russian troops occupied Tallinn, 
capital of Estonia. In &, push toward the Gulf 
of Riga Soviet troops’ seized Ala and Daksti, and 
toward Hungary swept through Sepreus, also 
Simand, seven miles from the border.—In London 
it was stated “the air force of the Red Banner 
Baltic Fleet pursued with large forces enemy ves- 
sels leaving the port of Tallinn. Transports with 
German troops were caught in the Gulf of Fin- 
land and in the Baltic Sea. Our naval airmen 
sank in the course of the day by bomb assault 
and bomb torpedo blows 11 German transports, 
In addition three transports’ and one minesweeper 
were heavily damaged.’’—In China. the Japanese 
took Wuchow and Jungyun. 

, sept. 23—In the Netherlands British and Amer- 
ican relief drew to the south bank of the Lek 
River, a quarter mile from the encircled British 
and Polish forces at Arnheim. Reinforcements 
were dropped by gliders. The Germans cut a road 
at Veghel. The British took Middelbeers, Hapert 
and Véssem. The Americans took Stolberg.— 
Washington disclosed loss in the Mediterranean of 
two mine sweepers, an/LST boat and three torpedo 
boats, London said a British corvette had Been 
iost.—In Italy, Rome said, the Allies reached points 
from which they could look down into the valley 
of the River Po.—San Marin® capital of San Ma- 
rind, was liberated by the Allies.—In Estonia 
British planes bombed the ports of Riga and 
Paernu. London said that south of Tallinn Soviet 
forces reached the Gulf of Riga at Paernu.—In 
Transylvania, Berlin noted, the Reds suffered 
heavy losses south of Targu-Mures; heavy fighting 
continues in front of the Carpatian passes south 
of Sanok and Krosno; on the Russian, front the 
Reds in the last few days lost 75 planes, 51 tanks 
and hundreds of vehicles.—Maj. Gen. Troy Mid- 
Gleton, commander of the Eighth Corps of the 
United States Ninth Army, announced that 36,389 
Germans were captured at Brest.—The Allies, Ber- 
lin said, lost 32 United States planes in raids at 
Neuss and Duesseldorf.—The Swedish Government 
will close all its Gulf of Bothnia and Baltic Sea 
Ports to foreign shipping, ‘‘in view of the com- 
pletely changed situation around the Baltic.’ The 
decision goes into effect Sept. 27.—Helsinki said 
“Our troops continue to advance-in operations in 
north Finland. Progress is slowed down: by the 
destruction’ of bridges, mining of roads, explosions 
and demolitions carried out -by the Germans.— 
A Finnish communique said Fifnish troops had at- 
tacked German forces in north Finland after it 
had become apparent that the latter had not 
withdrawn in accordance with Russo-Finnish arm- 
istice terms and had instead occupied a line ex- 
tending northwestward from Sotkamo to the Gulf 
of Bothnia.—Bucharest said: “In western Tran- 
sylvania Rumanian troops together. with Soviet 
troops who are west of Arad, have crossed the 
Hungarian frontier.—United States planes in at- 
tacks on the Visayas group of islands inthe 
central Philippipes sank 22 Japanese ships, plus 
small craft and destroyed 36 planes, 

Sept. 24—German shellfire was compressed to a 
thousands-yards-square, the- pocket on the north 
shore of Lek River at Arnheim in which the rem- 
nants of the encircled British airborne force was 
making a stand. It has been squeezed there for 
seven days. Allied troops \took Beek, one mile 
inside the Reich and four miles southeast of 
Niimegen, on a main road. Berlin said the en- 
circled British suffered high casualties, adding 
that “‘Local enemy thrusts failed, some of them 
in fierce hand-to-hand fighting. Another 3860 
wounded were brought in from remnants of the 
First British Airborne- Division, who still are 
fighting west of Arnheim in a very narrow area.” 
Canadian troops pushing 10 miles beyond the 
Meus-Scheide Canal to cross the Antwerp-Turn- 
hout Canal at Loctenburg, lost contact with the 


retreating enemy. A British reconnaissance pilot 
flying north of the Sehelde reported that the 
Germans were withdrawing through a 24-mile gap 
between the Arnheim spearhead and the Ijsselmeer. 
British_planes bombed the German garrison at 
Calais. The First United States Army, in Ger- 
many, cleared Stolberg.—The French Forces of the 
Interior were made a ae of the French Army, 
and,subject to military discipline by a decree of the 
Commissariat of War,-at Paris.—Allied planes con- 
tinued to auppore ground troops and dropped 
4,000 tons of bombs on the inland harbor and 
rail center of Neuss, near Duesseldorf and on 
Muenster and Bochum, in advance of the fighting 
front. Mediterranean-based aifcraft smashed at 
the Balkans and the Aegean Islands.—The Allies 
in Italy reported they were 15 miles from Bologna 
after taking Futa Pass, which took 10 days and 


had required. a _40-mile push through rugged 
areas ‘and fortified mountain roads. On the 
Adriatic side the Allies were across the Marecchio 
. River and were up the coastal highway to Torre 
S, Pedrera, and were seven miles west of Rimini, 
which last place, Berlin said, had been evacuated 
and the Germans, moved ,northwest.—Chinese 
troops trying to clear the Burma Road captured 
Pingka, 25 miles southeast of Mangshih near the 
‘ China-Burma-Thai border. Pingka had been _sur- 
rounded for four months. The Japanese in China 
>. opened. another drive from the north to flank 
' Kweilin.—Donald M. Nelson, chairman of the War 
Production Board, who went to Chungking, China, 
for President Roosevelt, returned to Washing- 
ton.A two-day attack on the Manila area cost the 
Japanese 105 vessels and 405 planes. Part of this 
loss had been reported, Admiral Nimita said. 
Sept. 25—An Allied headquarters bulletin said 
the cut in the highway made by the Germans 
‘at Voghel in the Netherlands had been repaired 
by: the, Allies. The road had been used by the 
Allies for heavy traffic. The bulletin reported that 
~ “except for. interruptions of a few hours sup- 
plies continued to roll along the road to the 
south bank-of the Lek opposite Arnheim, where the 
_ British Second Army was accumulating power to 
strike across the river. Reinforcements in increas- 
_ ing strength were being ferried across the stream 
* to the British airborne force that, after eight 
heroic and horrible days, still held an_ ever- 
‘narrowing spot of the wooded high ground west 
of Arnheim.’ Southeast of Arnheim British Sec-\ 
ond Army troops penetrated into Germany north 
of the forest, Reichswald, after having captured 
the Netherland border towns of Beek and Mook. 
The western’ edge of the forest is eight miles from 
«= Cleve, the\end of the Siegfried line. Farther south 
British forces crossed the Bois-le-Due canal and 
entered Deurne, 40 miles -due west of the Rhine 
, city of Duisburg; 
‘guns were fired across the Siegfried Line opposite 
. | the United States First Army front.—Fortified po- 
' sitions at Calais were attacked for more than an 
- hour by ‘Allied planés which dropped more than 
-— 34,000 tons of high explosives.—Allied planes 
' bombed the Coblenz and Frankfort areas, also 
Ludwigshafen and.an anchorage at Den Helder, 
in Holland, between the Zuider Zee and the 
» North Sea.—iIn Italy the British crossed the Rubi- 
_ con River at Camerano, which was captured.—A 
Finnish} communique announced that the Finns 
had captured Haukipudas and Puolanka from the 
Germans. and that troops still were advancing 
-against the enemy in Lapland. Haukipudas is qn 
the Bothnian Gulf, six miles north of Uleaaborg 
on the way to. the\ German stronghold of Kemi; 
Puolanka is 45 miles west of Suomussaltni in the 
-heart of Finland.—For the first time since March 
20, Allied planes from Australia made attacks 
in, Java, in the Netherlands East: Indies, in the 
Batavia areat 
Sept. 26+-Berlin announced that ‘‘in the area 
, of Arnheim the last resistance of the encircled 
First British Airborne Division was broken. 
- ten days,of grim fighting quickly ‘assembled forces 
-' of all arms of the Wehrmacht succeeded in com- 
pletely .annihilating one British crack division 
despite the strongest counteraction and reinforce- 
ments by further airborne landings. ll enemy 
| attempts to relieve the encircled division from the 
'. south failed under high casualties¥ 6,450 prisoners 
were taken altogether and thousands of killed were 
» counted.”’ An Allied bulletin said 2,000 of the para- 
eee escaped from the trap after dark on 
' Sept. 25, walking in single file with strips of 
; blanket around their shoes. They left 1,200 
wounded to the care of the Germans. The British 
' Second Army was still. unable to cross the Lek 
| Riyer in force; 200 Allied transport planes landed 
* on an airfield in the Netherlands for the first time 
and unloaded hundreds of British airborne troops 
t accompanying supplies and © equipment. 
j Gliders delivered still more, An,estimated 2,000 
» Allied planes raided German objectives from Cap 
Gris Nez on the French coast to Bremen. Ger- 
*. ‘man forces, south of Arnheim retook Elst. 
_ Canadian troops threw a bridgehead over the 
. Antwerp Canal in the Turnout area. British 
_. troops eee the Meuse River south of Grave, 
Other British forces reached the Oss River, 10 
miles south of Veghel.—In Warsaw the. two rival 
Polish armies, one loyal to the London Govern- 
meht-in-Exile and the other organized by the 
_ Polish Committee of National Liberation, achieved 
. operational unity and established a joint com- 
mand to beat back the German attacks upon the 
\ Warsaw insurgents and civilians, who are fight- 
5} ue e for the liberation of their capital_—Tokyo 
.), Ba 
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United States planes raided the Anshan area 
{ in Manchuria, also the Nanking area in ‘China, 
~ losing 35 destroyed or damaged; ‘Japan lost 16 
in Manchuria and in an immediate retaliatory raid 

j on_ the environs of Changtu. E j 
_.. Sept, 27—In the Netherlands the Allies advanced 
_ to Gannep, and to’ the ‘Meuse between Wessem 
and Dilsen, 


/ 


On’ the Luxemburg front United 
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heights below Bologna which had been lost in 


United States. 10-inch siege. 


States forces moved to Greiveldange and Remich, ~ 
and others captured the fort entrance to Driant, = 
reached by a bridge one mile long below Metz. AY 
German counter attack drove United States troops: 
from Chateau Salins to Petton Court. In the 
Epinal sector the Allies took Domevre, Digon-— 
ville and -Deyvillers; Seventh Army forces took 
St. Ame. The British and ‘Canadian fronts 
merged again around Arendonck east of Turn- ~ 
hourt. At Antwerp, Canadian troops beat back a = 
German attempt to recapture the’ docks’ and ~ 
locks which are still not usable by the Allies be> 
cause they are dominated by German guns on 
the north side of the Schelde in Zeeland.—On the @ . 
east coast of the Adriatic, Yugoslav Partisans || 
seized the Dalmation island of Pag. Allied forces ~ 
from planes and ships landed in Albania and Te-= 
ported having destroyed the German gassison at 
Himara.—United States planes bombed: rail tar- 
gets in the “Cologne, Mainz and Ludwigshafen 
areas, tank works at Kassel; 36 German and 49/_ 
United States planes were shot down. From the © 
Siegfried Line to the western Rhine all types of || 
Allied bombers have been concentrated on shatter=" > 
ing communications in‘an effort to choke German 
attempts to feed “supplies to combat areas; 72) 
Allied planes were shot down, Berlin said-—In 
Italy the Fifth Army was fighting to regain 


German counterattacks.—In Latvia ‘the \Reds 


of Allied bombs within the last week.) 
of Calais is still in German hands. Bombing at- 7 
tacks continued against the Metz forts, and to the 
southeast 300. Allied planes attacked a German) 
concentration area in the forest of Parroy in an 
effort to/wipe out the source ef repeated counter= 
attacks against Lieut, Gen. George S. Patton's] 
Third Army. German reinforcements were=re 
ported pouring through Emmerich.. The British™ 
reached the Meuse. between Cuyk and Vierlings-~ 
beek and advanced toward Hertogenbosch but the 
foe retook Reusél. An Allied bridgehead was deep: 
ened above Ryckevorsel. Americans battled near 
Huertgen and near Gravelotte’and drove through~ 
the Forest of Parroy. The French fought below 
Le Thillot.—More than 2,000 Allied planes” 
bombed communications and industrial targets) 
in the Reich. Magdeburg, Cassel, Merseburg and? 
Kaiserslautern were the targets. The enemy lost) 
36; 75 Allied planes were shot down, Berlin ‘saidl) 
London said 61—‘“‘There is still a great deal 
do,’’? Prime Minister Churchill told the Gommon: 
and “‘several months of 1945’’ may be required t 
bring about Germany's defeat. He disclosed that 
there were between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 Allied 
troops in France,.in the ratio of two British for | 
every three American soldiers.—Secretary of State | 
Hull warned neutrals that if they granted refuge” 
to Hitler and other war criminals their relatio, 
with the United States ““would “be adversely af= 
fected for years to come.’’—Soviet troops from 
Poland crossed into Slovakia from the north and 
took Turechki and Vydran.—Yugoslav (ra i 


SS 


meet 


River, 


permission from Marshal Tito’s forces to send 
army into. Yugoslavia to attack Hungary from th 
south. A German broadcast said Russian forces” 
had entered Yugoslavia in a drive toward hi 
Hungarian south border.—Rome announced tha 
the two main Greek guerilla forces had com 
under British army control. ROB 
Sept. 23—German troops moving south by night 
across the Lek River near Arnheim lingered lo 
enough to blow up the approaches to the bridg 
To the south United States Seventh Army for 
advanced five miles to seize a village 11 mi 
from Belfort at the western end of the gap, 
miles from the German border. The village wai i 


being hooded by the first snow of autumn; 1 
Bike northwest of Belfort the Germans were 
driven from the forest of Mont de Vannes; th 
heaviest fighting was east of Lure, 16 miles 6 
of Belfort. They were’reported within sight-¢ 
the gap, which begins at Belfort and stretehe 
for 15 miles eastward between the Vosges peak 
on the north anf the Alps on the south. ' 
German border of the Rhine and the Black For 
are 30 miles east of Belfort; 15 miles north 
Belfort lies the first of four key passes thro: 
the Vosges, that of Bussang, and Seventh Ar 
units were only 10 miles southwest of it ; 
having captured the town of Servance. WN . 
ward are three other passes, Schluct, Bonhom | 
and Salles and it was on the approac’ to S: | 
that intense fighting was raging. T ; 
forces retook Chateau Salins.-At Calais a ¢ 
gan at 2 A.M. to-last for 24 hours. to’ eng 
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_ Oct. 1—Canadi 


The British 
ier between 
he Gérman 
surrendered. 


uthwest along the Bulgarian border to 
49 miles of Nish. The Germans reported 
«& fighting along the Czechoslovak border and 
outheastern Hungary.—British Eighth Army 
ps in Italy captured Savignano, 10 miles inland 
m the Adriatic, on the ini-Bologna high- 
y. ite hampering rains, the Eighth Army 
the east bank of the river from the coast 
vignano. ; 
ict. 2—Infantry of the First United States Army 
strated two miles into Gerfhany on what was 
aliy termed a ‘‘small front,’’ 16 miles north 
achen. The exact area was not specified, but 
mbardment of Palenberg, a German village 
of the Netherland town of Heerlen, and 
indicated the general area. To the 
th, an armored unit fought around Overloon 
ng to 3,000 yards west of the Meuse River. 
nh this unit and the forces engaged around 
‘€ and Palenberg an ‘armored cavalry force 
d cs aE pana around the German town 
ert, Nol 


east of Sittard. Across the Wurm 
ricans drove the Germans into the 
ish infantry mopped up Germans in 
-—United States planes bombed 
Hamm and. Cologne areas,—German 


= ~ 


’ the 
Bri 


resistance brought the Allied drive to a virtual 
Standstill along the last mountain rim guaraing 
the hroad Po River Valley in Italy. American 
troops fought off German counter-attacks for the 
tourth Straight day as they clung to Mount Bat- 
tagla, miles from Imola on the 
Mount Cappella was 
captured by American assault.—Warsaw, capital of 
Poland, Surrendered to the Germans.’ The city 
had been under siege since Aug. 1. The Polish 
Prime Minister-in-Exile, in London, Stanislaw Mi- 
Kolajezyk, said ‘‘all hopes of relief from outside 
had vanished” with the failure of Soviet and 
Polish forces to force the Vistula River .and the 
Home Army laid down its arms with all Supplies 
exhausted.—Soviet artillery shelled Riga, capital 


troops broke through five zones of barbed wire 
before Fort Driant, west of Metz and liberated 
Ronchamp, near the Belfort gap. British planes 
bombed a seawall at Westkapeile on the island 


of Welcheren in Holland. Canadians drove the 


Nazis from Merxim. The Poles crossed the Holland | 


“1,307 Anglo-American planes, including 591 four- 
— paribors, were downed by German fighters 
an ak. 


stroyed east of Halmehara, Tokyo reported. 

Oct. 4—British forces captured the port and city 
of Patras, in Greece after parachute landings and 
British air attacks —German attacks checked the 
American advance north of Aachen. Halted until 
noon, Lieut. Gen. Courtney H. Hodges’ forces were 
on the move again late in the day, consolidating 
and expanding a two and a quarter mile penetra- 
tion on a three-mile front. They closed in at night 
and captured Herbach, near Uebach. British troops 
in a push toward the German line of withdrawal 
took the villages of WAme! and Dreumel, 17 miles 
west of Nijmegen on the Rhine. The American Sev- 


commands, which agreed on a truce ending at 10 
A.M., Oct. 6. 
gium.—United States Third Army troops pene- 


in the Alps. 
U-boat pens at Bergen, Norway.—Soviet forces 


36 miles of Nish; 
bb island of Oesel in the Gulf of Riga. 


Oct. 5—United States tank forces advanced an- 
other mile beyond Uebach in the German border 
area. Front line despatches described the German 
artillery barrage as the heaviest since the Nor- 
mandy battles. Beggendorf was defended as an 
important road junction protecting the main high- 
way north from Aachen; five miles southwest of 
Uebach the Americans took Kerkrade, in Holland. 
Southeast of Stolberg, east of Aachen and 10 
miles inside the Reich, a counter-attack against 
an American road-block was broken up. Another 
road-block battle was fought southeast of Roetgen, 
which is due east of Eupen and 10 miles south of 
Aachen, where the Americans had penetrated nine 
miles into the forest. Having cleared both banks 
of the Schelde for nine miles from Antwerpsdown 
to Lillo, the Canadians drove che Germans from 
four ports in an eight-mile arc to the northeast. 
These advances put Antwerp outside the German 
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artillery range.—British planes bombed the Berlin 
and Saarbrucken areas and the German naval base 
at Wilhelmshayen, United.States planes attacked 
along the Marne and the Rhine canal east of 
Nancy.—Soviet.. forces occupied Pancevo, eight 
miles northeast of Belgrade.—The Polish Gov- 
ernment-in-Exile announced in London that Lieut. 
Gen. Tadeusz Komorowski, (General Bor) had been 
taken prisoner at Warsaw by, the Germans.— 
Russian) forces landed on Oesel Island.—The 
Allies, advanced another mile toward Bolcgna in 
Italy, but failed to reach\the Po Plain or to break 
through, the German lines on the Adriatic Coast. 

Oct. 6—United States First Army foot soldiers 
pushed nearly a mile more through the forest of 
Huertgen, 20 miles east of Aachen to within six 
Miles of the communications center of Sueren 


~ midway between the German border and Cologne. 


-_ 


American tanks in the Herbach-Beggendorf area 
drove their spearhead two miles deeper into 
German territory against mounting - opposition. 
Berlin reported the British had established a 
bridgehead across the Lek River, seven miles 
west of Arnheim, with the aid of air-borne troops. 
—-Russian troops occupied the city. of Szeged in 
Hungary and_from western Rumania crossed the 
border into Hungary.—British_forces_in Greece 
advunced from Patras through Rion,—In rain and 
snow United States troops in Italy occupied Loiano, 
14 miles below Bologna. Big guns of the American 
Fifth Army began shelling the outskirts of Bo- 
logna:—British planes shelled the Berlin (area. 
United States planes attacked the Hamburg, Stral- 
sund and Stettin areas, Dortmund and Bremen; 
72 Allied planes were shot down. Waves of Ger- 
Man battle planes bombed Allied troops in the 
Aachen area.—Tokyo announced, Japanese forces 
occupied Foochow on the east coast of China oppo- 
site Formosa.—Major fighting raged in four Chi- 
nese provinces, Fukien, Hunan, Kwangsi and 
Kwangtung. ‘The Chinese said defenders operat- 
ing behind the Japanese lines had recaptured 
Szewui, 47,miles northeast of Canton in Kwang- 
tung Province. 3 

* Oct. 7—Americans advanced two miles north of 
Aachen, reaching Alsdorf. Other Americans, head- 
ed toward: Dueren, reached Vossenack and Huert- 
gen.* Clinging to a pocket on the south side of 
Schelde estuary, along both shores of which \their 
guns dominate the approaches to Amtwerp, Ger- 
man forces beat back Canadian troops attacking 
across the Leopold Canal. While North Sea waters 
were pouring over the western end of the island 
through a breach at Westkapelle RAF Lancasters 
bombed the dikes around Flushing.—British planes 
breached the Kemba dam across the Rhine in 
Upper Alsace, 10 miles northeast of Mulhouse. 

_ Oct. 8—United States forces continued their 
joint attack in the Aachen area. Five villages and 
800-foot Crucifix Hill, commanding a wide area 
northeast of Aachen, were captured in an advance 


_ that made. a junction with other American First 


_ Army forces pressing southeast. 


The United States 
Third Army moved eastward beyond the Moselle 


‘north and northeast of Nancy on a 20-mile front, 


penetrating six miles at some places, overran eight 


- 8mal) towns and captured seven hill positions. The 


deepest points of penetration into Germany were 
in the outskirts of Geilenkirchen; 13 miles north 


» of Aachen, and in the outskirts of Immendorf, 


after the assault before dawn. 


two miles southeast of Geilenkirchen. The Ger- 
mans counter-attacked at the southwestern corner 
of Fort Driant and with the aid of their heavy 
artillery compelled infantry to move back about 40 


yards in this two-level battle in which, the in- 
- fantrymen are on top of the fort and the Germans 
are in their deep! galleried defenses underneath. | 


In Bulgaria, the city of Kriva Palanka was liber- 
ated and many prisoners taken.—Germany pro- 
claimed a military occupation of northern Finland 
as Nazis dug in against a combined Russian and 
Finnish offensive along a 320-mile front from the 
Gulf, of Bothnia to the Arctic Ocean.—Russian 


‘forces advanced 62 miles along a 175-mile front in 


Lithuania in a campaign to trap the remnants of 


-German’s Baltic armies and break into East Prus- 


sia from the north. They-were within 30 miles of 
the Baltic Sea and the port of: Memel.—United 
States planes bombed Coblenz, Mainz and Schwein- 
furt——Over the Reich, and in. the west, Berlin 
Said, 120 Allied planes were shot down. 
Oct. 9—In an effort to close in on Aachen, Allied 
troops were landed in the rear of the German 
pocket holding out between the Leopold Canal and 
the south shore of the Schelde estuary. Rein- 
forcements and heavy equipment were ferried to 
the Canadian and British troops thrusting inland 
They landed at 


‘two points near Hoofdplatt on the northeastern 


corner of the ‘‘pocket,’’ at the extreme south- 
western tip of the Netherlands, Other Americans 
took Wuerselen, three and a half miles northeast 
of Aachen, also occupying Haaren, North of 
Aachen the Germans failed in an attempt to re- 
take Uebach. Gen. Patton’s forces penetrated as 
far as Lebricourt 15 miles northeast of Nancy—an 
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advance of six miles on that front. On t 
United States Seventh Army front, French troo} 
advanced through steep wooded country aroun 
Le Thillot, north of Belfort, and to the west we 
just over a mile from the town. Remanville 
near Ramonchamp, northwest of Le Thillot, Ww: 
cleared of Germans.—The United States, Gre 
Britain, Russia and China announced the deci- 
sion of the Dumbarton Oaks Conference to recom- 
mend the creation of an, international security 
organization, ‘to be called ‘‘The United Nations’) 
and to be empowered ‘‘to take such action by airy 
naval or land forces as may be necessary to main— 
tain or restore international peace and security.’7—- 
Robot bombs for the fifth consecutive night de~ 
stroyed lives and property in the London area, 

In Italy the Allies were within 10 miles of Bo~ 
logna after pushing the Germans out of the heights 
of Mount’ Castellazi and the town of Barbarolo. 
Negro troops of the United States 92nd Divisiom 
captured Ripa, eight miles north of Viareggio 
the Ligurian coast, and other elements cross 
the Serra River to enter Seravaezza, a mile north 
east of Ripa. British units captured Montigall 
three miles southwest of Savignano. An Indiany 
division captured Mount Gattena, 2,000 yards) 
beyond the Fiumicino and a mile ‘southeast’ of 
Logiano.—Prime Minister Churchill and Foreign 
Secretary Eden arrived in Moscow for conferences: 
with Premier Stalin and Foreign Commissar Molo-+ 
tov. Ambassador Harriman represents the Unt ocd 
States——West African troops drove the Japan a 
from the village northwest of Mowdok in the 


newly activated Arakan combat area on 
Indian side of the India-Burma frontier. at 
Oct. 10—The Aachen garrison and the city” 
inhabitants received from the commander of tha 
United States First Army an ultimatum to_5' 
render within 24 hours or be destroyed. Shells 
loaded with sheets of paper bearing the ultimaty 
on one side and an appéal to the people on t hey 
other were shot into the town at that time ringe 
by cannon. The American force to the north 
reached the! neighborhood of Wurselen. To the 
south house-to-house fighting raged in Germeter 
—Russian forces reached the Baltic Sea north 9 
Memel; they were nine miles east of Memel, sever 
miles east of Riga and 16 miles northeast ¢ 
Tilsit. They also reached the Baltic at Palange 
—Carrier planes from the fleet of Adm. William” 
Halsey, Jr. unleased an attack on the Ryukj 
Islands, stepping stones between the main islant 
and Japan in the closest penetration yet to Be 


home islands of Japan. The enémy lost 58 ships 
including three warships, sunk or damaged, and & 
least 89 planes destroyed. Twelve ships w re 
listed as definitely sunk and 14 as probably s 
There are 109 islands in the Ryukyus chain w. 
stretches in a bow 570 miles southward fr 
Japan’s home islands. and bar approach to 
Chinese Coast between Shanghai and Fuch 
Adm. Nimitz reported no United States ships di 
aged. Tokyo said the United States lost 29 plant 
Oct. 11—The Aachen garrison made no respt 
to the Allied demand for unconditional surreni 
when the time expired at 10:50 A.M. another he 
of, grace was allowed, and then waves of af 
bombers opened their attack, more than 100 ton: 
high explosives were dropped in an hour. W 
the planes withdrew more than 200 American gun 
took up the attack. A major battle developed + 
enemy columns moved on roads into Aachen in th 
vicinity of Merzbrueck and Hastenrath in broad 
daylight and started toward the mile-wide es 


n 


east of the city there also was heavy fighting ad 


the Americans drove the foe back across the mai 


’ 


=~ . . 

He ibe in Dutch Borneo:—A ‘British patrol 
Athens. A German flag was taken from 

Acropolis by a German guard of honor, which 

eeeded to the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier. 
German junior officer perfunctorily set down a 
cath. As he did so Athenians turned away. The 
cer then got into a car and drove off toward the 
t, Piraeus, with cyclists as outriders. Ine cor- 
ge had not gone more.than 100 yards when 
thenians removed the wreath, tore off its black, 
white and red ribbons and destroyed it. From then 
h Athens was the scene of celebrations. The Ger- 
™an corps commander in charge of\Athens averted 
| demolitions that were previously planned. No 
Works of art in any of the museums were stolen 

@ in the end it was decided that the city whose 

) civilization gave light to the world be declared 


i mn. 

pee Ort. 12—United States infantry fought into the 
| Suburban factory ateas but did not penetrate 
‘Aachen itself—in Holland, British infantry occu- 
Pied Overloon, 10 miles from the German ‘border, 
ilenecy attack Nazi positions west of the Maas 


euse) River, and the Canadians reinforced and 
widened their Schelde estuary bridgehead west of 
mtwerp, fighting to within two miles of the enemy 
se of Bergen op Zoom, 19 miles north of Ant- 
"Werp. Dispatches said the Germans had blown up 
| More than 10 miles of quays and docks in Antwerp. 
|—Allied planes and warships in an attack on the 
it coast of Taiwan (Formosa) lost, Tokyo said, 
Pt aircraft carrier, another warcraft and 100 
planes; Japanese losses, ‘“‘a few planes which have 
not returned to their base’. Admiral Nimitz said 
ho Allied Ship’ was damaged but the’ Japanese lost 
6 planes and 100 ships, sunk or damaged.— 
ordeaux is firmly in French hands* with the port 
allations virtually intact; some thousands of 
mans still remain “isolated’’ on both sides of 
me Gironde River estuary on which Bordeaux is 
ituated.—Allied planes bombed the Bremen, Osna- 

u and Breskens areas, losing 44, Berlin said. 

he Allies occupied Sapois, 13 miles west of 
lucht Pass, one of four routes through the 
sges. Schluc Pass is 28 miles north of the 
at Belfort.—Below the Danube River Russian 
ops and Marshal Josip Broz's (Tito’s) Partisans 
d Smederovo, 23 miles southeast of Belgrade, 
Slay capital, On the north the Russians had 
hed the Baltic above Memel, capturing Skitsi, 

6 miles south of the Latvian port of Liepaja. 
/Oct. 13—The fight for Aachen continued with the 
ity reported burning in five areas. The first unit 
push into the city itself crossed the railroad at 

2 A.M, Dive bombers still hammered German 

tions on Aachen's western edge. United States 
anes bombed Langerwehe, 14 miles east of 

en, ior the second successive day and other 
lum‘ bombers struck at bridges at Mayen, 15 
S west of Coblenz, and Euskirchen, 15 miles 
uthwest of Cologne, to cut off supplies moving 

Sgainst the American Armies.—At 2 A.M. the 
tingent of Gen. Patton’s ground troops which 

fought their way into the southwest corner 

ort Driant, withdrew under orders, and the 
rermans regained the fort, one of the Metz area 
enses. The Americans had held it three weeks. 
-Robot-bomb attacks increased against the south 

‘England and London area.—Capture of Riga, 

metropolis of Latvia, by the Russians was 
nced by Moscow,—Allied planes bombed the 
ana and Budapest areas.—Capture of Foochow 
the Japanese was announced by Chungking. 
er Japanese forces entered Kweiping, 22 miles 

of Pingnam. Chinese troops of the Fourth 

‘Zone repulsed tank-supported enemy units 
smpting to advance on Kweilin from 20 miles 

ortheast of the city, key to the military defenses 
uutheastern China, in a two-day battle.—Lights 
4 on along Leningrad’s main street after three 
s of blackout.—Rome said Athens had been 
uated by the Germans. 
et: 14—The Allies lost 43 planes when they 
bed the Cologne and Duisberg areas.—Russian 
Yugoslav troops stormed into Belgrade and 
and-to-hand’ street battles raged in the center 
he city.—Liberation of Athens, which the Ger- 
s had held since April, 1941, was announced 
fhe Allies. The port of Piraeus also was claimed 
‘the Allies. Corfu also was evacuated by the 
fermans,—Japanese troops, reinforced until they 
numbered the defenders four to one, captured 
siping in southern Kwangsi Province.—Another 
vastating’’ attack was made by United States 
on Formosa Island. Okayama was the 
target; four planes were lost. 

. 15—Admiral Nicholas Horthy announced 
as Regent.of Hungary he had asked the Allies 
rant an armistice to Germany’s last European 
three hours later Budapest was taken over-by 

-pro-German Hungarian Government headed 

rence Szalasy, leader of the Fascist Arrow 
S organization,—In Aachen the Allies fought 

man parachute troops dropped over night-from 
Asport planes, ther enemy planes dropped 
to the German garrison,—British planes 


0 
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breached the Sorpe dam in German i 
y, 20 miles 
Southeast of Dortmund.—Russian forces captured 
Petsamo in Finland. ‘Pushing down the left bank 
of the Petsamo River, six miles east of the Nor- 
wegian-Finnish frontier, the Russians stormed 
through Nazi defenses in a 30-mile drive that 
So nel ingge the town of Luostari, 15 miles beyond 


Oct. 16—A Budapest bulletin announced th 
deposition of Admiral Nicholas Horthy as Reyer 
of Hungary.—Russians .rushed across Yugoslavia 
toward Greece and took Vranje. Street fightin 
continued in Belgrade and Russian, Yugoslav an 
Bulgarian forces captured Nish, rail junction 120 
miles to the southeast.—The Allied ring closed 
around Aachen, ae locking the half-mile with the 
capture of Wuerselen, three miles north of Aachen. 
—The French Red Cross began evacuating 10,000 
civilians from the German-occeupied French port 
of La Rochelle after the declaration of a truce 
between the German commander and: the French 
Forces of the Interior —Allied planes bombed the 
Wilhelmshaven, Hamburg and Salzburg areas.—In 
Italy, after five days of Benting. United States 
troops occupied Livergnano, 10 miles from Bologna 
—Allied fighter planes destroyed a large Japanese 
motor convoy in a low-level sweep over northern 
Mindanao in the Philippines blasting 62 trucks 
and six staff cars. Night bombers struck airdromes 
near Balik Papan, Borneo.—In a broadcast United 
States Admiral Chester. W. Nimitz stated that 


since Oct. 9 the American forces in the Philippines + 


had sunk 73 Japanese ships and had destroyed 
about 670 Japanese planes. A Tokyo official com- 
munique of Oct. 16 said the United States forces 
had fied from the scene after losing (sunk) 10 
carriers, two battleships, three cruisers and one 
destroyer; and damaged three carriers, one battle- 
ship, four cruisers, 11 warships of unknown type. 
In the Manila attack of Oct. 15, Tokyo asserted 
a United States aircraft carrier was sunk ‘and 
three carriers and a battleship or cruiser were 
damaged and 39 or more planes were shot down. 
Washington insisted the enemy ships did all the 
fleeing. Admiral Nimitz later disclosed that two 
“‘medium-sized’’ United States warships were tor- 
pedoed during the Formosa battle. Since Gct. 9, 
he added, 828 enemy planes were destroyed. From 
a ‘secret superfortress base’ in Western China it 
was announced that United States planes had 
wiped out Japan’s most important aircraft instal- 
lations on Formosa and sunk a Japanese 
cruiser and 32,000 tons of shipping. 


Oct. 17—A third of Aachen is in Allied hands. 
Infantry is pouring into the city from the north, 
east and south, in the face of machine-gun and 
rifle fire. Enemy tanks and self-propelled 88’s are 
shelling United States units and progress is slow. 
—Six miles north of Metz, Gen. Patton’s forces 
have been unable to eliminate all the resistance 
in the village of Maizieres les Metz, where the 
Germans employed flame throwers. United States 
Planes bombed rail objectives and factories in the 
Vienna area, In Upper Silesia oil plants around 
Blechhammer were attacked and other planes 
bombed the Maribor area in northern Yugoslavia 
and the Nagykanizsa rail- yards in southern Hun- 
gary. The raid cost the Americans 34 planes,—In 
Yugoslavia Bulgarians took Kursumhja and the 
Russians seized Medvedja west of Nish. Bulgar 
troops alsé captured Carevo Selo and battled 
southwest of Seres_in Greek. Thrace,—Finnish 
troops crossed the Polar Circle in Lapland,—In 
Italy, German resistance south of Bologna changed 
from delaying tactics to an all-out defensive effort 
with concentrations of artillery used during coun- 
terattacks.—Robot bombing of the London area 
continued:—Washington disclosed United States 


Army troops had occupied. unopposed, the Pacific - 


islet of Njulu in the Western Carolines. 

Oct. 18—In the Netherlands British forces drove 
to clear the west bank of Germans at the bend of 
the’ Meuse River. United States First Army troops 
fought their way into Aachen. Canadian Army 
troops, fighting for the sea approaches to Antwerp. 
advanced west in a drive-to liquidate the German 
pocket on the south shore of the Schelde estuary. 
At the southern end of the front they progressed 
1,000 yards beyond Ijzendijke and at the north end 
penetrated to within 4,000 yards of Breskens on the 
Schelde shore. North and northeast of Metz, Gen. 
Patton's troops reported a gain of 1,000 yards, The 
French First Army mopped up Haut des Tombeaux, 
in the forest northeast of Cornimont, after beating 
back attacks in the hills around Haut du Faing and 
occupying Lamalcourt, southeast of Cornimont, 
—Cologne and Bonn were bombed by Allied planes. 
In the Vosges area the Germans counter-attacked 
southwest of the forest of Parroy, north of 


Bruyeres and in the Rochesson area, northwest of — 


Le Thillot. Allied advances were made south of 
Bruyeres, where the village of Laval was taken and 
Champ le Cuc wes reached in a thrust to out- 
flank Bruyeres.—Hitler created a German Home 
Army of all males between 16 and 60 to he con- 
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sidered soldiers of the Reich to protect the home 
soil with all weapons and means. Himmler was 
placed in command.—In Italy, United States forces 
got’ to within ‘‘about’ seyen miles of Bologna. 
Americans, pushing on from Livergnane, captured 
Monte Belmont, eight miles south of Bologna. 
—British warships seized Scarpanto’ Island, mid- 
way between Rhodes and Crete, in the name of the 
United Nations with landing forces meeting no 
enemy opposition. 

Oct. 19.—A special communique from Gen. Doug- 
Jas MacArthur said, “‘In a major amphibious 
operation we seized the eastern coast of Leyte 
Island in the Philippines, 600 miles north of 
Morotai ‘and 2,500 miles from Milne Bay, from 
whence our offensive started nearly 16 months 
,ago. This ‘point of entry in the Visayas is mid- 
way between Luzon and Mindanao and at one 
strike slipped- into’ the Japanese’ forces in the 
Philippines. _The.enemy’s anticipation. of at- 
tacks in ‘Mindanao caused him to be caught 
unawares in Leyte and beachheads in the Tacloban 
area were secured with small casualties. The 
landing was preceded by heavy naval and_ air 
bombardmént which was devastating in effect. 
Our ground troops are rapidly extending their 
postions and supplies and heavy equipment are 
already flowing ashore insgreat volume.’’ 

The communique named the troops in the in- 
vasion, under MacArthur’s command, and esti- 
mated the Japanese strength at 250,000. The 


_/prospects ahead were enumerated ‘as follows: 


ttacking the Philip- 


“The jstrategic results of 
The enemy’s so-called 


pines will be - decisive. 


. Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity sphere will be 


=) 


cut in two! The conquered empire to the south 
comprising the Netherlands East Indies, the Brit- 
ish possessions of Borneo, Malaya and Burma 
will be severed from Japan proper. The great 
flow of transportation and supply upon. which 
Japan’s vital war industry depends will be cut, 
as will the counter-supply of his forces to the 


- south. -A half million men will be cut off with- 


“regidor lead on. 


Another was between “San Jose and. Dulag. 


out hope of !stipport and with ultimate destruc- 
tion at the leisure of the Allied forces. In broad 
strategical conception, the defense line of the 
Japanese, which extends along the coast of Asia 
from the Japan Islands, through Formosa, the 
Philippines, the East’ Indies, to Singapore and 
Burma, will be pierced in the center, permit- 
‘ting. an envelopment'to the south and to the 
north. Hither flank will be vulnerable and can 
be rolled .up at will.’ Every able-bodied man 
who escaped from Corregidor in Manila Bay be- 
fore it) surrendered May 6, 1942, went along on 


. the invasion to liberate the Filipinos and their 


imprisoned fellow-Americans from bondage.— 
Fighting continued in Aachen. Canadians fought 
imside Breskens, just across the estuary from 
flooded Walchern Island, while another Canadian 
column splashed through the marshes three miles 
to within one mile of Oostburg; in the center 
of the pocket.—Through clouds, at 50 degrees 
below zero, United States planes bombed the 
Mannheim, Mainz and Ludwigshafen areas; 27 
American planes were shot down, Berlin said.— 
The northwest. Burma town of Tiddim was 
captured by Indian troops after an air attack 
that smashed Japanese defenses covering the 
“pr Rael approaches. Fall of the base from which 
he Japanese launched their invasion of Manipur 
State in India early this year came after months 
of fighting in the first Japanese stand in this 
area since the action at Bishenpur, India, last 
spring.—British planes and Allied ships attacked 
the Nicobar Islands in the Indian Ocean. 


Oct. 20—In Leyte the Japanese shelled advancing 
United States infantry with mortars and artili- 
lery. Gen. MacArthur broadcast this appeal to 
the islanders: ‘‘I have returned . . . Rally to me. 
Let the indomitable spirit of Bataan and Cor- 
As the lines of battle roll 
forward to bring, you within the zone of opera- 
tion, rise and strike.’’ One beachhead extended 
trom San Ricardo, about three miles south of 
the island’s principal city of Tacloban, to Palo. 
A 


' third was reported at Panaon ‘‘on the southern tip 


of Leyte,’ but probably referred to the Island 
of Panaoh, immediately south of Leyte. These 
main landings were preceded by lodgements on 


Dinagat and Homonhon Island, commanding: the. 


enttance to Leyte Gulf—Russians took Belgrade, 
and occupied Debrecen. Premier Stalin and Prime 
Minister Churchill ended their 10-day meeting 

Moscow.—After a 19-day siege ‘‘wrecked and 
smoking’ Aachen was surrendered to the Allies 
by the German garrison. The Canadian First 
Army, meanwhile, opened a new drive into Hol- 
land along a five-mile front north of Antwerp 
and advanced two miles to within 16 miles of 
Breda, communications center in the western 
Netherlands. South of the Schelde, the Canadians 
reduced by half the’ German pocket commanding 
the Antwerp channel and captured Middleburg 
and Aardenburg, eight and 10 miles respectively, 


,south of the area flooded by waters released ant 


northeast of Brugge. American armor on th 
right flank of the British Second. Army resumi 
its drive along the Helmond-Venlo railroad andi 
advanced a mile.—British planes bombed Nurem= 
berg and Wiesbaden areas, also Rosenheim. 
Pegensburg and Brueck areas.—The creation @: 
@ new military zone in France that left Paris 
and all but a narrow strip of the country ex- 
clusively under the authority of the French Goy~ 
ernment was announced after a Cabinet meeting, 
The new line between the military and civil zone 
runs from Boulogne to Ardennes, then east of 
Nancy to the, Rhone and down the Rhone 4G 
Marseille. North and east’ of this line will oe 
the zone where the Allies’ Commander-in-Chie= 
will hold supreme: authority, while all the res® 
of France will be under French authority. ¥ 

Oct. 21—In Leyte, United States troops advane~ 
ing inland on a 20-mile front captured the: Taclos 
ban airstrip and the town by that name, capita 
of the Island. American ground forces advance 
four miles in all sectors and Allied bombers his P 
struck at Davao. Headquarters also disclosed tha 
83 officers and men who were prisoners of thy 
Japanese in the Philippines for two and one- 
years were rescued several weeks ago.—tIn Ita 
Allied forces occupied the port of Cs 
the Adriatic coast area after street combats 


the Germans; also Civitella di Romagno 4a 
Galeata.—Allied troops advanced a mile’ east. 
Aachen, toward Duren. The Canadian First Army 
with British aid, advanced nine miles in 
Dutch-Belgian border region in a drive te © 


tacked in Hungary.—Russians in Hungary 
wanced 20 miles to the Danube River, 84 
south of Budapest. In East. Prussia they we 
within 20 miles of Konigsberg.—In Burma {hij 
British occupied Haka, 50 miles south of Tidding 
~-The Allies Eastern Fleet struck with ait_powe 
and bombardments at the Andamans, the Nicoba 
Islands, Sumatra and Java, against only slig 


opposition. z ; 
Oct. 22—On Leyte, Gen. MacArthur decl 


wealth Government, who landed with the Amer 
icans. United States infantry and cavalry ai 
tacked Palo, five miles south of Tacloban @m 
took the town of San Ricardo. The airfield 
Dulage is also in American possession. é 
planes bombed United States invasion shipp 
in the Leyte»gulf. United States planes. bombe 
the port of Cagayan on Mindanao.—Allied p 
bombed .the Hamm, WNuenster, Hanover @ 
Brunswick areas east and northeast of the fror 
in the Netherlands; also Neuss.—British fore# 
landed on the Greek island of Lemnos and othe 
in the Cyclades Group.—In the Netherlands th 
Allies took Breskeris and Eschen. Gen. Pa f 
troops pushed the enemy back toward Sarre 


Bruyeres. 2 
of Etang de Lindre, whose 200-year-old dam 
breached by fighter-bombers at Gen. Patton’s pew 
sonal request, were pouring west for seven mi 
or more,—In East Prussia the Russians reach 
the Niemen River opposite, Tilsit. The Germe 
High Command said German troops had wit, 
drawn from the Niemen’s north bank along 
front of 15 to 20 miles ‘‘on both sides of i 
to the southern bank of which the city ie. 5 
Russians captured Sombor in Yugoslavia.’ Russii 
troops driving the Germans out of the nickel mi 
country in northern Finland smashed to 
Norwegian border along an 80-mile front at 
stood within three miles of Kirkenes, Nazi < 
and U-boat raiding base on the lend-lease Ate 
supply line to Murmansk.—The battle int! 
East Prussja border area spread as far south . 
the area of Augustoy.—British West African troo 
in the Arakan region of lower Burma Eee 
Japanese eastward to the Kaladan River aft 
Se esbe from bird Ea Pte vate 
inside India, across e 3,000-foot jungle- t 
Arakan. hills. ; ase’ fi; 


Oct. 23—The United States, Britain \ 
recognized the de Gaulle regime as the Prove, 


ed States subm 
the Netherlan 
Canadian 


Cervia; the Americans reached 
Frassineto.—Russian forces sg the Mem 


_ Teached the coast to the north at Scheipenthoms 

d to the south of Starrischken, four miles from 

» the port at Dinwethen. The north bank of the 

Niemen River has been cleared from the coast 

3 Jurbarkas, After having captured the East 

Tussian border city of Schirwindt, the 2ussians 
took Eberirode, Filipow and Suwalk. 

_ Oct, 24—In a three-day battle between United 
States and Japanese war-fleets in the Gulf of 
. yte, and the Surigao Strait, in the Philippines, 

the Americans sank 25 enemy ships—two battle- 
, Ships, four airplane carriers, six heavy cruisers, 
three light cruisers, three small cruisers or large 
» destroyers, and six destroyers; probably sunk— 
‘fone battleship, four heavy cruisers, two light 
cruisers, seven destroyers. "The Navy Department 
reported that, all the Japanese ships that escaped 
Were apparently heavily damaged. The United 
States ships lost, the Navy Department said, were 
the light carrier, Princeton; two escort carriers, 
two destroyers and one destroyer escort. Tokyo's 
idm was that 31 Yates States ships were sunk 
@nd 39 other ships stt afire, damaged or, beached. 
=tn Leyt€, United States forces moved from 
Dulag north ‘to the coast to capture San Jose 
@nd south to take Dao. Other United States 
troops, moving directly inland toward the Burauen 
Foad junction and the west coast, through rain 
and mud and swamps, reached the outskirts of 

San: Pablo.” In addition to the towns of Leyte the 
) Americans now hold all of the islands that domi- 

Mate the entrances to the Gulf of Leyte, base 
pfor invasion ships. Thé islands are Suluan, an 
"Outpost facing the open Pacific hetween the en- 

Mirance to the gulf proper and the Surigao Strait: 

Homonhon, west of Suluan, separated from Samar 

dsland by the main Gulf entrance, and Dinagat, 
@southward from Homonhon across the Surigao 
| Strait and just north of Mindanao, 

sOuthern island of the Philippines. American 
PS drove spearheads into parts of Leyte Valley 
rough swamps,- undergrown banana groves and 
Cornfields to seize San Pablo airfield in a seven- 
Mile advance.—Across a deep strait a Leyte con- 
tingent has established a beachhead on Samar 
E d.—The United States proclaimed the end 
Martial law in Hawaii.—United States planes 
bed the Japanese island of Kyushu, one of the 
me islands.—In Holland the British fought into 
mtogenbesch and took Esch and Bost.—German 
ot bombs landed in Belgium and in the Lon- 


don area. 
Oct. 25—On Leyte, United States forces in a 
ee-mile advance occupied Buraen. The Amer- 
1 front is nine miles inland and includes seiz- 
ure of six airfields and 31 towns and villages. 
phe invasion of Samar, with an erea of 5,124 
are miles, was made by dismounted cavalry of 
: Gen. Verne D. Mudge’s First Cavalry Di- 
Wision which presented the drive with a 17-mile 
Smpuoibious drive up the northeastern Leyte coast 
hich lengthened the American lines to 43 miles. 
m. MacArthur said American troops hurled back 
anatical Japanese bayonet counter-attack near 
auen, and destroyed a suicide~squadron of 
my troops which filtered into the town of 
flo by driving Filipino men and women in front 
,them. In an attack on United States shipping 
bed Gulf, the enemy lost 56 planes. United 
planes bombed the enemy airplant assembly 
on Kyushu Island; Japeaess planes bombed 
ban. United States planes opened a four- 
attack on Yap.—In Norway Russians took 
he Barents seaport of Kirkenes and 30 other 
places and in Poland they took Dabroka, seven 
a from  Warsaw.—Allied planes bombed 
anghai.—United States planes attacked Hamm 
oil plants in the Hamburg area.—In the 's 
Hertogenbosch area’ the Germans blew up three 
dges over the Zuid Willemsyaart Canal, which 
parates the factory district in the northeastern 
ection of the city—captured by the British—from 
seat and shopping areas southwest of 

can: : 


shops 


joined 
coast between San 


h of Leyte’s eastern coast “captured Tabonta- 
three and one-half miles west of the Catmon 
Ss, to close’ the gap between the northern and 
ern beachhead forces; 39 enemy planes were 
down. Gen..MacArthur rae widespread 
s oa als southwest Pacific airforces extend- 


§ on the Schelde 
leading to Antwerp. he Scots took 
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Tilburg where the Germans blew up bridges. Cap- 
turing Vugt, one and one-half miles south of 
s Hertogenbosch, British armor pushed three 
miles southwest of Helvoirt. United States planes 
bombed factories at Bielefeld, Muenster and Han- 
Over; British planes raided the chemical works 
at Leverkusen.—In Greece, Patriot forces occu- 
led Larissa; Allied troops on Oct. 23 took the- 
sland of Skopelos, in the Sporades Group.—Rus- 
sian troops were within five and one-half miles of 
Gumbinnen in East Prussia and Berlin said the ad- 
vance was 12 miles from Insterburg. Mukacevo, 
center of the Carpathian Ukraine in Ozechoslo- 
vakia, was captured, and the Russian Army 
pushed 55 miles southwest of Petsamo. 

Oct. 27—Gen. MacArthur announced the Japan- 
ese were blowing up bridges in a withdrawal at 
the mouth of Leyte Valiey, and control of Samar 
had been won, “with the aid of organized local 
guerrillas practically the entire island of Samar 
is now under our domination, and civil govern- 
ment will shortly be organized for the entire 
brovince.’’—In Italy advancing British troops were 
pushed back by the Germans at the Ronco River, 
two miles east of Forli, 3% miles southeast of 
Bologna.—British planes bombed, the Berlin area. 
—In the Netherlands the British took Tilburg 
and ‘s Hertogenbusch. They landed on Zuid 
Beveland Island.—In Ruthenia, Russians took 
Uzhorod, and advanced six miles in Slovakia; in 
Yugoslavia they got Novi Sao. The Germans 
took Nyiregyhaza in Hungary.—Japanese troops, 
pushing southward from their base at Kiyang, 
advanced 60 miles in eight days and captured the 
Hunan communications center of Ningyuan, 110 
miles east of the the Kwangsi province capital 
of Kweilin. 

Oct 28—The White House announced Gen. Joseph 
W. Stilwell had been reiieved as Chier of Stam 
to Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, as Deputy to 
Admiral (the Lord Louis) Mountbatten, com- 
mander of the South East Asia Command, and 
as United States commander of the China-Burma- 
India theatre and had been recalled to Washing- 
ton. The former -China-Burma-India theatre 
will be divided into two theatres under separate 
commanders. The United States forces in the 
China theatre will be commanded by Maj. Gen. 
A. C. Wedemeyer, who has been appointed cont 
currently by the Generalissimo, Chief of Staff 
of the China theatre. Gen. Wedemeyer is now 
Deputy Chief of Staff to Admiral Mountbatten. 
The United States forces in the India-Burma 
theatre will be commanded by Lieut. Gen. Daniel 
I. Sultan, now deputy commander of the China- 
Burma-India theatre.—Allied planes bombed the 
Cologne, Muenster and Hamm areas.—On Leyte, 
United States forces now hold a 67-mile front.— 
In Leyte, President Sergio Osmena and the Philip- 
pines Corhmonwealth Government reopened post- 
offices’ and issued “‘victory’’ currency based on 
the American dollar, worth two pesos. In Leyte 
Gulf, Japanese planes sank three large trans- 
ports and one unidentified vessel; Japanese planes 
torpedoed two cruisers and damaged three other 
vessels, Tokyo said,—In the Netherlands the 
Canadians took the seacoast fortress of Bergen 
op Zoom.—in France the (de Gaulle) Provisional 
Government decreed that the socalled Patriotic 
Guard must be disarmed and dissolved, and their 
members could join the regular military organiza- 
tions.—Bulgaria signed an armistice with the 
United States, Russia and Great Britain in Moscow. 
—Front line reports in Italy said fighting below 
Bologna had turned that area “‘into one of the 
worst charnal houses this campaign has seen. 
Losses have been heavy on both sides and the 
American divisions holding the bulge just south 
and southeast of their objective have taken costly 
punishment.’’—Russian forces took Jablouna- 
Zegjonow, nine miles northwest of Warsaw. 

Oct. 29—On Leyte United States forces control 
approximately two-thirds of the island—1,800 
square miles, and, on Samar, the Japanese garri- 
sons ‘‘are helpless and can be destroyed at will.”’ 
The Americans hold an unbroken coastline of 212 
miles, from Carigara on the northwest coast to 
Panaon Island off the southeast. coast. The 
southern part of Leyte was secured by guerrilla- 


| supported forces who landed on D-Day at Sogod 


Bay, on the island’s southern coast. At the same 
time other American forces stormed ashore on 
nearby Panaon Island, to secure the south.—The 
pours Asia Command headquarters of Admiral 
ord Louis Mountbatten safd the recall of Ge 

Stilwell would not change the command's pri 

aim of giving the utmost aid’ to China by air 
transport and over the Burma Road. when it is 
reopened.—The Russians captured Cop on the 
upper Tisza River in Hungary.—In the Nether- 


lands Breda was taken by Allied troops. The 
British Saas Wouw; the Canadians seizeg™@ Ka- 
palle.—Gresk guerrillas seized the town of Plata- 


mona, 46 miles southwest of the flaming Grecian 
port of Salonika.—In Italy the entire Adriatic 
sector was a sea of mud and the most advanced 
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elements of the Eighth Army were so isolated by 
swollen streams and swamps that they were being 
supplied by rope bridges, rowboats and am- 
phibious craft. British troops astride the eastern 
end of the highway between Bologna and Rimini 
could not use the road because of fioods.—Robot 
-bombs again fell in the London area. 

‘Oct. 30—In Leyte, United States forces drove 
across the northern end of the island after cap- 
turing Jaro, 12 miles by highway from Carigara 
Bay. The Americans found only Japanese rear 
guards at Jaro. Allied patrol planes sank or dam- 
aged a large enemy tanker and two small freight- 
ers off Borneo. There also was a 25-ton bombing 
of Macassar, Dutch Celebes, and raids on Timor 
airdromes.—In Holland heavy fighting continued 

| in the Meijei area. On abandoned South Beveland 
the. Canadians pushed across the island and 
reached the causeway thgt leads to water-logged 
Walcheren Island. The Canadians, following the 
main road, ‘started at Goes, South Beveland’s 
largest town, and reached the channel which'sepa- 
rates the two islands. German troops in south- 
western Holland were bombed by Allied planes as 
they streamed north to escape over the Maas 

_ (Meuse) River by boat and ferry at Willemstad 


Sj by the road and rail bridges at Moerdijk, eight 


, 


* 


miles east, and by a third bridge north of Geer- 
truidenberg, 12 miles farther east. Canadian troops 
opened another assault on the Channel port of 
Dunkirk and were repulsed, Berlin said.—Allied 
planes bombed: the Hamburg-Harburg-Hamm, 
penenster, Cologne and other areas through the 
clouds. 

Oct. 31—On Herts, United States troops pushed 
north up the central valley to within eight miles 
of the west coast on Carigara Bay, where other 

» United States forces were in see-saw combat with 
reinforced Japanese. In the Dugami area 1,090 
Japanese dug into a system of concrete bunkers 
and blockhouses were wiped out by infantry units 
using flame throwers and supported by tanks.— 
In Holland there is heavy fighting for the ap- 
‘proaches to Walcheren Island across the cause- 
way connecting it with Zuid Beveland.—Robot 
bombs fell in the London area in daylight for the 
first time in a month. The attack followed 
another of the almost nightly raids.—In the West- 
ern Vosges area after a two-month assault, United 
| States and French troops got into Baccarat, Berlin 
‘said.—The Australian Army has been withdrawn 
from the Pacific for rest and reinforcement.— 
Japanese forces, attacking Kweilin in three col- 
umns, smashed through Chinese defenses to within 
six miles of the city. One Japanese ‘column was 
reported to be engaged in “‘severe fighting’ with 
Chinese troops, six miles east of the city. Another 
column crossed the Kwei River, six miles north- 
east of the city but was “‘thrown back’’ while a 
third column.was stopped on the Kwei, nine miles 
southeast of the city.—Prime Minister Churchill, 
asking. prolongation of Parliament for another 
year, told the Commons that the war against 
Germany might continue into the summer of 
1945 and that the war against Japan probably 
would go on for a year and a half after that. 
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Nov. 1—A delayed McArthur bulletin, dated in 
Leyte, Oct. 28, said that the Philippine President 


and his Cabinet, who had landed with the Ameri-' 


can troops, had held their first Cabinet meeting on 
Philippine soil. ‘‘It will be my cardinal policy to 
see to it that the slightest vestige of Japanese in- 
' ,fluence is destroyed,’’ said Brig. Gen. Carlos P. 
Romulo, secretary of the Department of Informa- 
tion and Public Relations. The immediate: reor- 
ganization of the Philippine Army, with guerrilla 


) forces as a nucleus, will be started,’’ Romulo said. 


t. 


The guerrilla bands on Leyte were made part of 
the American Sixth Army.—On Leyte the battle for 
-Carigara was in 1 Sp At Ormoc the Japanese 
were landing reinforcements.—Japanese troops 
‘were storming the gates of Kweilin from the north, 
east and south.—British troops drove two more 
miles down the Mytikyina-Mandalay railroad in 
northern Burma to within one mile of Mawlu, 65 
miles southwest of Myitkyina, in the new Allied 
drive to open a land route to China.—Allied planes 
bombed the Ruhr and Rhineland areas. and plants 
in Holland.—In Holland, Commandos of the Brit- 
ish Army and Navy waded ashore on Walcheren 
\ Island. under cover of bombardment from field 
» guns firing across the Schelde and frem the main 
_ batteries of ‘the battleship Warspite and monitors 
Erebus and Roberts. The landings, made at West- 
kapelle and Flushing, site of German costal bat- 
teries commanding the entrance to the Schelde 
estuary, coincided with the advance by Canadian 
troops on the eastern shore of Walcheren Island 
after a 24-hour fight across the causeway linking 
Walcheren Island with Zuid Beveland. British in- 
fantry fought their way four miles inshore around 
and ‘through Flushing.. Marine Commandos to the 
northwest also.moved inland against resistance by 
German forces. 


but were forced te give ground to Japanese troop 
in the northwestern suburb.—Finnish troops, push=— 
ing German units up the Polar Circle Highway, | 
advanced 14 miles from Tankapirtti to Kaunispaeae — 
Moor, nine miles south of the key Ivalo junction. | 
—In Holland, the British fought their way into 
German gun positions in the Flushing and West- | 
kapelle sectors. In the Hwertgen Forest area | 
United States soldiers took Vossenack and Ger- 
meter, south of the Cologne plain. In the Vosges | 
area. the French occupied the road junction at 
Baccarat. The Germans took two bridgeheads over 
the Mark River.—In a plane battle over the Ger= 
man oil plant at Merseburg the Allies lost 69° 
craft, the Germans 208.—In Greece, liberation of 
Salonika was,announced by the. British. ee 
Nov. 3—On Leyte, under a canopy of planes, four 
transports loaded with Japanese docked at Ormoe © 
at night; two other transports were sunk by thi 
Americans. The Japanese started a forced march 
northward along the Ormoc-Pinamopoan main 
highway and were attacked by United States 
troops. —United States planes from India bombed | 
rail yards at Rangoon, in Burma; Chinese forces ; 
took Lungling.—Japanese planes damaged several | 
ships in a United States carrier group in an at-- 
tack, and caused light casualties; 10 enemy planes + 
wére destroyed. —In Holland, on Walcheren, the » 
British took Domburg. Allied patrols entered Mei-» 
jel. United States forces advanced two and a hi 
miles and seized Schmidt, but were pushed out 
the next day by the Germans.—In Hungary the 
Russians were within five miles of the Budapest| 
suburb of Soroksar, and within artillery ranges 
of Pest, eastern half of capital._In Italy thee 
British fought for Forli airfield, two miles odes 


east of the highway junction of Forli at the e 

of the Po Valley, while rains halted action on @ 
American Fifth Army front south of Bologna. 
4m Greece the British occupied Florina, five m 
from the Yugoslav frontier. The leader of the 
first British troops to enter Salonika said th 
Germans carried out demolitions among the dock 
and elsewhere. British destroyers sank three enem 
destroyers off the Yugoslav coast in the Adriatic 
Marshal Tito reported the papture of the Adriatics 
port of Zara, 90 miles south of Fiume, By 

Nov. 4—On Leyte, both sides reinforced in 

Ormoce area, The Japanese resisted all attempts ted 
break their road block at Pinamopoan, whichl 
stands guard at the northern end of the na: “OW 
Ormoc valley corridor.—Japanese forces, by-pa 
ing encircled Kweilin, captured two of the majo 
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Lorient, La Rochelle and the mouth of the 
Re ov. 6—Japan, which has been at mace Witt 
' Russia and at the same time an ally of Germany, 
7Was named as an aggressor nation by Premier 
_ Stalin in an address announcing that the Soviet 
" armies had at last expelled German troc,s “from 
the confines of our country.’’ In closing he said: 
Now the last, final mission remains for the Red 
Army, namely, to complete, together with the 
armies of our allies, the task of defeating the Ger- 
man fascist armies, finishing off the fascist beast 
in his Own lair, and raising over Berlin the banner 
of victory. There is ground to reckon on this task 
_ being fulfilled by the Red Army in the near fu- 
ture.’’—Lord Moyne (Walter E. Guinness), Brit- 
ish Resident Minister in the Middle East, was 
assassinated and his chauffeur killed in Cairo, 
Egypt. The two assassins were captured and gave 
their names as Moshe Cohen and Itachak Salzman. 
Police said that the prisoners, one of .them 
Wounded by Egyptian police, had declared: ‘‘We 
are members of the 
israel and what we did was on instructions from 
this organization.”—On the Western Front in 
the Huertgen area German counter-attacks gained 
half of Vossenack. In the Schelde sector the Ger- 
Mans withdrew across the Meuse, blowing up the 
bridges.—British planes made a i0-minute night 
raid on rail yards in the Coblenz area. United 
States planes bombed the Hamburg sector.—United 
States planes in the southern. Lyzon sank five 
Ships and destroyed 249 planes, and, in fhe har- 
bor of Manila, damaged 14 cargo ships in a two- 
day attack. 
2 Nov. 7—On Leyte, in the Ormos sector, units 
Of the United States 24th Division, trapped by 
_ dapanese, suffered heavy casualties as the enemy 
) turned captured American machine guns against 
"them. In the central Leyte’ Valley, troops of the 
United States 96th. Division pushed westward 
; @gainst entrenched Japanese forces near the vil- 
) lage of Patok, four miles beyond Dagami. Here the 
» Snemy had built concrete pillboxes hidden in 
\waist-high grass and progress was slow as ar- 
tillery blasted enemy positions ahead of the in- 
Gantry. United States planes dropped 260 tons 
Of bombs on Japanese airfields in islands ringing 
the Visayan Sea to keep them from interfering 
With American invasion operations on Leyte.— 
Japanese forces, driving along the Huan-Kwangsi 
)failway, advanced to within 20 miles of the rail- 
“way city of Liuchow.—Japanese reoccupied, by 
f id t, in a storm, the island of Ngeregong, 12 
"Miles northeast of the upper tip. of Peliliu, in the 
_ Southern Palaus—On the Western Front there 
) was heavy fighting in wind-driven rain and icy 
mud in the Huertgen Forest. and the Allies gained 
im the village of Vossenack—‘‘a heavy German 
"eounter-attack broke into the village &s far as 
\ the church, standing at the crossing of the road 
Wrom the north to Schmidt with the east-west 
) highway. That village church was the center of 
bitter “fighting. Snipers fired from behind tomb- 
Stones. and the lines were too close for artillery. 
’ At times both Americans and Germans were in 
fe church at once,”’ Schmidt was still in German 
a ession. German tanks and grenadiers south- 
east of Stolberg annihilated an American group 
cut off there and, after heavy battles, captured 
. cality of in the face of 


" @ more effective weapon by Berlin.—The organized 
revolutionary movement in Slovakia, Berlin said, 
ha lapsed after two months ‘“‘difficult fighting 
in mountains and woods’’ and General Viest, mem- 

sr of the London exile government and com- 

hander of the so-called Czechoslovak Army, and 
is chief of staff were taken prisoner. 

troops| launched attacks on 


the southeast. The Americans still clun 
Fossenack, although the Germans retained a foot~ 
id in the eastern edge of this shattered village. 
nited States 3rd Army troops shattered a German 
afense line along the Seille River south of Metz. 
advances up to three miles they took a dozen 


‘S. 
v. 9—On the Western Front, Gen. Patton’s 
s in three areas on a 55-mile front, reported 
ces of four and a half to five miles; 12 more 
s and villages were cleared of the enemy or 
we aes josition at Metz was 
tte by United States First Army 
Ruertenee Forest ed 800 yards 
¢ fownh of Huertgen in the Schmidt- 
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Vossenack-Huertgen triangle. Another advance was 
made West of Schmidt, while at Vossenack Ameri- 
can troops drove the enemy from more than half 
a town. In the Vosges Mountains area the United 
States Seventh Army troops took a village west 
of St. Die. In Holland, Polish infantrymen, wet to 
the waist after a five-hour march in the night 
through the marshlands along the Meuse (Maas), 
seized Moerdijk, home of the bridges over the 
Hollandsch Diep.—Russian forces crossed the Tisza 
River northeast of Budapest. The German. High 
Command reported that Red Army forces had won 
a Danube bridgehead west of Apatin, 125 miles 
south of Budapest, “and said Soviet’ troops were 
attacking a German-held bridgehead on the east 
bank of the Danube opposite Dunafoeldvar, 42 
miles south of Budapest.—British planes raided 
the Hanover area. United States planes bombed 
Saarbruecken.—In Italy, British. troops crossed 
the canal forming the east boundary of the Forli 
airfiéld and advanced to within 500 yards of 
the village of Bussecchio, a mile southeast of 
Forli.—On Leyte United States artillery shelled 
Ormoc. The Japanese landed reinforcements from 
Mindanao, Cefu and other Philippine Islands. 
The Americans reported gains south of Carigara 
Bay.—In Burma, Fort White was captuyed from 
the Japanese. 

Nov. -1@—On Leyte the Japanese landed 5,000 
to 10,000 troops, but lost seven destroyers, three 
cargo ships and 15 planes. A United States 
cavalry division in northern Leyte gained up to 
five miles in the mountains south and west of 
Carigara. At times the Americans were advanc- 
ing through clouds clinging to the mountain 
range.—The Japanese reported they had stormed 
and captured Kweilin and Linchow, former sites 
of United States air bases——German long-range 
rocket bombs (V-2) nave fallen on British soil 
for, several weeks, Prime Minister Churchill told 
Commons. They rise, he said, 60 or 70 miles into 
the stratosphere, after the launching, travel faster 
than sound (about 720 miles.an hour in the air), 
contain only the same amount of explosive (about 
1 ton) as the robot bemb—the V-1— but pene- 
trate more deeply om impact, while it produces 
less blast effect. V-2 casualties and damage thus 
far have not been great, Churchill said, hut he 
warned there was no need to exaggerate the 
danger.—Southeast of Metz, Gen. Patton’s troops 
took Delme Ridge, which blocked entrance to a 
valley.—In ‘Italy the conquest of Forli was com- 
pleted by the British—The Russians gained up 
4o seven miles northeast of Budapest and ‘cut 
the rail line to Slovakia.—United States planes 
pombed new airfields near Frankfort; they lost 21 
blanes, Berlin said_—A Berlin bulletin said; *‘For 
weeks past the harbor area of Antwerp has been 
under heavy fire of our V-1 and V-2.. Heavy 
damages already have been caused in the town 
and in the dock and harbor installations.”’ 

Noy. 11—France was formally invited to sit in 
the European Advisory Commission in London in 
full membership with the “big three’’ powers, 
Great Britain, Russia and the United States, 
The invitation admits French couhsels in’ the 
war settlement with Germany and other prob- 
lems of peace.—United States planes sank four 
troop ships and six destroyers in a‘raid on a 
Japanese convoy landing more reinforcements 
on Leyte, in Ormoc Bay.—Fighting in the Ormoc 
Valley and the heights to the eastward over- 
looking the Pinamopoan-Ormoc road_ progressed 
slowly gy Japanese resistance, Elements of 
the First Cavalry Division, conquerors of Cari- 
gara, pressed forward to a point eight miles 
southwest of the town.—United States planes from 
China bombed plants and docks at Omura, on 
the Japanese island of Kyushu; also targets in 
China and Nanking and Shanghai.—United States 
troops were within five miles of Metz. Others are 
spearheading east of the Seille River, Still others 
peg the Nied River and drove up the rail- 
road from Nancy.—Berlin said that in evacuating 
German island garrisons in the Aegean Seay they 
had sunk 194 British planes and 16 submarines.— 
In. Italy, Allied troops pushing forward from 
Forli in ‘the eastern Po Valley were halted just 
outside the city at_ the Ravaldino Canal, which 
they found the German tanks and infantry 
bt age go strength. 

Nov. 12—On Leyte, Gen. MacArthur’s forces ad- 
vanced agymtch as three miles on the road from 
Carigara Bay to. Ormoc. The main column, 
supported by tanks and planes, moved from Li- 
mon toward Ormoc, on which the planes let go 
62 tons of bombs.—United States warships, Tokyo 
said, shelled the island of Iwo, in the Volcano 
group, preceded pi a plane attack,—Heinrich 
Himmler, Gestapo chief, read in Munich a procla- 
mation purportedly’ from Hitler, saying the Ger- 
man people were prepared to defend ‘‘every house 
and every street”. in the land against an enemy 
penetration and that Germany will “fight until 
our damned enemies will . . . conclude a decent 
peace.”’—The German battleship, Tirpitz, was 
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shot up by three sis-ton bombs and capsized and 
sank in Tromso Fjord, in Northern Norway. Lon- 
don disclosed that after the sinking five of @ 
-convoy. of 11 German ships were estroyed in 
those waters.—in the advance on Metz, Gen. Pat- 

\ ton’s forces gained up to four miles. A cold wind 

and gusts of sleet and snow whipped across 
the eastern France battlefield, limiting visibility 

to a mile or less and preventing aerial support, 
although early in the day American fighter planes 

‘ ‘strafed and shelled the retreating German col- 
umns. On Gen. Patton’s north flank, near the 
Saar border,’ the Germans counter-attacked with 
armor but they were checked on the east bank 
of the Moselle River after gaining a mile. Later 
most of the ground was reported made up, put- 
ting the Americans back in the vicinity of Koenigs- 
macher bridgehead over the Moselle and four 
miles from the German frontier in the Saar 
yegion.—In Hungary the Russians took Manor, 
~ 44 miles southeast of Budapest; 65 miles to the 

northeast they seized Mezokovesd. 

¥ Nov. 13—Gen. Patton’s men occupied Varny, 

‘one of the 22 forts, facing west from Metz, five 

} miles south of the city. It had been abandoned. 
The fort at Thionyille, 15 miles north of Metz, 
also’ was taken. The city itself had been en- 
tered by United States troops the day before 
against ‘‘violent resistance,’ Berlin stated, ‘‘and 
furious fighting was going on for the old citadel.” 
—United States planes bombed. the Hamburg in- 
dustrial area.—The United States submarine, 
Darter, has been destroyed by its;own crew to 

» preven capture, Washington, announced.—In 
Hungary, Soviet troops entered Juszersny, 37 
miles east of Budapest, and Taszapati, southwest 

of the capital.—V-1 and V-2 bombing raids on 
‘London and the Antwerp area were intensified, 
Berlin said.—United States planes bombed the 
harbor of Manila and Cavite, and airfields on: 
Luzon. Admiral Nimitz estimated that 11 Japan- 

ese cargo ships and tankers were sunk or left 

| plazing at the end of the raid.—On Leyte, United 
i States troops closed slowly along the Ormoe road 
| .in the face of increasingly. strong opposition.— 

‘ To the east the 69th Division broke organized 

_ Japanese resistance in the hills flanking Dagami 

} and Patok, in \central Leyte Valley—At Chung- 
king the 14th United States Air Force disclosed 
jthat it had destroyed its Liuchow air base, last 

/important group of Allied airfields sin\ eastern 

. China, as Japanese troops closed in from the 

'- northeast and southeast. The loss leit the 14th 

_ its Kunming base. 400 miles further west, with 
| two other smali fields. , 

, Nov. 14—In the Metz sector, in France, some 
‘of Gen. Patton's troops fought into the suburbs 
to the west and south: two fortress groups and 
‘five villages were taken south of Metz, and the 

__ soldiers were two and one-half miles south of 

’ the city and three miles from it to the west. 
British infantry crossed the Helena~ Canal and 

- Yeached Neijel. In snow-covered ground, east 

' of Luneville, Allied troops advanced two miles. 
Men. of thes United States Third and Seventh 
(Armies Moved across the soggy Lorraine plain 
toward the Maginot Line.—Norwegian troops who 

' were trained in Britain are fighting with _the 
Russian Army in northern Norway and a Nor- 

| wegian military mission is attached to the Soviet 
command on the Arctic front. Finnish troops 

_ pursuing the Germans in north Finland crossed 

'+ a defended river line north of the village of 

_. Inare, 34 miles from the Norwegian border. 


| Nov. 15—Allied forces reported gains in the en- 
circlement of Metz from,the gast and the south. 
German counter-attacks hindered progress on 
Gen, Patton’s front across the Lorraine plain and 
_ from Koenigsmacher to the Forest of Chateau 
_  $alins: The advance in the American Seventh 
Army sector ‘slowed down south of Parroy Forest, 
but farther south, east of Baccarat, it was ac- 
celerated, and infantry in the hills across the 
harrow dripping valleys were within a mile of 
 Raon l’Etape, which commands the entrance to 
i Schirmeck Pass through the Voges Mountains. 
Infantry of the British Second Army, advancing 
south of the Noorden Canal west of: Venlo, -in the 
Netherlands, pushed four miles over marshes 
without encountering serious German resistance, 
The’ 26th Infantry Division took the towns of 
Marsel and Haraucourt, five miles west of Dieuze, 
the junction of seven roads, which is just south 
of the forest. Tanks of the Fourth Armored Di- 
vision east of the forest drove the enemy out of 
Z) Guebling, three miles south of the railroad june- 
Hy tion of Benestroff, and then pushed on across the 
watersoaked fields to attack the enemy in Bourgal- 
troff, a mile to the east.—In Hungary the Rus- 
__ Sians took Jaszbereny, 31 miles east of Budapest. 
—Rain and snow hindered operations in Italy.— 
In Leyte there was fighting as United States troops 
moving up the west coast from their landing 
_ place at Baybay, repulsed an enemy counter- 
attack 10 miles south of Ormoc near Balogo. 
Nov. 16—A small force of Americans seized the 
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Mapia Islands, enemy lookout post off the north- | 
west New Guinea coast, abou 919 miles south- — 
east of Leyte. On Leyte United States forces ad- 
vanced toward the so-called Yamashita Line, the 
enemy’s defense system on the northern end of 
the island.—On the western front six Allied armies | 
made a united move toward Germany. The Britjsh 
got within a mile of the Meuse River. Metz at- 
tacks by the Americans continued. Other United — 
States units pushed up flooded valleys toward 
the Vosges Mountains and Belfort. United States . 
planes dropped 8,000 tons of bombs on German 
fortified towns, strong points, field batteries and 
anti-aircraft guns in the path of the attacking 
Allied Armies eas and north of Aachen. Supreme 
Headauarters placed the total number of bombers» 
at 2,350.—Russian troops, expanding their trans— ~ 
Tisza River front northeast of Budapest to a | 
length of 125 miles, crossed the upper section of! © | 
the Tisza at two new points outflanking the wine ~ 
center of Tokaj. : ” 
Nov. 17—The attack on Metz and its ring of | 
forts was intensified by the Allies. Gen. Patton's 
troops started -a new attack that took them to) ; 


* 


within less than a mile from the Reich frontier 
in_ an area 14 miles northeast of Thionville. Other 
Allied forces drove within six miles of Dureren, 

bastion of the enemy’s recently constructed line 

along the Roer River. The British Second Army, ~ 
advancing across terrain hardened by frost, closed 
to the Meuse (Maas) River while gunners shelled ~ 
working‘ parties of German civilians and labor 
units working on fortifications across the river. |) 
British outposts were on the Meuse opposite Roer-=) | 
mond. The French were within five miles of © 
Belfort.—Berlin said the Allies lost 36 planes in | 
a raid in the Munich area. It was added that the 
Germans had completed destruction of the railway) | 
bridges of Moerdijk in Holland.—Lieut. Gen. Ray-— | 
mond A. Wheeler succeeded Gen. Joseph W. Stil- 
well as Deputy Commander of the Allied South-. 
east Asia Command.—On Leyte, the Americans 
blocked the road a mile south of Limon and 
destroyed a Japanese column.—Alternate rain and’ 


Nov. S 
Third Army forces pushed into Metz from th 
north and south and fought in the streets. Several” 
of the ring of forts were captured. The British | 
Second Army broke across the Zig Canal defenses 
and seized Helden, seven and one-half miles from 
the Germans’ Meuse (Maas) River town of Venlo 
in the eastern Netherlands; 17 miles to the sout 


vologne 
one and one-half miles into Germany, capturi 
the frontier towns of Perl and Ober-Perl jan al 
reaching Sehndorf near the junction of the Ger- 
man and Luxembourg borders. To the southeast, | 
Sree Sarees (eee mong a 10-mile front to . 
miles from ar 
hen eee oe e frontier of the 
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Geflenkirchen. Gen. Patton’s men advan 

west of Trier. The French moved Peet se 
through the Belfort Gap to within three ¥ 
Belfort fortress which guards the southern al 
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is in the area from Eschwiler to Geilenkirchen, t| 


mering of United States Ni 
bombers and the rifle companies won 
Patton announced, was fully encircle 
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Budapest and 23 
slovak border.—In Italy 
in the southeastern tip 


crossing innu ua 
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a new delaying line along the Adriatic co 


—Washington disclosed that on Nov. 
_ Longitude date) ships of the Pacific Fleet bom- 

ed install: ima Islatid in the 
ins. Nov. 14, units of the 8lst Army Di- 
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Oy a@ week by an enemy force of a Troximatel 
men.—United States forces landed. in the Asia 

as, 130 miles north of Sorong, 
oad ge ee ase fall of . 
m outhwes uchow:—London said that 
puting eee _ eer eae webs this morning 

2 emy activities directed against south- 
€rn England. Damage and casualties nace caused.’’ 


Noy. 20—In France, Allied troops penetrated 
‘Metz from south and horth. Because of the un- 
certainty whether the German 

boys worked their way 
Slipping down the side streets with the 
‘Tisss and machine guns at the 
Vaneing in a triangle bounded 
jthe Saar Rivers and the Ger 
five miles into the Reich on 

the front, w 
by the Third A: 


og miles into 


The French, 

. reached the 
Other French troops 
Allied planes bombed Coblenz, 
Pplaces.—A German counter- 
drove the Polish troops from Monte For- 
in Italy—Washington revealed loss in the 
Pacific of the destroyer Abner Read, the destroyer 
Eversole, and eight other United States 
it—not in the second battle of the Philippines. 
China, Gen. Ho Yung-chin was succeeded as 
ister of War by Gen. Chen Cheng.—United 
planes from China bases fired three ships 
id destroyed 118 planes in a raid on Manila. 
; ese forces on the China-Burma border cap- 
id Mangshih on the old Burma Road, while 
Chinese in north Burma penetrated Bhamo 

| @ race to open up the Ledo-Burma Road before 
le Japanesé break through into western China. . 


side the Reich east and southeast of Luxem- 

©. In the Aachen area Allied patrols were 
“aithin sight of the Roer River, which is backed 
the first enemy defense belt on the Cologne 
A The First f 


the north of the two American armies the 
of the British Second Army advanced east 
mortheast of Geilenkirchen. Other United 
es forces occupied Sarrebourg, 2 southern gate- 
to the Saar Valley. French patrols entered 
fulhouse. Allied planes—3,000 London said— 
ibed oi) plants in Hamburg, Merseberg and 
burg. They lost 40 aircraft but shot down 
seplus six on the ground.—Moscow said Soviet 
hibious units cleared all but a four-mile-deep 
aemy pocket on the Estonian island of Oesel in 
ive to win control of the Gulf of Riga. In 
angary the Red Army’s enveloping movement 
st Budapest gained five miles.—In Italy, mud, 
and fog prevailed.—United States planes 
Island plants in Omura, also 

in China. Japanese counter-attacks 
the British north of Pinwe in Burma to 
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There were 800 to 900 
men on each island.—In Italy the British and 
Poles advanced a mile.—Robot bombing, Berlin 

qd been extended to the Greater Liege 
area in Belgium.—The Soviet press announced 
that Marshal Klementy E. Voroshiloff had been 
relieved of his duties as a member of the eight- 
man top Defense Committee of the Soviet Union 
and had been replaced by Army Gen. Nikolai 
Bulganin, former Mayor of Moscow. 

Nov. 23—The battle for Strasbourg was carried 
into the streets by French troops of the Allied 
armies. Forces of the United States 12th Corps 
reached the St. Jean-Rohrbach-Leyviller area 
north of Hellimer, and forward elements of the 
infantry outfit were within eight miles of the 
German frontier at Rosselle and 10 miles from 
Saarbruecken, While the left flank of the Amer- 
ican Seventh Army and the right flank of the 
French First; Army continued their encircling 
movement around the Vosges, pressure was main- 
tained on enemy reargards remaining in the 
mountains to hold the passes. The American 
Third Division crossed the Meurthe River northeast 
01 Sc. wie, cap.uring Chates and Granarupt, five 
miles northeast of St. Die and two ang one-nalf 
mies northeast of Saales in the pass of that 
name. Meanwhile troops of ‘the 103d Division 
entered St. Die and mopped up German resistance. 
—Russian troops invaued the southeastern bor- 
ders of Slovakia; Berlin reported that ‘‘major 
Soviet forces’’ had lanaed on the 30-mile-long mid- 
Danube island of Csepel, which extends almost 
into the heart of Budapest. Red Army forces 
recaptured-the Ozechoslovak rail junction of Cop. 
—Alied planes bombed the synthetic oil works 
at Ge.senkirchen.—Applying its existing powers, 
the Canadian Government issued an order-in- 
council making 16,000 drafted mien immediately 
available as reinforcements for the Canadian 
pis vverseas.—Unitea States planes, operating 
from bases in the Mariannas, 1,500 miles away, 
bombed Tokyo in broad daylight, the first air 
raid on the city since April 18, 1942. The Musa- 
shina airplane plant was the chief target and the 
bombers reported it was in flames and smoking 
when the B-29’s departed. Other selected indus- 
trial targets also were bombed. It was estimated 
100 planes participated in She attack. Tokyo said 
there were 70.—On @, Yain-soaked United 
States troops occupied Limon and advanced 1,000 | 
yards south to the Leyte River. United States 
planes bombed the Island of Matsuwa.—Chinese 
lorces advanced from Mangshih on the Burma 
Road to within three miles of Chefang, opening up 
20 more miles of the land route to Burma. 

Nov. 24—The Germans still held a bridgehead 
on the west bank of the Rhine at Strasbourg and 
had begun to shell the city. United States and 
French forces occupied Saales. A German coun- 


.ter-attack north of the Seventh Army front ad- 


vanced in the directions of Eschenwiller, Bearen- 
dorf and Gungwiller, 10 miles northeast of the 
Saverne Gap. Supported by Messerschmitts, 
which strafed the roads, the Germans forced the 
Americans to withdraw. The Ninth Army, in 
sight of the Roer River, made a small advance 
in rain and mud. In the Vosges area there was 
action around Ballon d’Alsace, 12 miles north of 
Belfort. This is the second highest point in the 
Vosges, 4,109 feet. The French advance to Ballon 
d’Alsace covered a mile from'Le Thillot, which 
was taken. Chateau Lambert, northeast of Bel- 
fort, was captured and there was street fighting in 
Eloie, five miles northeast of the fortress. Little 
contact. was made with the Germans west of the 


22—A small advance carried troops of the 
States Ninth Army to .the Roer River. 
ench were in Mulhouse and moving north- 
i down the Rhine. United States and other 
approached Strasbourg from the west 
f averne Pass. Gen. Charles de Gaulle, 
lent of the French Provisional Government, 
broad 


Meuse (Maas) River by British troops fighting on 
the extreme left flank of the Allies’ armies. Holt- 
blerick, two miles west of Venlo and Blerick were 
captured and British infantry: moved! up to the 
river west of Venlo, while in the north Oostrum, 
two miles east of Venray, was captured.—Off 
Leyte, United States planes bombed an enemy 
convoy, killing or drowning 3,500 on the three 
transports and a destroyer. 

Nov. 25—After 10 days of fighting through the 
Huertgen forest, often from tree to tree, with 
bayonets, the Germans yielded ground, and the 
Allied soldiers reached the Cologne Plain. In 
counter-attacks the enecmy regained several towns 
in the Saverne Gap including Duratel and Es¢hen- 
willer. Gen. Patton’s soldiers pushed two miles 
across the Saar River in the Postroff area, 18 
miles south of Sarfeguemines, capturing Postroff 
and Baerendorffl. At the northern erfd of Gen. 
Patton’s front, already inside the Saar, units 
captured Butadorf, 14 miles southeast of Luxem- 
burg City and three miles inside the Reich 
frontier. The first Army penetrated Weiswiller, 
two miles @ast of Aachen; 40 towns were cap- 
tured during the day, mostly in the Strasbourg 
break-througk area, as advances up to seven miles 
were made. Moning. oe inside Strasbourg was 
completed except for a few snipers. On the ex- 
treme north flank, the British Second Army moved 


Patio 
zon 
got 


pony of transfer was in progress, but the 
Eade liberated with the capture 
enemy garrisons on the islands of 
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i Tiuchow had toppled Hochih and. the invader: 


er gear cre war nea FTE A OO SE - i 
to the Meuse (Maas) River, at Grubbenvorst, 
oe te iise north of Venlo. German counter-at- 


tacks gained ground in the Langerwehe area. 


Soviet armies. The Soviet attempt at. a break- 
through was “crews after artillery preparation in 
which nearly 200,00 
carried out with numerous tanks. The attempt 
was repelled partly by = counter-attacks. Minor 
breaches were ironed out.’’—United States planes 
renewed Reich oil plant bombings.—in Italy, the 
British, advancing north against ‘“‘very fierce 
erman resistance, reached the outskirts of 
Faenza.—Peleliu island in the Western Carolines 
Was officially ‘‘secured’”’ on Oct. 24, but some Jap- 
anese have dug themselves in on Bloody Nose 
Ridge in a ravine some 200 by 300 yards in diame- 
ter and American doughboys now are engaged ir 
a yard-bygyard struggle to blast them out with 
flame-throwWers, grenades and tanks.—Off Leyte 
three more troop ships of Japan were sunk by 
United States Planes. 

Nov. 26—On the Western Front a division of Gen. 
Pphtton’s troops were on three sides of St. Avoid, 
two miles beyond the. Maginot Line, and within 
four miles of the German border. In the Magi- 
not Line area they occupied 10 of the forts, and 
also seized an abandoned German ammunition 
plant (containing 1,000,000 shells. “The tightly 
compressed, bloody battle’? on the Cologne Plain 
continued without eithér side winning any great 
advantage. Infantry of the First Army cleared 
the’ Germans from Weisweiler while a tank force 
that had by-passed it fought its way to a position 
a mile from Frenz, just»south of the Adolf Hitler 
Highway. The American front line was estab- 
lished four miles from Dueren on the Roer River 
and the largest town between Aachen and Cologne. 
In an attack on the oil refinery at Misburg the 


Allies lost 50 planes in the air, and destroyed 129 


enemy craft.—In Czechoslovakia the Russians took 


, Michalovce and Humenne.—Allied air attacks on 


Luzon destroyed 18 enemy ships including a crui- 
Ser and a destroyer. Tokyo said the Allies lost two 
aircraft carriers and a large cruiser; and, in Nov. 
22-23, Japanese planes destroyed or damaged 89 
planes.—The United States 14th Air Force de- 
stroyed and abandoned its Nanning base in south- 
ern Kwangsi Province, the Seventh American air- 
field to be blown up and evacuated since the Jap- 
anese penetrated Hunan Province last summer. 
The Nanning base, last large United States instal- 
Jation in southeast China, was destroyed by the 
Americans Nov. 20 in the face of rapid Japanese 
drives through Kwangsi toward the Burma’ Road 
city of Kweiyang to the northwest. 

Nov. 27—Some of. Gen. Patton’s troops (95th 
Iniantry) pushed through German rearguards and 
advanced six miles to reach Merten, south of the 
German frontier, southwest of Saarlautern. First 
Army soldiers got into Langerwehe; Ninth Army 
forces fought at Kolmar, Altdorf and Kirchberg 
on the Roer. The mud was 18 inches deep in 
places. _A front line dispatch said ‘‘10 days of 
the hardest fighting in which the Americans have 
been engaged since the start of the campaign have 
brought the British only three and one-half miles 
northeast of Geilenkirchen, have put the Ninth 
Army’s'doughboys on the Roer River after ad- 
vances that in no sector have been more than 
seven miles and have enabled the First Army to 
move to within a mile of the edge of Huertgen 


"Forest, wherein it has been fighting for six weeks.— 


Four minor forts around Metz, Nevaux, Nord 
Devaux Sud Bois, de la Dame and St. Hubert were 
found abandoned.—St. Avold, France, which lies 
between the Maginot and Siegfried Lines and was 
the headquarters for a German Army, was cap- 
tured by elements of the Infantry after an ad- 
‘vance patrol ‘had discovered that the -enemy had 
fled.—United States planes in German plant raids 
destroyed 102 enemy aircraft and lost 88, Berlin 
said.—The Berlin radio said. Russian troops who 
had. crossed to the west bank of the Danube 
at Batina and Apatin, 107 and 120 miles south 
of Budapest in northern Yugoslavia, had forced 
the Germans back a mile or more.—United States 
planes, estimated at 200, again bombed Tokyo with 
the waterside industrial area the target. The 
Superfortresses dropped their bombs through a 
solid overcast with the aid- of precision instru- 
ments and could not observe the results. The rail 
yards in Bangkok, Thailand, vital to the Japanese 
were bombed by another American group.—ali 
American and British nationals in Kweichow 


Province and the unoccupied. portions of Hunan 


Province were ordered to leave as two Ja; 
forces advanced toward Kweiyang, capital of 
Kweichow. The Japanese westward drive from 


i esi 
( ; 


were 140 miles southeast of Kweiyang. - Another 
enemy column was headed toward Kweichow from 
Paoking in Hunan. P 3 
Nov. 28—Gen. Patton’s forces are across ae 
Germnn frontier, on it, or within one and one half 
miles of it to the west of the Saar Basin, while 
south of the Saar other divisions are driiving the 
Germans northward toward the Siegfried Line. 
The United States First and Ninth and the British — 
Second Armies pierced the Siegfried Line. Pate | 
ton’s troops have taken Dueren and Berus, which — 
gave them a 26-mile front from Berus on the | 
southeast to east of Besch, on the northwest. Bar- | 
men and Altdorf, the former on the banks of the 
Roer two miles northwest of Juelich and the 
latter on the Inde River one and a half miles | 
north of Inden, were taken by the Ninth Army. 
The First Army reached the west bank of the Inde » 
River.—in Italy the British cleared the Lamone ! 
River's east bank for five miles northeast of Faen= ~ 
za.—British planes bombed the Nuremberg area, ) 
also Neuss and Frieburg. Berlin was raided the: 
previous night.—In Leyte Gulf, United States and | 
Japanese forces fought; Ormoc was shelied by the = 
Japanese; they ealso shelled Saipan. ‘Tokyo said | 
the Japanese had landed on Morotai Island di 
were fighting United States forces. ue 
_ Nov. 29—Prime Minister Churchill, at the ‘open- 
ing of Parliament, told Britain that the war might 
last several months beyond the early 1945 summer 
deadline he had previously predicted. He asserted 
that the port of Antwerp, Belgium, which has 
been for sometime under daily V-2 robot shell 
fire ‘‘is now receiving large convoys of ocoan- eae 
ships’’ laden with supplies. The latest Berlin com 
munique said the shelling by long-range weapons 
was still going on (November 28)... One robot 
bomb wrecked a United States hospital behind the 


Dital’s 1,150 patients—On the Western, Fror 

Ninth Army troops drove the enemy eran ae 
and crossed the Inde River near Altdorf. Frei 
forces closed the gap west of Mulhouse and e 
of Belfort, liberating 30 villages. French troops 
moving northeast from Belfort and west from 
Mulhouse joined’ at Burnhaupt-le-Haut.—Un: 
States planes bombed Misburg and Hamm 2 
Duisburg areas.—In Hungary the Reds crossed the 
Danube 100 miles south of Budapest, and took 
Pecs, Berlin said.—Chinese troops who by-passt 
Bhamo in their southward offensive in nort 
Burma drove down a branch highway toward the 
old Burma Road without meeting resistance:— 
United States planes, for the third time in $' 

days, bombed Tokyo at night—In a two-day 


"a6 


Japanese troops were drowned when the enemz 


continued tg swing the center and ri as 
Third Army into a semi-circle around the be 
Basin, while Gen, Patch, extending his left flan 
in step with Gen. Patton’s right, moved north r 
the Saarbruecken Haguenau railroad. , The 


through the Vosges and southward ‘ fe 
plain to join with the French. The he 


and United States infantr : 
the Vosges closed on Coker: Bees Pe: 


Berlin and.—In Hungary t a 
and > Szikszo, morthesss Yai Be res tn ae 
Bay, Leyte, United States planes sank a +t 
TS, and fired ok 
and a freighter.—A London comm tie nae 
ae te ene ae Hs es total of a6 Unie ae 4 
‘ er a ri g 
peike in the Leipzig area and cil plone oeee oe 
Zeitz, Merseburg and Lutzkendor?, and raligues 


1944—DECEMBER/ q 
Dec. 1—An infantry divisi att 
pushed north to within eight miles oF chante 
: alley, nga 
mobile guns of the Siegitied Lite wie aes mate 
ported gains in Alsace against increasi Mae 
resistance. In front of the First and Ninth, 
Germans deepened their minefields. A: BE 
along the main’ road to Colm captured Ger. 
heim, ae ee sees Rhine, 14 miles south of ti! 
within 91 miles of the Austree poent, Reds 


the Germans pushed back the Allies southaast't 
' Mic ay 


vt 


anced along the 
th of Budapest.— 
and Dortmund.— 
Premier Stalin in 
h Command announced 
ast Japanese-held town 
innan Province short of 
n of Wanting. 


ure Patton's troops fought their way 
through that part of the city of Saarlautern lying 

) West of the Saar, crossed that stream on the only 
‘one of five bridges which had not been blown up 
the Germans, and spread out into the eastern 
“@rea of the place. There was heavy fighting in this 
fea. The ‘People’s Army,’’. fought with the 


a 


A ie 


oa capture of Chefang, 
iM on the Burma Road in Yu 
_ the Burmese border tow 


Dec. 3—Gen. 
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daid siege to various 
dispersed by British ta 
Brigide troops, 


Dec. 6—Crossin 
Third Army troo 
miles of Saarbrue 
Sarreguemines. 
Ninth and First 
weeks of fighting, 
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cks and was 
eek Mountain 


Police barra 
nks and Gr 


8 the Saar on thr 
4 Pushed north 
c! 


the Saar River near 

town on the river three 
and also reached Wehr 
the east side of the riv. 
area 


den, 
er. 
of Sarreguemi 


ar continu 
where the Br 
m Leyte, 

as River at 


ward toward O 
United States 
“hold responsible’’ 


Serman regulars at Saarlautern. The Ninth Army 
attled strong German forces in the region of the 
hietic field in Juelich, west of the Roer River, 
hile troops ofthe Seventh drove the Germans 
from four towns after savage fighting; Seventh sol- 


5,200 
isoners during November. The enemy’s €asual- 
6S in killed and wounded are many times that: 
514 tanks and armored cars were destroyed or 
ptured by us and 82 enemy low-fiying aircraft 
Shot down by army units.’’"—In an air raid on 
the Allies lost 40 planes, Berlin said—An 
znoon raid by B-29 United States planes on an 


4—A battle for the Saar Basin opened on a 
nile front front north of Merzig to south of 
lautern along the Saar River and then south- 
ward as far as Sarre Union, with the center 
ht wing of Gen. Patton’s army and the 
8 of the:Seventh closing toward the Ger- 
Vosges area where an inde- 
For the third 


Ww 
fan frontier, in the 
eee Taged for Haguenau. 


Russians had reached Balaton Lake.—Alliéd 
bombed Cassel, Mainz, Giessen, Soest, 
a and other rail yards. 


5—The Third Army forced a new crossing 
he Saar River below Saarlautern, now ‘“‘en- 
“occupied,’”” while other Third forces pushed 
'th_ toward Saarbruecken and Sarrenguemines., 
Patton’s troops mopped up a number of posi- 
forming part of the Siegfried Line. Ameri- 
met heavy fire from smashed German field 
teries and fixed guns of the Siegfried Line. The 
mes were shelled and attacked with flame 
TS, bazookas while the doughboys 
up the mobile German troops in what is 
ibed as the fiercest fighting in» which the 
| Army has been engaged. The French First 
occupied Mount Hohneck, 4,461 feet high 
ond highest peak in the Vosges, east of 
anchemer. United States planes bombed 
lines in Germany in the Mannheim- 
adt area.—In Italy, Canadian troops occu- 
venna as the Germans withdrew.—Berlin 
acked for the first time in two months by 
mbers; “‘at least’? 91 enemy planes were 

; 12 United States bombers and 22 fighter 
led to return to their bases.—Fighting 
in Athens as the Elas,.the fighting force 
ing Eam (National Liberation Front) 


mons backed Prime Minis 
of intervention in liberat 
mechanized forces advan 
of Szekesfehervar, south 
Berlin reported Soviet tank forces had reached the 
area of Vac, Danube River fortress six miles due 
north of the Hungarian capital.—Counter-attack- 
ing Chinese troops recaptured the rail town 


Dec. 7—On the anniversary Pearl Harbor Day 
a squad of heavy United States bombing planes 
(B-29s) by daylight attacked an aircraft plant in 
Mukden and “other strategic military targets” in 
Japanese-held Dairen; in all, 23 Japanese fighter 
planes were shot. down and’ three United States 
B-29s were lost. Other United States planes, from. 
Saipan, in a reconnaissance flight dropped bombs 
on Tokyo. Off Leyte, United States planes sank 
a 13-ship enemy convoy. @ne United States 
destroyer was reported damages and one transport 
sunk; 62 Japanese and five United States planes 
Were shot down. In China, the Japanese took 
Tuyun, 50 miles southwest of Kweiyang, and an- 
nounced they had invaded the Province of Kwangsi 
from French Indo-China. Tokyo said that in. the 
Dec. 5 sea fight off Leyte the Allies lost a cruiser, 
five transports and another warship.—Gen. Pat- 
ton’s tanks attacked the German arsenal of Saar- 
bruecken and the outpost of Forbach, three and 
a half miles southwest. The number of Saarlau- 
creased extending into the 
Woods of Pachtener-Buchwald across the railway 
to the fortress of Merzig. This wedge into the 
Siegfried Line defenses was eight miles inside Ger- 
many—the deepest penetration into the Reich by 
Third Army forces. The Seventh Army coming 
up on the right flank broadened its battle lines, in 
northern Lorraine to 35 miles. Advance forces 
entered Enchenberg, seven miles from the Saar 
border southeast of Saarbruecken and close to the 
old Maginot Line fortifications. Other Third 
troops reported mopping up two-third of the 
French city of Sarreguemines, on the west bank 
of the Saar. Farther east a German counter-at- 
tack paced by artillery. bombardment drove the 
Americans from the northeastern half of Mertz- 
wilier, five and a half miles northwest of Hague- 
nau. The French reached Thann, 10 miles north- 
west_of Mulhouse, First Army patrols reached 
the Roer near Bergstein.—British planes bombed 
the Cologne area.—Because of a large increase in 
the percentage of youth being drafted, the United 
States Army changed its policy and was sending 
18-year-old. soldiers overseas as infantry and 
armored force replacements, Robert P. Patterson, 
Under Secretary of War, disclosed. 


unter-attacks at Dillengen 
bridgehead across the Saar and in Saarlautern 
slowed the American advance. Enemy resistance 
was described as of “unrelenting ferocity,” with 
severe casualties on both sides. To the south, 
Gen. Patton’s me 
bruecken.—The ports of LeHavré, Rouen and Ant- 
werp were reopened for traffic by the United 
States Army.—Allied 
and Duisburg areas.—Marshal Tito announced 
“liberation” of Albania.—Ta Athens, British 
paratroopers and Greek Elas snipers played a hide- 
and-seek on rooftops and around the Parthenon 
as the Elas fighters infiltrated city areas pre- 
viously cleared. By 281 to 3, the House of Com- 
ter Churchill’s policy 
ed countries.—Russian 
ced to.within nine miles 
west of Budapest, while 


tern bridgeheads was in 


Dec. 8—German co 


uh- 


are three, miles from Saar-- 
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planes bombed the Cologne | 
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shan, 75 miles southeast of Kweiyang, and pursued 
Japanese invasion forces toward the border of 
Kwangsi Province.—Japanese planes bombed 2 
British airfield west of Calcutta, in India. 

Dec, 9—The United States Government an- 
hounced resumption of induction into the armed 
forces of men in the age groups of 26 through 37 
to replace men, released by the Army and Navy, 
‘to work in critical war programs.—Third Army 
forces reached Neunkirch. a half mile from. the 
Saar frontier and three miles west of Saarbruecken. 
‘The Seventh fought: into Bischwiller four and 2, 
‘half miles.from the Rhine north of Strasbourg. 
British and Canadians im Holland and the United 
States First and Ninth at the edge of the Cologne 
Plain were stalled by. weather conditions. The 
French were within four miles of Colmar, in Al- 
sace.—Flying through snowstorms in 54 degrees 
below zero weather, more than 700 United States 
warplanes bombed the industrial center of Stutt- 
gart, Germany. The fliers plasted congested 
freight yards with 1,500 tons of explosives, and 
‘also battered a Nazi airdrome at Boblingen, 10 
miles to the southwest.—In Italy the British oc- 
cupied San Prospero, a mile southwest of Faenza. 
—In Hungary the Russians were within five miles 
of Budapest on the south.—On Leyte the Japanese 
seized the Burauen airfield, Tokyo said, and were 
fighting at/others; also in Leyte Gulf, Japanese 
sank a United States battleship and three trans- 
ports, and off Baybay sank a cruiser and two 
destroyers, and shot down planes but lost 13.— 
United States planes dropped incendiary bombs on 


miles of Dueren, on the Roer, and, further south 
patrols were a mile fromthe Roer, in the vicinity 
‘of Strass. Soldiers of the Third Army fought Ger- 
man counter attacks in Dillingen, Saarlautern 
and Sarreguemines. Some of the Seventh got into 
Haguenan. The Neiderbronn, six and a half miles 
‘south of the German frontier on the eastern 
slopes of the Vosges, also was taken and 4 German 
counter-attack repulsed. German resistance north 
and west of Colmar stiffened. French First Army 
troops pushed five miles north of Munster onto 
high ground. ‘The French drove the Gerinans 
‘from Thann and pushed across the Thur River.— 
United States planes dropped 1,500 tons of bombs 
on the rail yards in Coblenz and Bingen.—ELAS 
forces in Greece shelled Omonia Square district. 
British planes dropped missiles on National Liber- 
ation Front establishments for the first time, con- 
centrating on the Kassariani area and the 
Humettus slopes, which the Elas is converting into 
a fortified area.—In Hungary, Russian tank forces 
proke through enemy fortifications north of Buda- 
pest in a seven-mile smash down the east bank of 
the Danube River to within seven and a half miles 
of the city—The Kweichow railroad town of 
Hsiassu, 12 miles from the Kwangsi Province bor- 
der, was recaptured by the Chinese in their 
counter-offensive,. which cleared Kweichow Prov- 
ince of the invaders——On Leyte, United States 
forces occupied Ormoe, after a five-week seige.— 
Firing salvos every 20 seconds, American cruisers 
and destroyers poured 300 tons of explosives into 
the Japanese base at Iwo Island in the Voleanos. 


‘Dec. 11—Tanks and infantry of the First Army 
drove across ‘the Cologne Plain to within two and 
a half miles of Dueren, in face of ‘‘fierce resis- 
tance from crack German troops.’’ From Schop- 
hoven in the north to Strass in the south the 
enemy gave ground before the American attacks. 
—In fighting against enemy supply traffic, U-boats 
sank five ships, aggregating 34,000 tons, and two 
destroyers, Berlin said.—The Finnish Army has 
been established on a peacetime footing, Moscow 
reported.—In Athens, the fighters of the Eam 
(National Liberation Front) blew up several build- 


. ings near the center of the city and set fire to 
’ others to prevent advances by British and Gov- 


ernment forces.—Counter-attacking Chinese forces, 

‘rushed from the northwest, cleared the Japanese 
from Kweichow Province and recaptured the rail- 
way town of Liuchai, just inside the Kwangsi 
porder.—Striking Tokyo seven hours apart, two 
Superfortresses kindled fires that could be seen 
for 85 miles, and set off explosions in the harbor 
area, crewmen reported on return to Saipan,— 
Robot bombs in November killed 716 civilians in 
the United Kingdom. ~ 


ec, 12—The right flank of the northern front 
of the Seventh Army striking between Haguenau 
Forest and the Rhine, broke through in a two-day 
fight German rearguards and lunged northward 
into the village of Seltz, a mile from the Rhine 
and 16 miles from Karlsruhe. There was also an 
attack eastward across the plain between Hague- 
nau Forest and the Vosges, that advanced up to 
seven miles on > 20 mile front and ‘drove the 
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enemy from 10 
ireppe ee the 
‘oo! abkirchen, 

guemines. illery fire blocked . the Ameri 
sdvance at Schopenhoyen, while at Strass the ad- — 
vance ue ee 
Rome, Premier 
office before Crown Prince Humbert.—Allied planes — 
bombed oil and war plants in the Frankfort, Essen 
and Witten areas. Berlin said 33 Allied crait were 
shot dowr.—United States D E 
bombed industrial targets on the maim Japanese — 
isiand of Honshu, on which Tokyo 1s located. — 


The capital is evacuating ‘civilians, Berlin re-— 
ported. | 
Dec. 13—Third Army troops were still i combat 


Lammersdor{.—Fort Jeanne of Arc, last of Metz 
defenses surrendered.—In Allied air raids on Darn | 
stadt, Witten, Hanau and Essen, the Germans shot | 
down 58 planes.—Offt west Leyte Japanese plan | 
sank a destroyer and two transports, Tokyo said. 

—United States planes from Saipan bombed bo 
aircraft plant in Nagoya, Japan.—In Hungary the : 
Reas took two suburbs six and eight miles from | 
Budapest.—Robot bombing of London continued. 


Dec. 14—Units of the Seventh Army reported | 
gains up to four miles on a 35-mile front facing the » 
mhineland. These forces thrust through a snowy} 
pass in the Vosges within seven miles ot Wissem- - 
pourg. Gap. Planes bombed the Siegfried line. . 
The First Army made small advances beiow ‘Dueren 3 
and cleared the Germans from Schophoven. Withs 
the Ninth Army \it held 12 miles of the west bank ¢ 
of the Roer River from Linnich, above Juelich, .. 
to Mariawaller. Elsewhere the Germans held thes 
American advance to gains of a few hundred yards 
or at best to a mile a day.—Robot bombing of the 
London and Antwerp areas continued.—Unite 
States Coast Guard cutters, penetrating into Arctit 
waters’ only a few 0 


hundred miles from the North 
Pole, destroyed three German expeditions aiming 
to establish . weather-reporting stations on tha 
northeast coast of Greenland.—United ates 
planes bombed rail targets in Bangkok, Thailanc 
and Rangoon. Carrier planes attacked harbors anc: 
airfields in the Luzon area of the Philippines. _ 


Dec. 15—Unitéd States troops under Gen. Mae 
Arthur, landed without the loss of a man on Min» 
doro Island, 155 th 
While heavy fighting was still p: 


_ A Tokyo. broadcast recorde: 
by the Blue Network said-a sea and air battle war 
raging off the beachhead. For two days and thre 


across the Rhine. 
were made in the Lambach-Clinbach area.— 
Greece an Elas force attacked Indian troops 
the Corinth Gulf from Patras.—In Hungai 
Russians took Sahy, 36 miles northeast of 
pest.—Prime Minister Churchill informed Po 
that Britain was lining up with Russia in 
demand that the Polis cede to the Soviet Unm 
the territory east of the Curzon Line. In retulj 
he promised that Poland would receive Hast | 

sian land pest and west of Koenigsberg, f 
ing Danzig and a 200-mile stretch along 

Baltic.—The Chinese captured Bhamo in Bur 
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ra _* The United States Navy 


< it Source: An Official of the Department 


Navy _ Naval Re Si 
Year is ¥ serve OR U.S. Navy Naval Reserve 
Enlist’d a Enlist’d _ 
Pers’el |-Officers Men Officers| Pers’el | Officers Men 
84,289 3,818 24,349 9,721 82,818 9,572 3 
82,161 8,736 | 26,042 9.735 | 93054 | 108 | 34885 
83,566. 3,771 | 26,414 9,827 | 100,180 | 11,733 37,138 
Z 4,091 27,316 10,172 | 104,888 12,578 40,01 
85,284 6,078 29,052 10,610 | 110,196 127986 41,985 
84,872 7,002 32,316 11,359 | 189,544 14,646 40,336 
80,863 7,549 34,959 13,149 | 206,959 23,691 | 9 442 
$1,093 7,869 35,060 16,598 | 276,266 51,188 | 280,211 -* 
79,206 7,978 33,359 ists SF 29,727 | 341,893 | 144,518 | 1,158,677 
80.312 8.557 32.802 |/1944.. 43,140 | 461,376 | 221,611 | 2'}44'723 


an P ahs 

3 Naval Reserve figures include (1943) 3,827 WAVE(S) officers, and 19,295 WAVE(S listed; 

By 7,611 WAVE(S) officers, and 56,500 WAVE(S) enlisted. Oa ae 
am ? Figures are as of June 30 of each year and do not include nurses or officer candidates. 


United States Naval Expenditures 


Source: An Official of the Department 


2 3 4 { c 6 7 8 
Aircraft Public Totals of Mainten’ce 
Amount Increase (includes | Moderni- Works columns 3, | equals cols. 
Expended of Navy airships) zation (direct) 4,5and6 2 minus 7 
= a 
2 838,485,576), - 202,139,790]... 2.222. .Je eee ee 38,017,848} 240,157,639 , 598,327,937 
Beeeeo ore! Wie, TAS RD!) oo. old le cst. eek eet 16,402,476) 219,147,329] * 744,302'649 _ 
485,583,028 128,862,991 | $998,462). 0... ...-. * 14,124,036 143,985,490) 431,597,537 
, 308,943,190 46,681,919) 4,073,523}... .0. 22. 9,092,933 59,848,377| 249,094,642 
316,716,719 41,696,913) 23800, IBF sn.0 Sewn 4,150,614 53,147,715] 263,569,004 
323,940,534 34,021,549) 5,295,957; $212,832 3,816,774 43,347,114 1,993,419 © 
317,495,316 25,249,796 4,963,705) 5,745,280 3,561,201 39,519,984) “277,975,331 . 
20 27,430,330 6,037,444; 10,203,283 2,617,252 46,288,310 , 265,443 a 
36,934,985; 11,301,938) 4,042,288 4,436,840 57,716,053] 278,725,161 ~* 
366,443,933 46,759,720! 15,769,724| 9,564,567 8,584,307 80,678,319] 285,765,613 
375,291,828 49,872,209 14,385,563) 7,810,995 6,818,912 78,887,681 404, , 
357,806,219 37,928,742 13,157,747! 7,605,862 12,830,323 71,522,675) 286,283,543 
2 39,203,814 13,535,053] 7,742,834 13,012,598). 73,494,300 }, 134, 
48,251,178 13,123,811} 12,349,210 11,214,276] | 84,938,476| ~- 257,237,940 
66,730,837 4,281,405] 5,565,767 13,975,960 90,554,080). 213,085, 
132,312,739 10,347,261} 2,680,864 13,947,176 159,288,041 281,316,628 © f 
182,679;054 14,227,165 899,702| 8,437,3222 206,243,144) 312,382,077 
181,522,074 18,315,769 243,346) | 8,609,029! 208,690,219 340.5 
191,085,298}  27,256,163).......... 7,512,683 5,854,1 362,091,345 | 
e 709,306 24,247,414) cs ee 34,383,582} 285,340, 374,865, 
«| 885,71 326,454,878 24,011,998) 2.364.515! _72,503,150| 425.334,543] 460,435.250 | 
‘.}| 2,257,597,451 $43,954,905) 144,810,091/113,553,346| 361,654,524! 1,463,972,86: 793,624, Leta 
».|_8,163,157,579} 3,214,709,044|. 812,728,915).......... 975,758,503) 5,003,196,461| 3,159,961,117 ; 
1948... |19,356,047,887| 6,507,281,598/3,052,026,242).... 2.22 =. 2,337,665,481/11,896,973,301| 7,459,074,585 Bf 


“Woral. |43,134,352,014) 13,440.002,019 4,242, 195,644) 191,584,696 4,106,850, 173 |21,980,632,534|21,153,719,481 


i 
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“ Strength of the United 


\ The United States Navy has added to its fleet 
s Ca beginning of the war in Europe (1939) 
most 65, vessels of all types, a total of more 
"than 9,000,000 displacement tons. Almost 36 per 
cent of the total represents combat ships, 29 per 
nt auxiliaries and 22 per cent ding craft. 
ese facts were disclosed’ by Secretary of the 


‘ 


five poo OE ged the Navy acquired 


States Navy, 1939-1944 Sie 


20,000 landing craft, Secretary Forrestal revealed “nH 
in his statement. ‘'The magnitude of the train- 
ing task stemmed from the necessity of manning 
the world’s greatest Naval force predominately 
with men who have had no previous seagoing ex- 
perience, ’’ he said. wep 

“In addition to continuing the extensive train- 
ing of personnel now in the service, the Navy ane 


. Forrestal (Sept. 1, 1944) and he/ will be ‘required, in the current fiscal year, to ~« 

eel Bovis, ined en badd more than five | train approximately 600,000 new personnel who 
‘times the tonnage of all types that was on hand | are expected to be drawn into the service from Mi 
: taal 1939," making it the world’s greatest fleet. |,civilian life by June 30, 1945. The collapse of 


Germany will result in no curtailment of the 

Navy's training program, The continued success- 

ful prosecution of the war against Japan will re- 

quire, according to present estimates, that the ‘ 

Navy continue to expand until it reaches a 

strength of 3.389.000 by June oo 194! 
Tr 


oY “as 


Rear Admiral Frederick G. Crisp, director of  _ 
the Division of Shore Establishments and Civilian 
J ing, Personnel, speaking (Nov. 14, 1944) in New Or- 
é and chief of naval operations, dis- leans, La, commented on new ship construction ; 
j as follows: - F 
IRs ea Bi ah Pied “As late as July, 1940, the fleet consisted of a” 


on against the enemy. 
in the Pac 


tasks they are 
3 ; noted. 

pe seal une ted 1944) the 
Pie al il 


handful of only 383 combatant Ships, including 15 | _ 
battleships, six aircrafb carriers, 37 cruisers, 225 
destroyers and 100 submarines. By contrast we — 
have on hand today more than 1,155 combat shi 

and a newborn armada of 45,207 landing craft. 
not to mention 5,000 smaller vessels and 34,071 
aircraft. The United States has built the 

sea-air power on earth and 12 ships a day are 
now sliding down our ways.’’ | 


} , i ss 
a rd 


Source: Office of 


The function of the United States Coast Guard 
is to enforce all Federal laws on navigable and 
territorial. waters of the United States and to 
Promote safety and security to. vessels that use 

_ our waters for legitimate commerce and pleasure; 
to have all Coast Guard vessels and stations ‘pre- 
pared for active war time duty with the Navy and 
to organize yachts and small craft and train 


_ their crews for duty in case of national emergency. ' 


In addition to safeguarding the lives and prop- 
erty of seafaring people and people traveling on 

‘. the ocean and along the shores, the Coast Guard 

. Performs a variety of other functions, such as 
preventing the smuggling of aliens, narcotics and 
, contraband, maintaining a Bering Sea patrol to 
enforce the laws governing the protection of fur- 
bearing sea. mammals and some fish, maintaining 

“an International Ice Patrol to,report. on the 
amount of iceberg drift, maintaining numerous 
weather patrols and floating meteorological sta- 
tions ‘aboard cutters, and providing relief in 
stricken areas. The President ordered (Nov. 1, 1941) 
the transfer of the Coast Guard from the 
Treasury Department to the Navy Department. 
On March 1, 1942, the various inspecting, licensing 
and, certificating functions and personnel oi the 
Bureau of Marine Inspection and Navigation were 

‘transferred from the Department of Commerce 

_ to the Coast Guard under the War Powers Act. 
Wartime demands on the Coast Guard have added 
Many spécial functions. Among the most im- 
portant of these are: working with, naval units 
'» aS convoy escorts; acting as coastwise anti-sub- 

.-Marine patrol; guarding the coasts of America 
* from both the shore and the sea; manning troop 
transports: and performing landing operations 
where American expeditionary forces of soldiers 

| @nd Marines are invading hostile territories. 

“} The origin of the Coust Guard dates from 
Aug. 4, 1790, when there was created by Act of 
Congress what was known -as the Revenue-Marine 
and later as the Revenue-Cutter Service. Under 

the Act of January 28, 1915, the Revenue-Cuiter 
_Seryice and Life-Saving Service were merged into 

, one single organization—the United States Coast 
Guard—which ‘constitutes by. law, a part of the 
Military forces of the United States, operating 
under He Tréasury Department in time of peace, 
and as a part of the Navy, subject to the ofders 
of the Secretary of the Navy, in time of ‘war or 

when the President’ shall so direct. The Coast 
Guard was further augmented when on July 1, 
1939, as a part of President Roosevelt’s reorgani- 
zation plan number 2, the former Lighthouse 

_.. Service was consolidated with it. 
.. | The Coast Guard personnel (Oct. 26, 1944) num- 

* bered 10,771, commissioned officers; 1,628 chief 

. Warrant and warrant officers and 157,003 enlisted 

men. The Temporary Reserve had an enrollment 

of 4,889 Commissioned officers, 266 warrant officers 
and 46,663 enlisted men. 

Ranks and ratings in the Coast Guard are 

' similar to those established in the Navy and carry 

». the same provisions as to pay and allowances. At 

, present the nest Guard: material is composed of 

_ a lfleet of 267 cutters (consisting of vessels of 
. over 65 feet in length with armaments of 1- 

 _. pounders, to the largest cutters of 327 feet in 


iby 


BY 


\ ge boats, 15 auxiliary craft, 39 lightships and 
| 9 relief lightships. The Coast. Guard also mans 
_ over 200 Navy, vessels, ranging from sub-chasers to 

troop-transports. The aviation wing comprises 

10 air stations, ‘encircling the coast, and 
X operates 50 planes. The shore establishment in- 
cludes 197 active Coast Guard lifeboat stations. 
47 inactive stations and 3 houses of refuge. 
Training - facilities include the Coast Guard 
Academy, the Coast Guard Institute at Groton, 
Conn,, and seven training stations. (Groton. 


Address, Washington, D. C. 


|. The Women’s: Reserve of the U. S. Coast Guard 
\Reserve was created ‘by an Act of Congress, 
‘signed by the President (Nov. 1942). The popular 
_. mame of the Women's Reserve is the SPARS, de- 
rived from the Coast Guard motto, ‘“‘SSemper Pa- 


’ 


t 
is 


‘ratus’’ (Always Ready). 
i It was announced (Nov. 18, 1944) that general 
recruiting of Spars ‘would end Nov. 23 and only 
replacements or women for specail, duty would 
be taken into the organization-thereafter. Palm 
Beach, Fla., recruiting training was scheduled to 
end after the Dec. 16 class finished training and 
courses had been completed. After Jan: 6, 1945, the 
Coast Guard training station at Manhattan Beach, 

+ Y., will train any new Spars. Early in 1945 
about 200 Spars are to begin duty in Hawaii and 
i » 


‘ 


United States Coast Guard” 


length carrying 5-inch, broadside batteries); 2297 


Women’s Reserve of the Coast Guard Reserve 
, SPARS—Women’s Reserve, Coast Guard Reserve. 


Be 


f 
| 
| 


a | 


the Lec reat d : j phe . 4 
Conn,, Manhattan Beach, N. Y.;_ Curtis Bay, 
Md.; Norfolk, Va.; New ‘Orleans, La; Alameda, | 
Calif.; Port, Townsend, Wash.) Since July 15, 4 
1942, the Merchant Marine training, program. | 
has been transferred from the Coast Guard to | 
the War Shipping Administration. In addition 
to these, there are: the Coast Guard Yard for | 
the construction and repair. of boats and-yessels., | 
a communication system consisting of radio sta- 9 
tions and some three thousand miles of coastal 
Jand wire and submarine cable, administrative | 
offices, stores and bases. About 2,800° small boats | 
are attached to the ships and stations of the ay 
Service. ui 
Organizing and training of yachtsmen is PTO- © 
vided under the provisions of an Act of Congress © 
(Feb. 19, 1941) which authorized a United States | 
Coast Guard Auxiliary composed of citizens ‘who ¢ 
are owners of motorboats or_yachts and who may | 
voluntarily enroll therein. This, Auxiliary is ad-~ 
ministered by the Commandant of the Coast Guar fp 
In addition, there is a Voluntary Port Security 


Force of 15,457, made up of civilians in 19 leading 
ports, who volunteer for twelve hours’ duty per a 
week in patrolling waterfront and port installa= ~ | 
tions for security. Though recelying no pay, — 
these volunteers are in Coast Guard uniform and 
subject to regulation while on duty. | 

his act also created the Coast Guard Reserve, | 


an organization similar to the Naval Reserve inso- 
far as military obligations'are concerned, the ~ 
members of which, however, are not organized into 3 
active units. During the present emergency Re- = 
serve personnel are being called to active duty. | 
The act.of Feb. 19, 1941, provided for the estab-\~ 
lishment of a Coast Guard Reserve, and as one 
method of providing officers in) this Reserve, a 
Coast -Guard Reserve !Cadet School had been 
established at the Coast Guard Academy, New 


least. the last ten years. I e 
physical requirements for commission in the Coas 
Guard Reserve; (minimum height.is 5 feet and 5 | 
inches; minimum vision required is 20/30 each eye | 
uncorrected). He must possess at, least a Bache- 
lor’s degree from an accredited university or col= 
lege, and include credits for at least one semester _ 
course in mathematics of college grade, and one | 
semester of trigonometry. He must be of-good | 
repute in his community. If unmarried, he mush _ 
agree not to marry prior to completion of the tr y 
ing period (anproximately 4 months). If mar. er 
he must submit release from wife showing, that | 
she will not be dependent for support during train= } 
ing period. ig 

The Coast, Guard Academy, in New London, 
Conn., accommodates about 300 cadets. ; 
course, embracing engineering, military science 
cultural and other professional subjects, is for 
four years. A well rounded program of athlieties 
is carried:out, and each year a practice cruise, 


usually touching at foreign ports, is made. 1 | 
Upon graduation, a cadet is commissioned by the — 
President as an ensign in the Coast Guard, re=- 


ceiving the same pay and allowances as an en= 
sign in the Navy. Cadets are paid $789 a year 
with a commuted ration. They are required to 
deposit $200 on entrance into the Service, 
assist in paying’ for their uniforms; after this @ 
pay is syuneient to meet all expenses. 

Entrance by: competitive e¢xamination, hel 
the middle of May each year at designated citie; 
A sound body is a requisite and the age limits are 
from 17 to 22 years. Era ats should be grad- 
uates from a high school, and a year of college 
or other preparation is desirable. no 
* : 


Lieut. Commdr. Dorothy C. "Stratton, director, 


later approximately 300 will go to Alaska. Ther 
are permitted to serve in the western hemisphere. 
The numerical strength of the Spars was given 
aS ppoay 1 one ananine: officers and personne! 
used to replace men eligi iuty 

in various Establishments. ee ie a 
pars serve as yeomen, storekeepers, radi p 
ators and seamen, They wear toe sais Whee 
as the Waves (Women’s Reserve. United’ Sta 


Navy Raserve) except for their insi a p 
wear the metal seal of the Coast Guard ae: 
lapels. Enlisted Spars wear the Coast Guar 


shield in white on their’ sleeves: zc dt 
Enlisted Spars’ hats read “U. 4, Goeae Guxt 4.’ 
Those of petty and commissioned officers 
corresponding devices. ty 


—_ 


Naval Shore Establishments 


. y a ; 4 : ° 
United States—Navy Establishments and Hospitals 


3 aes NAVY YARDS 

i , Mass. New York Mare Island, Calif. * Ports: 

Bremerton, Wash. ‘ooklyn, N. Y¥, Pearl Harbor, T. H. Norio ha 

Bs erton as. Charleston . Philadelphia a ee Yard Portsmouth, Va. ey 
vi Navy Yard, Ss. c. Station, Phila, Pa. Washington, D. Cc. 


bd 


et Post ve 
Balboa. Cc. i 


Astoria, Oregon 


"West Bank, Balboa, C.Z. 


Guantanamo Bay, Cuba 


NAVAL OPERATING BASES 


Key West, Florida 
Norfolk, ‘Virginia 


Newport, R. I. 
San Diego, Calif. 
° 


NAVAL STATIONS 


Honolulu, T. H 


Manchester, Wash. 


San Francisc?, Calif. 
San Pedro, Calif. 


. Seattle, Wash. 
Key West, Fla. x i 
‘ | Guanianaric Bay, Cuba a a seat, rege 
e AL NAVAd AIR STATIONS AND AIR CENTERS 
Alameda, California Guantanamo, Cuba (LTA) BNTeS, Bruns- | Auxiliary, Ream Field, 
| Anacostia, D. C. ,. | Hatboro, Pa. wick, Calif., c/o NAS, San 
/ Ateentia, Newfoundland | (LTA) Houma, La. apeitete "Gieede Field, Diego, Calif. 
ria, Oregon Hutchinson, Kan. Princess Anne, Va., | Auxiliary, Otay Mesa, 
‘Gordon Airport Jacksonville, Fla. c/o NAS, Norfolk, Va: | Calif., ‘c/o NAS, San 
Atlanta, Ga. Key West, Fla. Auxiliary, Manteo Field, | _ Diego, Calif. 
tlantie City, N. J. Kodiak, Alaska Manteo, N. c/o | Auxiliary, Camp Kear- 


pana River, Fla. 
auford, S. C. 
pe May, N. J. / 


(LTA) Lakehurst, N. J. 
Memphis (Millington); 
Tenn. ‘ 


NAS, Norfolk, Va. 
Auxiliary, ae Point, 
Hertford, 


_ ney, Calif,, 


mente 


Tlane. ¢/o | 
arleston, S.C. Miami, Fla. Norman, Giishame zs , 
azo new): Til. Wold-Chamberlain Air- Patuxent River (Pear- Baas! San sei 7 
linton, Okla port, Minneapolis, | Son), Md. San Pedro, Calif. ~ : 
Minn. Air Training Center, Seattle, Wash. . 
New Orleans, La. Pensacola, Fla. Auxiliary, Shelton | 
New York, N. Y. Auxiliary, Corry Field, ash, i 
Air Center, Hampton Pensacola. Fla. Ausitiney, Mount Ver- ce : 
Wonk y. ad, a. ee: i Field, non, Wash. 
ensacola, Auxiliar arin on, 
ary, Cuddihy Field, Auxiliary, Pthictcndne: Auxiliary, Barin Field, Wa as ae r 
ms Christi, Tex. Va. Foley, Ala. Quillayute, c/o NAS, . ; 
Auxiliary, Monogram | Auxiliary, Saufley Field, Seattle, "Wash ie 
Field, ho — ‘9 NAS, Pensacola, Fla. geist ‘South “Wey- ey 
Norfolk, Auxiliary, Bronson Field, uth, Mass. Tsien) 
Auxiliary, iron iiin Pensacola, Fla. (NAOTC), St. Simon =~ . — 
Field, Southhampton, | Quonset Point, p< RE Island, Ga. 13 ” 
x. Va., ¢/o NAS, Norfolk, | (LTA) Richmond (Mi- ery "Moffett Field, x 
ona Beach, Fla. Va. ami), Cal y 
roit (Grosse Isle), | Auxiliary, Pungo Field, | Air Facility, ag bags (STA), “Tillamook, Oreg. " 
Princess Anne, Va te Mineola, L. Tongue Point, Oreg. #9 
abeth City, N. C. c’o NAS, Norfoik, Va. N. Auxiliary, Astoria, Oreg. f 
Station (NAOTC) | Auxilia , Fentress Field, Air beste San ae Auxillary, North | 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. | Norfolk, Va. Calif. Bend, Oreg. } 
TRAINING STATIONS , 4 i ; 
t, Idaho Great eee Ti. San Diego, Calif. | Bronx, N. Y. (Waves) a 
id. Sampson, N. Y. t oe: 
PROVING GROUNDS \: : 
Arco, Idaho Naval Ordnance Plant, Pocatello, Idaho i. 
ORDNANCE PLANTS ° § 
Forest Park, Il. Macon, Ga. St. Louis, Mo. ia 
Indianapolis, Ind. Pocatello, idaho South Charleston, W.Va. ce 
Louisville, Ky. ‘ 


SUBMARINE AND DESTROYER BASES 


* Submarine Base, 
Key West, Fla. 
New London, Conn. 


| 


ADVANCE BASE DEPOTS 
34th Ave. & 25th St., Gulfport, Miss. 


FOUNDING OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY 


@ortinental Congress authorized (Oct. 13, 
two vessels to be prepared for sea “‘to be 
yed in such manner, for the protection of 


“United Géionies, as the Congress shall direct.” 


egislation relating to the Marine Corps 
e on ted States was passed (Nov. 10, oie), 
juent legislation aiGwaee for additional ships! N: 


affairs. 


and personnel during the Revolution. 
Constitution, the Department of War was estab-~_ 
lished (Aug. 7, 1879) which gave the Secretary of 
Wor authority over naval forces, ships, and naval~ 
An Act to provide a naval Armament was 
approved (March 27, 1794). 


_U. S. Naval Hospitals 


(Within Continental United States) 


Submarine Facility, 
San Diego, Calif. 


Pi 
/ 


Port Hueneme, Calif.— 


Under the 


The Department of the 


avy was established by Congress April 30, piel 


4 


2 Island, S. C. Long Beach, Calif. Asheville, N. cae 
Segoe $. Cc. Corona. Calif. Hort Eustis Lice Hall, va, ae 
*Dublin, Ga. Mare Island, Calif. eens National Park ot 
Jacksonville, Fla. San Leandro, Calif. 

‘Key West, Fla. Oakland, Calif. gant oo Calif. 


Treasure Island, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Shoemaker, Calif... 

Puget Sound, Wash. 


Pensacola, Fla. 
Corpus Christi, Texas, 
New Orleans, La. 
Norman, Okla. 


Glenwood Springs, Colo. 

Sun Valley, Ketcham, 
Idaho. 

Arrowhead Springs, 
Calif. 


phis, Tenn.* AstoriaOre. 
Greamrmakee, Tl. Seattle, Wash. Banning, Calif. 
San Diego, Calif. Farragut, Id. Beaumont, Calif. 


*Houston,- Tex. 
Harriman, N. Y. 


Springfield, Mass. 


See eee ae Genudte, HAGE 


ie 5 oemaa 


’ 


* Murfin (May 1, 1940); Chester W. Nimitz (Dec. 31, 
1941); Joséph M. Reeves (June 16, 1942); James 


} hy 


108 * CaN 
Admirals and Vice Admirals of the U. S. Navy 


Only three officers haye been assigned the per-. : 1944); 
Eels rank of Admiral on the active list of the , 1943); Roland M. 
Navy—George Dewey (commissioned Admiral of 
the Navy from March 2, 1899), the only officer of 
the United States Navy who was ever so commis- 


J 

| 

sionéd: David G. Farragut (July 25, 1866-Aug. 14,|S. Edwards (Aug.  20,. ); Arthur P. 
: id D. : (Aug. 15, 1870-Feb. 13, | Fairfield (Nov. 1, 1941); Aubrey W. Fitch (Dec. 
ee br sce te sat: Oust cae, ANS. Manors 
‘Officers serving on active duty in the temporary | Robert L. ormley (Sept. 19, 5 s 
rank of, ‘admiral and retired Admirals serving on | Giffen (May 157 1944); William Glassford (May : 
“active duty, with dates of current appointments, | 29, 1943); John W. Greenslade (Feb. 1, 1944); — 
are: Claude C, Bloch (Aug. 1, 1942); William F. | Henry K. Hewitt (Nov. 26, 1942); John H. Hoover © 
Halsey, Jr. (Nov. 26, 1942): Thomas C. Hart (July | (May 1, 1944); Frederick J. Horne (March 21, ~ 
25, 1939); Arthur J. Hepburn (June 16, 1942); | 1942); Johan H. Ingram (Feb. 27, 1942); Randa : 
Royal Eason Ingersoll (July 1, 1942); Edward C.| Jacobs (Feb. 11, 1944); Alfred W. Johnson (Dec, — 
Kalbfus (June 16, 1942) Ernest J. King (Feb. 1,|1, 1940); Thomas C. Kinkaid (June 16, 1943); — 


1941);, William D. Leahy (Jan. 2, 1937); Orin G. 


O. Richardson (Oct. 1, 1942); Charles P. Snyder 
(Aug. 1, 1943); Raymond A. Spruance (Feb. 16, 
1944); William H. Standley (Aug. 14, 1938); Harold 
R: is (Aug. 1, 1939); Harry E. Yarnell (June 16, 
1942). 


Corps) (Feb. 11, 1944); Charles H. McMorris (Sept. 
30, 1944); Marc A. Mitscher (Mar, 21, 1944); Ben” 
Moreell. (Civil Engineer Corps) (Feb. 11, 1944); 
John H. Newton (Oct. 19, 1943); William S. 


~ Nurses (Ensign 


Only three officers have been assigned the per- 


* manent rank of Vice Admiral on the active list 
of the Navy: David G. Farragut (Dec. 31, 1864- 


July 24, 1866); David D. Porter (July 25, 1866-Aug. 

14, 1870); Stephen C. Rowan (Aug. 15, 1870-Mar. 

81, 1890). Officers serving on active duty, with dates 

of current appointments, are: Adolphus Andrews 
. 


‘The Women’s Reserve, United States Naval, Re- 
serve was authorized by Congress in July, 1942, that 


(women might fill jobs in the shore establishment 
'-and release officers and men of the Navy for duty 


at sea. The term of service is for the duration of 
the war and six months thereafter. The, assign- 
ment of women was limited to the continental 
United States until legislation (Sept., 1944) per- 
mitted WAVES to serve at shore stations in the 
American area and the territories of Hawaii and 
Alaska. WAVES are permitted to serve in the 


“western hemisphere but none may be assigned out- 


side the continental United States without her 


/ consent. 


The establishment of the Women’s Reserve 
matked’ the first time women have served as offi- 
cers in the Navy and, that since the ‘“Yeomanettes’’ 
of World War I, women have been accepted in an 
enlisted status, The name ‘‘WAVES” comes from 
the words, ‘‘Women_ Accepted for Volunteer 
Bmergen@y Service.’’ It was estimated there were 
84,000 WAVES Dec. 1, 1944. 

‘The officers and enlisted women receive the same 
pay as male personnel in the same ranks or rat- 
ings. In accordance with thé provisions of an act 
‘of Congress (approved Nov. 8, 1943) officers and 
enlisted personnel of the Women’s Reserve are en- 


titled to all allowances or benefits available to Navy, 


men, except those allowed to or for a spouse. 
Applicants must be citizens of the United States 
with a minimum of two years of high school edu- 
cation. They must be able to meet physical re- 
quirements and to pass a qualifications test. Wives 


Notes on United States Navy Pay ‘he 


» Officers—*Allowances are on the basis of a month of 30 days. For a month of \ ai 
of days the amounts should be correspondingly increased or decreased. & Sreater (pea 
“<The maximum allowances which will accrue to a commissioned warrant Officer will’be such tha’ th 

pay for length of service, and allowances for subsistence and rental of qubeien vill, 

not exceed $458.33 per month. Deduction of the necessary amount should be made from the me 


total of base pay, 


allowance. 
Notes—All commissioned officers are 


Unlisted Men and Nurses—*This pay grade also includes ‘officers’ chief stewards and office: 


‘cooks. 


(Lt. Comdr.), 


the lst pay period. 
NOT 


H: All enlisted men and nurses are entitled to a twent; 
period of okie while on sea duty, or duty in any place beyond the» continental limits of 


laska.. i ‘ 


States or in 


T. Tarrant (Aug. 1, 
Richmond K. Turner 


Women’s Reserve, United States Naval Reserve 


WAVES—Women’s Reserve, United States Naval Reserve, Captain Mildred H. McAfee, USNR, Director. 
_, Address, Washington 25, D. C. ; 


wear the appropriate corps device embroidered in 


ntitled to a fen per cent and warrant officer pe 
of service while on sea duty or duty in soy alles besond dae 


**Nurses Base Pay—Superintendent (Captain), $4,000; Ass’ i 
Piers Ass’t Sup’t, Ass’t Directors (ieut.) 32 00. Chee ander), $3,500; Dire 


1,800. 
Nurses are eniitied to money allowances for subsistence 


(July 1, 1944); Samuel M. Robinson (Jan, 31, 
1942): Alexander Sharp (Aug. 22, 1942); William ~ 
1942); Joseph K. 2 
(Sept. 1, 1941); John H. Towers i 1942). 
(Mar. 7, 1944); Theodore — 
2 Soc ae a (Aug. 12, 1944); Russell Willson (Jan, | 
. 1943). ; 


of commissioned officers in the rank of ensign OF 
above in the regular Navy or the Naval Resery 
and women with children under 18 years of a 
are not. acceptable. The age for enlistment is 
to 35 inclusive and for officer candidates 20 to 
inclusive. In addition to these requirements offi- 
cers must also hold a college degree or have had 
two years of college and at least two years of ac= 
ceptable business or professional experience, as 
fay as two years of mathematics in high school or | 
college. ¢ | 

In keeping with the Navy’s current policy of se- 
lecting male officers from qualified enlisted person= » 
nel, the majority of women officers are now chosen | 
from enlisted personnel who meet certain sery : 
requirements. Exceptions are physicians, dentists, , 
and certain other specialists who can be secured | 
only from civilian life. | 

Officer candidates receive their indoctrination t 
a Naval Reserve Midshipmen’s School. Enlisted § 


women go to a recruit school for initial traini 


to specialist schools. § 
Petty officers wear the same rating badges 
their uniforms as the men, and the ratings 
women seamen are designated by two-inch narrow # 
diagonal stripes worn on the upper sleeve. 
rank of officers is designated by sleeve stripes simi-! 
lar to those of the male officers except that the: 
braid is reserve blue. Members of the staff corps 


and those who receive advanced training are sen 


reserve blue, instead of the star on their sleeves. 


yy 


~ 
twenty 


| a 
Vice Admirals are entitled’ 


ot 


Retired officers and warrant officers shall, wh 
on active di al 


piney 
$2,400; Chief Nurses (Lieut. j.g.), $2,000 
and quarters, as authorized for officers” 


J 


per cent increase in base pay for a 
‘the U 
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The Students at the Naval Academy are styled 
midshipmen. Under the law five midshipmen are 
allowed for each Senator, Representative, Dele- 
gate in Congress, and the Vice-President, five from 
the District of Columbia, five from Puerto Rico, 
appointed on nomination of the Resident Com- 
missioner, and one from the Canal Zone. In addi- 
tion, the law provides for 25 annually from the 
United States-at-large appointed by the President, 
100 annually from the Navy and Marine Corps, 
100 annually from the Naval Reserve and the 
Marine Corps ghd te and 20 annually from Honor 
Military Schools anf Naval Reserve Officers Train- 
ing Corps units. Also, the law provides for a total 
of not more than 40 midshipmen-at-large ap- 
pointed. by the President from among the sons of 
Officers, soldiers, sailors and marines of the Army, 
Navy and Marine Corps, including members of 
the Army Nurse Corps (female) and Navy Nurse 


. Corps (female) employed in the active service by 


} 


‘Service requirements for the Naval Forces. 


the War Department or Navy Department, who 
were killed in action or have died, or may here- 
after die of wounds or injuries received, or disease 
contracted, or pre-existing injury or disease aggra- 
vated, in active service during the World War; 
one midshipman from Puerto Rico, who must be 
a native of that Island, and a total of not more 
than 20 midshipmen from other American’ Re- 
publics, with not more than three from any one 
Republic. Entrance regulations may be obtained 
upon application to the Bureau of Naval Personnel, 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C., or United 
States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Maryland. 
Candidates appointed by Senators and Repre- 


‘sentatives may also be accepted on certificate of 


credits, substantiated by an examination in English 
and mathematics; but a candidate may be admitted 
without any mental examination if he is or has 
been a regularly enrolled student in good standing 
Without condition in a university, college, or tech- 
nical school accredited by the Naval Academy, and 
provided he can submit high school and college 
certificates filling the requirements. 


Be he ae ie 


110 : ‘United States—Naval Academy; Marine Corps, Women’s Re 
‘United States Naval Academy at Annapolis P 


NY 


a 


serve 


All candidates, cal Wy Filipinos, and candidat 
from American Republics, are required to be citi 
zens, and must not be less than 17 or more thar 
21 years of age April 1 of the calendar year the} 
enter the Academy. ) a, +) a 

The course for midshipmen is normally fou 
years but has been reduced to three years for the 
present., The annual summer practice crpise 0: 
pre-war scope for midshipmen of the upper tlasse: 
has been discontinued but these classes do hawe 
some practical training afloat during the summer 

Graduates in all respects qualified are proba- 
tionally commissioned either as Ensigns in the 
line of the U. S./Navy or as 2d Lieutenants in ue 
U. -S. Marine forps, to fill existing vacancies. 
Graduates who are commissicned shall serye in ¢ 
probationary status for seven years from gradua 
tion, unless sooner discharged. ¥ i 

The height of candidates for admission shall no! 
be less than five feet, five and one-half inches; ane 
the minimum weight at 17 years shall be ii4 
pounds. Midshipmen shall not marry, and jaby 
midshipman found to be married shall be recom) 
mended: for dismissal. Graduates of the Nayai 
Academy while serving under a revocable commis} 
sion in a probationary status may marry afte, 
graduation, the ban on marrying within 2 yee 
after graduation having been lifted for the d 
tion of the war. Each candidate who has p: 
the required examinations must, before being ac 
mitted, deposit $100 to cover part of the cost of @ 
initial outfit. ; 5 
After being admitted, he is credited with $254 
which is needed in addition to the $100 cash depo: 
to complete paying for the uniforms, clothing, tex 
books, etc. This amount: ($250) is deducted ir 
the midshipman’s pay in monthly installments, 
he may, immediately after entering, repay in fu 

Each candidate will be required to sign articles 
serve in the Navy during the pleasure of the P: 
dent (including his time of probation at the Ac 
emy), unless sooner discharged. The pay is $7 
a year. et 


The United States Marine Corps 


The Marine Corps, formed by the Continental 
Congress (Nov. 10, 1775) and made a permarient 
organization in 1798, is under a Commandant cur- 
rently ranking as a Lieutenant General, who re- 
ceives orders from the Secretary of the Navy. The 
Corps has its headquarters at Washington, in the 
Navy Arlington Annex. 

The Marine Corps also maintains a subhead- 
quarters in San Francisco, Calif., under a com- 
manding general of the Department of the Pacific, 
who supervises the administration of marines on 
the West Coast and Alaska. B 

The plan of organization includes a Fleet Marine 
Force, at Camp Pendleton, Calif., and Camp Le- 
jeune, N. C 

The two recruit depots of the Corps are located 
at Paris Island, S. C., and San Diego. In general, 
recruits from the eastern part of the United States 
receive their training at the former, while those 
from west of the Mississippi River receive theirs 
at the latter station. 

Registrants for induction must meet fee Mek 

olun- 
teers for enlistment must be native-born or fully 


United States Marine Corps Women’s Reserve 
Col. Ruth Cheney Streeter, Director. 


The United States Marine Corps Women’s Re- 
serve was established (Feb. 13, 1943) marking the 
Second time {that women became an active part of 
this branch of the United States’ armed forces. 

During Worid War I, the Secretary of the Navy 
authorized (Aug. 12, 1918) the enrollment of wo-» 
men for clerical duty in Marine offices within the 
United States. Three hundred and five women 
enrolled, and during their tour of duty .many 
won promotions to private first class, corporal, and 
sergeant. ‘They received honorable discharges on 
July 30, 1919. : 

The Women’s Reserve of’ World War IT has an 
authorized strength of 18,000 enlisted personnel 
‘and 1,000 officers by July, 1944. Assignment is to 
virtually every noncombatant type of Corps service 


_ in the United States. 


The rine Corps aviation branch requires the 
Services of approximately 50 per cent of the total 
personnel, working as Link trainer instructors, 
Gunairstructors, machinists, radio operators, cel- 
estial navigation trainer operators, parachute rig- 
gers, and|in other capacities. : 

Women marines are assigned to some 125 differ- 
ent types of jobs at more than 50 bases and 
stations throughout the country. They are per- 
mitted to serve in the western hemisphere. 


naturalized citizens, 17 years of age and not 
38; 64 to 74 inches in height, of good char 
and physically fit. i 

The Marine Corps supplies amphibious di 
as highly trained’ land auxiliaries of the 
which include infantry, light and heavy artil 
machine gun, signal, engineer, tank, chemical 
amphibious troops; and aviators equipped with | 
planes, together with all other land fightin: 
which would be necessary to enable the /Na’ 
earry out its mission in war. 

In addition to supplying the land forces n 
to the successful operation of the Navy it 
which is known as the principal mission 0 
Marine Corps, all capital ships and certain lig 
cruisers of the Navy carry a detachmen 
marines, ea: ya 

The authorized strength of the Marine Co 
(including both regular and reserve)| is set at 
that of the Navy. Lieut. Gen. A. A. Vand 
Commandant, reported (March 31, 1944) th 
Marine Corps had 374,102 enlisted, 29,984 
and 9,501 officer candidates with a schedule 
year strength of 433,360 enlisted 38,640 office: 
6.000 officer candidates. 


Address, Washington, D. C, 


All Marine officer and enlisted personnel in| 
Women's Reserve zegpine indoctrination z 


Tenn.; Milledgeville, 
delphia, Pa., and Omaha, Neb. . 4 
With the exception-of a few civilian specia 
who were commissioned directly from civAR | 
all officers of the Women’s Reserve have — 
Midshipn 


indoctrinated either at the U. s. 
School, Northampton, Mass. or the Mar: 
Training Schools at Camp Lejeune. Since 
soreper 1944, many have been promoted froz 
Women Marines were authorized to 
Same: jobs, ranks, and pay as men Marines. | 
have no nickname and are full members: of 


Marine Corps. - 
candidates over 20 


Requirements—Officer 
age and under 50. College degree or two yea 
college education plus two years of busine 
professional experience. E§: 
20 years of age and under 
years high school or business course. | 


World War Il—United 


OF THE NAVY—Secretary of 
V. Forrestal, Chargea with the 
the Navy, strategic planning, and 
_. With the ayy of building, Sarre and main- 
a taining the Navy, including the Marine Corps and 
_ the Coast Guard: 


| WAR DEPARTMENT—Secretary of War. Henry 
L. Stimson. 


OFFICE FOR EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT 
Primarily a framework within the confines of 

| the Executive Office of the President. within 

> which framework various civilian war agencies 

“haye been established. It has served as a major 

_ device-for organizing the War Program. 

‘Committee on Fair Employment ctice— 
Maleolm Ross, Chairman. Established to elimi- 
"wate discriminatory employment practices in 
» furtherance of the full utilization of the Nation's 

manpower. ja , 

»_National War Labor Board—William H. Davis, 
_ Chairman. Has equal representation of the public, 
| Management, and labor. Has jurisdiction over ali 
|) industries and all employees. Has*power of final 
determination of all labor disputes. No increases 
> of decreases in wage rates or in salary rates under 
_ $5,000, with certain exceptions, can be made with- 
* out its approval. Applications for wage adjust- 
| ments are received at offices of the Wage and 
'Hour and Public Contracts Divisions of the United 
“States Department of Labor and,are referred to 
the Board for action. 

Fo: Economic Administration—Leo T. Crow- 
Hey, Administrator. Established to unify and 
“consolidate governmental activities relating to 

» foreign economic affairs. 
| Office of Alien “Property Custodian—James E. 
| Markham, Custodian. Authorized to control or vest 

'foreign-owned property, whether the ownership 

rests with a foreign government or with an indi- 
». Vidual who is a national of a foreign country or 

with a business enterprise which is a national of 
a foreign country. Once yested, such property 
‘Shall be held, used, administered, liquidated, sold, 
or otherwise dealt with in the interest and for 
the benefit of the United States. 

Office of Civilian Defense—William N. Haskell, 
Dire Established -to coordinate Federal, 
“State and local civilian defense relationships. Its 

t ees poluce developing programs to train and 


‘ 
.. 


volunteérs for the protection of civilian 
e and property in the event of war-caused or 
pther catastrophes. It also helps State and local 
overnments organize defense councils to combat 
al wartime problems, and provides opportuni- 
for constructive civilian participation in Fed- 
War programs. > ; 
: ee of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
“Affairs—Nelson A. Rockefeller, Coordinator. 
ves as the center for the coordination of the 
on J and commercial relations of the Nation 
afi sting hemisphere war efforts. | 
_ Office of Defense Transportation—Col. J. M. 
hnson, Director. Coordinates transportation 
cies and activities of Federal and private agen- 
“so that transportation systems of the nation 
function ag the war requires. Coordinates and 
acts domestf® traffic movements to prevent con- 
ion and assure orderly and ready movement 
men, materials, and supplies to points of need. 
Office of Economic Stabilization—Fred M. Vinson, 
tor. Established to control so far as possible 
inflationary tendencies and the vast disloca- 
s attendant ther which threaten the mili- 
‘effort and domestic economic structure, for 
6 most effective prosecution of the war. 
Office of Scientific Research and Development— 
Jannevar Bush, Director. Created to assure 
uate provision for research on scientific and 
dical problems relating to the national defense. 
Office of War Information—Elmer Davis, Direc- 
‘Formulates and carries out information pro- 
‘ms through the use of press, radio, motion pic- 
and other facilities, and coordinates the 


State at, c 
0 1 warfare activities abroad. 
al 3 wer Commission—Paul V. McNutt, 
man, ated to assure the most effective 
pili Spe and utilization of the Nation’s man- 
Or War. — 


| domestic press and rad: 


States National Defense 111 


> ae Administration of National Defense 
; ; Source: Office of 


War Information , 
War Production Board—James A, Krug, Chair- 


production program, 
Administration—Rear Admiral 


sels 
auxiliaries of the 
Army and Navy 


WAR FOOD ADMINISTRATION 
Marvin Jones, Administrator. 


Sure an adequate supply and efficient distri 
of food to meet war and essential civilian wuaen 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Henderson, Chairman, Board of Dinectheae 
vides emergency financing facilities. Extends 
cial assistance to agriculture, commerce, 
dustry. Acquires Strategic and critical, 
through its subsidiaries: 


Pro- 
finan- 
and in-. 
materials 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Solid Fuels Administration for War— e 
Ickes, Coordinator. Office Tah 
and makes recommendations 
grams concerning production, 


sumption of solid fuels to maintain adequate ~ 

ply for military, industrial, and civilian puspeu 
Office of Fishery Coordination—Harold L. Ic S, 

Coordinator. Develops and assures sustained proz 


duction of aquatic food supplies essential = 
duct of the war. del ta-eon 


rector. Provides for the relocation, main 
and supervision of persons removed by 
order from designated areas. To date 
thority has been concerned mainly with 
location of 110,000 people of Japanese 


enance, 
military 
the Au- 

the. re- 
ancestry 


gon, Washington, and Arizona. 


Maj. Gen. Philip »B. Fleming, Administra r, 
services pe 
Palisa ners 
schoo 
essential public works that could fon 
otherwise be provided in congested war Production 
Lanham 
public ‘services, 
and school age 
Public Reads 
: ud Agency, built 
the Alaska Highway as a joint undertakin with 


strips for the 
take-off and landing of aircraft, and access hi 


Federal 
in Washington for expand war agencies, dura- 
tion residence halls for wo en‘employees of the 
Government, decentralized numerous Government | 
agencies from Washington to other cities and 


drew up codes for the protection of public build- — 


ings from air raids and sabotage, uf 

Board of War Communications—James Law- 
rence Fly, Chairman. Coordinates all branches 
of communication to the War Program. 
a planning agency without power to censor, 


NATIONAL HOUSING AGENCY 


John B. Blandford, Jr., Administrator. Through 
its constituent units, performs - all Government 
housing activities except military and certain farm 
housing. Present activities are limited to war hous- 
ing in critical areas. ' i 


OFFICE OF CENSORSHIP 


ae Price, Director. Established to censor 
mail, cable, radio, and other communications Ppass-= 
ing between the United States and any foreign 
country. Also he Each og voluntary censorship of 
“ye 5 


t 


Established to age : 


Rubber Reserve Com- - 


War Relocation Authority—Dillon S, Myer, Di- | 


Largely h 


4 


B. 


evacuated from military areas of California, Ore. 


wv 


, 


Exercises general direction over the war 


2, 


~. Board, 


x 


OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION | 
Chester Bowles, Administrator. Directed to 
stabilize prices and rents and prevent speculation, 
profiteering, and hoarding. Rations to consumers 
Scarce commodities when directed by the appro- 
priate Government agencies. 


OFFICE OF WAR MOBILIZATION AND 
\ RECONVERSION : 

James F, Byrnes, Director (interim appointment 
to November 14, 1944)/ Established to provide a 
national program for war mobilization and re- 
conversion. Under this Office are grouped the 
Office of Contract Settlement, the Surplus Property 
and the Retraining and Reemployment 
Administration. 


PETROLEUM ADMINISTRATION FOR WAR 
Harold L. Ickes, Administrator. Coordinates and 


centralizes the war policies and activities of the 
. Government relating to petroleum, providing ade- 


/j quate supplies of petroleum for the successful 


prosecution of the war, and for other essential 
' burposes. 


_PRESIDENT’S WAR RELIEF CONTROL BOARD 

Joseph E. Davies, Chairman. Authorized to con- 

trol (collection and distribution of funds for for- 

. eign and domestic war relief charities (excepting 

the Red Cross and certain religious and local 

charitable organizations). Provides for registra- 
tion or licensing of such organizations. 


Bont SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM , 
| Maj. \Gen. ‘Lewis B. Hershey, Director. Admin- 

 iBters the Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940, as amended, which provides for the recruit- 
Ment and mobilization of the: Nation’s manpower 
for'*war. Is charged with the responsibility of 
replacing yeterans in former jobs or helping them 
find new jobs under section 8 of the act. . 


' UNITED STATES. AND CANADA 

Joint War Production Committee—William L. 
Batt, Chairman. Coordinates the War produc- 

tion program of the United States and Canada. 
a9 Material Coordinating Committee—William . L. 
. Batt, Senior United States Member. Makes pos- 
Sible the free exchange of vital information, and 
‘the solution of common problems, between re- 
‘sponsible officials of the two governments relating 
to their supplies of strategic raw materials required 

for war production. 

Permanent Joint Board on Defense—Fiorello H. 


F 


a iy LaGuardia, Chairman; United States Section. Set 


} 
li i 


up to carry out studies of sea, land, and air 
_ Problems, including personnel and materiél, and to 
» consider,’ in the broad sense, the defense of the 

northern half of the Western Hemisphere. 


UNITED STATES AND GREAT BRITAIN 
Combined Chiefs of Staff—Admiral William D. 
Leahy, Chief of Staff to the Commander-in-Chief 
of the United States Army and Navy. Established 


,s 


an ie i 
largest unit of the United States Merchant Marine 
Cadet Corps and the newest permanent Federal 
institution for officer training—has'a war-time 
complement of 2,400 Cadet-Midshipmen from every 
state in the Union, and the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, the Canal Zone, Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico. After the war the complement will be 
_ reduced to 1,200 cadet-midshipmen, 
On completion of their courses graduate cadet- 
midshipmén are examined for their original Mer- 
chant Marine licenses as third ‘mates, or third 
assistant engineers, for service in any ship in the 
United States Merchant Marine. Graduates also 
* receive commissions as ensigns in the United States 
Naval Reserve. About 5,000 have been graduated 


- . from the cadet corps and its Academy since 1938. 


The wartime course of the cadet corps is 22 
months, as follows: Four months basic training 
at the Academy or at either of the United 
‘States Merchant Marine Cadet Basic Schools at 
San Mateo, Calif., and Pass Christian, Miss.; six 
months intermediate sea training aboard a mer- 

~ ebant ship; and 12 months advanced training at 
the Academy. After the war, possibly before, the 
course will be extended to four years, as follows: 
Nine months basic training; 12 to 15 months inter- 
‘ mediate sea training; and 24 months advanced 
| training at the Academy. 
Appointment of candidates is governed by a 


' Six Nations Bar Haven 


Six neutral nations have refused asylum to war 
criminals’who might try to eScape tribunals estab- 
lished to try them for their crimes. The nations 
which have closed their doors against the Axis 
war criminals are, Portugal, Spain, Argentina, 
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> 
_ United’ States Merchant Marine Academy “(a 
The United States Merchant Marine Academy— | 


7" 


Ate 
ae 


Academy 


o insure complete coordination of the war effort 
of Great Britain and the United States, including ~ 
the production and distfibution of their war sup- — 
plies, and to provide for full British and American 
collaboration with the United Nations. * 
Munitions Assignments Board—Harry L. Hop=- Be 
kins, Chairman. A supporting agency to. the. 
Combined Chiefs of Staff, United States and 
Great Britain. The be ah Ra a= Sn Grae oe 
and priority of assignments to Gre 
and the United States or other of the United 
Nations. : : 
Combined Raw Materials Board—William IL. 
Batt, United States Member. Plans the best and 
pace Nae development, expansion, and use of raw 
material resources. é 
Combined. Shipping Adjustment Board—Vice ~ 
Admiral Emory S. Land, United States Member. 
Unifies the work of the British Ministry of War 
Transport and the shipping authorities of the 
United States Government. i 


UNITED STATES, GREAT BRITAIN, AND 
CANADA 


Combined Food Board—Claude R. Wickard, 
Chairman. Created to obtain a planned and : 
expeditious utilization of the food resources of — | 
the United Nations, in order to coordinate further ~~ 
the prosecution of the war. 

Combined Production ,and Resources Board— 
J. A. Krug, United States Member; The Rt. Hon. 
Oliver Lyttelton, British Member; C. D. Howe, 
Canadian Member. Established to complete the 
organization needed for most effective use of the 
combined resources of the United States and the | 
United Kingdom for prosecution’ of the war. © 
Scope of responsibility was broadened to include _ 
Canada. ; t 


INTER-AMERICAN DEFENSE BOARD F 
Lt. Gen. Stanley D. Embick (U.S.A. retired), 4 
Chairman. Studies and recommends to the gov-~ 
ernments of the American Republics measures 
necessary for the defense of the Western Hemis- 
phere. 
JOINT MEXICAN-UNITED STATES DEFENSE © 
COMMISSION. : 
Vice Admiral Alfred Wilkinson Johnson (U.S.N.), 
Chairman. Organized to study the problems fe- 
lating to the defense of the two countries. 4 


PACIFIC WAR COUNCIL \ 
Considers matters of policy relating to the joint 
war effort. .* 


JOINT BRAZIL-UNITED STATES DEFENSE | 
COMMISSION 


Maj. Gen. J. Garesche Ord, Chairman; Gen. d 
Divisao_ Estevao Leitao de Carvalho, Brazilia: 
Senior Member. Composed of military delega 
Meetings are held in Washington for the a se 
of making staff plans for the mutual defense o 
Western Hemisphere. 
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state quota system. A candidate must possess 
minimum of 15 units from accrediated schools. 
When the course is extended and the compleme: 
is reduced, competitive examinations will be he 
twice a year in all states. State quotas will | 
maintained. 
A candidate must be a citizen, not less than 177 
years old or more than 23 on the date his applic: 
tion is approved. He must be of sound constitutior 
and must not be less than 5 feet 6 inches or ma 
than 6 feet 4 inches in height. Candidates mi 
have a minimum vision of 18-20 in each 


must be submitted to the Supervisor, United 
Merchant Marine Cadet Corps, Training Orga 
tion, Washington 25, D. C, 

Cadet-Midshipmen will "receive $65 a mo 
while attached to the Academy and basic schools 
When assigned to merchant ships for sea training 
they will receive $82.50 a month from the steam 
ship company. : 

The Academy at Kings Point, N. Y. is situatee 
on the north shore of Long Island near the con 
-fluence of Long Island Sound and the East Riv 
It covers 60 acres. There are some 53 permani 
buildings. The Academy was dedicated on Septil 


36, 1943. 


to Axis War Criminals 


Sweden, Turkey and Switzerland. Ireland, | 
answer to a request of the State Department 
Washington, made what was construed as an é 
sive reply. -A spokesman for the State Departi 
said the reply ‘‘does not go as far as we 


like in all particulars.” 
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_ Army, Navy, Coast Guard and Marine Corps Decorations — 


4 ARMY Placed on laurel wreath and bearin 

\ constellation § 
1 of Honor—Bronze five-pointed star, sur- | Of 13 stars on a blue field. The ribbon is purple- 
nded by 1 wreath in green enam~i, sus- | Ted, edged with white. The medal recognizes 
i extraordinary fidelity and essential service’ in a, 

Position of responsibility and is conferred on “out- ~ 

Standing officers and enlisted men of the armed 
forces of the United States or of friendly nations.”* 
The new: decoration is not given for gallantry in 
action. Secretary of War Stimson announced es- 
tablishment of the Legion of Merit (Nov, 5, 1942). 

Medal for Merit—Counterpart of the Legion for ' 
Merit for award to civilians. The front shows the 
eagle of the United States ona sheaf of arrows, 
encircled by the 13 original stars of white enamel 
Spaced on a gold bronze ring. The medal is sus- 
pended from the ribbon by a laurel wreath, the 
actual comb: Symbolic award for achievement. The ribbon is 
he risk of hi purple red in color with two white stripes running 
t parallel and near to the center. / 

_Honorabie Discharge Buttons—Persons honorably 
discharged from military service since Sept. 9, 
1833, when the period of national emergency was 
declared, are entitled to wear lapel buttons, sig- 
ynifying to their service. The buttons are gold-~ 
minted plastic and show a dexter eagle within a 

rele. ‘J 

Gverseas Golden Bar—Officers and enlisted men 
of the Army are authorized to wear 4 golden bar 
on their left sleeves for every six months of 
Service overseas. The bar is worn four inches / 
from the end of the left sleeve and is made of 
cloth, one-quarter inch wide and one and three- 

e name of eights inches long. Each six months of overseas 

and weapons. Awar Service entitles a soldier to a separate bar. 

sh themselves by _ Geod Conduct Medal—A medal of bronze 114 
ice in a d inches in diameter. On the obverse an eagle with 
ver star Wings displayed and inverted standing on a closed _ j 

dsar book and Roman sword encircled by the words 


4 


of both ~Efficiency-Honor-Fidelity.”. On the reverse a é 
iption ant five-pointed star and a scroll (on which is en- 
the n aved name of recipient) between the words 


ded b: gular-shaped metal loop with 

rounded from a silk moire -ribbon. The 

ds awarded to any soldier who is cited 

bf gallantry in action when that gallantry does 

Warrant the award of a Medal of Honor or a 
inguished-Service Cross. 

ple Heart—On a purple enameled heart within 

onze border a profile head of relief of George 


“For Good’’-and “Conduct’’ Within a wreath of 3 J 
laurel and oak. The medal is suspended’ from a : 
siik moire ribbon. The Good Conduct Medal is 
awarded to enlisted men for exempla' behavior, 
efficiency and fidelity. ‘ 

Bronze Star Decoration—A ‘bronze stay 145 | 
inches in circumscribed diameter. In the center f 
thereof a 3/16-inch diameter raised bronze star, 

hington in military uniform. Above. the the center lines of all rays of both stars coin- 
imeled heart the shiéld of Washington’s coat ciding. The reverse -to have the inscription 

ms between sprays of leaves in green enamel. | “Heroic or meritorious achievement” and a space 
Jn the Teverse below the shield and leaves Without | for the name of the recipient (which is to be . 
ainel, a raised bronze heart with the inscription | engraved). The star is suspended by a rectangular 
Mili ..’ with 2 space for the name shaped metal loop with corners rounded from a 
The medal is suspended by silk moire ribbon. It is awarded for heroie or 
war-shaped metal loop with corners | meritorious achievement ‘or service not involving 
ed from a si’k moire ribbon. The medal, re- Participation in aerial flight in connection with 
blish in 1932, is presented to officers and | military operations against an enemy of the 
‘honorably wounded in action. Also awarded United States. y 
embers of the Navy, Coast Guard and Marine Distinguished Unit Badge—Sometimes ¢alléd the 
Presidential Unit Citation. A blue ribbon 13% 
Medal—An eagle displayed on a bronze | inches in width, 34 inches in length behind a gold 
On standing on a fasces between two groups | colored metal ‘frame of laurel leaves approxi- 
ix and seven, above the group ‘of six a mately 1/16 inch in width, It is an organizational 
On the reverse a shield paly of | and individual decoration and is awarded for 
leces On the chief, the letters “‘U. S.*’ sup- outstanding performance’in action on or after 
December 7, 1941. 


NAVY, COAST GUARD AND MARINE CORPS 


Medal of Honor—Gold in the form of a cfoss 
superimposed upon a wreath of leaves. The center 
of the cross bears the arms of the United States, 
framed by the inscription UNITED STATES 
NAVY, 1917-1918, and ea¢h arm of the cross con- 
tains an anchor. .The medal is worn at the neck 
as a pendant. This is the highest honor given to - 
Navy men and is awarded to a man who dis- 
tinguishes himself “conspicuously by gallantry 
and intrepidity at the risk-of his life above and 
beyond the call of duty.’’ ; 

Distinguished-Service Medal—Gold, bronze and 

r with the | enamel. The obverse has the figure of an Ameri- 

ril 6,°1917, | can eagle, surrounded by a blue enameled band 
cism of ex-| bearing the inscription ‘United States of America | 
ting in| and Navy.’ The reverse is a trident encircled by 
ri olive branches around which is a band of blue’ 
+ Meda enamel on which is inscribed “For Distinguished - « 
Service.’’ This decoration is suspended from a 
;, Navy, Ma-| blue ribbon with a strip of gold. The medal is 
“meritorious | awarded to any one Aber who, while in the Naval 

service of the United States since April 6, 1917, 
has distinguished thimself by ‘‘exceptionally meri- 
torious nip bb rd aie the government in a duty of 

eat respons * ae m 
Ena Bev A aeied to any person, who, while 
in the Naval service of the United States, has 
distinguished himself by “extraordinary heroism 
or service not being sufficient to justify the award 
of the Medal of Honor or a Distinguished-Service 

edal.’?.-- 

CO Nae and Marine Corps Medal—-Awarded to any 
person, who, while serving in any capacity with ~ 
the United States Navy or Marine Corps, including 


by sprays of laurel and oak, around the 
€dge the inscription ‘‘Soldier’s medal" and 
‘the face the words ‘‘For Valor.”’ The medal 
arded to any member of the army who dis- 
wished himself by heroism not involving actual 
with the enemy. ! 


B 


PNG oRGe atid wbite- enamel star, 
a 1 


date. 


7 
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Reserves, Shall have distinguished himself or her- 
self, since Dec. 6, 1941, by heroism not involving 
actual conflict or to any person ‘to whom the 
Secretary of the Navy has formerly awarded a 
letter of commendation or heroism regardless of 
Awarded for noncombat action only. Octa- 
gonal in shape, an eagle surmounting an anchor, 
resting on a globe with the word HEROISM be- 


neath. ; 
Presidential Unit Citation Medal—Awarded to 
any ship, aircraft of naval units, any Marine air- 
craft detachment or higher unit, for outstanding 
performance in action on or after Oct. 16, 1941. 
Distinguished-Flying Cross—Same as in Army. 
Air medal—Same as in Army. 
Legion of Merit—Same as in Army. 
Silver Star—Same as in Army. 
Purple Heart—Same as in Army. 


OVERSEAS CAMPAIGN MEDALS 


By executive order President Roosevelt estab- 
lished (Nov. 7, 1942) campaign medals for award 
to the land and naval forces serving outside the 
continental United States, including Alaska. They 
are known as the American, European-African- 
Middle Bastern and Asiatic-Pacific Campaign 
Medals. They are awarded to any person, includ- 
ing Women’s Naval Reserve and the Army Auxiliary 
Corps, serving any period between Dec. 7, 1941, and 
six months after the termination of the war. 


United States Military Academy, West Point, N. ‘Yi 


Source: An Official of the Institution 


The authorized strength of the U. S. Corps of 
Cadets is 2,496, owing to an increase of 536 by a 


law of 1942. Cadets appointed in number and 
from source as follows: 

8 from each State at large......./----+-+--- 384 
4 from each congressional district Boe ee Are) 
4 from each Territory (Hawaii and Alaska). - 8 
6 from the District of Columbia.... A, 6 
4 ?rom natives of Puerto Rico... ‘4 
2 from the Canal Zone .. -..-.... 2 
172 from the United State at large!..... 172 


180 from among the enlisted men of the Reg- 
ular Army d of the National Guard, in 


number as nearly equal as practicable..... 180 
eerie eee Sek es ae 2,496 


1 Of whom 3 are appointed upon the recommen- 
dation of the Vice President, 40 are selected from 
among the honor graduates of those educational 


institutions designated as “honor military schools,” 
‘and 40 are chosen from among the sons of veter- 


ans who were killed in action or died prior to 
9 July 1921,\of wounds received or disease con- 
tracted in line of duty during the first World War. 
Candidates are eligible for admission from the 
day they are 17 (or 19 if from the Regular Army or 
rom the National Guard) until the day they be- 
ome 22 years of age, on which latter day they are 
not eligible. : 
Appointments to the Academy are made only to 
fill vacancies as they may occur, and candidates 
are designated during the year preceding admission. 
For each vacancy from a State or Congres- 
sional district four candidates may ‘be nomi- 
nated: a principal, a first alternate, second alter- 
nate and third alternate. The selection of these 
candidates is left entirely with the Senator or Rep- 
resentative who has the vacancy at his disposal. 
Each candidate must pass a rigid physical ex- 
-amination and none is accepted who has any defect 
or infirmity which renders him unfit for military 


The Women’s Army Corps, formerly the Women’s 
Army Auxiliary Corps, is the first of its kind in 
American military history. Organized for the pur- 
pose of making available to the National defense 
when needed the knowledge, skill. and special 
training of the women of this nation, the auxiliary 
‘organization was authorized by an Act of Congress 
ie Kas 14, 1 Law 110, signed by Pres- 

en ooseve uly 1, 1943, mad@ th 
component part of the Army. ae eas 

As members of the AUS, Wacs are entitled to 
the) same rights and privileges as male soldiers 
be as rey es a i en insurance, ‘al- 
‘lowance for dependents. also come 
the Gl Bill of Rights. + poet eect 
also entitled to wear whatever medals and decora- 
tions thay be awarded to them. A number wear 
the Purple ‘Heart, Soldier's Medal or Legion of 


Merit. : 

As of Sept., 1944,.more than 85,000 women w 
members of the Corps. Of this number, more than 
11,000 were serving overseas in 15 foreign coun- 
tries scattered in every theater of operations. In 
this country Wags are serving at over 400 installa- 


tions. | 
Enlisted between the ages of 20 and 49, inclusive 
the Wacs first undergo a six-week basic training 


nfit for military | post since as 
‘Women’s Army Corps ae 
- WAC—Women’s Army Corps—Col. Oveta Culp Hobby, U-.S.A., director. Address, Washington 25, Do 


The women soldiers are | 


* 


Assignments; West Point; Wacs — 


During the war, according to uniform reguli 
tions, only the ribbon bars of the decorations 
medals are worn, even for full-dress- occasion, __ 


HONORABLE DISCHARGE EMBLEM 


The Army and the Navy have adopted an honor- 
able discharge emblem, which all Army, Na 
Marine Corps and Coast Guard personnel may wear’ 
on their uniforms until they reach their homes., 
and afterward at official ceremonies. The 
emblem worn as ‘‘a badge of honor” is a clothi 
device with the same pattern as the Honorable 
Service lapel button and is sewed above the Hg: 

fr 


preast pocket of all outer uniform clothing at 
time of discharge. . é 
Official announcements up to Oct. 20, 1944, gave 
the assignments of American divisions to 
various fighting fronts (the' last does not purp 
to be complete), as follows: fm! 
South and Southwest Pacific (assigned since 
start of war)—7th, 24th, 32d, 37th, 40th, 4ist, 43c 
and 96th Infantry Divisions; 1st Cavalry Divisions 
Italian Campaign—34th, 36th, 45th, 85th, ° i 
and 92nd Infantry Divisions. | 
Western European Front—2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 6the 
qth Armored Divisions; 82d and iOist A 1: 
Divisions: ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 8th, 9th, 28the 
29th, 30th, 35th, 36th, 45th, 79th, 80th, 83d an 
aoth Infantry Divisions. ~ 


service. In addition, each candidate must pass 2 
examination in the subjects of mathematics (alge 
bra and geometry). English, grammar, composition 
and literature, and) must qualify in U.S. Histor 
either by examination or by school certificate. He 
ever, graduates of accredited high schools in 
students at accredited universities and colleges « 
recognized ‘standing may submit educational cer 
tificates which will be considered by the Academ 
Board, and if satisfactory may be accepted in Ne 
of the regular mental examination. High scho 
certificates must be validated by actual examin 
tions in mathematics and English. a. i 
The course oi study is three years, during whic 
time the cadets are under strict military disciplim 
The summers are spent in. field training ar 
manoeuvres, and at Replacement Training Center 
ae Chemen pera Fengetoane commissions 
ceive elementary flyin ruction a ' 
from West Point. . ya ma 
Cadets ate not released for active dut; ‘ 
they have completed their course at the Ua 
Military Academy and are commissioned as offices 
in the Regular Army. The bill cutting the cour 
from four years to three was signed by esic 
Roosevelt on Oct. 2, 1942. As a result the 
1943 was graduated on Jan. 19, 1943. and the lal 
of 1944 on June 1, 1943, a year earlier. The th 
classes are now designated as first, third, ai 
fourth. : a ae 
fhe pay of a cadet is $780 per year plus ration 
This with the initial deposit of $300 ib coved Us 
forms, is considered enough to meet actual nee 
On soph tpn pee except ee and fore’ 
may commissioned second lieut ’ 
U.S. Army. = enaryes, i) 
Each cadet when admitted to the Academy sil 
an agreement to serve for a period of eight 
unless sooner discharged by competent gut ores 
The U. S. Military Academy opened July 4, | 
with ten cadets. West Point has 
post since Jan. 20. 1778. 


side 


been a mili 
a 
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period at either Ft. Des Moines, Ia. 
thorpe, Ga. Following this, they eS | 
rectly to one of 239 noncombatant Army jobs oi 


Anes they fh 
er ‘they Kave served in the C 
momen fon ghree moni. a Woes eae uae 
ate School. com 
yoner Ay ranks. ~ syicd: if f | 
job assignments ate made accord: 
vilian background and ability of pe Rage Bo OW 
Army tests. These jobs include such diverse” 
as medical and laboratory technicians 
and radio operators, motor vehicle operatoi 
plane mechanics, photo laboratory : 
chaplain’s assistants, stenographers and | 
clerks, office administrators, postal and si 
Gerke nae iaiprearss WAC officers may | 
rative j S dminist: 
iad be the Comps. 388 eon 
ery Wac who was a membe 0 
WAAC is entitled to wear the venice sie! ( 
green with ends of old gold. Insignia of 
Corps is the head of Pallas Athene goddew 
wisdom and victory. However, women wee 
etintes ate e oe or service’ to, whi 
i: 4 
ore pores assigned after completion | 
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ey} 


f: Military Posts, Camps, Stations and Hospitals in the U. S. 


4) militar la i 
i. fot publication the United States as there are certain installetions which are not released 
ie Post, Camp or Station Post Office Address , Post, Camp or Station Post Office Address 


Bes = ~- 
MILITARY POSTS Carteret Ordnance Motor Reception Park 


Carteret, N. J. 


curee: Offic ] 
etait ied eB Adjutant General, United States Army; the following list does not include all 
{ 


Aberdeen Ordnance Depot Casey, Fort P 
. rile vice ie da csd ‘ort Townsend, Wash 
Aberdeen Proving Gro Chaffee, Camp... |). ee ee é 
_ Aberdeer Proving Ground s und, Md. Charleston Port of Embarkation  Oharieatead 36. 
ae é . Aberdeen Proving Ground, Ma. } Charlotte Quartermaster Depot bane f t 
Cy | CT i ri Camp Adair,’ Ore. | 1820 Statesville Ave., Charlotte, N. C 
ie Adams, Monies et Newport, R. I. | Chicago Adjutant General Depat ‘ ; 
he any Engineer Branch Depot He ant Medical me N. Canal St., Chicago 6, /Ill. 
ee Albany 7, N. Y. cago Medical Depot : r 
» Andrews, bet snr st t.. Fort Andrews. Mass. : 251 E. Grand Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
angeles, Pap! 23.72... Port Townsend, Wash. | Chicago Quartermaster Lepot ; 
ary Meare ae eo elt Anniston, Ala. Ghisdonees a x. Fersbing Road, Chicago 9, Ill. 2 
-.....Washington 12, D. C. ignal Depo 
Army and Navy General Ho ital . ~ pe a903 W. Pershing Road, Chicago 9, Ill. 
: ot Springs, Ark. IDG ROLE. toa hoe eee Little C okt ee 
peaziny War College... ... Washingtan 3B D. 253 Claiborne, Camp............, Cann Claiborne bn, 
: eabiurn General aospital hy ak 2 McKinney, Tex. oa gap TD ee ae 3 = Nevada, Mo. 
; t 5 ROO. HVE <a, ae Fort Clark, Tex. 
at ie entriar Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. coe Camp................... Warrenton, Ore. 
5 --- .... ......../Camp Ashby, Va. | Coles, Camp 
| Atlanta Adjutant General Depot 5 _ Camp Coles, c/o Fort Monmouth, Red Bank. 
Ba Btienn St. & Murphy Ave. S..W., Atlanta, Ga.| _N. J. 
ee ante Army Service Forces Depot, Atlanta, Ga. | Columbia, Fort..............., Chinook, Wash. 
Py, Bere ey romance Depot . A Atlanta, Ga: Columbus wipe oe ee ert Goluuninik ee v 
K ae eee amp Atterbury, Ind. eee nts ROLLA SG AOE a 
oo ee See he ae Augusta, Ga. | Columbus Army Service Forces Uepat 
Te: a eee : 
Baker, Newton b., General Hospital “* | Constitution, Fort... Siew, Gates Nt 
j " 5 S S215 5n ce aes am: te} , Calif. 
MBaltimore Adjutant General oe W. Va. | Crile General Hospital." 2). rae Cleveland 9, O. 
gor S- Haven St., Highlandtown, Baltimore 24, Ma. | Crockett, Fort.....-..........., Coan Gre aoe 
A peeans ees =>: baate Hest Miss. | Cronkhite, Fort... Fort Winfield Scott,’ Calif 
" Barnes General Hospital ? ’ Seles oes nO setts eet oe as, aT 
. Camp..... ... .4...Camp Crowder, ae 
mt pee od ee Curtis Bay Ordnance Depot Curtis Bay, Ma. Da 
rat ee oo Port Barry, Calif. Cushing, Camp Fort Sam Houston, Tex. FI 
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Meade Army Service Forces Depot 
Belle Mead, N. J. 


pot Custer, Fort F é 
5 ort Custer, Battl ‘k, Mich. - 

hey General a Pe 991, Baton Pee, a Custis, Fort!John ..  ......2. Einteaskay Va) 
Lon ire New Bey XN. C Darnall General Hospital...... .. Danville, Ky. mig 
Bee cence Hospital...... 21 | pepokane: Wash. tel oes $f ro vie On peer Cant ae fe 
s . + re arys e, ‘ali 3 - . ee ee ee » < 5) ’ 
aumont, William, General Hospital ee i see Dura? York Delawate Glen Det, 

‘ ‘aso, Tex. 4 : b 
opens. Camp (Subpost of Camp Livingston, | Denver Medical ee Pedricktown, Ni Sy, b 
2 MS Sa ee ae . Alexandria, La. : 3800 York St., Denver 1,,Gol. 5 


Dessert Chemical Warfare Depot. ...Tooele, Utah 


: Deshon ‘General Hospital.... ... Butler, Pa. ‘ 
0 ABST a a al aba Ng eae a4 Des Moines, Fort ........... Fort Des Moines, Ia. — ~ 
1 a Fort Benning. Ga. | Res Plaines, Camp.... .....:.. af Joliet, Ill. 
feeeatcenerl Hospital °° | Devens, Fort |... sn Wat Sa Fort Devens, Mass. - 
; Fort Benjamin Harrison 16, Ing. | Dewitt General Hospital......... Auburn, Calif. { 
Binghamton Medical Depot . Binghamton, N. ¥.| Din pore re, MosPual «2+ Prot Dit, Ned! 
ie am ater en Dodge, Camp | 2:55.05 bla agrees Camp Dodge, Ta. 
i De igincce Qo Van Boies Cog Douglas, ‘Wort. 4% ai. sek ae Fort Douglas, Utah Maa 
landing, © ae hed as 4_° | Dugway Proying Ground........ Tooele, Utah 
iss na Fort Bliss. Tex. DuPont POL, 60. 5 \-4..s Pees ae Fort DuPont, Del. 4 
Miteciads Ordnaice besot. f ” p “Wf Duvall ‘arg. ..'2,s:. . 5520-0 see . Hull, Mass 
ieee ee Depot. ....- gs eee Eastern Chemical Warfare Depot 1 
rden General Hospital......... Chickasha, Okla.| phey, Fort.............,.. Bet Coma “Wasik he 
04-5 Adjutant General Depot Edgewood Arsenal........ Edgewood Arsenal, Md. 
tae se amonwealth Ave., Back Bay Annex, | faison, Camp..........1.+«. Sea Girt, N. J. 
Bs ton 15, Mass. F Edwards, Camp.........4:. Camp Edwards. Mass. $ 
Boston’ Port of Embarkation p THUS Coan. at. 2 ae Camp Ellis, Tl. ; 
Army Base, South Boston 10, Mass.| Rmory, Fort.. 000777, Fort Rosecrans, Calif 


Boston Quartermaster, Depot ‘ 
&55 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass. Erie a, concral Hospital. ... Atlantic City, N. J.) 
le, Camp................... Camp . Erie Proving Ground, LaCarne, O. | 
. OPE ean y i RAGE, ORCS. 5°. aon 6, stuceine eee Fort Eustis, Va. — 

Wisieheis\cle:p = eile y™s Seid s 6 F B 7 ‘ if Pee yh Belmar, N. J. 

epee es eters 4 ‘ p ..Camp Fannin, Tex. 

Finney General Hospital......... Thomasville, Ga. 

Fitzsimons General Hospital .... Denver 8, Col. 
Flagler, Fort ...Port Townsend, Wash. 
Fletcher General Hospital. . Cambridge, O, 


3 ge, Camp.. .C 
ooke General Hospital. .F 
ooklyn Army Base 
Ist Ave. & 58th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


- Brownsville, Tex.| Forrest, Camp .. Camp Forrest, Tenn. 
al Hospital Santa Fe, N. Mex. | Fort Worth Quartermaster Depot 
(3 515 Pecan St., Fort Worth 1, Tex. 
Sees 5 R, I.| Foster, Fort.. .. ANU Aexeste ... Kittery, Me 
tee eee Foster General Hopital 
=. ...... Camp Butner, N. C. PO Box 2027, Jackson, Miss. ~ 
Depot Frankford Arsenal F es ae 
Clay & 15th Sts., Oakland, Calif. Bridesburg Station, Philadelphia 37, Pa. 
ia Quartermaster Repair Sub Depot Front Royal Quartermaster’ Depot (Remount) é 
69th Ave. & Foothill Blvd, Oakland, Calif. Front Royal, Va. 
aia Quartermaster Sub Depot ~| Funston, Fort ..... _Fort Winfield Scott, Calif Pi 


Gardiner General Hospital 


ey, Calif. f TX 
0 E, Hyde Park Blvd. Chicago, Il. ~ 


., Tracy, 
ees ...-.,. San Diego 14, Calif. 


eer Sub Depot Getty, Fort Cy ae ele amestown, R. 1. 
ist St. & Herring Ave., Cambridge, Ohio | Glennan General Hospital........ Okmulgee, Okla. : 
am) Cc i Gordon, Camp . aS. ea) at ne Augusta, Ga. : 
Granite City Engineer Depot....Granite City, Il. ‘ 
SAME MCBEND PCa a atte t ns ee Camp Grant, Ill ; 


Grebipsrort. 1%. canted pouseer . Jamestown, R. 1. 
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Post, Camp or Station 
Greene, Bort Vansak 


Gruber, Cam! 


Gulf Ghemical Welfare oe 


» Hale, 
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Halloran “Generel Hospital 
st. George, Staten Island, N. Y 
Modesto, Calif. 


cae al General Hospital. . 
on Roads Port of Emba 


Hancock, Fort Fort Hancock, 


-Camp Haan, 


rkation 


Post Office Address 
» Narragansett, BR. I. 


a. 


Ala. 


Calif. 
Pando, Col. 


Newport News, Va. 


N, 


Harmon General Hospital......... Longview, Tex. 
Harrison, Fort Benjamin 
vee Renate Harrison 16; Ind. 


Hero, 


Cam f 
Hill Military Reservation, A. P. 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


Pans Bay, Wash. 
Winthrop. 18, O. 


Hoff General Hospital....... Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Hood, Camp... ...-...... : Camp Hood, Tex: 
Houston, Fort Sam........ Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 
Howze, Camp ..:....-.-+---- Camp Howze, Tex. 
ee oko ae pitta s tase ss Fort Beare Ariz, 


Jolon, Calif. 


‘Huntsville Arsenal................ Sh yet Ala. 
Indianapolis 
2060 Northwestern Ave., ee whale, Ind. 


Indiantown Gap Militar 
Indiantown Gap 


Chemical Warfare Depo 


y Reservation 
Military Reservation, Pa. 


Oana tote 9): 16150 pea a er er - Barstow, Calif. 
‘Jackson, PGi mt stiee= to te ak Fort Jackson, S. C. 
HVE POEG. <tie- aa tds Governors Island, Ye 
Jefferson Barracks...... Jefferson Barracks, “Mo. 


Jefferson Proving Ground ..... 
Jeffersonville Quartermaster De 
10th & Meigs Ave., 25 Te Ind. 
Jersey City Ay eae Depot 
4 Exchange iniaes, Jersey City 2, N. J. 


' Jersey City aparier master Rep: 


Jersey city 


Jersey City Quartermaster Sub Dep 


air Sub Depot 


West End Ave., New York 23, N. Y. 
martermaster Sub Depot 


Johnston, Camp eer don 
Camp Gordon Johnston, Fla. 
Jones General Hospital, Percy Battle Creek, Mich. 


parcey. Camp George (Subpost of Seattle Port of 


barkation, Seattle 4, Wash.) 
F Spokane & ist Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
Kansas City Medical Depot 
Kansas City Food Terminal, Kansas City, Kans. 
Kansas City Quartermaster Depot 
601 Hardesty Ave., Kansas City 1, Mo. 
Kansas City Quartermaster Sub Depot 
4th & Santa Fe Sts., ey meng: Kans. 
: ‘Kansas City Quartermaster Sub D 
409-415 N. Third St., . Vodent Mo. 
Kansas a Quartermaster Sub Depot 


Kearny, Fort Philip ....Saunderstown, R. I. 
Kennedy General Hospital the She Memphis 15, Tenn. 
Key West Barracks... ....,........- Key West, Fla. 
peers aa Tate a, eae ap aad Oakland, Calif. 
URS OTS 2 SS oe a rt ox, Ky. 
Kohler, aoe Resi no Sacramento, Calif. 


La Garde General Hospital. . 


Fleetwood, Pa. 


ot 
‘Somerville, N. J. 


21st & Woolworth Aves., Omaha, hes 


Langdon, Camp............... Portsmouth, N. H. 
Lathrop Engineer Depot......... Lathrop, Calif 
Lawson General Hospital........... Atlanta, Ga 
ay he Morkst i. Fort mre Kans. 

2 ae , Va. 


Letterman General Hospital 


Presidio of San Francisco, Calif. 


Los as Les at on 
ameda St., Los Angele: 
Los Angeles ona Depot Site Bee, 


470 E. oth St., Vernon, Calif. 


Louisville Medical “Depot ae 
x 1979, L 
Lovell cameral Hospital... ... Fort ee 


’ MacArthur, Fort 


Mackall, eo OSS Ee eee Hoffm: N. e 
cE a Or Morehead City, N. 
Marion Engineer SETS eas levees arion, Ss: 


Mason, 


rt 


Mason’ General Hospital 
Brentwood, Long Island 4, N. Y 


Maxey, 


. SS yee Camp Maxey, Tex. 


Maye | Genera MAREEDERES ok. ots SG 5 


McCain, Camp 


Devens, 


Galesburg, Ill. 
Grenada, ui 


Cc. .Cam 
Letterkenny Ordnance Depot. * Chambersburg, Pa. 


Maas: 
Portland, Me. 


haa MacArthur, San eh Calif. 


1 gly ee ..Portland, Me. 
oh ee Fort Lewis, Wash. 
Lexington Signal Depot.......... Lexington, Ky. 
Lincoln Ordnance Depot........ Springfield, Tl. 
Livingston, Camp........... Camp Livingston, La. 
PEGRICELUIGAMIOK . 6 Oca. es ee Campo, Calif. 
En) a) ees Fort Logan, Col. 
“Lordstown Ordnance Depot |.......... Warren, O. 


ft. Vignes, Wort. 2c, ee Fort Riley, ¥ 


iss. 


Post, Camp or Station "Post Office Address 


cCaw ne da Hospital. . Prides Waila, (Wash. 
eClellan, Fort t+ McClellan, Ala. | 
McCloskey rey ‘wéepital.» nie are Temple, Tex, 


McCoy, Camp ......-. _...Camp McCoy, Wis. 
McGuire Geaoral Hospital | eo Richmond 11, Va. 
Mcintosh, Fort.:..... Fort M 


McKinley, FOrb est ‘ort McKinley, Me. 
McPherson, apes Feat eee hick 5 Aa Fort McPherson, Ga. 

McQuaide, SORIA D 24) di Remae duets Watsonville, Calif. fe | 
McRee, Fort.-.\.-...---4.2-- Fort Barrancas, Fla, | 
Meade: Orbs ©2070 cals ds cane ae Fort Meade, S. D. 


Meade, Fort George G. 
8¢ ‘Port George S: Meade, Mag | 
emphis Arm. Service Forces po 
mere 4 mphis 2, Tenn. 


Michie, Fort Foss. London, Conny’ 
Midwest Chemical “Warfare Depot. .Arsenal, Ark. 
Milan Ordnance Depot...-...----+-, Milan, Tenn, | 
Miles. Fort...4 022) Sines tte sees Lewes, Del. 
Miley, Fort...... _ ..Fort Winfield Root. Cali | 
Millard, Camp . Bucyrus, O 
Miller Field...... “New Dorp, ‘Staten Island, 


Mira Loma Quartermaster Depot 
Mira Loma, me | 
Monmouth, Fort 


Fort Monmouth, Red Bank, N. Et 
Monroe, Fort......--..-- roe Monroe, ‘Va. 
Monroe, Fort—Submarine Mine Dep va 


Monterey, Presidio of 
Presidio of Monterey, Calif. 


Moore General: og ge Cae pets Swannanoa, N. : 
Morgan, Fort..,-. A Gaiden ere Foley, . Ala. 
Mott,» Fortis. 22% & 3 chee cinbie ste ees Salem, N. J__ 
Moultrie, Fort....<....-....-- Moultrieville, S. y 
Marphy,Camnp). 35-2... tye ee Hobe Sound, Fi 
Myer) Ports | nz. ty ae ieee sie oe Fort Meyer, ve 
Nansemond Ordnance Depot.....- Portsmouth, V: 
Navajo Ordnance Depot ......:... Flagstaff, A: 


New Cumberland Army Service Forces Depot 
New Cumberland, Fa 
New Orleans Port of bie eee 
ew Orleans 12, Lg 
New York Adjutant General Tenet 
111 Eighth Ave., New York 11, N. ¥- 
New York Port of Embarkation 
ist Ave. & 58th: St., Brooklyn, N- x. 
Niagara, Yort.diic.caete sear Youngstown, N. ¥.. 
Nichols General Hospital........: Louisville 2, Ky... 
Northington General Hospital Ala. 
PO Box 921, Tuscaloosa, a 
Ogden saan General Depot x 
O Box 1031, 2325 Wall Ave., Qeden, U ahi 
Ogden ametet uid Wace ier Sas De Aen Ogden, Utahit 
Oglethorpe, Fort............. Fort Ogelthorpers G 
Oliver General Hospital 
Forrest Hills Hotel, Augusta, 
Omaha Adjutant General Depot =| 
Fort Plant, 16th & Cuming Sts., he 2, Ni 


Omaha; Fort... 50. 2:3 S..2hcaaeeeeee maha, 2 
pean WOrb.< Geen cotitied Soave water Oswego, N. 
Ord, “Morty: 2 Fase Se eee Fort Ord, Ca 
oO’ Reilly General Hospital........ Springfield, 
Pasco Engineer Depot.......:...... Pasco, Wash 
Pendleton, Camp............-. Virginia Beach, Vai 
Perry, Camp: 0 s.. uve eee <n Perry, oO 


Philadelphia Quartermaster Depo tay 
20th: St., PS piladel hia, 
Philadelphia reste aber r a Sub_Dep pot uf 4 
est Sprin 
Philadelphia Signal Depot pene 
5000 Wissahickon. A Ave., Philadelphia 4, Pa 


PHMpsS; Camp oo ocdns asd Cam 

Picatinny. Arsenal. ...........%.- y , Pee 
Pickens, Port: ..0'- Rhee. sem Fort Barrancas, 
Pickett, Camp... .. J. .....bc sek Camp Pickett, Vai 
Pine Bluff Arsenal............, Pine Bluff, Ar 
Pine Camp. . Pine Camp, Great Bend, N. 


Plattsburg Barracks. .Plattsburg Barracks, 
Plauche, Camp 
dedfexson Station, New one 12, 


Polk): Gamp $:2625.5; 2... =s joka Lees 
Pomona chinstelmantee Depot (Remount) 
P 

Portage Ordnance Dgpot......:..... es 
ns _ oe Ete ae hee Port 

FebIE! Work yogis Sahin cn wee t N 
Pueblo Ordnance Depot. ..... ae ‘3 Porebie Co 
Raritan Arsenal... 2.0... .5..5-: Metuchen, N 
Red River Ordnance Depot....... Texarkana, 


Reed General Hospital, Walter i | 

Reid, Camp William C......... ae e ae Oe: 

Reno Quartermaster -Depot (Remount) ; 
Fort Reno. 


Revere; Forts. 3. (sive cans Bre -5 9 a st 
Reynolds, Camp.............. ...-.Greenville, J 
Rhoads General Hospital.........- Utica 5, Nu 
Richmond Army Service Forces bre FE 


Ringgold, Fort ........... . .Rio Grande , Te 
River Rouge Park, Camp PSs 

21700 Joy Road, Detroit 23, 
Roberts, ‘Camp. .*....-..c000: Camp Roberts. f 


Post, olin, or Station Post Office Address 
shoavneapad Rane Joseph T, 
Camp Joseph T. Robinson, Ark. 


Pes late obinson, Neb. 
inson Quartermaster Depot (Remount)’ 


PO Box 718, “Haied 1,0: 
-Camp Rucker, Ala. 


Lynn, Mass. 
"Russell, Fort D. AS Marfa, Tex. 
St. Louis as ay | Depot 
2th & Spruce Sts., St. Louls, Mo. 
San Antonio Kaiese General Depot 
San Antonio ASF Depot, Grayson St. Station, 
San Antonio 8, Tex. 
_ San Antonio Army Service Forces Depot ® 
Grayson St. Station, San Antonio 8, Tex. 
San Antonio Arsenal San Antonio 6, Tex. 
San Meg Medical Depot 
+3 855 Folsom St., San Francisco, Calif. 
_ San Praneisec Port of Embarkation 
Bhi Fort Mason, San Francisco, Calif. 
San Francisco, Presidio of 
Presidio of San Francisco, Calif. 
San Jacinto, Fort ton, Tex. 
San Jacinto Ordnance Depot. :. .. Houston 1, Tex. 
— 
Camp San Luis ra Calif. 
Milford, Del. 


Rucker, Camp 
Ruckman, Fort. 


Saulsbury, Fort 
Savage, Camp ........ le Savage, Minn. 
Savanna Ordnance Depot... ’ Proving Greund, Ill. 
| Savannah Army Service Forces Depot 

i: Raeribe in sco haigag y Ga. 

_ Schenectady Army Service Forces Depo 

chick 1 Hospital ae xy = "4 : 

- Schick Genera ei te Oe act nton, Ia. 
_ Scott, Camp Thomas A....... Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Scott, Fort Winteld. ‘Port. Winfield Scott, Calif. 


pot 
ise ae Marginal Way, Seattle 4, Wash. 
Seattle Port of Embarka on 
1519 S. Alaskan Way, Seattle 4, ‘Wash. 
Seneca Ordnance Depot. . Romulus, N. Y. 


Je »...+.s:+..Gamp Shelby,- Miss. 
We ui wl, oy. aime eid Sheridan, Ill. 
grup ong ‘Cal 
Eats ong alif. 
re sill, Okla. 
Tie Congress Weis ts. 2 
Sen ~ Sidney, Neb. 
1) SEE Fort Sne g. nn. 
a 4 Ss ened ba Pe 
Springfield Armory. 1p e ass. 
ld En eer Sub Depot 
ee _ 076 Kenton St., Springfield, O. 
..Fort Sta ndish, Mass. 
Boerne, Tex. 
Portsmouth, N. H. 
.. Charleston, S. C. 
. Fort Stevens, Ore. 


"Si Bort Ordnance Depot. . 
ee ge 


_ Story, 
Milit: Reservation Joyce, 
Store Feat en ary i oy SeD Fort Strong, 


Mesititer, Port. .-.../,-5...,...-. Moultrieville, 


cee Toe, N Cc. 
4 ‘Swift, Bastrop, Tex. 
Come, Key West, Fla. 


pot 
Tidge Eaves, Terre Haute, Ind. 
coe Paper ¥. ae Ce oe: "New London, Conn. 
.S. White Bridge, Tenn. 
Fo. .Port Thomas, Ky. 
Tien, a Fort... Rockaway Pate ‘Long Island, N. ¥ 


RA ONE Fort Dix, N. 5 
} eee oat eee es ea T Ga. 
be po 
peed wfedicai 102 Ww, Central Ave., Toleds 6, 0. 


nm, ™ . Camp Upton, Long Island, N-; 
i, a to Forces Depot Ogden 
bor pee Gitp. 21. amp\ven Dorn gs 
he eens Vancouver, "Wash he 
“Narragansett, I. 
zal Hosp Sank Stat wong ae 
, Staten 
von ean 2 “Boseiank, stat Hitcheock. then: 
Fle Wie Yeh ¢ eee eee 


: -Fort Warren, Mass. 
: Bens Fort Fey nile E.. Warren, Wyo. 


ai 1 
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artow, Fila. 
Bates -Fidid. oY? .i6.¢ 210 os) eee Mobis. fy, 
Bedford Army Air Field. /!/7//;77) Bedford, Mass. 
Bellingham Army Air Field’. - Bellingham, Wash. | 
Bendix Field, Ws. i | ee South Bend, Ind, 


Bennettsville, S. C. 
Bergstrom Field «2. 0 .00....4 Austin, Tex. 
Big Spring poe Air Fiéld...... Big Spring, Tex. 
Biggs Wield---\ | ee ees Biges Field, Tex. 


Bish 


(Sub Base of She Army Air fant op, Galit. } 
* _Bismapek, y 
Nex. 
.Camp Pickett. ware 
Wiha etn 
Blythe Army Att Field ... Blythe Galt, 
Blytheville Army Air Fie] “Blytheville, Ark, 
Boca Raton Army Ajr Field. ‘Boca Raton, Fla. 


Boeing Field 
Bolling Field Was! 

} Bonham Municipal Airport.. Bo: 
Bowman, aia 
Bradley Fie 
Bowling Green Municipal ag) 2" 


Bridgeport Army Air Field 


Brookley Field, ; 
Brooks’ Field... 4 .0is seek oa Brooks. Field, 
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ee ES Cae TS 
Post Office Address 
eRe Fort Washington, Ma. 


Post, Camp or Station 


Washington’ Quartermaster Depo 

Cameron, Va. (P Waskin ton 25, er Me, 

Watertown Arsena Wate plow 72, ¥ 
. Watervliet, 
i .-Detroit 32, Mich: 
heeler, in, Fort ; Xe) Siinclows ena 
.Cam eeler, 
White, Camp 3 . 


Ca White, Ore. 
Whittemore eruce ‘Command ‘Depot Ayer, Mass. 
wanes: For Cape Cottage, Me. 
peer City, Nev. 
drow 

Staunton, Va. 
Vane hey Gallup "Mex. 


Wingate Ordnance Bente 


Winter General Hospital Tope! eka Kans. 
Wolters, Camp 


at Pate Camp Wolters, Tex. . 
Wood, Camp Charles 
Fort Monmouth, Red Bank, N: J. 
Wood, Fort Leonard Fort Leonard Wood, Mo, 
Wool, Fort Fort Monroe, Va. 


Worden, Fort ///7) 7". o dah Port Townsend, Wash. 
Wright, Port H. G.. isl. 4 ew London, Conn. 
Young, Camp 


fo. p 0c) veGeSin be ey pee Indio, Calif, 


ARMY AIR FORCES STATIONS ~ 


Abilene Army Air Field Abilene, Tex. , 
Adams ( Ree gare ee: Little Rock, Ark: 


. 


Ajo Army Air Field , 
(Sub Base of Williams Field, Ariz.). «Aj0;, Ariz; gs 
Alachua Army Air Field / 
Sub Base of Orlando Air Base, Fla 


od, 
\ Gainesville, Fla. 
Alamogordo Bombing Range. Ramee k dee Mex. 


Albany Municipal Airport ... Ga. See 
Albuquerque Army Air moe -‘Atbuquesanatn Mex, 
Alexandria Army Air Field -Alexandri dria, La. 8 
Alliance Army Air Field.. : ance, Neb, 
Aloe Army Air Field Victoria, Tex 
Altus Army Air Field Altus, Okla ‘ 
Amarillo Army Air Field. .._. Amarillo, Tex. ’ 
Anniston Army Air Field . Estaboga, Ala. 


Ardmore Army Air Field. 
Arledge Field . 

Atlanta Municipal Airport.” eh Atlanta, Ga, — HH 
(Atlantic City) AAF Redistribution Station No. i 


Auantic City, N. J. 7 
Atterbury Army Air Field 


(Sub Base of Godman Field, Ky.) . ees. 
Golambily Ind, . 
Avon Park Army Air Field ; 
PO Box 805, ‘on Park, ace ian 
Avon Park Municipal Airperp .. Avon Park: Fla 
Baer Field 


rt Wayne, Ind. 


Fo: 
Bainbridge Army Air ice > eee Bainbridge, Ga. 


Bakersfield Municipal Airport 
(Sub Base of Hammer Field, Calif.) 


ni, 
Bakersfield, ane: a 
Baltimore Army Air Field...... altimore, Md. 
Barksdale Field’ ss... Barksdale Field, La. hs 
Bartow Army Air Field 


(Sub Base of Sarasota Army Air = Fla.) 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Army Air Field ’ 


EDM OT pea Bowman Field, Ky. ~ 
ene Locks, Conn, 


Bowling Green, ‘Ky. 


100, Stratford, Conn. ; 
Pe Mobile, Ala, 
Tex, 


Post, Camp or Station Post Office Address 


ara Be vat Orit de : see Base, Fla.) 
» ando Ai 5 
ba nt do Brooksville, Fla. 
Brownsville Municipal Airport. :..Browsville, Tex: 
Brownwood Army Air Field 
(Sub Base of Barksdale Field, La.) 


Brownwood, Tex 
TBBaCe AEC Oa 1 ce as ots apiulediete sing me lenvet, Tex 
» Bruning Arnfy Air Field...... . Bruning, Neb 


‘i Bryan Army Air Field...........6.. Bryan, Tex. 

uckingham Army Air Field,...Fort Myers, Fla. 

BUC MeVERICLE > 5, 25°). fc00 wd Buckley Field, Col. 

“Buffalo Municipal Airport. -....... Buffalo, N. Y. 

Sag Te Pola 2 2 Sc ees hy Augusta, Ga. 
\ Bushnell Army Air Field 

,* \(Sub Base of Orlando Air Base, Fla.) 

f Bushnell, Fla. 
amden Municipal Airport....... Camden, Ark. 
amden Municipal Airport.......:.. Camden, S, C. 

_Campbell Army Air Field 
(Sub Base of Godman Field, Ky.) 
re ‘Clarksville, Tenn. 
‘Camp Springs Army Air. Field. . Washington, D. C. 
Carlsbad Army Air Field:.... Carlsbad, N. Mex. 
Carlstrom Field adits. 4 y Areadia,-FlaZ 
. Casper Army Air Field.............. Casper, Wyo. 
erie Hot Springs) AAF Redistribution Rest 
SMI EMO rho 2. cous g Castle Het Springs, Ariz. 
Uieniute Siu TG bes hat gen Chanute Field, Il. 
» Charleston Army Air Field..... Charleston, S. C. 
» 4’ Chatham Army ‘Air Field .........Savannah, Ga. 
\ Cheyenne Municipal Airport.,.... Cheyenne, Wyo. 
_ Chicago ane e Airport 
S.-Central Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 
_ Chickasha’ Municipal Airport. . Chickasha, Okla. 
© Chico Army ‘Air Field ......25:....5. Chico, Calif. 
" 7 Childress Army Air Field-......... Childress, Tex. 
Cimarron Field 
PO Box 1946, orion City, Okla. 
Clarksdale Municipal Airport....Clarksdale, Miss. 
} eee Municipal Airport ..... Clewiston, Fla. 
_, Clinton County, Army Air Field... Wilmington, O. 
Clovis Army Air Field Clovis, N: Mex. 
ach han UMelee i) ck oe Sees. Macon, Ga. 
: Coffeyville Army Air Field...... Coffeyville, Kans. 
Coleman Flying School........... Coleman, Tex. 
; Columbia Army Air Base. -..Columbia, S. C. 
y if Columbus Army Air Field........ Columbus, Miss. 
| Commonwealth cranes Bae, Re CISA -Boston, Mass. 
apse ‘Army Air Fiel 
'(Sub Base of Hamilton Field, Calif.) 
Concord, Calif. 
Reahianes Army Air Field,......... Cqngaree, S.C. 
_ Connellsville Municipal Airport 
' 


¥ Connellsville, Pa. 
| Coronaca Army Air Field 
{Sub Base of Greenville Army Air Base, S. C.) 
Greenwood, S. C. 
Corsicanna Field...... 2.2.2.1... Corsicanna, Tex. 


Corvallis, Ore. 
Courtlana ene Air Field. .Courtland, Ala 
Cox Field... ..Paris, Tex 
Graig Field: "Selma, Ala 


i Cross City, Fla. 
mr) i fousrd, Municipal Airport. ...Cuero, Tex. 
: Curtis Field 4 "Brady, Tex. 


TAS ’ Curtiss-Steinberg Field 
| + Cut Bank Army Air Field. 
Daggett Municipal Airport 
Dalhart one Air Tela: 

- Daniel ‘Field 


-E. St. Louis, Il. 
Cut Bank, Mont. 
Daggett, Calif. 
Leet Tex. 


reson: Ariz. 
Decatur, Ala. 


ase of Hammer Field, Calif.) 


Delano, Calif. 
- Deming “Army ‘Air Field. . . Deming) N. Mex. 
‘Denyer Municipal Airport... .-Denver 7, Col, 
DeRidder Army Air Base. - ‘DeRiddery La. 
| Desert Center Army Air Field 
(Sub Basé of Thermal Army Air Field, Calif.) 
Desert Center, Calif. 
ay ” Des Moines Municipal Airport... Des Moines, Ta. 
- *Devens, Fort, Army Air Field. Fort Devens, Mass. 
ih Dix, Fort, Army Air Base Fort Dix, N. J. 
Dodge City Army Air Field. wh atD Dodge City, Kans, 
- Don-Ce-Sar Hospital 
; (Sub Base of MacDill Field, Tampa, Fla.) 
St. Petersburg; Fla. 


. i (Sub 


NG 


| Dorr Field .... Dorr Field, Arcadia, Fla, 

. Douglas Army ‘Air Field... jc. . Douglas, Ariz. 
' . Douglas or Airports h..... Douglas, Ga 
pi Dover Army Ait Pield. 2.2.0.0 5.0. Dover, Del 
MumoW? Field fp Payee tk. ..Dow Field, Me 
MEOW TOLER et DP Talk tellus e's de Tampa, Fla 


Dunnellon, Fla. 
ae Army Air, Field Arai Dyersburg, Tenn, 
agle agle Pass, Tex, 
“4 ne in. Eglin Field, Fla: 


Post, Camp or Station — Post Office Address * 
Ellensburg Army Air Field my 
(Sub Base of Paine F Field, Nike fo wisi 


Guay elon Bela Tex. 
Ellington Field. ington Fie Ee 
El pee Municipal Airport... E RRs aoe 
Enid Army Air Field’... 5.0.2.5... 

Ephrata Ariay Air! Base 7ioh-ur * ‘Aphrata, Wash. 
MsleretPieids jy eon she tiesand Ayman Alexandria, Lae 


Estrella Army Air Field 
(Sub Bilge of Santa Maria Army Air ‘Field, 
Calif.). ; PO Box 386 Paso Robles, Calif. 

Evansville Municipal Airport.,...Evansville, Ind. 

Fairfax Field. . _. Kansas City 15, Kans. 

Fairfield-Suisun Army, Air Field. ‘Fairfield, Calif. 


Fairmont Army Air Field ....\.,.... Geneva, Neb. | 
Falcob eters on Say 2 as ikea ede eee Mesa, Ariz. 4 
Fargo Municipal Airport ae be . Fargo, N. D. Ba 


Farmingdale Army Air Field 
" Farmingdale, Long Island, N. Y. 
Felts Field 


b Base of Fort Geor Welen Wash.) 
oe a ee ha Spokane, Wash. 
Florence Army Air Field | 
(Sub Base of Greenville Army Air Base, S. c. ay | 
Florence, SiC al 
Fort Sumner Army Air ae 


‘ort Sumner, N. Mex. 
Fort Worth Army Air Field See Fort Worth, ‘Tex. 
Foster! Rieva: W077). cuacen ot - sos bid Victoria, Tex: - 
Frederick Army Air Field.:...... Frederick, Okla. | 


Freeman Field . 
(Fresno) ASC Training Center..... 2 
Gainesville Army Air Field ...Camp Howze, Tex, ae| 
Galveston Army Air Field. .......Galveston, Tex, 
Garden City Army Air Field_.Garden City, Kans. 


Gardner Field............. Gardner Fietd, Calif. 
Geiger “Field i. jJ65 s. 95 de Geiger Field, Wash. 
George Field \ Scio. s-e sh ok Lawrenceville, I. i: 


Gila Bend Army Air Field _ if 
(Sub Base of Luke Field, Ariz.). Gila Bend, Ariz. 
Glasgow Army Air Field Glasgow, ‘Mont, 
Godman Field {2}... (5) ars senha Fort Knox, Ky. 


Goodfellow Field...¢.....2.4...- San Angelo, Tex. | | 
GbrevMiela :) go. gm. SG Se as Great Falls, Mont. 
Gowen ;Hieldu. 255 Rok stato rhe Boise, Idaho 


Grand Central Airport ‘ 
(Sub Base of March Field, Calif.) a 
Glendale, Calif. 
Grand/ Island Army Air Field..Grand Island, Neb, 
Gray Field : 
(Sub Base of McChord ‘Field, Wash.) ‘ 
‘Fort Lewis, Wash. f 
Grayling Army Air Field. ......./. Grayling, Mich. — 
Great Bend Army Air Field... Great Bend, Kans. 
Great Falls Army Air Field. ...Great Falls, Mont. | 
Greensboro-High Point Municipal Airport 
Greensbofo, N. c 
Greenville Army Air Base........ Greenville, S. C. 
Greenville Army Air Field 
Greenville Army Air Field, Miss. 
Greenwood Army Air Field..... Greenwood, Miss, — 


Grenada Army Air Field ........ Grenada, Miss. ~ 
Grenier Field). 'g525 J bes cask Manchester, N. Hl 
Grider‘ Fieldin shok. Anos cae tee Pine Bluff, Ark. — 
Groton Army Air Field ...........Groton, ‘Conn, 
Gulfport Army Air Field_........ Gulfport, Miss. 

Gunter Meld. yeh). at iE Montgomery, Ala. — 
Hamilton Field............. Hamilton Field, Calif. 


Hammer, Field) 2.0... 98a. Hammer Field, 
Hammond Army Air Fiel 
(Sub Base of Harding field, La.) 


Calif. 


Harve wae DeGraaft Airport. sain ete Ala, 
LG aes Harlingen, Tex. | 


Harrisburg Municipal "Airaost 
( x 


nem Cumberland, Pa ; 
Harvard Army Air Field Harvard, ee 
Harvey Parks Airport 2 
Hatbox Field... 


t 
Hayward Army Air Field at iesburg, Miss, 
* (Sub Base of Hamilton Field, Calif.) 


Hayward, Calif. a 


Hendricks. Wieldt:.) u.j5 8260 xh ae 
oni Sie hh Bee ray 
erefor rmy Air Field: 24.) e.. Hi : 
Herington Army Air Field,. pee se ee 
Ficke nae ee cite SGP aieh sale bas ak ‘Fort Worth, 
LUE 2612) (CURR Rea eer LAR SO a Fi a 


Hillsgrove Army. Air / Field. . 


. Hil bi mapa, 
Hobbs ‘Army Air Field , ee 


Hobbs, N, 
. Homestead, 1 


Hondo Army Air Field a 
Houlton Army Air Field 
Hunter Field 


© Houl Me, 
...Hunter. Field, Ga, 
vy New York, ho 


- A Ty Pa 5 X 
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Camp or Station — Post Office Address ; Post, Camp or Station Post Office Address 
mokalee Municipal Airport Migland Army Air Field Midland, T 
(Sub Base'of Avon Park Army Air Field, Fis. Midland Municipal Airport’. //). Midland’. ‘Tex, 
In dependence 2 Army Air Field Independence, Kas. Mines. Bieta 2 ariel pee ..Los. hecies ts: Gaui, 

P Ind Airpo: q RS eS a ae eee S , : 

(Sub Base of Las Vegas Atmy Air Fielu, Nev.) | Mitchel Field... Hempstead, hone inert Ny 

er pi hrity dix trees indian Springs, Nev. “ay spate aor aan nes Milwaukee 1, Wis, ve 
‘ackso: che unicipal Airport |)... aD ce! 

“4 a Jackson Army Air Base, Miss. | Montbrook ‘Army Air Field ap dietic Sits. 
Ae A : uu ase of Orlando Air Base, Fla. y 

Jaa enville Ariay air Ried : Jacksonville He. sel gp : ; Wiltston Fla 

ae erson Trac BTC #1, AAFTC) Moody Field... Moody Field, Ga, 

; Jefferson Barracks, Mo. TOMA aE xk ck. Se 4S ; ; 

| Johnson Field, Seymouf *° Goldsboro, N.C. eee Field. Beery, “Morrie Fela NG 

)) Bansas City Municipal Airport Kansas City, Mo.| Morrison Field. West Palm Beach, Fla. 

Kearney Army Air Field 4 Kearney, Neb. | Moses Lake Army Air Field. Moses Lake, W h 
(Kearns) AAF Ground Training sings a ae Utah Mountain Home Army Air Field ei: 
earns, a Mountain Home, Idaho 
tad .-Keesler ‘Field, Miss: | Muroc Army Air Field ..* . .M E 
seca Creek, Mich. } Muscle Shoals Municipal Airport. . Shetheld, aia 
-. Kelly Field, Tex. } Muskogee Army Air Field 
So ees .. Meridian, Miss. (Sub Base of Will Rogers ri ose me 
uskogee, a. 
: Mustang Field ---+......4,.. El Reno, OE) 
. Keystone Heights, Fla. | Myrtie Besch Army Air Field. -Myrtle Beach, 3 o. 
Army Air Pield.. Kingman, Ariz. \e 
Mit cs. Albuquerque, N. Mex Napier Field,.._... 12 veainee ses OURO AED 
ee Army Air Field aii *| Naples Army Air Field ; 

(Sub Base of Orlando Air Base, Fla.) (Sub Base of Buckingham Army ANS Nn gtd 
Enollwood Field ...... static | oe We Nashville Army Air Center...., Nashvjlle, Tenn, | 
Lafayette Municipal Airport........Lafayette, La. ee Municipal Airport... it Nashyille, Tenn, 

> LaGuardia Field Toon Renrort : 

ae) Jackson Heights, Long Island, N. Y. (Sub Base of Bolling Field, Dy tin ee 

; aoe abe Gute; Sol. | Newark Army Air Field yrenied ae 

‘ i ‘ort o ewark, N WING) oe 
aS tebe Cane Nn. c. | New Bedford Army Ar Field. Bee Bedtora’ Maes, 
‘Lakeland Army Air Field so =) New Castle Army Air Base ... Wilmington, Del. 

(Sub Base of MacDill Field, Fla.) New Haven Army Air Field ..New Haven, Conn, 

i bs Lakeland, Fla New Orleans Army Air Base....New Orleans, La, 
akeland Municipal Airport Lakeland,’ Fla. Newport Army Air Field. ..... Newport, Ark, 
ambert-St. Louis Municipal ‘Airport | Niagara Falls Municipal suport. ee 

; St. Louis 21, Mo. | wortone Army Ai BEAT a ads ae ! 
as y Air Field .PO Box 780, Norfolk, a : 
ees ele ett ee eames, Tex. | Northern Field, Wiljam > Tanai ee js 

edo Army Air Field... -.-.. Laredo, Tex. | Oakland Municipal Airport “ 
Vegas Army Air Field........ Las Vegas, Nev. (Sub Base of Hamilton Field, Calif.) 
ghlin Field rte a, ants <3 ots Be _— ee Onell. Meeloip nl Aj ¢ Oakland, Calif. 4 
oe Se urel, s cip Tpor 
Maxton, N. C.| Offutt Field.. ...... ay 3 
. Field | LT bee Fort Benning, Ga. phen pae eee cae 

eesburg Army e ympia Army Air Pie : 

(Sub Base of Orlando Air pee ee a Sub Base of McCh 
2 b eesburg, Fla. . 

Lemoore Army Air Field .........Lemoore, Calif. | Ontario Army Air Field 
ewiston Army Air Field...... Lewistown, Mont. | Orange County Army Air Field ‘4 
Liberal ey at ftin ee ee — a — (Sub Base of March Field, pe sree Z Gane 
Lincoln Arm is Cs TE ee ae coln, Neb. anta Ana, Cal z 
; ockbourne mimo Air Base Orangeburg Municipal Airport. Orangeburg, S. C. ‘ 
j . PO Box 329, Columbus ua O. — Peng te Eas bb ae See Ee gle! Ries 7 

Btn as oS wpe clelen d Logan, Ol. SE. , »+s-+e0--3....,.Orlando, 
tri zort Oroville Army Air Field 
March Field, Calit.) if oe (Sub Base of Hamilton Field, pees oe ete 3 ; 
mita, Calif. roville, Calif, 
ng Beach Army Air Field..Long Beach 8, Calif. | Oscoda Army Air Field , ; ne 
e Municioal Airport #2 Louisville, a: (Sub Base of Selfridge Field, Miche Mich 4 
ig Deets con. Cup es, ee Camp Edwards, Mass. z 
‘Lubbock’ Tex. | Oxnard Flight Strip z 
Phoenix, Ariz. (Sub Base of Santa Maria Army rh rele ae ) * 
N. Mex. xnard, Calif. 

Be een GS | Osaaed Municipal alter, cee Oxnard) Calif. 
Tallahassee, Fla. | Page Field bit lee : 
Bieid sie pigig Tampa, Fla.| (Sub Base of Sarasota Army Air Field, Fla.) : ; 
rmy or 8, Fla. ts 

Sub Base of Portland Army Air Base, Ore.) {| Paine Field ... sy Sa Paine Field, Wash 

; Gromivilie’ Tex. wedi Bake Of Barkscal Field, La.) 
METS YS son t HSL Soe 2 . e ‘ . ‘ 
aes Hed Baws Maiden, Mo. Palacios, Tex 
eld Se et Marana, Ariz.| Palmdale Army Air Field........ Palmdale, ‘Calif. 
a March Field, Riverside, Calif. | Palm Springs Army Air Field..Palm S rings, Calif. q 
Soe CEA ot Marfa, Tex.| Pampa Army Air Field........ ampa, Tex. 
sO Sse’, Marianna, Fla.| Patterson Field...............Patterson Field, O. 
f AG fp coke ey Marietta, Ga.| Parks Airport ................ East St. Louis, Il. . 
pat — eats Field, Okla.) Pecos Army Saat Field yy = Pena wee 
Base o: ogers Fie) eer VM I Pendiptdi itgid sa 1c accent ...Pendleton,,’ Ore. 
ot Fort Riley, Kas. |, OMG ye) 1, Seat ee ee Sherman, Tex. 


ysville Army Air Field 
oe Base of Hamilton agate Calif. (Sub Base of Dale Mabry Field, Fla.) 


Perry, Fla. 

Peterson Field ............ Colorado Springs, Col, 
Philadelphia Municipal Airport 
Paschall Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Phillips Field» Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md. 
Pierre Army Air Field “ ‘ 5 
(Sub Base of Rapid City Army Air Base, 8. D. 


Pierre, S. D, 
Pinecastle Army Air Field 
“(Sub Base of Orlando Air Base, Fla.) 
j Pinecastle, Fla. 


ps 

) Victoria, Tex. 
Mather Field, Calif. 
Maxwell Field, Ala. 


Airport. . reins Mi . | Pinellas Army Air Field 
panty ara 1 ee gy Me: + (Sub Base. of Sarasota Army Air Field, Fla.) 
Beach), Re rn St. Petersburg, Fla. 
: ( - Fla. | Pittsburgh-Alleghany County Airport 
36th Street Airport............ Miami, Fla Pittsburgh, Pa. 
= 7 = 
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Post, Camp. or Station 


Pittsburg Municipal Airport..... Pittsburg, Kas. 

Pocatello Army Air Field... .. . Pocatello, Idaho 

Pollock Army Air: ae a ld: Aleratdntal Be.) 
ee Base of Esler Fie weliock ta. 


Post Office Address 


v4 


Pounds Field... .. yler, Tex 
Pratt Army Air Field..............-- _ Pratt, ae 
Presque Isle Army Air Field..... Bestia Isle, y 
{ Pueblo Army Air Base......... .Pueblo, Col. 
Pyote Army Air Field ...........--+--+ Pyote, Tex. 
Pay Raleigh-Durham Army Air Field y 

: (Sub Base of Morris Field, N. C.) 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Randolph Field . ae GA, SA Rte Field, Tex. 


..Rapid City, S. D. 


Ra A Air Base 
pid City Army Reading, Pa. 


Reading Army Air Field 
Be ee ig, “‘Galit) 
(Sub Base of Hamilton Fie Redding, Calif, 


Redmond Army Air Base 
(Sub Base of Portland Army Air Base, Ore.) 


Redmond, Ore, 
Reno Army Air Bas 
Sub Base of Portland Army Air Base, Ore.) 
f Reno, Ney. 
‘. Rice Army Air Field 
(Sub BASE, of Thermal Army ae as Calif.). 
Rice, Calif. 
Richmond | Army. Air Base........ Richmond, Va. 
Boppins elds iii... .sse as. Madison, Miss. 
Robins Field. . es “Warner Robins, Ga. 
Rogers Field. Will ........_Qklahoma City, Okla. 
“Rome Army Air Field............-..- Rome, N. Y.- 
Romulus '!Army Air Field. 
HOSeCrANS Field to 2 5 led eee ten “St. Joseph, Mo. 


Roswell Army Air Field.......... Roswell, N. Mex. 
Ryan Field 
(Sub Base of Orlando Air Base, Fla.) — 
Apopka, Fla. 


baa dacionts Municipal Airport 
(Sub Base of Hamilton Field, Calif.) 

Sacramento, Calif. 
St. Paul Municipal Airport 
|, Salem Army ‘Air Field .... 
Salinas Army Air Base... i : 
_ Salisbury Municipal Airport. . ...Salisbury, Md. 

Salt Lake City Army Air Base _ 
Dicer Lake 6 Cie Utah 
San Angelo, Tex. 


San Angelo Army Air Field.. 
San Antonio Municipal Airport. 
‘(Sub Base of Barksdale Field, La.) 
i San Antonio, Tex. 
‘San Bernardino Army Air Field 
sone Bernardino, Calif. 
San Diego Municipal Airpor 
; (Aux of March Field, atta )..San’ Diego, Calif. 
San. Francisco Municipal Airport 
(Sub Base of Hamilton ‘Field, Calif.) 
San Bruno, Calif. 
_ San Marcos Army Air Field. ....San Marcos, Tex. 
i Santa Ana Army Air Base...... Santa Ana, Calif. 
ay Santa Maria Army Air Field. Santa Maria, Calif. 
™ Santa Maria Municipal pete 
i anta Maria, Calif. 
; (Santa Monica) AAF Redistribution Station No. 3 


Santa Monica, Calif. 
_.. Santa Rosa Army Air Field 
3 . (Sub Base of Hamilton Field, Calif.) 
ait Santa Rosa, Calif. 
Sarasota Army Air Field.......... Sarasota, Fla 


PPAUUERMOLG, ge sas dacs thee es 2 Scott Field, Ill. 


Scottsbluff, Neb. 
Scribner, Neb. 
_Wartensburg Mo. 
BU Tie ateys"3 Selfridge Field, Mich. 
Monroe, La. 


4 Scribner Army Air Field 
; Sedalia Army Air Field 
Selfridge a 

‘ elman Field. 


) 
Th lif. 
Sha‘ ermal, a i 


ul PREIS Sek Sumter, 8 (O48 
Be 7 Shelton Navy Airport........07..0. ton, Wash. 
‘Sheppard Field...........0.. Ginesinen ‘eae. Tex. 
. Sherman Field 
Tie (Sub Base of Will led Field, Okla.) 


Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 
... Sioux City, Ia. 
Sioux Falls, 8. D. 
. Phoenix; Ariz. 


gigux City Army Air Base 
Sioux Falls Army Air lati 

Sky Harbor Airport ev 

Smart Airport, Herbert. 


Propaganda Items Dropped on Axis Nations Top 1 ,000,000, DOr 


The British Air Ministry announced (May 19, 
1944) that the Royal Air Force had dropped 1,- 
264,456,656 leaflets, hewspepers and magazines over 
enemy and enemy occupitd countries in four and 
a half yoerS. The Ministry \added that these propa- 
‘ganda items continued to dropped at the rate of 


United 1 sintee” Whidars Installatio. na 


Post, Camp or Station Post Office Address q 
(Sub Base of Warner Robins Army fe Depot, 


(37:1) TAPE a ee rarer ees aie tS ky pete Ga. 

Smoky Hill Army ee aay Salina, cane: 
Smyrna Army Air Field. ........... Lenk won pa 

South Plains Army ry Field’) --.5% Lubbock, Tex... 
Souther -Pield i> 3! 29s eae eater Americus, Ga, 
Spence Mieldo tute fas in oie ae ...;Moultrie, Ga. 
Spokane Army Air Fiéld....-..... Spokane, Wash. 
er = ee aeemicipal Alport Field. Miss.) it 

x of Columbus Arm 
wi ii z Starkville, Diss 


Statesboro Army Air Field 
(Sub Base of William Northern —- Tenn.) ~ i 
Statesboro, Gaks| 


Stewart, Camp, Arm: Air Field zd 
¢ f Camp Stewart, Ga, 

Stewart Field. 2.2.1.5. 2ae2 cade Newburgh, 

Stinson Field. San Antonio, Tex. 3 


Stockton Field. Stockton, Calif. 
Stout. Field. Indianapolis, os 
Strother! Field. ©... 0. .cpsduse cocaeh Wintield, a 5 
Sturgis Army Air Field 

(Sub Base of Godman Field, sare 


gis. 

Stuttgart Army Air Field. sites = Ng Stuttgart, Pee 

Suffolk County Army Air Field : 

Westhampton Beach, Long Island, | 

Sweetwater Municipal Airport. . “Sweetwater, ‘tex 
Syracuse Army Air Base.......... Syracuse, N. De 4d 
Thermal Army Air Field.. PO Box 575, Indio, Cali, 

Thomasville Army Air Field 

(Sub Base of Dale Mabry Field, Fla.) — 
Thomasville, 


i 


wei 


Thompson-Robbins Field............ Helena, Ark. 
Thunderbird Airport #1.......... Glendale, A 


Thunderbird Airport #2 

PO Box 991, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Tinker Field. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Tobyhanna Military Reservation. .Tobyhanna, aoe ; 


Tonopah Army) Air Field.......... ‘onopah, 
Topeka Army Air Field. ........... Pauling. ana 
Tri-City, Army Air Field.......... Freeland, Mich 
Truax< Fields Waldo ihcbgs ae Madison 7, Wis. | 
Tucson Municipal eoet Pista viel Scere Tucson, Ariz. | 
Tulsa Municipal Airpor or 


(Aux of Will Rogers Field, Okla. ). Resin 
maitener Fields 9.2.21. 2ahooe Albany 
Tuskegee Army Air Field. 
Tuskegee Institute Field # 
Twenty-Nine Palms Air Academy 

Twenty-Nine Palms 
Tyndall Field.............. ” Tyndall Fiel 
Union City Municipal Airport. . 


ae 

.Union City, T 
Van Nuys, Metropolitan - Airp: ort  o 
(Sub Base of March Field, Calif.) | 
; Van Nuys, Catt. \ 
Venice Army Air Pield............... Venice, Fla, 


Vichy Army Air Field : 
(Sub Base of Godman Field, Ky.)-...Rolla, Mi 
Victorville Army Air Field...... Victorville, Calif. 

Victory, Wield. (32.7 ene are Vernon, a 
Visalia Army Air Field : 
(Sub Base of Hammer Field, Calif.) 
‘ Visalia, 
Waco Army Air Field Waco, Tex. 
Walker Army Air Field_........... Victoria, Kans. _ 


Walnut Ridge Army Air. Field. -Walnut Ridge, Ark. 
Walterboro Army Air Field.. ..Walterboro, S. J 
Watertown Army Air pee aie Watertown, Ss. DL. 
Waycross Army Air Fiel 2 f 
(Sub Base of Dale Mabry Field, Fla.) j 


Wendover Field. 
Westover Field. . 
Wheeler-Sack ee é ees, 

ne Camp, Greai cm N. 
Wichita Municipal Airport i . Wichita, 2 
Williams, Camp, Army Air Field 


Camp. Dou 
Williams Pleldac.c bo. ue cals Changier. A 
Willow Run Airport........,....., Ypsilanti, M 
Winslow Municipal Airport......... OW, | 


unicipal wenn at ey 
inston-Salem, N, 

Winter Garden Municipal Airport Bae 
(Sub Base of Orlando Air Base, Fla 


ya 
Winter 
Meade iraant Air Field tér Gaiden, O 
Wright Field 


Yuma Army Air Field. 
Zepherhills Army Air Field — 
Sub Base of Orlando Air Base, re 
depherhls, 


1,200 a second. The RAF estimated 2 | 
aper were dropped a month and fell niet 7 
ermany, the Low Countries and France 

iE iey be ‘< beret tien babe ee oe. similar 

spread operations e Uni 

Forces oyer Europe. oF i bie 


at 


BY FRED W. PERKINS . 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers Staff Writer 
__ Outstanding among labor developments of 1944 
— Was emergence as a recognized political force of the 
CIO Political Action Committee. It was such an 
¥ arent success that the Congress of Industrial 
- Organizations voted to continue it indefinitely on 
@ year-around basis—thus raising the possibility 
> that it -will affect future political and economic 
life of the United States. 
Its leaders— cio 
the 


| re-election of President Roosevelt, and also for 
certain important changes in membership of the 
United States Senate ana House of Representatives. 

; CIO-PAC claim was disputed by the pow- 
'\ ful Teamsters’ Union of the American Federation 
Of Labor. While William Green, president, and 
© other central officers of the AFL maintained the 
traditional Samuel Gompers policy against close 
= alliance with any political party, various AFL 
@roups were active in the campaign, mainly on 
» the Roosevelt side, and foremost among these was 
‘ ee Teamsters’ union of more than 500,000 mem- 
(> bers. 
Daniel J. Tobin, president of the Teamsters, 
" Was as usual the chairman of the labor division 
© of the Democratic National Committee. During 
* the campaign he apparently worked in harmony 
‘with the CIO forces, which were set up inde- 
"pendently and in different quarters. But with 
Ky election over Mr. Tobin was responsible for 
© a statement in the official journal of his union 
"which not only denied the existence of national 
f litical power in the CIO but also disclosed there 


d been conflicts in the campaign among the 
r groups which backed the Roosevelt candi- 


The Tobin article portrayed the Teamsters’ 
"union as the center and real mobilizer of Roose- 
Yyelt strength in organized and unorganized labor, 
Nand asserted it was this union which had con- 
) vinced enough wavering workers to make the 
os erence between Roosevelt victory and defeat. 


. 


'- 
¢ 
rs 


‘was declared; also, that President Roosevelt 
Was fully aware of the facts in this situation. 
® The Teamster-CIO political controversy was re- 
arded in some quarters as merely another mani- 
station of the long and continuing AFL-CIO 
" ‘conflict in union organizational matters. It demon- 
) strated that settlement of the later quarrel is 
emote, and also that there is no assurance of a 
nited labor front in future political campaigns. 
alk of a third party based on labor was scouted 
: Jeaders of both the CIO and AFL, and both 
"groups annouriced their intention of confining 
"their political activities within the two existing 


ohn L. Lewis, in 
Te-election. That this 
strenuous efforts of the UMW leadership, was ob- 
vious in the bailot tabulations in large coal- 
ning counties of such doubtful states as Penn- 
lyania and West Virginia. The Roosevelt vote 
s cut down, however. It was another demon- 
ration that while the coal miners will follow 
ir leader in great strength on economic or 
trictly union matters, most of them do their 
n thinking politically. 
few weeks after the election the AFL national 
“convention instructed its officers to resume nego- 
lations with the Mine Workers leadership for the 
retu of that union to the federation. Some 
aders expressed opinions that the apparent Lewis 
political defeat iad made it more likely the UMW 
i ident would be disposed to rejoin the federa- 
which he split in 1935, through withdrawing 
United Mine Workers to serve as the founda- 
union of the CIO, 
ut Mr. Lewis, 'who previously has refused AFL 
filiation without important — jurisdictional 
sions, made no immediate reply. If the re- 
ion is ee it will affect the 
eter of 
Lewis, an: 


ni 


leadership, the future career of 
d also the future of the rival CIO. 

far as the machinery of his own uhion was 
tTned, Mr. Lewis was in stronger position 


\ 
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than ever. This resulted from an extension from 
two to four years of the terms of the three inter- 
national Officers, and also the placing of the 
UMW’s constitutional conventions on a four-year 
basis, Shoat conventions for determination of 
wage or scale policy will continue to be held 
every two years. This means that the present 
UMW officers cannot be displaced before 1948, and 
the union’s constitution cannot be changed he- 
fore then—giving the leadership a strong position 
in event the union's affairs should become dis- 
turbed in the post-war period. 

Despite insistent demands by both AFL and CIO 
cn the National War Labor Board, plus direct 
requests to President: Roosevelt, both before and 
after the election, 1944, approached its end with 
the Administration claiming no breakage in the 
Little Steel Formula, the foundation of wartime 
wage stalilization. In the long 1943 coal-wage 
controversy Mr. Lewis finally won concessions 
which’ appeared to break the policy, and in the 
important 1944 case of the United Steelworkers 
(CIO) the board granted adjustments for inequali- 
ties, and was expected to do the same in other big 
Wage cases. But in all instances of this kind the 
board argued that the benefits were within the 
anti-inflation Sa program. 

Labor spokesmen, Including Mr. Murray and 
Lee Pressman of the CIO, and AFL Secretary- 
Treasurer George Meany, continued .their as- 
saults on the ‘‘wage freeze,’’ with the argument 
that base rates of pay should. be raised before 
end of the war. Without this action, they de- 
clared, the dicontinuance of war production with 
its large premium payments for avertime would 
bring sharp reductions in the “‘take home’’ pay. 
oi millions of working people, threatening a post- 
war depression through lack of buying power 
among masses of the population. A_ development 
in the same field was that the AFL convention 
called for a post-war 30-hour work week as a 
means of spreading employment among civilians 
— returning men and women of the armed 
orces. 

Post-war possibilities and probabilities—erd_of 
war vroduction, uncertainty of the size of de- 
mand for civilian production, a large increase 
in the labor supply with promises but no abso- 
lute assurance of ‘“‘jobs for all’’-—was a subject 
of utmost concern to labor spokesmen and to 
many government officials. 

The AFL stated, ‘‘There must be equal care to 
maintain peace on the home front as in world 
affairs, and peace can result only from social 
justice. For individuals as well as nations, se- 
curity, a good life and justice must be possible 
for all. ... We are keenly aware that despite 
much talk of the desirability of full employ- 
ment with high national income, unless plans 
and agencies are coordinated to achieve the 
goal it will never become a reality. . é 

“Unless business enterprises, and free unions 
can team together to realize maximum production; 
we shall have unprecedented unemployment with 
millions looking to the government for relief, and 
deflation undercutting the security of investors, 
management and workers.’’ 

The less conservative CIO said, “If industry will 
respect the rights of organjzed labor, will bar- 
gain with the unions in good faith, and will recogt 
nize that postwar prosperity must be built upon 
increasing purchasing power and increased pro- 
duction, our unions will help to preserve in- 
custrial_ peace and will cooperate to the limit to 
increase the production of goods and. services 
upon which our common prosperity depends.’... 
Unless the purchasing power of the workers is 
sustained and increased there can be no real 
prosperity. Our national policy shall be that the 
present weekly wages, as a minimum, must be 
mainteined and cannot be reduced with the ‘de- 
cline in overtime. The minimum wage must be 
sbarol increased above prevailing substandard 
evels. 

“A further necessary step for full employment 
is the establishment of a guaranteed annual wage. 
Industry and agriculture have secured their guar- 
antees. Industrial workers must receive security 
of employment. ... | 

“Government must assume its share of responsi- 

bility for guaranteeing full employment by under- 
taking enterprises which are beyond the capacity 
of private industry.’’ ‘ : 
‘ Despite their differences on organizational mat- 
ters, the CIO and AFL joined in strong criticism 
of the War Labor Board and of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics cost-of-living reports. They also 
attacked the National Labor Relations Board, 
but for different reasons related to the interests 
of the two organizations. 

Both also renewed their war-time no-strike 
pledges and discounted the importance of “‘wild-, 
cat’’ or unauthorized stoppages which according 
to the U. S. Department of Labor numbered 3,910 
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in the first nine months of 1944, but caused idle- 
ness of ‘considerably less than 1 per cent of the 
available working force, according to the federal 


agency. . 

The strike subject remained one of grave post- 
war concern, with some predictions from indus- 
trial.as well as labor authorities that the pros- 
pects for large industrial conflicts are ominous. 
An unknown factor in this situation is the atti- 
tude of millions of the men to be released from 
the armed forces. All labor organizations have 
made a por of protecting the seniority and job 
rights of their members in uniform, and many 
of them have offered admittance without initia- 
tion fees to returning veterans who never he- 
Jonged to unions. 

A sharp conflict appeared in interpretations of 
‘a section of the Selective Service Act* which has 
been held ae some government officials to mean 
that honorably .discharged veterans are entitled 
to their old jobs back (with certain qualifications) 
without regard to union arrangements of any 
kind, including seniority rights of civilian work- 
ers. This section has been held to cover men 
(and women) who entered the armed forces by 
any avenue—through induction, enlistment, com- 
missioning, or the calling into federal service of 
the state national guard organizations. 4 

In addition there is the job problem of the 
million and more young men who were not em- 


ployed when they entered he, artned forces, in }, 


many cases from schools and colleges. The guar- 


antee does not cover them. 

Reorganization of government agencies dealing 
_ with labor was strongly urged in preparation for 
the postwar pegiod. Gov. Thomas E. Dewey of 

New York made a special drive on this in his 

campaign for the Presidency, and later Secretary 
_of Labor Frances Perkins noted that she had 

made recommendations of the same nature in a 

report two years ago. x 

A resignation of importance in the labor field 

. was that of Dr. John R, Steelman, from the post 
of director of the Conciliation Service of the De- 

mes inerst of Labor. He planned to enter private 

work. . 

The AFL reported an all-time high in member- 
ship, 6,806,913 on Aug. 31. This figure was based 
on per capita dues received from affiliated unions. 

The CIO reported it had gained 650,000 members 

in the United States and Canada since its 1943 
| statement, but did not give its 1944 total. The 
- membership of all organized labor hodies, in- 
eluding the railway brotherhoods and independent 
or non-affiliated unions, was figured at approxi- 
mately 14,000,000—showing that a large majority 
- of American workers are still unorganized. 

The railway wage controversy, which reached 
a climax early in 1944 with a brief period of war- 
time government seizure of the railroads, was set- 
tled under terms acceptable to the railway workers, 
and with charges that the Administration hau 
violated the procedures of the Railway Labor Act. 
Dr. William Leiserson, head of the National Medi- 
ation Board, which administers this law, later 
resigned to conduct a program of research for 
ated Hopkins University on postwar labor prob- 


Accompanying the AFL’s invitation for a re- 
turn of the United Mine Workers was a similar 
one to unions of the CIO. Statements of CIO 
leaders showed they were disposed to. accept, and 
this organization contented itself with a call to 
all other labor bodies to join with it in support 
of federal legislation beneficial to labor, and in 
oppostion to the Connelly-Smith War Labor Dis- 


pu Act and to numerous state enactments re- 
at ed \ as unfavorable or restrictive to labor 
unions 


r Among important CIO convention actions were 


i@ service and a bid for their political sup- 
ports elimination of slums through ath eauended 

ousing program; benefits for federal employees 
and removal of restrictions on their political ac- 
tivity; condemnation of Sewell Avery and Monit- 
gomery Ward & Co., for their resistance to War 
Labor Board orders; extension of the social se- 
curity system, including maternal and child health 
care under federal appropriations; s¢hool lunch 
programs paid for federally, federal aid to the 
states in education, training by the government of 
young workers; defeat of the pending “equal 
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‘control and ‘rationing; protection of Harry Brid 
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rights for women’ amendment, on the ground i 
would invalidate protective legislation now i 
the statute books; continuation of wartime ren! 


from deportation as a Communist; an expan 
federa] forestry program; and Jewish rights 


eda, | 
in : 
Palestine ; in Je | 


American labor organization; strengthening of the -| 
President’s Committee on Fair.Employment Prac- | 
tice and against Negro discrimination; resistance) 
to anti-union legislation in more than a dozen | 
States; repeal of the eurrent prohibition against | 
labor-union contributions to political campaigns; | 
rehabilitation and other. aid for war veterans; 
oppostion to.immediate adoption of a system 6: 
universal military training; a greatly expanded | 
social security ‘system; labor cooperation with | 
government in meeting manpower shortages y 
critical war industries; and a post-war planning 
committee, including labor membership, 

sixty million jobs to provide for al 
tunity to earn a living.’’ 


to aim at 
an oppor= | 


Federal Power Commission “| 


FPC—Federal Power Commission—Basil Manly, 
chairman. Address, Washington 35, D. C. Mg 


The Federal Power Commission was ted 
under the Federal Water Power Act of 1920, = 
organized in.1930 and its powers enlarged und } 
the Public Utility. Act of 1935, which gives i 
jurisdittion not only over water power projects on 
navigable streams or affecting the interests b 
interstate commerce, or upon public Jands as pre= 
viously provided but also over the interstate | 
movements of electrical . The 1920 act pros. 


at the eegee 
payment to the licensee of 
to exceed the then fair 
involved. 


structed under licen i i 
thereto and cense, additions and bettermen 
projects, license or determination of constructed, 
The Commission has 
Mission of electric 


Office of Production 


The Office of Production (f i 
Production Admini i 5 Cebit ae 
ne eee peer eae was established 
It acts as a staff 


iced, ow 
by the United States. Heating 


aye, > 
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Pair Labor Standards Act 


_ WAGE AND HOUR AND PUBLIC CONTRACTS 
DIVISION, U.S. Department of Labor: &. Met- 
: “Walling, Administrator. National Office: 165 
) W. 46th St., New York 19, N. ¥. and Department 
Labor Building, Washington 25, D. C. Regional 
offices are maintained in Bosten, New York, Phila- 
‘delphia, Cleveland, Chicago, Minneapolis, Rich- 
Mond, Atlanta, Birmingham, -Dallas; Nashville, 
Kansas City and San Francisco. 


). CHILDREN’S BUREAU, U. S. Department of 
‘Eabor: Katherine F. Lenroot, Chief. 


The Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, popularly 
‘Known as’ the Wage and Hour Law. which, on 
"Oct. 24, 1944, had been in force for six years, 
covers workers engaged in interstate commerce or 
paucng goods for interstate commerce. It has 

its principal objective the elimination of “labor 
conditions detrimental to the maintenance of the 
nimum standards of living necessary for health, 
|@fficiency and well-being of workers,” of ‘‘oppres- 
Sive’’ child labor, and of unfair competition based 
fn these. The declared policy of the Act is to 
correct and eliminate such conditions without sub- 
Stantially curtailing employment or earning power. 
) The Act created a Wage and Hour Division in 
he Department of Labor, headed by an Adminis- 
‘tYator, for its enforcement (administration of the 
ch labor provisions was assigned to the Chief 
)Oi the Children’s Bureau) and provided a mimi- 
mum wage of 25 cents an hour and time and a 
"half overtime after 44 hours a week the first 
year, 36 cents an hour and overtime after 42 
Phoufs the second yeat, and overtime after 40 
/Hours after Oct. 24, 1940, except to those specifi- 
‘ally exempt. .It Set 40 cents an hour as a mini- 
mn to go into effect Oct. 24, 1945, with a ma- 
hinery of industry committees, equally repre- 
employers and labor, 
imum was to be reached 


k with due regard to economic and 
Opmpetitive conditions. Wage orders issued by the 
strater under this procedure in 1944 com- 
feted the program, so that the 40 cent minimum 
ge is now in effect for all the 21,000,000 
Workers protected by the Act. , 
rh he United States Supreme Court unanimously 
held (Feb. 3,.1941) that the Fair Labor Standards 
, of 1938 was a valid regulation by Congress 
er the commerce clause of the Constitution, 
d that the procefiure prescribed by the Act for 
nting industry committees and issuing indus- 
fal minimum wage orders on their recommenda- 
ions was constitutional. Later decisions have 
@urther strengthened and clarified the application 


he Act. 

‘The immediate. é t of the Act was to raise 
y cents an hour the pay of an estimated 
000 employees of American industry. At the 

e time it was estimated that it shortened the 

king hours of 1,300,000 workers. When: the 
d step was reached it was estimated that 

0,000 employees received pay increases to 30 

ts an hour and 1,650,000 had their workweek 
ened to hours. The 40-hour week whieh 
ij into effect Oct. 24, 1940. shortened the 
s of an estimated 2,000,000 workers. 

ince the beginning of the program, nearly 

(700,000 direct wage increases, 1,600,000 of them 

40 cents, have resulted from the issuance of 
se wage orders. 
mh amendment to the Act exempts industries 

“Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands from wage 

lers issued for the continental United States, 

| provides a special industry committee pro- 
ure for the islands. In accordance with this 
Mmendment, special minimum wage rates have been 
i} for Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands and 
Wm 1944 new industry committees for the islands 
let and made their recommendations. 
finimum wage rates lower than the statutory 
mum wage may be fixed by the Administra- 
for learners, apptentices, messengers and 
dicapped workers to the extent necessary to 
vent curtailment of opportunities for employ- 


ib. p 
Specific exemptions from the overtime provisions 
6 provided in the Act for among others, railroad 
ployees and employees whose work affects the 
of interstate bus and truck operations. In 
tries fourid by the Administrator to be of a 
mal nature owing to climate or, other natural 
tions, employees may work up to 12 hours a 
or 56 hours a week (for not more than 14 
in a year) before overtime paymen® is re- 
d: A relaxation of the overtime provisions 
3o made in the ease of employees employed 
‘certain collective bargaining agreements 
Eayisentatives of employees certified as, bona 
y the National Labor Relations Board, and in 
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ADMINISTRATION AGENCIES 


-determined by the Secretary of Labor, overtime . 
pay at the rate of time and one-half the basic ~ © 


4 
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the case of certain agricultural processing and 
handling operations. Fi , 
,lhe Act exempts from the wage and hour pro- 
Visions’ all employees employed in an executive, 
administrative, “professional, or local retailing 
capacity or as outside salesman (as those terms 
are defined by the Administrator); employees en- 
gaged in a retail or service establishment, the 
greater part of whose selling or servicing is in 
intrastate commerce; seamen; agricultural work- 
ers; Switchboard operators of telephone exchanges. 
with fewer than 500 stations; certain employees 
engaged in the seafood and fishing, industry; em- 
ployees of the following: airlines; street, suburban 
or inter-urban eldctric railways; local trolleys or 
local motor bus carriers; and weekly or semi- 
weekly newspapers with a circulation of fewer / 
than 3,000 the major part of which is in the ~ 
county of printing and publication; and persons 
employed Within the area of production, as) de- 
fned by the Administrator, engaged in handling, 
packing, storing, ginning,. compressing, canning, 
Pasturizing, drying or preparing in their raw or 
natural state agricultural commodities for market 
or making dairy products. A eS 
Section 12 of the Act, which is administered by 
the Children’s Bureau, prohibits producers, manu- 
facturers and dealers from shipping or delivering 
for shipment in interstate or foreign commerce, 
goods produced in establishments situated in the 
United States in or about which within thirty days * 
prior to removal of such goods, child labor has 


been employed. contrary to the minimum age 


provisions of the Act or regulations issued there-_ 
under. 


The Act sets a basic minimum age of 16 years |. 


for general employment and provides that a mini- — 
mum age of 18 shall apply to occupations found. 
and declared by the Chief of the Children’s Bureau 
to be particularly hazardous for minors between 
16 and 18 years of age. < li £ 

As of Aug. 1944, occupations in or about ex- 
plosives plants, the occupations of motor-vehi 
driver or helper, all coal mine work except a few ~ 
surface occupations, most occupations in logging 
and saw-milling, operation of powerdriven wood-  - 
working machines and certain types of off- 
bearing, and occupations involving exposure to » 
ee ee substances had been declared “haz-— 
ardous. ‘ yairty 

The Act, however, permits the employment of ~ 
14 and. 15 year old children in occupations other 
than mining and manufacturing under rules and’ 
regulations issued by the Chief. of the Children’s 
Bureau, which limit the employment to periods | 
which will not interfere with schooling and to. ~ 
conditions which will not interfere with health 
and wellbeing. j 

The only exemptions from the application. of 
the child labor provisions of the Act relate to the 
employment of a minor in agriculture while not — 
legally required to attend school or as an actor 
in motion pictures or theatrical productions, and / 
to the employrhent of a minor under 16 working 
for his parent or a person standing in place of his 
parent, in an occupation other than manufactur- - ) 
ing or mining. 

Violators of the Act are subject to injunction. 
proceedings, criminal prosecution and employee 
suits for double damages. ; 

Enforcement of the Public Contracts Act, passed 
two years before the Fair Labor Standards Act, was — 
integrated with the work of the Wage and Hour 
Division under one Administrator in 1942, re- 
moving the burden of duplicate inspections from 
industry. It provides stipulations to be written 
into every Government supply contract over $10,000 
for the payment of prevailing minimum wages as © 


rate for hours worked over eight a day or forty 
a week, safety and health standards, as well as 
restrictions on child labor and convict labor. Dur- 
ing the war emergency, coverage under this Act 
has increased. considerably. In the year ended 
June 30, 1944, 98,167 contracts with a value of — 
$30,261,662,189 were reported to the Divisions, not 
counting secret, confidential and restricted con= 
tracts, as compared with fewer tham 4,000 valued 
at less than $200,000,000 in the first fiscal year ~ 
of the Act’s’ operation. ; ’ aye 
During the fiscal year ended June 30," 1944, 
54,431 inspections for compliance with both Acts 
were completed by) the Divisions. Of these 51,178 
establishments were found covered and non-exempt 
as to the wage and overtime provisions; of these — 
36,815 or 72 per cent were found’ in some violation; 
24.830\ or 49 per cent were in. violation of the 
minimum: wage or overtime provisions. Mounting 
to more than, $1,500,000 above the previous year’s 
total, restitution of $18,620,369 of illegally with- — 
held’ wages was es anes to ‘or ordered paid to 
534,422 workers in 20,622 establishments. Failure 
to pay the minimum wage of 30 to 40 cents an 
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hour was involved in 28 per cent of these cases 
and restitution of such minimum’ wages was found 
due, more than 100,000 about one-fifth of all the 
Mahe tan workers. 1 
n 
Fair Labor Standards Act. had been in ‘force 
through the end of the fiscal year, about $70,- 
000,000, in restitution of illegally, withheld wages 
had, beén found due and ordered. paid to almost 
2,000,000 workers in about 90,000 establisiments, 
with almost half. the cases involving failure to 
pay the minimum wage of 40*cents an hour or less. 
Several times this amount has probably. been col- 
lected in addition over the period, through private 
| action or negotiation by employees and_ their 
‘unions under a section of the Act that provides 
double damages for failure to pay the minimum 
wage 2 time anda half overtime after 40 hours 
@ week. : 
‘Many establishments are covered under both 
‘Acts so that it is impossible to give separate 
figures for restitution, which in many cases would 
be due under. either Act, Of the 54,431 inspections 
completed during the” year, 11,900 were mace 
under the Public Contracts Act, all but .269 of 
which’ were’ concurrent with Wage-Hour. inspec- 
tions, In 51 per cent of the Public Contracts 
inspections..violations were found and in 33 per 
» cent, violations of the minimum wage or overtime 
provisions. : 

The tremendous increase in our. war labor force, 
whith has seen the employment of almost 3,000,000 
children 14, through 17 years of age, has led to 
@ marked upturn in child labor violations. Dur- 

‘ing the year, 4,589 establishments employing 
- minors in violation of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. or without certificates were reported to the 
Children’s *Bureau' by the Wage and Hour and 
~ Public Contracts Divisions. Over half of these 
establishments were in -violation of the Act’s 
; child labor provisions, and inspection by the Chil- 
/ dren’s Bureau revealed an additional 183 violating 
establishments. A total of 8,436 minors was found 
employed in ‘‘oppressive’’ child labor.. Over 170 
per cent’ more establishments were found in viola- 
tion last year than during the precedifig fiscal year 
and 127 per cent more than during 1942, while 
the number of minors illegally employed in- 
creased almost 85 per cent over 1943 and 107 per 
cent over 1942. : 
\ The child labor provisions of the Public Contracts 
“Act: provide that no boy under 16 or girl under 
18 shall be employed on government contracts in 
excess of $10,000.. A wartime exemption has been 
made permitting employment of girls between 
16 and 18 years of age under certain conditions. 
The Act provides for liquidated damages of $10 
‘for each day each minor is employed under 
prohibited by the Act and the exemp- 
ing the year, 575 firms were thus, as- 
sessed for child labor violations and the liqui- 
dated damages amounted to $394,410. Although 
inspections under the Public Contracts Act in- 
creased 50 per cent over e previous year, the 
\ number of establishments found violating the child 
labor provisions increased over 600 per cent. 
‘With their trained field staff strategically de- 
centralized over the country and familiar with in- 
dustry,. the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
able to swing into action when 
“war agencies found themselves in urgent need_of 
dnspections to find out the actual situation in re- 
gard to, policies or critical materials. In. this 
throughout the Year the Divisions 
continued as primary public contact for the War 
, Labor Board in Stabilization matters, furnishing 
‘ information to all inquirers on jurisdiction, policy 
statements, general orders and regulations of the 
Board; issuing written rulings on these subjects: 
distributing, receiving and screening applications’ 
for voluntary adjustments; referring to the U. S. 
Conciliation Service dispute which came to their 
attention in th 


AD )* through speeches, radio, ‘‘clinics’’ and publicity 


releases Carrying on a comprehensive information 
_ program to reduce the volume of inquiries by 
eeping the public informed. The- magnitude. of 
the total job is reflected by the figures: From the 
start of the program, in October 1942, to June 30, 
1944, the end of the fiscal year, a total of 148,229 
requests for rulings were issued, 226,782 Form 10 
applications were serviced and forwarded to the 
Board, and 2,300,000 personal interviews, telephone 
» calls and letters were handled. In addition, the 
* Divisions combined enforcement inspection activi- 
ties for the i 
‘they were alteady doing: 
_ Equally important to the winning of the war 
on the production lines was: the 
Divisions for the War Production Board. Alumi- 
num, copper and steel, the three most critical 
basic war, materials, were channelled into pro- 
duction through the Controlled Materials Play 
of the War Production’ Board, The inspectors of 
the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions 
conducted inyestigations of {plants all over * the 
country in this connection and revealed. thousands 
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the five years and nine months that the 


é course of their, activities: and, 


War Labor Board, with the work |. 


work of the} 


Of tons of idle aluminum, copper and sfeel. A 
a result of these surveys, bottlenecks in war pro- 
duction were substantial, reduced. In: addit 
to these CMP audits, the Divisions alded the E 
by numerous special emergency industry surveys 
and cooperated with the Navy Department in’ 

materials audit of all major U. S. Navy ¥ 

throughout the country. i 


, National Housing Agency } 


i ¥ 
NHA—National Housing Agency; John B. ay | 

ford, Jr., Administrater, Address» Washington 25 

D. C. Regional offices in Boston, New York Cit, 


Atlanta, Dallas, San Francisco, 


The National Housing Agency, established bp 
Executive Order Feb. 24, 1942, consolidated in 4 
single agency the non-farm housing functions o« 
the Federal Government. Policies were centeree 
in the Office of the Administrator and operations 
were streamlined through three major constituenr 
units: ik! 

The Federal Home*Loan Bank Administration, | 
which provides a nation-wide credit | 


through the Federal Home Loan Bank Systemj) 
insures savings of.investors in home-financings 
institutions through the Federal Savings 4 
Loan Insurance Corporation, and supervises t 
The Home Owners’ Loan peer 
inistration, 


carried out the work of pu 
housing, and is rr with the responsibil 
for pre-war, low ren ams 
carried out by local housing authorities. « 
This concentration of authority enabled housi 
to be represented in the highest wartime. councils 
with the Administrator reporting regularly to Co 
gress on the over-all program and policies 
authorized. It also made it possible. for the NE 
to utilize the full housing resources of privatil 
enterprise and the Government for the job <4 
housing the nation’s migrating war workers. T 
NHA became the claimant agency before the | 
Production Board and thus controlled the lim 
flow of materials for all civilian housing cons 
tion during the war emergency. & 
During the emergency, the NHA programm 
war housing in nearly 1,000 communities, 
housing need was determined by the 
regional offices, on the bases of employment 
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was determine e NHA sought s e 
through feet ere es hon 
supply. ae : 
construction of permanent houses wherever the 
was evidence that the community could Steome 


d : 
S$ a result, more than 2,000.000 incoming We 
of them w. 


version of existing housing into additional 


public 


The remainih 2,300,00! 

funds, githough se tine ioe eee 
private contractors. f me | 
‘On June 30, 1944, the : ous) 
accommodations stood as follows: ot pe ais 

_Under 
Type 

Privately-financed: Semple Constance 


New permanent 
% HOUSER | kd he eas 
Converted units... . isaraee ; ee 
Fabio sinanesd: k 
ew family dwellin f 
Converted se gs 487,105 30 311 
w Sree the 35,385 10,880. 
Dormitory units)... 1 1947 
Stop-gap shelter #760480 . 
(trailers, ete.) 54,745 ' 
‘Totals 1,627,200. 126,868 


~ pounds of critical metals and millions of feet of 
_ €qually critical lymber. 

- With the job of housing the in-migrant war 
the worker substantially done, the NHA has turned its 
/ attention to relieving other acute housing short- 
_ ages in congested war centers as rapidly as ma- 
terials can be made available. : 


FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK 
ADMINISTRATION— 


‘John H. Fahey, Commissioner. Address: 
| Indiana Avenue, N. W., Washington 25, D. C. 
+,,rhe Federal Home Loan Bank Administration 
| directs the operation of the Federal Home Loan 
‘Bank System and the Federal Savings and Loan 

. Msurance Corporation—two permanent agencies— 
d the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, an 

/ agency founded to aid distressed home owners 
_ during the depression and now being liquidated. 


Federal Home Loan Bank System—Régional banks 
are located in Boston, New York City, Pittsburgh, 
‘Winston-Salem, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Chicago, 
Des Mojnes, Little Rock, Topeka, Portland (Ore) 
sand Los Angeles. 
»__Authorized by Congress in 1932, the . Federal 
ome Loan Bank System provides a nation-wide 
~home-mortgage credit reserve for thrift and home 
| financing institutions. 
_ Following the national ye set up for com- 
WMercial banks in the earlier inauguration of the 
, ederal Reserve System, 12 regional Federal Home 
‘oan Banks were organized, each to serve member 
ti me-financing institutions in its area by making 
_ both short and long-term advances to meet their 
| meeds. Since their establishment, the banks have 
| advanced nearly $1,250.000,000 to member institu- 
| tions of which $130,000,000 is outstanding. More 
| than 3,700 savings and loan associations, home- 
" stead asosciations, cooperative banks, savings banks 
and insurance companies are now members of the 
) system. Their assets are approximately $6,840,000 
F.end the regional banks of the system are now 
_ self-sustaining. 
a > 
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VINGS AND LOAN INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


In 1934 Congress provided an insurance program 
investors.in savings and loan associations and 
milar thrift institutions by creating the Federal 
: gs and Loan Insurance Corporation. As a 
tof the public confidence inspired by the fact 

~ savings are ye tage these institutions 
ave been provided with a steady flow of funds. 
bout 3,900,000 investors in 2,460 savings and loan 
Ociations, with combined assets of approximately 
600,000,000, are now protected up to $5,000 each. 

e Corporation, with a capital stock of $100,- 

, has accumulated reserves of $49,279,000. 


\Home Owners’ Loan Corporation—Regional offices 
in New York City, Cincinnati, Atlanta, Memphis, 
"Chicago, Omaha, Dallas, and San Francisco. 
Established in 1933 to aid distressed home 
“whers, the HOLC refinanced more than a million 
ortgages before the close of its lending period 
* in 1936. It provided low-interest, long-term loans 
Gwhich gave property owners a chance to rehabili- 
‘tate themselyes. In these rescue operations, ap- 
oximately $3,093,000,000 was lent to home owners, 
nh amount increased to $3,488,000,000 by later 
3 ances to borrowers ‘and other disbursements 
by the Corporation. 
\ About two-thirds of this investment has been 
Jiquidated through collection of loans and sales of 
‘properties the HOLC was obliged to take over. 
Since the close of its lending period, the primary. 


its assets and although the agency was forced 
to acquire a total of 197,680 houses by foreclosure, 
: but Tend a an by see SA weil ae 
les sa undreds_ 0: ousands of homes for 
* SaaeRe HOLC also saved them about $600,- 
C00 in interest charges. 
During the war, the HOLC carried out the NHA’s 
licly-financed conversion program under which 
‘property owners were encouraged to lease struc- 
res to the Government which could be converted 
| astters = rental “9 a Sal cyemroa | 
salized by the Government on converted uni 
Ip to write off the expense of this phase of the 
Also being administered by the Federal Home 
Bank Administration is the United States 
mg Corporation, a World War I agency, the 
remaining assets of which are being liqui- 
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FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 


Abner H. Ferguson, Commissioner. Address: 1001 
Vermont Avenue, N. «+ Washington 25, D. C. 
State and District Offices are maintained in the 
various states. 
__ The Federal Housing Administration was created 
in June, 1934, by the.National Housing Act, ‘“‘to 
encourage improvement in housing standards and 
conditions, to create a sound mortgage market, and 
to provide a system of mutual mortgdge insurance.”’ 
The move was part of the program to help revive 
the construction industry and the home financing 
market, both virtually at a standstill as the result 
of the impact of the depression. 5: 
The FHA itself lends no money, but it does 
insure private lending institutions against loss on 
residential loans meeting required, standards. The 
FHA revolutionized methods and procedures in 
home financing. It popularized the’ single, long- 
term amortizing mortgage at a low interest rate 
in the place of the relatively short-term first, sec- 
ond and third mortgages with their high intérest 
rates and renewal fees. The maximum FHA inter- 


est rate is 445 percent plus the FHA insurance _ 


premium of 45 of one percent. , 

In addition to serving as a medium for stabilizing 
and stimulating home-financing operations in 
peacetime, the FHA served as an effective instru- 
ment in.stimulating privately-financed essentia} 
housing activities during the war. 

Three Titles of the National Housing Act specifi- 
cally aid in the building, altering, of maintenance 
“and repair of homes. These are Titles I, HW, and 
VI. Title I provides insuring lending institutions 
on loans made for property improvements. Most 
of such loans are limited to a maximum of $2,500. 
@ maximum term of three years and are repaid in 
monthly installments. 


* 


Title Il provides: for insurance of mortgage: 


loans ranging up to $16,000, made by qualified 
private lending institutions, and for monthly amor- 
tization periods as long as, 20 years. Such loans 
may cover either new or existing ‘housing. but 


generally may not exceed 80 percent of the property — 


valuation. However, in the case of new, single- 
family, owner-occupied homes built under FHA 
inspection, and where the loan does not exceed 
$5,400, the mortgage may be made for 90 percent 
of the appraised value and run as long as 25 years. 

Under Title Il, the FHA also provides mortgage 
insurance for large-scale rental projects, but dur- 
ing the war period the FHA function through this 
Title has largely been concentrated on the insur- 
ance of mortgages on existing houses. Title VI 
was added to the Act in 1941 specifically to assist 


in providing housing for war workers and most of 


the FHA’s activities in the war period were con- 
dueted under this hew Title. Approximately 415.- 
000 dwelling units for war workers have been or 
will be financed by mortgages insured by the FHA 
under Title VI for which the total insurance 
authorized by Congress is $1,700.000,000. 

Since the start of the national emergency in July 
1940, about 600,000 new privately-financed dwelling 
units have been started under all FHA Titles in 
war industry areas, and the FHA during the past 
year insured more than 90 percent of all privately- 
financed war housing. 

The long-term program of the FHA has enabled 
more than 1,300,000 families to build, purchase or 


re-finance a home or to rent modern quarters. As’ 


of June 30, 1944, FHA has insured residential 
mortgages, excluding Title VI war housing, total- 
ing approximately $4,766,000,000 and FHA repair 


loans, exceeding 4,500,000 in number, amounting to : 


$1,731,412,074. 

As of the same date, approximately $1,547,000.000 
of the mortgage loans and around $1,575,000.000 of 
the repair loans had been repaid through regular 
monthly installments or prepayments. ¢ 


The FHA’s credit experience under its mortgage 


insurance program has been outstanding. Out of 
1,055,474 mortgages on small homes insured under 


Title II, only 4,000 or one out of every 2,600, had 
FHA by 


been foreclosed and transferred to the 
June 30, 1944, and all but 24 of these properties 
have been resold. 

Since 1940, the FHA’s income from its insurance 
premiums’ and investment has been sufficient to 
meet ali operating expenses and to add substantial 
amounts to insurance reserves.’ eV 

The operations of FHA have set up nationwide 
building, location and sub-division standards. To 
be eligible for FHA mortgage insurance, a house 
must meet such requirements as accessibility to 
employment centers, to transportation, schools and 
shopping districts. . 


FEDERAL PUBLIC HOUSING AUTHORITY 

Philip M. Krutznick, Commissioner. 
Washington 25, D. C. Regional offices in ‘Boston, 
New York City, Atlanta, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Worth, Seattle, and San Francisco. y 

The Federal Public Housing Authority has the 
responsibility for the buik of the publicly-financed 
war housing program. In addition it also combines 
the previous housing activities and funetions of 


Address: . 
Fort 


! 


"hie, 


* = 


the United States Housing Authority; Defense 


, Homes Corporation; Farm Security Administration 


cd 


except farm housing); Division of Defense Hous- 

ie and Mutual Ownership of the Federal Works 

Agency; Public Buildings Administration of the 

Federal Works Agency; and the War and Navy 

RS Seta fexeept on Army or Navy reserva- 
ons or posts). 

For the war housing program, some $2,3N0,000,- 
000 has been made available, all from appropria- 
tions and loan authorizations of Congress, except 
$29.000,000 provided by the New York State Division 
of Housing: 

From these funds some 808,000 accommodations 
are ing provided, including 575,000 family 
dwellings, 165,000 accommodations for single per- 
Sons, and 68,000 trailers, trailer sites, portable 
Shelters and other forms of stop-gap housing. 
About 738,000 units had been completed by June 
30, 1944. Of these, roughly 477,000 units, more 
than half, are of temporary types and are to be 
removed after the war. h 

Most permanent, new construction was started 
during the “‘defense’’ era before the United States 
entered the war. Of some 191,000 units, 62,500 were 
built by diversion of low rent funds and are to 
become a part of the nation’s permanent supply of 
low rent housing after the war. _The remaining 
units are to be sold-after the war need is served. 

Also classed as permanent dwellings are 73,000 
demountable houses, of which several thousand 
have been moved from one locality to another as 
War production. requirements have shifted. They 
will be sold. In addition, the program includes 
58,000 converted units, most of them created by 
the HOLC.by remodeling existing buildings which 
Were-leased to the Government for seven years 
and which will be returned to the owners as im- 
proved. The FPHA is assuming management of 
the HOLC conversion units as they are completed. 

The most important peacetime activity of the 
FPHA is the low rent, slum clearance program 
transferred from the"USHA. Under this pre-war 
program, local housing»authorities established in 
172 communities have built 338 projects containing 
105.000 .units for low income families formerly 
living in slum dwellings. The program is mostly 
urban, but it contains 500 rural houses. 

The total pre-war development cost under this 
program was $489,000,000. While the USHA was 
authorized to finance up to 90 percent of the 
development cost, it actually supplied only two- 
thirds of the financing because local housing 
authorities were able to sell bonds on the private 
market at an interest saving. All such loans are to 
be repaid in full. 

The only cost to the Federal Government of 


' these projects is the payment of annual sub- 


' hon-recurring expenditures. 


Sidies. The 1943 subsidy obligation was $8,600.000, 
or $8.38 per unit per month, including’ certain 
These subsidies, along 
with local tax exemption, made it possible for 
former slum dwellers to occupy the new homes at 
rents they can afford to pay. The total cost of 
these subsidies to the Government py June 30, 1944, 
was $34,687,000. 

The construction of 25,000 low rent units was 
SuSpended for the duration of the war and will 
be resumed when conditions permit. 

Also transferred to FPHA were 21,600 units, built 
by the Public Work Administration before the 
creation of the USHA. Most of these projects are 
operated under lease by local authorities. These 
authorities built 47 percent and are managing 60 
percent of FPHA war housing. 

Transferred from the Farm Security Adminis- 
‘tration to the FPHA were 5,400 units in’ three 
Greenbelt towns and in 32 subsistence homestead 
projects for families not deriving their principal 
income from farm operations. 


Civil Aeronautics Board—Civil 
Aeronautics Administration 


CAB—Civil Aeronautics Board—L. Welch Pogue, 
Chairman; Edward Warner, Vice Chairman; 
Harllee Branch, Oswald Ryan, and Josh Lee. 
Aadres, Washington, D. C, 

AA—Civil Aeronautics Administration—Admin- 
‘istrator of Civil Aeronautics, T. P. Wright. Address, 
Washington, D. C. 


The Civil Aeronautics Authority was established 
under the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 (approved 
June 23, 1938), It was reorganized pursuant to 
Reorganization Plans No. III and No. IV, which 
became effective June 30, 1940. It is now within 
the framework of the Department of Commerce 
and has been separated into (1) the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board and (2) Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration (the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics 
and his staff), The Civil Aeronautics Authority is 
no longer an operating entity. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board functions inde- 
pendently of the Department of Commerce, being 
governed by the five members constituting the 


! 
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Board. Although it is supplied by the Deparime: 
of Commerce with certain so-called ‘‘housekeepin 
services, # maintains its @wn staffs to handle 
legal, economic, informational and safety matters. 
Its duties and functions include the prescr 
of safety standards, rules and regulations, and th 
suspension and revocation of various certificate: 
including pilots’ and other airmen’s certificates 
the issuance of certificates of public conyenien 
and necessity to United States air carriers ai 
permits to foreign air carriers; receiving tar 
filed by air carriers; regulating rates for thes 
carriage of persons’ and property, prescribing rat ; 
of compensation for the carriage of mail; regu-» 
lating accounts, records and reports; passing et 
mergers, federal loans to air carriers, methods Of} 
competition. and interlocking relationships. 
Board in the administration of its functions is 
required to encourage and _ develop’ an aif-- 
transportation system properly adapted to the 
present and future needs of the foreign andp 
domestic commerce of the United States, of thes 
Postal Service, and of the national defense. Thex 
sa cooperates with the national defensete 
agencies. (oe 
The Board also makes rules on notification andi 
report of accidents involving aircraft; investigates 
and reviews such accidents and reports the facts,) 
circumstances, and probable causes; makes /its! 
reports and recommendations public in such man-: 
ner as it.deems to be in the public interest; in-: 
vestigates complaints and conducts special studies: 
and investigations to reduce aircraft accidents andid 
prevent their recurrence. at 3 
The Civil Aeronautics Administration functions 
under the direction of the Administrator of Civil] 
Aeronautics, who is under the direction and super 
vision of the Secretary of Commerce. By authority 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 and subsequent 
legislation, the Administrator encourages and fas: 
ters the development of civil aeronautics, and foreigm 
and domestic air commerce of the United States. 
By Congressional authorization, the expends 
of funds for construction, improvement and rep ain 
of airports necessary for national defense iis ves 
in the Administrator. y | 
The Administrator encourages the establishment 
of civil airways, landing areas, and other air nayi+ 
gation aids and facilities. He designates 
establishes, operates and maintains air navig ation 
facilities along civil airways and at landing areas 
He also makes provision for the control and pro- 
tection of air traffic moving in air commerce. — 
The Administrator is charged with undertaking 
or supervising technical developmental work in the 
field of aeronautics, and planning for the develop 
ment of aeronautical facilities. This includes hey 
testing of devices designed to increase safety ir 
air navigation. eid 
As the chief executive officer in the field of ciy 
aeronautics, the Administrator is charged with 
duty of administering safety regulation (excep' 
the prescribing, of safety standards, rules 
regulations, and the suspension and revocation of 
certificates after hearings. This includes the effect 
ation of safety standards, rules and regulations pro 
viding for the examination, inspection or rating 
of airmen, aircraft, aircrait engines, propelle 
appliances, air carriers, air navigation facilities ani) 
air agencies, and the issuance of|safety certificates 
In this connection, he recommends to the Civils 
Aeronautics Board proposed standards, rules aDes 
regulations designed to promote air safety. Ir 
enforcing the rules and regulations of the Board 
the Administrator makes emergency suspension O9 
safety certificates and provides for tle imposit orn 
and compromise of civil penalties for violat; oni 
of such rules and regulations. 


War Shipping Administration 


WSA—War Shipping \Administration—Vice-Ae 
miral Emory S. Land (U. S. N. Retired), Admini 
trator. Address: Washington, D. C. s 


The War Shipping Administration was es ab 
lished by executive order (Feb. 7, 1942), unde 
the First War Powers Act, ‘tin order to assu 
the most effective utilization of the shipping of 
the United States for the successful prosecution 0% 
the war.”’ The order transferred to the Adminis a 
tor. the functions, duties, and powers of - thu 
United States Maritime Commission relating to th 
operation, purchase, charter, insurance, repai 
maintenance, and requisition of vessels’ and - 
issuance of ship warrants. It also assigned to 
Administration such part of the personnel, records 
and public property of the Maritime Comm: 
“as the Administrator may deem necessary to 
full exercise of his functions and duties. ~ ’ 
Pursuant to this authority, all vessels owned J 
the Commission and vessels, the ownership 
which might be acquired by the 
transferred to WSA. In addition to the ships 
in the construction program of the M 
Commission t requisiti 
purchased, reconditioned, and converted bj 
Commission prior to the’ attack on Pearl 


7. 


“ 


1916, 
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> Act, 1933, an 
\modified by the 
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. United States Mari 
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(Dec. 7, 1941) either title to or the use of practi- 
cally all privately-owned seagoing vessels of 1,000 
tons or over have been acquired by WSA. In addi- 
tion WSA has acquired the title to or the use of 
humerous small craft of 1,000 tons or less, in- 
cluding yachts, cruisers, tugs, and bargrs. 

The functions pertaining to the operation of 
time Service, the training of 
merchant marine cadets and cadet officers, ap- 
/prentice seamen, and radio officers, and federal 

Supervision over state marine and civilian nautical 

Schools were placed under WSA by an executive 

order (July 11, 1942). Closely allied with the 

€ program is the Recruitment and Man- 

g Organization, the principal function of which 

to make available a sufficient number of mer- 
chant seamen and officers where and when needed. 

As the cadets and cadet officers, seamen, and 

radio operators complete their training courses, it 

devolves upon the Recruitment and Manning 

Organization to place them in suitable positions 
on merchant vessels. 

WS. the authority to provide marine in- 

Surance and reinsurance against loss or damage 

by marine risks and risks of war incident to 


transportation in the waterborne commerce of 
“the United States. Such’ insurance may be 
issued against loss or damage, by ri of war. 


to persons, property or interests, including Amer- 
flag vessels or commercial vesseis owned 

or controlled by the United States or its citizens, 
and cargoes. Masters, officers, and crews of such 
vessels and others transported thereon may _be 
insured against loss or damage of personal ef- 
» loss of life, personal. injury, or deten- 

m by an enemy of the United States following 


' eapture. 


- act vested 


erce as t 
‘fons of the 


32 | 
ernca 


of “its 
“United 


Through a system of ship warrants, WSA pre- 
Scribes maximum freight and charter rates for 
vessels operating to or from United States ports, 
anc regulates the trade in which such vessels 
May be employed and the type of cargo which 


_ they may carry. 


The Administration conducts and supervises 
ocean merchant shipping through agents, most 
of whom are long-established steamship operat- 
ing companies. It maintains and operates facili- 
ties related to shipping, and maintains and re- 

the ships under its control. To expedite 
he transportation of cargoes and the move- 
ment of vessels, WSA, in addition to its Wash- 
ington offices, maintains offices in the principal 
ports of the United States, and has a foreign 
Service organization to handle its activities in for- 


rts. = 
ake Administration conducts and supervises 
ocean merchant shipping through some 130 ship- 
‘ping companies acting as agents of WSA. Cargo 
shipments from the United States amounted to 
, 62,000,000 long tons in 1943 (47 million dry cargo, 
15 million liquid cargo) three quarters of the a 


te) carried in WsSA-controlled vessels. 
core totals in 1943 were 59 per cent for the 


@rmed services, 29 per cent for lend-lease ship- 
Brewis and 12 per cent for imports, the latter 
@mounting to more than 26,000,000 long tons. 


United States Maritime 
Commission 


.S.M.C.—U. S. Maritime Commission—Vice- 
Aaatcat Emory S. Land (U. S. N. Retired), Chair- 
man. (Term Expires 1949). Rear Admiral Howard 
L. Vickery (U..S. N.), Vice-Chairman (1948); 

M. Woodward, 1945); Capt. Edward Ma- 
cauley (U. S. N. Retired), (1944); John M. Car- 
mody, (1946). Address: Washington, D. C. 


' nited States Maritime Commission was 
Brestea ‘by the Merchant Marine Act, 1936. The 
in the commission certain functions and 
in addition’ to those of the former United 
Shipping Board under the Shipping Act, 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1940; the Mer- 
Marine Act, 1928; the Intercoastal Shipping 
: d amendments to those Acts (as 
1936 pig ex ae io ube = 
jperty owned by the Un ates an - 
Bice controlled by the Department of Com- 
he successor to the powers and func- 
former United States Shipping Board 
virtue of Executive Order, dated June 10, 1933. 
Phe act also dissolved the™United States Shipping 
Merchant Fleet Corporation and trans- 
all its property to the commission, ee 
e 1936 Act, as well as the other 
has been amended in many re- 


wers, 
States 


pecieactual obl: eee being assumed by 


States. 
Se ee ctetred to, 


spects. | eae 
icy declared in the att is that “It 

Sam cee the national defense and development 

‘reign and domestic commerce that the 

‘States shall have a Merchant Marine (a) 

ry its domestic waterborne coim- 

tial portion of the waterborne 

¢ and ‘import foreign c erce of the United 


States, and to provide shipping service on all 
routes essential for maintaining the flow of such 
domestic and foreign waterborne commertce at all 
times, (b) capable of serving as a naval and mili- 
tary auxiliary in time of war or national emer- 
gency, (c) owned and opeyated under the Untited 
States flag by citizens of the United States insofar 
as may be practicable, and (d) composed of the 
best-equipped, safest, and most suitable types) of 
vessels, constructed in the United States and 
manned with a trained and efficient citizen per- 
sonnel. It is hereby declared to be the policy of 
the United States to foster the development and 
encourage the maintenance of such a merchant 
marine.”’ ; 

The duties of the commission include the in 
vestigation and determination of the ocean set- 
vices, routes, and lines from points in the United 
States to foreign markets essential for the’ de- 
velopment and maintenance of the foreign com- 
merce of the United States and the determination 
of what additions and replacements of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine are required to .create an 
adequate and well-balanced merchant fleet to pro- 
vide shipping service on all routes essential for 
the flow of the foreign commerce of the United 
States; and investigation of other maritime prob- 
lems arising under the act and under regulatory 
provisions. / 

The Commission in 1938 began a long range pro- 
gram to replace overage cargo and passenger-cargo 
vessels with new and faster ships at the rate of 
50 vessels a year for 10 years. In the years fol- 
lowing the’ outbreak of war in Europe in- 1939 
the program was expanded and accelerated: until 
immediately following entrance of the United 
States into the conflict, the Commission undertook 
construction of 24,000,000 deadweight tons of ship- 
Ping in 1942-43. More than 8,000,000 deadweight 
tons were delivered in» 1942 and more than. /19,- 
000.000 deadweight tons in 1943. The two-year 
total of vessels was 2,642, of which 1,780 were 
Liberty ships, and the remainder the Commission’s 
standard dry cargo vessels, ocean and coastal 
tankers, oceangoing tugs, vessels for special pur- 
poses and for the armed services. 

In April, 1944, the Commission ceased to award 
contracts for Liberty ships. Their construction 
was replaced in part by Victory ships; faster; 
more powerful vessels built by mass assembly 
methods. Because of conversion of shipbuilding 
facilities to slower-building vessels and military 
craft, deliveries in 1944 were at a slower rate than 
1943. Total deliveries in 1944, through August, 
were 1,109 ships aggregating 11,059.586 deadweight 
tons, marked by a considerable increase in tanker 
production. 


Farm Credit Administration 


FCA—Farm Credit Administration—I, W. Dug- 
gan, governor; J. E. Wells, Jr., deputy governor; 
address, Kansas City, Mo.; Clyde W. Warburton, 
deputy governor, address Washington, D. C. Dis- 
trict. offices are maintained in Springfield, Mass.; 
Baltimore, Md.; Columbia, S: C.; Louisville, Ky.; 
New Orleans, La.; St. Louis, Mo.; St. Paul, Minn.; 
Omaha, Neb.; Wichita, Kas.; Houston, Tex.; Berke- 
ley, Calif.; and Spokane, Wash, . 


The Farm Credit Administration, created by 
Executive Order effective May 27, 1933, and 
operating as a part of the United States Depari- 
ment of Agriculture since July, 1939, provides a 
complete and coordinated credit system for agricul- 
ture by making available to farmers long-term 
and short-term credit, and by providing credit 
facilities for farmers’ cooperative purchasing. 
marketing, and business service associations. 7 

The system includes 12 Federal land banks 
operating since 1917 which make long-term first 
mortgage loans to farmers through national farm 
loan associations; the 12 Federal intermediate 
credit banks authorized in 1923 that discount or 
make loans on the security of agricultural paper 
offered to them by production credit associations, 
banks for cooperatives, and other agricultural 
financing institutions; the 12 production credit cor- 
orations organized in 1933 which supervise and 
urnish a part of the capital for 517 local pro- 
auction credit associations which provide ‘short- 
term credit for production and genera) agricul 
tural purposes; the 12 district banks for co- 
operatives and\a Central Bank for Cooperatives 
organized in 1933, which provide credit for farm- 
ers’ cooperative purchasing, marketing, and farm 
business service organizations; the Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation which finances Land Bank 
Commissioner loans. Joint stock land banks were 
a part of the original land bank system, but the 
Emergency Farm Mortgage Act of 1933 withdrew 
their authority to make new loans and they are 
now being liquidated under the supervision of the 
Farm Credit Administration. The regional agricul- 
tural credit corporations, established by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, the crop production 
and seed loan activities of the Department of Agri- 
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culture, and the Agricultural Marketing Act Re- 
volving Fund, formerly administered by the Federal 
Farm Board, were placed under the supervision 6f 
the Farm Credit Administration May 27, 1933. 

\ Authority for the organization and activities of 
the Farm Credit Administration.and the institu- 


tions operating under its supervision are found in 
the following$ Federal Farm Loan Act of 1916 and 
. amendments thereto, Agricultural Marketing Act of 
1929, and amendments thereto, Emergency Relief 
ine and Construction Act of 1932, Emergency Farm 
‘ Mortgage Act of 1933, Farm Credit Act of 1933, 
= Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation Act of 1934, 
*, Farm Credit Act of 1935, Farm Credit Act of 

1937, and other acts of Congress, either amending 
_ the foregoing or of temporary character. 

Federal Credit. Unions organized under the 
Federal Credit Union Act of 1934 were chartered 
by the! Governor of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion. However, by Executive Order of the Presi- 
dent dated April 27, 1942, and effective May 16, 
1942, the Federal Credit Union Section. was trans- 

7 aetred to the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
ion. : 5 


ederal Farm Loan Act 
of 1916 make long-term loans, secured by first 
if Loans may be made to 
‘provide for the purchase of land for agricultural 
' uses; for the purchase of equipment, fertilizers, and 
li proper operation of the 
_ mortgaged farm; to provide buildings and for the 
_ improvement of farm lands: to pay debts of the 
_ borrower incurred for agricultural purposes or other 
_ debts incurred before Jan. 1, 1937 
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make farm mortgage loans until July 1, 1945. Com- 


percent of the 
normal value of the farm. These loans 
general purposes as 
loans and ordinarily are based 
agricultural values. However, they may 
don values representing a prudent in-. 
vestment for a part-time farmer, under- certain 

conditions. The Federal land banks act as agents 

of the Land Bank Commissioner and the Federal 
ok Farm Mortgage Corporation in making and ser- 


ne these loans, 
_, Federal Intermediate Credit Banks—George M. 
Brennan, Intermediate. Credit Commissioner. 
~ Kansas City, Mo. 
yo nhe 12 Federal intermediate credit banks make 
_~ loans to and discount i 
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individual farmers and stockmen, but act as 
anks of discount for institutions making such 
loans for agricultural 


proccess of notes offered 


dor used in the 
‘Etops or th purpose, 


Federal intermediate credit banks finance their 
lending operations almost . entirely through the 
issuance and sale of short-term collateral trust 
debentures. Ordinarily, maturities of debentures 
do not exceed one year. These securities are not 
aranteed, either as to principal or interest 
y the United States Government but are offered 
on the basis of the financial responsibility of the 
' banks and the collateral securing their obligations. 
Production Credit Corporations and Associations 
»=C. R. Arnold,: Production Credit Commissioner, 
_ Kansas City, Mo. 
The 517 production credit associations organized 
and chartered under the Farm Credit Act of 1933, 
_ With the 12 Federal intermediate credit banks, 
_ from which they obtain most of their loan funds, 
_ form a permanent system to provide short-term 
‘credit for general agricultural purposes, including 
1 for the production of crops, for the breed- 
ing, raising, and fattening of livestock, and for the 
alteration, repair, and improvement of farm equip- 


United States—Farm Credit Administration; Farm Security 
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ment and buildings. In each district a productio; 
credit corporation has assisted in the organization 
of the local associations, providing Per of the: 
capital through subscriptions to their class A 
stock. The corporations now supervise the opera- — 
tions of the local associations. f 
* Banks for Cooperatives—S. D. Sanders 
operative Bank Commissioner, Kansas City, , 
The 12 district banks for cooperatives and the 
Central Bank for Cooperatives make loans to 
farmers’ cooperative associations. Commodity loans” 
are made to finance the handling of readily mar- 
ketable commodities or farm supplies and must be 
secured by such commodities or Supplies. Operating : 
capital loans are used to supplement the coopera- ~ | 
tive association’s own capital funds during times 
of peak seasonal activity. Physical facility loans” | 
are made for the construction, acquisition, or re- | 
financing’ of physical facilities used by coopera- ~ 
tives in preparing, handling, storing, processing, — 
or merchandising agricultural commodities or 
farm supplies_or to cooperatives furnishing farm | 
business services. 54 " i 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation—I. W, Dug- i}, 
gan, Governor FCA, is. president of_the Foacra 
Farm Mortgage Corporation, Kansas City, Mo: ) ie} 
The chiei function of the Federal Farm Mortgages | 
Corporation is to aid in financing the lending | 
operations of the Land Bank Commissioner. The | 
Corporation also helped in financing Federal land | ut 
bank loans under the emergency farm debt re- 
financing program begun in 1933. The Corpora- — | 
tion is authorized to issue and have outstanding | 
at any time a total of not more than 2 billion — | 
dollars of bonds. The payment of principal and ~ 
interest on hag Meas oe is fully ong unconditionally | 
uaranteed by the Government. ae a 
= Emergency Crop and Feed Loan Division—S. P. 
Lindsey, Jr., Director, Kansas City, Mo. Bt 
An Act of Congress approved Jan. 29, 1937, au- 
thorizes the Governor of the Farm Credit Ad-? \ 
ministration to make loans to farmers for the 
purpose of financing the production and harvesting 
of crops~and the purchase or production of feed 
for livestock. Loans are made from appropriated 
funds, and from collections on loans made in 
prior years. P | 
Emergency crop and feed loans are made only 


ear. i 
redit Corporation of+ 
Wells, Jr., Acting Presi-— 


activities to assist in the production of foods and 
fibers essential to the war effort. In 1944, loans 
were made only in,certain areas which were certi- 
fied by the Secretary of Agriculture, after he re- 
ceived @ recommendation from the War Food Ad- 
ministrator, as needing supplementary credit of the 
type extended by the Corporation. hi 

Loans made under this. program mature in not | 
more than one year with renewals under proper 
circumstances. The interest rate at June 30,1944, 
was 5 percent per annum. = 


2) 


ig. aa 
Farm Security Administration 
FSA, Farm Security Administration—Frank Han- ' 
Shes Administrator. Address: Washington 25, 


The Farm Security Administration makes loans 
and offers guidance in farm and home Management © 
to lowzincome farmers who are unable to obtain” 
credit to meet their needs on reasonable terms — 
from other sources. FSA helps these farmers to put 
their operations on a sound, paying basis, and to 
improve their living conditions. “@ 

FSA was created Sept. 1, 
Resettlement Administration. 
1942, it has been a 
yA uA py : oe 

oans are of two general types: (1) rur. i 
habilitation, or operating, loans for We purcheem 
of seed, feed; farm equipment, and m 
and family living requirements: 
ownership loans to enable tenants, 
and farm laborers to buy farms of ‘their own: a 

The individual loans are approved by FSA com. 
mittees of three local farmers which have been set 
up in counties Where loans are made, Individu 
on-the-farm guidance is provided by FSA super. 
visors, who help the families to prepare.and carry 
out written farm and home plans i oe 
operations as well as advise the families on 
farming and home Management 
supervision is based on 


oder 
1 methods. y 
the individual needs of each ~ 
family and its farm. designed to help 
borrowers to engage in the type of farm operations: 
best suited to their abilities and their land to. 


1 oe 


ome their various problems, improve their 
& conditions, and re ; ; 
: fone aed "amie, pay their loans. within 
R reha ation loans are made for periods 
me to five years, at five percent interest’ Since 
beginning of this program under the .Resettle- 
dministration 1935, rehabilitation loans 
d been made to nearly one million low-income 
m families through June 30, 1944. Loans totaled 

43,244,000 on June 30, 1944, of which $543.789,000 
kine amount que. Eek 651 a Zateret bass 
OL. , or .957,000. erest pay- 
ments of $67,662,000 had also been made. ie 

La also has approved loans to 36,426 selected 
#iarm tenants, sharecroppers, and farm workers to 
enable them to buy family-type farms of their own. 
Made under the terms of the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act of 1937, these are 40-year loans at 
meee percent interest on unpaid principal. 

A total of $211.844,000 had been lent in this 
farm ownership program as of June 30. 1944. Of 
© $32,768,000 which had fallen due, a total of 

808,000, or 97.1 percent, had been repaid. An 
ditional $11,664,000 had been paid in extra 
} yments, prepayments on installments not yet 
ci deg remittances which had not as yet been 
app ied to either principal or interest. 
|. Nearly three-fourths: of FSA’s farm ownership 
borrowers repay their loans on a variable pay- 
ent plan under which they are billed for larger 
yments in good years and smaller payments in 
fverse years. As a result of this plan, borrowers 
hs = ew! pee pan the Seent bee 
we een due on a 40-year payment plan o 
legual annual installments. pee as 
» Farm ownership and rural rehabilitation loans 
eee vision are accompanied by other types 
| Group service loans are made to farmers to 
fenable them to buy jointly, farm machinery and 
tk which they could not afford to buy or main- 
nh as individuals. 

Vorking in cooperation with local doctors and 

Hospitals, health servjce plans are established for 

use by farm families. 

_ Water facilities ioans are made in certain areas 

_ 17 Western states to provide farmstead water 

cilities for gardens, livestock, household ‘and 
gation purposes. 

‘enure infprovement and debt adjustment ser- 

are made available to borrowers and: their 
diords. Upon request to FSA, they receive assis- 
mance in working out leasing arrangements that 
will benefit both and will enable tenants to carry 
their farm plans. FSA assists borrowers who 
we debts they are unable to pay to work out 
luntary agreements with creditors for debt reduc- 
or adjustment of payment’ schedules. 

nce the beginning of the war. FSA has helpe 
owers to gear their food production to wa 
. In 1943, a study of 311,874 of the FSA re- 
bilitation borrowers showed that they had 
eased their production of war-important food 
oil crops from 14 to\65 percent over 1942, and 
ad increased their sales of other'foods from 18 to 
percent. Their total sales of five essential 

ducts and the increases were: , j 
ogs, 532,361,500 pounds, 56 percent increase: 
Je and calves, 432,360.700 pounds, 43 percent: 


Ei 
£.. 


. 62,777,800 pounds, 30 percent; milk. 571.116,-' 


"000 gallons, 18 percent: chickens, 66,069,700 pounds. 
f@ percent; eggs, 126,333,300 dozen, 32 percent. 
‘Hundreds of World War II veterans are applying 

FSA for help to get started in farming. A 
reliminary study of assistance to veterans throlgh 
tne 30, 1944, showed that more than 2,000 veterans 

applied for operating or farm ownership 


an additional function, FSA has been desig- 
by the Secretary of Agriculture to handle 
fe making of loans and grants to farmers whose 
D erty was damaged by flood or windstorm in 
44. Approximately $12,000,000 was made available 
Congress for this purpose in the spring’ of 1944. 
In accordance with the instructions of Congress. 
ym Security is liquidating land projects mostly 
gun by other peqneies as expeditiously as pos- 
.. Of the 9.045 individual units in the projects, 

9 had been sold by June 30, 1944, ang an addi- 
al 305 had been transferred to other agencies or 
41 goyernments. 


Federal Crop Insurance 


4 Corporation 


C—Federal Crop Insurance Corporation, J. Cari 
Address, Washington, D. C. 


se cae agile created 
sure wheat and 


U. S—Farm Security; Federal Crop Inc.: A.A.A. 
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operating and administration expenses. The Cor- 
poration had branch offices for the wheat program 
in Denver, Colo., and Chicago, and for the cotton 
program in Dallas, Tex., and Birmingham, Ala. 
The field work of ae applications, measuring 
acreages, and adjusting losses is administered for 
the Corporation by the Agricultural Adjustment 
Agency through its state and county committees! 

The insurance contract protects insured wheat 
and cotton growers against unavoidable produc- 
tion hazards such as drought, flood, plant. dis- 
eases, insects, etc.. and includes. crop losses to 
wheat or cotton caused by direct enemy attack or 
as a direct result of our own armed forces in re- 
sisting such attack. Also covered are net losses to 
producers resulting from war-time shortages of 
labor, fertilizer, machinery, insect poisons. and 
other farming essentials. The contract does not 
insure against damage to quality, price changes, 
or carelessness of the producer. ; 
__The insurance coverage per acre may be either 
75 or 50 percent of the average yield of the farm.’ 
The insured production, indemnities, and premium 
rates are computed in bushels of wheat or pounds 
of cotton. Premium rates are based on crop-loss 
history. 

The wheat insurance program was begun on the 
1939 crop. For the five years, 1939 through 1943, 
the number of farms insured totaled approximately 
1,650,000; premiums collected for this period to- 
taled 50,000,000 bushels; indemnities were paid to 
540,000 producers totaling 76,000,000 bushels. A 3- 
year contract was offered beginning with the 1943 
crop. 

Cotton crop insurance was first offered on the 
1942 crop. For the two years 1942 and 1943 the 


number’ of farms insured totaled approximately ~ 


330.000 with premiums of 62,000,000 pounds. In- 
demnities were paid to 88.000. producers totaling 
109,000,000 pounds. i 
The Agricultural Appropriation Act for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1944, as passed, by the 78th 
Congress, provided that no part of the funds; 
appropriated to administer the crop insurance 
program for the current year shall be used for or 
in connection with the insurance of wheat and 
cotton crops planted subsequent to July 31, 1943. 
Consequently no 1944 crops are insured and the 


Corporation is in the process of winding up its © 


affairs. There is, however, legislation pending 
in the Congress to reinstate the program on @ 
more conservative plan of insurance and to pro- 
vide trial insurance on other crops in a limited 
number of counties, 


Agricultural Adjustment 


Agency 


AAA—Agricultural Adjustment Agency, Norris 
E. Dodd, Chief. Address, Washington, D. C.° | 
The Agricultural Adjustment Ageney, ‘operating: 
in the Department of Agriculture's War Food Ad- 
ministration, assists farmers in carrying out con- 
servation practices which restore and increase land 


productivity, and in adjusting their crop and live-_ 


stock production to market needs. 
Authorization for the present programs of the 
AAA is contained in the Soil Conservation and 


Domestic Allotment Act, the Agricultural Adjust- v 


ment Act of 1938. and related legislation. Ps 

The AAA, begun in 1933, in time of peace user 
acreage allotments and marketing quotas to pre- 
vent wasteful production of crops and to stabilize 
farm income. During the war, it has been engaged 


primarily in helping farmers increase production to _~ ie 
uirements, with special emphasis 


meet expanded r 
upon most urgently needed products, but, at the. 
same time, continuing ‘the soil conservation pro- 
gram. é 


The AAA program is run by 3,000 County Agri- 


cultural Conservation Associations made up of 
farmers who cooperate in the program. In 1943, 


about 644 million farmers operating approximately © 
88 percent of the nation’s cropland participated ~ 


in the AAA conservation program. These farmers 


hold annual elections to: select community and. “ 
county committeemen who administer the program ~< 


locally. State AAA co ttees of ‘three to five 
farmers who live in the State are appointed by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 


representatives between State and County com- 
mittees. A national AAA chief and division direc- 


tors and offices for each of five mainland regions © aah 


and an insular region which includes Puerto Rico. 
Alaska, and Hawaii, are located in Washington. 
AAA helps translate total food and fiber require-~ 
ments into individual farm goals. After estimates 
of the requirements for agricultural commodities 
—for the armed forces, for civilians, lend-lease 


and export—are compiled, acreage eons for indi- — 


vidual crops and for various types 


livestock pro- 
duction are determined. i 


Farmer fieldmen, ~ i 
appointed by State committees, serve as liaison” 


Demands upon agriculture in 1944 for food were 
even greater than the record 1943 production. De- 
spite REO ae weather and shortages 
of machinery and labor, by early fall it appeared 

_ that aggregate food production would exceed the 
1943 record. 

The tremendous farm production during the war 
is in large part due to increased yields stimulated 
by the practice of soil conservation. Yields for 
7 1944 were expected to average about about 25 per- 

cent above the 1923-32 average. 

AAA encourages farmers to carry out soil and 
water conservation by payments covering part of 
the’ cost or in the form of materials such as lime. 
phosphate, and seeds. : 

AAA conservation practices for 1944 varied by 

States and Counties, but generally they were those 

which would: (1)-Increase yields of ‘war-required 

products; (2) conserve and improve soil fertility: 

3) promote conservation and better use of water; 

(a) conserve and increase range and pasture for- 
f age; and (5) prevent wind and water erosion. 

4 : During 1944 nearly 19 million tons of limestone 
were expected to be applied under the AAA pro- 
gram, compared with 3,620,000 tons in 1936 (first 
year of the conservation program); and an esti- 
mated 1.9 million tons of phosphate materials 
were expected to be applied, compared with 121,000 
tons in 1936. ; 

7 AAA also administers many farm programs un- 
der central] jurisdiction of other agencies, such as 
the commodity loans of the Commodity Credit 

nie Corporation. These loans help to insure an orderly 

~*~ flow of crops to’ market, the accumulation of re- 

>. ‘serve stocks for emergencies, and reasonable price 

¢ “floors”? for needed commodities. AAA committee- 

| “men also assist in CCC commodity purchase. pro- 

~ . grams, in the Federal Crop Insurance program, 
and with payments under the Sugar program. 

The AAA committees helped administer a num- 

. ber of war emergency programs in 1944. These 
included farm machinery rationing, and issuance 

a of construction permits, slaughter permits, and 

: equipment priorities. 

Early in 1944, when operators’ of several war 

industries were ‘curtailed for lack of processed 
corn, the committeemen canvassed farmers in 125 
. Midwest counties, and as a result farmers sold 
* more than,68 million bushels of corn for use in war 
industries. ; 

AAA also has assisted in Selective Service defer- 
~~. ments, orderly marketing of livestock, repair and 
- maintenance of farm machinery, and harvesting 

of. forest products. 


‘Office of Distribution 
> @D—Ofiice of Distribution: Lee Marshall, Di- 
rector. Address, Washington 25, D. C. 


“ Office of Distribution (formerly the Food Distri- 
'“pution: Administration, the name having been 

Ratt changed as of Jan. 21, 1944), a part of War 
i Food Administration—was created by executive 
'-_ order (Dec. 5, 1942). In it are combined the activi- 
- ‘ties formerly carried on by the Agricultural 
. -Marketing Administration, the Sugar Agency, parts 
“of the Office of Agricultural War Relations, and of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, of the Department 

a of Agriculture; the Food Division and other food 
+ units of the War Production Board; and the nu- 
* ‘trition functions of the Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare Services of the Office of Emergency 

Management. In addition to the specific functions 
' + formerly performed by these units, the OD. has 
zs _. the -general responsibility of recommending to the 

¥ War Food Administrator programs and policies for 

the distribution of the wartime food supply and 

for carrying out suth programs when assigned. 

» The development and administration of food 

~orders and the purchase of food to meet the various 

_ | wartime food supply programs are major responsi- 

s/ / bilities of OD. Other important functions are 

provision of marketing services, including storing 

and transporting, marketing research, marketin 

\ g 
‘regulation, and market stabilization. 

' _ The Director of Distribution, in his capacity as 
uh By } Vice President-of CCC, has the responsibility for 
-* all lending, buying, seNing, storage, transporta- 
_» * tion, and subsidy activities of WFA’with respect 

4 to fruits and vegetables (including potatoes, dry 

beans and peas, and vegetable seeds), livestock 

i and livestock products, dairy products, poultry and 

Pals sal lis ical ‘thor Wccesacd Wood 3 
‘ ats an . k other processed f 
\i pied erecensing eres ig - baer 
A Program Committee composed of three 
Directors was created within OD March 9, toad, 
: This Committee assists the Director in making 
am determinations relating to policies, programs and 

, vee marten: ts ¥ 
; e Deputy Directbr for Commodity and In 

Regulation provides within OD a focal per ty 

obtaining the advice and cooperation of tie food 

industry in its programs; assumes responsibility 


io 
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for the formulation, administration, and enfore 
ment of war food orders; directs the adminis 
tion of commodity market news, grading, and 
spection services, the formulatio: and issua 
‘of standards and grades, and ‘studies relating © 
marketing practices and market facilities, and 
administration and enforcement. of the 25 reg 
tory and service acts for. which ‘the Office is re: 
sponsible; and directs. the activ#ties of the com) 


modity and other branches, as follows: Cottov 

and ber, Dairy and Poultry, Fats and O 

Fruit and Vegetable; Grain Products, tt 
and T 


and Meats, Specal Commodities, Sugar 
bacco, Compliance, Industry, ‘Operations, ane 
Marketing Facilities Branches. 1} 

All commodity branches have the following gen? 
eral functions with respect to commodities asi 
signed to them: They initiate food orders, excep¢ 
set-aside orders, and formulate and administex 
all food orders;, conduct market news services, 
authorized by law; develop and promulgate stands 
ards, and conduct inspection and grading wo 
as authorized by law; review and approve pron 
posed purchase specifications, provide inspection 
and grading services required in procurement pro 
grams and give advice and assistance to othe 
branches and divisions on distribution proble; 
trade practices, regulations, and related matters 
develop and administer diversion programs, @ 
thorized by law; and assume responsibility for in 
itiating price support programs, including the ape 
praisal of commodity situations and the anticip: 
tion of need for price support operations. 

The 25 regulatory laws for which Od is responh 
sible are the Commodity Exchange Act, the Meas 
Inspection Act, the Perishable Agricultural Comm 
modities Act, the Produce Agency Act, the Agri 
cultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, U. § 
Warehouse Act, U. S. Grain Standards Act, U. & 
Cotton Futures Act, U. S. Cotton Standards Acti 
the Cotton Grade and Staple Statistics Act. To 
bacco Inspection Act, Tobacco Stocks and Stand 
ards Act, Tobacco Seed and Plant Exportation Act 
Export Apple and Pear Act, the Standard Conti 
tainer Act of 1916, the Standard Container Ac 
of 1928, the Wool Standards Act, Peanut Statistic 
Act, Packers and Stockyards Act. ‘Federal See 
Act, Dairy Exports Act, the Insecticide Act, fh 
Naval Stores Act, the Sugar Act of 1937, and thit 
Twenty-eight Hour Law. bol 


ad f 
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Commodity Credit Corporati \ 


CCC—Commodity Credit Corporation—J.. 
son, president. Address, Washingtom, BD. & > 


The Commodity Credit Corporation was ate: 
as an agency of the United States tee the pat 
Delaware, Oct. 17, 1933, pursuant to Executfy 
prder. Its ve CR 2 Be an agency of the Unit 

ates, were given specific recognition b: Con 
gress by the act of Jan. 31, 1935 ‘ ye 
pacha ger Preis time. , 
of Feb. 28, , the life of the corporation 
extended to June 30, 1945; or such date : 
determined by the President. eae 

CCc is primarily a lending institution, ma 
loans.principally to producers to finance the ca 
ing and orderly marketing of agricultural com 

Since its organization, The corporation 
made loans to producers of cotton, corn, wh 
barley, Haxseed, grain sorghums, rye, soybe 
and wool and mohair. wenn to producers’ ¢ 
ciations or cooperatives have been. made on 
tobacco, butter, dates, figs, hops, peanuts, pe 
prunes, raisins, and gum naval stores)’ |) eae 

As a part of the war effort, CCC is administe 
programs designated to increase the productic 
essential food. feed and fibers for military, le 
lease and civilian uses. Brices received by farn 

at specified leve ‘com 

mpaiy coene au purchases, 2 througiiy Ai 
he.Corporation has an authorize ; 
capital af eo § Under the ‘Act of Maas s 
, 


1938, as amended July 16, 1943, ¢ 

authorized, with the approval ‘of the poral 
the Treasury, to issue and have outstanding at 
one time, bonds, notes, debentures 
lar obligations not to exceed $3,000 
obligations, when issued pursuant 
fully and ‘unconditionally 
principal and interest by the. 
come is subject to all-Federal 
ee ieee ae ee 2 
gift or other excise taxes, Fede < 
exempt from all taxation now or eR pets 6 
on principal or interest by any state, munimon 
ity or local taxing kee aa pursuant to autho 


ing act as amended. 
total of commodity 3 
is 


x 


As of June 30, 1944, 


outstanding was $436.096.5 
$346,546,034 represents Hohe helt so Com 
ity Credit Corporation, and $80 550.590 rep 


loans held by private 
ties owned 
book value of 


lending agen 
the Corporation Sn eauee 


$868,319,561. be - 


; Federal Communications 


; Commission 


a 
FCC—Federal’ Communications Commission— 
_ (Vacancy) Gaime, Paul A. Walker, t:orman S. 
ec, Ray C. Wakefield, C. J. Durr and Ewell K. 
Jett. Address, Washington, D. C. 


The purpose of the Federal Communications Com- 
| Mission, as defined in the Communications Act, of 
_ 1934, is to regulate interstate and foreign com- 
merce in communications by wire and radio to 


_ make available to all the people in thé United 
x tates a rapid, efficient, nation-wide and world- 
_\ wide service with adequate facilities at reason- 
» able charges. This program of regulation also 
’ includes provision for the national defense and 

for securing a more effective execution of com- 

munications policy by centralizing authority here- 
Ae tofore granted by law to several agencies. 

Such supervision embraces allocation of radio 
frequencies; licensing of radio stations, and com- 
mercial and amateur radio operators; assignment 
| of radio call letters; regulation of common carriers 

> Bete Po-polnt radio service; telephone, telegraph, 
4 "and cable) in the matter of rates and tarifis, | 
. accounts, extension of facilities, operation and con- | 
© trol, and technical developments; promotion , ot | 
> fadio and wire services, with particular reference | 
. to the utilization of radio in protecting life and 
property; and, particularly pertinent at the present 
time, the effective policing of the ether in con- 
nection with the national defense. 
_ The Commission has jurisdiction over_all radio | 
) services, including standard broadcast, FM (fre- | 
quency modulation), television, noncommercial | 
educational. international, relay, facsimile, de-* 
velopmental, marine (ship and coastal radio-| 
telegraphy and radiotelephony), avigtion (aircraft 
md airports), emergency (police, forestry, and | 
rimental, Alaskan, and miscellaneous. 
roadcast stations are not deemed com- 


Export-Import Bank of 
Washington 


£ rt-Import Bank of Washington, Warren 
“EBT Naken, President. Address, Washington 25. 
D.C. \ 


The 


- ort Bank of Washington was 
facies tive order (Feb. 2, 1934). By 
1, 74th Congress, approved Jan. 31, 
ed, the Bank was continued as an 
agen United States until Jan. 22, 1947, or 
“such earlier date as the President may fix by 
- Executive order.. 
“The purpose is to aid in 
tate export: 


United States—FCC; Hee liuport Bani; TOES REA 
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other evidences of indebtedness, and, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, to bor- 
tow money and rediscount evidences of debt;! to 
weal in_ securities, including obligations of the 
United States or any State; to accept bills or drafts 
drawn upon it; issue letters of credit; purchase and 
sell coin, bullion, and exchange; lend money and 
perform the necessary functions permitted by law 
in conducting such business, Its capital stock of 
$175,000,000 is divided into $1,000,000 par value of | 
common stock and $174,000,000 par value of pre- | 
ferred stock. 

The Bank is authorized to have loans of not to 
exceed $700,000,000 outstanding at any one time. 

The corporate affairs of the agency are managed 
by a board of trustees consisting of eleven members, 
including representatives of the Department of 
State, Treasury, Commerce, Agriculture, Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation and the Foreign 
Economic Administration. 


weet 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


1CcC—Interstate Commerce Commission—Wil- ~ 
liam J. Patterson, chairman; Clyde B, Aitchison, | 
Claude R. Porter, William E, Lge, Charles D. 
Mahaffie, Carroll Miller, Walter M. W. Splawn, 
John L. Rogers, J. Haden Alldredge and J. Monroe © 


Johnson, (vacancy). (The Commission selects aj 
chairman from its membership). Address, Wash- 
ington, D. C. : 


The Interstate Commerce Commission is the 
oldest of the independent regulatory agencies 
(created Feb. 4, 1887) and is* the principal 
governmental body exercising jurisdiction over 
transportation other than that by air. This juris- 
diction, conferred by th@ Interstate. Commerce j 
Act and certain related statutes, extends to public A 
carriers by railroad, water, motor vehicle, pipe line 
(other than those for water or gas), and to freight 


merce. 

Its principal powers are the following: To, 
prescribe maximum or minimum transportation 
rates and charges; to require the removal of unjust © 
discrimination or undue prejudice as between 
shippers and communities; to approve construction 
of new railroad lines and abandonment of existing 


| lines: to license common and contract carriers by 


water or motor vehicle: to approve securities issued 
by railroads and motor carriers; and to approve 
consolidations and combinations of carriers. For 
the most part these powers may only be exercised = =~ 
after a hearing. The Commission may also make 
orders against carriers other than those by, motor 
vehicle for the payment of damages for certain 
violations of the Interstate Commerce Act. 


’ 
re 
iat 


The Commission is required to ascertain and ¢ 
report the value of the property of railroad and =~ 


pipe-line companies. It is empowered to require ~ 
the use of block signals, train.control devices, and 
certain other safety appliances by railroad com- 
panies, and may establish reasonable requirements  — 
with respect to safety of operation and equipment 
of motor carriers, including private carriers. It 
may prescribe uniform systems of accounts for the 
carriers under its jurisdiction and require them te 
file periodic and special statistical reports with il — 
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Rural Electrification — 
Administration = = 


REA — Rural Electrification Administration, 
Vacancy, Administrator, St. Louis 2, Mo. Oe 


The Rural Electrification Administration was 
created by executive order of President Roose- — 
velt (May 11, 1935) under the Emergency Relief 
Appropriation Act of 1935 with a one-year pro- | 
gram. Congress then authorized a 10-year Pro- 
gram by enacting the Rural Electrification Act — 
of 1936. The REA was made an agency of the 
Department of Agriculture July 1, 1939. | f 

REA was established to make loans at low 
interest to cooperative, municipalities, other pub- “ 
lic bodies and private utilities to finance the con-— 
struction and. operation of facilities to furnish — 
electricity to persons in rural areas not receiving 
central station service. REA also was ‘authorized — \i 
to end funds to borrower groups for peg ee " 
to consumers to ance wiring, plumbing and + — 
electrical equipment installations. Cooperatives. — 
and similar groups have received 95% of all REA- 
loans, 4 a 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1944, REA 
Harewers began to formulate plans for extension 
of service to additional unserved rural consumers 
after the war. REA estimates that service can — 7 
be made available to 3,655,000 farms and other — 
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rural establishments by REA borrowers and other 
rural power distributors in the immediate five-year 
period, after materials are available for large- 
seale line constuction. REA’s experience indi- 
cates that such a program would create 521,000 
man-years of labor, and would represent an ex- 
penditure of $1,050,000,000 based on prices that 
prevailed before the war. 


Congress had appropriated $500,428,288 for loans 
to be made through REA for rural electrification 
up to June 30, 1944. Of this amount, $112,797,618 
was still available to borrowers to finance facilities 
to serve new censumers when construction ma- 
terials can be obtained. Most of this unexpended 
balance had been allotted, but the funds had not 
been withdrawn by the borrowers because of war- 
time restrictions on new line construction. For the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1945, Congress has 
appropriated an additional $25,000,000 to REA for 
loans. re 

On June 30, 1944, REA had allotted $498,811,446 
as loans to 887 borrowers, of which 815 had lines 
and other facilities in operation, and had advanced 
,$387,630,670 to the borrqwers on their loan allot- 
‘ments. Most REA loans carry a 25-year amortiza- 
tion schedule. The borrowers had paid $74,970,319 
in principal and interest on their loans. Of this 
total, $16,807,254 had been paid on principal in 
excess of the amounts due. Delinquencies on REA 
‘loans, répresenting amounts more than 30 days 
overdue, totaled only $277,387, or less than one- 
half of one percent of the amount due on June 30. 
Miles of REA-financed lines in operation increased 
from 381,747 on June 30, 1943, to 397,861 on June 
80, 1944. During the same period, rural con- 
Sumers received service increased from 1,041,821 to 
1,152,031. Rural power lines have been financed 
with REA loans in 46 states, Alaska and the Virgin 
Islands. / 


United States Tariff Commission 


USTC—United States Tariff Commission—Oscar 
B. Ryder, chairman; Lynn R. Edminster, vice 
chairman; Edgar B. Brossard, E. Dana Durand, 
George McGill, and George Z. mes, commission- 
ers; E. M. Whitcomb, acting secretary. Address, 
Washington 25, D. C. New York office, Custom 
House, New York 4, N. Y. 

The United States Tariff Commission ix an in- 
dependent nonpartisan fact-finding agency created 
by act of Congress in 1916. Previously, various 

. temporary boards and commissions had been ap- 
pointed to assemble information on international 

ade and tariff problems for the use of Congress. 
In recognition of the need of Congress for un- 
prejudiced information with respect to tariff 
matters, legislation setting up the commission in its 
present form was enacted. Thus, the commission 
was established as a fact-finding body, and al- 
_ though subsequent legislation has augmented its 
activities, they continue to be primarily investi-- 
gatory and advisory. Broadly speaking, therefore, 
the commission is the expert investigating and 
advisory body of the government in the field of 
tariff and other factors relating to international 
| trade policies. The commission supplies Congress 
_ With information on trade, industries, and com- 
| Mmodities in connection with tariff revisions and 
other magters related to international trade. 


The Tariff Acts of 1922 and 1930 increased the 
functions of the Tariff Commission by the enact- 
ment of the so-called flexible tariff provision, and 
vested it with the power to investigate unfair prac- 
tices in import trade and discrimination by foreign 
countries against the commerce of the United 

_ States. Since 1922 and until inauguration of the 
trade agreements program in 1934, one of the most 
important functions of the commission was the 
investigation of differences in domestic and foreign 
costs of production under the flexible tariff pro- 
vision preliminary to rate adjustment by the 
President. 


} The Trade Agreements Act of 1934 designated the 
_ Tariff Commission as a source of information and 
advice to the President in the negotiation of foreign 
trade agreements involving modifications of tariff 
4 e Commission's work in connection with 
the trade agreements program has consisted of 
gathering and making available to the trade agree- 
ments organization import data necessary in trade 
eta ae Or the es: ¥ 
sen on a € interdepartmental comm 
concerned with the trade agreements proeraaor 
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statute is to make findings and recomm 

to the President on the basis of which he shan eee 

action when necessary to prevent interference with 
| the agricultural programs of the government. 


United States—REA; Tariff Commission; FDIC; TVA . 
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Federal Deposit Insurance — 
Corporation 


FD1IC—Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation— | 
Leo T. Crowley, chairman. Address, Washington 
25, D. C. District offices are maintained in ton, 
New York, Columbus, O.; Richmond, Va.; Atlanta, — 
Ga.; St. Louis, Mo.; Madison, Wis.; Chicago (3) 
Ill.; St. Paul, Minn.; Kansas City, Mo.; Dallas, 
Tex., and San Francisco, Calif. W | 

The chief function of the Federal Deposit In- | 
surance Corporation is to insure the deposits of — 
all banks entitled, under the Banking Act of 1933 
and 1935, to benefits of insurance. ‘ 
this function the Corporation ma 
in insured banks which fail, may 


banks. 
The capital stock of the Corporation subscribed — 
according to the requirement of the law, is: By the 
Treasury of the United States, $150 000,000; by — 
the Federal Reserve Banks, $139,299,586.99. Hach 
Federal Reserve Bank subscribed to stock equal in 
amount to one-half the surplus of such bank as 7 
Jan. 1, 1933. The capital stock is without nominal _ 
or par value, has no vote and is not entitled to 
Sie re As j 
n June 30, 1944, the surplus of the Corporation — 
was $462.984,000, having increased during Ene first 
six months of 1944 | 
a phe gers ae were $752,284,000. 
‘eposits in 5 opera commerci: E 
within the United - . 5 ce 
sured by the Corporation, June 30, 1944. 
peers non mutual 
at date. The insured banks on June 30, 1944 | 
held deposits of about $122,000,000,000. i 
, During the six months ended June 30, 1944, tw 
insured banks suspended or received aid from thi 
Corporation. The 5,461 depositors in these’ banks 

having total deposits of $1,869,000, were protect 
to the extent of $1,841,000, or ‘about 98.5 per cen} 
of their claims: Of these depositors 5,448 were — 
tuy Beeectan ; \ i 
r the entire period of deposit insurance from _ 
Jan. 1,.1934, through June 30, 1944, FDIC Bae | 
1,297,176 depositors of 397 insolvent 


Gredis unicorn chal juaren sa 
ons are no 
the | Federal Deposit Insurance Compération: wv 


Tennessee Valley Authority — 
TVA—Tennessee Valley” Authority— Le | 
Lilienthal, chairman; Dr, Harcoung anes B e 
ante EL Pope Directors, Addresses, Wilson Dam, _ 
Washington, D. Cc ae beta Rens ae 
The Tennessee Valley Authority - by 
etc ra arpraved May “ie “toa : ts 
mendments. Its O 
malas ne pennessee, River qysteey Gt " 
of navigation, flood control and national de- 
fense, and to generat J 
te an eene ute and sell surplus electrici ty 
starts in the 


eas Ad 


Annual precipitatic 

and is heaviest in the pat where 
is sometimes recorded. Some 3,000,000 pe: 
inhabit the Valley’s 41,000 square mites and 


4,000,000 live in territory under its immediate 


reduce 

Seg Goi = eee La aan for 

Mil on, level off seasonal fluctuations 
_the river, develo 


_ The second line of action on the problem carries 
mae Authority beyond the publicly-owned streams 
| privately-owned land, the source of run-off. 
ontrol here requires the cooperation of individual 
ndowners in the development and popularizing 
‘improved land management and agricultural 
tices, creating thereby increased retention of 
deve in“the soil to supplement artificial river 
mtrol. 
eginning in 1940 the TVA’s statutory obliga- 
for national defense became paramount, and 
11942, 1943 and 1944 virtually all of its activities 
e dévoted to furthering prosecution of the war. 
Arough a construction program of unprecedented 
‘oportions, in which at one time it had 12 major 
ms and a big steam-electric generating station 
Iding simultaneously, the TVA has increased 
system-installed capacity from 970,000 kilo- 


-end of 1944. Apptoximately three quarters 
the 10 billion kwh of power produced annually 
t into the production of light metals, heavy 
pmicals, copper, airplanes, shells, ship's boilers, 
Many other military materials. ; 
he nitrate plant built in the Valley during the 
World War and used by TVA during peace- 
e for experimental production of fertilizer was 
ed to full war production. It produces am- 
nia nitrate for munitions, elemental phosphorus, 
calcium carbide for use in manufacture of syn- 
tic rubber. Production of phosphate fertilizers 
continued to fortify war foods programs at 
and abroad. : 
arch of TVA, both in its own laboratories 
in cooperation with state engineering and 
cultural experiment stations and with other 
ncies, helped the war effort. 
fecause of its experience in providing housing 
“its workers, TVA was able to make contribu- 
ms to housing for war workers at the height of 
lant expansion period. This included con- 
on and operation of a 250-unit housing de- 
ment at Muscle Shoals, 150 units of which 
a demountable model, built-in truckable 
ms with all utilities installed, developed by 
More recently, the TVA designed and had 
wfactured by a trailer-manufacturer a trailer- 
in two sections, each capable of being towed, 
dan ordinary car. A number of them are 
use in the town of 5,000 population which TVA 
ructed to house workers on Fontana Dam. 
th the closing of Fert Loudoun Dam in 1943, 
‘Kentucky Dam in 1944, the navigation chan- 
d was extended to its full commercial length of 
"miles, with the head of navigation at Knox- 
e, Tenn. Attainment of the full project depth 
lecommodate craft of nine-foot draft all the year 
id awaits completion of a certain amount of 


ninals at Guntersville and Decatur, Ala., and 
Chattanooga and Knoxville, Tenn., and has also 
structed a coal terminal at Harriman, Tenn., to 
tated under lease. : ‘ 

‘war speeded up and expanded the TVA’s con- 


_No. 


It had three ot Bar, Fort 


ams, Wat 
pun, and Kentucky, under construction. 
‘the speeded-up national defense program 
made additional supplies of power impera- 
ticularly for the production of aluminum 


airplane industry, the TVA 


an 
d its schedules on the three multi-purpose 
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June 1940 to over 1,950,000 kilowatts by | 


133 


dams under construction to bring them into opera- 
tion eight months to a year earlier. All are now 
n operation. 

To provide new supplies of power, Congress in 
July 1940 directed the TVA to construct Cherokee 
Dam and the Watts Bar steam plant. The TVA 
Was in a favorable position to add new power 
facilities quickly and at relatively small cost be- 
cause storage dams, like Cherokee, at thé head- 
waters would not only »roduce power at their 
own power plants but would add to the output 
of the dams on the mainstream built during 
peacetime. 

A year later, in July 1941, Congress authorized 
construction of four additional dams, all on the 
Hiwassee River system, tributary to the Tennessee. 
These were Apalachia, Ocoee No. 3, Chatuge, and 
Nottely, the latter two storage projects without 
power installations. The following December Con- 
gress authorized three more dams, Fontana on the | 
Little Tennessee River, and Watauga and South 
Holston Dams on the upper reaches of the Holston 
River. Late in January 1942, Congress also au- 
thorized construction of Douglas Dam on the 
French Broad River. 

Of the 12 dams under construction in the early 
part of 1942, Watts Bar, Fort Loudoun, Cherokee, 
Douglas, Ocoee No. 3, Apalachia, Chatuge, and 
Nottely were in operation in the fall of 1943, and 
Kentucky Dam, near the mouth of the Tennessee, | 
was in operation by the fall of 1944. Construction — 
Was »going rapidly forwgrd on Fontana Dam, 
on the Little Tennessee in North Carolina, began | 
impounding water late in 1944 and started power 
generation early in 1945. Work'has been deferred on 
two projects, Watauga and South Holston Dams, 
on orders of the War Production Board. 


which will be the highest dam east of the Rocky 
Mountains, .towering 480 feet from bedrock, in 
about 27 months, whereas a good peacetime sched- 
uie would be four to five years. 
Fontana Dam was obtained from the Aluminum 
Company of America under a contract containing: - 
unique provisions for cooperation between a pub- 
lic ahd a private enterprise. Fontana Dam is 
located upstream from two Aluminum Company 
Dams, which will benefit from its storage, and. 
the site was transferred without compensation in 
view of this fact. 


The TVA system of dams is designed to achieve 4 


three major purposes—a 650-mile navigation chan-. 
nel for boats of 9-foot draft, control of flood 


waters on the Tennessee and lower Ohio and Mis- ~ 


sissippi’ Rivers, and generation of electric power. 
All are being substantially achieyed.¢ 

Congress directed the TVA to give preference 
the saie of its surplus electricity to states, co 
ties, municipalities, and cooperative associations. 
On June 30, 1944, TVA power was being used by. 
approximately 554,000 customers, about 470,000 of © 
whom were residential customers. Included mn 
this total were about 90,000 farm customers. The 
power was being distributed by 84 mune 
including Knoxville, Nashville, Memphis, and’ 
Chattanooga, Tonn., and 45 cooperatives. Large 
amounts of power are also sol 
industrial plants, all of which are now engaged 
in war production at the present time; to ariny 
camps, bases, and munitions works; and to inter- 
connected privately-owned electric power com- 
panies. : 

With the exception of customers of the Alcorn 
County, Miss., Electric Power Association, the 
Tupelo, Miss., Municipal System, the Decatur, Ala.. | 
Municipal System} and the. Florence, Ala., Mu- 
nicipal System, where lower rates are in efiett. 


following basic rates: , 
2c per kw-hr for the next 150 kw-hrs per month. 
lc per kw-hr for the next 200 kw-hrs per month. 
4 nf per kw-hr for the next 1,000 kw-hrs per 
month. 


month. 

The year 1939 saw a rapid expansion of the 
market for TVA power among preferred custom- 
ers through the acquisition of the electric facili- 
ties of a number of privately-owned public utilities, 
culminating in the purchase of the system of the 

ennessee Electric Power Company by the TVA, 21 

unicipalities and 11 cooperative api 


ugust 15. Of the contract price of 
nd. hydro 


the TVA paid $44,949,000 for dams 


ber of other small fuel plants, transmission lines, 
and some distribution properties. ‘ , 

Power operations from June 11, 1933, through 
June 30, 1944, brought total reyenues of $141,096, - 


depreciation. and .amortization, there. remained 
$74,671,000 in funds made available for reappro- 
priation by Congress. This sum _ consisted of 
31,549,000 in provisions for depreciation and 
$43,122,000 in net income and amonnted to more 


* 


The TVA has undertaken to build Fontana Dam,, 4 d Uy 


The site for | 


directly to big’. 


residential and farm consumers were paying the 


734 mills per kw-hr for all over 1,400 kw-hrs per — if 
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plants, three principal steam plants, and a num- 


000. After payment of all power expenses except, — 


vies 


{3 em 


than 1844 percent of the $403,205,000 invested in 
power facilities at June 30, 1944. This $74,671,000 
cash net income is sufficient to absorb the net 
expenses of the navigation and flood control pro- 
grams, totaling $6,556,000 before. depreciation 
charges, and ‘A back to the Treasury almost 
124 percent of the $547.177,000 investment in all 
three programs: navigation, and 
. power. ‘Of the total revenues of $141,096,000, 
$113.600.000 were received in the past four years. 
TVA has received total appropriations of $667,- 
969,270 from Congress. It did not request new 
appropriations for the, fiscal year starting June 
30, 1944, and is carrying on its activities with 
revenues and previously appropriated funds. 


flood, control, 


Reconstruction Finance 


Corporation 
RFC — Reconstruction Finance Corporation — 
Charles B&B. Henderson, chairman; Charles T. 


Fisher, Jr., Howard J. Klossner, Sam H. Husbands, 
and Henry A. Mulligan, directors. Address, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Loan Agencies are maintained in At- 
lanta, Ga.; Birmingham, Ala.; Boston, Mass.; 
Charlotte, N. C.; Chicago, Ill.; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Dallas, Texas; Denver, Colo.; Detroit, ch.;. 
Helena, Mont.; Houston, Texas; Jacksonville, Fla.; 
Kansas, City, Mo.; Little Rock, Ark.; Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Louisville, Ky.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; New Orleans, La.; New York, N. Y.; 
Oklahoma City, Okia.; Omaha, Nebr.; Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Portland, Ore.; Richmond, Va.; St. Louis, 
*Mo.; Salt Lake City, Utah; San Antonio, Texas; 
San Francisco, Calif.; Seattle, Wash.; Spokane, 
Wash.;\ and Special Representative in San. Juan, 
* Puerto Rico and Honolulu, T. H. 


The Reconstruction Finance Corporation was 
created by ‘‘An Act to provide emergency financing 
facilities for financial imstitutions, to aid in 
financing agriculture, commerce, and industry, and 
for other purposes,’ approved Jan. 22, 1932. This 
basic law, however, has been amended from time 

- to time, and the Corporation’s powers* increased 
_and the scope of its operations extended (or other- 
“wise affected) by subsequent legislation. The 
Corporation may perform all functions it is au- 
_ thorized to perform under law until the close of 
+ business Jan. 22, 1947, or such earlier date as the 
President may authorize. It functions through a 
principal office at Washington and loan agencies 
established in cities throughout the United States. 
-In addition, the Corporation has special repre- 
sentatives in San Juan, P. R. and Honolulu, T. H 


At present, the main function of the Corporation 
js the financing of various war activities, such as 
the procurement of materials, the construction and 
operation of war plants, and the writing of war 

damage insurance. \Such financing is provided 
both to private business and to the Corporation's 

- own subsidiaries—Defense Plant Corporation, De- 
fense Supplies Corporation, Metals Reserve Com- 
pany, Rubber Reserve Company and War Dam- 
age Corporation. The Corporation may also 
make loans to public agencies, financial institu- 
tions, insurance companies, railroads, drainage, 
levee, irrigation and similar districts, mining and 

_ fishing industries, public school districts, or other 
ublic*school authorities; subscribe for and make 
oanms upon nonassessable stock of banks, trust 
companies, insurance companies, national mort- 
gage associations, mortgage loan companies, and 
purchase capital notes or debentures of such insti- 

! tutions; make loans for the carrying and orderly 
marketing of agricultural commodities and live- 
' stock, and exportation of agricultural or other 
products; and purchase securities from Public 

Works Administration. 


Total authorizations by the RFC through June 
30, 1944, and tentative commitments outstanding 
y then were $33,030,754,207.89. This sum includes 
/ ~~ $1,932,203,216.87 authorized for other Governmental 
| Agencies and $1,800,000,000.00 for relief by direc- 
- tion of Congress. Of the $29,298,550,991.02 re- 

maining after excluding authorizations for other 

Governmental Agencies and for relief, $3,.840,280,- 
667.94 was canceled or withdrawn, $1,764,536,469.93 
remains available to borrowers and to banks in the 
' purchase of preferred stock. Of disbursements for 
all purposes aggregating $27,295,143,192.66, $9,916,- 
587,835.19 remains unpaid. ; 


To assist open banks ‘in meeting the demands 
‘of depositors and in continuing their operations, 
$1,334,880,161.08 in loans was authorized by the 
Corporation; $1,138,251,619.27 has been disbursed 
and the balance has been canceled. In addition 
loans ag i toeas $1,419,531,473.07 were authorized 
for distribution to depositors in 2780 closed banks 
‘so that they would not have to wait for liquidation 
of assets of the banks. Of the $2,195,135,339.31 
disbursed, their remains upaid only $23,734,294.46 


e *Tyansferred by Executive Order to the Office of Economic, Warfare, July 15, 1943, 


United States—TVA; Reconstruction Fiance Corporation : 


of whith only $47,556.45 is owed’ by open pankes 
Authorizations have been made for the pu 
chase of ones stock, capital notes and 
bentures of 6818 sanks and trust companies ager 
gating $1,594,414,513.24 including port~Import 
Bank, $176,500,080.00 and Federal Home Loa 
Banks, $124,741,000.00) and 1122 loans have be 
authorized, in the amount’ of $52,746,025.76 to ba 
secured by preferred stock, a total authorization for 
preferred stock, capital notes and debentures — 
6884 banks and trust companies of $1,647, 160,539. 
$175,023,357.44 of this has been withdrawn an 
$600,000.00 remains available to the banks wher! 
conditions of Authorizations have been _ met; 
$631,773,957.64 of such purchases and loans are 
unpaid. oh 
Loans have been. authorized to refinance 66 
drainage, levee and irrigation districts aggregat 
$149,055,448.64 of which $47,247,328.22 has beet 
withdrawn; _$1,239,722.17 remains available to the 
borrowers and $100,568,398.25 has been disbursedk 
Four hundred and thirteen loans have been aus 
thorized on Self-Liquidating Projects aggregating 
$767,457,058.28; $92,433.891.44 of this amount Ras 
been withdrawn and $55,399,3@0.00 remains aval 
able to the borrowers; $619,623,866.84 has beet 
disbursed and $39,830,199.42 is unpaid. | 


The Corporation has purchased from thePubliy 
Works Administration, Federal Works Agency (for 
merly Federal Emergency Administration of Publi! 
Works) 4,419 blocks (3.316 is i 


plies Corporation, U. S. Commercial Compa 
War Damage Corporation and Rubber Developmem 
Corporation. Loans aggregating $14,689,000,000 
have been authorized to these companies. 

of the companies is actively engaged in the 
tional defense program in its respective field. 


In assisting business and industry, the Corpora: 
tion has authorized 11,588 loans aggregat ok 
$749,421,233.73 Banks participated in 3,516 ¢ of th 
loans to the extent of $77,514,865.45. In additi 
for national defense and in the war program, 
Corporation has authorized 9,738 loans, Ginel 
2,186 loan participations by banks in the an 
of $96,415,337.67) aggregating $2,031,933,3) 
This makes a total of 21.326 loans to business 
gregating $2,781,354,613.80. , 

RFC loans and investment; “Jun 
de iced eee ts outstanding on 


Hae loan. companies (including 
25,000,000.00 capital The RFC 


ortgage Association) ... ...... 187,581.78 
For loans to and capital of in- bi ie 
surance companies Tipe ae 31,947,091. 
To building and loan associations 2017/03: 
To mining, milling and smetting i 
: businesses 5 ‘Wel ees 


To business enter cone and for 
including loans 

and stock of subsidiary’. com- 
panies organized for national 
defense purposes) 5 OP ee 
To United Kingdom of Great 
Britain ane Northern Ireland. ... 
For PWA Securities (at cost).... 
Boz otnee purposes ; 


Total—By Directors of the Cor- 


ion .... 


“to Ru 
ninistratio: 
gress 


Sours ites $9,684,054,565.04 
ctrification 


‘fig 
+ 232,533,270.15 
fotal Loans and Investments... .$9,916,587.$35.19 


DISASTER LOAN CORPORATION . 
€ Djsaster Loan Corporation was created by 
-appreved Feb, 11, 1937. Under the .Act, as 

nded, its nonassessable capital stock shall not 
eed $40,000,000, to be subscribed to and paid for 
‘the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. It. is 
laged by officers and agents appointed by RFC 
d will have succession until dissolved by Con- 


Under the Act, as amended, the Disaster Loan 
Corporation is empowered to make such loans 
determined to be necessary or appropriate because 
pf floods or goer catastrophes occurring during 
mehe period betWeen Jan. 1, 1936, and Jan: 22, 1947. 
Of March 31, 1943, it had authorized 23,901 loans 
egating $34,009,869.15 of which 33,594,254.05 

S withdrawn or canceled, and $30,088,783.06 dis- 
sed. Of this_latter amount $16,034,250.00 was 
rsed to the Federal Surplus Commodities Cor- 
tion for the salvage of blown down timber 
the New England hurricane district: Disburse- 
ents have been made to borrowers in 42 States. 


THE RFC MORTGAGE COMPANY 


Its purpose 
0 aid in the reestablishment of a normal mar- 
or sound mortgages on urban income producing 
erty ahd for other purposes; and it engages 
© following major group activities: 
When firfancing is necessary and cannot be 
ned upon reasonable rates and terms. the 
pany considers applications for loans, on a 
und baSis, secured by first mortgages on urban, 
me-producing properties, such as apartment 
, hotels, business and office buildings, if the 
income from the property, after the payment 
taxes, ieee and cperating expenses, is 
cient to pay interest charges and the required 
ization of the loan. These loans are chiefly 
meing and aiding in the reorganization 
tressed real property. \ 4 
) The Company also gives consideration to ap- 
tions for loans to finance new construction. 
d there is an economic need. for such 
Instruction, the mortgagor’s investment in the 
Apleted project will be substantial in relation 
the amount of the loan requested and_ his 
urces and experience are sufficient to indicate 
it the property can be operated on a sound basis. 
(3) The Company also considers application for 
-to distressed holders of first mortgage real 
ds and certificates upon the security of 
"notes secured by such bonds and certificates, 
ed sufficient information is available to the 
pany to enable it to determine that the income 
€ property securing the bonds or certificates 
ficient warrant the loan. Loans will not 
ade to the holders d6f such bonds or certificates 
D acouired them for speculative purposes. 
) The Company also purchases,: at par and 
wued interest mortgages insured under Titk IL 
Title VI of the National Housing Act. as 
ended, and Title I, class.3 loans, provided such 
wtgages meet the eligibility requirements of the 
mpany. 
for the period March 14, 1935, the date of 
ization of the Company, through June 30, 
the Company approved loans and purchases 
regating $480,262,374.77, including conditional 
weements, itemized as follows: 
inancing in Cases of Distress... .$103,225,64432 
struction a Ney ate eee Pe 94,850,352,.84 
’ purchase of Federal Housing - 
jinistration Insured Mortgages . 274,928,60867 
purchase of ogg aug prop- ‘ 
erties not insured by er: ‘ous- 
ag Administration . ..: 7,257. 768 94 
MUR ASAGE 


FEDERAL NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATIO 


Phe Reconstruction Finance Corporation with 
approval of the President, organized (Feb: 
-1938) The National Mortgage Association of 
shington, the name.of which was subsequently 
anged to Federal National Mortgage Association, 
‘the provisions of Title III of the National 
g Act, as amended, with a capital of $10,- 
00 and a-surplus of $1,000,000. | It is owned and 
ed by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
and deals exclusively with mortgages insured 
‘Federal Housing Administrator. 
e Association’s principal objectives are: 
To establish a market for first mortgages. 
1 under the provisions of Title II of the 
1, Housing Act, as amended, «covering 
les upon which are located newly” con- 


or housing projects: 


\ 
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' tion. ey 
'. Throogh June -30, 1944, the Federal National: 


“of $304,000.00 had been cancelled. 


\ 


b. To facilitate the construction and financing 
of economically sound rental housing. projects. 
apartment buildings which may be operated at a 
moderate scale of rentals, and groups: of houses 
or multi-family dwellings for rent or sale, by mak- 
ing loans secured by first aS he es, insured under 
section 207,’ of the Nation ousing Act, as 
amended, covering such projects, apartment build- 
ings, or groups of houses or multi-family dwellings: 

The Association will purchase, without recourse, 
mortgages insured by the-“Administrator under the 
provisions of section 203 of the National Housing 
Act from institutions or organizations, other ‘than 
loan correspondents, which have been approved as 
mortgagees by the Administrator and have a net \ 
worth satisfactory to the Association, at a price 
equal to the unpaid principal balance of such 
mortgages plus accrued interest to the date of pur- 
chase, provided such mortgages constitute first 
liensgon property located within a radius of. 200 iP 
miles from the principal home office. or approved 
branch office of the approved mortgagee, bear 
interest at a rate of not less than 4.5 percent 
per annum, cover improvements constructed on or 
after January 1, 1936; which were insured by the : “ 
Administrator on or after January 1, 1937, and 
otherwise meet the Association’s requirements. 

Approved mortgagees desiring to offer mort- 
gages jnsured under section 203 of the National 
Housing Act ‘to the Pues a for immediate pur- { 
chase, or for purchase at a future date, are re- { 
quired to enter into a purchasing and servicing ye 
agreement with the Association. In instances in 
which commitments to purchase at a future date 
are made. the Association requires the approved mk 
mortgagee to deposit a commitment fee equal to i 
percent of the a a amount of the mortgage, - ay 
which fee will be returned when the mortgage is © 
delivered to the Association for purchase. Com- ~~ 
mitments are made for a period of 6 months, wie 

The Association will consider applications from! ~ + 
approved mortgagees for commitments to purchase ETA 
mortgages insured by the Administrator under the ~ » 
provisions of section 207 of the National Housing Ne 
Act. Applications for such commitments must be . j 
submitted to the Association and the commitment 
of the Association be obtained prior to the begin- 
ning of the construction of the project to be*cov- 
ered by such mortgages. } 

The Association will consider applications for 
loans secured by mortgages insured by the Adminis- 
trator under the provisions of section,207 of the: _ 
National Housing Act where the estimated income - 
from the mortgaged property is sufficient to pay 
the operating expenses, taxes, insurance, interest ~ 
on the indebtedness, and reasonable amortization, =~ 
and provide a reasonable margin in excess of re- 
quired reserves. Applications for such loanS must 


eee 


be submitted to the Association prior to the. * ~ 
Jin screrg 3 of construction of the project to be 
covered by the mortgage. 4 


Loans made by the Association secured by mort- 
gages insured under section 207 of the National 
Housing Act will bear interest at the rate of 4 
percent per annum. An initial service charge 
of 1.5 percent of the principal amount of the loan 
will be made,by) the Association if it is required to 
make disbursements during the period of construc- 


Morigage Association had bought 66,912 FHA In é 
sured Mortgages, aggregating $266,072,424.23 and i 
had commitments to buy four additional Mort- ©: va 
gages aggregating $13,500.00. In addition it had *» ~~ ie 
authorized 14 Large Scale Housing Loans -aggre- re, 
gating $5,650,500.00 of which two in the a POR teed 


METALS RESERVE COMPANY ‘ i 


Metals Reserve Company was created by the 
Reconstruction Finange Corporation June 28, 1940, 
pursuant to authority of section 5d°of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation Act. as amended, 
with an authorized capital stock of $5,000,000. 

The purpose of the company is to acquire, carry, - 
and sell strategie and critical materials necessary ~ 
in connection with the war program. Reserve = = — 
stocks of various materials are being accumulated © = ~~ 
by the Company when the supplies available permit. — ¢ 
In the acquisition and distribution of these ma- 
terials to manutaecturers the Company works in ~ 
cooperation with the vriority and consum tion: 9.4 ; 
programs of the War Production Board and the | 
Office of Price Administration. at 


RUBBER RESERVE COMPANY 


Rubber Reserve Company was created by the == 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation June 28, 1940, : 
pursuant to authority of section 5d of the Recon- = 
struction Finance Corporation Act, as amended ¥ 
with an authorized capital stock of $5,000,000. S\N as 

Pursuant to Sone eee prescribed, by the * 

ubber Director, the Company engag Shee 
nasites warehousing, and distributing: all crude © ~ 
rubber, guayule, cryptostegia, and balata’ im- ; 
ported into the United States; in purchasing, \ 
warehousing, and distributing the national sup- 


Y 


— 


iv 


—— 


» training; and 


'. Yailroad equipment and commercial aircraft. _De- 


_ other operations executed by it pursuant to recom- 
' Corporation works in close collaboration with the 


..purpose is to provide, through insurance, rein- 


“delphia 3, Pa.’ Regional Offices are maintain 
- Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, ¢ Fete 
_ Denver, Fort. Worth, New York, San 


‘Reconstruction Finance Corporation Dec. 13, 1941, | 


i. = SS weer’, 1 "Pp. ¢€ ue 
4 Y ‘ - 
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‘ply of scrap rubber; in developing and super- 


vising the operation of facilities for the production 
SEE eit ihe rubber and in/ distributing synthetic 
rubber. ; 


DEFENSE PLANT CORPORATION 


Defense Plant Corporation’ was created by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. August 22, 
1$40; pursuant to authority. of section 5d of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act, as 
fmended, with an authorized capital of $5,000,000. 

The purposes of the Corporation are: 5 

(a) To produce, acquire, carry, sell, or otherwise 
deal in strategic and critical materials as defined 
by the President; j 

{b) To purchase and lease land, purchase, lease 
build, and expand plants, and purchase and 
produce equipment, facilities, machinery, materials 
and supplies for the manufacture of strategic an 
eritical materials, arms, ammunition, and imple- 
ments of war, any other articles, equipment, 
facilities and supplies necessary to the national 
defense, and such other articles, equipment, sup- 
plies, and materials as may: be required in the 
manufacture or use of.any of the foregoing or 
otherwise nécessary in connection therewith; 

(c) To lease, Sell, or otherwise dispose of such 
land, plants, faciiities, and machinery to. others to 
engage in such manufacture; 

(d) To. engage in such manufacture itself, if the 
President finds that it is necessary for a Govern-. 
Ment agency to engage in such mantffacture; 

(e) To produce, lease, purchase, or. otherwise 
acquire railroad equipment (including rolling 
stock), and commercial aircraft, and parts, equip-; 
ment, facilities, and supplies necessary in connec- 
tion with such railroad equipment and aircraft, and 
to lease, sell, or otherwise dispose of the same: 

(f) To purchase, lease, build, expand, or other- 
wise acquire facilities for the training of aviators 
,and to operate or lease, sell, or otherwise dispose 
of such facilities to others to engage in such 


(g), To take such other action as the President 
and the Federal Loam Administration (this au- 
thority is now exercised by the Secretary of Com- 
Merce) may deem necessary to expedite the na- 
tional defense programi. 


DEFENSE SUPPLIES CORPORATION 


Defense ‘Supplies Corpgration was created by the 
Reconstruetion Finance” Corporation August 29, 
1940, pursuant to_authority!of section 5d of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act. as 
mended, with an authorized capital or $5,000,000. 

Tne purposes of Defense Supplies Corporation 
include the production, acquisition, storage, sale, 
and other dealings in strategic and critical ma- 
terials and other materials and supplies, operations 
in which are necessary to the prosecution of the 
war; the manufacture or production of supplies, 
materials, and articles necessary to the war effort; 
and the production, purchase, lease, and sale of 


fense Supplies Corporation is also charged with the 
program for Americanization of Latin American 
airlines, commercial and technical jtraining of citi- 
zens of other American republics,‘and various 


mendations of other Government agencies. The 


War Production Board. the Departments of War 
and Nayy, and the Foreign Economie Administra- 


tion. 
WAR DAMAGE CORPORATION 
War Damage Corporation was created by the 


pursuant to authority of section 5d of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation Act, as amended, 
with a capital of $100,000,000.. It is managed by a 
board of directors, appointed-by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, and by officers and agents 
eoeiee by the Corporation. ‘The principal office 
of the Corporation is in Washington, D. C. The 


surance or otherwise, reasonable protection against 
loss of or damage to property, real and personal, 
Which may result from enemy attack, including any 
action taken by the military, naval or air forces of 
the United States in resisting enemy attack. 


Securities and Exchange 
Commission 
SEC—Securities and Exchan Commi — 
Ganson Purcell, Chairman; Robect E. Mente tena 
ner T. Pike, Robert H. O’Brien, and Robert K, 
McConnaughey, Commissioners, Address: Phila- 


Cleveland, 


United States—R.'F. Cs Securities andl Exchange Commission 


| organized July 2, 1934. 


-tered upon national securities exchanges the 2 t 


Franciseo, | 


*An additional $1,249,212,000 was registered with t 
of the administration of the Act to the SEC on Soe ae 48 


. ae i ~ a eo oer 


and ‘Seattle. A ‘Liaison Office is aegire j 
Washingten, D. €., and branch offices in sor 
of the Regional areas, 4 Fels bie ae 

The Securties and Exchange Commission 
It is composed of fy 
members, not more than three of whom nae 
members of the same political party. They a) 
appointed by the ‘President, with the advice ar 
consent of the Senate, for five-year terms; one | 
elected chairman annually. The laws administers 
by the Commission, a discussion of which foll 
represent a comprehensive program for regulatia 
and supervision of the Nation’s securities market; 
they establish safeguards for the investor by pre 
tecting him against misrepresenations and di 
and by requiring disclosure of essential finan 
and other information; they operate to protect 
general public by prohibiting manipulation, 
speculation and other excesses in the securiti) 
markets which tend to undermine,the faith am 
confidence of the public; and, with®respect to 1 
terstate electric and gas utility companies, the 
provide for the regulation of financial and oth® 
related transactions in the interest of protectim 
investors, consumers and the public, and for! 
elimination or simplification of uneconomic hol! 
ing company structures. 

To protect the inter 


Securities Act of 1933. ' J 
of investors and the public, Congress directed | 
this Act that in the public offering of/securifies | 
interstate commerce and through the maiis, the 
must be disclosure of pertinent, financial, oper 
tional, Managerial and other information nece 
sary to the exercise by investors of an, inform 
judgment concerning the securities being offeé 
for sale to them. The Act also. prohibits ‘im 
representation, deceit, and other fraudulent pial 
tices in the purchase and sale of-sécurities in ig 
terstate commerce and through the mails, « id 
penalty of fine and imprisonment. (the 
of Commission’s enforcement activities against § 
practices is discussed hereinafter under ‘‘Enfore 
ment Activities’’). ; 3 

Disclosure of facts is obtained through © 
filing of registration statements with the ©t 
mission containing the required information. ( 
tain securities and’ certain offerings ritiy 
are exempt), and through thg accuraté summaz 
zation of the ultimate facts” (including balanal 
sheets and earnings statements) in the prosp ect 
or selling circular which must be made’ availall 
to investors to whom the securities are sold. i 


underwriters, and others responsible therefor 
possible suits for damages. . ’ 
. Trust Indenture Act of 1939. Debt sect 
in the aggregate principal amount of $4,346,127 
(of which $3,991,144,160 also were registered 1 
the Securities Act) have been qualified by 4 
Commission as meeting the standards establis 
by Congress in this Act for the protection of 

ghts and interests of investors, Among 
safeguards are provisions governing the elie 
and qualification of indenture trustees. in 
a requirement that the trustee be ‘indepen 
so that he will have no conflicting interests. 
representing the security holders. : 

Securities Exchange Act of 1934. By this A 
Congress extended to securities listed and te; 


of disclosure of information necéssa: 
cise of an informed ate Lager ae ane a 
r se. such -Beruniiicn: 


the protection of the investing public and to on 
the investor intelligently +¢ p 
a stétkholder. Seen Oy, bo. eta eae 

For example, the 


the Commission’ of 


ral Trade Commission prior to tr 


Oliciting listerature must comply with rules for 
he disclosure of information prescribed by the 
/Commission under standards fixed in the Act by 
| Congress. 
bo ‘The Act also prescribed standards for the reg- 
dation of trading practices upon exchanges and in 
)the over-the-counter markets; it establishes a 
item for maintenance of minimum margin re- 
ae rements (fixed by the Board of Governors of 
ti Federal Reserve System) applicable to regis- 
‘tered securities; it provides for the regulation of 
Short sales, stabilizing, floor trading, excessive 
ae by exchange members, and the business 
‘Of specialists and ©dd lot dealers; it restricts bor- 
Prowings by exchange members and over-the-counter 
rokers and dealers to assure their financial 
)Stability; it prohibits, under penalty of fine or 
) imprisonment, or both, misrepresentations, market 
"Manipulations, employment of deceptive devices, 
Nand other fraudulent practices (See Enforcement 
ctivities). The penalty for law violations may 
6 be the suspension or revocation of the registra- 
Wions of exchanges, exchange members, brokers 
tid dealers, or associations of brokers and dealers. 
At June 30, 1944, there were registered with the 
mmission under this Act: (1) 19 national securi- 
S exchanges; (2) 3,735 separate security issues 
2,196 issuing companies) listed upon_ national 
eurities exchanges; (3) 4,364 persons, firms and 
opmpanies doing a broker-dealer business in the 
-the-counter markets; and (4) one national as- 
jation of over-the-counter dealers. The regis- 
tion of 213 brokers or dealers have been denied 
revoked by the Commission for law violations; 
nilarly, 12 orders haye issued suspending or ex- 
ing persons from membership in exchanges. 
ublic Utility Holding Company Act of 1935. In 
us Act Congress required the registration with 
¢ Commission of interstate public utility hold- 
lo} ap and prescribed standards for reg- 
tion by the Commission of the financing and 
elated activities. intercompany transactions, 
vicing contracts, the purchase and sale of 
ties and assets, etc., of holding companies 
The Act also 


y for the elimination of abuses in the financing 
Operation of utility company systems, and as 
ary for the proper protection of investors, 
sumers and the public. S 

“Securities of holding companies and their sub- 

idiaries in the aggregate amount of $6,015,167,912 
Thave® been passed upon by the Commission as 


a the tests prescribed by the Act.- Applica- 
of these standards, both in connection with 
cing and refinancing proposals and in con- 
on With the administration of the other pro- 
ms of the Act, results in the improvement of 
ublie utility capital structures through such 
easures as elimination of unnecessary and un- 
pnomic companies and a multiple-security struc- 

es, debt fteductions or provisions therefor 
gh serial retirements or sinking funds, elimi- 

on of write-ups, increased depreciation ac- 
mals, improved mortgage indenture provisions, 
Mination of dividend arrearages on preferred 


ks, etc., etc. 

t June 30, 1944, 32 orders had been issued 

the Commission prescribing integrated public 
systems and incidental businesses retainable 

: x holding companies, and directing 
s of non-retainable utility and non- 


ty properties. In addition, 31 orders had been 
@ directing simplification of corporate and 
img company structures and an equitable re- 
pution of voting power among security 
ers. The Commission has approv 48 plans 
mitted voluntarily for compliance with the 
egration’’ and ‘‘simplification’’ provisions of 


Act. 

slding company systems have disposed of their 

Tetainable interests in $3,030,000,000 of electric 
ty properties, $659,000,000 of gas utility prop- 

ties, and $169,000,000 of other non-utility prop- 
s. Additional utility and non-utility properties 
egating $3,875,779,637 have been found by the 

jssion to be not retainable by holding com- 

systems as a part of their geographically 


is the Commission, only eleven cases 
stad wo the 0. 8. Circuit Courts of Ap- 


: stems. ; 
toe #9 iateeraiion orders and 31 simplification 


/ 
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peal. In each of seven cases appealed, the Circuit 
Le have unanimously upheld the Commission’s 
ecisions and orders (except that in one case there 
was & reversal on one relatively minor issue); 
three of these cases were appealed to the United 
States Supreme Court, where they are now pend- 
fag. Three review petitions were dismissed, and 
eS eae case is still pending before a Circuit 
rt. 

Investment Company Act of 1940, There were 
371 investment companies registered with and 
their activities subject to regulation by the Com- 
mission under ‘this Act, at June 30, 1944. Securi- 
ties publicly offered by these companies must he 
registercd under the Securities Act (and the 
figures with respect thereto are included in the 
discussion under that Act); in addition, the Invest- 


ment Company Act subjects various activities df - 


these companies, including inter-company trans- 
actions, to regulation by the Commission in ac- 
cordance with standards prescribed by Congress. 

Investment Advisers Act of 1940. On June 30, 
1944, a total of 719 investment advisers ‘were 
registered with the Commission, of which 172 were 
also registered as brokers and dealers. 

Bankruptcy Act, Chapter X. The Commission 
participated during the year in! 129 proceedings 
before Federal Courts for the reorganization of one 
or more debtor companies in which there was 4 
substantial public interest. Serving in its capacity 
of advisor to the Courts in such proceedings, the 
Commission renders independent, expert advice and 


assistance in the formulation of reorganization : 


plans which must meet the tests of fairness and 
feasibility prescribed in the Act. In two cases 
during the year, the Commission prepared ad- 
visory reports on the fairness and feasibility of 
reorganization plans, copies of which were made 
available to the Courts aid to creditors and security 


holders for their guidance in determining whether 


or not to accept the plan. 


Enforcement Activities. During the year, the 


Commission filed 31 civil actions in Federal Courts ° 


to enjoin activities alleged to be violative of the 
laws administered by the Commission; in 23 
cases, 63 companies and persons were perma- 
nently enjoined from continuing the acts” and 
practices complained of. This brought to 1057 
the total number of companies and individuals 
so enjoined in actions instituted by ‘the Com- 
mission. Indictments returned in 26 cases during 
the year charged 93 individuals with fraudulent 
activities in the purchase and sale of securities; in 
37 cases. 88 persons were convicted on such 
charges during the year, bringing the total of 
persons so convicted to 1100. 


Federal Trade Conmmueeee st 


FTC—Federal Trade Commission—Ewin L. Davis, 
Chairman; Garland S./ Ferguson, Charles H. 
Marsh, William A. Ayres, Robert E. Freer. Address, 
Washington, D. C. Branch bdffices are maintained 
in New York City, Chicago, San Francisco, Seattle 
and New Orleans. 

The Federal Trade Commission, an administra- 
tive agency of the Federal Government, was or- 
ganized March 16, 1915, under the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, which was approved Sept. 26, 


1914, and amended March 21, 1938, by the Wheeler- — 


Lea Act. ¢! , 

Laws administered by the Commission are: (1) 
the Federal Trade Commission Act, which de- 
clares unlawful the use of any unfair methods of 
competition and unfair or deceptive acts or prac- 


tices in commerce; (2) Section 2 of the Clayton ” 


Act, as amended by the Robinson-Patman Act, 
which prohibits price and other discriminations, 
and Sections 3, 7 and 8 of the same act relating. 
respectively, to exclusive-dealing contracts, ac- 
quisitions of capital stock, and interlocking di- 
rectorates: (3) the Export Trade Act, which, for 


the purpose of promoting foreign trade, Berets ¢ 
of as- 


under stated restrictions, the organization 
sociations to engage exclusively in export trade: 
and (4) the Wool Products Labeling Act of 1939, 


designed to protect industry. trade and the con- o 


sumer against the evils resulting from the un- 


revealed presence of substitutes and mixtures 
wool products. 3 

In general, the duties of the Commission are: 
(1) to promote free and fair competition in inter- 
state trade in.the interest of the public through 
prevention of price-fixing agreements, boycotts. 
restraint-of-trade combinations, unlawful price 
and other discriminations, and other unfair 
methods of competition and unfair or deceptive 
acts or practices; (2) to safeguard life and health 
of the consuming public by preventing the dis- 
semination of false advertisements of food, drugs, 
devices and cosmetics| which may be injurious 
to health: and (3) to conduct investigations of a 
general or special character upon its own in- 
itiative, upon the direction of the President or the 


Congress, or upon application of the Attorney 


General. E 


a4 


=> 


» ss 


In the enforcement of the remedial provisions of 
the laws over which it has jurisdiction, the Com- 
mission, after investigation, issues formal com- 
plaints against alleged violators. After hearings, 
and if the allegations of the complaint are sus- 
tained, the Commission makes its findings of fact, 
states its conclusion that the law has been violated, 
and issues an order requiring the respondent to 
cease and desist from such violation. In certain 
circumstances the Commission, instead of dispos- 
Ing of cases by the formal complaint and trial 
(procedure, affords the respondent the privilege 
of signing a statement of fact and an agreement 
to discontinue the unlawful practice. The Com- 
mission during the 1944 fiscal year issued 195 for- 
“mal complaints, entered 124 orders to cease and 
desist and accepted 303 stipulations. bass 
“Investigations conducted by the Commission dur- 
ing the national emergency are directed toward 
furtherance of the war effort. The War Produc- 
tion Board designated the Commission as an 
agency to conduct investigations of basic industries 
to ascertain the facts concerning their compliance 
with the Board’s- orders relative to the allocation 
of the supply and the priorities of delivery of 
materials essential to the war program. Since 
undertaking this work the Commission has investi- 

' gated a total of 4,270 companies in the following 
industries: steel producing, copper fabricators, 
copper base alloy ingot makers, processors of 
chromium and nickel, users of jewél bearings, 
suppliers. of silver, silverware manufacturers, 
aluminum foundries, tin consumers manufac- 
turers and wholesalers of quinine, glycerin con- 


sumers, capital equipment, electric lamp manufac-™ 


turers, electric fuse manufaciurers, 
cooking -equipment manufacturers, 

furnace manufacturer, costume jewel 
turers, antifreeze solution manufact 


commercial 
a household 
ry manufac- 
urers, cotton 
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biles, rubber tires, and electrical household 
pliances. Reports on the costs A and p) 
investigations were made principally to\ the 
of Price Administration to provide it with fac 
background \for its price stabilization functi 
The bread baking and flour milling surveys re] 
requested by the Office of Economic Stabilizatio; 
determine what economies could be effected in ¢ ; 
industries so as to obviate the necessity for ei he 
a wheat subsidy or an increase in the price a 
bread. Data gathered in the investigation of | 
methods and costs of distributing principal , 
modities and in the industrial corporation repor 
were furnished to the Office of Price Adiministriz 
tion and other war agencies. Pi 
In 1944 the Commission abolished its oe 
Trade Section and established an Export Trac 
Office, the reorganization being effected to ae 
tate administration of the Hxport Trade (W. pis 
Pomerene) Act and to meet ¢urrent proble 
arising in connection with foreign trade recor 
struction. The Commission presently is conduc 
inquiries involving the operation of several of ” 


47 export. trade associations organized 
the act. 
The Wool Products Labeling Act ‘requires t 


ful labelin 


the Tepla a 
tes, and t 


textile mills, fruit 
manufacturers, 
manufacturers. 

Other wartime investi 
prices and profits in the. 
milling, biscuit and crac 
fertilizer industries; 
industrial corporation 
costs of distributing 
cluding food products, 
building materials, 


growers and shippers, insignia 
and paint, varnish and lacquer 


gations related to dosts, 
bread baking, wheat flour 
ker, steel producing, and 
financial operations of 86 
groups; and methods and 
principal commodities, in- 
Wearing apparel, carpets, 
petroleum products, automo- 


members may vol 
mission in the 
bring about the f 
methods of competition and other illegal practi 


ustry and | a 
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Ade, George (78), author, 
May 16. 


. Ind.,.Ma 
Allen, Thornton W. (54), 
annis, Mass., July 30. 


humorist; gota 8 
music publisher; Hy- 


\. York City, July 


18. 
‘Arnstein, Leo 


(67), Fe ty Commissioner; New 
g. 


Anderson, Alexander T. (98), former National 
hee of -A.R.; Washington, Pa., 
ept. 15. 
Anderson, Dr. Elain J. (54), educator; Redlands, 
: Calif., Aug. 17. , 
/ Anderson, Bishop William F. (84), Buzzards Bay, 
; Mass., July 22. : 
; Armstrong, Margaret Neilson (76), writer; New 
; i). York City., Au . 
Arostegue, Cathleen Vanderbilt (39), daughter of 
Reginald Vanderbilt; Havana, Cuba, Jan. 26. 
Ayer, Dr. Joseph Cullen (7&), Episcopal leader; 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 15, 
. ‘Bache, les S. (82), financier, art collector; 
{ Palm Beach, Fla., March 24 


Baekeland, Dr. Leo Hendrick (80), inventor; Bea- 
con, N. Y., Feb. 23 


marae ee Auer (84), actress; Fort Lee; N. J, 

pr t 

‘our peoree Rezin (69), banker; New York City., 
Ic 


i ~ Ball, Col, Thomas H 
M 


td W. (80), 


‘A educator; Lake For- 


\ 
lerk Presby- 
ork City, Jan. 17, : 
ee Cony Scientist; New 


\ 


Binieee, Nwittl 1 (84), optical £ 

Bausch, am » Optical firm head: 

j Ontario, N. Y,, ak 19. ; 33, 
_ . Beal, Right Rev. Harry (59), Episcopal Bishop of 


C. Z., Nov, 22,_ 
ex-leader Boy Sco 


daughter of Queen 
Oct. 26. 
h Foreign Min 


Panama Canal Zone; Balboa, 
Beard, James H, 


N 
¥ 
i 


Calif,, Oct. 20 
Bernhard, Dr, Georg 
New York City, Feb, 
Bernheimer, Adolph L. 


Bergmann, Dr. Max 58), - 0 y 
City, Nov. 7. Cth. suey New ai 
Bernard, Felix W. (4%), composer; Hollywo , 


aa 
£*), editor, econo 
a), art collector: L J 


pengeles, Calif. “March 18, i 
ein, Justice J, Sidne ; Citxt 
mee. se 043 Y (66); New York C! il 
errien, Cornelius R. (71), : ont 
clair, N.J.,, Sept’ ay.” Ranker; Upper Mi i 
elsh. ot erpcene “Alwoug (76), surgeon; Wau 
. ere ug. 4 “4 
Bickford, Nelson Norris : “as 
City, Bec. 4, 1943.) (87) Painter; New ¥a 


Bierd, William G. (79 ; ) 
ei wee (79), rail executive: Fulto: 

rkhoff, Prof. George Davi ; 
_ Cambridge, Mass.. Nov. ey Sod wager 
Bighep, Arthur Giles (92), banker; Flint, 


Bishop, John Peale (61), poe Velist: _Hyann’ 
Sad apse a (51), poet, novelist; Hyar 


Bigzell, ‘william B. (68), educator; Norman, Okl 
Black, Norman D. (57 : NF 
ree (57), publisher; Fargo, NG 


Blair, David H, (76 + €X=CO! ft I 
Revenue: Whiterela’ N. he Benen a 


x ‘ J 
4“ i ia 
1 
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‘Charles E. (76), producer; Norwalk, Poe a Alexis (71), scientist, surgeon; Paris, 


bare: (il), Popular Front Premier of | Garmin ton, Bri Gert & ie 
oat et Lublin, eC MRT TT 1943, Moscow oe tans D. C. Au it Giant ie 
er repor: ug. arter Boake (46), ‘radi tor; - 

1 ob, vee es V. (57), promoter; New York City, - Rood: ae as ibe yt pa errno 
arter erlin M. (88), arm i i 4 

gusinweki, Moissaye (57), pianist; Chicago, Ill., Iil., July 19. , i sartaiyene Cuett aniee 


ug. 3 Caruthers, Loretta Moore (64), Ss oad of Wtiog 
eee Raoul (54), opera singer: Cleve- co-founder; New York Ci ae 5 


i* Caser, Ettore (63), muralist: Ree York City. 
hiistiane (100), artist, educator; Balti- Feb, 26. 
_More, Md. Cassatt, oe Kelso (70), banker; Newport. 
ondy, Leo J. RG baseball Official, lawyer; New R. I., Sept. 
York City, Oct. Castillo, Panos S. (73), ex-President of Argen- 
mnillas, Ignacio (és), diplomat; Nogales, Mex., tina; Buenos Aires, Oct. 12. 
Jan>31. Cather, Rear Admiral David Clark (65); Corona, 
city. Daniel sang TF imsurance executive; Kansas Calif., June 25. 


Kan., Nov. Cattell, Dr. James amas (83), psychologist: 
PUP, Doan (69), rete New. York City, Oct. Lancaster, Pa., Jan. 
: ach Rey. Dr. Frederick H. (75), caeincd ae: Lina "(69), pita Florence, France, 


; New York City, April 1 Feb. 
Hobart (76), actor: Glendale, Calif., Cecil, Rear Admiral Charles P. (59), airplane 
1943. crash in Pacific; July 31, 
Knockerbacher (72), architect; Philadel- Ber Mason—naval architect; San Diego, Calif.. 
phia, Pa., Feb. 21. Aug. 9. 
yd, James (55), novelist: Princeton, N..J., @hamberiain, Brig. Gen. Harry Dwight (57). 
Feb. 25. E author; San Francisco, Calif., Sept. 30. 
yie, Edward F. {5 city justice; New York | Chaminade, Cecile Louise (82), French composer, 
ity, Dec. 14, 1943 pianist; Monte Carlo, France, April 18. 
yle, Walter G. £7), Baptist official; Philadel- | Chandier, Harry (80), publisher; Los Angeles, 
ial Pa. Dec. 6. 1043. Calif., Sept. 23. 
neato, Peter r "(61), jurist; Brooklyn, N. Y., Cherry, Effie—Last of Cherry Sisters; Cedar 
8 Rapids, Ta., Aug. 5. 
fanch, Dr. Mary E. (63), Negro educator; Cam- | Chester, Nellie (83), founder of Le Opera 
July 6. Co.; Los Angeles, Calif., May 
and, Gustav A. (81), artist; Chicago, MIll., Childs, ee estairateur; a connie Bitte 
ec 


md, Max (Frederick Faust) (51), war cor- [ohne wel Wang (62), Quisling of China; Jape, : 


pondent; author; Italy, May 11. | Nov 
nigan, Gladys A. (61), painter, New York Chisolm, Benjamin Cece (78), banker; “New 
ty, April 24. York City, March 
Philip A. (71),, Supreme Court Justice; | Chittenden, Dr. R. z 487), ex-professor, Yale: 
b est I Hampton Beach, 'L. I., July 2. New Haven, Conn., Dec. 26, 1943. 
entano, Arthur (85), bookseller; East Orange.| Christie, John Walter (77), inventor; Falis , 
. J., Jan. 29. Church, Va., Jan. 11. 
et, Carlton (52), actor; New York City, | Church, Willard (69), ae ee Army and Navy 
ec. 23, 1943. Journal; Montclair, N. J.. May 23. 
dgman, George B. (79), teacher, author; New| Clapper, Raymond (51), Scripps-Howard Wash- 
hélie, N. Y., Dec. 16, 1943. ington columnist and newspaper commentator; 


Dr. ait = ca Dean of N. Y. U.;: aes Spe atte covering invasion of Marshall 
an e 
Soon” Little %g3), ex-senator; Annan-| Clark, Dr. J. S. (73), founder = Southern Uni- 
Va., July versity: New Orleans, La., 27. 
= bg toy, former actress; Amityville. se aa ee (92), pais Newbury, Eng- 
an 


roo ARs Smith w. (75), ex-senator; Whipple, Clement, Mrs. Stephen Merrell (82), philan- 
‘ov. thropist; Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 29, 1943. 
(59), Oil executive; Montreal,| Cloud, Rev. Charles H. (65), Jesuit educator: 
Detroit, Mich., Oct. 5. 
ning, ite oer. William S. (66); Rockville | Cobb, Humphrey a), bustin, poet; Washington. | 
tre, L. . ¥., April 15. L. N. AD 


iss), French philosopher; | Cobb, Irvin Silcchake (67), humotist; New York. 
s, Jan. 18. City, March 10. 
‘George Sands (69), author; Mount Vernon, | Colebaygh, Charles H. (51), editor; New York 
ma seca 22, 1943. City,” May 10. 
, Hamilton V. (54), inventor; New’ Colgate, James C. (80), patron of Colgate Uni- 
ork City, Oc versity; New York City, Feb. 26. 


i tor, educator; Rich- | Colijn, Dr. Hendrikus ( oie ex-Premier of the 

gebn mh Stewart (22), oF Netherlands; Holland, Sept. 16. 

ett. Wiliam Cc. (59), 5 Wellington, ee} 8. William (77), 6 Hollywood, Calif.. 
an 

2 si. (82), ex-Commissioner of In- | Compton, Betty Cinappe 3i—former actress: 

Affairs; Washington, D. C., April 7. New York City, July 1 


Apa 
2 
‘ 


ir] a oo (55), playwrights New York City, Paar aca (65), nepor: New York City, 

ept. are! . 

A 82), Superior of Sacred | Condé, Bertha—author; Boston, Mass., Aug, 17. 

peant’ iother, Ruth (2s. March 17. Conland, Henry Holton’ (61), publisher; Hartford. 
te noms (69), -actor; New York City, Conn., April 15. 


: Content. Harold A. (56), lawyer; New York City. 

ch, iGanh, 80. Es aoe ees pee Mary E. (66), Y.W.C.A. official; Rose- 
cea eae ae beet Beit tty ener Charles-(62), former naval 
ast (Gi), tor: ew York City, Des. | Sesett toe Oiistion Beoobe elder” Weta 
: William ee ee en hae coe will Marion (75), Negro composer; New 
Seed i ei ee Conley: Se tinee rE (89), engineer; Ann ‘Arbor, . 
a Jo New: ies feo comnne Gistance: B. (55), aviator; New York City. 


. lle, Tenn., eb. 26. 
chet - (90), banker; Nashvi copin, Robert, Nelson (80), ex-professor st wale: 
[sa 55 ; Provincetown, ew Haven, Conn Cc 

3 Het hie be oe ee ecu Brig. Gen. William J.-(74); Bronx, N. 
ell, Marcus Beach (7%), jurist; Brooklyn, t. 


on Cox, * Mice, (71), architect; Granby, Mass.. 
i “Thomas, Edward a ae ata ee Sir) Charles Worthington (60), indus-" | 
Msfonglimons Choties, J. See eernone Deitord, Coote com she clarence and Senator: 
Serge ee ey, seca lye ime exeukton wiil ¢ (74), y iltusteator: Free Acres, N. ae 
tie Foundation: Cumperland faand Ga, crosnn, Henrigtta (83), actress; Pelham Manor, 
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‘ Delafield, ‘E. M. (52), author; Devon, England, 


S 


, 


- Eastham, Col. Kenna G. (55); Granccburr Nak 
April 20. 


"Drexel, “ George We ©. (76), publisher: ase 


f Dudley, et A Brortsoh "Giaee (66), critic; New 
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crime Meet tgecek (72), seulptor; Chicago, ml., 
cullen, aks H, (76), Congressman; Washing- 


D. 

/ Curtiss, “Soilan WwW. (86), sportsman; Greenwich, 
Conn., Feb. 17. 

Dahlerup, Baron Joost 470), author; New York 

\ City, Aug. 22. 

Dahigren, oe Pees head of Episcopal 
School; Neyport, R. Oct. 9. 

Dallin, Cyrus Edwin? ‘@, ‘sculptor; Arlington 
‘Heights, Mass., as 
Daly, Sohn J. (66), U- Shipping Commissioner 
of New York; Staten Fae Y., April 6. 
Damon, Anna (46), Secretary Nor international 
Labor Defense; New York City, May 

Daniels, Winthrop More (76), ex- A sitetette Com- 
Bere: Commissioner; Saybrook Point, Conn., 


Darling, Judge Charles H. (85), ex-Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy; Burlington, Vt., Oct. 31. 
Daulton, aed Warner McClelland (77), author; 


Edwards, Dr. ‘Boyd (72), educator; Arlington, ” Vu, 
Vv. - 
Bicker ag Edward C. (65), jurist; Washington, at : 
} 
} 


exmona Bee Dr. Gravee Cy ‘Methodist leader; 
Nashville, Tenn., 

ice Bag Pred. "Us8), educator; Dune 
Erb, Dr. Donald Milton (43), educator ©: 


University; Eugene, Ore., Dec. 23, 1943. j 
oe George L. (79), industrialist; Cuba,i N. * Dy 


wet William A Carnegie oy coe ofticial;) 
wp Ardbley-on-Hiudion. anette Laks Placid, N. Yu 
Fairbanks, Richard Ee (60), publisher; india 
Faleone, Mario (67), trombonist; New York | 


Woodstock, June 5. Fall, Albert B. (88), ex-Secretary of Interi 
Davenport, br SGharien B. (78), Be fet ae In- El Paso, Tex., Nov. 30. 
stitution official; Huntington, T., Feb. 18. Ferguson, James (73), ex-Governor of Tex GF 


Davis, John Marcus (72), des ey “rail president; 
New York City, March 2. 
Davis, Norman H. (65), American Red Oross 
chairman; Hot Springs, Va., July 2. 
Dayle, Mi Maj. Gen. Robert C. (67); Elmsford, A fb ee 
Se 


Devic ‘Brig, Gen. Donald Angus (51), Banga- 
lore, India, reported May 16. 
Dawecn, Geoffrey (70), London editor; London, 


Day, Joseph if AS real estate broker; New York 
City, April 1 


de Tegel ta gan August (78), lawyer;’New York 


Austin, Tex., Sept. 

Filbert, William : tia), steel executive; 
York’ City, Feb. 

ee Parker? <66), author; Amherst, 

une 5. 

Finney, Rey. Dr. William Parker (82), authority 
church history; Lake Geneva, N. Y., Aug. il. ot 
Fisk, Charles F: (30 former a Si Con- 


8, f 
Fitzpatrick, Pocene (79), athletic coach; pring 

ton, J., May 22. j 
Fleming, Dr. “ike J. (75), physician, inven 

Tarrytown, N. Y., Jan. 23. 
Flipper, Dr. Joseph S. ), Bishop of African 


17. a 
ee a ee Elizabeth “(8):; New York City Geto Episcopal Church; Atlanta, Ga 
10 


une 
Decies, Lora (77), sportsman; London, Jan. 31. 
pa Mar, Walter (81), banker; New ‘York City, 


Ford. Ae: eee (59), sociologist; Stockbridge.» 
Ford, Michsel cs (66), ex-Magistrate; Meding 


Aug. A 

Fowler, Sir Ralph (55), physicist; London, July 28. 

rex ca Philip (66), astronomer; Boston, ASS, 
uly 4 

Frazer, Dr. Joseph Nee a Whitney (68), chem: 
ist; Baltimore, Md., July 28. 


Freschi,, aes ae ae jurist; New York City 
July 2 


ot. Harry, — (57), architect; Chicago, 


Fuld: Mrs. Felix—Philanthropist; Lake Placid 
N. Y., July 1 


Fulmer, eS ae Pitts eo Congressma 1: 
Washington, D. C., Oct. 


Furness, George ©. (60), Sadie pioneer; ‘New -York 
City, ‘ap ril 10. 


Gabriel, “Olive Stott ASD lawyer, suffragisb= 
Portland, Ore., Ma: 


ay 6 : 
Gage, Prof. Simon Henry (93), scientist; Inter 
laken, N. Y., Oct. 20. 


Gandhi, p Mohandas K. (74), wife of India Tea 
Gelm, Sait. George Earl—Editor, New York City, 
ees Julian M. (68), banker; New York 


Gerbault’ “ Alain (47), tennis player; Portug 
‘imor, East Indies, Dec., 1941 


Gerould, Mrs. Katharine Fullerton (65), au 
Princeton, aes 27 


Gibb, one R. (5 (53), Te anee Glen Cove, L. f. 
Gibboney: Stuart G. (66); lawyer; Charlottesvi: ile 
ibis, jleoim (66), merchant; Washington 
cibson, Gu. tay Langdon (79), surgeon; a1 
yatta Anhe Eelledy (75), author; Washing on 
Gilchiist, Mai: Gen, Harry L. (73); Washingtor 


Dec. 26, 1943. 


Gimbel, Mrs. Rachel Feustmann (81 lg 
thropist; Nov. (81), phi 


Ginzbure, Dr. Simon (53), poet; New York. Git 
ciereio, Frank {s9, City Magistrate; Hollis, L. [ 


Grouacan yeas (62), author; Paris,’ Jan. 3 ay 
Goldthwaite, Anne (69), painter; New York Cit 


Goodlander, ‘Mabel R., (75), educator; Rockford 


Gottschalk Ferdinand (75), playwright, 
London, Nov, 10. 

Graham, Whidden (81), economist; New 
Miami Beach, Fla., Nov. 16 


Dec. 
paiancld Lewis (81), Thhant New York City, 
ep 
eg Ao (61), tail executive; New York 
vs 
Delano, Sarah D. (96), earae S cousin; Middle- 
boro, Mass., Dec. 27 7, 1943 
Denslow, lag Carey (77), painter: Hartford, 
Conn., July 2 
Denys, Brother Sonn a McCann (50), educator; 
New York City, Oct. 
Des Portes, Fay ‘Allen &, U. S. Ambassador to 
Costa Rica: Balboa, Cc. Z., Sept. 
Dewart, William T. (68), President of N.Y. Sun; 
‘New York City, Jan. 27. 
Dexter, a (67), authority on Dickens; Lon- 


Dil, frieta’ eel Sir John (63); Washington, 

Dinehart, Alan (48), actor; Hollywood, Calif., 
ly 1 

Dionne, livier (77), grandfather 2” pay Quin- 


tuplets; Callander. Canada, Nov. hi 
ixon, » Maj . Gen. David (66); Phtiadelp a, Pa., 


-foreign literature; Riverdale, N. Y., June 8. 
Douglas, William Harris (0), ex-Congressman; 
'_ New York City, bord 


Mayr, ht Sept. 
Druitt, ‘Thomas Harty Heel oo Club secre- 


Ba Soon. jg Belin (71),. ex-powder company 

. official: Longwood, Pa., June 23. 

du pent oo (3), powder manufacturer; Wil- 
e 

Duty, Re¥. John ‘Aloysius (59), Bishop of Buffalo; 


(Tap) {83), cattle baron; King- 
iV. 


Eastman, Joseph B. yy Director Wartime Trans- 
portation; Washington, D, C., March 15. 


ber beret, Nelle iis writer; Kansas 


City, Kan. 

Edaing on, Sir Arthur cranes (61), astronomer; 
Cambridge, England, 22. 

Saas , Henry Stephens res), artist; Nantucket, 


Aug: 
Edmunds, Sterling E. (64), attorney; St. Louis, 
Mo., July 13. 


} 


composer; ‘New 
Ss, Bri 


rig. Gen. Davis D, (40), missing in 
ly, War Dept. announced March 9. 
The Right Rev. Campbell (65), Bishop 
eee Indiana Diocese; Mishawaka, Ind., 


4 Ae (6), actress; New York City, Nov. 9. 


Capt. Nordahl—Norwegian poet, author; 
In Berlin air attack, Dec. 
’ BES. henge Lebau (30) banker; Whitefield, 
+, Sep 
mith, Laurence R. (66), actor; Hollywood, 
, Feb. 21. 


svenor, Dr. William Mason (70), patent ex- 
t; New York City, May 30. 

wenheim, Florence Schloss (80), 
anthropist; New York City, May 13. 

ert, Yvette (79), actress; Aix-La-Provence, 
‘ance, Feb, 2. 

n, -Thomas “oem (71), 

» Dec. 1, 1943. 

Vv, ” Prince (ty son of King Frederick Vill 
Denmark; Denmark, Oct. 5. 
ieee (6%), playwright: New York City, 


» Clyde (57), actor; Harrisburg, Pa., May 22. 
ond, Dr. Graeme Monroe (86), neurologist: 
York City, Oct. 30. 
cock, Dr. = ales (77), author; Charlottesville, 
. March 2 
E Arehbishop Edward Joseph (83), retired 
ehbishop of San Francisco; Rome, July 10. 
aux, Gabriel (90), French diplomat; Berlin 
rt from Paris, April 11. 
big, udolph—Athiete, Eastern front; 
ed by Berlin, March 29. 
vick, Thomas W. (71), Georgia ex-Governor; 
dersville. Ga., Jan. 31. 
‘Harry (62), Phoenix, 
6. 


Nov 
m i Katine B. (72), aeronaut; New York City, 
Pinty Sleeper (79), subllisher: New York 


"March 1. 

er,” James (64), publisher; Pelham, N. Y., 
Gol. William ra (Wild Bill), (65); Wald- 
, N. Y., July 

| Marion Cea ‘Ellen Urry). (38), singer, 
28S; New York City, April 23. 

Mildred (41), actress;\Los Angeles, Calif., 
0. 


J 2 

: im ann) 2. Sea! (78), artist; St. Petersburg, 
Nov. 21. 

a (71), Washington, 


eyes Platt (60), novelist; St. Joseph, 
» Dec. 10, 1943. 

Dr. Willian Livingston (82), 
RSs City, April 13. 

, George Cooper (52), actor; Tucson, Ariz., 
"9. 1943. 

aed J. (78), horse trainer; Hoketel, 


eres “(65), actor; New York City, Dec. 
rson, Peter (56), seed firm head; Green- 


mn., Jan. 
a Grace (84), actress; New York City, 
oe CT ret Yandell (70), physiologist; La 
. Cali 
eanter Mganay), (75), London, 


Be 
, George (63), cartoonist; 
nt | atherine Ruth (65), pianist; New York 
t. 28. 


TABS ‘Lieut. Col. r Set eee (44), ,Polo 
af SSrary Mt, "fine Alle Ailen). (si), actress; 
. 2 See ES (81), chess player; 
Mal. Gen, Campbell” B. (63); New Or- 
ies ea Sea 


ae te (67), attorney; Washington, D 


{Svilliam G. (63), rail executive: Detroit. 

Romer J. (66), Dean of William and Mary 
illiamsburg, Va... Fe 

anneal Go), ex-Ghiet of Warm Springs 
Beau Ss. 

Mildred (Mrs. Edward ¢ C. White), (74), 
w York iy, Jan 

ayion (52), golfer; San Francisco, Calif., 


Mes of 


actor; ‘Brooklyn, 


re- 


agronomist; 


editor; 


educator; 


golfer; 
Hollywood, 


scout leader; 
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¥ 
‘Khox, Frank (70), eis tie of the Navy: Wash- +. : 


@.1 


141 


ere ees (64), actor; Portsmouth, N. H.., 
eras (62), publisher; Boca Grande, 
ns reh 
Hood, Dri ae Leslie (75), violinist: New. York 
City, March 
(68); New York City. 


bears Mrs. Haier Cc. 
bis hg re Ralph E. wet Viabe jue Huntington, 


Dec, 30, 1 
Houston, George FE. (at) singer; Hollywood. 
Calif., Nov. 12. 


Howard, Rev. Francis W. ey Bishop of Coving- 
ton; Covington, Ky., Jan. 
Howard, Bg (60), paar Ak Angeles, Cel ii.. 


Hubbell, James Wakeman (63), President of New 
York Telephone Co.; New York. City, July 20 
Hull, Maj. Gen. John Adley (68); Washingtén. 
D. C., April 17, 
Hullihen, Dr. Walter (68), President Universi ty 
of Delaware, Wilmington, Del., April 14. 
Humphrey, Andrew B. (94), a founder of Nia- 
Sea Republican Club; Bronx, New Youk. 
et. = int 
Humphreys, Rev. Otho Fairfield (80), Episcopa) 
rector; Mantoloking, N. J., ‘Sept. yr 


Hutchinson, Miller Reese (67), inoadee New 
York City; Feb. 16. 
win a Gen. James F, MARES weir 3h st Pan. 4 AA 
ug. ea) 
a ah Isabel (73), actress: Nantucket, Mass, ; 


Jack, Peter Monro (47), critic; New York City, i 
April 20. 


sis a@eetiamin—Congressman; Zanesville, O., en 
at f 


Jasper, Sere Apelles (65), educator; New York ec 
City, Feb. ‘ : 

Jastrow, BE scképh (80), author; Stockbridge. i+ 
Mass,, Jan. 8. 


Jessup, Dr. Waiter Albert (66), President of Car- at 


nhegie Corporation; New York City, July 7. ay eR 
re Sigis (68), artist; Westmoreland, N.H... 9 © \ 
pri fot 
Johansen, a K. (78), publisher; New York - leet 
*_ City, Aug. ¥ ; 


Johns, William Hingston «78), advertising execu- 
tive; Flushing, N. Y., April 17. 

Johnson, Douglas Wilson 065), 
Fla., Feb. 24. 

Johnson, Paul B 
Hattiesburg, Miss., 


geologist; Sebring. 


(63), Governor of Mississippi; ie 
Dec. 26, 1943. 


Johnstone, Will B. ne cartoonist; West Palm 
Beach, Fla., Feb. 4 

Jones, Tom E. (88), boxing manager; San Diego. 
Calif., Jan. 10. = 

Joyce, ‘James Stanley (58), lumberman; Hot He 
Springs, Ark., Jan. 3. 


Kapper, Isaac. M. iS), jurist; Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
March 25. 
Katznelson, Berl 
Kay, Herbie (40), 
May 11. 
Kedroff, The Most Rev. 


57), editor; Jerusalem, Aug. ‘12. 
band leader: Dallas, Tex., 


Nicholas John (41), — 
Archbishop of Russian Orthodox Church of 
North America.and Aleutians; New York City. 


we 


Hills, reh 3 ; 
Benin, ‘Wallan PL eee Tammany leader: Wa ak 

New. York City, No. ae 
Kenzel, Rev. Francis x (92), ones of Passion ° 


May 15. ; : ‘4 
rise etd Hendreé (73), jurist; Brooklyn, Pitter. 
Kelley, Edgar _ Stillman (87), composer; New York Me 
ity, F : 4 Dy 
Kellogg, Dr. John Harvey (91), health expert: A 
Battle Creek, Mich., Dec. 14, 1943. a Rae 
semen, oe “il L. ‘4, coal operate Short. _ UE, 


Play: Saratoga Springs, N. Dec. 23, 1943. % 
ba! eos John W. (72), Jurist; ‘Philadeipma, Pa.; nf 
Kiehnel, Richard (74), architect; Miami, Fla.; ry ne a 


Kimball, Dr. Herbert ene (82), ‘Meteorologist; 
Manassas, Va., July | ny 

Kimball, Dr. ee Hoary (89), meteorologist, 

. New York City, Dec. 21, 1943. Withee 

King, Charles (49), actor; London, Jan. 11: Ne <u 

Kinsman, Dr. Frederick J. (75), former Bishop; - cer 
Lewiston, Me., July 16. ¥ 

Kirby, Robert Ed oe): Sing Sing warden; Os- iar 
sining, N. Y., Jan (os NET 

Klein, Alfred J. (eb, hunter; Nairobi, East 
Africa, May 20. 

Kligler, Dr. Israel Jacob (55), 
salem, Sept. 23. ‘ 

Knoedler, Gharles Leon (81), art dealer; Lyon, i 
France, Feb. 16. 


= 


scientist; Jeru 


re Fi 


ington, D. C., April 
Kondolf, Frark N. 71); 

Merion, Pa., Aug. 30. es 
Koshetz, Dr. Alexander (69), Gorhposer; Winni- : 

, beg, Man.., Sept. 21. 


business executive: 


ee 


7 


‘ 


2 
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hers ‘@y. 


(eee ous 
a Farse, Mabel Hooper (69), artist: Mount Car- MoPherson sO Atmnse. “Semple (53), Evangelist; 0 
mel, Conn., Sept, 28. if, 


Lacey, Dr. ‘Thomas J.—{piscopal Church head; 
Brooklyn, N, Y., Febi 

Lachmann-Mosse, John ‘Hans ee Berlin pub- 
lisher; Lafayette, Calif., Apri 

Lambeth, Dr, William ‘Alexander (76), 
authority; Charlottesville, Va., June 24. 

Landis, maces Kenesaw Mountain’ ey high com- 


missioner baseball; Chicago, Ill., 

Landis, Dr, Walter 'S. (66), neues iGreenwichi 
Conn., Sept. 15. 

Langlard, ‘Abbe Henri Ae educator, priest; ‘Oak- 
land, Calif., Aug. 

Larssoh, Dr.’ Hans ¢83), poet; Lund, ' Sweden, 

16. 

Lathrobe 2nd, wees C. (55), author; Balti- 
more, Ma., 

Lavery, Ghuyee Y. ”(42), engineer; Williamsburg, 


Va., June 26. 

Lawrence, Edmund (75), actor; Lake Secor, N. Y¥., 
uly 29. 

Le Hand, Marguerite Alice (46), personal secre- 
tary to President; Boston, Mass., July 31. 

Leacock, Stephen 'B. (74); humorist; Toronto, 
Canada, March 28. 


Lecointe, Sadi—aviation pioneer; Paris, reported 


from Switzerland July 17. 
- Lee, Gerald ‘iced (81), author; Northampton, 
Mass., April 3. 
Ae Hien fax (73), editor, explorer; Meriden, 
139) 
Leffingwell, ‘ueta tse (78), artist; Upper 
Montclair, 
Leffier, John Sie Miami, Fla., Feb. 22. 


8) 
Lehman, ha ae Gerald (27), plane’ crash in 
Engl and, March 3 
porte William E X68), author; Madison, Wis., 


May 
Louisa rept Or) ,(70), 
May 


Leone, restaurateur; 
Levenson, Lizzie Davies (83), President of Federa- 


H Bridgeport, Conn., 


tion of Jewish Women's Organizations; New 
York City, ae aT: 
Levis, Robert P. (67), City Magistrate; New York. 
City, Dec. 2, 1943. 
Lewis, Bawrence (6 (64), Congressman; Washington, 
ec 


Lewisohn, Seeks Foueder of Melehparnood Play- 


house; New York ai April 
‘ pm yoosePh Cc, P Bithow: Winter Park, 
ar 
Lindi, .Aroldo (55), opera tenor; ‘San Francisco, 
ali is March 8 
a eg A. fom» scout leader; Port Chéster, 
. ¥., July 2 
Littauer, ria Nathan ee ex-Congressman; 
a Rochelle a, Y., Mare 


ane Sota eG (68), peace advocate; 
eines, Tl., July 2 

Loesch, Frank J. (91), Chicago lawyer, crime foe; 
Cooperstown, N.Y. July 31, 

paeer, Brig. Gen. Paul (63); New Rochelle, N. Y., 


panes, % Winter 


Mary “ee (99), | Suffragist; 
Longley, Dr: Maser Sherman ios ex-Bishop of 


Fla., 


Iowa; Charles, W. Va., April 
Lonsdale, Lord’ (Hugh’ Cecil Law ie) (87), 
Sportsman; Rutland, England, April -1 

Emily (66), actress: Shag No hy, 


eee 
4, 


€ ie Basil (67), author; in England, Sept. 3. 


pHubring, Oscar R. (65), jurist; Weehingtan, D. C., 
_ Mogartny, aes (58s song writer; 
ameolsiiane, Charles P. £89), getired U. S. Judge; 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., 
MeCornack, Brig. Geni Oonaen C. (64); 
Francisco, Calif., 5. 
cCrea, Dr. Nein Glenn (80), educator; 
York City, May 31. 
ceDaniel, George (58), actor; Holl yood, Calif., 
_Meintyre May Gen, Frank’ (78); Miami Beach, 
“MoIniy re, Be H. (65), aid to President: 
Was: RES, i ec. 13, 1943. 
“a eae gets ak Cig critic; Port Washington, 
ckissck, x ‘R. (59), journalist; Columbia, S. C., 
seach estas Donald Bf 71); insuran 
we iorest Tehees ( ce broker; Lake 
anamy, Prank “7149, ex-head of Interstate 
Pega a Commission; Daytona Beach, Fia,, 
McMullen, .Richard Cann_|(76), ex-Governor of 


‘Delaware; Wilmington, Del. 
eut, Gen. Lesley J. (61), Normanay, 


Mavedn, Lieut 
ice, July 25. 


San 
New 
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(56), motors executive; | McNary, Charles L. (69); Senator; Fort Lay : 


sports Fi 


New York |. 


Mebunsid. eeren = ‘(ary Free Thinker : edit 
Upper a ae uly a 

Macfarlai BE, (62), Lar apede and : 
ree at Lake Forest, Chicago, Ill., Oct. 9. 

Mack, ddie a Gorman) (65), dancer; 
wood, woalit. : 

Maclay, Alfred 5. San), ‘President American H¢ 
Show Assoc.; New York City, May 27. } 

mae cone (77), publisher; New York | 

1 


Maglione, Luigi Cardinal. pee Papal Secreta , 
State; Cascoria, Italy, Aug. 22. f 

Magni, Rev. Alessio Ambrogio (71), Jesuit 
leader; Rome, April 12. 

Malcaim, Frederic (72), actor; Bedminster, 


pril 6. 

Melory. Walter S. (83), Edison aide; New © x 
City, Feb. 13. 

Ay Buyer a industrialist; Pleas 
ville <A 


Manville. H 

Mapes, Victor (3), eaewieles Cannes, 
Sept. 27, 1943. 

erie Kitty (1), Suffragist; —_ 

Marquis, Albert Nelson (89), Who's. Whos 
Evanston, Ill., Dec. ie 43, 

Mars, Jarhes C. 
geles, Calif., 
analy Frank J. 2081), chess pe 
City, N. J., Nov. 9. 
Martin, Augie Starr (89), : 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan q 
Marvin, Dr. Walter npavlor (722), causa 
Brunswick, N. J., May 26, R' 
Mason, Harold W. (49), Secretary of Republ L 
National Committee; New York ity, Nov. 33 

pevihews art George Bagby (86), artist; Rich 
“ Va 
oes Tamer H. (79), Socialist leader; Read 


March 16. ‘ 
Mectone Kate. (91), New turk g 
June 16... 
ict i! Willem B. (78), engineer; Detroit, 
Means, Philip Ainsworth (52), historian, 


temperance 


actress; 


pologist: Boston, Mass., Nov 

Mehaffy, ‘Thomas’ M. (85), yori: Little E 
Ark., Oct. 20. 

Melton, oe: Wightman F. (77), poet; A 


Ga., 1 
Merrick, Henrietta Sands (58), author; New x 
Citye June 18, 
way He Don C. 


oina’ ie Pony Day origin 


b: eb. 6. 
Miller, Charles’ Addison (16), former ‘RFC 
New York City, N 2. 


a2 
Miller, Clarence (76), ee Jenkinto 
March 3. 
Miner, Jack (39), Rep pes bird pro 
Kingsville, Ont., t 


2 vane “&, sculptor; New 
Dec. 943, i 
Mitenel Sidney gs ghee (81), utility ¢ aige 


New York City, 
Moffat, David ‘W. (73), jurist; Salt 


Utah, Mar 

Moffatt, Dr yung (73), educator; New 
City, June 27. 

me James Reid (64), archaeologist; 
e 


Mondrian, Piet (71), artists New vow 
Mordkin, Mikhail Mikhailovitch 83)," bal 
ganizer: Millbrook, N. J., July 15. q 
Morris, Dave, Hennen (72), diplomats New i 
Rev, James 


City. May 4 
Morris, i Rt, te (74), Ep 
Bishop; Suwanee, Tenn.; coy 4 
Morris John ‘R. (43), United ‘Breis Far E 
ficial; New Fork City, “By 
Morrison, Martin Drew art ed ex-Congi eS) 
Abingdon, Va., July 9. Sa 
Mosher, Dr, Esek Ray (62), educator; 
-City, Oct. 30, «i 
Mouguin, Henry F. (78), restaurateur; New 
Naegele, Charles F, (86), painter; Marie a, 


Nagumo, Vice apie Chuichi—Lea Jap 
tack on Pee) Harbor; on an Islan 


ewgarden, Ma See oy 
i Chattanooga ene WER vi 
ewing, De W rit (61), ty Lakey v 


Nichola, Dr. Thomas (82), AE 


Ia., Marc 
88), 


ex. S. Commissioner; 
“Wwilnadi Oar Cardinal (84), Archbishop of 


Apri 
Gen Eoin Owen), 52), Irish 14 : 
ah oe caevin ‘s trick ah Saas. 
,. Cap rv atric! » actor F 
ow ay care Oct. Ss. NS ese Rr 
sames er (54), Congressman; West New 
. ¥., March 16. 
Actors’ Equity aide; New 


27. 
(69), Springfield, Mo., 


Apr: 
O'Toole, Monsignor George Barry (57), co-founder 
| of Catholic eM hh in Peking, China; Wash- 


g March 26. 
pionk: De Bovnhard (57), economist; Doyles- 
a oe es 


novelist; 


wn, Pa., Nov. 26. 
ro, Sr., Miguel Antonio (om; 
lew Mexico; Sante Fe, N. Pet, 
, Charles (72), publisher; Syarmiouths Port, 
ass., Sept. 29. 

, Miguel Asif y (73), President of Royal 
panish Academy, San Sebastion, Spain, Aug. 12. 
eee: Howard (60), explorer; Westerly, R. I., 


Palmer, William Lincoln (35), Bos- 
»ton, Mass., Dec. 31, 1943. 
me, Nina Anderson (74), educator: 

New York City, June 


geneologist; 
Savannah, 
Pi ker, oy (76), lawyer, 
E ~ ere B. (55), 
m. thel (#i), author: 
son Frank — heey 


ark engineer, Wellesley, 
Newburyport, Mass., 


Miltonian specialist; 


alisades Park, <8 
ee tee Dr. Ningicott <0). educator, Groton, 
ron, barks ($2). opera conductor; New: York 


March 
in, Siintom ‘Rhoades (60), aviation promoter; 
Angeles, Calif., March 2. 
TSOn, Rey. John B. (72). Bishop of New Hamp- 
Diocese; Manchester, N. H., March 15. 
on, Albin (74), Comm. General of Salvation 
my in France; Paris, March 9- 
DS, Beles Watson (80), painter, New York 


6. 
iber, acta (72), actor; Elkhart, Ind., Nov. 6. 
lips, ant oie (67), oil man; Bartlesville, 
a., April 1 
ens, ess Admiral Andrew Calhoun (62), 


29. 
(63), Chicago, Ill., 


merchant; 
pie. 

Lucien (81), painter; London, June 11, 
ir et, “Paul (64), dress designer; Paris, April 30. 
%. Allison Wright (77), lawyer, architect; 

¥ York City, Nov. 21. 

Regis H (74), ex-governor general of 

as Rico; Nantucket, Mass., Oct. 5. 

Brig. Gen. ee F. (51), in France, June 6. 
22 age ines (68). author; Williamstown, 


rentiss, Hilzabeth S. (78), philanthropist; Cleve- 
= a 5). Animal League head; 
lis jam, Roscoe G@. educator; Carbondale, Ill., 

lawyer; Far Hills, 


26. 
David H. McAlpin (58), 


oa ey Philippines leader, Saranac 
ke, N.Y. 
py Ae sir ‘arth CP). literary authority; 


England, May 12 
mee MZ Henry (85), pioneer 1 kee veg 


ity, 


6. 
ven cary Cushier (54), zoologist; Sebring. 


ex-Senator of Missouri; Fair- 
ich, Sept. 8. 
Robert Bo Bowman (63), educator; St. Peters- 
Nov. 14. 
» Buy. C9). comedian; North Ixworth, Eng- 
|, Dec. 29, 
Sara madoreoh (65), 


: Dec. 20, 1943. 
ae is (63) atitomobile manufacturer; 


opera singer; New 


’ Carmen (Schumm)—soprano; New York 
aa igs Admiral William (84), Baltimore, 
New York City, 
Yonkers. N. ¥.. 


10. 
ti George (80), actor: 


restaurateur, 
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| Rogers, William’ L. (84), 


ian, an. 2s (68), playwright; New York City, 
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Ritter, William E, (87), co-founder of Scripps 
Howard Science ete Berkeley, Calif, Jan. 10. 

Robbins, Guaurence B (58), inventor; ‘Hyannis, 

Robinson, Mrs. Charles Augustine (82), national 
flag lady; New York City, May 30. 

Roderick: Brig. Gen. Thomas E., in North Africa: 
War Department report, Sept. 21. 

Rogers, Lincoln, engineer; Chicago, Hl., May 4. 

Rogers, Mrs. Will (63), widow of humorist, Santa 


Monica. Calif., June 21, 
need U. S. Vice Ad- 
miral; Bethesda, Ma., 


Rommeil, General Field Mews Erwin (52), died 
of wounds, Radio Berlin announced Oct. 
Roosevelt, Jr.,#Brig.. Gen. Theodore (56); 

mandy, France, July 12. 

Roser, Henry Harvdean (80), ex-presidential can- 
didate on National Liberty ticket, author. 
editor; Wichita, Kas., Sept. 22. 

ers: Frederick (72), goulptors Englewood, N. J.. 

ay 

ae a (77), retired actress; New York City. 
an 

eA: Morris (78), ex-rail head; Warwick. 

n. 


Nor- ~ 


Pautpertnee Winthrop (82), sportsman; Aiken. 
C., March 19. 

Bistioes ‘Dr. Bernaid (86), neurologist; New York 

City, Feb. 


Saklatwalla, or, ic (63), metallurgist; Han- 
ford, Calif., Nov. 4. 

Salomon, Max (67), justice of Special Sessions 
Court, New — City, Norfolk, Va., Aug. 12. 

er sey, Dixon — actress; New York City. 
ov. *25. 

Sanders, Jared Young (75), ex-Governor of Louis- 
iana; Baton Rouge, La., March 23, 

Saphore, Right Rev. Edwin Warren (89), 
Episcopal Bishop; Syracuse; N. Y., May 2: 

Sargent, Rev. Henry Leonard (81), Benedictine 
leader; Portsmouth, R. I., Oct. 

ee Ludwig (53), Yiddish actor; New York City, 
ep 

Savage, Howard P. (60), businessman, ex-head 
American Legion; Chicago, Ill., May 1. 

Schimpf, William (72), motor- -race pioneer; Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., April 11. 

Bebloessingns Dr. Max (67), 
ity, Mi 

Schmidt, Francis A. (58), football coach; Spokane) . 
Wash., Sept. 19. 

Schuetz, Leonard W. moe as Illinois iiesoape > 


Washington, D. C., 
atinietic coach; Lincoln, 


Schulte, Henry F. (65), 
Neb., Oct. 18. 

Scott, Archdeacon Frederick George (82), poet: 
Quebec, Canada, Jan. 19 

Scott, Richard H. (75),- automobile pioneer: . 
Lansing, Mich., March 11. 

Sears, Sr.. William Joseph (69), former. Congress-=' 
man; Kissimmee, Fla., March 30. 

Selwyn, Edgar (68), film producer; Los Angeles, 
Calif., Feb. 13. 

Selznick, Myron (45), 
ica, Calif., March 2 


reared 


educator; New York 


actors’ agent; Santa Mon- 


Sergei, Metropolitan (78), pxeiee Orthodox 
Church leader; Moscow, May 
seas Baward H. (46), erika Albuqueraue. 
April 
Shaver, Misi Clem L., Prohibition figure; Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., May il. 


Sidis, Wi ee games (46), boy prodigy; Boston, 
Mass., 

Siebert, Baward Selmar (88), painter; Rochester, 
N. 


31. 
Sims, Aitred” V. (79), 
Jan. 21. 
Sinclair, Earle Byesre cons (70), oil refiner; New 
York City, Sept. 
Singer, Israel Saitabed (50), author; New York City, 


Feb. 9. 
Sinnot, aerenue J. (58), editor; Newark, N. J., 


Aug. 

Skinner, Laura A (79), Suffragist, Chairman of 
Republican Women’s Campaign Committee: 
Greenwich, Conn., Nov. 1. 

Slawson, Gearge Spite (76), realtor; New York 
City, Oct. 

Smith, Sitred Emanuel (70), ex“Governor of New 
York State; Democratic nominee for the presi- ” 
dency in 1928: New York City, Oct, 4. 

Smith, MES Alfred (65), ex-Governor’s, wife; New 
York, y 4. 

smith, Ellison D. (80), U. S. Senator; Lynchburg. 


inventor; Hamden, Conn., 


C., Nov. 17. f 
smith, I Dr. George Otis (72), geologist; Augusta. - 
e., Jan. 
Smith ‘ra, Wark (57), actor; New York City. 
May 


smyth, iad Ethel Mary Pay composer, Suf- 
fragist; < ska England, y 8. 
smytit Herbert C. (73), arate New York City. 
1 


5. 
\Eyeter. Col. Edward Havemeyer (85), New York 
City, July 1. 4 


an 


f 
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Sonnenberg,, ane (44), wrestler; Bethesda), Md.. 
Se 

souls. Mrs. Richard H. Pas Episcopal leader; 
Boston, Mass., March 

Spencer, ae Hazelton (Si), educator; Mainistee, 
Mich., 


Spencer, Herbert (66), song writer; St. Louis, Mo., 
Au 


ug. 

Spenser- aig. Eons (75), actors sae Monica, 
Calif., May 

Spire, Mrs. SWittiam M. ied) Lowell) (28); 
actress; New York City, July 

_ Stan, John Meloy (84), catweee “Ashville, N. C., 
Oct. 

stanley-Brown, Rudolph (54), architect; Augusta( 

BF 
Starling, Col, 
guard; New York City, Aug. 


3. 
Steele, Frederic Dorr (70), illustrator; New York 


City, July 5 
Steinach, Dr. Eugen (82), rejuvination expert; 
Territet, Switzerland, May 14 
Stephens, William D. (84), ex-Governor of Cali- 
fornia; Los Angeles, Cali April 25, 
Breyees. A. Leo (67), ballo nist; Bardonia, N. Y. 
ay 7. 


Stevenson,-Sir Daniel Macaulay (92), Chancellor 


Glasgow University; Glasgow, Scotland, July 11 
Stewart, William Kilborne edp Professor of Lit- 
erature; Orlando, Fla., May 
f cyte James A. (70), panes: New York City, 


13. 
Stoddard, George E. (69), author: New York City, 


July 

Stone, Bliot Kays (63), 
March 

Storrow,. fee’ Helen Osborne (80), Scout Leader; 
New York City, Nov. 10. 


Stoudt, Dr. John’ Baer (65), author; 
Pa., April 3. 
(89), one ey sagas 


poet; Haverford, Pas 


Allentown, 


Strathmore, Earl of 
father: Glamis Castle, Scotland, 

Straus, Percy Selden (6%), merchant UR. H. Macy); 

ew York City, April 6 

Studd, Sir John Edward ‘Kynaston {g) ex-Lord 
Mayor of London; London, Jan. f 

Stults, Mrs. Annie K.— founder ‘of American 
Legion Auxiliary; Perth Amboy, N. Nov. 30. 

Sugden, John H. (59), Pepe ecen tomposer: St. 

¥ Augustine, Fla. May 
‘Sutton, Lawrence harry) (85), baseball scout; 


Brooklyn, N. Y., June 21, 
Stuyvesant, Lewis (41), asbrtnit ant New York 
City, Sept. 7, 


'Sweetser, Tolan Anderson (54), manufacturer: West 
Woodstock, Vt., Aug. 19. 

Swor, Bert (65), minstrel; Tulsa, Okla., Nov. 30, 1943. 

Talmadge, Dr. George Edwin (38), minister; 

» Oyster Bay, L. I., N. Y¥., July 

Tarbell, (86), Biotephes Bridgeport, 
fingerprint chief; 

April 


16. 
‘Temple, Dr. ‘William “68, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury; London, Oct. 


Ten Evek, Geter e @®, ex-Congressman; Alta- 


mont, N, Y., Sept 

i i ria), engineer; White Plains, 

Thaelmann, Ernest aan Communist leader; 
Weimar, Germany, Aug. 

‘Theresa, Maria (88), Sonatas of Austria; 
Wiens, reported from Berne, Switzerland) 
e 

Thompson, Henry Smith (72), banker; Fairhaven 
Hill, Mass., Aug, 6. 


Thompson, Mrs. Mary Thaw (88), philanthropist; 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 12. 

Thompson, William ale ee. Bill) (74), 
Mayor, Chicago, Ill., Mare 

Thrash, Mark (122), oldest enenaies on record; 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Dec. 17, 1943. 

pas ae Miss Eunice’ (60), author; Chicago, wi. 


Tilyou, ‘idward F. (48), 
Park, Coney Island; New 


Tod. |, Robert E. (27), banker; Syosset, L. I., N. ¥ 
Toad. sae. L. 


(62), Woods Hole, 
Mass., Nov 
Tomlinson, Irving Clifton, —, religious leader; 
Boston, Mass., Oct. 1. 


Tone, Dr. gern &. (15), chemist; Niagara Falls, 


iy hay ee 
cae ‘Baw pale: (78), sportsman; Clinton, 
un 
‘Townsend, Dr. Charles Haskins (85), naturalist, 
zoologist: Miami, Fla., Jan. 
Treman, Laura Hosie (78), philanthropist; Ithaca, 
ay 


Mi, Mi 
Troy, Matthew © iat electric official; Schenec- 
unl aes ae de h 
yron ), ex- a at Ellis Islan 
Hackensack, N. J., Nov. “ 


ex- 


manager Steeplechase 
York City, June 18. 


writer; 


Notable Deaths During 1944 
Snyder, eerie {85s Unitariay leader; Rochester, 
N: Y., Feb. - 


Edmund William (69), President’s 


Winthrop, ate 5 (8), attorney; Syosset, L. 
st Ne July 14. 


’ 


Underwood, ae ee pistes wpear Tues 
» Dec.. 2' 7 


os Loon, itenarik elites (62), MEBOns 

wie orn. arch 

Van Nuys, Frederick (69), Indiana ‘Sena: : 
Vienna, Va., Jan. 25. 

Vanderbilt, William i: £85), ex-president N. 
Central; New York City, Jan. 

Verschoyle, W. Denham (75), inventor; Lon 


May 23. 4 

Veuve: William Moorhead (64), banker; He: 
shey, Pa., Aug. 29. 

Vivian, Robert (83), actor; New York City; Jan. 3 

Von Below, Gen. Otto (87), German commant 
World War I; Berlin Radio, March 15. dt. 

eoray W. Austin Pepe horsewoman; 


eseo, N. Bec. 6, 194 

Walcott, paney Mills (74), artist; Transbay 
Calif., Nov. 6. 

Wall, Alexenaer (59), author; New York Cit: 
Apr 15 

Waller, THomas W. (Fats) (39), band leadey 


composer; Kansas City. Mo., Dec. 15, 1943. 

Wanener, Mrs. Ellen D (71), editor; New ~ 

City, May 29. | 

Warcing, Dr. Ernest C. (71), ex-head of Wes s 

Christian Advocate; «Lakeside, O., Feb. 4. 

Warner, Charles H. 
6. 


(71), inventor; San Marini 


Calif., Jan. 
Waterman, Nixon (84), poet; Canton, Ma 
Sept. 1. 


Waters, Lewis W. (55), developer of denydrat: 
foods: New York City, March 30. { 

Weaver, Maj. Gen. Walter Reed (59), Washin 
ton, D. C., Oct. 27. 

Weed, Walter H. (82), engineer; in Califo 
ep - , 

Weir, Irene (82), founder of School of Design & 
Liberal Arts; Katonah, N. Y., March 22. - | 

Wellesley, Melina da wopeete Rorke (76), actres 
Morristown, N. J., ril 23, 

aoe: Rolls (88), ex- Mayor St. Louis, Mo., 


Wes. eA TN, (90), educator; 

ec. 27, 5 : 

Wheat, William H. {So Congressman; Washi in 
ton, D. C., Jan. 16. 

White, Hervey G8), editor; Kingston, N. 3 


White, Rev. Dr. Wilbur Webster (81), i 
of Biblical Seminary; New York City., Aug. 
bad ite, ‘Wiltam Alten (75), editor; Emporia, Ke 


Whiteside Ledia Wolston McCord fanpe actreé 
Hastings- -on-Hudson, N, Jan 

Whiting, George (61), song writer: Bronx, Ne 
Dec. 18,~1943, 

Whitney, Mrs. Helen Hay (68), ‘sportswome 
New York City, Sept. 24. l 
Wiles, Rev. Dr. Charles P. (74), Lutheran edita, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 6. j 
eee Williaa oust (70), publisher: “Bu 


Willett, Dr. Sperbert L. (79), educator; Wir 
Park, Fla., March 27. 
Williams, Blanche Colton (85), educator; Jacks 
Miss., Aug. - 9. x. 
Williams, Dr. OH ae (89), diplomat; Ber cel 
an 


Calif., ’ 
Dr. Robert O. (60), clergyhiaita 


Williams, 
Wert, o., 

Williamson, nea ‘M. (72), a founder of € 
Exchange: Brooklyn, N. Y., March 12. 

Williamson, Frederick Ely (68), ex-president 
New York Central; New York City, Sept. 29. | 

Willkie, Wendell Lewis (32), lawyer, Republic 
Presidential candidate 1940, New York il 


se 


Princeton, N 


Wilson, Rev. Frank E. 
Eau Claire, Wis., Feb. 


{®);\. Episcopal B: 
Wingate, Major General Orde Charles (41), 
crash; Burma; March 2 


Winston, Dr. Robert sWaison 84 ju 
me ke (84), j rist, 


Wiseman, Dr. Frederick Luke (85), 
leader; London, 6. 


Wolf, Harry Bl (és), 6 ex-Congressman: 


Wolfe, Louis J. (67), surgeon; Po 
Ore,, March 22. ; aS 


Wood, Stavor Mags Snark) (74), caricatur 
woodma ROE Huntin ton (61), or ist; 
; eto: 0 3 
'Y., Dec. 25, 1943.7 en yA 
woodrui, Ernst (81), industrialist; Atlanta, Cy 
Woods, Archie S. (50), Vice President of Ma 
Foundation; an Diego, Calif., April 20. — j 
butte parold Bell (72), novelist; La Jolla, Ca 
ay 
Young, Art (77 cartoonist: N : 
sats hae, ), ew York 


at Arthur (15), manufacturer; New "ork 4 : 
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: \ 8 Iq | ONOD Nace 5 OSE ST + ee : : i 
i a = A | rene tee ae | 
. Z, od fa Solon i eh Md aN. b % nN ‘ oS Sa EER, ks, : Fi ae 
= 53 SOS (a Oa : Bal *o08 owe | 165! yay | WMBNR ARS aoe: 8 aesti z Baa. 
FE "PAM MOrdta - a a ‘ing y | PO&ts - Cols C M if thee < AAAs aR: 8 Fi : 4 
23 7 BA . MeN MA ORS ; PARA. ee oe geod, 3 258 
aa a : ‘OMOr~ + ic} 
2 son, | NPS Tie: pam | Noo SSon OBE onl en TBEa MOR Ses a 7 
3 “DOW | 72:8 = ae el, ‘son [ASSAS ae ORRA: “Pom | Hes “aoe sa Ber ae Ft a q 5 
“ang | qe Paes. ‘voy | re ASA ORR ‘song. | EET Tere u are : 3 - 
age Fae won Seng ame ae 2) iniaeate 
: ‘ang ,O20K Sone ie = or MOR oe pm PER na 3 EI z2 : | 
7 - * _™ . ; 
io Lockeal’) | Sees as ae u SRN hand se 3 3 #8 : : 
7 , N 4 scons 2 : : 
SES] PERS PSA Se | Bab $8808 0 peber EPL ae 
5 


\ The ; 


* 
. 


pil Bas 
5 eae 


Ist Month — 


(Local Mean Time, A.M., 


JANUARY 
light figures; P.M. black) : ‘ 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 158. For War Time, add one hour. | 


Vv 


a 1 ‘ ei : 
q 3 peat act Noe Yok Olty, Calendar for Calendar for #| 
iS ES New England Connecticut, Washington, Charleston, 
2 N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, ~ 
or}. 3 Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Louisiana, Arkans 
va $ N. and 8. Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado, via Terese. Ni New serio, 
o| 3 Wasngion” *09 lh worthere California. || Central California. || Southern Calttorniall 
hm al 
Z| 4 | Rea.] S28 (Rare || Rs [Sse see | ees [Ses (Re Res | See ae 
Fish H, M.|H, M./H. M.||H. M.|H. M)H, M.||H. M|H. M.)H. M.||H. |B. Ma) BM 
> Il .M 7 29) 4.38] rises || 7 25| 4 43) rises || 7 19] 4 48) rises |i 7 2) 5 5) rises) 
2) Tu 7 29) 4 39) 8 52|| 7 25) 4 44) 8 55/| 7 19) 4 49) 8 59/| 7 25 6,9 OF 
3) W 7 29) 4 40) 9 53)| 7 25) 4 45) 9 55)/ 7 19! 4 50) 9 57)| 7 2 5 7100 a 
4) Th 7 29) 4 41/10 52|| 7 25] 4 46/10 53)} 7 19) 4 51/10 54|} 7 3| 5 7|10 588 
5} Fr 7°29| 4 42/11 51]| 7.25] 4 47/41 51|| 7 19] 4.52/11 51|| 7 3) 5 8/11 520 
6}. Sa 7 29} 4 43).. ..|| 7 25) 4 48)... 7 19) 4 53)... 7 $b 5O Ob ae 
aA AS) 7 29) 4 43/12 49]| 7 24) 4 48/12 48!) 7-19] 4 53/12 48]| 7 3) 5 10/12 44 
8) M 7 29| 4 44) 1 48]| '7 24 4 49) § 47/| 7 19] 4 54) 1 461] 7 3} 5 10) 3 396 
9} Tu 7 29) 4 45] 2 50}! 7 24) 4 50) 2 47/| 7 19] 4 55) 2 45)| 7 .3 5 11-2 35% 
10} W || 7 29} 4°47] 3 53]| 7 24] 4 52! 3 49|| 7 19] 4 57!] 3 461) 7 3 5 12) 3 35 
11} Th 7 29) 4 48) 4 56]| 7 24) 4 53) 4 51]| 7 19] 4 58) 4 48]/ 7 3) 5 13) 4 SR 
12) Fr T 28) 4:49) 5 59|| 7 23] 4 54) 5 53]! 7 19) 4 59] 5 4911 7 3] 5 14) 5 3% 
13) Sa || 7 28] 4 50} sets || 7 23) 4 55] sets |} 7 18] 5 0} sets || 7 3] 5 14! sets 
14. § 7 27) 4 52) 5 28]| 7 23] 4 56) 5 34] 7 18] 5 1] 5 39|]| 7 3] 5 15) 5 56 
15} M 7 27| 4 53] 6 39)| 7 22) 4 57|.6 43|| 7 17/ 5 2) 6 48]| 7 3|.5 16) 7 2% 
16} Tu 7 26) 4 54) 7.52]! 7 22] 4 58) 7 55|| 7 171 5 3) 7 591¥7 3] 5 17) 8 10 
17); W 7 26) 4.55) 9 6] 7 22) 4:59| 9 8|| 7 17] 5 4] 9 10|| 7 3| 5 18) 9 1 
18! Th 7 25| 4 56/10 18] 7 21) 5 0/10 20 7 16)5 5/10 20|)| 7 2) 5 19/10 22 
19} Fr 7 25| 4 57/11 30]| 7 21/5 2/11 30|| 7 16] 5 6|11.31]] 7 2 5 20/1128 
20) Sa 7 241.4 58)... T BOI Bo 3) oes | hE S He 77S hl eae 5x24) ae 
aes 7.24) 5 012 411) 7 19} 5 4)19 40!) 7 15/5 91/12 39]] 7 11.5 221192 34 
Suir M 7 23' 5 1! 1 53]) 7 19] 5 5).1 50]| 7 141 5 10 1 49|| 7. 1| 5 23] 1 88 
93) (Tu 7 22| 5 2) 3 3il 7 18} 5 6] 2 59]| 7 135 11 2 56|| 7 0| 5 24) 2 4s 
24, W 7 22) 5 314 10) 7 171 5 7| 4 5)|.7-13) 5 12] 4 || 7 O| 5 25) 83 4é 
25| Th. || 7 21; 5 415 13/1 71715 9] 5 7|l 7 19] 5 13] 5 3||-6°59| 5 26] 4& 46 
26| Fr 7 2015 6} 6 9 7 165 10: 6 3i) 7 12 5 14) 5 59]| 6 59 5 27| 5 463 
27). Sa 7 19| 5 8) rises || 7 15] 5 11) rises || 7 11| 5 15} rises || 6 58| 5 28] risess 
28) S 7 18}5 9 5 36 7 14) 5 12 5 42|| 7 11) 5 16] 5. 46|| 6 58} 5 29 6 1 
29} M 7 17| 5 10) 6 38]| 7 13] 5 14] 6 42]| 7 10! 5 17] 6 46|| 6 57 5 29 6 58: 
$0| Tu || 7 16) 5 11) 7 39] 7 12] 5 15| 7 42|| 7 9| 5 18/7 45] 6 57] 5 301 7 5a 
31} W_ || 7 15! 5 12] 8 40/] 7 19] 5 16/8 41|| 7 8| 5 19| 8 43|| 6 56| 5 31| 8 4a 
4 E » 28 : 
7 Sun on Meridian of Washington =~ | 
Day of | i] 7 ; aT 
Month |H. M. §.|| Moatn (a, mM. s. {| Peck la Ms. Month IH. M, S. Month H. M. Sé 
oe 12 3 41 8 |12 6 50 14 |12 912 20 |12 11 10|| 26° {12 12 44 
2 12 4 9/ 9 12 715|| 15 [12 9 33]] 91 |12 41 27|| 97 |12 12.55) 
3 112 4 37 10 |12 7 39 16° {12 9 54 22 }12 11 43}) 28 ‘112 13 4 
4°12 5 4) 11 [12 8 3/! 17 |12 10 14]] 93 |12 11 59] 99 l12 13 1 
é 12 8 31 1 12 : 27 18 12 10 33|| 24 |12 12 14]| 30 |12 13 2» 
, 50 9 {12 10 13 3 
Badlen-ite (ae ik 10 52/} 25 |12 12 38 Si. 12 ae 
Twilight = 
Place Jan _ Begins” Ends ||Jan. | Begins tends |\Jan./ Begins 
H. M.,| HM. H. M My ko) amp 
Boston.. 1] 548 | 620 11} 548 | 628 lei) § 45° 
New York..) 1} 545 | 622 |l11! 546 | 629 lle| 5 44 
Washington 1} 6 44-| 624 |] 111 5 44 6 31 || 21] 5 49° 
Charleston..| 1] 5 34 -}:633 |] 11] -§ 35 6 40 || 21 | 5-35" 
: MOON’S PHASES, 1945 (EASTERN ST. 
Tait garter Sr RO Ag a 47M. rere ‘First iguatiet cr au 6H. 
Morning Stars—Mercury, Mars; gupltes. « °™ ‘Pevening’ Stars Venus Saturn, | 


Daily Calendar, 1945 ~~ ser ys 


@ Month FEBRUARY ‘ 28 Days 
x (Local Mean Time, A.M., light figuresy P.M. black) 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on pege 158. Bor War Time, add one hour. 


~ ” 
) 
Calendar for Calendar for \ x *- 
Boston, New York City, Calendar for ~* Calendar for 
New England, Connecticut, Washington, Charleston, 
Der¥. State, Pennsylvania, Qhio, Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Louisian: Arkansas, * - 
N. and S. Dakota, Towa, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, Texas, ew Mexico. . 
Washington, and Wyoming, and Nevada, and Arizona, and 
Oregon. Northern California. Central California. Southern California. 


$ 
‘tit 
a: 
— 
3 —— 
p> Car eae a a eae wes | eee 
& |I Rise | Seca [RSS| SE2.| SB [Mgoa|| Sum} sun Kas || Ricca | Some eed 
. M.\H. M.|\H. M||H. MH. M.\z.u.||q. mM \Hq. M\x. w\ln. Mle wl on : 
Th 5 7 11) 5 17} 9 40|| 7. 7 5 21) 9 40)! 6 56] 5 32|.9 42 
Fr 5- 7 10) 5 19}10 37|| 7 6] 5 22}10 37]! 6 55] 5 33/10 35 
Sa 5 7 9) 5 20/11 35|| 7 5| 5 23)11 34/| 6 54) 5 34/11 28 
Ss 5 yf te) ee a Pe 7 45 24)... 6.:63}..5,. 35}... ‘ 
M 5 7 7 5 22)12 33]| 7 3/5 25)12 32)| 6 52) 5 36/12 23 . 
Tu 5 tsb 5 23 1 34/| 7. 2 5 27) 1 $0 6 52) 5 37) 1.19 
W 5 7 4 5 25) 2 35|| 7 1] 5 28} 2 31]| 6 51] 5 38} 216 
i Th 5 7 3| 5 26] 3 35|| 7 0} 5 29) 3 32 6 50} 5.39} 3 15, 
Ba Fr 5 7 2 5 27| 4 35|| 6 59| 5 30) 4 31]] 6 50) 5 40] 4 14 
10) 5 5 38)! 7 1) 5 28) 5 32)| 6 58/5 31 5, 28]| 6 49} 5 40) 5 10 I: 
S 16-28)| 7 0} 5 30} 6 23/| 6 57| 5 33] 6 20!| 6 48! 5 416 38 
5 sets |} 6 58) 5 31) sets || 6 56) 5 34! sets || 6 47| 5 42) sets 
5 6 45)| 6 57) 5 32) 6 48]! 6 54) 5 35) 6 51]| 6 46] 5 431 7 @ te 
5 8 1}| 6 56) 5 33} 8 2]! 6 53) 5 36] 8 5ii 6 45) 5 44) 8 9) pag 
5 9 17|| 6 55| 5 34| 9-17|| 6 52] 5 37] 9 17|| 6 44) 5 45] 9 17 
5 10 30}| 6 53) 5 36/10 29|| 6 51) 5 38/10 28]| 6 43] 5 46110 25 
5 11 42); 6 52) 5 37\11 41|| 6 50) 5 39/11 39)| 6 42 5 47/11 31 
5 Jebel Oupil > o8l2s 6 49) 5 40)... 6 41) 5 48)... 
5 12 54!| 6 49} 5 39)12 51|| 6 48) 5 41/12 48|| 6 40] 5 48112 36 
5 2 3/) 6 48) 5 40! 1 58|| 6 46] 5 42) 1 55}} 6 39) 5 49) I 40 
5 3 7|| 6 46) 5 42) 3 11]| 6 45) 5 43) 2 57|| 6 38) 5 50) 2 40 
5 4 5|| 6 45 5 43} 3 59 6 43) 5 44) 3 55|| 6 37|.5 51) 3 38° 
5 4 56)) 6 44) 5 4 50|| 6 42) 5 46) 4 46]] 6 36) 5 52) 4 29 
5 5 40]| 6 42) 5 45) 5 35!| 6 41] 5 47| 5 32/! 6 35) 5 53) 5:15 
5 rises || 6 41] 5 46] rises || 6 39] 5 48) rises |} 6 33] 5 54] rises — 
5 _5 29)| 6 39) 5 48) 5 33]! 6 38) 5 49! 5 36|| 6 32] 5 55) 5 46 
5 6 30|| 6 38) 5 49| 6 32]! 6 36] 5 50] 6 34/| 6 31 5 55] 6 41 
5 7 30|| 6 36) 5 50' 7-311) 6 35} 5 51) 7 32)| 6 30) 5 56) 7.35, | 


~ 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 
Meath a. M. s.||Menth {a. M. s.||Month la. m. s.iiMoatn la. M.S. 
12 14 15 13 |12 14.19] 19 |12 13 57|| 26 {12 13 10° 
8 |12 14 18]) 14 {12 1417|| 20 |12 13 51)| 26 |1213 0 
“9. {12 14 20|| 15 /|i2 14 15|| 21 [12 13 44]| 27° |12 12 49 | 
- 10 |12 14 21} 16° |12 14 11]| 22 |12 13 36]| 28 |12 12 38 
~J1 {12 14 21|) 17 |12 14 7} 23. |12 13 28 
2 


12 13 42 
12 13 50 
12 13 56 
1214 2 
‘12 14 7 


12.14 11|| 12 |12 14 21|} 18. |12 14 -@4 |12 13 19 
Twilight 
Ends Feb.| Begins Ends Feb.). Begins Ends’. mre 
H. H. M. H. M. H. M. HLM PA sae ae 


649 || 11°] 5 27 7-1. {| Qt te eee 
“650 || 11] 5 7 71 Wei 6 16 - Fan 
oist lar) 5 27). | one | er | 64a eee 
657 ||11} 52 | 7 5 |] @1] 615 7 12 


; f 
MOON’S PHASES, 1945 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 


¢ . (4H, 55M. A.M.| First_Quarter........ 19D. 3H. 38M. AM. 
REE 2 33 P!M. | Full Moon ...... 0... 26 7 baa 2 8 
, Mars, Jupiter. Evening Stars—Venus, Saturn. : 
Ml . ; 


* 


“ssh / : 5 i 


"Daily Calendar, 1945 
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3rd Month - MARCH. 7 oon cu Se 


i : | 
‘ i | (Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M. black) | 
. "To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 158, For War Time, add one hour. 
: S./ ow Calendar for Calendar for ; Ri 
een et.. ‘ew Baglina, |) NComesticns?* || Wastlngeon, ivesiarcss 
3 = N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, Kentucky, Ba Id Alabama, | 
» 2 “|| Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Tilinots, Missouri, Kansas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
_ 8) 8 |) w. and. Dakota, Towa, Nebrasks, Colorado, Utab, Texas, New Mexleo,; 
“ee r) % slat Sete mad Northern California. Central California, Southern California } 
4 > > ei Ut atla A RR eae ie | MRI aM AS bie) | letersi aa SO, | ETERS 
B| A |\Rises| Sera [R2°3'|| Rises | Sees [ReRes|| Rises | Sees |i. S°8-|| isos Seco. Rae 
iG H. M\H. M.|H. M\\H. mH. MjH. M.||H. M\Hs M.\H. M. H. M.|H. M.| A. Me 
1; Th || 6 36] 5 49| 8 28|| 6 35! 5 51] 8 28]| 6 33| 5 52] 8 28]| 6 29] 5 57| 8 22 
2| Fr’ || 6 35| 5 50| 9 26/| 6 33) 5 52] 9 25]| 6 32] 5 53] 9 25]! 6 28] 5 58] 9 2? 
3! Sa || 6 34) 5 51/10 26|| 6 32] 5 53|10 24|| 6 31| 5 54/10 23]| 6 27| 5 58/10 14 
4 6S 6 32) 5 53/11 25]; 6 30] 5.54/11 22]| 6 29] 5 55/11 21]| 6 25] 5 59/11 I 
5| M 6 30} 5 54]... _.|| 6 28! 5 55}..>..1] 6 27| 5 56 .. || 6 24) @ O11. 3) 
6 Tu || 6 28] 5 56/12 26/| 6 27| 5 57/12 22|| 6-26! 5 57/12 19]! 6°23] 6 1/12 « 
7) WwW 6 26] 5 57| 1 27|| 6 25] 5 58] 1 221] 6 24] 5 58] 1 19 6 21/6 1,1 % 
8 Th || 6 25] 5 58] 2 26/|’6 24! 5 59] 2 21|| 6 23] 5 59] 2 16]! 6 20! 6 2} 24 
/ 9 Fr | 6 23] 5 59] 3 23/| 6 221 6 0] 3 18|| 6 211 6 O| 3 13 6 1916 3] 2 56 
10} Sa || 6 22] 6 00] 4 16/| 6 20] 6 1] 4 10 6 20} 6 1/4 6|| 6 18} 6 4) 3 4 
ll § 6 20) 6 1/5 3/| 6 19] 6 2/ 4 58] 6 19| 6 2| 4 55|| 6.17; 6 4) 4 4 
(12) M 1 6 19) 6 2) 5 45] 6 17/6 3/5 41] 6 17] 6 3) 5 38/1 6 15| 6 5| 5 ae 
13} Tu || 617} 6 4! sets || 6 15| 6 4| sets || 6 15] 6 .4| sets 6 14) 6 6) sets 
Var W |i 6 15) 6 5] 6 51/| 6 141 6 5] 6 52/1 6141 6 5] 6 53 6 13) 6 6 oa 
15! Th || 6 13] 6> 6] 8 6 12) 6 6| 8 8]| 612) 6 6] 8 8]'6 1216 7/8 % 
16; Fr 6 11] 6 7| 9 25] 6 10] 6 8| 9 23] 6 10] 6 8] 9.22/16 10/6 8/9 ti 
17! -Sa |] 6 10| 6 8/10 40) 6 9] 6 9/10 37|| 6 9) 6 9|10 35] 6 9) 6 9)10 23 
18) 6S 6 8 6 9/11 52) 6 7| © 10/11 48)! 6 7} 6 10/11 45]| 6 8] 6 10/11 33 
ye M 1.6 616 40].. ../16 6 6-1}... 6 6 6 411i... 6 6] 6 10|.. .. 
. 20; Tu || 6 5/611} 1 Ol| 6 4| 6 12/12 55! 6 4) 6 12/19 51 ose aaa 
i 21; W 6 3/6 12) 2 1)} 6 2 6 13] 1 55/| 6 2 6 13] 1 51|| 6 3! 6 12] 1 33 
~ 221 Th 6 1) 6 13/ 2 55/| 6 1) 6 14/ 2 49/1 6 1] 6 14| 2 45/6 2) © 13] 2 98 
i 23; Fr ||'6 0| 6 14/ 3 41/| 5 59] 6 15| 3 35 5 59] 6 15| 3 31 6,016: 
: 24) Sa || 5 58] 6 16] 4 20/1 5 57] © 16| 4 15|| 5 57] 6 16| 4 12 5°59] 6 14) 3 5 
251° S 5 56) © 18] 4 52\| 5 56) 6 17| 4 49]! 5 56] 6 17| 4 46|| 5 58| © 15] 4 Bi 
26) M || 5 54! 6 19] 5 21|| 5 541 6 18] & 19] 5 55| 6 18] 5 17 5 56) 6 16| 5 | 
271 Tu ||\5 52] 6 20| rises || 5 521 6 19] rises || 5 531 6°19 rises’|| 5 55] 6 16] risew 
Av 28; W 5 51) 6 21] 6 21|| 5 51! 6 20| 6 21]| 5 52] 6 20] 6 21 5 54] 6 17| 6 29 
a 29) Th || 5 49] 6 22| 7 20|| 5 49] 6 211 7 19]! 5 50| 6 211 7 18 5 53] 6:18] 7 1 
30) Fr. || 5 47|.6 23] 8 18|| 5 47] 6 22] 8 17/| 5 481 6 22] 8 16 5 52] 6 18] 8 
Bait 31) Sa_|| 5 46)'6 24] 9 18|| 5 46] 6 23| 9 15]| 5 47] 6 22| 9 14/1 5 50] 6 19 9 
Bey > Sun on Meridian of Washington a ad 
u yi Meath H. M.S. ones H. M. S. | eel M. S. Month H. M. S, ‘(pay.et H. 
J ji2 12 26|), 8 j12 10 52)/| 14 [12 918]| 20 |12 7 34/! 26° l12 
2 j12 12 14)) 9 |12 10 37)/ 15 [12 9 1)) 91 |12 7 16|| 97 [12 
3 j1212 2) 10 {12 10 22)| 16 [12 8 44] 92 |12 6 57/| 98 |12 
4 12 11°49) 11 |12 10 6|| 17 [12 8 26/| 93 12 6 390!| 99 12 
5 lz 11 35)/ 12° /12 9 50) 18 |12 8 9]! 94 [12 6 2111 30 |a2 
6 j12 11 21)) 13 |12 9 34)) 19 |12 7 51]! 95 |12 6 3/| 31 12 
7/1211 7 
, Twilight : 
Place Mar.| Begins Ends Mar.) Begins Ends Mar.) Begins 
Pe H..M HH. M. A. M. H. M. ie eet 
Boston.....| 1 ]° 5 3 7.22 ll} 446 |,.7 34 || Q1 4 
* New York..| 1; 5 4 721 1l'| 4 47 7 33 || 21! 4 30 
is Washington. A abe NG 7 20 11} 4 49 7 31 21] 4 38 
Charleston..} 1 5 6 719 at 4 54 wh 26 21 4 40 
ee MOON'S PHASES, 1945 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) “ ae 
ast oS GR oa ate By plat coer nie ee a . aS 
Morning Star—Mars. ie Stare kerala: Venus, Jupii er, § 


’ 


il - 


4 Ao 
9 x Ree 


a 
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ih y r 


th Month APRIL 30 Days 
{ (Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M. black) 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 158. For War Time, add one hour. 


ie Calendar for Calendar for > 
C3 Bos New York City, Calendar for Calendar ‘for 
z Connecticut, Washington, Charleston, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Met fone Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, 
3 Indiana, Ilnois, Missouri, Kansas, Louisiana, Arkansas, ° 
| N. and S. Dakota Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 
a Washington, and Wyoming, and Nevada, and Arizona, and. 
° Oregon. Northern California. Central California. Southern California 
m a itl | fa 
3 4 Sun | Sun |Moon!| Sun { Sun |Moon|| Sun | Sun Moon|| Sun | Sun (Moon ~ \ 


Rises | Sets [R.&S.)| Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises | Sets R.&S. 


Rises | Sets |R.&S. 


Pe gseeprassey 
SERBRESSSERSSESER 


DADARDARAAAAGDAARAAAKRAGRAAAAADRADaEHN 


IRARLSSSSSSSHRSSLSSS UKE 
© 
© 
—_ 


M 19 1 51 
Tu 17 Be SHEE 
WwW 16 12 50 40/12 39 
Th 14 1 40 40/ 1 30 
Fr 12 41) 2 13 
10 2 56 42) 2 49 


Oe YOY OY OV OF Or Oe OY OF OOF OH OF OTST OF OF OT OF Or OF or Gr Or Orr 
RARABARABAARHRAGDAAAARDAGRAAaAAAKAAAaS! 
Ww 
on] 

— 
La) 
re 
— 
Se Sr Sr Sr Or Oy Sr Gr Or Oy Or Oy Or Gr Or Ge Oe Grr Oe Ge Or Or GE Or GE OO Oo 


Or Or St Sr Ge Se Or Or Or Gr Or Gr Or Or Or Or Or Gr Or Or OF Or Or OV Or OF Or Gr Or or 


{Hm Sr Or Or Or Or Gr Or OV OF Or Or Or Or Or Or Gr Gr Or Or Ov Or Or Or Or Or Or Or CVD 


Sr Sr 
CO ew Or WO 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 


PE See eee are, PE Ra Peer NP 
Day of Day of Day of : fits 
Month H. M. S. Month H. M. S.||Month|H. M, S./|Month/H. M.S. ~~ 


9]}| 13 }12 0 32/| 19 {11 59 7|| 25 lll 57 66 
52|| 14 |12 017] 20 }11 58 54|| 26 |11 57 45° | 
36|| 15 |12 0 2/| 21 {11 58 41|| 27 {11 57 35 

20 28 

4 
48 


16 |11l 59 48)) 22 /11 58 29 11 67. 26, yg 
17 (j11 59 34)| ©23_ |11. 58 18]| 20 111, 67 17. ae 
18 |11 59 20)| -24 |11 58 6}| 30 11 57 oe 


— ee _. MOON’S PHASES, 1915 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 
ter... Sp.. 9H. 18M. P.M.| First Quarter....... 19D, 2H, 46M, 
a dite “pb Ti. N29 A.M.| Full.Moon)........27 5 33 
Evening Stars—Venus, Jupiter, Saturn. 


r 


150 
5th Month 


Daily Calendar, 1945 
MAY 


(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M. black) : 
To obtain Standard Time see directions-on page 158. For War Time, add one hour, 


em fe | ga 


i H. M. 
Boston..... * ll he 

* New. York../*1 | 3 13 
Washington.) *1 | 3 22 
~. Charleston..| 1 | 3.44 


5D. 1H, 


‘New oon il 3 
’ Morning Stars—Mercury, Venus, Mars. 


Day of 
. M. S.||Month|H. M. S. 


Day of 


ee | 


HH. M. He M. HH. M. 
8 47 Il 2 48 9 4 
8 40 VY) S56 8 56 
8 32 IP PY Se 8 46 
8 11 11 3 31 "8 21 


MOON’S PHASES, i945, (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 


2M. 


- | First Quarter........ 
ai ‘st Quarter 


AM 
P.M. | Full Moon..... ee 26 
Evening Stars—Jupiter, 


Month |H. M. S. ||Month |H. M. 


May, Begins 


HM. 
a1} 232 
21] 241 
21 | °2 52 
21 | 3 a1 


2) || cyengmtor | ySoletar St, ||) gaucuaa tor’ | Slender tr 1 
i 4 ow, Paglend, Penis Cae Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, |} 
o| 2 |lmichigan, Wisconsin,|| Indiana, Minois, | || Missourl, Kansas, || Louisiana, Arkanssd, | | 
a 4 N. and 8. Dakota, Towa, Nebraska, Sgtowies \h Winans; sere eee “ue H 4 
S} 3 ||| Washington, and |) uber California, || Central California. {/ Southern California” 
> b> —— ]- ae 
Bie eee.) ees (Moon! Sua | sun: Moon! fb] cee ie asd Seca |RSS. 
Ey ie H. M|H. m.|H. M.||H. M.|H. M.| HH. M.)| BH. H. M|H. M. M.|H. M|H. M 
1} Tu || 4 56] 6 59\11 11]| 4 6 56/11 ~5]| 5 6 "6 41/10 40 | 
9) We || 4 55) 7 O}.. ..|| 4 6 57|11 59|| 5 6 6 42/11 36. 
3 4 53| 7 1|12 5/| 4 6 58]... ..|| 5 6 6 42)... a 
4 4 52| 7 2/12 53]| 4 6 59/12 47]| 4 6 6 43|12 97 
5 4 51] 7 3} 1.36|| 4 7 0] 1 81i| 4 6 6 44) 113) 
6 4 50| 7 4| 2 14)! 4 7. 1) 2 10)| 4 6 6 45) 1 55 
7|- 449] 7 5| 2 47/| 4 7 2| 2 44/| 4 6 6 46] 2 35. 
8 4 47| 7 6| 3 18]| 4 7.3| 3 17\|-4 6 6 46| 3 12 
9 4 46| 7 7| 3 48] 4 7 4| 3 49/4 7 6 47| 3 50 
10 4 45] 7 9| 4 20|| 4 7 5| 4 Qi 4 7 6 48) 4 23° 
11]: 4 43] 7 10) sets || 4 7 6| sets |) 4 7 6 48) sets 
12 4 42):7 11| 8 20}| 4 7 7| 8 16|| 4 7 6 49] 7 59 
13 4 41) 7 12|-9 32/| 4 7 8! 9 27/1 4 i 6 50) 9 
14 4 40) 7 13|10 37/| 4 7 °9|10 32|| 4 | 6 50/10- 
15 4 39] 7-14|11 33]|| 4 7 10\11 27/| 4 7 6 51}11 
16 4 $8] 7:15]... .|} 4 FAV), SONA 7 6 52\11 54 
17]. A 38] 7 16|12 19|| 4 7 12|12 18]| 4 7 6 53}... 
18 4 37| 7 16|12 58|| 4 7 13/12 53|| 4 7 6 53/12 36) 
19), 4 36| 7 17| 1 30|| 4 7 14| 1 26|| 4 7 6 5411 12. 
20 4 35| 7 18] 1 57|| 4 7 15| 1 55|| 4 7 6 55] 1 45) 
21 4 34] 7 19} 2 29|| 4 7 16| 2 21|| 4 7. 6 56) 2 16) 
29 4 33| 7 20| 2 45|| 4 37) 7 17] 2 45|| 4 42).7 6 56) 2 45) 
4 32} 7.21| 3 9 4 7,18|.3 9] 4 7 6 57| 3 13 
9A ‘4 31| 7 22|'°3 3ll 4 718} 3 34|| 4 7 6 58] 3 42: 
95 4 30| 7 23} rises || 4 7 19} rises ||. 4 7 6°58 ‘a 
26 4 7 7 4 7.20| 7 2/\| 4 7. 6 59) 6 45 
- oF A 7 8 4 7 21) 8 2\| 4 7 6 59| 7 42 
98 4 Yi 9 4 7-22) 9 1/14 38) 7 a 
29 | 4 7 4 7 23] 9 56/| 4 7 7 0| 9 33 
30 4 7 4 7 4 4 7 1/10 255 
31 4 7 4 7 4 7 72 He 


Da. 


5H. 
Satura 


is Daily Calendar, 1945 ~~ 151 


2 Month JUNE . b 30 Days 
; ’ (Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M. black) 
To obtain Standard Time see dire¢tions on page 158. For War Time, add one hour. 


Calendar for Calendar for : ; 
ton, New York City, Calendar for - Calendar for 


| a 
. A 3 New England, Connecticut, Washington, Charleston, 
@ | = || Michigan, Wisodasin,|| Gndisne iting” || "Arkems: entucky. || “Geonwia, Alabama, 
5. FI N. and 8S. ne peti ae Saou e Texas, New Mexico, 
Ye Ores on. Northern California. || Central California. Southern Callnatats 
a p> > 2 ee ae —e So 
a} 4 Rises | Seta [RcS:|| Rises | SS [MG22)|S82, | Sua Mecal| Sux. Sens (RES 
s H. M.)H. M.|\H. M.|| H. M.|H. M.| 8. M.\\8. M.)e. MH. wild. we. ala. i 
Pay Fr ||°4 26] 7 29).. -.1) 4 7 25).. ..|] 4 36] 7 4 53) 7 2\11 55 
2 Sa || 4 26! 7 30 4 7 26/12 11|| 4 36|:7 453) 7 PS e es 
3) S 425) 7 4 7 4 7 4 53] 7 3/12 35 
4, M || 4 25/7 4 7 4 7 4 52| 7 4) 1 12 
6) Tu || 4 25/7 4 7 4 7 4 52| 7 4/1 48 
ye} W || 4 24) 7 4 7 4 7 4 52) 7 5] 2 24 
'% Th || 4 24/7 4 7 4 7 4 52} 7 6/3 1 
Fr || 4:23/ 7 4 ? 4 7 4 5217 6| 3 42 
Sa || 4 23] 7 4 7 4 7 4 52| 7 7) sets ~ . 
s 4 23) 7 4 7 4 7 4 51| 7 7| 750 | 
~M || 4 22) 7 4 7 4 q 4 51|7 8] 8 50 ; 
Tu || 4 22) 7 4 7 4 7 4 51| 7 8| 9 44 ns 
“W ii 4 22/7 4 7 4 7 4 51] 7 “8/10 30 . 
Th || 4 22| 7 4 7 4 7. 4 51) 7 911 10 5 
Fr || 4 22| 7 4 7 4 7 451] 7 9/11 45 3 
Sa |] 4 22/7 4 7 4 7 4 51| 7 9)... } 
s 4 22) 7 4 7 4 7 4 51] 7 10/12 17 ‘A 
M jj 4 22) 7 4 7 4 7 4 52) 7 10/12 47 
Tu || 4 22| 7 4 Zp 4 7 4 52) 7 Jo] 1 15 
W || 4 23/7 4 7 4 7 4 52| 7 11) 1 44 
Th |} 4 23/7 4 7 4 7 4 52) 7 11| 2 14 
Fr’ || 4 23|7 4 7 4 34] 7 4 52] 7 11| 2 46 
231 Sa || 4 23/7 4 ¥ 4 4 az 4 53) 7 11] 3 23 
241 S || 4 24/7 4 29] 7 4 35] 7 4 53] 7 11) rises 
251 M || 4 24/7 4 29] 7 4 35| 7 4 53| 7 12| 7 27 
Tu 4/4 24) 7 4 7 4 7 4 53| 7 12] 8 20 
W || 4425/7 4 7 36 4 7 4 54) 7 12/ 9 10 
| Th’ || 4 25| 7 4 7 36|10 13]| 4 7 4 54) 7 12| 9 55 
Fr || 4 25/7 4 7 36/10 49|| 4 7 4 54| 7 12|10 37 
Sa jl 4 261 7 1 24/| 4 7 36/11, 22|| 4 7 4 55| 7 12|11 14 


‘ Sun on Meridian of Washington 


Day of Day of | Day of 4 f 
2 Month H. M.'S. Month H. M. S.|| Month|H. M. S.|| Month |H. M. S. 


11 57 39 7 j11 58 40 19 19}) 25° |1292 26 

_ {11 57 48 8 }11 58 51 20 |}12 1 22)| 26 |12 239 

j1L 57 58 9 -|11 59 3 21 125 1-35)| Sie eee 
11 58 8 11 59 15 22 |12 1 48) 28 12°34) 

11 59 27 23/121 2. 1) Om |e ae 

11 59 39 24 |12 2 14|) 30 |12 3°28 


ef |§ J A$ | ————— | | | ——__ 


M H. M H.M H.M. | #.M 

19 9 36 9 48 Q1 2 8 9 54 

29 9 26 9 36 21 2 Zi 9 Al 

42 9 13 9 22 21 2 36 9 26 

15 8 41 8 48 21 3 10 8 52 
MOON'S PHASES, 1945 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) ry ba ne 
| 15M. AM. | First Quarter........ 11D. 9H. . AM. 
OSes aie nae 8 Stig Abas SOM Re 25 8 AM. 


10 
afs—Mercury, Venus, Mars. Evening Stars—Jupiter, Saturn. 


Daily Calendar, 1945 

7th Month JULY BL Days 
(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M. black) 

To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 158 For War Time, add one Rony. 


| Day of the Month 


¢ Calendar for Calendar for . i lendar for 
3 ' New England, peg binentioue Washington, ; cestarigston, ale 
Ea Michigan, Fee stn, Daa ritkage, & react Kansas,’ Louisiana, Arkans 
P| N. and 8. Dakota, lowa, Ngbragey, Sruprade, Utah, Texas, poet poe § 
hs Vpebaron, any Nortvocn California, Central California. . Southern Californig_ 
° x 
A |e] Som (Rare || kee, | Ses gee | tee Ses Regee|| the, | Se oo 
|i ala. ula. w||a. win. wie. M\|f. wile. mH. w|\e. wile.) Me! 
aS) “4 26 7 ailif 53}! 4 32) 7 35/11452|| 4 37) 7 30/11 52)| 4 55) 7 12/11 
pg MM 4 27) 7 41)., 4 32) 7 35)... 4 38] 7 30)... 4 56) 7 12).. 
eye Gr A 27) 7 40/12 29)| 4 33) 7 35/12 22)) 4 38} 7 29/12 23]| 4 56) 7 12/12 Ome 
4) W 4 28! 7 40/12 50)| 4 33) 7 35/12 52|| 4 39) 7 29)12 54]| 4 56] 7 12) 1 i! 
5| Th 4 28) 7 40} 1 22)| 4 34) 7 35]-1 25]! 4 39] 7 29) 1 28 4 57| 7 12) 1 3B 
6} Fr 4 29) 7 39] 1 58]| 4 35) 7 34) 2 Qi] 4 40) 7 29) 2 7| 4 57] 7 12 2 20K 
7| Sa 4 30) 7 39] 2 40)| 4 35) 7 34] 2 45]| 4 41) 7 29) 2 50]| 4 58] 7 11) 3 a 
8. § 4 31} 7 38) sets || 4 36) 7 34} sets || 4 41] 7 28) sets || 4 58} 7 11 sets 
9} M 4 32) 7 38] 8 0} 4 37| 7 33] 7 54|| 4 42) 7 28] 7 50 4 59) 7 10) 7 324 
10} Tu 4 33) 7 37| 8 47|| 4 37| 7 33] 8 42/| 4 43] 7 27) 8 38|| 5 0} 7 10) 8 ya 
11] W A 33) 7 37| 9 26|| 4 38] 7 32} 9 22|| 4 43] 7 27) 9.1911 5 0} 7 10| 9 Be 
12|, Th A 34) 7 37| 9 59|| 4 39) 7 32] 9 55]! 4 44) 7 27) 9 53/1 5 11 7 10| 9 43: 
13) Fr. 4 35| 7 36/10 26/| 4 39) 7 31/10 25|| 4 45] 7 26/10 23/1 5 1] 7 9|10. 16 
14) Sa 4 35] 7 36/10, 52)| 4 40} 7 31/10 51]| 4 45] 7 26/10 50]/| 5 21 7 9\10-47 
15). 8 A 36) 7 35/11 15|| 4 41) 7 30/11 15|| 4 46) 7 25/11 16] 5° 21 7 Olid it 
16]' M 4 37| 7 35/11 39|| 4 42] 7 30/11 40]| 4 47] 7 25/11 41/1 5° 3] 7 8/11 45 
17) Tu 4 37| 7 34).. 4 42) 7 29)..... 4 A7| 7 24)..... 5:. 41-7 80 3 
18} W 4 38] 7 33/12 || 4 43] 7 28/12 5/| 4 48} 7 23/12 Ti5 4l7 812 14 
19} Th 4 39} 7 33/12 29|| 4 44) 7 28/12 39|| 4 49] 7 23/12 35/| 5 517 71g 45 
20) Fr “|| 4 40] 7 32/12 58|| 4 45] 7 27) 1 1 4 50) 7 22; 1 65 5] 7 71 iss 
21| Sa 4 41) 7 31] 1 32|| 4 46) 7 26] 1 37|| 4 51] 7 21/1 49/15 617 6 1,5 
22) S || & 42! 7 30) 2 13]! 4 47| 7 25] 2 18]| 4 5a] 7 20) 2 2411 5 6).7 6) 2 4a 
93) M 4 43) 7 29) rises || 4 48] 7 25] rises || 4 52) 7 20) rises || 5 ile bot Tises | 
24, Tu 444) 7 28) 7 30|) 4 48) 7 24) 7 25]! 4 53) 7 19! 7 2111 5 8|.7 .5| 7 me 
25| W 4 45) 7 27| 8 15]| 4 49) 7 23) 8 10]| 4 54 718 8 715 9 7 4| 7 55 
26| Th 4 46].7 26) 8 52|| 4 50) 7 22| 8 49]| 4 55 Z.17| 8 46|| 5.9) 7 3/8 34 
27| Fr 4 47| 7 25) 9 26]! 4 51) 7 21] 9 24/| 4 56] 7 16] 9 22// 5 101-7 2|.9 14 
28] Sa 4 48) 7 24) 9 56|| 4 52) 7 20) 9 55/| 4 57| 7 15] 9 54 5.11)-7 2) 9% 
29! § 4 49) 7 23/10 25|| 4 53) 7 19/10 25]|| 4 58] 7 14/10 26|| 5 11] 7 110 26 
30/ M 4 50) 7 22/10 54|| 4 54] 7 18 10 55|| 4 59) 7 13/10 57/| 5 19] 7 ae I 
31} Tu 4 51] 7 24/11 25)) 4 55] 7 17/11 27|| 4 59] 7 12/11 30 5 18] 6 59/41 39 
Sun on Meridian of id ‘ | 
Day of Day of Day of y of ce 
Month/H. M. S.||Month/H. M. S. Month |H. M, 8S. Month H. M, s. Mente H, M. se 
1 |12 3 39 8 |12 4 54 14 }12 5 42 20 “12 6 12 26 12 6 22) 
2 |12 351 O o25.:5 28 15 |12 5 48 21 |12 6 16)| 7 |12 6 22 
8 |12 4 2) 10 |12 5 44 16/12 5 54 22 12 6 18 28 112 6.21 
4 |12 413)/ 11 |12 5 20 17- |12 6 0 23 |12 6 20/| 29 |12 6 2@ 
5 |12 424] 12 |12 5 28 18 2126.8 24 (12 6 21)| 30 |12 6 1 
6 |12 4 34) 18 {12 5 35 19 |12 6 9 25 12 6 22)) 31 |12 67 
7 |12 4 44 ‘ sy 
ne _ Twilight el 
Place July cee Mell Ends || July| Begins Ends July| Begins _ End cs 
HM. | Hm. || H.M..| H. M. | oH. M. | Me 
Boston.....).1/ 214 | 953 |111] 295°] 946 || 21 | @a90 | 9 aa 
New York..) 1} 226 | 940 | 11] 235 |-935 ll er] 248 | 9 94. 
Washington. 1) 240 9 27 11] 249] 9 21 213 0 9-12 
Charleston..| 1 3 14 8 53 li 3 21 8 50 21 3 30 -8 43 
Pee cutie Dek a gags 1945 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) | 
Br Quarter..... Arh 6 , P.M. | First Quarter,.....,, 17D. “ae 
Morning stateVends Mars.‘¢ Satum, a AR hase Goce eae ae 


Evening Stars—-Mércury, Jupiter. ° 


acre Daily Calendar, 1945 - aa 153 
Mouth 2) AUGUST 31 Days 


(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M. black) 
To obtain Standard Time see direcuions on page 158. For War Time, add one hour. 


\ 


i ; Calendar for Calendar for ‘ 
{ x Boston, New York City, Calendar for . Calendar for 
by New England, Connecticut, Washington. Charleston, 
= = N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, 
5. Michigan, Wisconsin. Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Louisia: Arkansas, 
iP £ N. and S. Dakota, Towa, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, = Rew bee 
ies Washington, and Wyo ae Nevada, and Arizona, a ; 
3 = ‘on. Northern Cc \itornia, Central California. Southern California 
4 eee | ee eS | RE SES Seeeiey | envi se 
Fy Gi lIRisce | Secs |R-Sca:ll Risce | See [MSS fees | S82 Moor Sees 
ie H. M.|H. M.|H. MJj|H. M|H. M.| a. M\|H. mw|H. M\n. Miln. Mle. M\e. MM. 
WwW 4 52) 7 20)11 59|) 4 56! 7 16).. & VOW 7.42) 272% 6 
ee) Th 4 53) 7 4 57) 7 15/12 2/5. 0} 7 11/12 6 6 
3 Fr 4 54) 7 4.58) 7 14/12 41/1 5° 1) 7 10/12 46 6 
4) Sa 4 55) 7 4 59} 7 13) 1 27) 5 217 9 1.38 6 
p56) Ss 4 56] 7 5 0} 7 11) 2 20) 5°.3| 7 8 2 27 6 
(6 M 4 57| 7 5 11710) 3 19/5 417 7| 3 2 6 
7 Tu || 4 58/7 5 27 9 sets ||'5 517) 6) sets 6 
8 Ww ve 5 3) 7. 8 7 53]/| 5 67 4 7 50 6 
9 Th Te 5.4) 7 6) 8 24/5 7] 7 3) 8 22 6 
10} Fr 7 5. S| 7, 5| 8 52)|.5 8) 7 2) 8 51 6 
i Sa 7 & 67 419 17/5 9):7 119 17 6 ; 
12 Ss 7 5 7 7. 3) 9 41/1 5 10! 7 0} 9 42 6 * 4 
13] M 7 5 8 7 1/10 5j/| 5 11) 6 58/10 8 6 eee 
14] Tu 7 5 9) 7 0/10 32)| 5 12) 6 57|10 34 6 a 
15} W 7 5 10) 6 58/11 0}} 5 13) 6 56/11 4 6 foxf 
‘1€ Th 7. 5 11) 6 57|11 33)| 5 14) 6 54/11 37 6 P 
17) Fr 6 5 12) 6 56).. 5 A526 “HS ars 6 ry 
1s Sa 6 5 13) 6 54/12 11]} 5 16) 6 51/12 16 6 7 
19) S 6 5 14) 6 53)12 55)| 5 16) 6 50} 1 1 6 ‘a 
29) MM 6 5 15) 6 51) 1 48]| 5 17) 6 49) 1 55 6 be 
zi) Tu 6 5 16| 6 50) 2 50|) 5 18] 6 47] 2 55 6 ee. 
22) W - 6 5 17| 6 48] rises || 5 19] 6 46} rises 6 ae 
23, Th 6 5 18] 6 47| 7 21|| 5 20) 6 44) 7 19 6 eS 
24 Fr 6 5 19) 6 45) 7 54/| 5 21) 6 43) 7 53 6 ae 
a Se 6 5 20) 6 44) 8 2 5 22) 6 42) 8 26 6 M 
26, S 6 5 21| 6 42| 8 57|| 5 22| 6 41| 8 58 6 f 
27; M 6 5 22) 6 41) 9 28) 5 23) 6 39) 9 31 6 
Pu 6 5 23) 6 39)10 3]| 5 24) 6 38/10 6 6 
Ww 6 § 23) 6 38/10 41|| 5 25) 6 36/10 45 6 
Th 6 5 24) 6 36\11 25)) 5 26) 6 35/11 30 6 
Fr 6 5 25) 6 34 3 5 27 Gi 338ho 6 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 


Day of 


Day of Day of } 
Monta H. M. S.|| Month | H. S.||Month/}H. M,. S.|| Month/H: M. S.- 


12 4 46 19 |82. 3 33)|- 86 12-2) erste 
Twilight 
Begins Ends Aug. Begifis e! Ends Aug: | Begins Ends 
aan {oo Me.) HM | #o.M HM. | HM. 


8 
8 
3 15 8 56 11 3 29 8 42 21 |- 3 41 8 
3 40 8 32 ily} 3.50 8 21 |I' 21 3 59 8 


MOON’S PHASES, 1945 edie 2 alga TIME) 


‘ F 'H. 22M. P.M. Ped 930. Riel 3M. A.M. 
Part ng 1 PM. Post Quarter iat? ae 44° PM. 
Stars—Venus, Mars, Saturn. Evening PAE ar erie Jupiter, 


9th Month 


To obtain andag Time see directions on page 158. 


SE Baily. Calendar, 1945 


SEPTEMBER 80 Days 


ocal Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M. black) 


For War Time, add one. hour. 


os Calendar for Calendar for 
PERE as) Poston | oat Ben Yark Chez ta Washington, 
a] & Hapeltag, Witinan | PREY togh” | coe ease” || Sea Aaa 
2 © and §. Dakota, owa, Nebr id , D a 
SE RI Rei central Calista, |} Souther Caltoraly 
Prt = ———_— Sdn 7 Sun eee 
D2) 8 | ia) Ss Bee [sacs | $2 RES 
a .M|H. M|H. Mu. H. M.|H. Mi 
1) Sa 5 24 6 35/12 9 6 26/12 4 
ee) 8 5 25] 6 33/1 5 6 24) 1 SEI 
' 3| M--|| 5727] 6 31] 2 6 6 23) 2 SE 
4) Tu || 5 28! 6 3013 9 6.22) 3 36 
5} W || 5 29] 6 28] sets 6 20) sets | 
6)" Th || 5 30] 6 26/6 55 6 19| 6 4€ 
; 7! Fr || 5 31] 6 251 7 20 6 18) 7 1% 
8} Sa |] 5 32] 6 23] 7 44 6 6 17| 7 Ae 
96S 5 83|-6 22] 8 -7 6 6 15) 8 1 
. 10} M || 5 34) © 20] 8 30 6 6 14) 8 4 
11) Tu || 5 35) 6 18| 8 57 6 6 13) 9 1E 
712) W_ || 5 36] 6 16] 9 26 6 6 11] 9 4¢ 
13| Th || 5 37] 6 14/10. © 6 6 10/10 
“14, Fr: |] 5 38) 6 13/10 41 6 6 811 13 
15} Sa_ |] 5 39) 6 11/11. 29 6 6) 7) 
| 16} § 5 40) 6 9... 6 6 6/12 4 
17) M_ || 5 41] 6 7/12°95 6 6 5/12 56 
18} Tu. || 5 42! 6 5] 1 99 6 6 3) 1 &% 
: 19} W: || 5 43/6 4] 2 39 6 6 243 & 
+20) Th || 5 45} 6 2} rises 6 6 1) rises 
as 21; Fr || 5 46] 60] 6 24 5 5 59) 6 1s 
22) Sa || 5 47] 5 59] 6 54 5 5 58! 6 5% 
231 § 5 48] 5 57] 7 25 5 5, 56] 7 3 
: 24, M || 5 49} 5°55] 7 57 5 5 55] 8 & 
25| Tu || 5 50-5 53] 8 34 5 5 53) 8 + 94 
4 26) W || 5 51) 5 52) 9 16 5 5 52) 9 Ae) 
; 27) Thi] 5 52] 5 50/10 5 5 5 50/10 35 
28; Fr || 5 53) 5 4811 0 5 5 49/11 33 
, 291 Sa, |] 5 54].5 47/11 59 5 5 48)... 2. 
*.. 30] § 5 56] 5 45]... 5 5 46/12 901 
i? x : | | 
; Sun on Meridian of Washington . . : | 
4 | Day of Day of Day of Day of Day of ee | 
oe Month |H. M. S.|| Month |H. M. S./|Month|H. M. S.|| Month |H, M. S. Month /H. M. 54 
“¢ YP jil 69 57) 7-11 58 Of 18 |11 55 55|! 19. [11 58 47ll_o5 11. 51 4h 
>. | 2 {11 69 $8]) 8 [11 57,391 14 111 55 34 20 |11 53 26) 96 111° 51 9G 
= 3 {11 59 19 9 j11 57 19! 15° |11 55 13i|, 21 [11.53 5]| 97 11 51 
4 4 j11 59 0} 10 {11 56.58/} 16 |11 54 51 22 /11 52 44]) 98 !17 50 40) 
‘d 5 {11 58 40]) 11 |11 56 37/| 17 111 64 30 23 11 52 23) 29 111 50 o 
G “111 58 20/| 12. {11 56 16|| 18 [11 64 -9|| 94 11 52 2/| 30 {11 60 @ 
. | . | 
% _ Twilight ae 
F Place Sept.| Begins . Ends Sept.) Begins Ends Sept. Begins Ends : 
: H.M. | #3. M.° pM. | ae he, A alee ee 
Boston.....{ 1] 3 45 816 || 11} 359 755 || 91] 411 
New York..| 1] 3 49 8 11 Hl| 4 @ 752. /| 21] 414 
ashington.| 1] 3 55 8 6 || 11] 4 6 7 48°) 91) 4 17 
_ Charleston..|. 1 | -4 9 \ 7 51 ll | 4 16 7 36 21] 4 Q4 
’ t MOON’S PHASES, 1945 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 
New ,Moon........,. 6D. 8H. 43M, A.M. Ful}. sMoonys: 5 boy 21D, 3H. 


,Moon 
First " Quarte! 


14 38 P. 
Morning Stars—Mereury, Venus, Mars, Saturn. Evening Star—Jupiter. 


12 M,| Last Quarter...._)°) 28 


i 
{ 


Oth Month : OCTOBER 31 Days 
(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M. black) 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 158. For War Time, add one hour. 


ae Calendar for * Calendar for 
Be] 8 New York City, *'l| Washington, Snaripaes; 
as > Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, 
a ey Indiana, Mlinois issouri, Kansas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
oe $s Iowa, Nebraska. Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 
aes = Wyoming, and” Nevada, and Arizona, and 
aS . Northern California. Central California, Southern California 
by e ees See ee 
4) 9 Sets |R.&S-| Rises | Secs [RSS'|| Rises | SU | Mgon|| Sus | Sua [Moon 
‘ H. M\ a. H. M.|H. M|H. M||H. M|H. M.| Hq. M\\e. ole. ale ap 
el 5 56] 5 5 56] 5 43} 1 7|| 5 56) 5 43] 1 12/] 5 54) 5 45] 1 98 
ae, 5-67) 5 5 57) 5 41| 2 10)! 5 57) 5 42] 2 141! 5 54) 5 44] 9 o7 
ars 5 59] 5 5 58} 5 39] 3 13]| 5 58] 5 40] 3 15]! 5 55] 5 43! 3 26 
no 4 6 0] 5 5 59| 5 38] 4 13/| 5 59] 5 39| 4 16]! 5 56] 5 42] 4 99 
6 6 115 6 0) 5 36} sets || 6 0) 5 38! sets || 5 56] 5 40] sets 
66 6 2)5 6 6 1) 5 34] 6 11)/ 6 0] 5 36] 6 12]] 5 57] 5 39! 6 
eS 6, 3) 5 33) 6 34} 6 2| 5 33] 6 35/1 6 1] 5 35] 6 38 5 58] 5 37] 6 
8s} M 6 4) 5 31! 6 59| 6 3} 5 31] 7 2/16 2 5 33) 7 5!| 5 59] 5 36) 7 
9 Tu 6 6) 5 29) 7 26} 6 5/ 5 29] 7 31/1 6 3)/.5 32] 7 35]| 5 59! 5 35] 7 
' 10} W 6 7| 5 27| 7 58-6 6) 5 28] 8 4/| 6 4/5 3018 8il6 0] 5 34/18 
pas) “Th 6 8 5 26) 8 36] 6 7} 5 26| 8 42/| 6 5] 5 29 8 47|| 6 1] 5 32/9 
| 12 Fr 6 9) 5 24| 9 20| 6 8 5 25) 9 25/| 6 6] 5 27] 9 32// 6 2 5 31 9. 
13 Sa 6 10) 5 22/10 12) 6 9) 5 23/10 18] 6 7| 5 25/10 24|| 6 2} 5 30/10 
a4) S 6 11) 5 21/11 11) 6 10) 5 22/11 16/]| 6 8) 5 24/11 23]] 6 3} 5 29/11 4 
(15) M || 6 12] 5 20). 6 11|-5 20). 6 9) 5 23 6 3] 5 28]... 
| 16) Tu 6 13] 5 18/12 16) 6 12| 5 19/12 21|| 6 10) 5 21/12 27/| 6 4| 5 27/19 
/17, W 6 15| 5 16] 1 27| 6 18| 5 17| 1 81]| 6 11] 5 19] 1 35]| 6 5] 5 25] 1 
mst Th 6 16) 5 14) 2 40) 6 14) 5 16} 2 43/) 6 12] 5 18] 2 46/1 6 6] 5 24! 2 
(19) Fr 6 17| 5 13) 3-56; 6 15| 5 14} 3 58/| 6 13] 5 17] 4 Ol] 6 7) 5 23) 4 
520} Sa 6 18) 5 11) rises | 6 16) 5 13] rises |} 6 14) 5 15] rises || 6 8! 5 22| ris 
ais 6 19} 5 10) 5 52) 6 18} 5 11] 5 54/| 6 15| 5 14] 5 57/| 6 8] 5 21/6. 
22) M 6 20} 5 8] 6 27| 6 19/*5 10| 6 31] 6 16) 5 12) 6 35|| 6 9} 5 20] 6 4 
| 23) Tu 6 2115 7/7 7| 6 20| 5 8] 7 13]| 6 17} 5 11] 7 18]| 6 10) 5 19) 7 3 
4, W 6 22; 5 6] 7 55) 6 21}5 7/8 11} 6 18!'5 10] 8 7|| 6 11] 5 18] 82 
Th 6 24, 5 4) 8 50) 6 22) 5 6] 8 55|| 6 19} 5 9] 9 2/| 6 11] 5 17) 9 22 
Fr 6 5 2) 9 50| 6 23; 5 4] 9 55|| 6 20) 5 8110° 2/| 6 12) 5 16/10 21 
Sa 6 aout a: sais 3}10 59|| 6 21; 5 7/11 5)| 6 13) 5 15}11 21 
be) 6 4 59/11 57) 6 26) 5 2)... .)/°6 22) 5 5). 12/6 145 4 
_M 6 4 58]}.. ..| 6 27; 5 0/12 || 6 23) 5 4/12 7 6 15) 5.13/12 21 
Tu 6 30} 4 57; 1 2 6 28) 4 59] 1 535i] 6 24) 5 3/1 9] 6 16) 5 12) 1 20 
WwW 6 31] 4 56| 2 4] 6 29) 4 58] 2 6i| 6 25] 5 2| 2 9|| 6 17] 5 11|.2 17 
Sun on Meridian of Washington 
BiMontn H. M. s.{|Montn le. Mm. s.(| Month [e. M. s.|| Meath la. m. s.[| Monee, M. Ss, 
a 11 49 41 8 /|11 47 35 14 {11 46 4 20 |11.44 51)| 26 |11 44 2 
11 49 22 9 {11 47 19 15 |11 45 50); @1 |11 44 41]) 27 1/11 43 56 
11 49 3] 10 |i1 47 3 16 }11 45 37 22 |11 44 32)) 28 J11 43 51 
{11 48 45/| 11 |11 46 48 17 (|11 45 25 23 |11 44 23]| 29" 111 43 47 


24 {11 44 15}; 30 |11 43 44 


25 {11 44 8 


11 45 13 
11 45 2 


12 {11 46°33); 18 
13° |11 46 18]} 19 


{11 48 27 
11 48 9 
11 47 52 


“TQ Cre Go we 


Ends Oct.|; Begins ;+ Ends ' 

H. M. H. M H. M. 

7 fe 11 4 35 6 59 
4 24 vie te) 11 4 36 -6 58 
4 26 7 13 11 437 1. 6 57 
4 32 VA aca ame! 4 38 6 55 


RBEOR. <4)... 
ew York.. 
shington. 

leston. .|- 


few Mc Ree ep. HH. 22M, A-M.| Full Moon......... 21D. 12H. 32M. AM. 
obs Bea gh 8? Be 'M: | Last Quarter..._.... 27 5 30: P.M. 


4 4 38 
, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn. Evening Star—Mercury. 
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RR a one tees bore Se aes 


81/11 43 49° a 


Twilight ae 


Daily Calendar, 1945 


11th Month NOVEMBER 80 Days, 


(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M. black) 4 4 

To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 158. For War Time, add’ one ‘hour. | 

F ¢ Calendar for ms om Yor City, Galendar tor 3 Calendar Bs a : 
S| 8 Mew Pngiena, Pemuylvanis, obla< deve ium sentuer, Georgia, Alabaina, | 
a # Mie Teed Dakhtal Tore chraske, "Colorado, tats” Texas, New Mexico, 5 
sates Wao ANS || nromthermGalifampinall* Gemteas Gelitontis.< tt aonthen Canieen | 
Bed res PP NSE AVS CARRERE ee 
AAG Rises Sets {R-a5_|| Rises | Sets [R-SeS:|| Rises | Seca [eges"|| Heiecs | Seen [Roman | 
at E. H. M|H. M|H. M|l\H. ula. ula. uilg. win. mw\a Mm 
Th 6 6 30) 4 57; 3 6i| 6 26) 5 0] 3 8] 6 17) 5 10) 3 16 

eS Oe 6 6 31) 4 55; 4 5] 6 28) 4 59) 4 6) 6 18) 5 94 B 
3) Sa 6 6 33) 4 54) 5 3/| 6 29] 4 58] 5 8)| 6 19] 5 8s 5 0 

4S 6 6 34) 4 53) sets || 6 30) 4 57/ sets || 6 20) 5 7| sets” 
5} M 6 6 35) 4 52) 5 33]| 6 31] 4 56] 5 37 6 21; 5 6) 5 49 
6} Tu 6 6 36] 4 51) 6 4|| 6 32) 4 55) © 9]| 6 2115 6] 6 25 
7 W 6 6 37| 4 50] 6 40/|°6 33) 4 54) 6 46]| 6 22) 5 5) 7. 4 
8 Th 6 6 38] 4 49] 7 23]| 6 34) 4 53] 7 29]| 6 23) 5 4| 7 48 
6 6 40} 4 48] 8 11]| 6 36) 4 52] 8 18]|] 6 2445 3) 8 37 

6 6 41] 4 47| 9 7|| 6 37] 4 51] 9 13/| 6 25) 5 2} 9 32) 

6 6 42) 4 46]10 8]| 6 38) 4 50/10 14]] 6 26) 5 2/10 31 

6 6 43] 4 45/11 14]| 6 39) 4 49/11 19]) 6 27] 5 1/11 32 

6 6 44) 4 44].. ..|| 6 40] 4 48].. ..|| 6 28 5 Of.. 12 

6 6 45] 4 43/12 22)! 6 41] 4 47/12 26] 6 29) 5 O12 37) 

6 6 46) 4 42) 1 33]! 6 42) 4 46] 1 35]| 6 80) 5 Oo} 1 49! 

6 6 48) 4 41] 2 46]| 6 43} 4 46] 2 47|| 6 31) 4 59 2 49° 

6 6 49) 4 40| 4 O|] 6 44) 4 45] 4 O]] 6 31 4 58) 3 58 

6 6. 50| 4 40} rises || 6 45] 4 45] rises || 6 32) 4 58] rises | 

6 6 51| 4 39 5 11] 6 46) 4 441 5 6|! 6 33] 4 57) 5 i 

6 6 53] 4 38) 5 46] 6 47] 4 44) 5 52 6 34, 4 57) 6 9 

6 6 54| 4 38] 6 39|| 6 48] 4 43] © 46|| 6 95] 45717 5 

6 6 55| 4 37| 7 39|| 6 49| 4 42].7 46 6 36) 4 56] 8 5) 

FA 6 56) 4 36) 8 44|| 6 51] 4 42] 8 49 6 37|-4 5619 8) 

ye 6 57| 4 36) 9 50|| 6 52) 4 41) 9 54l| 6 38 4 55/10 11 

7 6 58) 4 35]10 55|| 6 53] 4 41/10 59]| 6 89] 4 55/11 11 

7 6 59| 4 35/11 58|| 6 54) 4.40). 6 40) 4 55]... 2) 

7 7 0| 4 35/.. ..|| 6 55] 4 40\19 1]| 6 41] 4 54/12 10) 

7 7 2 4 34/12 58] 6 56] 4 40] T.1 oe 6 al 

7 7 $/ 4 34) 1 58|| 6 57] 4 39] 1 59/| 6 49] 4 54) 2 7) 

if 7 4 4 39) 2 56|| 6 43) 4 2 5h 


ag ae 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 


f Day of Day ' 
| H,~ JM. §.{|Montk H. M. S. Month fa. mos. | er ley. mM. $llMone be M. S| 
7 {ll 43 46 13/11 44 22 19 |11 45 28!} 25 {11 47 


11 43 39 


1 
, 2 jill 43 38 8 |11 43 50|| 14 [11 44 31]! 20 {11 45 4a/| 96 11 47 
3 |11 43 38 9 j11 43 55|) 15 |11-44 41]| @Y |11 45 57|} 97 1l 47 
4 11 43 39}; 10 |11 44 O|] 16 H11 44 51// 22 |11 46 12 28 |11 48 
ise 11 43 40); 11. |11 44 7|/ 17 /11 45 3]! 93 111 46 29 29 11 48 


11 43 43/| 12 [11 44 14 ll 45 15 


11 46 46] 30 [11 48 


Washington. 


ieee at ty 
New York..| 1 

1 
Charleston.:| 1 


MOON’S PHASES, 1945 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 


| New Moon..::...... 4D, SH. 11M. P.M.| Full Moon.......... r 
First Quarter. 1" 21” 12 34 P.M.| Last Quarter...) . °° 28 ae 2a a 
Morning Stars—Venus, Mars, ee, Saturn. Evening Star—Meroury oi yi 


ae : Vs i ae ar : 
ate Daily Calendar, 1945. 157 
12th Month DECEMBER 31 Days 


; (Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M. black) 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 158. For War Time, add one hour. 


= 


a! Calendar for Calendar for Calendar for | Calendar for 
3 How mecitid ys fhoe Cis Washington, Charleston, 
= N. Y. State,’ Pennsylvania, Obi NMieoud ie” cu atte 
yivania, 0, ouri, Kansas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
° Indiana, [linois, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 
$ Iowa, Nebraska, Nevada, and Arizona, and 
Wyoming, and Central California. Southern California 
3 Northern California. 
3 Sun ; Sun |Moon|] Sun | Sun |Moon|| Sun | Sun |Moon 
ya =) Rises | Sets | R.&S|| Rises} Sets |R.&S.|| Rises| Sets |R.&S.- 
H. M|H. M. +H. M|H. M.|H. M.\|H. M|H. M.\H. MH. M|H. M|H. M 
1) Sa 7 94 4 4 33) 3 55)| 6 59] 4 39] 3 54|| 6 44) 4 54] 3.48 
: S 7 10) 4 7 4 33) 4 53/) 7 0] 4 38) 4.52|) 6 45) 4 54) 4 49 
3) M 7 11) 4 7 4 33] 5 53)| 7 1] 4 38) 5 50]| 6 46] 4 54] 5 38 
4 Tu | 7 12) 4. 7 4 33] sets || 7 2] 4 38) sets || 6 46] 4 54) sets 
5 WwW 7 13) 4 7 4 32} 5 20)| 7 3} 4 38] 5 27|| 6 47| 4 54] 5 46 
“6 Th 7 14) 4 7 4 32) 6 8] 7 4! 4 38) 6°14]| 6 48] 4 54) 6 34 ‘ 
7 Fr 7 15) 4  f 432|7 1} 7 5) 438) 7 8|]| 6 49| 4 54] 7 28 Vc 
8) Sa 7 16) 4 7 4 32) 8'1)) 7 6] 4 38) 8 7/| 6 49] 4 54] 8 25 : 
or S i Ae i 4 32| 9 5) 7 7 4 38) 9, 9!) 6 50] 4 54] 9 25 ig 
10 M 7 17) 4 f. 4 32)10 11) 7 7| 4 38)10 15]| 6 51) 4 55/10 27 - 
11) Tu 7 18| 4 28/11 % 4 32}11 19)| 7 8} 4 3811 22/| 6 52) 4 55/11 30 3 
12) W (ie PY a 7 4°33).. ..1) 7 9] 4 38).. ..1) 6 62) 4 551... 
AS Th 7 20) 4 28/12 26)| 7 4 33)12 28)) 7 10) 4 38/12 30]| 6 53) 4 55/12 34 
id Fr 7 21) 4 28! 1 39)| 7 4 33) 1 39|| 7 11) 4 38) 1 39]| 6 54) 4 56] 1 39 ny 
15) Sa 7 21) 4°29) 2 53)| 7 4 33) 2 52|| 7 11) 4 39| 2 51|| 6 54] 4 56) 2 46 f ‘" 
16 S 7 22, 4 29) 4 10]| 7 4 34, 4 7|| 7 12) 4 39) 4 5]! 6 55) 4 56] 3 56 ; 
17} M 7 23) 4 29) 5 28) 7 4 34) 5 24) 7 13) 4 39) 5 20/| 6 56) 4 56/5 6 . 
78} Tu | 7 23) 4 30) rises || 7 4 34) rises || 7 13] 4 40] rises || 6 56) 4 57} rises i 
19 W 7.24) 4 30} 5 12|| 7 4 35) 5 18|| 7 14| 4 40) 5 25|| 6 57) 4 57] 5 45 # 
ay, Th 7. 25| 4 30) 6 16|| 7 4 35) 6 22|| 7 15| 4 40) 6 29|| 6 57] 4 58! 6 48 a 
| Fr 7 25; 4 31) 7 24)|-7 4 36) 7 30|| 7 15| 4 41) 7 35|| 6 58} 4 58] Z 52 # 
22] Sa 7 26) 4 31) 8 33|| 7 4 36| 8 37|| 7 16) 4 41) 8 41]) 6 58) 4 59) 8 56 ry 
i) Ss 7 26) 432) 9 40)| 7 4 37| 9 43|| 7 16) 4 42) 9 47) 6 59| 4 59) 9 57 
24| M 7 27} 4 33)10 44)| 7 4 37|10 47|| 7 17| 443/10 49]| 6 59] 5 0)10 57 
25) Tu 7 27| 4 33)11 46|| 7 4 3811 47|| 7 17| 4 43|11 50|| 7 O} 5 O}11 52 
6) W | 7 27| 4 34).. ../| 7 23] 4 38).. 2.) 7:17, 4 44). 2.7 OA 
Th | 7 28} 4 34/12 471| 7 4 39/12 47|| 7 18) 4 44/12 47) 7 1) 5 1/12 47 
Fr 7 28) 4 35) 1 47/| 7 4 40) 1 46)| 7 18) 4 45) 1 45/| 7 1) 5 2) 1 40 
Sa 7 28|'4 36) 2 46)| % 4 40) 2 44)) 7 18) 4°46) 2 43) 7 1) 5 3) 2 84 
S. 7 29) 4 7 4 41) 3 43]; 7 19) 4 46) 3 41]| 7 1| 5 3) 3 30 ' 
7°29) 4 ts 442} 44 7 19| 4 47; 4 40)| 7 2} 5 4) 4 26 


Sun on Meridian of Washington | 


Day of Day of Day of A et 
ee en H. M. S. Moath H. M, S.||Month |H. M. S.||Month'|H. M, S. ina 


11 52 O|] 14 fil 54 46}; 20 |11 57 41); 26 |12 0 40 
9 |11 52 26]) 15 .}11 55 14}| 21 |11 58 11)) 27 {12-1 10 
10 |11 52 53|} 16 |11 55°43}|) 22 |11 58 41/} 28 |12 1 39 
* 41 = +/11 58 21/} 17 |11 56.18]| 23 |11 59 11]/) 29 12 2 9 
12, |11 53 49|| 18 |11 56 42)| 24 /11 59 41|} 30 |12 2 38 
13 {11 54 .17}) 19 {11 57°12]| 265 |12 0.10) 31° )12.3 7 


Jay of 

Ac nth |H..M. S. 
1149 7 
}1l 49 30 
11 49 53)|. 
11 50 17 
11 50 42 
11 51 8 


te 51 33 
Twilight ' ‘yan 

Ends Dec.| Begins Ends Dec. tS Begins Ends Vaan 
H. M HM. | #H.M H. w. | H.M. 
6 9 11 5 37 6 9 21 5 44 6 11 
6 11 11 5 35 6 11 Q1 5 41 6 14 a "3 
6 13° || .11 5°32" |" 6:14 Q1 5 38 6 17. ae 
6 21 11 5 24 6 22 21 5 30 6 26 nye 

: MOON’S PHASES, 1945 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 

: al 1H. floon...... “18D, 9H. 1M. PM. - 

Reece sia a gM Ta | Peat quartaes Be gt ae 


Biers hercary, Venus, Mars. Jupiter, | Evening. Star—None. Sc 


158 Astronomical—Time “Conversions; Sunrise Rabid 


The Calender in Standard Time for Cities in the U. ‘Ss. 


me for 120 United States cities ‘from Local Mean Time Calendar on 
oid ciel maa NG welve monthly calendar pages: immediately _ preceding) 


_Use Calendar fer <= Use Calender for 


, ‘ 
lendar for 
ae Calendar ar ow York City Washington, D.C. _ ‘Charleston 
eee ra 


- M. Z - 
Idaho Connecticut veo (Central Alabama =| 
Boisé City....add ao Mb|Bridgeport....sub 7 E San #ran..... d 10 Pe |Mobile....... sub ae ¢$ 
Pocatello..... add 30 M |Hartford..... sub 9 Eb cas! Montgomery ..sub f 
New Haven.;.sub 8 E loo) Springs M > 
Denver...... } 

Pottiond... iS iodo 19 Eb eae ee Pe Pasnies sub 2-34 So a .add 28 
Massachusetts ingfield....sub 1 Ce Delaware ansas.~ 
Boston....... sup 46 B gla Wilmington...add 2 E |Hot Springs..add 12 Cb: 
Fall River. . per 16 a “ fete ns 10 Ce Dist. of Colymbia Little Rock...add 9 cl i 

vansville... . pe 
Ey ‘sub 10 E Fort Wayne. . ‘sub 20 G |Washington...add 8 E ee cote t 
Worcester....sub 13 E |Gary......... ‘sub 11 C 3 Kansas Stage Hes Angeles g 
) Tralamapotis.: ‘sub 15 ‘Ge |Topéeka...... add 23 C onterey . Fee 
Michigan Kokomo...... sub 15 © |Wichita....-. add 29° Ce |San Diego. . “sub ne 4 
Battle Creek..add 41 E /Terre Haute, .sub 10 Ce Kentueky Santa Barbara. sul ; 
Detroit...... . add 32 E Tow Frankfort....sub 20 © : {Florida - - 
Grand Rapids.add 42 H |, ington. add § 6 (Lexington... sub 22 G Jacksonville. -add 27 Eft 
Minnesota €edar Rapids.add 7 Cb Louisville. .... sub 17 C |Key West... .a aq ai ‘ 
Minneapolis. .add 13 Ce Davenport... 0c ‘Maryland M Pree ad : 
Montana Des Moines...add 14 C |Baltimore....add 6 HB réia 
Butte........ add 30 MejSioux City..,.add 26 Cb Missouri Atlanta...... ee o ) 
New Yorks Nebraska Jefferson City.add _9 C Macon 2228 d 34 E. 
Albany,....... 5 E incoln...... add 27 C |Kansas City..add 18 © jgovonnan: lladd 24 B 
Binghamton. ‘ada 4©E |Omaha....:..add 24 GC |Springfield....add 13 Ce te 
See he 6E AS. 1.5. 1c ra omeaens oa 
Pon pikes cap 4E Ohio ew eans 
Rochester....add 10 E |cincinnati....add 38 Ee |Garson\ easel 1p |Shreveport...add. 15 © 
Schenectady. .sub 4E |Gleveland....add 26 E a. j Mississip Fs 
Syracuse... ... i dd 5 E |Columbus. add 32 E New Jersey Watkeou (14 
Utica. 0.3... add 1£E |/Dayton......add 37 Ee |Atlantie City. .8ub ? E Vicksburg... | aig 3c 
North Dakota Saudusky.....add 31 8 Trenton. ..... sub 1 Eb Nostale 4 
& ‘oledo....... lew Mex: : 
Eipoarck. =. 200. 48°C0 by oingstown add 20 Ete ignores Caroling voc (Santa Fé.....add 4 Md 
South Dakota Raleigh. ..... add 15 Eg aT 
Plerre........ add 41 Cb ‘Pennsylvania _ Oklahoma Serer nn | 
Baston....... add 1E /mMuskogee add 21 Cg Stee ey -add Ef 
Oregon Ors naa iy add 20 Eb |Okla. City...!add 30 Cg |COlumbia....add 24 Hb 
Portland. .... add 11 Pe |Harrisburg...add 8 E a nae re | 
Salem........ add 12 Pe |Philadelphia..add 1 Ea Utah essee 0 Ce: 
; Pittsburgh....add 20 E |Salt Lake.....add 28 Mp|M ah 5 13 Cex 
ashington dd 3 Nashville tes sub 13 
Giympin. BSE 603 add 12 Pa jScranton..... a E Virginia ke 
Resttles i.) add ean Rhode Island Norfol. «= ~:. add 9 Ee |. ictin esas 31 Ot 
eect 72 sub 10 Pd Iprovidence....sub 14 Eb |Rielimond....add 18 Be Dallas. ....-add 27 G 
oe West Virginia EN Pas@i.. 2% 5 
Madison...... ub 2C Wyoming Qharleston. . .add 2 alveston. ag 19 G 


B 
Milwaukee. . “sub 8 C JCheyenne..... sub 1M Wheeling. ... add 35 Eb jSan Antonio. -Add: 34 = 


Directions: For New York City, for example, sub- | Central, Mountain or Pacific, according thi 
tract 4m. from the Calendar for that city and the | letter E, ©, M.or P is found in the table. As sma 
letter indicates that in case of sunrise and suni 
result is in Eastern standard timie; for other cities, a correction for latitude is advisable, which co 
use the Calendar named at head of column and add rection is to be found in the table below, in thi 


” oF subtract the given number of minutes; this gives i Ba. 
the fequired standard- time, which is Eastern, the date, Leaded! by the: sma ee and én Hee 7) 


CORRECTION .TO SUNRISE ial 
Date a b c d e Py h Pl 
M M M M M M M i 
Jan. _1..| sub. 3 add 4 add 8 | add i7 sub 4 sub 7 sub 9 sie 
5 25.) sub 2 add 4 add 7 add 14 sub 3 sub 6 sub. 8 sub 
Feb. 1...) .sub 2 add 3 add 6 add 11 sub 3 sub 5 sub 6 sub 
\ 15..} sub 2 add 2 add 4 |*add 8 sub 2 sub 4 sub 4 sub 
Mar. ee sub 4 add Z add : \ a 4 sub 2 eup - sub 3 sub 
4 ( a : su 
April 1.. 0 sub 1 Sub 2 sub 3 add 1 add 1 a ada 
15..| add 1 sub 2 sub 4 sub 7 add 2 add 3 ry i add 
May 1..| add 2 sub 3 sub 6 sub 11 add 3 add 4 id 6 ‘add 
15...) add 2 sub 4 sub 7 | sub 15 add 4 add 6 *add 8 add ° 
June 1..| add .3 sub 4 sub 8 sub 18 add 4 | add 7 add. 9 add 17" 
15..| add 3 sub 4- sub 9 sub 19 add 4 add 7 add 9 d 
July 1..) add 3 sub 4 sub g sub 19 add 4 add 7 add add 
15...) add 3 sub 3 sub sub 17 add 4 6 add add 
Aug. 1..| add 2 sub 3: sub 7 sub 14 add 3 | add 6 add add 1 
15...) add 1 sub 2 sub 5 sub 10 add 3 id 5 add add 
Sept. 1..} add 1 sub 1 sub 3 sub 6 ‘add 2 add 8 add 3 add 
15..) add 1 sub ~1 sub 1 sub 2 add 1 add 1 add 1 add 
Oct. 1.. 0 0 add 1 add 1 0 sub 1 sub 1 ‘sub 
'15..] sub 1 | ,add 1 add 3 add 5 sub. 1 sub 3 sub 3 ‘sub 
Noy. 1../ sub 1 add 2 add 5 9 sub. 2 sub 4 sub 5 sub 
15...) sub 2 add 3 add 8 add 13 sub 3 sub 5 sub 7 sub 
Deo, 1..) sub 2 add 4 add 8 add 16 Bub 4 sub 6 sub 8 ‘sub 
15..| sub 3 add 4 add 8 | add 17 sub 4 sub 7 sub 9 sub 


Nore—The same correction is applied to su t as to si H in tI i eh 
instead Of added and vice versa. nset 88 10 Sunrise, Dut. in the- opposite: way ‘subtree 


How to Use a Watch asa ge de for Direction — 4 
if you are on a hike or in the woods and have | so that whe Hatt points to the sun. Half 


lost our Compass, an ordinary watch (set by Teen peae sa tne our hand and 12 o’clock is then sout! 
me) can be uSed to determine fe Hf you tisha aliway p sa 
; fori or south and from this reading ‘ind t the ae below bd hee: 


points of the compass. To do this turn the watch 


ae gttong i 7 ; -4 


_ Astronomical—Eclipses; M. orning and Evening Stars. Oe Ag 


. : _ Eclipses in 1945 


i i c FOU™ ECLIPSES DUE 
s me Two of Sun, Two of Moon 
in the year 1945 there will be four eclipses, two . Madagascar and Australia. The annular path be. 
EAR Annies Wuet oc 8e'Sus, senuary 13-| Sean ant Rosas, Aa Mae ee ea ta 
. > - an an ‘a, ia, - 
‘44, 1945, not visible in the United States. It is ern Pacific. NE ame, 6 Yemee 
Vi: ble a@s a partial eclipse in southeastern Africa, . 


CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ECLISPE 
Greenwich Mean Time 


ve d h m 

ipse begins .......... January 14 2 22.0 a.m. apparent noon.... ‘ 

entral Eclipse begins. January 14 3 27.2 a.m. Central eclipse ends a 
tral eclipse at local Eclipse ends ...........: 


iy, 

_i. A Partial Eclipse of the Moon, June 25, | southeastern Asia, and in the Indian Ocean, The 
2945, not visible in the United States. The be- | ending is visible generally in the western Pacific 
gining is visible generally in the Pacific Ocean, | Ocean, the Antarctic regions, Australia, the Indian 
th Antarctic regions, Australia, eastern and! Ocean, Asia, and eastern and southern Africa. 
e ; CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ECLIPSE 

i ; a. Greenwich Mean Time 

: d h m d h 
foon enters penumbra....June 25 12 25.6 p.m. | Moon leaves umbra........ June 25 4 5 
Moon enters umbra.......Jume 25 1 37.3 p.m.| Moon leaves penumbra..... June 25 6 
ddle of the eclipse...... June 25 3 13.9 p.m. 


The magnitude of the eclipsé is 0.865 (Moon’s diameter is 1.0). 
A Total Eclipse of the Sun, July 9, 1945, {| Turkostan. The partial eclipse is visible in North 
e in the United States. The path of totality | America, Greenland, Europe, North Africa, north- 


ns in Idaho, crosses central and eastern Cana- | ern and western Asia. : ya 
Greenland, Scandinavia, and Russia, ending in 


CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ECLIPSE 
Eastern Standard Time 


qd hm ahm vy 

oe ees July 9 5 59.6 a.m. apparent noon ............ July 9 8 25.1 a.m Sey 

al Eclipse begins........ July 9 7 13.8 a.m. | Central eclipse ends.......... July 9 9 40.9 a.m._ ss 
tral eclipse at local Bolipse > @nGBi . .ouis. See <n Bo tk July 9 10 55.2 azm.- ¥, 
Local Standard Times eG 4 

A. M. July 9,, 1945 ‘ : 


Be- Mag- 
gin- |Mid-| End | ni- Place 
ning; dle 


Be- ) Mag-- 
gin- | Mid-| End] ni- 
ning| dle tude 


33)"3 Bs Raleigh, N *s "sl" Sal's Bil 0.51 
2 53} 3 42) O. IGT AS ea, ae cb so :51-- 
5 13) 6 6] 0. Richmond, Va 6 4| 6 57) 7 55) 0.54 ee 
5 15] 6 10) 1. 6 4| 6 57| 7 56) 0.59 ‘ . 
4| 5 57) 6 55} 0. 6 5] 6 59] 7 58] 0.56 . «J 
5) 5 58) 6 0. 6 5| 7 0} 8 O} 0.55 us 
6| 5 59] 6 9. Philadelphia, Pa. 6 6|.7 1) 8 2) 0.57. De 
6| 5 59] 6 0. Cleveland, Ohio... 6 7) 7 2|8 3] 0.66 
8 6 2) 7 0. 6 7} 7 3) 8 4 0.70 
..| 5 47) 6 0. 6 717 3) 8 4) 0.57 
1) 5 49) 6 0. 6 717 4,8 6 0.58 | 
976 2 0. 6 8| 7 618 9 0.61 
96 2 ¥ 0. 6 87 418 6) 0.59. 
10} 6 6) 7 0. ass .--|6 8 7 4) 8 7) 0.466 
12} 6 7| 7 Oo. ethacal NOY. oe cals a o's 6 8 7 4) 8. 7| 0.63 
14,6 8 7 0. Cambridge, Mass....... 6 97 6) 8 9 0.58 
wr 6 1th 7 0. Hanover, N. H......... 6 10) 7 8] 8 12) 0.62 
0} 6 47) 7 0. Augusta, Maine......... 6 11] 7 10) 8 15) 0.61 
1) 6 51) 7 0. ; 


- af axim: duration of the total phase on the central line is Im 15.6s, occurring on the east- 
coast of Greenland, longitude 20 degrees west, latitude 70 degrees north. ; 


v , December 18- | southeastern part of the Pacific Océan. The endin; 
Moss, qeible in the Ld pat The begin- | is visible generally in the extreme northern art 
is visible generally in central and western | of Asia, Europe, Africa, except the extreme e m 
Europe, Africa, the western part of the part, the Atlantio and Arctic Oceans, North Amer- 3 


Ocean, the Atlantic and Arctic Oceans, | ica and South America, * 
America, South America, and the extreme ‘. 


CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ECLIPSE — 
Eastern Standard Time 


da h 
m 

38.4 p.m. | Total eclipse ends.......... Dec. 18 10 0 
= Moon leaves umbra........Dec. 18 11 3. 
p.m. | Moon leaves penumbra.....Dec. 18 12 2 
p.m. 

‘oon’s. diameter is 1.0). 


it % ; da 
n enters penumbra..... Dec: 1g 


ecli gins Dec. 
le Bethe eclpise...... Dec. 18 


Morning and Evening Stars, 1945 


G2 MORNING STARS EVENING STARS 
r ‘ Feb. 28; April 13 to June 15; | Mercury—Feb. 28 to April 13; June 15 to Aug. 20; 
Ip terbct Sb: Dee. 1 to ead of year. Oct 2 to Dec. 7. 

April ae te ee vane Venus—Jan. 1 to April 15. 
TY ren 13 Oct! Jupiter—March 13 to Oct. 1. ; 
- q (37 f year. upi Poi 
yep gio end ot year Bae ae Saturn—Jan. 1 to July 6. a 


; % j ‘ 
) 


Astronomical—Sun’s Right Ascension and ‘Declination 


1 


The Sun’s Apparent Right Ascension and Declination, 194. 


ey oe r RIBS Beers tdci Sarl sett oi oiodad: fred oiog we ar-ie Scr pa fe 


(Washington—Apparent Moon) 


g | BNSRS*RBENecaana-agoRyoagodgese Sessa ngce, 


I 9 ea 
Hs 2 CMC HID ADOOM™ MO WMA CH FN NM OH HID IND OM KO a 
- et ome ort SS Set Stet ret ret rie 
* feel UT ang Lat Nea | a aH 1 TB a ag ait ! 
HD NO OD 019191919 O00 SANA G09 00 09 14 DDD Dro) mh res i rtQOlm Hono ee a 
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was obtained (1943) by a comparative study of gold spectrum lin 


STUDY REVEALS GOLD IN THE SUN 


‘gold in the Sun 
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Astronomical—The Sun; The Planets and Solar System, 161 


The Sun’s Semi-Diameter and Horizontal Parallax 
(Washington—Apparent Noon) | 


Equat. Equat. Equ worry 
Semi- Horiz. 1945 Semi- Horiz. 1945 Semi- Herts: 
Diameter | Parallax Diameter /Parallax ‘| Diameter | Parallax 
=. 7-3 Si ee eater ois cer tae a SEN STN, 
, ” ” ; ” ” ” 
16 17.88 8.95 May 1] 15 53.98 8.73 |;Aug.. 29 8.71 
16 17.62 8.95 ll} 15 51.68 8.71 ||Sept. 8 er 
16 16.95 &.94 21) 15 49.77 8.69 18 8.76 
16 15.79 8.93 31; 15 48.16 8.68 28 8.78 
16 14.12 8.92 June 10| 15 46.88 8.67 |/Oct 8 8.81 : 
16 12.16 8.90 20; 15 46.11 8.66 18 8.83 Mee: 
16 9.88 8.88 30; 15 45.73 8.66 28 8.86 
1G) 7.2! 8.85 July 10) 15 45.76 8.66 ||Noy. 7 8.88 | 
16 4.63 8.83 20; 15 46.31 8.66 17 8.90 f 
16 1.88 8.81 30; 15 47.24 8.67 27 8.92 
15 59.08 8.78 Aug 9} 15 48.55 8.68 ||Dec. 7 8.93 
15 56.47 8.76 19) 15 50.32 8.70 17 8.94 
27) 8.95 
The Planets and the Solar System 
Approx. Dist. from Earth ‘ 
» Mean Sidereal | Dist. from Sun in Miles Millions of Miles , 
of Daily |Revolution : 
Planet Motion Days Maximum | Minimum | Maximum |} Minimum Ee 
- 
43,355,000) 566, 136 50 At 
67,653,000 7 161, 25 | . 
.342,000 : BAY. oS ea ¥ 
248 35 ‘ 
99.128} 4332. 506,710, 940, 600 367 “a 
120 .455}10759. 5,570,000) 836,700, 1028 744 ha | 
42 .231/30685. 1,866,800,000} 1,698,800,000 1960 1606 ; i TS 
21.535\60187. 2,817,400,000)2,769,600,000 2910 » 2677 ae. 
14.325|90470. 4,300 000,000) 2,.750,000,000) 4400 2700 


Cg 


_ Jupiter has 4 large and 7 small satellites, or moons, revolving around it; Saturn has 9; Uranus, 4; : ey 
iptune, 1; the Earth, 1; Mars, 2 % 


ah od 
y joan 1 


Name Eccentricity Synodicai Inclination of Orbital Velocity — r Fh 
of of Revolution— Orbit to Miles © ve 
Planet Orbit* Days Ecliptic* Per Second 4s fa 
nal ir : Ae. 

7 4 29 A 

3 aia) 21 a 
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Mean Annual} Mean Long. |Annual 
Longitude /|Longitude ot Agua oftheAscend-|Sidereal| Peri- |Aphe- 
at the Epoch*|the Peri’el’n* | Motion ing Node* Motion | helion 


50 PA Ber 7.6 4.59 
‘1 | +.0:5 7.9 1.91 
Eas Ce ee ae ey a BE 0:97 
47.6 | +16.0 | ee 0.36 | 
hee be ae ee LO |, <d3.8 0.034 
14.0 | +20:2 15 | —18:9 0.010 
5.0 | + 7.8 Ra ee ae 0.002 
3.9 | —20.9 ‘4 | =10:6 0.001 
; 2 |-+ 0.2 19. (Meenas 0,001 


Bpoch, January 0, 1945, Greenwich Mean Noon. 


Semi-Diameter Gate Prope 


‘At In able 

At Unit |Mean| Miles |Volume} Mass. | sity Axial ‘em- 
= =1. =1. tati f: Power r- 

Dis- Eeoe ws @=1. | @=1.|@=1 Rotation a) Fons i 


oe 


e 5 nce ; 
ONE LTS TEAL TA deen eta 3,700,000,000 miles. Perihelion will occur in 1989 


taff, Arizona. as | and Aphelion in 2114. It lies in the constellation 
See ae rom ugh ioe that aes of Cancer. During 1945 its general posige me Be 
nd public announcement made on March 13, | sky will be 9 hours in right ascension and 24 
Tts mass, according to a-necent determination | degrees in north declination. i 


00000 0.2 "9 7 42 | 27.9 + 12,000 
.1333434.| 0.26 27. , 
ttt bs 0.055] 0.04 | 0.68 23 15 43 | 0.3 + 600 
0.876} 0.83 | 0.94 1649 9| 0.9 + 
1.000] 1-000) 1.00 23.56 4| 1.0 + 
0.020) 0.012] 0.60 743 12| 0.2 + 
21 0.150) 9.108 9.71 24 37 23 Q.4 aE 
18. é 5 — 
Seieo| 703. |°9s.2_ | 0-12 10 14 24 |' 12 — 330. 
59. 0.25 10°). 8-3 Vas — 
36. 16466| 72. 0.24 15 40°, he a0 — 400 
$ mean distance. ; At 
; i eare , ig about 0.83 of the of the 
ete ere ps. ea obit. ort oy et | On. +4 Tercriae diante from.the Sun is about 
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Astronomical—The Moon and Its Phases 
The Moon’s Phases, 1945 (Standard Time) 


(A.M., light figures, P.M., black) 


t ‘| Central Pacific ; Alaska | q 
sta Time Std. ete pee Pes. : Sea; Sime Phd? eto ye! 
Ay ti N St. Louis, New enver, Sa an Francisco, air! 7 | 
apes, Bere aor gatas de Orleans, Etc. |Lake City, Etc.|/L.Angeles,Etc. Etc. a ‘I 
- HM. H. M. H. M. HM. 7 
‘g |Last Quarter..| 6 7 47 6 47 4 47° Cs — al 
& |New Moon...| 14 12 6 13d 11 6 9 6 i 
> 0 6 48 5 48 3 48 y 148 
; 1 41 12 41 10 41 8 41 8 
: ‘4 55 3 55 1 55 44 1155 | 
12 33 11 33 9 33 7.33 | 
3 38 2 38 12 38 18d 1038 || 
I~ 7. 6 7 4 7 Rem 
11 30 10 30 8 30 6 30 q 
10 51 9 51 7 51 5 Si at 
2 11 111 TV 17 9 1oel 
12 44 11 44 9 44 7 44.5 
io A CUS ee Se ee ee —————— 
2 18 1 18 11 18 918 
7 29 6 29 29 2 29 
2 46 1 46 18d 11 46 946 
5 33 4 33 2 33 12 33 
% ba 12-2 10 2 Sia 
@ 3 21 221 12 21 10 21 
s 5 12 412 2 12 12 
69 7 49 5 3 49 
© .|Last Quarter..} 3 815 715 5 31508 
f |New Moon...| 39 11 26 10 26 8 626 
First Quarter..|| 17 9 5 8 5 6 4 5-@ 
|Full Moon....| 25 10 8 9 8 z 5 8 
' Hast Quarter. 2 113 12 13 I 10 8 135% 
2 |New Moon... 9 8 35 7 35 5 te | 
3 |First Quarter 17 24 Pu 1 16d 11 1 
= |Full Moon 24 9 25 8 25 6 425 
: Last Quarter 31 5 30 4 30 se 12 30 
‘> Ne. ae _—————$ a 
eo, |New Moon 7 7 32 6 32 4 2: 3205 
5° |First Quarter 15 7 26° 6 26 4 ; 2 2655 
< |Full Moon.. 23 73 6 3 4 2.3 4 
t ¢ Quarter 29 10 44 9 44 7 544 | 
4s |New Moon.. 6 8 43 7 43 5 43 3°43} 
a irst Quarter..| 14 12 38 1r 38 10:38 9 38 7 38 5 
@ |Full Moon....| 21 3 46 2 46 12 46 10 46 
Last Quarter 28 6 24 5 24 24 324” 1249 
— — —EE : oe 
+ |New Moon 6 12 22 5d 11 22 10 22 9 22 7 22 
6  |First Quarter 14 4 38 3 38 1 38 13d 11 38 
Full Moon... .| * 21 12 32 20d 11 32 10 32 9 32 7 32a 
Last Quarter..| 27 5 30: 430 2 30 -12 30 7 
- |New Moon...| 4 6 11 5 11 411 3 11 11-3 
§  |First Quarter..| . 12 6 34 5 34 4 34 3 34 i 34 | 
% |Full Moon....| 19 10 13 9 13 8 13 (oe 5°13 
Last Quarter..| 26 8 28 7 28 6 28 5 28 3.28 
. |New Moon...| 4 1 6 12 6 11 6 1 e 
First Quarter..| 12 6 5 5 5 ~ 4.5 3 2 { 3 Hp | 
Full Moon....| 18 917 8 17 7 6 17 417 9) 
‘Last Quarter..| 26 3 0 2 0 1 0 12 0 25d 10 0 | 
The Moon . 


' The moon completes a circuit around the earth 1,080 miles respectively—we shall have for 
in a period whose mean or average length is 27| nearest approacn of aces f oe 
reece ye Cen anaes ot HS | 216.829 miles te et ere ene a 

in common @ earth around the sun,| The orbit’s for urye, 
the mean duration of the lunar month—that is, the always cueuie iawand: the yet wie ys bes! 4 
time from new moon to new moon—is 29 days 12 The moon revolves on an axis and the time off 


synod aes which is called the moon’s| rotation is exactly equal to the time’ of reyolut 


from her tance from the.earth the sum of the he tid 

stwo radii of the earth and moon—viz., 3,963 and! tide-raising power of Tponn Rank Ri rary 3. 

; MOON’S PERIGEE AND APOGEE, 1945 : ‘ , 
(Eastern Standard Time) : 4 


Perigee, 1945 Apogee, 1945 
——————————————— 


Beene n oPM January - D: 

_February...14. 7 A.M 1 A.M. ||February.:: 2 11.A/M.‘|‘August.. 1” 

March, me 14 4PM i BM March..... 2 : |September.. 

May... 1PM 21 9AM y= ahaha apo 

MUNG La os 3 P.M. |November..18 9 P.M. ||May..//>" ‘99 ¢ Rema 1 P/M. 
December..17__8 A.M, ||June.:.: 1.119 12 noon |December..29 6 ALM 


Each month the moon is said to be in perigee The ave time f f r fror 
when nearest to the earth and hen iis $,19t perigee to perigee, or f 
farthest from the earth, SE ETRE. S Bs e anotalietic els gic: 13h. 18m S56 eee 


«pe 
¥ , 


Star Table, 1945 


Decli- Star Right | Decli- 
nation tude | lax | Yrs.} Ascen.|nation 


HM. Sab Geminorum Rota 
.2 65 | 0 5.5|/+28 47 (Castor). .| 1 it 
.4 50] @ 6.2/+58 51 Canis Min 
S2eehe og 9 300 | 0 10.4/+14 53 (Procyon).| 0 22 
A Phoenicis.. 4 65 | 0 23.6/—42 36 Geminorum pu 
ae Cassiopeiae (Pollux)...| 1 10 
) 3 150 | 0 37.4/+56 14 Puppis ..... 2 9 
Mis chslork =2 80 | 0 40.8)—18 17 Velorum 2 13 
T’ Cassiopeiae.| 2.2 80 | 0 53.4/+60 25 Hydrae..... 2 25) 
YB: Andromedae .4 65 | 1 6.6/+35 20 Leonis 
‘A Cassiopeiae.| 2.8 50 | 1 22.2}+59 57 (Regulus).| 1 14 
A Eridani Leonis...... 2 7 
.6 65 | 1 35.7|—57 31 Ursae Maj..| 2 41 
Ursae Maj..| 2 3 
1 300 45.6/+89 0 Leonis...... 2 50 
; ihn 7 50 51/6|+20 32 Leonis 
3 150 0.5;+42 4 (Denebola)| 2 53 
Pea a -2 80 4.1/+23 12 Ursae Maj 2 0 
ut 300 6.3)}+34 44 Grusie:§ ee, 1 48 
ae Shoes 8 150 59.4)+ 3 53 Gorti ee 6 
“ee oak 300 0.8/+53 18 Virginis 2 eg 
Ve eee .9 150 20.4)+49 40 Crusis......| 1 23 
S| 300 39.1)+47 37 Ursae Maj- 


oris (Alioth) 


BR ENIO RO col Ow NWN WHO WwW BR NY HMOWDOUN BROROW NNO A ® 


1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
.0 300 | 3 44.2)/423 56 Ursae Maj- 
9 300 | 3 50.7;/+31 43 oris (Mizar).| 2 
0 500 | 3 54.2/+39 51 Virginis 
2 150 | 3 55.5)—13 40 (Spica)...| 1 
.6 100 | 4 25.4/+19 4 Ursae Maj- 
(Alkaid)..| 1 
-l 55 | 4 32.8}+16 24 Bootis...... 2. 
“ETA. 13y 25 | 4 46.9\/+ 6 54 Centauri 0. 
9 150 | 4 53.4 2 
.3 300 | 5 2.7)/+41 10 £.Bootis 
9 65|5 6.1/— 5 9 (Arcturus)| 0 
Centauri 0. 
3 500 | 5 11.9/— 8 16 Bootis...... 2. 
Ursae Min 2. 
2 50.| 5 12.6)+45 57 Coronae 
Borealis 2. 
ya 150 | 5 22.2/+ 6 18 Serpentis 2 
SEP RS .8 100 | 5 22.8)+28 34 Scorpii.....| 2 
5 500 | 5 29.2)— 0°20 Scorpii..... 2 
id 150 | 5 30.3})—17 52 Scorpii 
costs 9 500 | 5 32.7|— 5 57 (Antares).| 1 
8 300 | 5 33.4/-— 1 14 Herculis 2 
.0 300 | 5 34.4/4+21 7 Trianguli 
.0 500 | 5 38.0/— 1 58 Australis.| 1. 
-2 300 | 5 45.1/— 9 41 Scorpii.... 4] 2. 
Ophiuchi...| 2. 
.0 150 | 5 52.2|/+ 7 24 Scorpii..... it 
ja 100 | 5 55.5|+44 57 Ophiuchi.,.} 2. 
eS Mv 100 | 5'56.0|+37 13 Draconis...| 2. 
-Canis Maj. :0 300 | 6 20.3)—17 56 Lyrae (Vega)| 0. 
t Carinae. Aquilae 
9 150 | 6 22.7|/—52 40 (Altair)...] 0.9 
9 65 | 6 34.5}+16 27 Gyenis.33 0 2.3 
Pavonis 2.1 
-6 9 | 6 42.7|/—16 38 Cygni 
6 300 | 6 56.5|—28 54 (Deneb) 1 
-0 7 


Pegasi...... 
Piscis Aust. . 


e when star is on meridian, subtract R. A.M. S. of the sun table below from the star’s © 
Ser eters is first adding 24h to the latter, if necessary; mark arg result P. M. if less than 12h.; 
if greater than 12h. Subtract 12h and mark the remainder A. : : 


AT 
ea 
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PH PPD PPO bo PPP bulb POW HF N HWS by WbpOey prow WwW b pb 
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° 
i=) 
led 
i) 
Cc 
es 


gen 9 


in Right Ascension of Mean Sanh 1945 


“(at Washington—Mean Noon) 
R. A. 


Be Ay R. A. R. 
Date | M.S. Date | M.S. Date | M. 
Cae See ae | An ae eal aM | We Zz 


aM. S. || Date Ri. = Date | 


Saar 


H. M. 
ug. 29 Oct. 28 
pt. 8 5 


PoP ‘S&S 
CORAM D 
CORO HAs 
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Planetary Configurations, 1945 


light figures; P.M., black figures) 


(Eastern Standard Time. AM., 
D. H. M. 
we Jan. 1 6 — @ in perihelion 
2 9 — 8 stationary 
4-321 ¢ AC AS: 3°55’ 
12312 ¢ 8 € 8 S.0°10’ 
12 3— my stationary 
12.4 2 &o C AS. 1°51’ 
12 10 — 8 gr. elong. W. 23° 40’ 
13 — — (0) / annular eclipse 
Din 9. 2 ig 9 IC 9) N&Be 50" 
25.12 34 o b € b Ne 0° 30’ 
25 6 — Q in 2 
26: 10\-— ¢ 8G! 8 N:'0° 22’ 
311029 y AC AS. 3° 43’ 
Feb. 2 1 — 8 in aphelion 
: 2 5— Q er. elong. E. 46° 52’ 
10 4388 ¥ FSF ©C A S.0°5' 
11 210 ¢ 8 € 8 N.0°3’ 
143 7¢292C¢C @9N.8°1' 
214 3.0 b © b N.0°35" _ 
22 9 — 8 gr. hel. lat. S. 
28 12 438 y A © 4S. 3° 25” 
i 28 12 — Q in perihelion 
28 4— o& 8 © superior 
Mar. 5 5 — b stationary 
» 10 3— Q greatest brilliancy 
W43¢ eC o&N.1° 43 
13 7— Pf 4AO 
13 10 — 8 in Q 
14.456 ¢ 8 € 8 N. 5°33’ 
146 530¢ 2@¢ &.N.11° 46’ 
18. 1 — 8 in perihelion 
20 6 38 © enters rT. spring com. 
20 9 54 o' b- © b N.O° 26’ 
22 6 — 2 gr. hel. Ps N. 
24 9 — Q stationary 
26 4 — 8 gr. elong. E. 18° 46’ 
271213 ¢ AC 4 8. 3°16 
28 7— 8 gr. hel. lat. N. 
Apr. 3 6 — 8 stationary 
927% SE PSPN 3°14 
122 554 ¢ 8 € 8 N.7°53’ 
12 758 « 2 € Q N. 12°58’ 
13 9— ¢& 8 © inferior 
14 7 — ou gr. hel. lat. S 
16 12 — ¢ Q © inferior ‘ 
W752 ¢ b € b N.O°7 
23 1250 y 4A © AS. 3°21’ 
. 25 6 — 8 stationary 
26 2— f 8.2. 8 8.616" 
May 11+ 8° in aphelion 
47 — 2 stationary 
8ll—¢¥ AC AN.4°7' 
9 553 ¢ 2 € 9N.7°9' 
9 12 — ros in perihelion 
962¢8C 8 K. 2° 0’ 
—7— 8 gr. aon me 26° 13° 
12°9 31 ¢ b C Pb 
15 1 — 314 Stanioee - 
Bley 2 ¢ iouy, 
21 10 — 2 greatest pee 
21 9— 8 gr. hel. lat. 8. 
» Jume6 651 xe SF CAN 49 
: 6 417 ¥ 2 © 9 N. 2°42" 
9 8550 8 € 8 N.2° 29’ 
9 9— 8 in Q 
lt 2¢ b €¢ b S.0°34 
14 12 — 8 in perihelion 
16 7—o¢r8oO superior 
16 422 ¢ 4 © Y 8. 3° 56’ 
20 7 — 9 in aphelion 
21 152 (0) enters 95 sum. com* 
Beare "2 ues 
v4 — gr. elong. W. 45° 46’ 
24 7 8 er. hel. Tat. Ney 
25 — — Cc Partial eclipse 


Aug. 
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Astronomical—Planetary Configurations 


ro) 99 068 0 


“@ 


eaeecacks — , . J 
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| Pa Astronomical—Magnetic Declinations; Atmosphere 165, 


. . Table of Magnetic Declination 


ie 1! Source: United States Coast and Geodeti 
i: Value. observed at selected points, reduced to January, 1944; nine: See, aanitinl change. 


“hs ees (+) sign to the annual change denotes increasing declination, and a minus (—J sign the 
oe (Specially prepared for the World Almanac in the Office of the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
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TERRITORIES AND DEPENDENCIES 
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The Atmosphere 


Source: United States Weather Bureau, Washington 

posed of a mixture of gases | sea level with a force of nearly 15 pounds pe 

earth. It is | square inch of surface. 4 

sea of gases, at the We can not see the gases, and since they per- 
The principal con-| meate all our tissues we do not feel their pressure 
in about the | except when they are in motion as wind. It used 


and hence the saying “‘light-as air. 
Since the density of air at sea level is only about 
one eight-hundredth part that of water. it follows 
that the atmosphere would be eight hundred times 
34 feet, or about 5 miles in depth if it were of the 
same density at all altitudes, whichJt is not. Gases 
are easily compressed, and therefore the layers near 
sea level have the greatest density because they are 
compressed by the weight of all that lies above. 
With increase of distance above sea leyel this 
weight is decreased steadily by the amount of air 
that is left below. and thus the pressure and density 
gradually diminish to nothingness, ~ 


downward, and obeying the law of 
fay. also press im every other direction at 


.|47 10| 67 57\22 44Wi+1]i Alaska .|DemarcationPt.|69 391141 00138 35 E|—7 


to be supposed that the anaes had no weight. j 
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166' ; Astronomical—Time 


Astronomical Time 


Source: United States Naval Observatory 


Time is the measurement of the earth’s rotation 
on its axis. This rotation causes the stars to ap- 
pear to cross the sky from east to west, in the 
Same manner as the Sun. 

Even if the Earth did not rotate at all on its own 
axis, the Sun would rise and set once during the 
year because of the Earth’s journey around it. 

The stars are tfot within the Earth’s orbit. They 
are'so far distant that their apparent positions are 
oy very slightly affected by the Earth’s orbital 
motion. . 

The positions of the stars are commonly reckoned 
from @ point in the sky known as the vernal 
Saulnex. That point moves very slowly among the 
stars. 


The period of the Earth’s rotation measured with 
Tespect to the Vernal Equinox is called a sidereal 
day. or apparent equinoctial day. 

The Period measured with respect to the Sun is 
called an apparent solar day. 

e Superior solar and sidereal days are of 
variable length. 

€ longest apparent solar day occurs about 
Dec. 23, and it exceeds the average day in length 
by approximately 30 seconds. In order to_over- 
come this objection, mean time has been devised. 

Mean solar time, which is universally used in or- 
dinary life, is sometimes ahead of and sometimes 
behind apparent solar time, but on the average it 
is the same. 


Source: Smithsonian Physical Tables, Eighth Revised Edition ¥. 


transits of Mercury, the eclipses of Jupiter’s satel- 
lites. Changes in the speed of rotation of the 


his may be dué to shifts of matter within or on 
the earth. The following figure by Brown indicates 
that in 1928 the earth was about 25 sec. ahead of 
a she ag Totational motion during the last three 
centuries. N 


Standard Time and War Time \ . 

Source: U. S. Bureau of Standards; Interstate Commerce Commission ; f 

in | Mountai p a 

24 hours,” says the U. S. Bureau of Standards, andard. ‘Time on ee prime Zones tise besarte | 


« 


‘gives a time change of 1 hour for every 15° of 
longitudé. That is, if observations were made on 
the transit of the sun across the meridian at points 
Separated by 15° of longitude, it would be found 
that the time of transit at two such points would 
differ by 1 hour. If the separation of the points of 
observation were decreased, the difference in time 


- would be decreased in the same Proportion. 


“Since the distance around the earth is less at 


en Congress directed 
Commission to establish limits for the various time 
zones in this country. ‘ 

The United States is divided into four standard 
time zones, each approximately 15° 
in width. All paces in each zone use, instead of 
their own local time, the time counted from. the 
transit of the ‘‘mean sun” across the meridian 
Page passes through the approximate center of 


nrhese time zones are designated 
Central, Mountain, and Pacific, ‘and th e Fite 


of longitude 


boundary between the Central and the Mount; 
Time ones ise Central Standard Time: eens 
ackenzie, S. D.; Phillipsburg, Kas.: 


‘Stockton, Kas.: Plainville, Kas.; Ellis, kas. 


All other places’ on thi ! 
stant Pine 3 8 boundary use: Mountain 


oF as a whole is recorded until March 19, 1918, 
All municipalities on the boundary between | 


\ 
“The rotation of the earth about its axis once in 


- cl 

The difference between these two kinds of ¢: 
is called the equation of time. Its maximum value: 
is a little over 16 minutes. The difference be-. 
tween mean equinoctial and apparent equinoctial 
or sidereal time is due to nutation. Its greatest: 
value is only a little over a second, and its ereatest: 
daily change is a little more than a hundredth ef} 
@ second. bat a 

On account of the fact that this difference is so: 
small, sidereal time’ has generally been used by} 
astronomers. In recent years a few observatories, | 
including the Naval Observatory, have begun tot 
employ mean equinoctial time in computing thes 
rates of precision clocks. i y 

The Calendar Year begins at the stroke of 12 one 
the night of Dec. 31. ‘The solar day and the calen- » 
dar month also begin at midnight. The interval 
during which the Earth makes one absolute revolu- - 
tion round the Sun is called a Sidereal Year, and 
consists of 365 days, 6 hours, 9 minutes and 9.6% 
seconds. i’ 

The Tropical Year, on which the return of the 
Seasons depends, is the interval between two con-: 
secutive returns of the Sun to the Vernal Equinox. - 

The Tropical Year, therefore, consists of 3655 
days, 5 hours, 48 minutes and 46 seconds. The 
Tropical Year is not of uniform length: it is now 
slowly decreasing at thé rate of .530 second per’ 
century, but this variation will not always con- 
tinue. | 


THE EARTH’S ROTATION. - 7 
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The earth’s rotation from this cause should*haye 


The moon should continue recede until its 
Period of revolution and that of the earth’s Zota-: 
a8 os equal to 47 of our present days. S| 


earth, ultimately coming within Roche's limi 
{about twice the earth’s Tadius), breaking up,| 
Possibly, into a ring like Saturn’s. 


h 
hearings . in Georgia, the Commission ne 


Feb. 9; 1942. wing the of this law, | 
the President issued an order designating the times 3 
for the various zones as Eastern War Time own 

‘ime ( M War Time: 


a ee 
{ Nore Are went Pa years ime on April 
i = chigan gave defense cities ¢ rivilege, | 
as of Feb. 5, 1943, of retaining Eastern War Time, 


Georgia, in Jan. 1943, put the State on Centeal | 
War Time. 4 


pine: x 
aster; Puerto Rico,’ 4 hours slower; Samc 
hours clower; Virgin Islands, 4 hours Slower. ite: 

a 


ard time Signals are transmi ‘rom the 
U. S. Naval Speer aary throug! aoe Aroha 
and over wires to various points using this st 
the stuansmmbeton ae iat nas bean abo 
an e, t mo 
transferred to NSS (AtnapOLey, a ae 
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Standard Time Zones of the World 


Source: Interstate Commer-e Commission and U. 8S. Hydrographic Office 


nigh ‘Standard time for the world, like longitude, is | meridian. Places to the east of there have faster 
yeounted from Greenwich, England, as the prime | time; places to the west of there have slower time. 


a INTERNATIONAL DATE LINE 


The International Meridian Conference, held in 
) Washington, D. C., (1884) established as the 
# prime meridian, from which time was to be 
‘Counted, the meridian passing through Greenwich, 
‘England. The meridian 180° from this prime 
ij) meridian was made the International Date Line, 
) but, in order to include islands of the same group 
a. the same day, it has been necessary to vary the 
e from the 180th meridian at some places. The 
‘Official date line runs from 70° N. to 60° S. in 
accordance with the following description: 
_ Starting at the 180th meridian at 70° N.; thence 
southeasterly to 169° W., 65° N., thence south- 
Westerly to 170° E. 52°30’ N., thence southeasterly 
to the 180th meridian at 48° N., thence southerly 
_ On the 180th meridian to 5° S., thence southeasterly 
to 172°30’ W., 15°30’ S., thence southerly to 45°30’ 
§., thence southerly on the 180th meridian to 60° S. 
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realis and Aurora Australis are 
TO raht in the high levels of the Earth’s 
which at times become yery bright and 
lorful. They are most frequently seen in two 
‘road belts which die ae ea along the 
undarie: ar regions. 
ae reels OF northern lights show 
frequency along a path which 
aska in a south- 


Er asitarcite continent and the little-known 


d auroral displays are 


~The 
er the 


Sense and. widely sprea 
Revised with high sunspot-activity and world- 
id tic-electric storms. At such times 

al displays are seen as far south as, the West 
'ndies in the Northern Hemisphere, and as far 
n0! as Australia and New Zealand in the South- 
oa in. which auroral displays occur has 


be ound. io be ‘approximately between fifty and 


STANDARD TIME DIFFERENCES—UNITED STATES CITIES’ 
At 12 o’clock U. S. Eastern Standard Time. the clocks in the cities of the United States-are: 


STANDARD TIME DIFFERENCES—NEW YORK AND FOREIGN CITIES . 
At 12 o’clock noon United States Eastern Standard Time, the standard time if foreign cities is as 


Pran taly rate dur: the war on German Summer Time which is sev 
x Siasaand Time: eagland Summer Time is six hours ahead. 
Fe # At places marked * the time noted is in the morning of the following day. 


When crossing this line in a westerly direction 
Gi. e., from west longitude to east longitude), the 
date must be advanced 1 day, and when pga 
in an easterly direction (east longtitude to wes 
longtitude), the date must be set back 1 day. 

The line is so bent that it passes through Bering 
Strait with Asia to the West and Alaska to the 
East, then bends West so as to leave all the Aleu- 
tian Islands on the East. The line turning east 
again follows the 180° meridian again until 5°. 
below the equator, when it bends to the east toward 
the Samoan Islands which are left to the east and 
away from the Fiji Islands to the west. It continues 
south on the meridian of: 172°30’ W. to 45°30’ S., 
Ton New Zealand and thence the line 
continues southwesterly to the 180th meridian at 
an oe thence southerly on the 180th meridian 
to 60° S. 


Richmond, Va... 
St. Paul, Minn.... 
Rochester, N. Y.. 
Salt Lake City, U 
San Francisco, Cal 
Savannah, G 
Seattle, Wash. 
St. Louis, M 


fAdaaaaas 
BREERERE 
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S yar 2.00 N Shanghai...) 1.00 a.m 
5.00 P. Singapore.. .}12.00 mM1D. 
5.00 P.M. |/Stockholm .| 6.00 P.aM. 
5.00 P.M. 
5.00 P.M. 3.00 A.M.* 
1.00 a.M.* 8.30 P.M. 
1.00 a.M. 2.00 A.M.* 
1.30 P.M. 1.00 P.M. 
2.00 NOON 9.00 A.M. 
aeiet 8.00 P.M. - see | 6.00 P.M. 
S anal si 6.00 P.M. 6.00 P.M. | 
(| eeraes 5.00 P.M. 
Perens ets a. 1.00 a.m.*}} N.Z..... 4.30 A.M.* 
RiodeJaneiro} 2.00 P.M. 1.00 a.m. 
Rome....... 6.00 P.M. 2.00 A.M.* 
poeeae Ps ee 6.00 P.M. , 
(Chile). ...1 1.00 P.m, 
en hours 


The Aurora 
Source: Dep’t of Research in Terrestrial Magnetism, Carnegie Institution of Washington 


two hundred miles above, the Earth’s surface. 


Analysis of the light of aurorae has shown that it is 
wise by electrical discharges in oxygen and 
rogen. \ . 
The various shapes and directions usually as- 
sumed by the aurorae and their positions with 
respect to the Earth’s magnetic field show that 
this magnetic field and its variations are con- 
trolling factors in the formation of displays. 
The association of aurorae with solar and terres- 
trial magnetic-electric pueoaeees indicates that 
the sun is the source of energy that produces the 
aurorae. The electrical condition of the upper 
atmosphere is largely determined by the incident 
ultra-violet light and streams of charged corpuscles 
from the sun and by high-speed charged corpuscles 
from outer space, known as cosmic rays. 
The exact mechanism by which one or more of 
these forms of energy produce the aurorae is not 
Known. New researches under way upon auroral 


and geomagnetic data, also using radio waves to — 


analyze the different regions of the Earth’s upper 
atmosphere, will facilitate an understanding of this 
mechanism 


=) 
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Ast-nomieal-Winds and Velocities: Weather Signals 
’_- Winds, Their Force and Official Designations 


‘ 


The Beaufort wind scale is used by the U. S. Weather Bureau in its forecasts. 4 
Designa- Mil er | Designa- Miles per | Designa- Miles per | Designa- Miles per 

dion Hour ‘ion howe tion hour _ tion hour 

alm: ..... Less than 1 | Moderate....... 13 to 18} Strong.......... 25 to 38| Whole gale......55 to 75. 
Light. Baste tO 7 PReshie ec gaaseel) 00241 Galeaient il ace 7 39 to 54} Hurricane:..... Above 7% 
Gentle a. sis... 8 to 12 a 


Cyclone is the name applied to a system of 
winds circulating about a center of low barometric 
pressure at the earth’s surface. The winds blow 
spirally inwards and the whole area travels at the 
rate of 20 miles or more an hour. The direction 

e in equatorial latitudes is from east to west and 
Mm northern latitudes from west to east. In a 
cyclone the wind rotates around the center in a 
direction porosts the hands of a clock. 

.,,4 tornado is a storm along pee seldom more 
than a few hundred yards in width and of 20 to 
30 miles in length. The tornado is accompanied 
by a funnel shaped cloud around which the winds 
tevolve“in a direction opposite to the hands of a 


clock. Tornadoes sometimes rise and fall, which | 
accounts for whole sections unscathed along 4 | 
Path of demolished buildings and uprooted trees, | 
A hurricane is a tropical cyclone, accompanied _ 
by low barometric pressures and winds, sometimes | 
attaining a velocity of 100 miles an hour or more, 
The winds take the form of a circle or oval shaped | 
area, sometimes as much as 300 miles in diameter, 
Hurricanes usually move toward the west or north= ' 
west in the Northern hemisphere at an average | 
rate of from 10 to 15 miles an hour. When the | 
center of the hurricane approaches 25 0. | 
degrees North latitude the direction of the mo- 
tion usually changes to. northeast. ae 


WEATHER BUREAU SIGNALS 4 | 
Source: United States Weather Bureau 


Small Craft Warning—A red pennant indicates 
that moderately strong winds that will interfere 
with the safe operation of small craft are expected. 
No night display of small craft warnings is made. 

Northeast Storm Warning—A red pennant above 
& square red flag with black centre displayed by 
day, or two red lanterns, one above the other, dis- 
Played by night, indicates the approach of a storm 
of violence with N. E. winds. 

Southeast Storm Warning—A red pennant below 
4 square red flag with black centre displayed by 
day, or one red lantern displayed by night, in- 
nt ae approach of a storm of violence with 


. ER. winds. 
Southwest Storm Warning—A white pennant be- 


LOCAL INDICATIONS FOR FORETELLING THE WEATHER ss it 


(Adapted for use with aneroid barometers) j 
ms Barometer Wind from Weather Indicated - 


High and steady SW to NW Fair and little temperature change for one or two d 3. 
High pnd rising rapidly | SW to NW Fair followed by warmer and rain within two days. oo , 
Very high, falling slowly | SW to NW Fair and slowly rising temperature for two days. #1 

_ High and falling slowly | S$ to SE Rain within 24 hours. : B | 
~ High and falling rapidly to SE Increasing wind with rain in 12 to 24 hours F 
High and falling slowly | SE to NE Rain in 12 to 18 hours. < 

High and faling sly’ [E'iote™ * (anerensinG wind With fata sn 29 hours | 

igh and falling slowly C) ummer—light winds, fair. inter—rain in 24 ew 
High and falling rapidly | E to NE is ES ae in 12 to Mee ne Se F 4 

ert—rain or snow and increasing winds. ey |l 

Low and falling slowly SE to NE Rain will continue one or two days. | 

* Low and falling rapidly | SE to NE Rain and high wind; clearing and cooler in 36 hours, —_— 
i ed pat iting aw Hs am pene seen and ord several days. 3 . 
ing Ta; ly i) vere storm soon, clear and cooler 24 h 5 al 

' Low and falling rapidly | EtoN Northwest gales with Reevenrene er snow, cliowed inh winter : 

> ! 


by co. 


Velocity 


Ave |High Stations Avg. |High Stations i | 
Miles|Miles Miles| Miles $ Miles|Miles 
Albany, N. Y.... 8 59 ||Key West, Fla.......] 10 84 } 
Atlanta, Ga. . 10} 51 ||Knoxville, Tenn™:22]} 7! 59 Pa Wares, Cislik’ a is | 
Bismarck, N. Dak 10 | 60 ||Louisville, Ky....271} 9 | 58 ||Portland, Me......., } 
Boston, Mass..... 10 73 ||Memphis, Tenn...... 8 58 ||Rochester, N. ¥ 3 ri | 
Buffalo, N. Y.....:2.] 15 | 73 ||Miami, Fla..... 9} 87 |/St. Louis,"Mo....°°2°]/ ai | @o 
Hatteras, N.C... 117! 13 | 80 ||Minn.-St. Paui 10 | 78 ||Salt Lake City. Utah!|. 8 $3 
: Chattanooga, Tenn 7 | 50 |/Mobile, Ala... 10 | 87 |/San Diego, Calif 1 7) Saget 
Chicago, ll. ....... 11 65 ||Montgomery, Al ve 41 an Francisco, Calif. : 9 50 
» Cincinnati, Ohio..... 7 43 ||Mt. ton, 27 | 188 ||Santa Fe, N. Mex: iG 42 
Cleveland, Ohio......] 13 | 61 ||Nashville, Tenn’... .; 9 | 58 ||Savannah Ga =| . 9 [eraiet 
enver, Colo........] 7] 53 ||New Orleans La... ”~ 8 | 66 Kane, Wash..)--7| 6 | 4] 
Detroit, Mic sees] 12.) 67 [|New York City, N'¥.] 15 | 73 |I"Tatoosh Island ‘Wash.| 15 ala j 
Ft. Smith, Ark... 27! 7 | 57 |\North Head, Wash... 15 | 95 ||Toledo, Ohio.” alae 6 5 
Galveston, Tex. 2.2) Uf 71 [Omaha Neve. 00.00: 73 igton, D/O.1;] 77 f 
: Biyre widts ic ensacola, Fla... ._.. ata , 
. Jacksonville, Fla... .. 9 58 delphia, ie 8s 4 


On top of Mt. Washington, New Hampshi 
April 12, 1934, at 1:21 p.m., there was a wind get 


{ VELOCITY OF WINDS AND DIRECTION 


Max. | Direc- 
Month Veloc’y| tion Day Year 
| January... ....... 66 w 25 
February...... 73 sw 22 lois y 
Mareh....... y 70 nw 28 
24115 RRR eine 65 nw 23 1912 
May... sks wis 69 nw 27 
COS See ea 67 | nw 10 | é 
Normally, highs that follow lows, ‘bring clearing Tanges from 477 to Miles a day, o 


weather, while lows that follow highs cause - 
settled weather. . sig 

though highs and lows sometimes Temain sta- 
tionary or even retrograde, they usually move 
across the country from a westerly quarter, passing 


ld wave. 


Low and rising rapidly Going to W Clearing and colder. 
Wy ye) ee a ee ee 


of Winds in the United States 


Source: United States Weather Bureau; wind velocities 


| at the rate of 2 
Ss 


485 to 594 miles os ty the dag ee Es 
in Winter, lowes fe Waimmers oy speeds Bovern 


ti . 
off to the northeast. The average speed of lows clock vise fiecanee 


low a square red flag with black centre displayed by 
day, or a white lantern below a red lantern dis- 
Played by night, indicates the approach of a storm 
of violence with S. W. winds. Bi 
Northwest Storm Warning—A white pennant 
above & square red flag with black centre displayed 
by day, or a White lantern above a red lantern 
displayed by night, indicates the approach of @ 
storm of violence with N. W. winds. ‘ =! 
Hurricane, or Whole Gale Warning—TWwo square » 
flags, red with black centres, one above the other, 
displayed by day, or two red lanterns, with a white 
lantern between, displayed by night, indicate the 
approach of a storm of tropical origin accompanied 
by winds of whole gale or hurricane force. <a 


(Miles Per Hour) 


Dh 
in true valués | 


ervers at the 


Winds about a low are defiec ly toware 
center and shift in a eaeetea | toes 


from highs, they diverge ai 


’ 
~ 


Astronomical telescopes are of 


two kinds, re- 
‘fracting and reflecting. 


© reflector corisists of a concave mirror, gen- 
ef glass coated with silver or aluminum 
which throws the rays back toward the upper end 
of the telescope, where they fall on the eyepiece or 
on the photographic plate, as in the case of the 
 fefractor. In some telescopes the light is reflected 
in by a secondary mirror ahd comes to a focus 
s er to the side or after passing through a hole in 
the principal mirror. 
Since the rays of light do not pass through the 
irror, far less perfect glass is required and re- 
tors can be made much larger than refractors. 
_ For many kinds of celestial photography reflectors 
are better than refractors. 
| The largest refractors in the world are: 40-inch 
| of the University of Chicago, at the Yerkes Ob- 
| servatory, William Bay, Wis. (62 feet long); 36- 
Inch of the ed of California, at the Lick 
rvatory, Mount Hamilton; 32%2-inch, in the 
c ryatory at Meudon, France; 311-inch, in the 
@strophysical observatory at Potsdam, Germany; 
J-inch, at Pulkova, Russia; 30-inch, Univ. of 
Paris, Nice; 28-inch, in Royal Observatory, 
‘Greenwich, England; 30-inch photographic re- 
fractor of the University of Pittsburgh: the 26- 
pepe instruments at the U.S. Naval Observatory, 
| Washington, and at the University of Virginia; 
“the 27-inch refractor of the University of Michigan, 
| at Bloemfontein, South Africa; the 26-inch re- 
| fractor of Yale University, at Johannesburg, South 


cH. 
‘The largest reflectors are: 74-inch, David 


. the Dominion As 

C.; 69-inch, Qhio Wesley: 
e, O.; 100-inch, Carnegie Institution, Mt. Wil- 
.; 61-inch, Oak Ridge station of Harvard; 
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Notable Telescopes 


60-inch, Harvard Univ., in South Africa; 4815. 
inch, Berlin-Babelsburg, Germany; ¢2-inch, Lowell 
Observatory, Flagstaff, Ariz.; 3944-inch, Hamburg 
University, Bergedorf, Germany; 37}4-inch, Ob- 
servatory of the University of Michigan, at Ann 
Arbor; 36-inch, of the University of California, in 
the Lick Observatory, Mt. Hamilton; 36-inch, 
The Catholic University, at Santiago, Chile: 36- 
inch, in the Steward Observatory, Tucson, Ariz. A 
new_ 82-inch reflector (dedicated May 5, 1939) is 
on Mt. Locke, near Fort Davis, Texas, financed 
iotaty by the University of Texas and the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. A 200-inch fefiecting telescope, the 
le t in the world, is for the California Institute 
of hnology at Pasadena, California. It is located 
on Mt. Palomar, 5,565 feet elevation, 66 miles 
north of San Diego and 124.9 miles southeast of 
Pasadena. The 200-inch glass disk was poured on 
Dec. 2, 1934, at Corning, N. ¥Y. Not yet completed. 
Further work shelved for the duration. 

The 74-inch reflector of the Dunlop Observatory 
has a glass of Pyrex. ’ ; 

A 74-inch reflector is being made for the new 
Radcliffe Observatory at Pretoria, So. Africa. The 
mirror is of Pyrex glass. ; 

ex Mirrors, the 82-inch of the McDonald 
Observatory on Mt. Locke; and the 96-inch for the 
University of Michigan, not yet completed for the 
new Observatory outside of Ann Arbor. 

Photographic refractions having a 2, 3, or 4 lens 
objective are smaller in size and shorter in length. 
The best known of these are: the 24-inch of 
the Harvard Observatory at its station in South 
Africa: two of 16 inches at Heidelberg and at the 
Harvard Observatory; the 10-inch Bruce telescope 
at the Yerkes Observatory; and the twin 20-inch 
at_the University of California. 

The light-gathering power of a telescope is pro- 
portional to the area of its lens or mirror. The 
40-inch Yerkes refractor increases. the amount of 
light forty thousand times that received by the eye. 

The magnifying power of a telescope is propor- 
tional to the ratio of the length of focus of the 
large lens to that of the eyepiece. 


Date 


rand upper 
the latitude of Washington, D. C., the greatest 
tern elongation of Polaris occurs 5h. 56m. before 


| Donati’s was the finest comet of the nineteenth 

ty and is known as the typical comet. in 
yber, 1858, its tail reached halfway from the 
on to the zenith. Its period is 2,000 years. 


wee eovecee 


fmuritec 04 


MO... cece eee eres 


wee eu 1986 
Jargest meteorite of which the date of fall is 
be Tertcat metroriich erashied to earth on Feb. 
9 about 14 miles southwest of Paragould, 


while the greatest Western elongation occurs 5h. 
56m. after upper transit and 6h. 2m. before lower 
transit. ‘ ‘ 


COMETS THAT HAVE MADE PERIHELION PASSAGES 


| Ark. I 
another 


Polar Star, 1945 


- Mean time of upper transit (at Washington) and Polar Distance of Polaris 


Upper 
Transit 


Upper 
Transit 


Pole 
Dist. 


Date 


Comets, Meteors 


A comet increases in_brillianey as it approaches 


the sun and fades rapidly as it departs. There are 


parts, nucleus, coma, and tail; the nucleus 


hree 
is supposed to be composed of stones or particles of 
dust. One can see stars through comets. 


Long. of From 


Peri- | Aphel- |Inclina-| Asc. Asc. 
helion ion tion to |Node on|Node to 
Dist. |Ecliptic|Ecliptic|Perihl’n 
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The 


The Sun has.a diameter of 864,100 miles, and is 
distant, on the average, 92.900,000 miles from the 
earth. Itiis supposed to be about one-and-a-half 
times as dense as water. The light of the Sun 
Teaches the earth in 498.7 seconds or slightly) more 
than eight minutes. The average surface solar 
temperature has been measured by several indirect 
Methods which agree very closely on a value of 
6,000 degrees, Centigrade, or about 10,000 degrees, 
Fahrenheit. 

When sunlight is analyzed with a spectroscope, 
it is found to consistwof a continuous spectrum 
composed of all colors of the rainbow, in order, 
crossed by dark lines. These ‘‘absorption lines’ 
are produced by the gaseous materials in the 
atmosphere of the Sun. Of these materials, almost 
all have been identified: More than 60 of the 92 
known terrestrial elements have been identified in 
the Sun, all in vaporous form because of the in- 
tense heat of the Sun. 2 

The radiating surface of the Sun is called the 
Photosphere, and just above it is the chromosphere, 
which is a. kind of atmosphere in a constant state 
of agitation as if stirred by spouting gases. The 
aioupephere is visible to the naked eye only at 
times of total solar eclipse, appearing to be a 
Pinkish-violet layer sometimes with great flame- 
jike masses which are called prominences projecting 
sbove its general level. With proper instruments the 
chromosphere can be seen or photographed when- 
ever the Sun is visible without waiting for an eclipse. 

,Above the chromosphere is the corona, also 
visible to the naked eye only at times of total 


The Poles of the Earth 


4 Source: Dep’t of Research in Terrestrial Magnetism, Carnegie Institution of Washington * — 


The geographic (rotatien) poles, or points where 
the Earth’s axis of rotation cuts the surface, are 
not absolutely fixed in the body of the Earth. The 
pole of rotation describes an irregular curve about 
its mean position. ; 

Two periods have been detected in this motion: 
(1) an annual period due to seasonal changes in 
barometric pressure, load of ice and snow on the 
surface and to other phenomena of seasonal char- 
acter; (2) a period of about fourteen months due 
to the shape and constitution of the Earth. 

In 2ddition there are small but as yet unpre- 
‘dictable irregularities. The whole motion is so 
small t the actual pole at any time remains 
within a circle of thirty or forty feet in radius 
centered at the mean position of the pole. 

The pole of rotaticn for the time being is of 
course’ the pole having a latitude of 90° and an 
indeterminate longitude. 

-The north magnetic pole of the Earth is that 
region where the magnetic force'-is vertically 
downward and the south magnetic pole that region 
where the’ magnetic force is vertically upward. A 
compass placed at the magnetic poles experi- 
oyeey no eee sore: ra 

ere are slow changes w: time in ‘the dis- 
tribution of the Earth’s magnetic field. ‘These 
changes were at one time atttibuted in part to a 
a eee movement of the magnetic poles around 
jhe geographic poles, but later evidence refutes 

' this theory and points, rather, to a slow migra- 
tion of ‘‘disturbance’’ foci over the Earth. There 
appears to be a small irregular migration of the 
magnetic poles, but there are not sufficient ob- 
servations available as yet to define the motion 


Chronological Cycles, 1945 


‘the variation of the compass is zero, that is. tha 
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Sun) 


eclipse, but instruments have been developed to 
permit the brighter portions of the corona to be 
studied at certain high mountain observatories: 
without. waiting for an eclipse. rts yeony light | 
surges, in places, as far as 1,000,000 es or More. . 
The corona, in the opinion of astronomers, prob- ; 
ably always is visible at points outside the at-. 
mosphere of the earth. 5 
While it is believed for a while that the corona: 
might consist of materials unknown on the earth, 
the increasing knowledge of the composition and : 
behavior of matter made it certain that materials: 
in the corona would be found to be familiar, butt 
conditions in the corona would be quite unlike those : 
in terrestrial laboratories. In 1942, theoretical! 
studies indicated that iron, nickel and calcium, ail! 
in a terrifically high state of excitation because of! 
some unknown source of energy, are the principal i 
contributors to the composition of the corona. i 
There .is an intimate connection between -Sun i 
spots and the corona. Sun spots are dark, cloud 
like regions from 500 to 50,000 miles in diameter 
which sometimes last more than a year; the record 
is 18 months. It is common to find a Sun spots 
which persists for three weeks. They increase i) 
number in 11-year cycles. k 
The Sun sends out 400,000 times as much light 
as the moon. We receive from the Sun more light; 
than we receive from the star Aldebaran. Alde-; 
baran sends out 160 times as much light’ as the 
Sun but we receive 4,000,000,000 times as much 
light from the Sun as we receive from: Aldebaran, 
because the Sun is so much closer than the star./ 


with any great degree of accuracy. i 
The center of the area designated as the nort! 
magnetic pole is in about latitude 70.5 N a 
longitude 96 W. 3 
The position of the south magnetic pole has b 
tentatively accepted as in latitude 724 § 
Spagieude 154 E. i 


However, 


northward compass-direction coincides with the 
true northward direction. x 
About 1800 the line of no variation crossed the 
Doled Stats Passing eegten Be re fo anc 
imore. now crosses the United States f 
Michigan to Florida. ine I 
variation passed through London in 1655 
Paris in 1670, and now passes near Bu 


Fatt ye tees ee tee eee 


PMT RICUUED 608 oe se bois So divle oid elias eioce Gi Solar’ ‘Cycle .4 4.0 9 ee Se ene 
SaveR Ee ak ied 3. Sa. Valsicdiaceiesk cee 16 }/-Roman/tndiction: >; ¢ 5%. esc. Sues 
UES DMICLO ces C'S). 5 vib rs oc he wastch ne itcee oe 8/ Julian Period 


; Name Began 

Grecian Mundane Era......... B. C. 5598, Sept. 1 
Civil Era ef Constantinople - “ 5508, Sept. 1 
Alexandrian Era + “ 5502, Aug. 29 
Julian Period. . * 4713, Jan. 

Mundane Era, “ 4008, Oct. 1 
Jewish Mundane Er: “3761, Oct. ~1 
Era of Abraham... . “* 2015, Oct, 1 
Era of the Olympiads. So 6776,- JUlye ld 
Roman Era (A. U. G.).. ~» “ 753, April 24 
Era of Metonic Cycle.......,. 432, July 15 


The year 1945 corresponds to the year 7453-7454 
of the Byzantine era; 5705-5706 of the Jewish era, 
the year 5706 commencing at Sunset, September ve 
1945; 2698 since the foundation of Rome, according 
to Varro; 2721 of the Olympiads, or the first year 


Name Began 
Grecian or Syro-Macedonian Era B, c. 
Era of Maccabees Pe ee ae 


of 681 Olympiad commencing July 1- 2605 

soe ee Abe ot tat hee 
a; = of the Moha : 

year 1365 commencing at Sunset, December 5:71 
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e yt Astronomical Constants 
oapen solar parallax, 8”.80. Nutation cunstant, lution, 365.2563604 days. Anomalistic (from peri- 


: . helion to perihelion) , 365.2596413 days 

Aberration constant, 20”.47. Annual precession, Length of Day—Sidereal, 23 hours: 56 minutes 
-2564+0".000222 (t—1900) 

2 < 


iat : b 4.091 seconds (mean solar time). Mean solar, 24 
ity of the ecliptic, 23° 27’ 8”.26—0”.4684 
_ (t—1900). 


ours 3 minutes 56.555 seconds (sidereal time). 
Length of the Month—Synodical (from new moon 
_ Annual diminution of obliquity, 07.4684, 
Moon’s equatorial horizontal parallax, 57’ 2”.70. 


to new moon), 29 days 12 hours 44 minutes 2.8 
seconds. Tropical, 27 days 7 hours 43 minutes 4.7 

».Moon’s mean distance from the earth (centre to 

Centre), 238,857 miles. 


Seconds. Sidereal (absolute revolution), 27 days 7 
hours 43 minutes 11.5 seconds. Anomalistic (from 


Sun’s mean distance from theearth (astronomical peace to. ve rigee), 27 days 13 hours 16 minutes 
unit), 92,897,416 miles imensions of the Earth—Equatorial radius, 


4 Pelpeity of light, 186,324 miles per second. 

‘ t travels unit of distance—viz, 92,897,416 
miles in 498.5800 seconds. 

ny pewe:s of the Year—Tropical (equinox to equi-+ 
Mox 365.2421988 days. 


3,963.34 miles; equatorial diameter. 7,926.677 miles; 
equatorial circumference, 24,902 miles. Polar radius, 
3,949.99 miles; polar diameter, 7,899.998 miles; 
meridianal circumference, 24,860 miles. Eecentricity 


Sidereal or absolute revo- | of the oblate. spheroid, 0.0819981. 


Astronomical Signs and Symbols 


.fwo heavenly bodies are in “conjunction” Co) 
When they have the same Right Ascension, or aré 
“on the same meridian, i. e., when one is due north 
Or south of the other; if the bodies are near each 
other as seen from the earth, they will rise and 
et at the same time; they are in “‘opposition” () 
‘when in opposite quarters of the heavens, or when 

One rises as the other is setting. “Quadrature” 

(1) is half way between conjunction and oppo- 
"sition. By “‘greatest elongation” is meant the 


is 
Pee 


eS 

2 

epee sun’s @) nt yearly path among the stars 
is as the ecliptic. The zone 16° wide, 8° on 
a side = Pe ecliptic, is known as the zodiac. 
+ ga 


algnssafe tamed froin the twelve consieia 
hes are name rom e elve co: san 
ns of the zodiac; with which the signs coincided 


spane| 1? Aries. ‘The Ram. 


2. $3 Taurus. The Bull 
a" 3. If Gemini. The Twins. 
pee 4, <3 Cancer. The Crab. 
Summer) 5 Q Leo. The Lion. 
| Stans.) 6. iQ virgo. The Virgin. 
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At New Orlean rise and fall of the 
eke ee iVise wives stage ahd zero 


about one foot at low 


wes es BAG. 
Pa....add 


New Bedford, Mass. 


F asl: 
Plymouth, Mass. ; 
Point Lookout, Md. 


AVERAGE RISE AND F. 


The Sun. @ The Earth. Hi Uranus. oO Quadrature. 
a The Moo; fou Mars. Uv Neptune fom Opposition. 
4 Mercury. 2h Jupiter. Pe Pluto Q Ascending Node. 
; Venus. h Saturn. fof Conjunction. 3 Descending Node. 


Breatest apparent angular distance from the sun; 


the planet is then generally most favorably situ- 
ated for observation. Mercury can be seen with 
the naked eye only at this time. When a planet 
is in its “ascending” (Q) or “descending” (3) 
node it is passing through the plane of the earth’s 
orbit. The term “Perihelion” means nearest to 
the sun, and ‘‘Aphelion’’ farthest from the sun. 
An “foccultation’’ of.a planet or star is an eclipse 
of it by some other body, usually the moon, 


The Zodiae ‘ 


in the time of the astronomer Hipparchus, about 
2,000 years ago. Owing to the precession of the 
equinoxes, that is to say, to the retrograde motion 
of the equinoxes along the ecliptic, each sign in the 
zodiac has, in the course of 2,000 years, moved 
backward 30° into the constellation west of it; so 
that the sign Aries is now in the constellation 
Pisces, and so on. The signs of the zodiac with 
their Latin and English names are as follows: 


7. = Libra. The Balance. 
Autumn) g' Ii Scorpius. The Scorpion. 
Sigas. 9. 7 Sagittarius. The Archers 
10.  Capricornus. The Goat. 
Winter) +; = Aquarius. The Water-Bearer 
» Signs. ) 19° 2 Pisces. The Fishes. 


Time of Tides at Points on the Atlantic Coast 


Source: United States Coast and Geodetie Survey. : 
e added to or subtracted from Time of Tides tables at New York City, as shown on pages 178-181, 
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96 = 113 fect; | fall any distance, divide the distance in feet by 16 


and extract the square root; thus to fall a mile 


, the resistance of the air, it takes about 19 
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174 Astronomical—Range of Temperature and Precipitation 
A * es @ e ¢ 
Monthly Normal Temperature and, Precipitation _ 
ps Bs Source: United States Weather Bureau; temperatures in Fahrenheit; precipitation in inches ~~ 
an. | Feb. | Mar. | April | May | June July | Aug. Sept. . | Nov. 
T.|P.| T; P.| T.) P.| T.) P.| T.) P.| T.] P.| T.| P.| T.| P.| T.) P-. bs A Ta oe 
23)2.4| 24)2.5] 33|2.6| 47|2.5] 5912.9] 68/3.4) 73)3.4) 7113:7] 63} 3.1 2.8 6 
35/3.1] 38]3.2] 45)4.0] 54}3.0| 63/3.4] 6913.9]'72)4.3) 7014.2] 65} 3.0) 2.2 3. 
4315.0) 45|4.8] 5215.3) 61/3.6| 70/3.5) 76'3.7| 78]4.6! 77/4.4! 72) 3.0 3.0, 4 
353.4] 36|3.3] 43/3.7] 54/3.5) 65/3.5] 733.7! 7814.4] 76/4.6) 69] 3.6 2.7| 37/31 - 
8]0.4} 10}0.4] 2410.9] 42|1.5| 54/2.3] 64/3.4] 70/2.2] 67)1.8] 58} 1.2 0.6) 15 oe i 
28/3.6] 29)3.4| 36/3.6| 46/3.3) 57/3.2| 66/2.9| 72|/3.5) 70/3.6) 63] 3.1 3.3] 32/34 |} 
Pea’ 25/3.3) 2413.0] 31/2.6 ;43 2.6) 55/3.1| 6412.8) 70/3.0) 69/3.1] 62].2.9 3.0 30 ¢ 4 
| \ 50}3.0} 5213.0] 57/3.0]'64/2.5]. 73/3.0] 79/4.6) 81|6.9}°8116.5] 77] 4.5 2.1} 52/2: 
ag, 2411.9) 26/2.1] 35/2.6] 4712.8) 58/3.5| 67/3.3) 72|3.3) 72/3.2| 65} 3.1 2.4] 29}2.0 } 
Cincinnati... | 30|3.5| 33/3.0] 41/3.9| 52/3-1| 63/3.7| 71|3.7| 75|3.3| 74(3.4| 67| 2.6 2'8| 3313.0 } 
ot Cleveland.....} 26|2.5| 27|2.5) 35|2/7| 46|2.4| 58/3.1] 67|3.1] 71/3.4| 70|2.8| 64] 3.3 2:6] 31/214 | 
. Dallas:....... 45|2.4) 50/2.3) 57/2.9| 65/4.3| 73)/4.5] 8013.9] 84|2.9] 84/2.8] 77| 2.7 2.5) 48 ze 
Denver.......| 30/0.4} 33)0.5| 39]1.0| 47)2.1} 56/2.2} 66]1.4] 72|1.7] 71/1.4] 63} 1.0 0.6) 320.7) 
Detroit....... 2412.1) 25|2.2| 33|2.4) 46]/2.5| 58|/3.2] 67/3.6| 72/3.3] 70}/2.8] 64] 2.9 2.4/ 29/24 f 
Galveston. .... §4/3.4| 55/2.8) 62]/2.7] 69/3.1] 75/3.4| 81/4.4] 8313.7) 83]/4.3] 80] 5.6 3.3] 56 a 3 
Helena... 22.4 20/0.9) 23/0.6| 32)0.8) 44/1.1] 52/2.3} 59/2.3) 66]/1,1] 65}0.8} 57] 1.2 0.7; 24/0.8% 
Indianapolis. . | 29/3.1| 31/2.6] 4113.9) 52/3.7| 63/3.8| 72/4.0| 76/3.9| 74|3.3] 67] 3.3 2} 3212.9 Fi 
x Jacksonville... | 55/2.8) 58}3.0) 63/2.9) 69]2.4| 75/4.0] 80/5.3] 82/6.7)_82/5.8] 78| 7.4 -0| 56)3.0 ) 
} 2817.2] 30/5.6) 34/5.5| 41]5.4) 48/5.2}.54/4.0] 57/5.1) 55/7.4! 50/10.2 32) 31 7.6 | 
28)1.2) 31/1.8] 43/2.5| 55/3.1) 65}4.6} 7415.0] 78/4.1| 77/4.1] 69] 4.6 -8/ 3211.35 
55/3.1] 56/3.1] 58}2.8) 59)1.0] 62/0.4] 66/0.1] 70/0.0) 71|0.0).69] 0.2 -2) 57|2.6 3 
35/4:2| 37|3.4| 46/4.3] 56/3.9] 6613.7} 75/3.9| 79|3.7| 77|3.3| 71| 2.7 4) 3813.7 F 
41/4.8| 44/4.4) 52/5.3] 62/4.8) 71/4,.2] 78/3.6) 81/3.2| 79|3.4| 74} 2.8 2 64 4.5) 
68/2.3) 68/2.0| 70/2.6| 74/3.4| 77|7.2| 80/7.2| 82)5.6] 82/5.9] 81) 8.6 .3! 69/2.0 
130.9] 16)1.0| 30/1.4] 46/2.2) 58/3.7| 68/4.2| :72|3.7| 70/3.1| 61] 3.1 -3) 20/1.0 
52/4.%! 55/5.3] 60)6.0| 66/4.6] 74/4.3] 80/5.4] 81/6.9] 8116.9] 73] 5.0 -6) 52)5.0. 
39}4.8) 42/41] 50/5.1] 59/4.2) 68/3.8| 76]4.0] 79/4.0) 78/3.4| 72] 3.3 .4| 44 i 
New Orleans..| 54/4.3) 57/4.2] 63/4.7] 69|5.2| 75/4.6| 81|5.9| 82/6.4] 82/5.8] 79] 5.0 -1] 56/4. 
New York....} 31/3.7| 31/3.8] 38/3.6] 49]3.2| 61/3.2|-69/3.3| 74/4.2| 7314.3] 67] 3.4 10] 35/3.6 
Oklahoma City] 36]/1.2/) 40]1.1] 50/2.0] 60}3.3} 68/4.9| 76/3.7| 81/2.9] 80/2.9| 73] 3.0 -9/ 39/1.5 
Philadelphia ..| 33/3.3] 34/3.3] 41/3.4] 52/3.0] 63/33] 71/3.2| 76|4.2| 75/4.6] 68] 3.1 :7| 36/3.4 
; Phoenix, ...;.| 51/0.8} 55/0.8] 61/0.7| 67/0.4| 75/0.1-| 84/0.1|-90/1.1] 88/1.0] 83] 0.8 7 |_52 i? 
ng | Pittsburgh. -..} 31/3.0] 32/2:6] 40|3.0} 51/2.9} 62/3.2| 71/3.8| 75/4.0| 73/3.2| 66| 2.6 .3] 34)2. 
eas Portland, Me. } 22/4.0| 24/4.2| 32/4.0| 43|3.4| 53/3.3 | 64/3.3| 683.1) 6613.2] 60| 3.2 -5) 3713.8 
Portland, Ore. | 39|/6.6| 42/5.4] 47\4.0] 52|2.9]'57|2:2| 6211.5] 67|0.6 67/0.6| 62} 2.0 -1} 41)6.7 
St. Louis.....} 31)2.3) 35/2.6] 44/3.4} 66/3.8] 6714.3] 75/3.8] 79|3.0| 78/3.0] 70| 3.5]. 8) 35)/2.2 
. St. Paul...... 1310.9] 16/0.9| 29}1.4] 46/2.4] 58/3.3] 674.1] 72/3.6] 69/3.0] 61| 3.2 -3)-19/1.1 
Salt Lake City] 29/1.3] 34/1.5| 42/2.0] 50]2.0| 571.91 67 0.8} 76/0.5| 74/0.8] 64] 1.0 Al 32/14 
_ San Antonio 52/1.5}| 55/1.6} 63/1.8| 69/3.2| 75/3.2,| 81/2.5) 84/2.2] 8412.4] 79] 3.0 9] 54/16 
) San Francisco. } 50/4.5| 52/3.8}. 54/3.1] 55/1.6| 57|0.8| 58/0.2] 58|0.0] 5910.0] 61| 0.4 4) 51/40 
Santa Fe...... 29/0.7] 33/0.8) 40}0.8} 4711.0} 5611.3] 65]1.1] 69]2.4] 6712.3] 61] 1.4 7}. 3110.7 
_ Seattle. ... 41/4.9| 43/3.9/ 46/3.0| 51/2.4| 57/1.9| 61/1.3| 66/0.6| 65/0.7| 60| 1.8 .0| 43/5.6 
Sioux City 18/0.7| 21/0.8) 331.2] 48/2.7] 60/4.0] 70/4.0] 74/3.5| 7213.1] 63] 3.0 -0} 23/0. 
Sitka... 33/7.8) 3416.7] 3716.1] 4215.5) 47/4 2| 52/3.3| 55/4.3] 5617.2] 52/10.4 2) 35/9. 
SOL ane, 28/2.2) 31/1.8] 40}1.2) 48/1.1| 56/1.4| 63/1.3] 69/0.7| 6810.6] 59] 0.9 -1] 30}2. 
oh ashington 33 3.6| 35/3.3] 43|3.8] 53/3.3] 64/3.7 | 7214.1| 7714.7| 7514.0] 68] 3.2 4) 3713.1 
Oy i THE MEANING OF ‘1 INCH OF RAIN” ¥ . ant 


peli 
F '_An acre of ground. contains 43,560 square feet. | 8.345 pounds. Consequently @ rainfall of 1 inch 
He Consequently, a rainfall of 1 inch Yaa 1 acre of | over 1 acre of ground would mean 27,143 gallons 
, > ground would mean’a total of 6,272,640 cubic inches | water. This is equivalent to 603 barrels of 4 
of water. This is equivalent to 3,630 cubic feet. gallons each. Pay | 
’_ As a cubic foot of pure water weighs about 62.4 A rainfall of 1‘inch on @ roof-of 3,000 square feet 
pounds, the exact amount varying with the density, | would mean 432,000 cubic inches, or 250 cubic feet, 
_ it follows that the weight of a uniform comting of | available for the cistern. This’ is equal to 1, 
1 inch of rain over Isacre of surface would be S. ‘gallon, or 41.5 barrels of 45 gallons each, 


226,512 pounds, or 11314 short tons. Ten irfches of snow equals in water content, on 
The weight of 1 U. S. gallon of pure water is | the average, about one inch of rain. ¥ 
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: 
Mean Temperatures, Highs, Lows, Precipitation | 
Source: United States Weather Bureau | 


Mean 
Temper- frees Rec- | Ann’! 
ature. | ord | ord | Pre- ll States Stations 


M 1 
Rec- | Rec- /Ann’! — 
ord ord Press) 
High- | Low- fhe) \ 


-) Jan. | July| est. est. | (In: 
.7 ||Neb..../Omaha...... 24 | 78 | 114 | —32] 25. 
7.6 ...{Winnemucea.| 28 | 72 8. 
0 at -|Charlotte....}| 41 | 78 —5 s 
bie 50,| 59 | 1014 27), 20.2 Bismarck....}. 9 | 71 | 114 | —45] 154 
_ Colo..../Denyer...... 32 | 72 | 105 | —29/ 14:0 Concord.....} 22 | 70 | 102 | —32] 36.2 | 
101 | —15] 45.0 Atlantic City.| 35 | 73 | 104 | —9] 49.9 
106 | —15] 42.2 Santa Fe....| 29 | 69 | 97 | —13] 142. 
100 41] 38.4 ¥. City...} 32 | 74 | 102 | —14] 41.6) 
103 | —8] 47.6 Cincinnati...| 33 | 77 | 108 | —17] 37.2 | 
121 | —28] 12:5 Oklahoma C.| 38 | 82°] 113 | —17 312 
105 | —23} 31.8 Portland.....| 39° | 67 | 105 | —2 208 
106 | —25]. 28.3 Philadelphia.} 34 ; 77 | 106 | —11| 41.9 | 
110 | —32] 31.3 -++-|Block Island.| 32 | 69 | 92 | —10] 38/8 | 
> 114 | —22| 29.6 -.-|Charleston...| 50 | 81 | 104 | » 7| 40, 
| 88) 85 | 3) ae ete #8) ie | ig) 
Me...!! Portland. ...| 23 | 68 | 103 | —21| 420 83 | 101 3 444 
Ma... Baltimore. ..} 36 | 78 | 107 | —7] 41/9 77 | 105 | —20] 15.8 
~ M ..{Boston...... 30 | 72 | 104 | —18] 38.9 69 | 100.| —29} 31.9 
Mich. | | |Detroit..// 7: 6 | 73 | 105 | —24| 31/0 78} 105 2) 40: 
_ Minn.../Minn.-S. Paul] 13 | 72 } 108 | —41| 26/8 63 | 98 3) 31.8 
Miss Vicksburg. ..] 50] 81 | 104 | —1) 49.4 ||w. Va. -| 32 | 75 | 106 | —27| 37.9 
Mo... 4. it. Louis... .| 33 | 80 | 110 | —22| 36.7:||Wis..... Mil hee Fe 70 x 
Mont. ..|Helena.....: 20 | 66 | 103 | —42} 12'5 || Wyo... 27 | 67 | 100 | —38 
‘The minus (—) sign indicates temperature below | Gabriel mountains of California, 1.03 inches _ 


zero. Fahrenheit thermometer registration. rain uival 
On April 5, 1926, at Opid’s Camp, in the San | in one mintien’ © 16 tons ape 
3 Oe eee 
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a New York City Weather Records 

ey Source: United States Weather Bureau . 

Ss ot DAILY PRECIPITATION, 1943, AT NEW YORK (INCHES) : 

f = Day aap: Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July Aug. Bene ‘Oct. | Nov. | Dec. — “ 
| 2 

3. 


PRN SOc IH ER 


3.22 | 1.67 | 3.86 | 2.25 


: “TT”. trace, less than .04 inch. 7 In vicinity. 
Ln Y¥ MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM TEMPERATURES OF RECORD AT NEW YORK CITY, 1871-1943 


Jan. 3 . | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 
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Days’ Lengths at N. Y. City—Sunrise to Sunset 
‘ Source: United States Weather Bureau 
ee! Days| Jan. | Feb. |March April | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.:.| Oct. Noy. 


H.M. | H.M.| H.M.| H.M.| H.M.| H.M.| H.M.| H.M:| HM} H.M.| HM 
10. 11.1 12.42 | 13.58 | 14.56 | 15. 5 | 14.20 3.6 | 11/45 | 10.25 | 9.27) 
10..8 | 11.19°] 12.44] 14.1 | 14.57'| 15. 4 |. 14.18 |] 13. 3 | 11.43 | 10.23 | 9.26: 

10.11 | 11.22 | 12.47 | 14. 3 | 14.58 | 15. 4] 14.16 | 13. 1 | 11:40 | 10.20 | 9.24 
10.13 | 11.25 | 12.50) 14. 5 | 14.59 | 15. 2 | 14.14 | 12.58 | 11.38 | 10.18 | 9.23: 

10.15. | 11.27 | 12.53 | 14. 8 | 15: 0 | 15. 1 | 14:12°) 12.57 | 11:35 |. 10.15 1 9222 

10.17 |. 11.30 | 12.55 | 14.10 | 15. 1 | 15. 1 | 14.10 | 12.54 | 11.32 | 10.13 7 9.2% 
ey, 10.20 | 11.33 | 12.58 | 14.12 | 15. 1 | 15. 0 | 14. 8 | 12.51 | 11.30 | 10.11 | 9.205 
4 10.23 | 11.36 | 13. O | 14.14 | 15. 2.) 04.59 | 14. 5 | 12.49 | 11.27 | 10.8 | 9.19 
10.25 | 11.39 | 13. 3 | 14.16 | 15. 4 | 14.58 |. 14..4 | 12.46 | 11.24 | 10. 6 | 9.18 

10.27 | 11.41 | 13. 6 | 14.18 | 15. 4°] 14.57 | 14. 2} 12.43 } 11.22 | 10. 4-} 9,18 

10.29 | 11.44 | 13. 8 | 14.20 | 15. 5 | 14.56 |-13.58 | 12.40 | 11.19 | 10. 2 | 9.17 
5 10.33 | 11.47 | 13.11 | 14.23 | 15: 5°} 14.55 | 13.56 | 12.37 | 11.17 | 10. 0 } 9.16) 
10.35 | 11.49 | 13.13 | 14.25 | 15. 6 | 14.53 | 13.54 | 12.34 | 11.13 9.59 | 9.15 
10.37 | 11.52 | 13.16 | 14.27 | 15. 6 |.14.52 | 13.51 | 12.31 | 11.10 9.56. | 9.15: 
10.40 | 11.54 | 13.18 | 14.29 | 15: 6 | 14.51 | 13.49 | 12.30 | 11. 8 9.54 | 9.05; 
10.42 | 11.47 | 13.2 14.30 |-15. 7 | 14.49 | 13.47 | 12.27 } 11. 5 9.52 | 9:des 
10.45 | 12.01 | 13.25 | 14.32 | 15. 7 | 14.48 | 13.44 | 12.24 | 11. 3 9.50 | 9,133 

10.48 | 12. 3 | 13.26 | 14.34 | 15. 7 | 14.46 | 13.42 | 12.22 | 11. 0 9.48 |} 9.14 
10.50 | 12. 6 | 13.28 | 14.36 | 15. 8 | 14.44 | 13.39 | 12.18 |} 10.58 9.47 | 9.133 
10.52 | 12..9 | 13.32 | 14.38 | 15. 7 | 14.43 | 13.37 | 12:15 | 10.55 9.44 | 9. Ise 
10.55 | 12.11 | 13.34 | 14.39,] 15. 7 |:14.41 | 13.34 | 12.14 | 10.53 9.42 | 9.1832 
10,58 | 12.14 | 13.37 | 14.41 | 15. 7 | 14.40 | 13.32] 12.11. } 10.51 te Ee | i 

\ 11. 1 | 12.17 | 13.39 | 14.43.) 15. 8 | 14.38 |} 13.29 | 12. 8 } 10.47 -39 | 9.2 

11. 3 | 12.19 | 13.42 | 14.45 | 15. 7 | 14.36 | 13.27] 12. 6 } 10.45 9.37 He | 

ce 11. 6 | 12.22 | 13.44 | 14:46 | 15. 7 | 14.34 } 13.25 | 12. 3 | 16.42 9.35 | OF 
: 11. 8 | 12.25 | 13.47 | 14.48 | 15. 7 | 14.32 | 13.22 | 12. 0 } 10.40 9.33 | 9.14 
11.10 | 12.27 |. 13.49 | 14,50 | 15. 6 | 14.31 | 13.19 | 11.57 | 10.38 9.32 | 9.14 

‘ 11.14 | 12.30 | 13.51 | 14.50} 15. 6 | 14.29 | 13.17} 11.54 | 10.35 9.31 } 9.14 
Bele ae os 12 33 | 13 54 | 14.52 | 15. 6 | 14:27-| 13.15 | 11.51 } 10.32 9.29 | 9.159% 
: 12 35 56 | 14 5. 5 4.25 | 13.12 | 11.48 |.10,30 9.28 | 9.165 
oe Abst 1238. | Polo) TES ba. F914 123 18. Ok pO 27 |S ee ee 


The above table is one of averages and is approximately correct for an average year. There are sligh 
yariations from year to year, in extreme cases as much as 2 or 3 minutes a day. Table does not show 
length of day in seconds. : o 


~ =" 


Source: United States Weather Bureau 


5 : Daily Normal High and Low Temperature at New York City, 


Apr: May | June | July Aug. Sept. | Oct. Nov. + Dec, | 


51| 36] 63] 48) 73] 57] 80] 64}-82] 67] 77) 64] 69 57] 43 

52| 36) 64] 48] 74] 57] SO] 64] 82] 67] 77 69 57| 42 

52) 36] 64] 48} 74] 58] 81) 64] 821 67] 77| 63] 69 56} 42 
52] 37] 64] 49) 74] 58] 81] 64] 82] 67) 77] 63] 68 56] 41 : 


iS re eo oy & 


Sa 


Torae 


Stentor DRSRORLURD eoUDdoESEeEsEoEsCREetOE 


57| 42} 68| 53] 77] 60] 82| 66! 80| 66| 74! 601 64| 49| 51.37 


Extremes of Precipitation and Snowfall at New York (Inches 
Source: United States Weather Bureau : 


Precipitation Snowfall | Precipitation — Snowfall 7 l 
_ Month|Greatest Greatest Month|Greate : 
1 > in,24 H.| Day | Yr. jin 24 H.| Day | yr. 7 in 24H Day |} Yr. oon Day Yr. 
Pe ae mre BP A eee Bae: 
Jan.. E 8-9 | 1884] 13.4 |23-94l1935 a ‘ 2 
Feb...! ¢3.25 |11-12] 1886] 17:8 |17-18\1593 Ree i 3:08 16017 1009 ° ae 
March -$9° [23-26/ 1876) 16.5 | 12 1888 ||Sept.::| 6:17 | 23 || 1882] <9 
rit ge 4 Hea ie oa ae Oct....| 9.40 8-9 | 1903 0.4 
June..,! 3.88 114-15! 1917 HC Ba At Dee 3:33 igs Toa re 
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‘3 Monthly and Annual Mean N. Y. Temperatures (Degrees) 
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Y. Precipitation (Inches) 
Aug. 


means based on averages from 1871 to date 
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Snowfall in New York City (Inches) 


Source: United States Weather Bureau 
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World’s Most Powerful Motor ‘ 


F Gichoral Blectric Company announced (Oct.| minute. If a rope could be applied to the 


tor, which is 44 feet long, 16 feet in diameter 
43) the completion of a million-pound elec- | Tr Tees’ feet above fi 1 
otor, described as the most powerful in ‘the are ert) we feet we. of a four-stack de- 
: epmpany said the motor would turn | stroyer, at the rate of 200 feet a minute, engineers 
miore power, either alternating or direct cur-| said. ie motor was shipped bo peed. ae 


q 


- 


5 a horse- mpar aid, cut 20,000-poun . 
bid a ibe wees a: /a0 revolutions a! 300 tet font $08 shipyards and war industries. 
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Holidays of the World Mee 


Source: Official Records and, World Almanac Questionnaire 


Christmas and New Year’s are observed the 
world over. s 

In Episcopal countries, such as England, the only 
church days which are regular legal holidays, aside 
from amc are Good Friday, Easter Monday, 

nd Whit-Monday. 
- ma eowan Catholic countries, the church days 
other than Christmas which are usually legal holi- 
days are Epiphany, Ascension, Assumption, All 
Saints’, and Immaculate Conception. Throughout 
the Latin-American countries it is usual to observe 
Good Friday and Corpus Christi. a 5s 

In Lutheran countries Epiphany, Annunciation, 
Good Friday, Easter Monday, Ascension Day, Whit- 
“Monday, Ash Wednesday, and Corpus Christi are 
holidays. 

‘ OLD ENGLISH HOLIDAYS 

Jan. 6. TWweEtrrH Day, or Twelfth-tide, some- 
‘times. called Old Christmas Day, the same as 
Epiphany (Feast of the Three Kings). It is cele- 
-brated in Spain as Christmas and in Italy as 
Epiphany (Befana Day). The previous evening is 
Twelfth Night. Since 1900 the Russian, Orthodox 
Church has observed Jan. 7 as Christmas, inasmuch 
as 13 days instead of 12 now mark the difference 
os ee the old and the new or Gregorian calendar. 

eb. 2. CaNDLEMas:. Festival of the Purification 


Legal or Public Holidays in the United States in 1945 


Seurce: World Almanac Questionnaire ‘ 


out the Nation, but. not for the States with the one exception referred to. The law signed by Presidens 
and the President having exclusive jurisdiction over the District. 


CHIEF LEGAL OR PUBLIC HOLIDAYS 


Jan. 1—New Year’s Day. In all the States, Dis- 
trict of_ Columbia, Alaska, Canal Zone, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 

Began in 1937. To 


Jan. 20—Inauguration Day. 

_be observed every fourth year from that date by 
. the’ 20th Amendment to the Constitution. In the 
District. of Columbia only. 

eb. 12—Lincoln’s Birthday. In California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri 
(banking transactions not affected), Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, New York, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Da- 
kota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Washing- 
ton, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming, Alaska 
. (aot observed by Federal employees), Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico (by banks), Virgin Islands. 

Feb. 22—Washington’s Birthday. In all the 
States, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Canal 
Zone (not by banks), Hawaii, Puerto Rico) Virgin 
slands. ; 

March 30—Good Friday. In Arizona (in 5 'Coun- 
ties), Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Illinois, In- 
diana, Louisiana, Maryland, Minnesota, New Jer- 
sey, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, South Carolina 
in Charleston County), Tennessee, Canal Zone, 

awaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. In Connecti- 
cut Good Friday is usuallly proclaimed by the 
Governor as a day of fasting and prayer. 
| May 30—Decoration or Memorial ay. In all the 
States, District of Columbia, Alaska, Canal Zone 
(not. by banks), Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin 
Islands, with the following exceptions—Alabama, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina 
- (applies to State and National banks only), South 

Carolina (Confederate Memorial Day in Virginia). 

July Independence Day. 
District of Columbia, Alaska, Canal Zone, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 
| Sept. 3—Labor Day. In all States, District of 
Columbia, Alaska, Canal Zone (not by banks), Ha- 
wali, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 

Oct. 12—Columbus Day. In_ Arizona, Arkansas 
(by some banks) California, Colorado Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia Illinois, Indiana, 
Kansas, Louisitna, 

Michigan (banks 5 hes 


transactions not Montana, Nebraska 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
New York, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Utah, Ver- 

(banks remain open), Washing- 
ton, Ohio, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming, 


In all the States, | p: 


of the Virgin. Consecration of the lighted can 
to te used in the church aregrin the year. Alsc 
known as ‘“‘Groundhog Day” in the United States; 
Feb. 14. Onp CanpLeMas: St. Valentine’s Day) 
March 25. Lapy Day: Annunciation of the 
oe 6 is Old Lady Day. ae | 
eng 24. MmsumMMeER Day: Feast of the Nativity 
of John the Baptist. , es 4 
July 7 is Old Midsummer Day. | 2 
July 15. St. SwirHin’s Day. ‘There was an old 
ee Posty if rain fell on this day it would 
continue for ays. “4 
Aug. 1, peeve Day. Originally in Englana 
the festival of the wheat harvest. In the churek 
the festival of St. Peter’s miraculous deliverancr 
from prison. Old Lammas Day is August 13. 


Sept. 29. MuicHarLMas: Feast of St. Michaex 
the Archangel. Old Michaelmas is Oct. 11. al 

Noy. 1. AtL-HaLtomas: All-hallows, or Al 
Saints’ Day. The previous evening is All- oF | 
e’en. rh SI 

Noy. 2. Att Souts’ Day. Day of prayer for th 
souls of the dead. 


Nov. 11. *MartmvMas: Feast of St. Martin. Ql 
Martinmas is Noy. 23. | 
Dec. 28. CHILDERMas: Holy Innocents’ Day. | 


ie ae ay se 


April 30, 1869 
holiday. f 
the Government employees throu: q 


in the District of Columbia, the Cong 


Lincoln’s Birthday (Feb. 12 

Independence Day. (July 4); Labor D : 
Tuesday after 1st Monday im 
Day (see Nov. 22 in table of legal or public holif 


Puerto Rico. It is also’ Fraternal Day (in 
bama), Discovery Day (North Dakota) and La 
Day (Wisconsin.) ee 


gan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nevada Nez 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North Care 
lina, North Dakota, Ohio (a half dey), OF Sa 


S are held). a4 
n all the, States, Disi 


trict of Columbia, Alaska,’ Canal Zone | (not, E 
banks), Hawaii, ‘Puerto ‘Rico, Virgin Isla 
(Called ‘‘Victory Day” in Colorado, Tennesse 


Nov. 22.—Thanksgiving Day. Every State, Te 
tory. and Possessions. Abraham Lincoln 
(1864) the first Presidential Proclamation 
Thanksgiving Day as a f 
last Thursday in November. In 1939, 1940 and if 
observance was divided, when President Roose 
velt proclaimed the preceding Thursday for ob 
servance.’ On: Dec ) 
Joint Resolution 41: 
House of Representatives of es 
America in. Congress assembled, That the fou 
Fat eee November in each year after the 

e 


roclamation over 
a@ phase of enforcement bea legal holidays tha h 


forcement of a contract or holiday wages b : 
the subject to review before the United Sta 
Supreme Court. i 


Dec, 25—Christmas Day. In all the States, Dist: 
of Columbia, Territories and Possessions, 


OTHER LEGAL OR PUBLIC HOLIDAYS 
Jan. 6—Three gs’ Day (Epiphany). In Pue 
Rico, Virgin Islands (half Nit ay ge t 


and St. John). ie 
Jan. 8—Batile, of New Orleans. In Louisia 
In Puerto 


Jan. 11—De Hostos’ Birthday. 


19—Lee’s Birthday. r : 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Carolina, South Carolin 
ackson Day, in Virgin: 


_ Jan. 21—Foundation Day. In the Cana} Zone. 


| Feb. 4—Arbor Day. In Arizona (all counties ex- 
get, Apache, Coconino, Mohave, Navajo and 
Feb. 1—Shrove Tuesday. Observed as Mardi 
Gras-in Florida (in cities and towns where carni- 
Wal is celebrated), Louisiana (Parishes of Jefferson, 
orleans, St. Bernard, St. Charles, St. John the 
ptist, East Baton Rouge), 'Canal Zone. 

Feb. 14—Admission Day. In Arizona: 
Feb. 15—Constitution Day. In fhe Canal Zone. 

_ March 1—State Day. In Nebraska. 


Bi ne 2—Texas Indepéndence Day. In that 
eh 15—Andrew Jackson’s Birthday. In Ten- 


_ March 17—Evacuation Day. In Boston, Chelsea, 
a pater and Suffolk,County. (Banks re- 
ber 22—Emancipation Day. In Puerto Rico. 
March 25—Maryland Day. In that State. 
4 29—Holy Thursday. Virgin Islands (ex- 
t at St. Croix). 
“March 30—Seward’s Day. In Alaska. Not ob- 
Served by Federa} employees.) 
_ March 31—Transfer Day. In the Virgin Islands. 
iso Holy Thursday in the Canal Zone. 2 
: pent Easter Monday. In North Carolina; Vir- 


Si 


ign 
_ April 12—Date of Passage of Halifax Independ- 
enc aroling. 

| April 

ouri (ban 
’s Birthday. In Puerto Rico. 
Day. In Maine, Massachusetts, 
into Day. In Texas. 


Arbor Day. In Nebraska. 
‘Pril 24—Arbor and 


27-—-Fast Day. In New Hampshire. (Usually 
Thursday in April, but not always. The 
determined by the Governor and Council. 
date given is on the basis of the usual custom, 
¢an be changed.) 

1—Labor Day. In the Canal Zone. 


4—Rhode Island Independence Day. In that 


J 10—Confederate Memorial Day. In North 

Jarolina, South Carolina. 

ay ea oe Declaration of Independ- 
, ne. 


5. 


: : orial 
issippi, South 
pinia. 


eha Day. In Hawai. 
4—Flag Day. “In Missouri (bank trans- 
S not affected), Pennsylvania. 


In Massachusetts (in 


@ 20—West Virginia Day. In that State. 
22—Bolivarian Day. In the Canal Zone. 
mel Juan Day. In Puerto Rico (bank 

aay, 5 


43—Gen. Bedford Forrest’s Birthday. In 


essee, 
ty 14—Bastile Day. In the Canal Zone. 
uly ii—Munoz Rivera’s Birthday. In Puerto 


24—-Pioneer Day. In Utah. It istalso Simon 

ver Day in the Canal Zone. 

25—Occupation Day. In Puerto Rico. It is 

upplication Day in the Virgin Islands (except 
Croix 


27—Barbesa’s Birthday. In Puerto Rico. 
ug. lepers Day. In that State. 
iug. 16—Bennington Battle Day. In Vermont. 
- 19—National Aviation Day. 
Aug. 30—Birthday of Huey P. Long. In Louisi- 


$—Admission Day. In California. 
Sept. 1 efenders’ Day. jn aryland. 
Sept. 15—Regatta Day. awaii. 
Det. 6—Missouri Day, In that State (banking 


t affected). : 
Poin Bau Carolina, Thursday of State Fair 


‘iscov: Day (in North Dakota); 
oo Ween ae {Not observed 
ay (Hurricane). The 
dmissien Baye is, that State. 


miploy een) 


~ Ss 
ands (exc 
I—Nevada. - 


a, Tennessee, Texas. 
ia. 
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In Arkansas (some 


Noy. 1—All Saints’ Day. In Louisiana. It is 
Liberty Day in the Virgin Islands (St. Croix only). 

Nov. 2—Memorial Day. In the Canal Zone. 

. Noy. 3—Secession from Colombia. In the Canal 
one. ) . 
Nov. 10—First move toward Independence from 

Spain. In the Canal Zone. 

Noy. 19—Diseovery Day. In Puerto Rico. 

Nov. 23—Repudiation Day. In Maryland (bank 
halfholiday in Frederick County). 

a Nov. 28—Independence from Spain, In the Canal 
one, 

The foregoing information is compiled on a 
prewar ®asis. Arkansas will observe as legal 
holidays New Year’s, Memorial, Independence, 
Labor, Thanksgiving and Christmas Days; others 
as memorial days commemorated by appropriate 
proclamation by the Governor, including Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur Day @Wan. 26). Idaho will 
not obserye Washington's Birthday, Pioneer Day 
(June 15) and Columbus Day. Kentue y has re- 
pealed the set abolishing holidays an@ all those 
usually observed by that State will be kept. In 
the States and Territories, Federal employees ob- 
serve as a holiday only Christmas Day (for the 
duration) in compliance with an Order issued by 
direction of President Roosevelt (May* 12, 1943). 


DAYS USUALLY OBSEHVED 


In New York State the General Construction Law 
makes Saturday, noon to midnight, a legal holi- 
day. This is the case in almost all of the States. 

Susan B. Anthony Day, Feb. 15, is observed in 
honor of the birthday of the pioneer crusader for 
equal rights for women. On that day in 1938 the 
National Park Service furnished a Sequoia (Big 
Tree ng for the grounds around the head- 
Quarters of the National Woman’s wat the one 


St, Patrick’s Day, March 17, is widel observed. 


ambridge. 
Mass., in 1776, on the night of March 16, issued 


pemning General John Sullivan as ‘‘Brigadier Gen- 
eral of the Day.” 

Army Day, April 6, is observed in New York, and 
some other states, by a display of flags and by 
military parades. 

Navy Day, October 27, sponsored annually by the 
Navy League of the United States. October is also 
the‘ month in which the American Navy was 
founded (1775) by the Continental Congress. 

Pan American Day is observed April 14, because 
on that date in 1890 the First International Con- 
ference of American States, meeting in Washing- 
ton, adopted a resolution that resulted in the 
creation of the organization known today as the 
Pan American Union. The day is intended espe- 
cially to appeal to schools, 

Mother's Day is the second Sunday in May; 
Father's Day, third Sunday in June; Saye Romie 
Day, May 4 by annual Presidential clama- 
tion); Natio Maritime Day, May 1; American 
Indian Day (fourth Friday in September): Con- 
stitution Day, September 17 (date fixed), 

Forefathers’ Day, Dec. 21 (landing on Plymouth 
Rock in 1620) is celebrated by dinners of New 
England societies everywhere and ‘‘Down East,” 
but it not a public holiday. 

National Maritime Day was first proclaimed in 
1935, in commemoration of the Seperhare of the 
Savannah from Savannah, Ga., on May 22, 1819, on 
the first successful transatlantic voyage under 
steam propulsion. May 22 is an observance, not a 
holiday. ‘ 

Arbor Day—Tree-planting day, was first ob- 
jeep ‘April 10, 1872, in Nebraska, on which occa- 
sion more than a million young trees were set 
in the ground in that state. Since then the ob- _ 
servance has spread all over the country. 

Bird Day is Anather observance which is linked 
to Arbor y in places, 


PUBLIC HOLIDAYS IN CANADA, 1945 


Day 
11; Christmas, Re 
Victoria Day, May 


vba bi ay of the reigning Sovereign, or — 
thst hee xed g Males for its celebration, 
{usually June 9): b) any day appointed by proc~ 
lamation for a public holiday or for a general fast 
or general thanksgiving. The second Monday of 
October ms to be the date Paeeily. settled ypon 
Holidy - (When New Year's, Christmas, 
Vic’ Day Do Day Sovereign’s Birth- 
day on Sunday, the following day is observed 
as the holiday.) 


® 
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Easter 


1301...,Feb. 


In “A: D: 
Churches at 


Ash | 
Year | Wed. |Sunday 


Astronomical—Easter ‘and Lenten Dates 


1900..: 


325 the Council of the Christian 
Nicea in Asia, Minor (present-day 
Nice or Isnik, in Asiatic Turkey) drew up the 


Ash Wednesday and Easter Sunday 


Source: Observatory and Ecclesiastical Computations 


Ash | Easter 
Wed. \Sunday 


Nicene Creed, and also decided that Easter shall be 
on the first Sunday following the Paschal Full 
Moon which happens upon,or next after the 21st 
of March. The principal reason’ was that the 
pee rieas needed moonlight to travel on their way 
o the great yearly Easter festivities. The date of 
Easter thus may vary between March 22 and April 


25, 


Over a period of 35 days. 
Because of this wide fluctuation the British 
Parliament in 1928 passed a 


rmissive statute with 


the rare of bringing Easter within the ‘orderly 


scope 0. 


& solar measurement of time,’’ 
' provisionally that it: should be ‘‘the 
after the second Saturday in April.” This 
the range of variation less than a week. But the 
change was to await international consent and that 


has so-far not been obtained. 


/ If Paschal Full M 


oon falls on 


Easter Day is the next Sunday. 


Moon is the Fourteenth Day of 
reckoned according to an ancie 
computation and not the real or 


moon, 
Lent, the great 


Chureh, begins on Ash Wednesda: 


aiding the even Feat Dye, fortxampie™ O's he Gees Namba, Tan fe remainder, obalned a 
we : ; for example: Ss len Number for the year 1928: rea 
the date of Paschal Full Moon is April 5, and this being Thursday, : ae rom the 


DATE OF PASCHAL FULL MOON, 1900-2199 


determining 
reduces 


a Sunday, then 
The Paschal Full 
a Lunar month 
mt ecclesiastical 
astronomical full 


period of fasting in the Christian 
y. which comes 40 


Golden Golden 
Number Date Number Date 
1 April 14 6 1 
2 ae 3 7 pee 3 
3 April it 3 Abul 16 
ril 1 
6 Mar. 31 10 Beil 8 


rt : by 3 


Ash |Easter 


first Sunday 


Year Wed. |Sunday|| Year 
--|Feb. 20|April 7}/1951. 
-|Feb. 12/Mar. 30)|1952. 
-»|Feb. 25|April 12||/1953. 
-|Feb. 17|April '3/|1954. 
-|Mar. 8}April 23/|/1955. 
-(Feb. 28/April 15||1956. 
-|Feb. 13}Mar. 31||1957. 
-|Mar. _4]/April 19|/1958. . 
-|Feb. 24/April 11/|1959. . 
-|Feb. 9|Mar. 27|/1960.. 
-|Mar. _1/April 16)|1961. 
-|Feb. 21)April 7|/1962.. 
(ESB: SAM 72/882. 
-|Feb. 25 r ae ( 
-|Feb. 17 April 4/|1965. . 3)April li 
-|Mar. 8]April 23/|/1966. . 23)April i 
-|Feb. 21/April Mar. (2 
Feb. 13)Mar. 31 28)April 1 
-|Mar. 5)April 20 19)April” 
Feb. 18})April 4 11|Mar. 2% 
Feb Mar. 27 + 24] April 1 
-|Mar. 1)April 16 16]April_ 
-|Feb. 14/April 1 7jApril 23 
-|Mar, _5/April 20 27|April 1 
-|Feb. 25/April 12 12|Mar. 3% 
-|Feb. 17|April 4 3) April 1 
+-|Mar. 2|April 17 23/April il 
-|Feb. 22/April 8& Mar, 2 
-|Feb. 13/Mar. 31 28) April 1 
-|Mar. 5}April 20 20)April 
-|Feb.. 18}April 4| April i 
Feb. 10}Mar. 27 4) April 
. 1)April 16 16/April- 
-|Feb. 14/April 1 7 April 2 
+-{Mar. 6)April 21 April _ 
-|Feb. 26/April 12 12|Mar. 2 
-|Feb. 10|/Mar. 28 4) April ¥ 
-|Mar. _ 2)April 17 7) Apri 
-|Feb. 22|April 9 8} Mar. 3 
e 7)Mar. 24) 28) April : 
Feb. 26}April 13 13) Mar, 
Feb. 18/April .5 4)April W 
Mar. 10}April 25 24/ April ¥ 
Feb. *23] April 16/April_ 
Feb. 14/April 1 1/Apri}> 
-+-|Mar. 6}April 21 21) April 
. 19/April 6 Mar, € 
E 11/Mar.. 28 25|April ¥ 
1949...|/Mar. 2|April 17 A 1 
O.. . 22'April 9 8\ April 2! 
days preyious to Easter Sunday, not coun ar 
Sundays. a 


Lent originally was a period of but 40 hour! 
Later it poruriaed 30: days of fasting, omitting “aie 
the Sundays and also all the Saturdays except on 
Pope Gregory added Ash Wednesday to the fas: 
together with the remainder,of that week. 1 
The last seven days of Lent’constitute Holy Weel 
pee nine with Palm Sunday. Passion Week pre 
cedes Holy Week. The last Thursday—Maunas 
Thursday—commemorates the Institution of th 
eke fat ing di Good Frid: : rid 
e following day, Ttiday, commemorg 
the day of the crucifixion, Mohammedans celebra 
Friday as the day of Adam’s creation. Among Ge: 
mans Friday was sacred to the goddess-mothe 
wife of Odin. i y 
Easter is the chief festival of the Christian ye: 
commemorating the resurrection of Christ. OW 
curs about the same time as the ancient heathed 
Roman celebration of the Vernal Equinox, tit 
arrival of Spring. In the second century, A. Bt 


Easter Day was, among Christians in Asia ‘Min 

the 14th of Nisan, the seventh month of the Jewis 
calendar. The Christians in Europe observed tit! 
nearest Sunday. ‘ : s 
The Jewish calendar is based on days reckone 
from evening to evening. yl 
\ i 
abil 
ia 


Easter Sunday is on April 8, 1928 
i % 


Golden 

Number Date 
11 Mar. 2. 
12 April 13 
13 Til 
14 ar. 22 
15 April 10 


ae . 


nr Nt a d . 
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Se ac 


-Chureh Fasts F 


The The three Rogation Days are days of Solemn 
an. 1 (Cirew Supplication. In the Greek Church the four prin- 
y days af cipal fasts are those in Lent, the week succeeding 
of the B Whitsuntide, the fortnight before the Assumption, 
} | and forty days before Christmas. 
nd all the Sundays of the Ember and Rogation Days are certain periods of 
Par. the year devoted to prayer and fasting. Ember 
‘The Roman Catholic canon law prescribes absti- Days (twelve annually), about the beginning of 
lence for every Friday of the year. Abstinence and | the four segsons, are the Wednesday, Friday, and 
fast together are to be observed on Ash Wednesday, | Saturday after the first Sunday in Lent, in Spring; 
he Wednesdays and Fridays of Lent-(in the United | after the feast of the Pentecost (Whitsunday), 
ates), the Ember Days, the Vigils of Pentecost,| Summer; after the festival of the Holy Cross, 

the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary, the| Sept. 14, Autumn, and after the festival of St, 
feast of Ail Saints, and the Nativity of Our Lord. 
The law of fast alone is prescribed for all the | in which the Ember Days appear. 
wemaining days of Lent except Sundays. Ember Days in 1945 are February 21, 23, 24; May 
“in the American Episcopal Church the days of | 23, 25, 26; September 19, 21, 22; December 19, 
fasting or abstinence to be observed, according to 21, 22. 

hi jook of Common Prayer, are the forty days of Rogation Days occur on Monday, Tuesday and 
the. Ember Days, and all the Fridays of the Wednesday immediately preceding Ascension Day, 
except. Christmas Day and the Epiphany. | and in 1945 fall on May 7, 8, 9. 


Jewish Holidays, Festivals and Fasts 


| Festivals and Fasts |Hebrew Date) 1941-42 1942-43 | 1943-1944 | 1944-1945 | 1945-1946 
tee SSP 1jSept. 22 M. |Sept. 128. — 3 ¢ eS 
ws 24 W. : . Sept. 


10 hee 


58m 


. 


-{AdarSheni 14). . 7)... ..... Mars Sn) 28 beh See 
heise ‘ .| April 20 Tu. Z 
wel dia Ni : . |April 26 M. 

| .| April 27 Tu. 


— NYE 
ROMAN A] 


b 3|Sivan 6|May .|June 9W. y 
‘ammuz*..... T: 17\Jal g 5 8 S.|F Th. |Jujy 
ee nok e a a wagons Hei .|Aug.*10 Tu.l July 29 S.lJuly 19 Th. Aug. 


urda’ imm te ‘fol- The months of the Jewish year are: 1 Tish 
_ a aedeiaetg earl es ahr 2 Chesyan (Also Marcheshvan); 3 Kisley; 4 Tebet 


agin at sunset on the day previous to that given added month’ some years, Adar Sheni 
in the table. 8 Iyar; 9 Sivan; 10 Tammuz; 11 Abh; 12 Eluk: 


Protestant Episcopal Calendar, 1945, with Altar Colors 


From the First Service (First Vespers) of Red—From First Vespers of Pentecost to the 
tmas to the Octave of Epiphany, inclusive | First Vespers of Trinity Sunday (which includes 


t on the Feasts of Martyrs);.on a Ember Days); Holy Innocents (if on_a Sunday), — 
an 


sday (for the celebration); from the Fir. d Feasts of all Martyrs. 

: 2 oe: Day to the Yell of Pentecost Violet—From Septuagesima to Maundy Thursday 

pt Feasts of Martyrs and Rogation Days); | (Easter Eve); Advent Sunday to Christmas Eve, 

3 ity Sunday Conversion of St. Paul, Purifi- | Vigils, Ember Days (except in Whitsun Week); 
Annunciation, St. — poe fel ; St. aut Rogation Days; Holy Innocents (unless Sun- 

1, St. Luke, All Saints, Saints not Martyrs, | day). 

Patron Saints (Transfiguration and Dedication Black—Good Friday and at funerals. 

. Green—All other days. 


«- 1942 1943 1944 1945 19 


9 17 
26 6% 
2 i 
% “4 
11 19 
13 21 
eweclss is 26 
22 30 
Sacre 1 9 
8 16 
30 


2 24 25 22. 
nt. e245 Dec. 1] Nov. Nov. 29 | Nov. 28 


Meet Church Calendar, 1945, 


oly Days” |; Date . Holy Days “- |) Date - ' ~~ Holy Days 


ision : Ju J . 80/St. Alexander Nevsky* 
F 4|!Pentecost . _8|Nativity of Theotokos; 
Br feted) June: 34 st. John Baptist Sept. 14/Exaltation of Cross 
‘Begi 25|Holy Ghost Oct. 1|Patronage of Theotokos 
29|Peter and Paul (Chief . 15|First Day of Fast of 
St. George. . Apostles) Theotokos 
9 Bias Sugday m 3 . 21|Entrance of Theotokos — 


"€ Transfiguration € 9!Coneept of Theotokos 
Gina Past mesten | es : $ pose of Theotokos c, 26)Nativity (Christmas) 


liar to Russia. The dates above are accord- | Gregorian calendar, add days for the years 1582 


fe 0 , wh was adopted | fo 1700; 11 d from 1700 to 1800; 12 days from 
Seca Cun he es: ope r 30 Old $800 to 1900; 13 days since 1900. ; 
ear 5 
1 


s ™m, 
; . } ye 14 New In 1945 the Greek Orthodox Church will observe 
To ehanee ees ne Saulen Galea? to the! all Holy.Days on the dates given above. 


Lucia, Dec. 13, Winter, Ember Weeks are the weeks 


PeSesee rm Peom 


Also Tebeth); 5 Sebat (Also Shebhat); 6 Adar; 6a, 
{Also ) ( $ a Ninos? - 


. 


JANUARY 
1. Circumcision (Mon.) 
. Epiphany ; 
. I Sun. aft. Epiphany 
. IL Sun. aft. Epiphany 
. I1Sun.aft.Epiphany 
. Conversionof St.Paul 


28. Septuagesima 


FEBRUARY 
1. Thursday 


2. Purification 
4. Sexagesima 


. Quinquagesima 
; aon Wednesda: 


18. I Sun. in Len 


. St. Matthias 
. II Sun, in Lent 


f MARCH 
1. Thursday 


4. III Sun. in Lent 
11. IV Sun. in Lent 


. V Sun, in Lent 
- Palm Sunday 

. Annunciation 

- Good Friday 


APRIL 
Easter Sunday 


ps 
8. I Sun. aft. Easter 


\ , 


t 


Astronomical—Church M. emoranda; Calenda 


Church Memoranda for 1945 


15. II Sun. aft. Easter 
22. III Sun, aft. Easter 


. St. Mark 

. IV Sun. aft. Easter 
MAY 

1. Tuesday 

1. St. Philip & St Jas. 


6. Rogation Sunday 
10, Ascension Day 


. Sun, aft. Ascension 

. Whitsunday 

. Trinity Sunday 

. Corpus Christi 
‘JUNE 

1. Frida 


My 
3. I Sun. aft. Trinity 
10. II Sun. aft. Trinity 
11. St. Barnabas 
17. III Sun aft. Trinity 


. IV Sun. aft. Trinity 
. St. John Baptist 
. St. Peter 


JULY 


1. V Sun. aft. Trinity 


VI Sun. aft. Trinity 


15. VII Sun. aft. Trinity 


. VIII Sun. aft. Trinity 
. St. James 
A Ix Sun. aft. Trinity 


_ AUGUST 
. Wednesday f 
. X Sun. aft. Trinity 
. Transfiguration. - 
XI Sun. aft. Trinity 
. XII Sun. aft. Trinity 
- St. Bartholomew _ 
. X11 Sun. aft. Trinity 


SEPTEMBER 


1. Saturday 

2. XIV Sun. aft. Trinity 
9. XV Sun. aft. Trinity 
16. XVISun. aft. Trinity 


- St. Matthew 
. XVIISun. aft. Trinity 
. St. Michael and All 


Angels 
é ouley Sun. aft. Trin- 


OCTOBER 


1. Monday 
ye as Sun. aft. Trin- 
y 


18. St.. Luke 


- XX1Sun. aft. Trinity 
; pay Sun. aft. Trin- 


ty 
- St. Simon & St. Jude 


Mohammedan Calendar, 1945 


+ Improvement- 


5 
1. 
4. 
16% 


18. 


22. 


25. 


30. 


i 


{ 


NOVEMBER 4 


Thursday el 


All Saints wr | 
ee Sun. aft. Trin 


iy i 
XXIV Sun aft, Trin 
iy 4 
XXV Sun. aft. Trini 
wy 


Thanksgiving Day ’ 
ae Sun. aft. Trim 
iy 


St. Andrew’ y 
| 


DECEMBER | 


- Saturday , a | 
. I Sun. in Advent 
- II Sun in Advent 
. III Sun, in Advent 
. St. Thomas ‘ 

. IV Sun. in Advent 7 
- Christmas ~ 
. St., Stephen a 

. St. John Evangelist 
- Holy Innocents | 
. Sun. aft. Christmas 


5 Month 
Year Name of Month Begins Year Name of the Month 
1364 |Muharram (New Year)... .. Dec. 17, 19 1364 |Shaban....... 
Pape ABALAE 8 PS Os). ss bibs se Jan. 16, 1945/| 1364 |Ramadan......))00°'1777: 
H362i2 | Rabia Toe. ee ee Feb. 14, 1945 1364 Shawal..... 
1362. 7 Habia lt 2.3525) se. Mar. 16, 1945 1364 Zu'lkadah. . ct 
Woot, joumada de ese oe Apr. 14, 1945 13645 | Zwikijtiall 05" Ge poe N 
1364 = |Jumada II... 2.22.22... May 14, 1945], 1365 |Muharram (New Year)... e 
1364 SD Hee eaioe vical eek the tee |June 12, 1945) 


Calendar revision continues to 


Calendar Improvement 


| Universal Christian Council, the World Federation 
of Education Associations, etc. 
States, it has the support of the National Education 
Association, the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the National Federation of. Business and 
+a we Women’s Clubs, the New York State 


In the- United 


r of Commerce and other Chambers of 


; fans, it is approved by 


hurch, 
the endorsement of th 
of Bishops. , 


endar reform 


Panama, Paraguay, 
land, Turkey, the 
zuela and Yugoslavia. 

The World Calendar ri 
the familiar 12 months, 


mon 


The World 


tralia, New Zealand, Belgium, 
Canada, Chile, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, England, 
Germany, Greece, Hungary, Ireland, Italy, Mexico, 
Peru, Poland, Spain, Switzer- 
States, Uruguay, Vene- 


earranges the length of 
equalizes the quarters and 
-years and makes the calendar perpetual, every 
year the same. Equalization 
lf-years is accomplished 
is of every quarter 31 
remaining two months, 30 
month year has four mon 
months of 30 days. 
weekdays in addition to 


United 


Commerce, the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, etc. Among religious denomina- 
the ‘Protestant Epicospal 
American Lutheran, Reformed and has 
€ Methodist Church Council 


Calendar is being-advocated by cal- 
organizations 


in Argentina, Aus- 


Bolivia, Brazil, 
France, 


an 
the 
ds a 


Leap-Year-Day, 
years, after the 
end of June. 


are these: Exac: 
made between 
years withou 


of 


da; 
be 


various time 
quarter. 
obviously of 


Among the 


© Independen: 
e 


science, religion, and Le 


. 


© week, such as “‘th 
Monday in Noyemb r 


ys and dates always agree; many holidays coull 
set so that they always come on Mondan als 
d; any holiday with a fixe 
e Day, would alway 


week; any date the! 


phases a 
this refo 
the same il 


This stability and coordination would El 


move mow 


of this balanced and stead 


ut a revised calendar into actual operati 
vious that some kind of international agrees 
be secured. Itis anticipated that deniniti 


aan 
maty 


. December 31st in that yen! 


falls on Sunday, which woul considered as thi 
extra Saturday, the Year-End Day of ther new 
calendar. OHI 


ary 1, 
Monday, January 
ceded by th 
Holiday. 


The World Calendar 
Butlding, Rock 


The World Calendar 


and 


week 


The World Calendar would then {kb 
placed in operation on the next day, iy, Janus 
1945. The working Toad bees: 


witid 


would. begin 


2d, as New Year’s Day is pra 
© Year-End Day, the Saturday-Wo nlc 


Associatio: msors 4 
the world center « 


i 


endar authority, is located in the In 


: s Ready-Reference Calendar 


0 Ee sscertaining any Day of the Week for any given Date within Two Hundred Years from the 
: introduction of the Mew Style, 1753 to 2000 inclusive 


al®lalalalalalalals 
STIS SIU SP sisi Vi sj ss 
/ slSlcl2lSiSislslsialSils 
COMMON YEARS NEW STYLE, 1753 TO 1999 A heehee ta sel ol cd alessamiee tees 
- 5}8/5|8|5|2| 2) 3/8) 8/213 
ml Rl al <a, 5) 5] <4) m1o14 
Bel tras | icor FT| ss [5 |s oleae 


767 1795 | 1807 
8 


STYLE, 1756 TO 


1888) .... | 1928 oa cath 
"1908 [1836 [1804 | 1502 | 1004 | 002 ace 
2/417 
1912 1940 rarer 
1916 | 1944 3 I7 3 
{920 | 1943. rarer 
7 [a9 [ies Tale 
3 7 


B 
£ 


"E"haseday SS SSE 
’ aera 1 Wednesday| 1 Thursday 
2 Wednesday} 2 Sunday Friday 

3 Seay 3 Fri 


2 C0 SI.O7 Oe GO DD He 
espe 

pee : 2 
Ko 
< 

oP Wa 

q 

HE 

) 

‘Ss : 

E +) 


ae] 
sepernierk 


9 W 
panieed 10 Thursday 
si Peas {ii 11 Friday 


Friday 
SUNDAY 
9 Wednesday 


9 
20 Wednesday 20 Thursday 
21 Thursday |21 Friday 


3e Monday 
27 Tuesday. 
28 Wednesday 


J 
y esday ursday 
i een Bas . 
ednesday 31 dng ay $31 31 Saturday [31 SUNDAY {31 Monday 


i erence Calendar—To ascertain any day of the week, first look in the 

‘for Pine pee oe Bests Ret and und under the months are figures which refer to the eorresponding figures 
h of the columns of days below. For Example: To know on what day of the week suly 4, 1918, 
nm the table of years for 1918, and in a parallel line under July is figure 1, bg : 


fmm 1 in which 1 will be seen they July 4 fell on Thursday. 
lear years the month of February has 29 days. t 


SUN IN 11 1/3 es he SUNSPOT CYCLE 
(1943) a new 11 sg veok st sunspot | group of the old cycle still visible “close to the 


n enter 
eel tor. 
: ge Yroup appesping welt | austor 


\ 


nae ue Astronomical—Ready Reference Calendar 187- 


| 


: According to the late Sir William Willcocks, Moses 


‘were built in the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, - 600 


' oceupied the site. 


' Egypt; followed there some years later by Jaco 


\ Pharaoh's army was overwhelmed, in pursuit, by 


Memorable Dates—4004 B.C.-64 A.D. 


eC the various other collections of dates, such as Aviation Records, Wonders 
tho. Work Ba. Seaplotatine English Channel Swimmers, Fast Ocean Passages, Fast'Train Recor 
Fast Trips Around the World, Coal Mine Disasters, Troops Engaged in U. S. Wars, Union Army L 
in the Civil War, Confederate Troops in the Civil War, World War Casualties, Chronology of the Ye 
Marine Disasters, Political Assassinations, Tables of Rulers, Authors, ete, : a 


rs 


THE YEAE 1 BEFORE CHRIST 


-C; is the first year before the beginning of the Christian Era, and the year 1 A.D: is~ 

niatean ot ine Christian Era; so that January 1, 1 B.C.,.is just One year before January 1, 1 A} 

The elapsed number of years between a date B.C. and the same A.D. is one less than the sum of - 

years. Because of this fact, astronomers use a different method of designating the years before ~ 

Christian Era, calling the year 1 B.C. the year 0, the year 2 B.C. the year 1; so that, in astronomil 

Teckoning, the year 74 B.C. is the year —69, and the year 2000 years later will be A.D. 1931= 69 + 20% 

; a 


4004—Date of the Creation of the World, accord- 
ing to Archbishop Usher’s chronology, which is 
based on Biblical records. Modern Science, based 
on geological records pushed the creation back 
further, 2,000,000,000 or more years, and estimates 
that human life has existed on this globe not fewer 
than 2,000,000 years. Excavations reveal bones and 
other relics which indicate great antiquity of life 
in one form or another, possibly more than 1,400,- 
000,000 years. 

4000—The Flood or Deluge, mentioned in ‘the 
Bible. The date has been fixed by unearthing re- 
mains in alluvial deposits, including stranded fish, 
near Kish, showing that the sea swept in over the 
Plains of Mesopotamia. Kish was founded after 
pe Flood. 3400-3200 B.C. Noah’s Ark, by estimates 


ego Downfall of Samaria; captivity’ of the ~ 
es. ‘ 4 
660—Japanese empire founded by Jimmu Ten: 
legendary descendant of the Sun Goddess. : 
585-72—Siege and capture of Tyre: city tak 
and demolished by Nebuchadnezzar, 572 B.C,3._ 
built on an opposite island; taken by Alexaha 


525—Egypt conquered b: Cambyses, King © 
Persia, son of Cyrus. rf 


on Old Testament description, was a 20,000- 5 ise of Maya civilization in Mexico ahd Cr 
ton ship. Archbishop Usher estimated the date of} tral America eir Second Empire in Yucat 
the Flood as 2348 B.C 


covered the period 960-1200 A.D., Succeeded by * 


3400—Beginning of the Royal Dynasties in Egypt ponte Empire, 1200-1450 A.D. Then came the Az 


(Breasted). The XXXth Dynasty was about 380. 
B.C, The XV-XVII Dynasties (2000 B.C.-1580 B.C.) 
were those of the Hykos (Hat), or Shepherd Kings, 
who came from Western Asia. 
3000-1800—(Breasted) Egyptian pyramids built, 
extending for 60 miles south, trom Gizeh nearly 
opposite Cairo (IV-VI) Dynasties. 2 
2245—Nineveh, capital of the Assyrian Empire, 
founded by Ashur; destroyed in 605 B.C. When the 
City of Babylon was begun is known only approx- 
imately but astronomical observations were made 
there as early as 2234 B.C. and Kin Khammurabi 
(Amraphel), the Law Giver, ruled Babylonia 
(Shinar) before 2024 B.C.; the city was finally 
deserted soon after 280 B.C. The Hanging Gardens 


(also called Morea); ended in 404 B.C 


2l., 


B.C., who in 587 B.C., destroyed Solomon’s Temple 
at Jerusalem. 
2059—(Approximate). Cities. of Sodom and Go- 
morrah, near the Dead Sea, destroyed by fire. * 
Armageddon (modern Megiddo) already in 
existence as a city in Palestine. It was there, ac- 
cording to the Bible (Revelations), that the pro- 
phesied final battle between good and evil. would 
be fought. Since the site was discovered, modern 
archaeologists have dug down to béd rock of the 
Most ancient of the 20 settlements that successively 


Wars were between Rome and Carthage; latter ¢ 
burnt in 146; rebuilt by Julius Caesar, finally « 
stroyed by Saracens (Arabs) in’ 689 A|D, | 
60—First triumvirate in Rome: Pompey, Cae# 
sae ee roe secrcen conquered. Gaul. & 
. € latter was abandon in 6 
and Gaul evatuated 464-476 A.D. rs ak, | 
44—Assassination. of Julius Caesar, in’ the Se 
ate House at. Rome, March 15. The Second Triu 
1913—Jerusalem (also called Salem) already in 
existence as a Jewish city. It was captured from 
the Jebusites by David in 1048 B.C. Solomon 
founded his first temple there in 1012 B.C.; the 
city.was taken by the Persians, in 614 A.D., and 
Jater by Saracens, and by the Turks, 1217 A.D, 
1750-1729—(year uncertain) Joseph sold into 


31—Battle of Actium; defeat of Anthony by ¢ 


tavius Caesar,’ who conquered. F \ 
Cleopatra and » aia eee 


b 
and his family. Moses born there about 1527 B.C. 
Semitic worship introduced in 1500 by the ruler, 
Amenhotep VI; Israelities made their Exodus from 
Egypt about 1440, led by Moses, who was then 80 
years old; the Exodus was in the 13th Century, 
B.C., it was estimated by Prof. Nelson Glueck. 


by order of Octavius. ' 
4—Birth of Jesus Christ. 


A. D. , THE CHRISTIAN ERA | 

29—The Crucifixion. The death of J nt 
wilt an earth dam across the Pelusiac branch of z secant " 
the Nile, near Migdol, and thus led the Jews to 
the southeast bank. Then -he cut the dam, and 


the released waters. Those not drowned were 
mired in the Serbonian bog. ’ 
1400—City of Jericho burned and destroyed by 
Joshua, according to Biblical tradition, The 
fatest theory is that an earthquake began, if it did 
not complete, the work of destruction. 
1374—City of Troy,in Asia Minor, so named after 
King Troas, said to have been fnunded hefore 
1500 B.C.; renamed Ilium about 1314 B.C.; Helen 
seized by Paris about 1204 B.C.; Helen rescued by 
‘the Greeks and city burned 1183-4 B.C. The actual 
existence of Helen and Paris lacks proof; the story 
may be symbolic. . 
826—Carthage founded, in Africa, near Tunis by 
Dido, sister of Pygmalion, King’ of Tyre: city 
burned, 146 B.C., and rebuilt 19 B.C.; destroyed by 
the Saracenic governor of Egypt in 698 A.D. 
158—Rome. founded by Romulus. The legend is 
that on April 21 he yoked a bullock and a heifer 
te a plowshare, marked out ‘the boundary and 
Proceeded to build a wall. 


that the Savior was 30 ears old mi 
his death. This was in the reign ‘on hes L 


he n 
Church in» its ancient belief that 
1 3,83 AD 
43—The Roman narra Claudius, husband 


tians 
it is 


Memorable Dates—70-1530 


tions were renewed under Domitian, in 95; 
were continued at intervals until and under 
G—Jerusalem destroyed by Titus. 
~Pompeii and Herculaneum destroyed by 


, 189 


1360—Birth of Riehard Whittington, who died in 
1423; after having been thrice Lord Mayor of 
London. The story of ‘“‘Whittington and his cat’’ 
persists to this day. } 

1381—Wat Tyler's rebellion, England. 
_ 4415—John Huss burned at stake at Constance,, 
in Baden, July & or 7; his friend, Jerome of Prague, 
was burned there May 30, 1416. 

1431—Joan of Are, the Maid of Orleans, was 
burned at the stake, May 30, gt Rouen, in France, 
at the age of nineteen. She had been found guilty 
of sorcery and heresy. The prosecutor was the 
Bishop of Beauvais, backed by the University of 
Paris. At the head of royal French soldiery she 
had driven the English troops, in 1429, from the 
City of Orleans, but they captured her in 1430, 

1453—Constantinople, capital of the Byzantine 
Empire; taken by the Turks May 29, and made 
capital of the Ottoman Empire. 

1476—William Caxton inaugurated English print- 


i was formerly ¢ 

ag each te Domne DS si thi 
e Ages, whic re s 

: “a we upposed to close at 


J Ate -_ 
__ 410—Sacking of Rome by Alaric,. the Goth; by 
Genseric, in 455; city taken by Odoacer, in 476; by 
‘the Goths, in 546; by Narses, in 553. 
4#16—End of the Western Roman Empire. The 
City of Rome was destroyed, not by the Goths but 
by an earthquake, according to antiquarians who 
base their conclusions on an examination of the 
ss - ane pis te Fre, poy on row - 
 Stanite columns were found lying on their 
‘Sides in perfect alignment. 
$70—Mohammed born, at Mecca; fled to Medina 
(the Hejira) in 622; taken suddenly ill with fever 
@nd died in the arms- of his favorite wife. A’isha, 
in Medina in 632. ® 
| 624-32—Saracen conquest of Arabia: of Persia, 
832-651; of Syria, 634-637; of Egypt, 640-646; the 
Saracens (Arab Mohammedans) crossed the Medi- 
terranean into Spain in 711 and founded the Moo- 
Kingdom there in 756; last of the Moors 
Griven from power in 1492, with the fall of the 
Eingdom of Granada. In 1518 the Moors founded 
the piratical states of Algiers and Tunis, in North 


\irica. = 

oe eings estgblished first Parliament in Ice- 

_ 940—Library of Alexandria, Egypt (700,000 vol- 

ies or rolls), burned by order of Caliph Omar. 
Six months they were fed as fuel to the public 


982-—Erik (The Red) Thorvaldson, father of Leif 
fricson (Eriksson) discovered Greenland. 
1000—Leif Ericson, of Iceland, €ailed eg e 


In 1474, in Bruges, Belgium, with Colard Mansion, 
he had issued his Recuyell of the Historyes of 
Troye, the first book printed in English. His Dictes 
and Sayings of the Philosophers, published in 
1477, is said to have been the first book actually 
printed in England. 7 
1481—The African slave trade was begun, by 
Portuguese, and by 1777 more than 9,000,000 
Negroes “had been carried to other continents. 
1484—Bull issued by Pope Innocent VIII con- 
demning witcheraft, which he said was preva- 
lent in South Germany. There were: other papal 
bulls or briefs in 1500, 1521, and 1533. Up to 1698 
about 100,000 so-called witches were executed, 
mostly by burning, in Germany. 
1492—Christopher Columbus, (Cristoforo Colom- 
bo) discovered America Oct. 12 when he sighted 
an island (Guanahani) in the Bahamas suppo: 
to have been (Watlings Island) San Salvador. But 
according to Prof. Luis Ulloa, Director of the Peru- 
vian National Library, in Lima, Columbus first 
visited America on a yoyage with Danish corsairs, 
who sailed from Iceland to Greenland. Labrador, 


was Columbus? It is now said that he was the son 
of a wool weaver of Genoa, Italy, belonged to a 
family of converted Jews which had settled about 
1391 in Genoa, having come from Catalonia, Spain 
where the name was Colon. The family also had 
dwelt in Castile, under the name of Colon, and 
Cristoforo became Cristobal. Columbus was a 
Catholic. On his first West Indian voyage, he 
leit 40 of his men to found the colony of Navidad, 
maybe on the north coast of Haiti. When he re- 
turned there in Dec., 1493, there was no sign of 
the colony and all the Spaniards were gone. Jews 
expelled from Spain: Banishment of Mohamm 


ttle. 
| 1028—Jews banished from England by Canute; 0 e~ 
hey returned in 1066; banished again in 1290; | dans began in 1499, that of Moors (900,000) in 1508. 
pmwell admitted them, in 1650. The Jews previously had been expelled in the 7th 
066—Battle of Hastings, conquest. of England | Century. 
William of Normandy. Harold’ Ii slain, Oct. 14. 1497—John Cabot discovered or explored east 
*1096-99—The first of the Crusades (Godfrey of.) coast of Canada, June 24. His son, Sebastian, ac- 
uilion, leader); capture of Jerusalem; second | companied him on the second voyage, in 1498. 
sade, 1147-49, under Conrad III. 
6-99—and Louis VII; third, 1189-92, under 
derick Barbarossa, Philip II, Richard Coeur 1500—Hernando de Soto born in Spain. He and 
® Lion, Acre captured; fourth, 1202-1204, under | Balboa married sisters, June 3, 1539, he took for- 
punt Baldwin of Flanders; fifth, 1228-1229, under’| mal possession of Plorida in the pame of Spain. 
erick II; sixth, 1248-54; under Louis IX (St. 1513—Ponce de Leon landed in Florida, April 8, 
. The first Crusaders established the Latin | at St. Augustine, but that place was not actually 
of Jerusalem, a feudal monarchy, 1100- | settled until 1565, when Gen. Aviles de Menendez 
. One of their leaders was Peter the Hermit, | was Bent from Spain with soldiers to drive away. 
wreacher. ; , a colony of Huguenots, under Jean Ribault, that 
91—Teutonic Order, Military Knights, estab- 
d in the Holy Land to take care of the sick 
wounded in the Third Crusade. On their re- 
to Germany they subdued and Christianized 
Papal authority the people of Prussia. 
6—Genghis Khan, founder of Mogul (Tartar) 
begins his rule, conquers China, 1215; 
al Asia, 1221; under his son Ogdai, the Tar- 
swept over Hungary, Poland, Silesia, 
ia. 


4, 


ence, Italy, May 23. 


Flodden Field, in Northumberland County, Eng- 
land, Sept. 9, where the troops of Henry VIII, de- 


alboa discovered Pacifie Ocean, Sept. 25. 

1517—The Reformation began in Germany, per- 
secution of Protestants commenced in ce; 
Luther was excommunicated by the diet at Worms, 
April 17, 1521; he published his German Bible in 


ire, 


Catharine van Bora, a former nun; he died’ Feb. 
18, 1546. 
1519-21—Conquest of Mexico by Cortez, who de- 
feated Montezuma, the on hee) and established 
a kingdom; Mexico became independent in 1821; a 
republic was declared, 1823; an empire under Arch- 
duke Maximilian of Austria was established, 1864; 
tion sup Napoleon in'Spain in 1808; | Me was Shot, 1847, ne Te zano. a Florentine ex- 
Bea iga Sul * | - 1524—Giova: e Verrazzano, - 
ree re renee the Hoty oe eS plored the coast of North America from Newiognds 
peanisilion seer ae fehin its jurisdiction | land to Florida, discovered New York Bay, 
ed sorcery (witchcraft) w named the country New France. he 
ssed_ it Rey perene ror, Kublai Khan 1526—William Tyndale’s translation pt S oe ew 
99-92-_Reign 2 yipneo BS ; *| Testament which he had begun, ae a eo Ene, 
ing, (now Feiping),, Chassecre of thousartis | Was published in England, in 1536 he 
ch March 30, at Palerno, Italy. 
First regular English Parliament, com- 
of th e cl , barons, and knights, presided 
ne King: Edwar 


“by d I. ! 
8—Outbreak of the “Black Death’ plague in 


and was poe and his body burned af the 
stake, Oc hb i 

Read: ef the Augsburg Confession, em- 
bonnee Martin Luther's views, to the Diet there, 
June 25. 


ing in England, near Westminster Abbey, London. ’ 


Newfoundland, and the American continent. Who - 


1498—Savonarola burned as a heretic, at Flor- — 


had located somewhat to the north. Battle of — 


feated the Scots under James IV and slew him.” 


1534; born, Nov. 10, 1483; married in June 13, 1525, - 


victed of heresy St Vilorde, near Brussels, Belgium, — 


F 


Peru. A 
1534—Act of Supremacy makes the King head of 
the Church of England; ends Papal power there. 


Society of Jesus (Jesuits) formed, Aug.’ 15. It is 


said that it was only, at that time, a temporary 
union that bound together S. Ignatius Loyola and 
companions, and that the formal and final 

union dates from Sept. 27; 1540, when it was con- 
firmed by a bull from*Pope Paul III. 

1535—First English Bible translated and issued 
by Miles Coverdale. In 1539 he printed Cromwell’s 
Bible; he edited Cranmer’s Bible, 1540. 

1536-39—Monasteries closed in Hngland. 
- 1540—Francisco Coronado of Salamanca, Spain, 
who had gone to Mexico, 1535, organized there an 
expedition and, 1540-42, explored what is now Ari- 
zona and New Mexico in search of the ‘“‘Seven 
Cities of Cibola’? (Zuni Pueblos?) and rumored 
stores of gold and silver. 

1541—Executions of so-called witches began in 


avg England; the victims numbered 130 up to 1682. 


Some were burned at the stake, others lost their | 
heads by the axe. 

1545—Council of Trent in the Austrian Tyrol, 
convened Dee. 13, and lasted until Dec. 3, 1563. 
It was called to condemn the doctrines of Luther 
and Calvin. 

1546—Persecutions and executions of Protestants 
began in Scotland after the assassination of the 
Regent, Cardinal Beaton, at St. Andrews. In 1560, 
Parliament abolished, 1560, the jurisdiction of the 
Pope in Scotland, Aug. 24. 

1555—Bishops Ridley of London and Latimer of 
Worcester were burned at the stake in Oxford, 
Oct. 16; Archbishop Cranmer of Canterbury, March 
| 1556; 277 burned at the stake in Queen -“Mary’s 
Teign. : 

1568—Ivan IV, the Terrible, Czar of Russia, or- 
ganized a band of secret police (Oprichniki) and 
“purged’’ his country of those who had plotted 
to kill his son. Hundreds, were tried and executed 
yastraitors. Finally the Oprichniki were ‘‘purged,’’ 
and their chiefs, Basmaner and Skurator, were 
killed, as traitors, Ivan proposed to Queen Eliza- 
beth of England, but she declined his offer. 

+1572—-St. Bartholomew Day massacre of Hugue- 
nots (Protestants) im Paris, France, Aug. 24, fol- 
lowing the marriage’ of Henry of Navarre and 
Margaret of Valois. Armed conflicts between the 
Huguenots under Bourbon nobles, and the Catho- 
lies, under the Guise family, ended for a time 
with the signing, April 13, 1598, in Nantes, of a 


_Yoyal edict, giving religious toleration to the 


Huguenots. But hostilities were renewed, 1624, and 
1685 the edict of Nantes was revoked by Louis XIV. 
The Code Napoleon restored Protestant rights, 
religious and. civil. 

1579—Sir Francis Drake went ashore in Marin 
County, California, and nailed a metal plate to a 
post, claiming that region for Queen Elizabeth of’ 


' England. He named it Nova Albion. The plate 


was found, June, 1936. 
_ 1587—Execution of Mary, Queen of Scots, Feb. 8. 
Her secretary, Rizzio, had been assassinated, 


_/* March, 1566. Virginia Dare, first child of English 


parents in Colony of Virginia, born on Roanoke 
Island, Aug. 18, seven days after Sir Walter 


' Raleigh’s colonists arrived there from -overseas. 


His first party settled there, 1584 and disappeared. 

1588—Spanish Armada defeated, July 21-29, by a 
British fleet, which sent flaming ships into the 
midst of the enémy’s craft. The Armada consisted 
of 132 armed craft with 33,000-men (21,855 ‘sol- 


_ diers), including 150 monks and the Vicar of the 


| ‘New Bedford, Mass. 


Inquisition, sent by Phillip II. Only 50 ships and 


10,000 men returned to Spain. 
' 1598—First attempt at colonization, in Acadia: 
“eky tye de 1g Roche lands 60 convicts on Sablé 
sland. 

1602—Capt. Bartholomew Gosnold, of Falmouth, 
England (the first known white man to set foot 
on New England) sane at Sourh Dartmouth, near 

ay 15. 

603—Crowns of England and Scotland joined, 
March 24, under James VI of Scotland, who be- 
came James I, and, Oct. 24, 1604, was proclaimed 
“King of Great Britain, France, and Ireland’’; 
legislative union, May 1, 1707. 

1605—Gunpowder plot by Guy Faux (or Fawkes) 


' to blow up British Parliament discovered, Nov. 4 


pee 


2 


' 


1607—Jamestown, Va., settled, May 18, (the Arst 
permanent English settlement in America), under 
Capt. Johh Smith, with 105 Cavaliers in 3 ships. 
At Jamestown, July 30, 1619, they convened the 


' first representative assembly in America. 
had landed at Cape Henry, April 26, 1607. cae 
Henry Hudson, in ‘‘Half Moon,” went. up 


Hudson River, Sept. 11; having discovered Man- 
hattan Island, Sept. 4, Samuel Champlain of 
France, advancing from the north, discovered 
A remplain, + kan G 
omas Wes’ aron Delawarr) G i 
of Virginia, sailed into’ Delaware Bay, pat atiteee 
colonize in what is now Delaware. 
1614—Captain Hunt, who accompanied Capt. 


-\ Memorable Dates—1531-1669. 


1531-35—Marquis Francisco Pizarro conquered | John Smith on a tour of the New England coas 


but did not | aon! Ne in North America: 


‘2 


kidnapped 27 Indians and carried them to Malaga 
for sale as slaves. ; H 
1618—Thirty Years, War began in Germany (Bo~ 
hemia) between Catholics and Protestants; ended 
1648 with the Peace of Westphallia, Alsace was | 
given to France, Swiss independence was recog- 
nized, and the German states got their religious 
and political rights. Holland also received its inde- 
pendence. Sweden received Hither Pomerania, Wis- | 
mar, the bishoprics of Bremen, Verden and three : 
votes in the Diet. Sir Walter Raleigh beheaded in» 
London, Oct. 29. He had been convicted, 1603 with | 
Lords Cobham and Gray of treason in having’ 
plotted to put Arabella Stuart on the English | 
throne in place of James I. t ‘al 
1619—Slawery introduced into American Colo=. 
nies, August, when 20 African negroes were landed | 
from a Dutch ship, at Jamestown, Va._ 
American Indians captured in warfare 
England were sold into slavery in the West Indies, | 
1620—Pilgrims landed at Plymouth Rock, Dee: 
21. They were English, but some had dwelt since + 
1608 in Holland. The latter party went from Hol+- 
land to Southampton on the ‘Speedwell,’ wheres 
that vessel was abandoned, and most ‘ef them 
came to America on the ‘‘Mayflower.’’ The com>» 
pact signed in Provincetown Harbor before landing 
bore 41 names; the entire company aboard num- 
bered 101 persons. The captain was Christopher’ 
Jones, of Harwich, England. The Pilgrims on the 2 
‘‘Mayflower’’ were bound for New York when they? 
left Holland, but landed at Plymouth by mistake. . 
Priscilla Molines, a French woman, daughter off 
Guillaume Molines, was one of those on th 
Mayflower. By her marriage to John Alden, s 
became an ancestor of John Adams, second Presi- 
dent, and John Quincy Adams. # 
1624—The ship ‘‘New. Netherland’ arrived atg§ 
what is now, New York City, May, let eight men off f 
to take possession, and went up the. Hudson #6 
Albany . Peter Minuit arrived, y 4, 1626 at New 
York City from Holland, and, May 6 he bought thee 
island from the Indians. As early as 1613. Duteh! 
traders had built a few huts at the Battery, 
trade with the Indians; Fort Nassau was b 


5. ’ z 
1635—April 23—The first naval battle by whites 
men in America Was fought on the Little Pocomokee 
River, Eastern Shore of Maryland, between Clai-; 
borne’s pinnace Long Tail and Governor Galver "Ss 
two pinnaces, the St. Margaret and the St. Helen, . 
Calvert was driven 1643 from the province by} 
William Ingle. ei 

1638—An expedition, (March), on two ships.) 
Kalmar Myckel (Key of Kalmar) and Vogel Gripe 

(Bird Griffin) which had left Gothenburg, Sweden 
Nov. 1637, under command of Peter Minuit, arrived 
in Minquas Kill (Christiana River) within the 
limits of the present city of Wilmington, Delaware. 
There they built a fort, and left there a colony 0 
13 soldiers. That was the origin of the State of 


_ 
Q 
_ 

76 


Delaware. Many Finns were among the earlys 
settlers. dt 
1644—Manchus established their dynasty ing) 


China, at Pekin. It lasted without interruptions 
until Feb. 12, 1912, when Pu Yi, son of Pr nce 
Ch’un and nephew of the late Emperor, Kuang 
Hsu, abdicated. He became Emperor of Manchuk 
March 1, 1934, i le 
1649—King Charles I beheaded at London, Jan 
30, after a trial. for treason, and condemnatiol 
by the House of Commons sitting as a High Cou: 
at which but 67 of the 135 members were present f 
He had ruled 11 years without a Parliament. The 


Mass. 
1660—John Bunyan, a tinker, imprisoned at : 
ford, England, November, ‘for unlawful preaching# 
He was released; 1672, after haying written pars 
of Pilgrim’s Progress. , 
1664—New Amsterdam surrendered by Dutch 
English, Sept. 8; became New York.’ bs 
1666—Fire in London, England, covered 436 acrese 
houses and 89 churches, inclu¢ 
fire followed. tho 
‘68,000 in Londo 


severe id > 
City and Philadelphia.) 
Sweden, in one of the final outburs! 


hey 
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witchcraft mania, 38 children, seven to six- } Virginia ° i 
. 3. : - a ‘mi » - 
S the of ee en a who had Brownsville, Pa: ae fcr aot ene content ee 
» We : etween the Brit : i 
Wr antag persian, Maree October, tn wir | of the Ono county tram the Appeiachiat Mute 
ui n pall ns e Mississippi River. The British cl 
aA i e British claimed 
} AE pr Bea > - a of Sir William | title from the Iroquois Indians. The French 
cil. e usquehanna I..dians | claimed their own discovery and settlement. 
crops. Defying Governor Berkeley, he 1756—At Calcutta, India, June 19, a dungeon— 
a force of farmers who, like him, had been] the Black Hole—was filled with’ . 146 British 
ssed by taxes, He burned Jamestown, but | prisoners, of whom only 23 survived suffocation 
suddenly; 23 of his followers were executed. 1763—New France, including Wisconsin, ceded 
Chief, King Philip (Metasomet), a son of | by the British to become New Quebéc d 
Me —sog hunted down and killed, Aug. 12, at 1765—Stamp Act enacted by Parliament, March 
Mt. Hope, R. I., by whites under Capt. Benjamin | 22, New York., Rhode Island. Delaware, Mass- 
@ch. That ended one-of the fiercest wars in | achusetts, Connecticutt, New Jersey. Pennsyl- 
England colonial times. It was Massasoit who | vania, Maryland and South Carolina held Stamp 
welcomed the Pilgrims of the Mayflower. Act Congress at New York City and issued a 
ey Siiiam of Orange Stadholder of Holland, | Declaration of Rights Oct, 7. 
in ‘aded England with 13,000 men on 600 transports 1763—Napoleon Bonaparte (Napoleon 1) born 
iaedh beet cn — the husband of ie 15: on ae Island of. Corsica, in the Medi- 
h z rranean; ed in exil 4 
1691—The first Post Office in the United States | Island of St. felons” Siviees astieten of tis 
eg Sein under a royal patent granted to ae revealed a deep bayonet wound -received 
om ‘ : in_ the siege of Toulon. , 
E 1692—‘‘Witchcraft delusion” at Danvers (Salem 1770—Boston Massacre, March 5, three. Killed 
lage), Mass.:»16 women and 5 men were tried, | eight wounded by British regular "troops ; 
onvicted and hanged -between June and Septem- 1772—First' participation of Poland: second 
pr. Port Royal, Jamaica, W. I. destroyed by earth- | 1793, third, 1795. Before the first partition the 
mHuake, in June. eastern Polish boundary ran along Dnieper and 
1694—Massachusetts passed thence to 1744] Berezina Rivers. Most of the country was di- 
Statutes offering bounties for the scalps of Indian | vided among Russia, Austria, and Prussia 
bels and enemies. The price for male scalps ran 1173—Society of Jesus (Jesuits) abolished by 
high as\£100, females were less, children 10 years | Pope Clement XIV July 21; expelled from . 
age £10. In Virginia and Carolina and in the | France 1764, -from Spain 1767; restored as a So- 
Colony of oc Bh Saat Indians could be sold for coly Sax, 7, 1814, by Pope Pius VIL; thereafter 
bt and ing. expelled from ygrious ntri 
'01—Capt. William Kidd, American ship-mas-| from Haly 1873. The papi metal oS paw 
rived at Annapolis, Maryland, with some pack- 
ages of East India tea ahoard, Oct. 14, on which 
the owner paid the obnoxious British tax. Be- 
cause of an outry against landing of the tea, the 
owner burned both ship and cargo. Tea de- © 
stroyed in Boston Harbor, Dec. 16. To help the 
East India Company, the British Government 
had arranged for its tea to be shipped, with an 
import duty of threepence at the American ports. ; 
The cry “No taxation without, representation’’ 
was raised, and the tea which had arrived on 
the Dartmouth, Nov. 28, at Boston, was dumped 
overboard by men disguised as Indians. The tea, 
ship sent to South Carolina arrived Dec. 2, and 
the tea-ship to Philadelphia, Dec. 25. The cargo “ 
of the former perished in storage; that of the. 
latter was sent back. 4 
1774—-Continental Congress in session; in Phila- 
delphia, Sept. 5, 1774-Oct. 26, 1774, there again, 
May 10, 1775-Dec. 12, ‘1776; in Baltimore, Dec. 20, 
1776-March 4, 1777; in Philadelphia, March 4, 
1777-S€pt. 18, 1777; in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
Sept. 27, 1777 (one day); in York’ Pa., Sept. 30, 
1777-June 27, 1778; at Philadelphia, July 2, 1778- 
June 21, 1783; Princeton, New Jersey, June 20, 
1783-Nov. 4, 1783; in Annapolis, Maryland, Nov.) 
26, 1783-June 3, 1784, at Trenton, New Jersey, Nov. 
1, 1784-Dec. 24, 1784; in New York City, with 
Intervals, Jan. 11, 1785-March 2, 1789. ; 
1775—First blood of the American War of in- 
dependence shed—Westminster (Vt.) Massacre, 
March 1% The chief battles of the Revolution 
‘ were: 17 April 19, Concord, Mass.; April 19, 
Dlonial trading company, ¢ ther government | Lexington, Mass.; May 10, Ticonderoga, N. Y.; 
give the company control of currency and/| June 17, Bunker Hill, Mass.; Nov. 13, Montreal, 
mee. Shares were sold at 15 time par value.|Can.; Dee. 21; Quebec, Can. 1776—June 28, Ft. 
there was 2 run on the bank, and the whole | Moultrie, S: C.; Aug. 27, Long Island (Brooklyn- 
ne blew up, ruining the investors. Law fied | Flushing: Sept. 16, Harlem Heights, N. Y. City; 


s 
; Oct. 28, White Plains, N. ¥.; Nov. i6, Ft. Wash 
(Some say 1722. Last legal trial in Scotland | ington, N. Y. City; Nov. 18, Ft. Lee, N. J.; Dee. 
witchcraft. The victim, an old woman of Dor- | 26, Trenton, N. J. 1777—Jan. 3, Princeton, N. 
h, was tried, convicted and was stuffed into | July 6, Ticonderoga, N. Y.; Aug. 6, Oriskany, 
rrel, June, and burned to death. Her | N. Y.; Aug. 16, Bennington, Vt.; Sept. 11, Brandy- 
was convicted, but escaped from} wine, Del.; Sept. 19-Oct. 7, Saratoga cee 
ville), ‘N. Y.; Oct. 4, Germantown, Pa, 1778— 
June 28, Monmouth, N. J. (a draw); Jul is 
Wyoming, Pa., massacre; Aug. 29, oer Hur 
R a. 17 ie ee 8, 


i 


* 


er, and 9 of his men, hanged in London, May 23, 
for piracy. He had been commissioned by the 
fish Government to capture pirates, but he also 
ed, or his crew did, an English ship, as well as 
ne Great Mogul’s vessel, the Quedah Merchant, 
ad the East Indian trader craft, Rouparelle, 
hich carried French passes. This angered the 
fitish East. India Company. 
i Gilbraltar taken by English from Spain, 
fuly 24, formerly ceded to Britain by the Treaty 
Utrecht, April 11, 1713. In Maryland an Act 
is “to prevent the growth of popery.’”’ The 
m Catholics were disfranchised, 1716. 
Union of England and Scotland. 
2—Slave insurrection in New York City, April 
Suppressed; six negroes killed them- 
S; 21 others were executed. 
‘Peace of Utrecht, April 11, among Great 
, France and the allies. It ended the wars 


. LL: Dee. 29, Savannah, G 

Savannah, Ga, 1780—Aug. 16, Camden, 8. C.; 

7, King’s Mountain, S. C. 1781—Jan. 17, Cow- 
pens, S. C.; reh 15, Guilford Court House, 
N- C.; Sept. 8, Eutaw Springs, 8. C.; Sept. 28, 
Oct. 19, Yorktown, Va., where Cornwallis, at- 
| tacked and overcome by the allied. American and: 
French forces under Washington and Rocham- 
beau, surrendered. Paul Revere made midnight 
tide, Boston to Lexington, April 18-19, ‘fo warn 
the Middlesex villagers that British troops were 
marching to seize military supplies of the Minute 
Men in Concord. He made many other rides to 
warn colonists, and on secret missions, one. of 
them to New York City. First British flag hauled 
down at sea in the American Revolution when 
the sloop Unity, Capt. Jeremiah O’Brien, cap- 
tured British armed tender, Margaretta, off Ma~ 
chias, Me., May 12, Mecklenburg, North Carolina, 
so-called jaration of Independence, May 20. 
The schooner Hannah, under Nicholson Brough- 
ton,’ Who* had :been- commissioned an army cap- 


ae 
ew 


? 

enjamnin franklin discovered lightning 
erences ‘and Indian War in America. 
ton led,’ May 28, 1754, a* ‘company of 


* 


it 4 


] 
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tain by Geh. Washington, sailed from Beverly, 
Mass. Sept. 5, and the next day captured a British 
vessel, The Hannah, owned by Col. John Gloyer, 
Officially ranks as the “mother” of the Navy. 


1776—In Williamsburg, Va-,*May 6, the fifth 
revolutionary’ convention Virginia convened 


and adopted the first constitution of a free and 
Widepenaant state;’ May 15 it called on the Con- 


tinental Congress.to declare the Colonies free and 
independent. Tom Paine published Common 
Sense” in Philadelphia, in January, in behalf of 
the American cause. Declaration of Independence 
Signed, July 4, ‘“‘by order and in behalf of the 
Congress, John Hancock, President. Attest, Charles 
Thompson, Secretary.’’ The manuscript Journal of 
July 4, 1776, does not contain any other state- 
ment in tegard to. signing the Declaration at 
that time or the names of the members present 
and agreeing to its adoption. The engrossed copy 
of Aug. 2, 1776, ‘‘was' signed by the members. 
This was the parchment copy.’ There were some 
Members who signed afterwards. Nathan Hale, 
21, executed, Sept. 22, in New York City, as an 
American spy; it is said he was accused of a hand 
in the fire in New York City the day before, 
when 500 houses, including Trinity Church, were 
burned. The opening naval engagement of the 
Revolution was fought on Lake Champlain, Oct. 
il; when an American fleet under Benedict Ar- 
nold was defeated by a British fleet under Guy 
Carlton. Washington crossed the'Delaware River, 
Dec. 25-26, and defeated the British at Trenton. 
One account says Washington’s Troops crossed 
on the ice. Other accounts report boats and rafts 
Were used. The troops marched nine miles from 
McKonkeys (McConkeys) Ferry,- now Washing- 
ton Crossing, N. J., ‘to Trenton. 

1777—Stars and Stripes flag adopted by Con- 
tinental Congress; June 14. Articles of Confedera- 
tion and Perpetual Union, adopted by Continental 


» Congress, Nov. 15, ratified by the 13 states, Feb. 


5, 1778-March 1, 1781, and announced. by the 
Congress as formally ratified March 1, 1781, 

_ 1778—France recognized American independence, 
Feb. 6, and the United States signed a treaty. 
1779—In Tetaliation for the Wyoming Valley 
Massacre of American. settlers, 1778, committed 


by a force of 800 Seneca Indians and British | 


Soldiers, Gen. John Sullivan. and his Continental 


troops, August, burned the crops and villages in 


_ southern-middle New York. State, 


~ $6,000,000 


“ber 12,500 were killed or they deserted; 


, ee military 
. st U. S. 


at .Newtown 
(Elmira) ‘and 40 other places. 

1780—Bank of Philadelphia chartered (first in 
U. S.), March-1. No-Popery riots in London, Eng- 
land, under lead of Lord George Gordon, May 10; 
June 2-9. ‘ 
‘1780—Major Andre captured, Sept. 23; hanged 
Oct, 2, on a hill in view of the mansion of John. 
De Wint, Tappan,-N. Y., where Gen. WAshing- 
ton and staff were quartered. It has been said 
that the plot to deliver: West Point to the British 
Was instigated by Peggy Shippen, American wife 


jof Benedict Arnold, as revealed by ‘‘code’” letters 


between her and Major Andre. 
‘1%81—Lord Corwallis andthe British Army sur- 
rendered at Yorktown, Va., Oct. 19. 
1782—Preliminary peace articles between U.S. 
and Great Britain, signed in Paris Nov. 30; defi- 
nitive ‘treaty signed Sept. 3, 1783; Conegrgs sratified, 
Jan. 14, 1784, George III of England Faia “about 
to the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel for 
the use of nearly 30,000 Hessian troops in his 
War with the American Colonies. Of this num- 
| 17,000 
Went back to their homes. The Revolution had 
driven 40,000 loyalists from the United States 
into Canada. ‘ 
1783—Congress demobilized American Army, Oct. 
18-Nov. 3; British evacuated New York, Nov. 25; 
Washington delivered his farewell address at 
Praunce’s ‘Tavern, New York City, Dec. 45 re- 
airyee his army commission, Dec. and retired 
© Mt. Vernon, Va. Massachusetts Supreme Court 
outlawed slavery because of the words in the 
State Bil of Rights, ‘‘all men are born free and 
equal.” New Quebec formally ceded to the United 
States, but not actually until 1796 when north- 
posts were evacuated by the British, 
i Government Post. ‘Office opened .in 
New York City, Nov. 28. First. free hydrogen bal- 
loon ascension, in France, by P. de Rozier and 
Marquis d’Arlandes, in Paris, Nev, 21, in a Mont- 
goiter, holding 60,000 cu. ft. of gas. The first 
alloon flight across the Channel, between Dover 
and Guignes, was made by Blanchard and Jeffries 
Jan. 7, 1785. The first balioon voyage in the United 
States was Made by Blanchard of France, in 
George Washington’s presence, at Philadelphia, 
landing in Woodbury, N. J., Jan. 9, 1793, First 
daily paper in the United States, the “‘Pennsyl- 
vania Evening Post. and Daily Advertiser,”’ issued 
a ineselphia by Benjamin Towne, editor and 
sher. 
1784—First successful daily paper in the Unite 
States, the ‘‘Pennsylvania Packet and Daily Ra 
vertiser,”” in Philadelphia, Sept. 21, John Dunlap 
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and D. C. Claypoole, publishers. The first Sur 
day paper, the ‘‘Sunday Monitor,” pea©re 
Dec. 18, 1796, in Baltimore. John Fitch ope 
his steamboat on Delaware River. James Rum 
sey’s steamboat, Dec. 11,1785, made a trial tre 
on the Potomac River near Shepherdstown, Mii 
1787—Shays’ rebellion in trees 
Capt. Daniel Shays; the attempt to seize WJ. + 
Arsenal in Springfield failed Jan. 25. U. S. Const 
tution drawn up at a convention of delegates frow 
the States in Fi wages May 14, ratified by cow 
vention, Sept. 5 : ae 
1788—Warren Hastings, Gov. Gen. of India, py 
on trial before the Peers in London, Feb. 13; a2 
quitted April 23, 1795. Australia settled. by t 
British, Jan. 26, at Port Jackson. The nam 
the continent up to 1814 was New Holland... 
1789—First U. S.\Congress met, New York Cit; 
March 4, 1789-March 3, 1791. The sessions did nm 
actually begin until April 6, 1789. There: we 
three sessions. Washington inaugurated Preside 
April 30; in Federal Hall, New York. The ene 
Revolution began June 20, when the delegates 
the Third Estate (Commons) met in the tenrs 
court and took an oath not to disband until 
King had granted France a constitution; Basti 
stormed, July 14, and prisoners of state release 
France was declared a limited monarchy, r 
Louis XVI; Mirabeau_died April 2, 1791; the 
and family arrested June 21, 1791; Revolutionag 
Tribunal set up on Aug. 19, 1792. National Conve: 
tion opened Sept. 17, 1792, and a republic wi 
established on Sept. 22; King Louis was tried an 
condemned and was beheaded Jan. 21, 1753; tj 
Reign of Terror began May 31, 1793; Charlow 
Corday stabbed Marat July 13, 1793; the me ob 
was beheaded Oct. 16, 1793, Mme. Roland on No: 
8; Countess du Barry (Jeanne Becu) on Dec, 
1793; Danton ‘on April 5, 1794, Robespierre. « 
June 4, 1794. Revolutionary Tribunal abolish® 
Dec. 15, 1794; Louis XVII died in prison, June® 
1795, peace was made with Prussia, the great re} 
lution ended. Napoleon was declared First Cons 
Noy. 10, 1799, and Aug. 2, was made Consul # 
Life. He proclaimed himself’ Emperor Maa 
1804, and Dec. 2 was crowned by the Pope. OP 
Supreme Court created, September. Mutiny ont} 
British ship ‘Bounty, ‘April 28: Capt. William : 
and 18 sailors set adrift in a* launch. Thev rar 
3,618 miles: to Timor, near Java. The Bounty | 
command of Fletcher Christian, rebel mate sai 
to Tahiti, where some of ‘the mutineers sta} 
The ship, with eight of the crew ahd 18 Polynesie 
of whom 12 were women, went to Pitcairn Islan 
arriving there 1790. They burned the vessel afi 
landing the food and tools. 4 
1791—Anthracite discovered, in* Carbon ‘Co’ 


Pennsylvania. Eh 
1792—U. S. Congress established the mint, | 
Philadelphia, April 2. ! | 
1793—First balloon ascent made in es | 


Jan. 9. i 
1794—Whiskey Insurrection,| in Western Penns) 
vania, in’ defiance of the Congress Act of I'l 
imposing a tax on domestic distilled spirits) Fe 
eral troops (militia men) ended the outbreak f 
September. ' - 
1795—Triple Alliance formed by Great Brita 
Russia and Austria, Sept. 28. Orangemen, soci 
of organized in North of Ireland to support P» 
testant religion. ; : i 
1796—Vactination discovered by Jenner. .. _| 
1797—_U. S. Frigate, Constelation, launches 
Baltimore, Sept. %, Frigate, Constitution (iG 
Ironsides’’) launched at Boston, Sept. 20; re ond 
tioned 1930. The Frigate, United States had be 
launched at Philadelphia July 10, 1797. The tk 
vessels were designed by Joshua Humphreys, i= 
Quaker of Philadelphia. e, i 
1798—The Irish rebellion began in’May. Tt cae 
150,000 fatalities among the Irish and over 20 : 
among the English; suppressed in 1799. ee: 
, 1800—Sixth Congress (2nd session) met (for fil 
time) in Washington, Nov. 17. ie} 
1801—Union of Great Britain and Treland, J: 
1; first Parliament of United Kingdom. 4 
1802—U. S. Military Academy at West Po 
established, March 16; opened July 4. a ft 
1803—England and France renew war, Roky 
Be convicted of treason; executed in Dubol 
Sept. 19. In New Orleans, Commissioner Laus 


gisowed the Cabildo and took over the governma 
for France Noy. 30. Laussat issued. Dec. 30 a Pp 
clamation transferring Louisiaha to the Uniil 
States. General Wilkinson and William C. CG, om 
borne took over Louisiana; representing Thor 
Jefferson, President of the United States. The fal 
municipality. was established 1804... - ait 
1 Alexander Hamilton 


(ex-Secretary of 
Treasury) and Vice-President Aaron Burr (om ; 
U. S. Senator from N. Y. State) but a native: 
Newark, N. J., fought a duel, July 11, on the Hi 
son Palisades, Weehawken, N. J., lton, <W} 
had fired in the air, was fatally Shot by his am 


805 -Battle of Trafalgar; death of Nelson, d 


ee 


§ 1807—Fulton's first steamboat (Clermont) trip, 
17. Aaron Burr was ar- 
federal charge of trea- 
n Richmond, Va., May 

. He was charged with 


A 


Poniatowski. The Rheinbunders were led by Mar- 
Shal Wrede 
p, Chesa- 


rede. 
_ 1813—Fight between the U. S. warshi 
ts Ke, and the British warship, Shannon, in 
| Massachusetts Bay, 30 miles from Boston, June 1. 
After an engagement of 15 minutes the Chesa- 
€ surrendered though her commander, James 


Wrence, had cried ‘don’t give up the ship’’ as 
Was carried below deck, fatally wounded. He 
t 146 men killed and wounded. Perry’s victory 
Lake Erie, Sept. 10; Buffalo, N. Y., burned by 
Mdians, Dec. 29. The Shawnee Indian chief, Te- 
umseh, was commissioned a Brigadier General in 
British Army at the outbreak of -the war of 
2. He was killed Oct. 15, 1813, in the battle with 
me Americans under Gen. William Henry Harri- 
| son (‘‘Tippecanoe’’) on the Thames River in On- 
Gario, Canada. Russia, Prussia and Austria united 
gainst ox gah he was beaten at Leipzig, Odt. 
6-19; Wellington drove the French from Spain. 
_ 1814—Allies entered Paris, March 31; Napoleon 
f cated, April li; Louis XVIII, restored to 
one, May 3; Congress of Vienna opened, Nov. 
British burned the White House, Washington, 
24. Battle of Lake Champlain, (Plattsburg) 
donough’s and Macomb's victory, Sept. 11, 
aty of peace between United States and Britain 
ed in Ghent, Belgium, Dee. 24. Francis Scott 
~ composed the Star Spangled Banner while 
| watching the British attack on Baltimore, Sept. 13. 
_1815—Gen. Jackson defeated the British at New 
Tleans, Jan. 8. This was the news that was re- 
Ved of the signing of the peace treaty, which 
ratified by Congress Feb. 17, 1815. Napoleon 
‘turned from Elba to France March 1; the ‘‘Hun- 
ed Days,’ March 20, June 22; Napoleon defeated 
t Waterloo, June 18; sent to St. Helena, landed 
et. 16 and died there May 5, 1821. Holy Alliance, 
called, formed by Russia, Austria and Prussia; 
ed in Paris, Sept. 26; promulgated in Frank- 
fort, Feb. 2, 1816, and acceded to 1818 by the rulers 
0 Beusiand and ae One of the results was 
he onroe Doctrine. 
_1817—Rush-Bagot treaty signed, April 28-29, 
imiting naval armaments of the United States 
and Canada on the Great Lakes. 
1819—First American steamboat crossed the At- 
c. This was the Savannah, which was built 
ew York City by Francis Ficket and engined 
Stephen Vail. She was launched Aug. 22, 1818, 
t March 28, 1819, for Savannah; arrived there 
p 3 left May 22 for Liverpool; afrived there 
ne 20. The steamer went thence to Stockholm 
St. Petersburgh; left last named Oct. 10; ar- 
ved at Savannah, Noy. 30. Her captain was Moses 
ers of Georgetown, N. C. The Savannah. di- 
ed of the engine sank off the Long Island, N. 
coast. The engine was for a time in a London 
miiseum. The Savannah used steam, but only as 
liary power. The log of her 1819 Atlantic 
is owned by the U. S. National Museum, 


ton. ; . 

gress, March 3, sed’ Henry Clay’s 
Compromise bill, by which’ slavery -was 
in that State, but not elsewhere west of 
issippi River north of 36° 30’ Latitude 
MUL dhe ‘Mistour! compromise bit “en 

Omprom: * 

inet nicople “of Kansas and Nebraska 


res 


M enioratle Dates—t 807-1839 


193 
to decide for themselves for or against slavery. 


The Kansas-Nebraska bill, backed b 
Douglas, opened the ae ie one 


‘ Territories to slavery by 
setting up the principle of ‘‘squatter sovereignty. 

1822—Revolution in Portugal; separation of 
Brazil which proclaimed independence Sept. 7;, 
Dom Pedro was crowned emperor Dec: 1; he abdi- . 
cated 1831; succeeded by his son; a republic pro- 
claimed 1888; emperor banished in 1889 and died in 
Paris 1891. | : 

1823—Monroe Doctrine declared, Dec. 2, under 
which no European power, it was announced, could 
Seize territory or set up a government on the 
American continent. First steamboat, the Virginia, 
ascended the Mississippi. River as far as Fort 
Snelling, Minn., April 21-May 10, 729 miles. 

1824—Lafayette, who had been an aide to Gen, 
Washington in the American Revolution, returned 
to this country and visited each of the 24 states: 
Me back 1825 to France. $ : 
Canaf opened, first boat left Buffalo, Oct. 26, an 
reached New York City, Nov. 4. . 3 

1827—Slavery abolished in New York State, by 
the Legislature, July 4. The steamship Curacoa, 
first European-built oceanic vessel to use steam 
power alone crossed the Atlantic April from Ant- 
Werp to Paramaribo, Dutch Guiana. The Royal 
William, launched in Montreal, April 29, 1831, left 
there Aug. 18, 1833, and crossed to Europe in 25 
days, using no power but steam. 

1828—First passenger railroad in United States 
(the Baltimore and Ohio) was begun July 4, first 
14 miles opened to (horse-drawn, railcar) traffic 
May 24, 1830. . ‘ 

1830—Revolution in France. Charles X abdicated, 
Aug. 2, and was succeeded by the Duke of Orleans 
as Louis Philippe I. There were revolutions, too, 
in Germany (Brunswick and Saxony), and Bel- 
gium, Holland became an independent country. 
Mormon church organized by Joseph Smith, in 
Fayette, Seneca County, N. Y., April 6. He and his 
pone Hyrum, were killed by a mob in Carthage, 
tees Liverpool and Manchester, England, Sept. 


1831—First train drawn in U. S. by steam loco- 
motive, Albany to Schenectady, N. Y., Aug. 9. — 

1832—The South Carolina Legislature (it had de- 
nounced in 1827 the U. S. protective tariff law as 
-an invasion of state rights) called a state conven- 
tion, which, Nov. 1832, passed an ordinarice of 
nullification of the tariff, voiding it in that* state, 
and declaring that if the federal government at- 
tempted to enforce the law the State would ¢con- 
sider itself no longer a member of the Union, Gon- 
gress, Feb. 1833, passed a compromise tariff act! | 


whereupon South Carolina in State Convention re- 


pealed the nullification ordinance. 3 
1833—The British Parliament, Aug. 28, outlawed 
slavery in the Empire as of\Aug. 1, 1834. About 700. 
000 were liberated at a cost of £20,000,000. Slavery 
has been unlawful in the British Isles since June 
22, 1772, by a decision of the Court of Kings Bénch. 
1835—Fire in New York City, Dec. 16-17, began 
in a store at Pearl and Merchant (Hanover): Sts.. 


Trade unions allowed. in England. Erie. 


June 27, 1844. First railway abroad opened, 


spread up to Garden St. (Exchange Pl.); ravaging ~ at 


17 blocks (52 acres), destroying 674 buildings, in- 
cluding the Stock Exchange, Merchants’ Exchange, 
Post Office, and the South Dutch Church; loss A a 
000,000. Texas, which for a time had been joined 
with Coahuila as a Mexican State, proclaimed its 
independence, Nov. 13; Garrison of Texans at the 
Alamo plaza, San Antonio besieged 11 days, then’ 
butchered and the bodies burned ,by Mexican 
troops, March 6, 1836, (among the ‘Victims were 
Davy Crockett): constitution adopted for the Re- 
public of Texas, March 17, 1836; battle of San 
Jacinto, April 21, 1836, in which 800 under* Gen. 
Sam Houston defeated 3,000 Mexicans under Gen. 
Santa Anna, who signed two treaties recognizing 
the independence of Texas with borders reaching 
to the Rio Grande River. Business panic, hard 
times in United States. Liberty Bell cracked toll- 
ing death of John Marshall, July 8.. 

1827—First metal vessels built in_the United 
States were the Chatham and the Lamar, con- 
structed in Savannah, Ga., 1837 and, 1838 of iron 
imported from England. The first véssel built in 
the United States of iron made in this country 
was the Valley Forge, launched in Pittsburgh, 


1839. 

1838—Fire destroyed 1,158 buildings in Charles- 
ton, S. C., ril 27.. e Great Western, 236 ft. 
long, 450 horsepower, 1340 gross tons, left Bristol, 
England, April 8, and arrived in New York City, 
April 23, The Sirius; 178 ft. long, 703 tons, left 
Liverpool March 28, and Queenstown, April 4, and 


in| reached New York City .April 22. She had used 


steam only. The British Queen arrived in New 
York July 28, 1839; the President got there Aug. 


17, 1840. in 

1839—Belgium and the Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands were separated by treaties signed by those 
two countries and by Great Britain. France, Aus- 
tria, Prussia, and Russia Ne London, April 19.) To 
the treaties Was annexed a document declaring 


7 


at 


Memorable Dates—1840-1866 


oe an independent and ‘‘perpetually neutral”’ 


e. ‘ 
.. 190—Penny postage begun in England Jan. 10, 
May 6, that year, the first postage stamp was 
issued. In the United States, the adhesive stamp 


came into use 1847. , « 
1841—Upper and Lower Canada united, Feb. 10. 
1842—Dorr’s Rebellion in Rhode Island, due to 
an election contest for the governship. Thomas W. 
Dorr was inaugurated by the suffragists and Samuel 
W. King by the landholders. Dorr’s adherents 
tried to seize the arsenal in Providence. King 
declared martial law. Dorr was convicted of 
treason and sentenced 1844 to life imprisonment, 
but was released 1847. Croton Aqueduct opened, 
June 22. J 
1843—First telegraph line in the United States, 
Washington to Baltimore. j p 
1845—U. S. Naval Academy in Annapolis opened, 


* Oct. 10. 


1846—War was declared by the United @tates 


' against Mexico May 13, and by Mexico against the 


Gnited States May 23. Peace was ratified by the 
U.S. Senate Feb., 1848, and by the Mexican Senate 
May 24, 184 ] 
Was fixed as the boundary—Irish potato famine. 

1848—Louis Philippe dethroned in France; sec- 
ond Republic set up, Feb. 26. In Austria, Ferdi- 
nand I abdicated, Dec. 2, in favor of his nephew, 
Franz Josef; in Hungary, freedom was declared 
under Kossuth; revolts in Ireland, Lombardy, 
Venice, Denmark, and Schleswig-Hoistein. Gold 
discovered in California, Jan, 24. First Woman’s 
Rights Convention, Seneca Falls, N. Y., July 19. 

1849—Astor Place riots in New York City against 
Macready, English actor, 34 killed, May 10. The 
outbreak was in retaliation for the treatment of 
Edwin Forrest, American actor, in London, 1845. 
The Roman National Assembly, Feb. 8, divested the 
Pope of all temporal power and proclaimed a re- 
public; French troops. captured the city, and 
Testored the keys to him, July 4; his temporal 


power was re-established; July 15. It was in this 


_ destroyed 2,500 buildings in San 


_New York City, 


, 


year that Pope Pius IX proposed that the doctrine 
of the immaculate conception of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary be adopted as an article of Catholic belief. 
It was announced Dec. 8, 1854 in a Papal Bull 
as so adopted. 7 

1850—Jenny Lind’s first concert in United States 
at Castle Garden, NewYork City, Sept. 11. Lola 
Montez dahced there 1852, at the centenary of the 
stage in New York City. Fugitive slave law and 
Henry Clay’s other ‘‘compromise’’ resolutions 
passed by Congress, last one in September. 

1851—Gold discovered in Australia, Feb. 12. Fire 

i take ke May 

3-5, also 500 buildings there June 22. New York 
Central Railroad, New York City to Albany, opened 
Oct, 8. First International Exhibition; London 
(Crystal Palace). 

1853—World’s Fair opened in Crystal Palace, 
q July 14. The building was dé- 
stroyed by fire Oct. 5, 1858. There was that year 
a@ World’s Fair in Dublin. Know Nothing secret 
Political movement begun, in New York City. 


' Opposed to Roman Catholics; broke. up 1860. Com- 
' Modore Matthew C. Perry, U.S. N., met the Lord 


= 


and amity that gave American 


of Toda on Kurihama Beach, July 14, 
him President Fillmore’s letter to the 
which resulted, March 8, 1854, 


and gave 
Emperor, 
ae a bees ae ere 
ships (whaling, the 
China trade, ete.) access of Japanese ports, and 
Opened commercial relations between the United 
States and Japan. 

+ 1855—International Fair in Paris. First Atlantic 


' cable was laid between Cape Breton, N. S. 


» and 
Newfoundland. The cable was completed to Ireland 
1857 and the first messages were sent between New 
York City and Europe Aug. 5, 1858. Sevastopol 
falls; Crimean War (England and France against 
Russia) ends, Sept. 8. 
1857-—The great mutiny in India: broke out May 
10. It spread 


upreme Court, (5 to 2), 
roh 6, denfed the legality of the aaccalied Mis: 


ger B. 5 
Justice. Mountain Meadow Massa, re, 12 
Med by Indians led n ee ore 


1858—East India Company dissolved, Aug. 2; 
government of India transferred to the Britial i 


wn, 
1859—John Brown's raid on Harpers Fer ; 
Oct. 16, his band killed five, Brown wae gine 
at Charlestown, Va., Dec. 2) His purpose was to 
incite a slave revolt in Virginia. First petroleum 
aoe erened, Titusville, Pa., by Edward L. Drake, 


1860—Prince of Wales (later Edward VII) visi 
BRE, Sod"eh Pas Mra sienna 
4 . , » Joseph, 0.1, eS 
started from each place at & p.m., April Ss there 


8. By the 1848 pact the Rio Grande | 


| 


stations. The service ended at 
Carolina seceded from the Union, Dec. 20.: te: 
convention as far back as 1852 had declared BI 
right of the state to secede. Ai 
1861—Emancipation of the Russian serfs, by Czar 
Alexander II; he was assassinated, March 13, 1881, 
Slavery had been unlawful in Russia since 1842; __ 
in the hereditary states of the German Emperor, | 
since 1781; in Denmark since 1766; in Prussia, since ? 
1702. Southern Confederacy formed, Feb. 4; elected : 
Jefferson Davis President and Alexander HH.) 
Stephens, Vice-President, Feb. 9; inaugurated, ; 
Feb. 18, in Montgomery, Ala. (and again in Rich= > 
mond, Va., Feb. 22, 1862), Fort Sumter fired on, , 
April 12, after discretionary power wired to Gen.) 
Beauragard April 11, from Montgomery; the for) 
surrendered, April 14; Lincoln called for volun= » 
teers, April 15, Queen Victoria’s proclamiae of? 
Run, July 215; 


in territory then in rebellion. Slavery in the Dis- - 
trict of Columbia was abolished by Congress Apri 
16. International Exposition in London, opened J 


yi. ; 

1863—Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation, Jan. | 
1, In this proclamation he declared free forever 
the slaves in Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana, (certain 
parishes excepted); Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, and Vir-: 
ginia (West Virginia and other portions excepted). | 
About 3,120,000 slaves were thus freed; 830,000 
Slaves in the excepted parts were not freed under 
the proclamation. Lincoln’s address at Gett: } 
burg, Pa., Nov. 19; it was impromptu, from notes; ; 
later he wrote out the address, from his notes,| 
and made several copies, or versions. Hook 
defeated at Chancellorsville, May 2-4; Lee defeated 
at Gettysburg, July 1-3; Grant captures Vicksburg, , 
July 4; Battles of Chickamauga, Sept. 19-20; Look 
out Mountain, Nov. 24; Missionary ae Nov, 25. . 


, Atzerodt and Lewis Lee prs MAL 
rnold, 
to life in 


69. John H. Surratt, son of Mrs. Mary E., 
to Europe but was brought back, and tried 1 
The jury disagreed. He was reind: ected, but 
tried. Stories or 


; Several years 
yen to relatives who interred 


of the ee 13th 
ates o 
abtuplon, proclaimed as inietiene pen iy 


a _ceme- 
United 


ec Province, 
Fiero movement begun in 
voters from the north’. nom 
ally: disbanded: 1869, . = “con 

ally. il , but night-raidé in d 


' bec, Canada, Oct. 13. 
__.1867—Alaska purchasing from Russia, March 30. 
_ The Dominion of Canada established, July 1. 
__,, 2867-68—Abolition of the Shcgunate and restora- 
eA of the Mikado in Japan; feudalism abolished 
~ 1871; Constitution promulgated 1889. 
_ 1868—President Andrew Johnson impeached, 
tried and acquitted, March-May. 
_ 1869—Financial ‘‘Black Friday’’ in New York, 
Sept. 24; caused by gold corner. Golden spike 
dr ven at Ogden, Utah, May 10, marking the junc- 
| tion of Central Pacific and Union Pacific and the 
completion of the first transcontinental railway. 
Suez Canal opened, Nov. 17 
_ 1870—Franco-Prussian War begun, July 19; 
"ended at Sedan, on the River Meuse, Sept. 1, 
pewhen Napoleon III (Louis Napoleon Bonaparte) 
“surrendered to King William of Prussia. France 
_ proclaimed a Republic, Sept. 4. Doctrine of papal 
‘infallibility adopted by the Ecumenical Council in 
| Rome July 18, by vote of 547 to 2. .There were 
» 164 prelates at the council. The only American 
‘objector was Bishop Fitzgerald, of Little Rock, 
“ATE. The troops of Victor Emmanuel II, under 
‘Gen. Cadorna, took possession of Rome; Sept. 20, 
in the name of the Kingdom of Italy; Rome and 
the rest of the Papal State then were annexed 
‘by a plebiscite, taken Oct. 2. The Italian Parlia- 
Ment, which had meanwhile transferred the na- 
) tional capital from Turin to Rome, passed, May 
/13, 1871, the Law of Guarantees, allowing to the 
_ Pope and his successors forever the possession 
) ef the Vatican, the Lateran places and the Villa 
of Castel Gondolfo and a yearly allowance, of 
| 3,225,000 lire, or about $645,000, for their upkeep. 
The money was not claimed. 
1871—The German Empire re-established, Jan. 18; 
| Paris captured, Jan, 28; treaty of Frankfort ended 
ee. co-Prussian War, May 10. The Commune of 
. Paris began March 18. (The rising should not 
confounded with communism). It was sup- 
essed ten weeks later: 6,500 Communists fell and 
.578 were taken prisoners during May~20-30.— 
great fire in Chicago. Oct. 8-11; 18,000 build- 
gs destroyed; estimated loss, $196,000,000, The 
flames started in Mrs. O'’Leary’s barn, at 137 
de Koven St., either from spontaneous cOmbustion 
of hay, or from a kick of a cow, upsetting a lan- 
mn. Pestigo fire, in Wisconsin, after three 
onths drought, one of the greatest forest con- 
agrations in United States history. Six counties 
| Were burned, more than 1,000 lives were lost, thou- 
' sands crippled, 3,000 beggared. 
"> 1872—Col. James Fisk, Jr., ‘“‘King of Wall 
shot in New York City by Edward S. 
6; he died two days later; Stokes got 
The great fire in Boston, Nov. 


87. 
’ failures Sept. 20. Stock Exchange closed on that 

“day and reopened on Sept. 30. 

. 1874—Charley Ross, four, kidnapped from home 
‘in Germantown, Pa., then a suburb of Phila- 
elphia, July 1. A Superior Court jury in Phoenix, 
., decided, May 8, 1939, that Gustav Blair, a 
carpenter of that place, is, in reality, Charley 
_ (Charles Brewster) Ross, and is entitled to use 

‘the name. He testified that the Ross family had 
used to recognize him. ‘‘Boss’’ W. M. Tweed 
New York City, convicted of fraud, Nov. 19, 
and sentenced to 12 years in prison; the court re- 
ased him from Blackwells Island prison June, 
on a technicality; he was,committed to 
w St. Jail in a civil suit; escaped, Dec. 4, 
and went to Cuba, then to Spain, brought 

ck to New York- City, Nov. 1876; he died in 
Ludlow St. Jail, April 12, 1878. 

1876—Centennial Exhibition in_ Philadelphia; 
ened May 19; closed Nov. 10. Battle of Little 
g Horn in Montana, in Sioux Indian war; mas- 
acre of Gen. George A. Custer and 276 soldiers of 
“the 7th Cavalry, by redskins under Sitting Bull, 


> 


Sa 
85, 


key, April 24; 
Eleven Molly 


uch C ; five in Pottsville. June 21; 
ree in Bloomsburg, Aug. 9, for.murders in 

on. The ae sala Atos roca eaarte b 
rik ltimore an io an nsyl) r 
BP iter ral many killed; be- 


id other pavers, troops; riots; 
‘Y is Congress in Berlin, June 13-July 13, deals 
“the Turkish question. Bulgaria, Montenegro. 


i 
. 
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Serbia and Roumania made indepen x; 
national Exposition in Paris. pendenh | AAS 
1879—F. W. Woolworth opened his first five- ° 
and-ten store, Utica, N. Y., Feb. 22. 
1880—Electric lights tried for first time on 
Broadway, New York City, Dec. 20. ‘ 
188i—Alexander II, Czar of Russia, assassinated 
in St. Petersburg, March 13, by Nihilists. Presi- 
dent James A. Garfield shot in Washington, July 
2; died in Elberon, N. J., Sept. 19. Ring Theater 
Vienna, burned, Dec. 8; 850 perished. 
1882—Panama Canal begun by the French, Jan. 
20; the United States bought, 1904, for $40,000,000, 
the uncompleted water-way from the de Lesseps 
successors, and the canal was finished’ and opened 
to traffic Aug. 15, 1914.. Prof. Robert Koch an- 
nounced, in Berlin, discovery of the tuberculosis . 
germ; March 24. 
1883—Triple Alliance of Germany, Austria and 
Italy. (Renewed 1887, 1891 and 1896, Brooklyn ; 
Bridge opened, May 24; panic on it, May 30; twelve 
trampled to death. Benito Mussolini born, July 29, 3 t 
in Predappio, near Forli, Italy. } 
1884—Panic in New York City; failure of Marine 
Bank and Grant and Ward, May 5-7. ; ; 
1885—Gen. Charles G.- (‘‘Chinese’’) Gordon. 
British governor of the Soudan, was slain, Jan. 26, 
by a Mohammedan soldier, who stuck the head © — 
on a spear, at Omdurman. Several thousand Le 
whites Were massacred by the Mahdi’s troops. 
Gordon was revyenged, Sept. 2, 1898, when the 
British, under Gen. Kitchener, defeated “the Mah- 
di’s army and ended his rule. Rebellion in north- 
west Canada begun under leadership of Louis 
David Riel, March 24, he surrendered, May 15, and. 
after trial and conviction, he was hanged, Nov. 16. 
First electric street railway in United States, in 
Baltimore, opened by Frank J. Sprague, Sept.e¢1. 
1886—Haymarket Anarchist riots, Chicago; 
seyen police killed, 60 wounded, May 4. jury . 
convicted anarchists August Spies, Adolf Fischer, © 
eorge Engel, and Albert R. Parsons, and they; 
were hanged, Nov. 11, 1887. Louis Lingg killéd 
himself in jail. ‘Samuel Fielden and Michael 
Schwab got life imprisonment. Statue of Liberty 
on Bedlow’s Island, New York Harbor, unveiled. 
Oct. 28, in presence of 1,000,000 people. - 
1887—Triple Alliance (treaty) of Germany, Aus- 
tria and Italy, March 13, against France and 
Russia. Flood in Hoang-Ho River, China; 900,000 
persons perished. Opera Comique, Paris, burned, + | 
May 25; 200 lives lost; theater,, Exeter, England .. 
fire, Sept. 4; 200 died. % f 
1888—Great blizzard in New York City and in 
eastern part of U. S., March 11-14. Roscoe Conk- | 
ling was a victim of exposure, dying April 18. : 
1889—Crown Prince Rudolf of Austria 
Baroness Marie Vetsera were found, slain, in his — 
hunting lodge in Castle Mierling, Jan. 29. May 11, 
James Maybrick, a cotton merchant of Liverpool, 
England, was found dead in bed in his home in 
the suburbs. His wife, whom he was about to sue 
for a separation, on statutory grounds, was put on 
trial on a charge of poisoning. She was convicted 
and was sentenced to be hanged Aug. 26. Her » 
sentence was commuted to life imprisonment. She’ 
was released on July 20, 1904, and came to the 
United States, where she finally settled in a cot- 
tage at South Kent, Conn. There her body was 
found Oct. 23, 1941. She was the daughter of — 
William G. Chandler, a banker, Mobile; Ala., and 
was born Sept. 3, 1862. In South Kent she was 
known as Mrs. Florence Elizabeth Chandler, Her 
son and daughter by Maybrick never came to this 
country. Johnstown, Pa., flood, May 31; 2,209 lives 
lost.. Adolf Hitler born, April 20, in Braunau, in 
Austria. World's Fair, in Paris, May 6—Noy. 6. 
Eiffel Tower opened (985 ft. high). y 
1890—First electrocution for crime in New York — 
State. THe victim was William Kemmler, who mur-- 
dered Matilda Zieigler, March 29, 1889. Put to death 
in chair in Auburn Prison, Aug. 6. Ellis Island 
opened as Immigration Depot, and Castle Garden 
ceased as such, Dec. 31, 
1891—Park Place disaster, New York City, 64 
killed, Aug. 22, by the collapse of upper floor, 
Henry L. Norcross, of Somerville, Mass., threw a — 
bomb, with poor aim, at. Russell Sage, in finan- 
cier’s office, New York City; he blew himself to 
pieces, i 4. i ; yong 
1892—Fire destroyed 28 lives in Hotel Royal. — 
New York City, Feb. 6, and 600 at St. John’s, N.F., — 
July 8. Conflict between 300 Pinkerton guards and | 
‘strikers at steel mills, Homestead, near Pittsburgh. 
Pa.; seven guards and 11 strikers and spectators 
shot to death, many wounded, July 6. The strike 
had been set for July 3, but the mills shut down. 
July 1; the National Guard_ arrived July 12 and ty 
the town and mills were oe under martial law. 
H. C. Frick wounded in Pittsburgh, July 23 ’ 
Alexander Berkman, anarchist; who, after a term 
in pes: matried Emma Goldman. f ‘ 
1893—-America’s first gasoline buggy had its pull- 
in Charles E. Duryea, April 19, in Spring- 
~ Mass. World’s Fair (Columbian Exposition) 


ee, 


‘ 


Memorable Dates—1895-1913 


Battle of Yalu, Sept. 17, treaty of Shimonoseki, 
April 17, 1895, gave Japan Liaoutung Peninsula, 
Formosa and the Pescadores.. Jacob S, Coxey led 
20,000 unemployed from the mid-west into Wash- 
ington, April 29.. Strike of mine workers through- 
out United States, followed by that of Pullman 
Car manufactory workers and then by order from 
Eugene V- Debs for general strike of American 
Railway union men; trouble centered in Chicago 
where, after Federal Court had enjoined strikers: 
President Cleveland sent Federal troops, July 2, 
Many died in conflict, vast property loss. U. S. 
troops withdrawn, July 19; Gov. Altgeld recalled 
State militia, Aug. 7, a day after union called 
Strike off. Capt. Dreyfus, France, degraded, Dec. 
23; restored to rank, July 12, 1906. 

1895—Cuban Revolution began, Feb. 20; Gen, 
Antonio Maceo, leader of the insurrection, was 
killed in action, Dec. 7, 1896. X-rays discovered 
by_ Wilhelm Konrad Roentgen a German physicist; 
a Nobel prize awarded to him, 1901. The Queen 
of Korea was assassinated in the royal palace in 
Seoul, Oct. 8. She was first cut down, her clothing 
was then soaked in oil, and the body was burned. 
The Japanese minister was recalled to Tokyo and 
was tried and acquitted. } 

1896—President Cleveland appointed Venezuela 
Boundary Commission, Jan. 1; treaty signed, Feb, 
2, 1897. Battle at Adowa, Ethiopia, began on night 
of Feb, 29. The Ethiopians under King Menelik, 
took tht Italians by surprise. The Italians lost 
4,600 white and nearly 3,000 native troops killed 
and wounded and more than 2,500 soldiers were 
captured. “‘Greater New York’’ bill signed, May 
11; the City of Five Boroughs came into corporate 


_ existence, Jan. 1, 1898. 


4897—The Turkish-Greek War. Salomon August 
Andree, Swedish explorer, and two companions, 
left Danes Island, Spitzbergen, in a balloon, July 
11, for the North Pole, and were not heard of until 
Aug. 6, 1930, when their remains were foundeon 


White Island. Their balloon had grounded after 


drifting 117 miles. 
1898. .U. S. Battelship Maine.blown up in harbor 


_ of Havana, Cuba, Feb. 15; 260 lost; followed by war 


between Spain and the United States. Diplomatic 
relations broke, April 21; Cuban blockade declared, 
April 22; war declared by Spain, April 24, by the 
United States, April 25; Admiral Dewey destroyed 
the Spanish fleet in Manila Bay, May 1; Battles of 
San Juan and El Caney, July 1-3; Battle of San- 
tiago de Cuba® Admiral Cervera’s Spanish fleet 
‘destroyed, July 3; Peace protocol signed between 
‘the United States and Spain, Aug. 12; Peace treaty 
signed by American and Spanish delegates at Paris, 
‘Dec. 10, the United States acquiring the Philip- 
pines and Puerto Rico. Empress Elizabeth of 
Austria-Hungary, wife of Franz Josef, assassinated, 
Sept. 10, by an anarchist in Geneva, Switzerland. 
Radium discovered by Pierre Curie, Mme. Curie 
and G. Bemont. 

__1899—Treaty with Spain ratified by U.S. Senate, 
Feb. 6. Universal Peace Conference in The Hage 
called by Czar, May 18. The South African War 


» began, Oct. 11; Gen. Cronje surrendered, Feb. 27; 


Ladysmith relieved, Feb. 28; Pretoria surrendered, 
June 5, 1900; war ended, May 31, 1902. Martha 
Place, first woman put to death in the electric 
chair, New York State, in Sing Sing, March 20. 
Philippine-American War began, Feb. 4. Filipinos 
declared, June 12, 1898, their independence of 
Spain, and Sept. 15, 1898, a revolutionary assembly 
in Manila ‘‘ratified’” the independence, as repre- 
sentatives of the Katipunan League built up by 
Andres Bonifacio, Emilio Aguinaldo, Antonia Luna 
and Marcelo del Pilar. Aguinaldo was captured 
March 23, 1901, and civil government was estab- 
lished by the United States May 3, 1901. W. H. Taft 
became the first civil governor, July 4, 1901, the 


' first Filipino Legislature met Oct. 16, 1907. Wind- 


sor Hotel Fire, New York City-March 17; 45 lost. 
» 1900—Paris Exposition opened, April 15.\Hum- 
bert, King of Italy, assassinated, July 29, in Monza, 
by Angelo Bresci. Boxer insurrection in China, 
June; Peking captured by foreign allies, Aug. 14. 
There were 18,000 marines and sailors—American 
(2,000), Japanese, Russian, British and French. 
Hoboken docks and ships fire, June 30; 145 lives 
lost; $10,000,000 property destroyed. Galveston hur- 
Yicane and tidal wave, Sept. 8; 6,000. lives lost. 
Campaign began, June 26, by Drs. Walter Reed, 
Aristides Agromonte, Jesse Lazear and James Car- 
roll to wipe out yellow fever. 

_1901—Northern Pacific Railway stock ‘corner’ 
and panic, May 9. Pan-American Exposition, (Buf- 
falo, N. Y.), May 1-Nov. 2. ‘President William 
McKinley shot in Buffalo, New York, Sept. 6 died 
Sept. 14 by Leon Czolgosz, an anarchist, who was 
later put to death. Marconi signalled letter “s” 
across Atlantic from England to Poldho, New- 
foundland, Dec, 12. First radio message sent in 


\ Dee, 1902.” 
iy: 19)2—St. Pierre, Martinique, destroyed by erup- 


tion of Mt, Pelee, May 8; about 30,900 lives lost. 
Park, Ave. Hotel fire, New York City, Feb. 25 ai 
-lives lost. Pennsylvania coal . strike of 145,000 
~anthracite miners, May 12. . Settled by President 


a 


Roosevelt’s commission, : € 
lic inaugurated, American occupation under Gi 
Leonard Wood, ended May 20; rights and 


opened in The Hague, Holland, October. il 
1903—Kishinev (Russia) massacre of Jews, April | 
19-20; 47 slain, several hundred wounded, 700} 
houses destroyed, 600 stores looted. King Alex-- 
ander of Serbia, and Queen Draga, assassinated by P 
army officers, in Belgrade, June 11. Panama Revo= + 
lution, Nov. 3; republic recognized by the United 
States, Nov. 13. First successful mechanical aero= - 
plane flight by the Wright Brothers, Dec. 17, from ¥ 
Kill Devil Hill, on the North Carolina seacoast, | 

four, miles south of Kitty Hawk. Fire killed 
in Iroquois Theatre, Chicago, Dee. 30. Most of 
victims were trampled to death. ‘ 
1904—The great fire in Baltimore, Feb. 7: 2,500 
buildings destroyed, Russo-Japanese War begar 
He 


02 2 
® 


Feb. 6, Port Arthur surrendered to Japanese, J; 
2, 1905. Peace treaty signed in Portsmouth, N. Hy 
Sept. 5, 1905. St. Louis Exposition (Louisiana Pure - 
chase) opened, May.1. The United States occupied | 
Panama Canal Zone. Subway opened, New York ¢ 
City, Oct. 27. f 
1905—Lewis and Clark Centennial Expositio 
Portland, Oregon. The Duma, first Russian n 
tional parliament, was organized. The Norwegian }j 
Storthing declared the union between Sweden 
Norway dissolved. The 'Swed 


a 
Pay 


where he was captured. Returned to New Hamp~4 
shire, a commission found him sane and he wi 
returned to New York Jan. 24, 1915. He was tri 
for his escape from Matteawan and acquitted.j 
A jury passed on his sanity July 24, found him 

and set: him free. He was indicted Jan. 9, 19 
for kidnaping and later pronounced insane. A p a 
tition to determine his sanity was granted Marek 
A, 1924, and he was declared sane five weekss 
ater. ; | 
1907—The Italian Volcanoes, Etna and Vesuvius,. 
were destructively active, Jan., also the Volcano of 
Mauna Loa, Hawaii. Jamestown (Va.), Ex ositi 
opened, April 26. Carry Nation made her first 
awd on saloons in Kansas, Jan. 24. Died June 9,) 


1908—Financial panic in the United States. fi 
fire and panic at the Lake View School in Collin~ 
wood, O., near Cleveland, March 4, 174 childr 
and two teachers-lost their lives. Rhodes Thea 
fire, Jan. 4, Boyertown, Pa., 169 died. Che 4 
(Mass.) destroyed by fire; joss over $6,000,000 
April 12. q 

1909—Louis Bleriot flew across the Eng 
Channel, from Calais to Dover 31 miles in 37 mina 
utes, July 25. Hudson-Fulton celebration, News 
York City, Sept.-Nov. Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Bi 
Peis ae angele a , 

os Angeles, Calif., “Times” ami 

Oct, 1, 21 killed oa 

1911—U. S. Su 
combine dissolv: 

y, fire, New York City, 

Flood in Yangtze River, China; 100,000 drow; 
Leonardo da Vinci’s painting, “Mona Lisa’ (¢ 
Giaconda’’), stolen from the Louvre, Ga 
Paris, Aug. 22; recovered in Florence, Italy, D 
12, 1913, and restored to the Louvre. C. P. Rogei 
left New York City, Sept. 17, in an aeroplane an 
made the first. transcontinental flight, landing 
Pasadena, Calif., Nov. 4; actual flying time 


hours 2 minutes. 
1912—China 


Passeng 
Baie ft 


‘O 
Se’ 


‘ yp 
Rosenberg, ‘Whitey Lewis’’ 


shner, and “Dago Frank’”’ Gir 

of the murder and executed at 

ney thee teal ye _ April 
—Ohio and Indiana floo 

lives lost. In Brazos, Tex. Mkts 


i were 


‘Palace at The Hague. dedicated 


\ * 


Oct, 15-23. Cuban Repub- | 


ee ee 


, ae oe Re and oho eed ara Sudrez, .as- 
Sas , Feb. 23.. King George of Greece assas- 
~sinated March 18. : 
__.1914—World War began in Europe. Archduke 
“Francis of Austria and wife assassinated in Sara- 
jevo, Bosnia, June 28 (St. Vitus Day) by Uavrillo 
| Princip, a Serb student; Austria declared war on 
‘Serbia, July 28. Germany invaded France at Cirey, 
_ Russian troops invaded Germany, Aug. 2; Germans 
entered Liege, Aug, 7; British Expeditionary Force 
Janded in France, Aug. 16; Germans occupied 
russels, Aug. 20; Japan declared ;war on Ger- 
“Many, Aug. 23, Austria declared war on Japan, 
ug. 25; Louvain bombarded and damaged, Aug. 
25; Germans under von Hindenburg, Ludendorf, 
Hoffman and Francois, defeated Russians under 
onoy, at Tannenberg, in East Prussia, Aug. 
26-31. Samsonoy killed himself. One of the Russian 
armies, under Rennenkampf, fiéd. Battle of-the 
Marne, Sept. 6-10. Germans occupied Antwerp, 
ct, 9; De Wet’s rebellion in South Africa, Oct. 28; 
apanese capture Tsingtau, Nov. 7; First Battle of 
Wpres, Nov. 9;-German cruiser Emden. destroyed 
&t Cocos Island, Nov. 10. United States marines 
ded at Vera Cruz, Mexico, April 21. 
) Stroyed a large part of Salem, Mass.; 
$12,000,000 loss, 
Passed through Panama canal, Aug. 15. 
| 1915—British naval victory, North Sea, off Dog- 
ger Bank, Jan. 24. German official submarine 
‘“‘blockade” of Great Britain began, Feb. 18; Brit- 
ish “Orders in Council’? to prevent commodities 
Teaching or leaving Germany. March 1; second 
Battle of Ypres, April 22-28 (first poison 
gas attack of war); April 30; May 1, a German 
"Submarine fired on and hit with a torpedo a ship: 
@alled the Gulflight, which .was American-owned 
“and was fiying the American flag. Two members 
‘oi the crew, both Americans, died as a result of 
y attack; Italy renounces treaty of Triple 
“e ance, May 4; steamship Lusitania sunk by Ger- 
; submarine off Head of Kinsale, Ireland, May 
“4; 1,195 lives lost, of which 124 were Americans. 
‘The submarine was the U-20, commanded by Capt. 
Wweiger. The identity of the ship was not known 
‘to those on the submarine, it was stated at Ber- 
‘lin, May, 1935, by Capt. Karl Scherb, the officer 
ho first =p ie the British liner. Only one 
* iO was fired, he said; steamship Arabic sunk, 
mg. 19; Allied forces land at Salonica, Oct. 5; 
| Nurse Edith Cavell shot in Brussels, Oct. 12. Pana- 
ma-Pacific International Exposition opened (San 
' Francisco), Feb. 20, the Panama-California Expo- 
‘sition was held in San Diego. 
I fr 1916—Germans attacked, Verdun, Feb. 21-28; 
Tebel rising in Dublin, 2pril 24 (Patrick H. Pearse 
id others were executed, May 3; Sir Roger Case- 
Tent was hanged, Aug. 3); the German subma- 
Fine, Deutschland arrived at Norfolk, Va., July 
9 (on her second trip. she reached New London, 


> 


by German mine in Orkneys, 
Scotland, June 5; Battle of Somme, July 1-10; 
Second Battle of Somme, July 14-Aug. 5; Capt. 
‘yatt executed, July 27; David Lloyd George be- 
me British Premier, Dec. 6; Wilson’s peace note 
ublished, Dec. 20. Gregory Rasputin, the ‘‘Mad 
fonk,’’ killed in Petrograd (Leningrad), Decem- 
er> He exercised,*it was alleged, mesmeric influ- 
' ence over the Czar and Czarina, one or both. 
‘Columbus, New Mexico, raided by Pancho Villa 
: roteo Arango), March 9; Pershing entered 
. ico to punish Villa, March 15; fight at Parral, 
‘Mexico, April 12; agreement, May 2; Protocol of 
ithdrawal signed, Nov. 24, Villa was ambushed 
d killed July 18, 1923, at Parral, in Durango. A 
| bomb hidden in a satchel, on the line of the Pre- 
a edness Day parade in San Francisco killed 10, 
Wounded 40, July 22, at 2:06 p.m. The explosion 
urred on the west side of Steuart St., a few feet 
from the corner of .Market St. James Rolph, Jr., 
| Was Mayor and was a marcher in the parade. The 
ons had refused to take part. Thomas J. Moo- 
d y, 33, an iron moulder and.a labor organizer, 
' Mrs. Mooney, Warren K. Billings, a shoe worker; 
srael Weinberg, and Edward D. Nolan were ar- 
ae and indicted for the murder of one,of the 

| Victims. 


- ‘Memorable Dates—1914-1918 " 


‘Nicholas of Russia, the Empress Alexandra; the 


‘ | ; 
197 
Tom dock explosion and fire, Jersey City, July 30; 
two killed, $22,000,000 loss. 

1917—Germany began unrestricted submarine 
Warfare, Feb 1; United /State$ broke off diplo- 
matic relations with Germany, Feb. 3; by Executive 
Order the United States began to arm merchant 
ships, March 12 (the Senate had killed a bill to 
that effect March *4), United States declared a 
state of war existed with Germany, April 6; Rus- 
sign Czar abdicated, March 15. President Wilson 
Signed Selective Military Conscription’ Bill, May 
18; registration (ages 21-30) June 5; First Ameri- 
can troops landed in France, June 26; Russia 
proclaimed a republic, Sept. 15; first American 
killed in battle in World. War by airplane bomb 
(ist Lieut. W. T. Fitzsimmons, M.R.C.) after 
U. S. entry, Sept. 4; Mata Hari, Dutch dancer and 
spy, shot in France by firing squad, Oct. 15; first 
shot by American troops, in France, Oct.°27; first 
American casualties in France, Nov. 3; Bolshevists 
under Lenin seized supreme power in Russia, Noy. 
7 (Gen. Ludendorff in his memoirs says that the 
German government had sent Lenin from Switzer- 
land, after the Russian Revolution, across Ger- 
Many and Sweden to Russia to propagate Bolshe- 
vism); Battle of Cambrai, Nov. 20-Dec. 4; United 
States declared a state of war existed with Austria, 
Dec. 7; Jerusalem captured, Dec. 9; U. S. Govern- 
ment took over control of railroad, Dee, 28. Halifax 
disaster, Dec. 6; explosion of a munition ship in 
harbor in collision caused fire that laid in ruins 
one-third of the city; killed 1,226, with 400 others 
missing; destroyed 3,000 houses. The 18th (Prohi- 
bition) Amendment to the Constitution was sub- 
mitted to the States by Congress, Dec. 18. The ° 
first State (Mississipi ratified it Jan. 8, 1918, and 
Jan. 16, 1919, the 36th State (Nebraska) ratified it 
whereupon, by proclamation of the Secretary of — 
State, Jan. 29, 1919, it bécame effective one year 
from that date, Jan. 16, 1920. By Feb. 25, 1919, the 
Legislatures of 45 States had ratified it; the 46th 
State, New Jersey, ratified it March 9, 1922. It was 
not ratified by Connecticut and Rhode Island. The . 
Volstead (Prohibition Enforcement) Act was passed 
by Congress Oct 1919, and went in effect Jan. 17, 
1920. President F., D. Roosevelt, March 22, 1933, 
signed a bill passed by ‘the new Congress, amending 
the Volstead Prohibition Enforcement Act, to legal- 
ize 3.2 per cent. beer and wine. The Act went into 
effect April 7, 1933. The adoption of the 21st 
Amendment (repealing the 18th Amendment) by 
37 States was proclaimed in force Dec. 5, 1933. 


1918—President Wilson made 14 Points of Peace © 


speech in Congress, Jan. 8; peace signed at Brest- 
Litovsk between the Bolsheviks on the one side, 
and Germany, Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria and 
Turkey on the other, March 3 (by it Russia gave 
up the Baltic provinces. Lithuania and Finland); 
peace signed between Germany and Finland, March 
7; Battle of the Somme, March 21, to April 6; 
Paris bombarded by long range guns at distance 
of 75 miles, March 23; British naval forces raid 
Zeebrugge and Ostend, April 22; pro-German plot, 
discovered in Ireland. Sinn Fein leaders arrested, 
May 17; Battle of the Aisne, May 27-June 5; Fifth 
All Russian Congress of Soviets adopted a written 
constitution of the Russian Socialist’ Federated 
Soviet Republics, July 10, and put in operation 
without a popular~ vo or referendum, Czar. 


daughters, Olga, Tatiana, Marie (Anastasia?); the 
son, Alexis; Prince Dolgorolkoff, Dr. Bodkin, 4 
lady-in-waiting and a nurse were shot by Bolshe- 
vik orders in Ekaterinburg, July 16; in Perm, also, 
July 12, the Bolshevists assassinated ‘the Ozar’s 
brother, Grand Duke Michael, and in Alapalievsky, 
north of Ekaterinburg, they killed the Grand Dukes. 
Sergius Mikhalilovitch, Igo Constantinovich and 
Ivan Constantinovitch. An alleged survivor of the 
massacre, the Grand Duchess Anastasia, youngest 
daughter of the Czar, was brought to the United 
States, 1930, by Princess Xenia of Greece. She 
called herself Mme. Anastasia Nikolaevna Tschai- 
kowsky. A German submarine, the U-156,, dis- 
guised as a freighter, shelled a tug Cees § barges 
along the Cape Cod, Mass., shore” near 

Mass., July 2. German retreat across the Marne 
begins, July 19; Battle of St. Mihiel, Sept. 12-16; 
United States troops take ‘St. Mihiel, Sept. 13; 


Battle of Meuse-Argonne, Sept. .20-Nov.. 11; 


Franco-American attack in Argonne, Sept. 26; — 


British attack breaks Hindenburg line, Sept. 27; 
Bulgaria signs armistice and: surrenders, Sept. 29; 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria abdicates, Oct. 5; United 
States troops capture St. Etienne, Oct. 6. Three 
French soldiers, Corporals Rene Beaufils and Jean 
Durocqg, and Machine Gunner Pierre Seyler, were 
the last lives lost in France in the World War. 
They fell at Dom-le-Mesnil, on the Meuse, one 
minute before the bugles sounded ‘‘Cease firing 
11 A. M., Nov. 11, 1918. 


Bruges and Lille Cct. 17; Germans in thitd peace 
note seed President Wilson’s terms and recall 
submarines to’their bases, Oct. 20; British and 
Italians cross the Piave, Oct. 27; armistice granted 


to-Turkey, Oct, 30; Hungarian Republic-prociaimed ) 


* 


rleans, — 


Allies capture Cambrai,. _ 
le Cateau and Roncroy Oct. 9; Allies occupy Ostend. 


198 : 


in Budapest, and, Republic of German Austria in 
Vienna, Nov. 1; Austria accepts truce terms, Nov. 
4; United States trapps reach Sedan, Nov. 7; revo- 
lution in Kiel and Hamburg, Nov. 7; Bavaria pro- 
claimed a republic, Nov. 8; the Kaiser abdicates, 
Nov. 9; he flees to Holland; Nov. 10; armistice in 
World War signed in Marshal Foch’s railway coach, 
near Rethondes, in the forest of Compiegne, 
France, three miles east of the town’ of Com- 
piegne, ahd 21 miles northwest of Senlis, Nov, 11; 
German fieet surrenders to British, Nov. . 21; 
United States troops enter Mainz, Dec. 6; Ameri- 
can troops Sropaad Rhine, Dec. 13. Malbone St., 
Tunnel rail wreck (Brighton! line, Brooklyn); 97 

, killed, 100 hurt, Nov. 2. 
1919—Peace Conference opened informally in 
Paris, Jan. 12, formally inaugurated in Versailles, 
Jan. 18; treaty signed in Versailles, June 28; by 
the Treaty Plenipotentiaries of Germany and the 
Allied Powers; President Wilson gave the treaty 
to the Senate, July 10; ratified by the German 
National Assembly, July 10; by the British Par- 
liament, July 26; and by King George, July 31; 
by the King of Italy, Oct. 7; by. France, Oct. 13, 
and by Japan, Oct. 27; defeated in the United 
- - States Senate, Nov. 19. The German National 
| Assembly, in Weimar, Aug. 11, promulgated the: 
constitution, which, in Article 48, provided that 
the Presiderit’s control of the army was subject to 
the responsibility of the Chancellor. However, in 
the event of civil disorder the Chancellor could 
act on his own initiative, ‘‘if necessary, with the 
, help of the armed forces.’” It was also provided 
that the Chancellor could suspend a number of the 
articles of the Constitution which guaranteed the 
liberties of the citizens, freedom of speech, writing 
and public meeting. This Hitler was ‘able to do 
upon the burning of the Reichstag; and his dicta- 
torship thereafter was founded on Article 48. At 
Amritsar, India, during the anti-British demon- 
stration, Gen. Dyer led a section of Gurkha sol- 
diers to the palace and fired into the crowd, killing 
379 and wouhding. about 1,200.. The Communist 
International, or Comintern, was organized March, 
in Russia. Karl Marx, in Germany in 1862, had 
formed the International Working Men’s Associa- 
tion, which existed until 1874. The. Second Inter- 
national dated from 1889. Three U. S. Navy, sea-: 
planes left Trepassy, Newfoundland, May 16; one, 
the N-C 4, reached the Azores, May 17; Lisbon. 
May 27; Plymouth, England, May 31; Harry C. 
Hawkes and MacKenzie Grieve fell in mid-ocean 
on an attempted flight, May 18, from Newfound- 
land to Ireland, but were rescued; John Alcock 
and A. W. Brown made, June 14-15, a non-stop air 
flight from Newfoundland to Ireland; a British 
dirigible balloon, R-34, left Scotland, July 2, and 
descended in Mineola, L. 1., July 6. It left for 
-England, July 10, and arrived there, July 13. The 
United States transcontinental air flight, New York 
to San Francigco and return, Oct. 8-18, was won 
-by Lieut. W. B\Maynard and Lieut, Alex. Pearson. 
The Wartime Prohibition Law, designed as a 
Measure to conserve grain during the war, was 
enacted Nov., 1918, and became effective June 30, 
1919, Steel workers strike all over U. S. beginning 
Sept. 22; railway strike in England began Sept. 27; 
Wie soft coal miners in United States began strike, 


Oct. 31, 

__1920-——The League of Nations carhe automatically 
into existence under the Versailles (World War) 
Peace Treaty when representatives of 13 nations 

. Inet in Geneva, Jan, 10 and began the organization. 
The first Assembly met November, that year, when 

. delegates from 42 countries admitted six others. 

Frederick A. Parmenter, shoe factory paymaster 
at South Braintree, Mass., was robbed of $15,000 
and shot to death, Nicola Sacco and Bartolomeo 

_ Venzetti, anarchists from Italy, were convicted, 

_ _ July 14, 1921, of the murder of Parmenter and were 

| executed Aug. 2%, 1927. International Court of Jus- 
tice adopted by League of Nations, Aug. 2. The 

4 Ninteenth Amendment, giving suffrage to women, 
was proclaimed in effect, Aug. 26. Wall St., New 
York City, bomb €xplosion, killed 30; injured 100: 
did $2,000,000 damage, Sept. 16. 

»  1921—President Harding signed joint resolution 
{passed by House, June 30, by Senate July 1) of 
Congress declaring peace with Germany and 
Austria, July*2. The treaty was signed Aug. 25, in 
Pee aie: BY. United States and German represen- 
tatives; was ratified Sept. 17 by the German Na- 
tional Council, ratified by the United States Senate 

(66 to 20) Oct. 18. Collapse and explosion of dirig- 

ible balloon. ZR-2 over Hull, England; 62, includ- 
ing 17 United States Naval men, were killed, Aug. 
24. Explosion of a new gas plant in Oppau, on 
the Rhine, German , killed hundreds and destroyed 
property worth millions, Sept. 21. Gerald Chap- 

* man and George (‘Dutch’) Anderson, Oct. 24, 

_held up a mail wagon at Broadway and Leonard 

St,, N. ¥. City, and stole four sacks of registered 


mail, containing $1,454,129, of which $100,000 was |. 


cash and negotiable securities. They escaped, but 
were caught and convicted, and Aug. 23, 1922, were 
sentenced -to..25 years in. the. Federal prison \at 
Atlanta, Ga. Chapman escaped, March 27, 1923; 


Memorable Dates—1919-1927  -_ ; 


| Conn. State 


‘Armaments Conference met in Washington, Nov. | 


Slovakia, in London, Dee. 1. They went into effe 


Anderson Dec. 30; 1923."The latter was killed.in th 
midwest Oct. 31, 1925. Chapman was hanged in the 

Prison, Wethersfield, Ap: 6, ~1926. | 
He had been convicted of killing a_policeman ie 
a store robbery at New Britain. Limitation o: 


11, 1921-Feb. 6, 1922. : ae ] 
1922—Roof of Knickerbocker (movie) . Theatre | 
collapsed in Washington, D. C., 98 died from in- | 
juries, Jan. 28. Dirigible balloon Roma (built in| 
Italy for the United States) exploded, by contact | 
with electric wires, descending at Hampton, Va.; |; 
34 died of injuries, Feb. 21. The Portuguese avia- | 
tors, Admiral Cago Coutinho and Commander Sac- 
cadura Cabral, left Lisbon, Portugal, March 22,7 
arriving at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, April 19, with | 
stops at Cape Verde .and Natal, covering 4,293 
nautical miles. This was the first airplane crossing — 
of the South Atlaftic. In a battle at Herrin, Ill. — 
June 22-23, between strikers, sympathizers and 
coal mine strike breakers, 26 persons, including 21 
non-union miners, were killed. No convictions ever 
were obtained in court against those participating | 
in the massacre. P ah 
1923—French and Belgian troops began occupas 
tion of the Ruhr, Jan. 11. Seventy-six persons, 41 
of them children, were burned or crushed to 
death (May 17) in the Cleveland Rural Graded 
School in Camden, S. C. The revolt in Bavaria, 
organized by Gen. Ludendorff and Adolf Hitler,: 
ended March 9, when the Beer Putschists marched _ 
in Munich, Ludendorff was captured but later was 
paroled. Hitler was wounded, several others ded } 
in the fighting... Hitler was captured Nov, 12 a 
imprisoned. = ot es 
. 1924—Nikolai Lenin (M: Vladmir Ilich Ulianov- 
Lenin) 54, head of the Soviet Russian goyern= 
ment, died Jan. 21, of apoplexy, in Gorka, 20 
miles S._E..of Moscow. He had beem seriously ill 
since May, 1923), For some time he had been | 
progressively paralyzed. The death certificate of 
Dr. Otfried Foerster, of Breslau, named the trouble 
as arterlo-sclerosis. Allies and Germany, in Agree- 
ment of London, accepted Dawes Reparation Plan) 
Aug. 16; French troops began evacuation of Ruhr 
Aug. 18; the Agreement was formally signed Aug: 
30, in London by Germany and the powers -con= 
cerned, and Owen D. Young of the United States 
assumed duties as Agent. General of Reparati | 
Payments. N. F. Leopold, Jr., 19, and Richar | 
Loeb, 19, kidnapped for ransom and killed’ Robert 
Franks, 13, in Chicago, May 22; they pleaded 
guilty, July 21, and were sentenced to prison fo: ae 
life. Loeb was killed by a fellow convict, Jan. 28, | 
1986. The Prince of Wales began his Ameritea| 
tour in New York City, Aug, 29, and left there for i 
England, Oct. 25. , Girigible (Los An-= | 
geles), : Germany, Oct. 1% 
12:35 A. M:; arriving in New York City, oot ie 
1925—A storm in Missouri, Southern Illinois and _ 


Sept 2, bound for S 
at 5 A. M., Sep 
ing over Ava, 
including Lieut. 
Sept. 3. 
Noy. 27. 


many, France, Belgium, Italy, Poland, and ee 


Sf936—"The anthract . 
e anthracite strike, which began ‘Sept, . 
1, 1926, was secretly settled, in Philadelphia, Heb, | 
12; work resumed Feb. 18.’ The Sesquicentennial | 
Exposition, in Philadelphia, opened, May 31. 
closed Nev. 30. The Assembly df the League ¢ 
Nations, in Geneva, Sept. 8, unanimously admitti 
Germany to) the League and to a permanent Coun- 
cil seat and. inckeased the non-permanent, me! 
bers of the Council from six. to nine. 
hurricane’ from the ocean swept the 
of Florida, and into Alabama an 
Sept. 18, killing 372; 6,281 were hu: 
ilies temporarily made meless, 5 
destroyed. A hurricane killed ove: 
and other places in 
Pines, 40 were killed 
1927—600 Uni 


A tropical) 
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27; 1,200 United States marines got there March 
5, and Japan, France, Spain, Portugal and Holland 
put over 15,000 soldiers ashore. At Nanking, March 
Cantonese troops shelled the burning Standard 
plant, 2nd killed several foreigners, including 
Dr. J. E. Williams of Shawnee, O., Vice Presidept 
of Nanking University. Albert Snyder an art editor 
was killed, March 20, in his home, in New York 
City. His wife, Ruth Brown Snyder, and her 
dover, Henry Judd Gray, married, a corset sales- 
man, of East Orange, N. J., confessed, and were 
convicted, May 9, of murder. They were executed 
in Sing Sing, Jan. 12, 1928. Floods in the Missis- 
gipni River and its lower branches began April- 
y inundated 20,000 square miles in Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, Tennessee and 
Kentucky. The property loss was put at $270,000,- 
000; more than 4,000,000 acres of crops were de- 
Stroyed, also 25,000 horses, 50,000 cattle, 148,000 
hogs, 1,300 sheep, and - 1,300,000 poultry; 600,000 
ersons were made for a time homeless, and several 
lundred ‘were drowned. Tornadoes killed 22 in 
Hlinois, April 19, and 250 May 9 in Arkansas, Illi- 
nois, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri; Texas and 
Wyoming. Capt. Charles A. Lindbergh, alone in 
his monoplane, the Spirit of St. Louis, hopped 
it, May 10, at San Diego, Calif. He reached St. 
;Gouis May 11; left there May 12 and landed the 
_ Same day at Mineola, N. Y. He left there May 20, 
Feached Paris May 21, flew to ‘Brussels, May 28, 
_ Brussels to London, May 29; England back to Paris, 
June 3; Paris to Cherbourg, June 4, where he 
boarded the United States Navy Cruiser, Mem- 
Phis,-on the deck of which was the boxed-up Spirit 
Of St. Louis. The ship arrived June 10 at the Vir- 
‘ ja Capes; Lindbergh was welcomed Jure 11, by 
» President Coolidge, in Washington, in New York 
ity, June 13, he returned to. Washington and 
‘June 16 flew his Spirit of St. Louis to Mineola, 
@nd was welcomed in Brooklyn, he flew June 17 
to St. Louis. Later (Dec., 1927-Feb., 1928) he flew 
from Washington, non-stop, to Mexico City, thence 
4 Panama and South America, and to St. Louis. 
€ and his wife flew 1931-1932 to Ottawa, thence 
to Alaska, Japan, and China. The couple toured 
1933, Juiy-Dec., in their plane Greenland, western 
Burope, upper South America and the West Indies. 
Rains and floods, inning Nov.‘2, and lasting 
"Several days, devastated the river valleys of New 
England, particularly in Vermont, and the Cana- 
dian Rrovince of Quebec. More than 120 persons 
were killed in Vermont. 
—  1928—Trotsky, Kameneff, Zinovieff, Rakovsky, 
» @nd Radek exiled by the Soviets from White Rus- 
Sia, Jan. 16. The St. Francis water-supply dam, 
40 miles north of Los Angeles, collapsed: 450 lives 
, 100 houses swept away. A hurricane swept 
Over the West Indies and Florida, Sept. 12-17, kill- 
» img 60 on the Leeward Isles, 660 on Guadeloupe, 200 
On Puerto Rico, and 1500 to 2500 in Florida. Dam- 
. ; $85,000,000 on Puerto Rico, $25,000,000 in 
da, $7,000,000 elsewhere. First talking picture 
demonstrated in New York City, July 6. The 
balloon, Graf Zeppelin, under Capt. Hugo Eckener, 
‘with crew of 38, and 20 passengers left Fried- 
Tichshafen, Germany, Oct. 11, and Oct, 15 reached 
New York City, and anchored at Lakehurst, N. J. 
| She left there Oct. 29, and reached Friedrichshafen 
| Oct. 31. Arnold Rothstein, sporting man, was shot 
in New York City, Noy. 4, and died Nov. 6. Presi- 
) dent-elect Herbert Hoover, wife and party left San 
Pedro, Calif., on the battleship Maryland, Noy. 19; 
| visited Honduras 4nd Salvador Nov. 26; San Jose, 
Noy. 28; Guayaquil, Dec. 1; Callao and Lima, Dec. 
6; Valparaiso and Santiago, Dec. 10; crossed the 
, reaching Buenos res, Dec. 13; Monte- 
arded there the battleship Utah, 
Dec: 18; arrived at Rio de Janeiro, Dec. 21, left 
there Dec. 23 and reached Norfolk and Washing- 
ton, Jan. 26, 1929. 
>, 1929—The Jones Law, an_amendment making 
"more drastic the National Prohibition Act, was 
passed by the Senate 65 to 18, Feb. 19; by the 
| House, 283 to 90, Feb. 28, and approved by Presi- 
- dent Coolidge March 2. The Papal State, extinct 
- since 1870, was recreated under the name of the 
: City, under the terms signed at 
4 ie, Feb. They went into éffect May 7. In 
Mexico a revolution ‘under Gen. J. G. Escobar 
began March. Roman Catholic leaders denied com- 
plicity. The rebellion ended May; 4,000 killed, 11,- 
4 wounded. Fire, explosion and chemical fumes 
‘from Xray films (nitrogen-dioxide) killed 124 in 
- the Cleveland, O., Clinic Hospital of Dr. George 
ow. Crile, May 15. President Hoover, July 24, 
; the Kellogg-Briand Anti-War Treaty in 
22 P.:M.) under which 62 leading 


left Fried- 
went_ east 


5 over t 

‘ehurst, 
Aug. 8 She left there Sept. 1, and 
Friedrichshafen Sept. 4. Albert B. Fall, 
‘Secretary of the Interior, was convicted of 
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accepting. a bribe of $100,000 from Edward L. 
Doheny in the leasing of the Elks Hills naval oil 
reserye during the Harding Administration. He 
was sentenced, Nov. 1, to $100,000 fine and a year 
in prison. The prices of stocks began October to 
go downwards, and this movement in New York 
City and elsewhere continued through the rest of 
the year, with occasional brief rallies. Declines in 
stock values up to the end of 1929 reached $15,000,- 
000,000. It was testified in 1932 before a Senate 
Committee that the 1929-1931 stock losses affected 
25,000,000 persons, and totaled $50,000,000,000. 
Commander Richard E. Byrd started from his 
base, Little America, in the Antarctic, Nov. 28, on 
a 1,600-mile flight to the South Pole and back, with 
Bernt Balchen as pilot. Harold I. June as radio 
operator, and Capt. Ashley C. McKinly as photog- 
rapher, in the tri-motored airplane he took to the 
Antarctic. The party got back Nov. 29, and re- 
ported that they reached the Pole Nov. 29, dropped 
a United States flag there (it was 16° below zero); 
circled over the polar plateau, and, on the return 
jeurney, landed once in the mountains to refuel. 

1930—Fire, April 21, killed 320 convicts in the 
Ohio State Penitentiary, Columbus. The London 
Naval Reduction Treaty was signed there, April 
22. The Senate ratified the treaty July: 21, and 
the President signed it July 22. It was proclaimed 
by President Hoover in effect Jan. 1, 1931. Its 
terms expired Dec. 31, 1936. The Bolivian govern- 
ment was overthrown, June 22, by rebels; the 
Peruvian Govt., Aug. 22-27; the Argentine Gov- 
ernment; Sept. 6; the Brazil Government, Oct. 24. 
The last French soldiers of the army of occupation 
at the Kehl bridgehead of the Rhine were with- 
drawn, June 28, to Strasbourg, and Baden was 
entirely freed. Evacuation of the Rhineland was 
completed June 30. Joseph F. Crater, a justice 
of the State Supreme Court, N. Y. City, vanished 
Aug. 6. A hurricane, Sept. 3, struck. the City of 
Santo Domingo and nearby country; 2,000 were 
killed, 6,000 injured, with damages estimated at 
$40,000,000. The British dirigible bailoon, R-101, 
Oct. 5, hit a wooded hill, and burned up, near 
Te Sat on the way from Croydon to India; 

illed. 

1931—The Panama Republic’s government, head- 
ed by F. H. Arosemena, was overthrown; 10 were 
killed, Jan. 2. Constitutional guarantees were re- 
stored, Feb. 8, in Spain. They had been suspended 
by Premier Rivera Sept. 23, 1923; the national 
election was held April 12; King Alfonso fied from 
Madrid April 14; and a republic was proclaimed; a 
new Parliament was elected June 28, and Alcalo 
Zamora was chosen president. The Peruvian Gov- 
ernment was upset by revolution, March 1; that 
of Chile, July 24; Paraguay, Oct. 26; Salvador, Dec. 
3. President Hoover, June 20, proposed a 1-year 
moratorium on intergovernmental debts, to’ begin 
July 1. This took effect. Great Britain, Sept. 21, 
suspended the gold standard for six months. She 
was followed by Denmark, Sept. 28, and Finland 
Oct. 12; Japan, Dec. 13. ; 

1932—In Shanghai, Chinese gangsters, Jan. 15, 
slew a@Buddist priest from Japan, Hideo Mina- 
kami. is was the first of a series of troubles 
which led, Jan. 27, to the landing of Japanese 
marines ,and warfare. The Spanish Parliament, 
Jan. 19, by decree dissolved the Society of_ Jesus 
(Jesuits). The Jesuits were by decree of the Franco 
government, Jan., 1940, readmitted to Spain, and 
their property was restored. Charles Augustus 
ps ag oh Jr., 19 months old (born at’ Englewood, 
N. J., June 22, 1930), was kidnapped, between 8 
and 10 p. m. March 1, from the new Lindbergh 
home near Hopewell, N. J., in the Sourland Moun- 
tain region, northwest of, Princeton, The body, 
reduced almost to a skeleton, was found May 12, 
in a thicket near a roadway, fewer than five miles* 
from the baby’s home, and between Hopewell and 
Princeton. Meantime, John F. Condon, for Col. 
Lindbergh, had paid $50,000 to an alleged agent 
of the kidnapers, and Gaston B., Means, Washing- 
ton, had collected $100,000 from Mrs. Evalyn Walsh 
McLean, on the promise to restore the Lindbergh 
baby. Means was sent to prison. Bruno Richard 
Haunptman, 35, married, paroled German convict, 
whe had entered the United States unlawfully, 
Sept. 10, 1934, in New York City, was arrested 
near his home in the Bronx, after he had passed 
a@ ransom banknote at a gasoline filling station; 
over $14,000 of the ransom money’ was foun 
hidden in his garage. He was put on trial in New 
Jersey, convicted and put to death in the electric 
chair in Trenton, N. J., prison, April 3, 1936. Ivai 
Kreuger, 52, unmarried, Swedish ‘‘match king,” 
shot himself to death, reh 12, in Paris. Revolu- 
tion, June 4 in Chile. Zachary S. Reynolds, 20, 
a son of R. J. Reynolds olpestie manufacturer, 
was found shot to death, July 6, in his home, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. The Lausanne Reparations 
Conference adjourned, July 9, after agreeing that 
Germany can settle in full for $714,000,000. A 
treaty. was signed in Washington between Canada 
and the United States, July 18, for the proposed 
development of the St. Lawrence waterway into 
an ocean lane and power project. James J. Walker, 
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resigned, Sept. 1, as Mayor of New York City, and 
went to Europe. That ended the charges on which 
he was being tried before Gov. Roosevelt on re- 
moval proceedings, initiated by Samuel Seabury, 
counsel to the legislative committee in its inquiry 
into the city government. Rae 
1933—An epidemic of “‘bank holidays’? in the 
United States began Feb. 14, in Michigan, when 
Gov. W. A. Comstock ordered~all banks iu that 
State closed for eight days. All banks in the United 
States were closed by proclamation of President 
Roosevelt beginning: March 6. The Stock and Com- 
modity Exchanges in New York City and elsewhere 
also closed, beginning March 6, and reopened 
mostly March 15. Hitler named Chancellor of 
~.Germany, Jan. 30, The movement to collect 
hoarded gold from the veople commenced March. 
Congress on the ninth, in special session granting 


the President dictatorial power over ali forms of* 


money. A presidential ban on gold exports began 
April 19. The President signed June 5 an Act of 
Congress outlawing the gold-payment clause in all 
monies, and other public and private contracts. 
The Government commenced (Oct.)' to buy domes- 
tic and foreign gold above the market price. The 
German Reichstag (Parliament) Building, in Ber- 
- lin, was destroyed Feb. 27 by fire. The Supreme 
Court found Marinus van der Lubbe, a young 
Dutch Communist, guilty, and he was beheaded 
Jan. 10, 1934, in Leipzig, in Saxony. : The United 


another army revolt, Sept. 5, put Ramon Grau 
San Martin 
15, 1934, and 


noff, U.S.S.R. Commissar of Foreign Affairg, Presi- 
declared renewal of normal 
ny ween the United States and 
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8 Cuba, Ecua- 

Honduras, 
It_ was signed 
ay and Urugua, May gee as 
? a e 

Treaty of Relations wean the United States of 
America and the Republic of Guba was signed, 
abrogating the Treaty of Relations concluded be. 
tween the United States and Cuba, on May 22, 
1903. It was ratified May 31, by the U. S. Senate 
and was put into force on June 9. June 14, Ger- 
many. proclaimed a transfer moratorium, and sus- 
‘ended cash payments on her foreign debts. Jun. 
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15. The U. S. Senate ratified the Geneva (June 1 
1925) convention for the supervision -of interna- 
tional trade in arms, ammunition and implements‘ 
of war, including aircraft and airships. June rah 
The U. S. Treasury banned silver exports. June 
3Q. In Germany, a plot by Nazi leaders and Storms 
Troop: commanders to overthrow the regime Of; 
Chancellor Adolf Hitler was discovered. There were 
many arrests, executions and suicides. Ex-Chan- 
.cellor Gen. Kurt van Schleicher, 51, was shot to 
death resisting arrest. His wife also was killed)! 
July 1, President Roosevelt went on board the 
U. S. cruiser Houston, off Annapolis, Md., andi 
started for Hampton Roads, and Hawaii; landed in 
Portland, Ore., on August 3; and then started backy 
East through the drought afflicted plains states.) 
July 25, Nazis in Vienna, Austria, seized the .build-) 
ing used by the Cabinet, shot Chaneellor Engelbert; 
Dollfuss, 41, to death. The police and loyal troopsid 
soon recaptured the Chancellory, with some loss of; 
life. Aug. 19, The German people approved theid 
consolidation of the offices of President and Chan-, 
cellor in a single Leader-Chancellor, Adolf Hitler,» 
which followed the death of President von Hinden-: 
burg, Aug. 2. Sept. 1, Strike orders applying to 
1,000,000 employees in the cotton, silk and wooll 
divisions, went into effect at 11:30 P. M., issued byy 
the United Textile Workers of America. The trouble 
was greatest in Georgia, South Carolina and North 
Carolina.in the South; and in Maine and Rhode 
Island. ‘The National Guard and mobs, clashedld 
in several states and over 20 persons were killed.) 
President Roosevelt’s personal appeal ended the# 
strike on Sept. 22, pending further arbitration. 
Oct. 5.-In Spain, a revolutionary general str 
was called by Communist and Socialist leaders ine 
protest against, the inclusion by Premier Alejandrod 
Lerroux of three Catholic Popular Actionists in h is 
new cabinet. In the province of Catalonia an inde 
pendent free state was proclaimed. Sanguinary d: Ss: 
orders occurred at Madrid. Barcelona and other 
cities and industrial centres. All of Spain was pute 
under martial law. President Luis Companys andi 
dther Catalan rebels were captured after loya 
troops had shelled the public buildings at Barce= 
lona. Warships were sent to the coast cities. 
Churches and convents were burned by anti-Cathi 
lics. Oct. 9. King Alexander I (45) of Yugoslavia 
and Foreign Minister Jean Louis Barthou (72)- 
France, were assassinated in Marseilles, where the 
King had landed from a warship, and waslon 
way to a diplomatic conference at Paris. The slaye 
Valada G. Chernozensky, born in Bui aria, was 
Sabred and beaten and stamped to deat » but nei 
before he had shot Gen. Alfonse J. Georges andi 
several spectators. Dec. 9. First clash between 
Ethiopian and Italian soldiers at~or near Tab} 
Wai on the disputed frontier of Italian Somalix 
land; Dec. 15, Italy refused arbitration as to the: 
frontier and demanded reparations and an apology;; 
1935—Jan.. 10, fighting resumed, Italy mobilizedid 
70,000 troops; committee of conciliation 
agreed to; May 13, Ethiopia protested to the League: 
of Nations; Oct. 3, Italian forces invaded Ethi 
opia, Adowa bombed; Oct. 4, Adigrat occupied; Oc Et 
6 Adowa occupied; Oct. 14, Aksum, the Holy, 
City, taken; Nov. 6, Makale and Gorahia occupied}; 
1936—March 29, Harar destroyed; April 13, Italian 
forces on North Shore of Lake Tana (Tsana); 
April 15, Dessie taken; May~1, Emperor Haile Sex 
lassie and family fled from Addis Ababa to Jibuths 
whence they went on a British cruiser to Palestine;> 
May 5, Premier Benito Mussolini, in Rome, an-— 
nounced the war over, Ethiopia annexed, and King 
Victor Emmanuel had become Emperor of Ethiopia 
so decreed, May 9, 4 
1935—The Saar Territor ny 
ES the Versailles World : 
13, to return 
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Astrid of Sweden) was killed by skull fracture 
‘when an automobile in which she and the King 
were riding, left the road skirting Lake Lucerne, 
in Switzerland, near the city of Lucerne, hit two 
trees and careened into the water. Sept. 15. Jews 
in Germany lost citizenship with political right. 
Nazi Swastika flag made official flag of the Reich. 
et. 23. Arthur (Dutch Schultz) Flegenheimer, 
33, and three companions—Otto Berman, Abe 
Frank, and Bernard Rosenkrantz, were fatally 
_ Shot in a tavern in Newark, N. Nov. 14. A 
_ Proclamation certifying the freedom of the Philip-- 
pe Islands and the election of officials chosen 
yy ballot in the islands Sept. 17 was signed by 
President Roosevelt. Nov. 18. Economic sanctions 
@gainst Italy went into effect, supported by 52 
» mation-members of the League of Nations, and by 
_Qne non-member, Egypt. The sanctions ended 
July 15, 1936. Nov. 29. Federal dole (direct relief) 
» ended in the United States. It had cost $3,694,- 
_ 900.000 since May, 1933. 
. 1936—Jan. 1. The Federal Act creating job- 
_ insurance went into effect. Jan. 6. The United 
States Supreme Court, 6 to 3 (Stone, Brandeis, 
Cardozo), in an opinion read by Justice Roberts, 
Upset the Agricultural Adjustment Act, declaring 
it to be an invasion of rights of the States to 
' regulate their local activities. It specificaily banned 
use of processing taxes to regulate crop produc- 
|) tion. The minority termed the decision a ‘‘tor- 
|tured construction of the Constitution." The 
» Court ordered Jan. 13, $200,000,000 of impounded 
' processing taxes returned to the suing processors, 
* and, Jan. 20, peremptorily ordered the taxes re- 
/turned at once. Jan. 20. King George V, 70, died 
>, at his farm; Sandringham, England, and was 
| ) Succeeded by his eldest son, Prince of Wales, 42, 
"who took title as Edward VIII. He abdicated, Dec. 
/ il, 1936, and was succeeded by his brother next 
‘ age, the married Duke of York, who became 
| George! VI. The ex-ruler resumed his family name 
_ as David Windsor, but soon was created Duke of 
_ Windsor. He gaye up the throne he said because 
he could not marry the “woman I love’? Mrs. 
‘Wallis Warfield, of Baltimore, Maryland, who, 
» Oct. 27, had gotten a divorce in Ipswich, England, 
| from Ernest A. Simpson, an insurance agent. The 
| decree became absolute May 3, 1937. The couple 
"were married June 9, 1937, in Monts, France. Feb. 
In Spain the Socialists and anarchists won the 
department election. There were general jail deliv- 
eries. Soon thereafter rebellion began, in Morocco, 
Feb spread to Spain, under Gen. Francisco “Franco. 
i *¥Fe 
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ib. 17. In Paraguay’a revolution deposed Presi- 
dent Eusebio Ayala: March 2. United States re- 
its guarantee of the independence of 

March “7, German troops began to 

the demilitarized Rhineland zone, 

eaking Locarno pact. Floods continued * Penn- 
Ivania, Maryland and West Virginia. March 25. 
The U. S.,,. Britain and France signed in London, 
@ naval arms limitation treaty to go in*effect Jan. 
, 1937, and to stay in force until Dec. 31, 1942. 
pril 7, In Spain the Parliament deposed President 

. A. Zamora. June 4. In France the first Socialist 
vernment took office, under Leon Blum. July 11. 
Hitler signed treaty with Austria, promise to recog- 
ize Austrian frontier. July 17, Revolt against 


defeated Insurgents in Madrid and_ Insurgents 
gained control in Cadiz, Huelva. Seville, Cordoba 
» and Grenada; July 24, Insurgents set up own gov- 
ernment; Aug. 16, Insurgents took Badakoz; Aug. 

| 27, began ‘aerial bombing of Madrid; Sept. 4, cap- 
» tured Irun; Sept. 12, took San Sebastian and 
‘Toledo; Oct. 1, Gen. Francisco Franco proclaimed 

| head of the Nationalists (Insurgent) govérnment; 
“Oct. 21, siege of Madrid begun by Insurgents; Nov. 
Loyalist Government moved from Madrid to- 
Valencia. Oct. 14. In Brussels, King Leopold 
nounced Belgium had severed her military 
Hiances and was resuming her pre-wer neutrality. 
Det. 25. Rome-Berlin axis formed. Oct. 30. Water- 

, mt activity in all American ports of the Pacific 
Coast came to a halt as 39,000 maritime workers 
nt.on strike at midnight, and picket lines were 
shed. More than 100 ships were tied_up 

Pacific ports, 47 of them in San Francisco. The 

ike spread to New York and other Eastern and 
Noy. 6. In London, a protocol laying 


; collective. sectrit the 
ervention protocol, andthe resolution call- 
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ing upon republics that have not already done so 
to ratify existing peace treaties. The body adopted 
(Dee. 19) a neutrality convention that obligates 
all the American countries to take a common 
joint attitude as neutrals in case of an outbreak 
ot hostilities among any two of them. The gather- bs 
ing ended Dec. 23, as the Foreign Ministers of 
Paraguay and Boliviw pledged that their countries ~ 
would settle the Chaco dispute by pacific means. 
Dec. 30. In Flint, Mich., backed by ‘the John L. 
Lewis Committee for Industrial Organization, 
(C.I.0.), the United Automobile Workers of Amer- 
ica started its campaign to include the nation’s i 
automobile industry within its ranks. It struck at 
the center of General Motors operations and halted* 
activities in three of its unit plans. . 
1937—Jan. 1. In Spain, the Insurgent shelling of 
Madrid, was continued, Feb. 8, Insurgents took 
Malaga. Warships of Great Britain, France, Italy, 
and Germany, March 13, began to police the coasts 
of Spain under the 27-nation neutrality agreement. 
Gen. Franco, April 19, set up a. one-party State. 
dissolving the Fascist and Carlist organizations. 
May 17, new Loyalist Government formed under 
Premier Juan Negrin; Oct. 28, Loyalists shifted 
government to Barcelona, Nov. 28, Insurgents pro- — 
claimed blockade of all Loyalist ports, Jan. 4. The 
United States Supreme Court unanimously upset 
the ocnviction and jail sentence of Dirk de Jonge, 
Oregon Communist, accused. of violating the 
State’s Criminal Syndicalism Law. The Court as- 
serted that the right of peaceable assembly was- 
as fundamental as the constitutional guarantees of 
freedom of speech and freedom.of the press. Jan. 
22. Floods in the valleys of the Mississippi, Alle- 
ghany and Ohio Rivers and their branches began ~ 
to bring death, homelessness, privation, property 
destruction and ‘trafic tie-ups in Pittsburgh, 
Portsmouth, O., Huntington, W. Va., Louisville, 
Cincinnati, and ,many other places. The flood 
damage was more severe in Louisville, Paducah, 
Ky., Cincinnati and Pittsburgh. In Kentucky 
more than 225 persons were drowned; In Illinois, * 
15; in Missouri, 17; in Tennessee, 10; in Arkansas, 
28; and small numbers in Ohio, West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania and Mississippi. More than 500,000 
homes and vast areas of farm lands were fiooded. * 
Including deaths indirectly due, the total was esti-. 
mated at 900. In May, the Army supported Japa- 
nese Cabinet of Hayashi resigned. Fighting in 
China, Peiping, was renewed by the Japanese, 
July; Tungchow was attacked July 27; the Japa- 
nese July 29, bombed Tientsin, destroying Nankai 
University; Aug. 9, they took formal possession of ~ 
Peiping; Aug. 11, they landed marines at Shang- 
hai and shelled Nankow. Thereafter ‘there was 
almost continuous fighting in Shanghai, where ~ 
Aug. 14, Chinese misdirected bombs killed several 
hundred civilians, and Aug. 22, an artillery shell 
fell in the International Settlement, destroying a 
department store and killing 400 persons. The 
Japanese blockade of the East Coast of China 
began Aug. 25, covering 800 miles and was ex- 
tended September to cover 2,700 miles. The Dollar a 
Line ship, President Hoover, and other vessels a Si 
on the Yangtze, were hit by stray: Chinese or i 
Japanese shells. Nanking, Canton, and many. j 
other places in the eastern provinces of China - (78 
were attacked by Japanese planes. Oct. 23, Sui- 
yuan Province declared independence from China. : 
Nov. 8, the Chinese abandoned Shanghai as an 
administrative point, and the Japanese took con- 
trol. Premier Chiang Kai-shek moved his head- 
quarters to Hankow. On Dec. 12, Japanese shells 
Sank the United States gunboat Panay, with loss — 
of two lives; and several American oil carriers 
(the captain of one died) on the Yangtze River) 
above Nanking. Several British craft were hit by ~~ 
the shells. A number of lives were lost. For these ~ 
and other ‘‘accidental’’ bombings, the Japanese 
apologized and assumed financial responsibility. 
The United States and Britain had made strong } 
protests. Dec. 14, the pro-Japanese administra- — 
tion in Peiping announced it had restored the city’s 
old name, Peking. Jan. 30, Chancellor Hitler told 
the Reichstag that Germany annuls and repudiates ~ 
the admission implied in her signature of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty fixing upon her responsibility for 
the World War, and, from this time onward the 
German railways and the German Reichsbank were 
free from the obligations imposed upon them by — 
that treaty and are restored to the complete ~ 
sovereignty of the Reich. He issued a decree for- == 
bidding Germans to accept any Nobel prize in the 
future and establishing rival prizes for Germans © 
only. Feb. 11, The General Motors Corporation — 
signed a strike settlement with its employees, with. 
increase of five cents an hour in wages. In some ~~ 
of the Michigan strikes court injunctions were ~— 
defied. Most of the big steel mills biehed Up. | 
Police were attacked by Republic Steel Corp.’s 
strikers May 30 in South Chicago, they said and 
in the combat 16 workers were shot and killed. 
March 18. An explosion of natural gas, which had 
been piped-in for heating purposes, destroyed the 
Consolidated Public School in New London, Texas, 
ten minutes before the teachers and children were, 
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to have left for the day. The dead numbered 293. 


April 8. The Committee for Industrial Organization 
closed, the General Motors. Corporation plant in 


“Oshawa and drew from Mitchell F. Hepburn, 
Premier of Ontario, formal notice that 


which had “‘brought the United States almo 


Ontario. 
burg, on its first 1937 trip from Germany was 
destroyed by fire and explosions, as it was about 

to tie up at the U. S. Naval Air Station, Lake- 
hurst, N. J.; 
burned, including the commander, Capt. Ernst 
Lehmann. May 12. George VI and his wife, Eliza- 
«beth, were crowned in Westminster Abbey, London, 
“as King and Emperor and Queen and Empress. 
#1. A Soviet airplane made a landing at the 

North Pole and established a permanent weather 
and scientific station for regular air communica- 
tion between Russia and America by way of the 
polar region. May 24. The International Paris 
cl Can ae of 1937 was opened by President Albert 
Lebrun, accompanied by Premier:Leon Blum. May 
28. The official London Gazette announced that the 
fing had granted letters’ patent to the Duke of 
indsor “‘to hold and enjoy for himself only the 
title, style or attribute of Royal Highness, so how- 
ever that his wife and descendants, if any,. shall 
_ hot hold said title, style, or attribute.” June 3 
In Monts, France, the Duke of Windsor married 
Mrs. Wallis Warfield at the Chateau de Cande. 
~The French civil ceremony was performed by the 
Mayor of Monts. This was followed by the mar- 
Tiage service of the Church of England, by the 
Rev. R. Jardine, vicar of St. Paul’s, Darlington, 
England. July 2. Amelia Earhart Putnam, on an 
equatorial air trip around the world, who had left 
Lae, New Guinea, July 1, radioed that she was over 
the Pacific with a half hour’s fuel supply and not 
in sight of land, ‘‘position douptful.”’ ‘That was 
the last message. United States government war 
Ships and airplanes searched in vain for the plane 
“and its two occupants. » Aug. 12. President Roose- 
velt’ nominated Senator Hugo Black of Alabama, 

_ to be Associate Justice of the Supreme Court, fill- 
-_ ing the vacancy caused by the retirement of 
® Justice Van Devanter. The nomination was con- 
f by the Senate, 63 to 16, Aug. 17. Dec. 11, 
Italy gave notice of withdrawal from the League 

_ of Nations. The non-Russian commission of in- 
 Quiry on Leon Trotsky announced in New York 
- City that it had found him guiltless of the con- 
Spiracy, sabotage and other charges against him 
by the Stalin regime. In Soviet Russia, the Con- 
gress, first under the new constitution, was chosen 
by secret popular vote. Dec. 20, the United States 


\ 


-» * Supreme Court ruled, 7 to 2, that the government 


} 


has no right to divulge intercepted phone mes- 
Sages. Dec. 21. The Lincoln Vehicular Tunnel 
under the Hudson River, between ‘New York City 
and Weehawken, N. J., was opened (one tube) to 
trafic. Dec. 28. As the day ended the Irish Free 
State became the State of Fire (Ireland). 
_1938—Jan. 16. Insurgent planes from Majorca 
*, began daily bombing of Barcelona Feb. 1. Feb. 22, 
’ Insurgents recaptured Teruel; March 6, Insurgent 
cruiser, Baleares, sunk off Cartagena by Loyalist 
gunboat; March 7, air raids killed 1,000 in Barce- 
Jona; Insurgents took Lerida; April 15, they 
reached the sea ‘at Lerida cutting 
two; Oct. 10, Italy began token withdrawal of 
10,000 troops; Dec. 23, Insurgents begin final cam- 
+ paign against Barcelona, which fell J 
_ Jan. 12, € first session of the U.S.S.R.’s “Red 
' Parliament,’’ th 
the new constitution, opened in the Kremlin Great 
f eae 
Jan. 13. 


} Eden resigned from the British Cabinet. He was 
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and a majority of his 


of R 
mentary government and replaced it by a Fascist 


~ new Chancellor, Arthur Seyss-Inquart, proclaimed 
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St into 
@ state of anarchy’’ would not. be tolerated in 
May 6. The dirigible ‘balloon, Hinden- 


36 of the 97 passengers. were fatally 


Loyalist Spain in. 


‘(Franco) Government in Spain 


was dissolved: 


Mt eee Ps 


and rights) of the ports of Cobh (Queenstown), | 
Bere Haven, and Lough Swilly, and Hire agri 4 
to pay £10,000,009 by Nov. 20, 1938, in final settle- 
mea of Britain’s claim to land annuities, default | 
of which since 1932 led to the’ tariff war that H 
hurt Irish agriculture. These tariffs are now there 

by abolished; Hire agreed to continue until 1987 
annual payments covering damage to property 

during the land troubles, as provided in the Anglo= | 
Irish’ agreement of 1925. The Dail Hireann ap-/ 
proved, April 29, the pact. May 14, King Solo- 
mon’s long-vanished seaport, where he. built and | 
operated ships and smelted copper, at the northern 

end of the easterh arm of the Red Sea, has been ; 
found buried under the sands near Aquaba, about ; 
half a mile from the present shore line. July 17, 
Douglas G. Corrigan, of Los Angeles, flew. from | 
Brooklyn across the Atlantic to Dublin, without | 
permit or passport. Sept. 21.. High winds and 
consequent floods sweeping the Atlantic coast of 
New York, Connecticut, Rhode Island and Massae - 


he award covers 5 
contains 860,- - 


: Poland | 
agreed on between Prague and Warsaw, the parti= - 


tion’ of Se ten ist has been completed. ‘The ! 
Hungarian$ marched ifi, Nov. 5; the Polish troops 
completed occupation, Noy. 27. Nov: 12. e = 


man 


near Bucharest. 5 
Sixth Ave. “LL”, N.Y. 
operation about 60 years. 
many signed a pact for a Pacific and good neigh- | 


Alfonso. 


4 San 
parade; Warren Billings 


sere 
OY: 

to the. 
the coun | 
28; March 


State, w. became Pius XII 
Bieren p- Feb. at oT Bed 
Xposition opened, at San Francisco: close 
29. March 14. The “Republic "Of Gaeotinn 
March 14, Hungarian treope 


+ ae . y. 


“Carpatho-Ukraine 3 


~ amnounced that Maxim Maximovitch Litvinov, 59, 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs, since 1929, had 
_ Tetired. at his own request and had been succeeded 
_ by Vyacheslav M. Molotov, 49. President of the 
' Council of People’s Commissars. May 7. An open 
_Mnilitary as well as a political alliance between Ger- 
» Many and Italy was announced in Berlin and 
Rome; May 22, in Berlin, Germany and Italy 
signed, in the presence of Chancellor Hitler, a 
10-year military pact, article III of which says: 
‘If contrary to the wishes and hopes of the con- 
tracting parties it should happen that either of 
them should become involved in military en- 
_ tanglements with one other power or with other 
" powers, the other contracting party will immedi- 
, ately rally to his side as ally and support him 
With all his military resources on land, at sea, and 
_in the air.” May 11. Fighting began between 
Japanese (Manchukuo) and Mongol (Soviet) troops 
_ _ on the border southeast of Lake Bor. This frontier 
De fight lasted for six months and cost more than 
_ 20,000 lives before the border agreement was 
reached. May 17. The Canada-United States 
tour of King George and Queen Elizabeth began 
' when the Royal party landed in Qutbec from the 
' steamship, Empress of Australia. They went to the 
») west coast and back, they entered the United 
my States at Niagara Falls, June 7, visited the Roose- 
" yelts in Washington, June 8-9; saw New York Ciw 
» and the World's Fair June 10; were lodged by the 
"| Roosevelts at Hyde Park, June 10-11; returned to 
Canada by Rouse’s Point, continued” by train to 
|New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 
_dsland, and Newfoundland, and got back to Lon- 
_ don, June 22. May 22. Germany and Italy signed 
» 10-year military alliance. June 1. The Townsend 
“old-age pension bill was defeated in the House, 
= .302 to 97. Those in favor of the plan “included 
40 Democrats, 55 Republicans. 1 Farmer-Laborite, 
|. and i Progressive. Aug. 21. While the British and 
lench military missions ‘still were in Moscow, 
the German Government announced that the trade 
agreement of Aug. 19 between the Reich and Soviet 
' Russia had been followed by an agreement to con- 
| clude a mutual non-aggression pact. The pact 
"was put in official form under date of Aug. 23, in 
“Moscow, and was signed there Aug. 24. The treaty 
'funs for 10 years. Each country is bound to 
‘refrain from any act of force against the other 
‘and will not support warlike acts against either 
Pay a third power. Sept. 1. Germany began to send 
‘armed troops across the border into Poland, and 
‘into. Pomerania, Silesia and East Prussia. The 
‘City of Danzig joined the Reich. Sept. 3. Prime 
Minister Chamberlain announced in Parliament 
that a state of war between Great Britain and 
Germany had begun at il A.M. Australia and 
' “New Zealand followed suit. France also declared 
'@ State of war. Canada did likewise. In a radio 

4 oclamation to the world, Prime Minister Cham- 
> perlain stated that. the ‘reasonable proposals 
which Chancellor Hitler had broadcast on Aug. 31 
were never shown to the Poles or to Britain or 
France. Hitler, he declared, ‘‘can be stopped only 
by force.’’ The ‘‘state of war’? had come to pass, 
he asserted, because Germany had refused a Brit- 
dish ultimatum delivered to Berlin two ‘hours 
earlier demanding recall of German soldiers from 
olish territory. Cracow was captured Sept. 6; 
Gdynia, Sept. 14; Russia invaded Poland, Sept. 16; 
Warsaw was taken by the Germans, Sept 27; 
Poland partitioned, part absorbed into Reich. Sept. 
.. President Roosevelt proclaimed _ the neutrality 
of the United States. Sept. 6, Union of South 
Africa declared war on Germany. Sept. 10, Canada 
declared war on Germany. Oct. 5. A military_court 
- (court martial) found Grover C- Bergdoll, Phila- 
delphia World War draft dodger, guilty of escape 
and desertion and fixed his sentence at three 
rison at hard labor, in addition to the 
Oct. 6. Chan- 
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Germany has no cause for war against the Western © | 
powers. They have recklessly provoked a war on vs 
the flimsiest grounds.’ If they reject our readiness 
for peace then Germany is determined to take up r 
the battle and fight it out—this way or that.” 
Nov, 30, Russia invaded Finland. Dec. 17. The 
German’ battleship, Graf Spee, was blown up, by 
her officers jyst after leaving Montevideo, Uru- * 
guay; two days-later the crew of the 32,581.ton 
German passenger liher Columbus, scuttled “her ‘ 
450 miles east of Cape May, N, J. Dec. 27. Earth- a 
quakes and floods in northern Anatolia, Turkey, : 
in the Black Sea region, destroyed 50,000 lives, 100,- . 
000 homes, and much live stock. Dee, 28. Pius XII ‘e 
returned the visit of King Victor Emmanuel to the zs! 
Vatiean. It was the first Papal appearance in the 
Quirinal in more than 70 years. ' 

1940—The Spanish Government restored to the 
Jesuits Jan. 27, their property, confiscated by the 
brat 1932 when they were expelled. Feb. 5. nt ly 

t Chungking, Gen. Chiang Kai-shek’s National 
Government named Lingerh Lamutanchu, six, dis- — } 


covered last year at Chinghai and recently taken we 
at Lhasa, Tibet, the 14th Dalai Lama. Called 

“‘Ehrling,”’ or ‘‘divine child,’’ he was selected by = | 
Tibetan lamas as possessing all the attributes of f 
reincarnation of the 13th Dalai Lama. He was, a 


born at the moment his predecessor died and he 
was enthroned Feb. 22.. Feb, 24. The Spanish Gov- aie 
ernment banned Freemasonry and limited the ac- +h 
tivity of Secret societies. March 12. Finnish-Rus- ~ 
sian peace treaty signed in Moscow. March 30. 
The Japanese-supported govermment of the con- 
quered area in China was inaugurated in Nanking, 
under Wang Chingwei, with jurisdiction inthe 74 
Provinces of Hopei, Shansi and Shantung. April — 
8-9. Germany invaded Norway and Denmark ‘for 
their protection.” Norway declared war on Ger- 
many. April 23. The United States Senate, 45 to 
36, passed the bill terminating the authority of ~~ 
the President’ under the Silver Purchase Act of 
1934 to buy foreign silver. May 10. Germany in-, — 5 
vaded Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxemburg: | ~ 
Neville Chamberlain resigned as Prime Minister 4 
ot Great Britain and was succeeded by Winston 
Churchill... May 13. Queen Wilhelmina and _her 
daughter escaped from the Hague to London; May: | 
14, Gen. Winkelman, Commander in Chief of the ~~ 
Netherlands armies, directed his troops tolay down =} 
their arms. in the key defense belt around Rotter- — 
dam and Utrecht. This capitulation covered all ~ 
of the Netherlands except the Zeeland Peninsula, — 
north of the Belgian coast. It was later stated - 
at The Hague that the final casualty list of the i 
Dutch Army was 2,890 killed, 6,889 wounded.and © 
29 missing. The capitulation was signed May 15.0 || 
May 17. German armored forces in Belgium con- ~~ 
quered Brussels, and, after bitter fighting, they ~ ~ 
took Louvain and Malines. The Belgium govern- ‘an 
ment was shifted to Ostend, on the Channel Coast. 
Through breaks in the Maginot line in Northern 
France the invaders reached the vicinity of Aves- | 
nes and Vervins. President Roosevelt pardoned © { 
and restored all civil rights to Dr. Frederick A. 
Cook, polar explorer, who, in 1923, was fined $12,- ; 
000 and costs and was sentenced to 14 years nine =” 
months in a Federal prison. He had been convicteds | 
in Texas of using the mails to defraud. He was 
released on parole in 1930 and was discharged 
from parole 1935. May 18. In France, the Ger- — 
mans, using over 2,000 tanks, pressed east eee Ys 
south to Landricles and the Guise. They reached ~ 
the Aisne River. They occupied Antwerp, in 
Belgium, and hoisted the Reich’s flag over the 
Town Hall. Premier Reynaud reshuffled the French — 
Cabinet, -bringing in as Vice Premier and technical | 
eadviser on military gperations Marshal Henri 
Philippe Petain, the man who stopped the Germans 
at Verdun in the World War. Marshall Petain, _ 
84, arrived in Paris by plane from Spain, where ~ 
he had been Ambassador. Reynaud took over the 
War Ministry, replacing Edouard Daladier, who 
became Foreign Minister. May 28. The King of Pe 
the Belgians surrendered to the Germans his army —— 
of 500,000 soldiers, who had been fighting along-- 
side the Allies in the “pocket’’ in Flanders into 
which they had been penned by Chancellor Hitler's — 
forces. The eapitulation, which was unconditional, ‘ 
went into effect May 28. May 29. British force 
in Flanders, with some of the French and some © — 
of:the Belgians, al of whom had been Squeezed 
by the Germans into a pocket which hourly be- ~ 
came smaller, began to retreat to the channel at J 
Dunkerque, after having been split in two, once — ~ 
more, by their opponents who had joined together = 
near Lille. June 9. Norway surrendered to the 
Germans. June 10. Italy entered war against = 
France and Great Britain. Allies withdrew from — 
Norway. King Haakon went to London. June ll. . * 
Great Britain, Canada, Australia, New Zealand : 
and Union of South Africa at war with Italy. 
June 14. The Germans entered Paris, unopposed, _ 
all French troops having been withdrawn. The 
French Government moved from Tours to Bor-~ 
deaux. Spanish troops took control of Tangier, in ~ 
North Africa. opposite the Straits of Gibraltar, 
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i nsent of France. Britain and Italy, which | 23; Slovakia, Nov. 24. - Noy. 23. Belgium at war 
as given, Paoncaey Said, after the move. was| with Italy. Nov. 27.‘In the military prison in 
made. The United States "announced it would | Jihlava, “Rumania, 64 former. officials of exiled ~ 
insist on its extra-territorial rights in Tangier | King Carol were shot to death by members of the al 
under its 1906 treaty. June 15. Berlin reported | Iron Guard, in revenge for the assassination, Nov.» || 
that the Maginot Line had been wholly cut off by | 1938, of the Iron Guard founder, Cornelius Zelea | 
2 German troops column that penetrated to the | Codreanu, and 13 of his followers. 'Nov. 30. Lor- 
| French-Swiss border, so that no continuous French | raine was annexed to the Reich. Dec. 14, Picrtegy 
front» was presented-to attacks... The Germans Laval was dismissed by Marshal Petain as Vice 

remier. : ; ‘ 

1841—In a proclamation dated at Rome, Alfonso ¢ 
XIII,; who fied from Madrid April 14, 1931, an= } 
nounced Jan. 15, renunciation of all his claims to 
the throné of Spain in favor of his son, Prince 
Juan, 27. Jan. 18. The Thai (Siamese) fla was 
raised.over the French Protectorate of Cambodia, _ 
in/French Indo-China, for the first time in. more | 
than 50 years. Jan. 20. President Roosevelt was *) 
inaugurated for third time. Jan. 31. In Monte- +| 
Video, the Regional (Economic) Conference of the ~ 
River Plate approved a draft convention suspend- 
ing operation-‘of the most-favored-nation clause © 
in dealings among Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil. 
Paraguay, and Uruguay. The Conference, first of 
its kind, closed, Feb. 6. Feb. 9.. British warships — 
attack Genoa. Feb. 22. The Nationalist government — 
in Spain has decreed that Castilian is the only — 
language to be spoken or written in that country, ~ 
March 10. President Roosevelt signed the Lend- 
Lease Bill. March 27. Seventeen year old Peter > 
enthroned as Yugoslavia King. April 6. Greece - | 
and Yugoslavia invaded by Germany. Italy at war — 
with Yugoslavia. April 10. Yugoslavia invaded by 
Hungary. April 13.. Japan - signed five-year ~ 
neutrality pact with Russia. April 24, Bulgaria 
declared war on Greece and Yugoslavia. April 27, | 
German troops entered Athens. April 28. Soft” 
coal strike ended after President Roosevelt inter- |, 
vened. May 10. London: suffered worst air Taid 
of war. House of Commons, Westminster Abbey - 
and British Museum damaged. May 12. Rudol: rah 
Hess, deputy leader of the German Nazi party and — 
third most powerful figure in the Reich, landed 


~ ho longer able to function, but decided to postpone 


Roosevelt ordered immediate freezing of United 
States assets of Germany-and Italy and all inva ae 


- Kenvil, N. J., causing the death of 51 persons. | 16. United States ordéred all Le iubsars consulates i 


1 


iles ; i 
Portsmouth, N. H., beyond the Isle of Shoals. | 
June 22. Germanyanhd Rumania invaded Russia || 


promises aid to all who fought Hitler, including _ 
Russia. Italy and Rumania declared war on 


Russia. June 24. President Roosevelt ledged all 
possible aid to Russia, June 25. Finnish, che | 


War on Russia, July 7. United States Marines” 
occupied Iceland on invitation. from that country. 
United States Navy to assure safe communications 


. War Cabinet to eight Members, three of .whom 
\. Were Members of the Labor Party. Chamberlain 

quit the next day as leader of the Conservative 
Party. Oct. 28° Greece was invaded by Italian 


aims had | 
been promulgated, Aug. 25. Iran (Persia) invadoal 
Ui: 


ssia accepted their terms 
Sept. 9, 1941. Sept 22. United States governments 


4 


and were reported closer to M - 
United States Destroyer Kearny. torped 
land. Oct. 18. Gen. Tojo appointed 

i hn L. Lewis call 


4 b 
the White House, with the 

latter’s daughtersin-law. Mra. see te pe 
who served as hostess. Oct. ere A plané of Nort 


> presidency of the Congress of Industrial Or aniza- 
: ions (C, I. O.) which he founded 1935. Nov. 20 


Hungary joined the Axis: Rumania went’ in “Noy. ee ae ae apa 


Minn. 
next scheduled stop, Pare Ne D., just ak 


“Red River. Of the 15 persons aboard all were 
» burned to death except the pilot. John L. Lewis 
4 dq . Pp: 
* called off strike in captive coal mines until Nov. 
(245. The Government’s Mediation Board undertook 
_ to report, in the meantime, on merits of contro- 
_ Yersy; companies accepted mediation. Nov. 4. 
_ United States Navy tanker Salinas torpedoed with- 
» Out warning southwest of Iceland with no casu- 
_ alties.- Noy. 6, President Roosevelt pledged $1,- 
_ 000,000,000 in lend-lease aid to Russia. Nov. 10. 
Premier Churchill told Tokyo that Britain would 
_ declare war on Japan ‘‘within the hour’ should 
| War breax out between United States and Japan. 
_Nov. 16. Officials of United Mine Workers Union 
_ Ordered 53,000 men in captive mines to strike at 
midnight and threatened to call out 400,000 more 
‘members in all bituminous coal mines. Nov. 17. 
| President Roosevelt and Secretary of State Hull 
Teceived special Japanese envoys, Saburo Kurusu 
and Admiral Nomura, for conference on the Far 
Eastern situation. Nov. 19. President Roosevelt 
| appealed to steel companies and union heads to 
Submit their differences on the union shop to 
arbitration or to postpone the issue until the end 
Of the national emergency; steel companies agree, 
) but John L. Lewis rejected the proposals. Nov. 20. 
| Gen. Maxime Weygand ousted from post in North 
. Africa. Nov, 21. Negotiations between State De- 
- ae and Japanese envoys toward an ad- 
ustment in Japanese-American relations ran into 
» difficulties. British gained in Libya. Germans re- 
' Ported demanding bases in North Africa from 
| French. Nov. 22. John L. Lewis accepted proposal 
' of President Roosevelt for arbitration of the union 
» shop issue and called off coal strike. Nov. 24. 
_ The United States Supreme Court unanimously 
_ barred, as unconstitutional, the California Anti- 
/ Migrant (Okie) Law, used during dust storm years, 
_ tc check the increasing influx of homeless farmers 
"and other workers into that State. Dec. 4. Finnish 
_ troops occupied Hangoe. Dec. 5. In answer to 
President Roosevelt’s inquiry as to why ‘Japanese 
' Military forces were in French Indo-China, Tokyo 
_ Officially stated her reinforcements there resulted 
ao, what she considered threatening movements 
| gf Chinese troops along the Northern Indo-China 
’ border;' that the action was within the stipulations 
| of Tokyo’s treaty with Vichy; Der. 6. President 
" Roosevelt sent a proposal appeal to Emperor Hiro- 
‘Rito of Japan to avoid a conflict in the Pacific 
‘Caused by an attack on Thailand, the strategic 
gateway to the Burma Road and the Malay Penin- 
Sula. Finland and Rumania declared war on Great 
| Britain. Dec. 7, Japan declared war against the 
| United States, Great Britain, Australia, Canada, 
New Zealand and the Union of South Africa, and, 
before the declaration reached Washington by air. 
or cable, attacked Hawaii (Pearl Harbor), the 
: EB Buitippiries and other American possessions in the 
' Pacific. 


Great Britain and Canada declared war 
on Finland, Hungary, Japan and Rumania. 


India 
"and New Zealand declared war on Finland, Hun- 
"| gary and Rumania. Panama declared war on 
: . Yugoslavia at war with Japan. Dec. 8. 
| Japanese forces landed in Malaya and occupied 
‘Shanghai. Thailand (Siam) capitulated. Man- 
1G declared war on United 


_ Philippines. 
wales” and cruiser Repulse off Malaya. Dec. 
“Germany and Italy declared’ war against the 
Congress, in joint session, declared 
xisted between the United States 

d the United States and Italy. 


on and establish a new and last- 

s order along lines of the tripartite agreement to 
fecuate the past immediately. Poland declared 
ar on Japan. Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Re- 
public, Guatamala, The Netherlands and Nica- 
 ragua ‘declared war on Germany and Italy. Dec. 12. 
The United States Government bought from France 
‘the steamship Normandie, interned in New York. 


ama by fire (Feb. 9, 
foaeina ee "Olgarie Rumania and 


aie declared war on the United States and 
eat Britain. Haiti, Panama and Salvadore de- 
‘war on Germany and Italy. Japan occupied 
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Guam. Dec. 13. Honduras declared war on Ger- 

Many and Italy. Great Britain and Union of South 

Africa at war with Bulgaria. Italy declared war 

on Cuba and Guatemala. New Zealand declared 

war on Bulgaria. Dec. 14. Croatia declared war on 

United States. Czechoslovakia declared war on 

all nations at war with Usited States, Great Bri- 

tain and Russia. Dec. 16. Both houses of Congress 

passed bills to revive war authority granted to 

President Wilson (1947). Dee. 17, The Philippine ' 
steamship Corregidor, under naval escort and car- 

Tying refugees, several Assemblymen and business 

men, during a blackout hit a mine in Manila Bay 

and sank; 162 were reported missing. Albania de- 

clared war on United States. Dee. 19. Rumania 

at war with Nicaragua. Nicaragua declared war on 

Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania. Dee. 20. Belgium . 
declared war on Japan. Dee. 23. Wake Island 

taken by Japanese. Dec. 24. Haiti at war with ‘ 
Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania Dec, 25. Hong | 
Kong surrendered to the Japanese. Dec. 26. British 
Prime Minister Churchill addressed United States 
Congress. Dec. 27. Japanese bombed the unde- 
fended city of Manila. 


1942—Japanese land forces occupied Manila and *  ~ 
the Cavite naval base in the bay Jan. 2. An offi- : 
cjal Navy communique stated ‘‘all ships and naval 
personnel were removed from the’ Mahila-Cavite 
area prior to enemy occupation.’’ Jan. 3; President 
Roosevelt and British Prime Minister Churchill 
announced from the White House’ unified com- 
mand in the Pacific area of all American, British’ 
and other Allied land, sea and air forces. Tokyo 
Teported Japanese forces had occupied the Malayan 
States of Kedah, Perlis, Kelantan, Trengganu, 
Perak and Pahang. Jan. 6. Australia at war with 
Bulgaria. Jan. 7. New Paris anti-Jew laws limited 
their participation in the legal and medical pro- 
fessions to two per cent. Other Jewish lawyers, 
present members of the Paris bar, were disbarred 
immediately; 45 of the 47 were selected for their 
records during World War I and the recent war 
with Germany. The others were women. Jan. 11, 
Japan declares war on The Netherlands. Nether- 
lands East Indies invaded by Japan. Jan. 12. The 
United States Supreme Court ruled unanimously ‘ 
that the Georgia Contract Labor Law violated the 
anti-Slavery Amendment and an Act of Congress 
forbidding peonage. The 40-year-old State statute 
therefore was declared unconstitutional. Jan. 15. 
Great Britain and New Zealand at war with Thai- 
land. Jan. 25. Thailand declared war on United 
States and Great Britain. Union of South Africa 
at war with Thailand. Jan. 26. Secretary of War 
Stimson announced the arrival in Northern Ireland 
of United States Army forces under the command 
of Major General Russell P. Hartle.- The first 
soldier ashore was Milburn Henke, a private from 
Minnesota. Jan. 29. Peru and Ecuador signed 
an agreement ending their boundary dispute 
Peruvian troops were withdrawn from the occu- 
pied areas; Ecuador received the Oro territory, a 
triangular stretch between the Puntumayo and 
Guipi Rivers; Ecuador obtained free navigation of ~ 
the Amazon and tributary rivers; the agreement 
fixed the points to be used for a new boundary 
line. The United States, Brazil, Argentina and 
Chile signed the protocol and guaranteed execu- 
tion of the contract. Jan. 31. The British an- 
nounced the withdrawal from the mainland of 
Malaya to the Island of Singapore. Feb, 9. Japan- 
ese landed at Gasmata on New Britain, and in 
Papua, New Guinea. The city of Batavia, capital 
of the Netherlands East Indies, was attacked by 
Japanese planes. Feb. 15. The island and city of 
Singapore, with the fortress and naval base, which 
had been in British possession since 1824, sur- 4 
rendered unconditionally to the Japanese. Feb. 23, 
As the President spoke,’an enemy submarine rose : 
at dusk out of the Pacific and shelled the Cali- 
fornia Coast near Golata, eight miles north and 
12 miles west of Santa Barbara. “Slight damage’’ 
was done to’ the Banklin Oil Refinery. In the 
Black Sea, 750 Jewish refugees were killed by an 
explosion on the steamer Struma, five miles from 
Istanbul. March 5. Tokyo announced that Japan-— , 
ese infantry forces in Java had occupied Batavia. 
the capital. United States, British, Australian 
and Dutch were pee in the defense. Bp res 
40 miles northwest of Bandung ,the ‘‘war’’ capita 
also was taken, as well as Surakarta, in the central 
area. March 8. Japan invaded New Guinea. March 
9. An Imperial Tokyo communique said: Japanese ~ 
Army forces at 10 A.M. yesterday completed oc- 
cupation of Rangoon after destroying the main 
enemy forces in the neighborhood of the capital. % 
It-is revealed that Pegu, 50 miles north of Ran-" — 
goon, was captured on the preceding afternoon. _ 
Following the capture of Martaban (Feb. 10). | 
Japanese forces pursued fleeing enemy “Bike, 
March 13. The Japanese made landings on a, 
the westernmost of the Solomon Islands nortgeast ~ 
of Australia. March 16. United States troops ar- : 
rived in Australia. March 17. Gen. Douglas Mac- — 
Arthur reached Australia from Philippines. March 
26. In Washington, House concurrence sent to the 


omen? 


tam 


» May 


Memorable 
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White House legislation increasing the national 
debt limit from $65,000,000,000 to $125,000,000,000. 

March 27.-The Dutch island of Sumatra, Tokyo 
asserted, came under Japanese control when 200 
trcops surrendered. April 4. The United States 
recognized the deGaulle Administration in French 
Equatorial) Africa an@eannounced a United States 
Consulate in Brazzaville. April 8. Cebu, capital 
of Cebu Island, was captured by 15,000 Japanese 
after an all-day fight. ‘April 9. In Bataan, a small 


open car displaying a white flag rolling along a 


military highway toward the Japanese lines in the 
vicinity of Limay, signaled the surrender of the 
American-Filipino forces of that peninsula. April 
18. A squadron of American planes, led by Brig. 


Gen. James H. Doolittle and accompanied by 79 


other aviators, raided the Japanese- mainland, 
including Tokyo, Yokohama, Kobe, Nagoya and 
Osaka, fiying at low altitude in the middle of the 
day. April 26. At Chancellor Hitler's request, the 
Reichstag, by a unanimous vote, bestowed on him 
power ‘to hold anyone to his duties or to sen- 
tence of cashier or oust from office and position 
anyone, without consideration of his person or 
well earned =privileges, who in my conscientious 
Spinion, does not fulfil his duties, April 27. In 
Pryor, Okla... wind storm with rain and hail, 
killed more than 75 persons. The next day a wind 
storm killed nine and injured 125 at Croswell, 
Texas; in Decatur County, Kansas, 15 died, and 
near Eads, Colo., four were killed( April 30), 
1. Mandalay was evacuated by Chinese and 
British forces under. pressure of the ‘advancing 
Japanese. May 4. British warships made aesur- 
prise entrance in Courier Bay on the north coast 
of peeslegascar, and landed troops which began 
to fight their way toward the French naval base 
at Diego Suarez. May 6. Aiter six days of cease- 
less cannonading by the Japanese, which had pre- 
Pared the way for landing parties, the fortress 
of Corregidor, in Manila Bay, and the satellite 
forts, Hughes, Drum and Frank, were surrendered. 
by Lieut. Gen. Jonathan M. Wainwright. May 8. 
~ Battle of Coral Sea.”” A naval and air battle was 
fought (May 4-7) in the Coral Sea in the general 
area southward of Bismarck Archipeligo. 1 
Japanese lost 11 ships and 12 damaged: the United 
States carrier Lexington, tanker Neosho, and de- 


' Stfoyer Sinis were sunk. Damaged, carrier York- 


‘raid with 1,130 planes on Cologne, Germany. 


Beach, Fla., south of Jacksonville, 


town. 
543. May 13. 
bersons at Guayaquil and elsewhere, including the 
are cuigtates Vice Consul, J. M. Slaughter and his 
wife. 


or a 


Fastenal | 24, Whe, 
rom Axis sub- 
(June 13) 

Island, and four on (June 
All, it was 
averred, admitted sabbotage intention. June 29. 
In Egypt, the Fortress of Matruh \was taken by 
Axis forces. Berlin announced the fall of Sevasto- 


2 BR, consisiered the most powerful land and sea 


ess in the world. In Egypt, the Axis forces 
captured BE) Alamein, last British fortification on 
the way to Alexandria, July 22. Japanese troops 
landed at Buna, about 100 miles across the south- 
eastern peninsula of New Guinea and Port Mores- 
hy. They also got ashore at Gona. July 27. Mos- 
cow announced the evacuation of Rostov and 
Novocherkassk on the north side of the Don and 
retreat to the south side of the river... Berlin said 
the Germans had also taken Bataisk, south of 
Rostov. : treaty with 

ussia, Aug. 1. British planes made a moon- 
a raid (July 31-Aug, 1) on Dusseldorf.: Aug. 5. 
Berlin announced the capture of Kropotkin, on the 


July 30. Poland signed peace 


. 
Kuban River, 25 miles southeast of Rostov. Aug. 7... 
United States forces began an attack against g 
Japanese on Guadalcanal in the Tulagi area of1 
the Solomons. United States Marines established 4 


beachheads. Aug, 8. In the District of Columbik 
Jail, in Washington, six of the eight Germansé 
who had landed in the United States were putd 
to death in the electric chair. A Military Com- 
mission appointed by President Roosevelt, thes 
constitutionality of which had been upheld (Julyy 
31), by the United States. Supreme Court, founds 
‘them guilty, after a secret trial, before a militaryy 
commission, ‘of sabotage, espionage and conspiracy 
to commit both. Those put to death were Heinrichs 
Heinck, 35, and Richard Quirin, 34, who were putii 
ashore at Amaganset, Long Island, by a Germano 
submarine; Edward John Kerling, 33; Hermanna 
Otto Neubauer, 32; Herbert Hans Haupt, 22, and 
Werner Thiel, 35, whom the U-boat landed atit 
Ponte Vedra, Fla. Ernest Peter Burger, an Ama-! 
gansett invader, was sentenced to life imprison- 
ment, and his Amagansett companion, Georges 
John Dasch, was let off with a 30-year term. The 
eight plotters were tracked and arrested by eg 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. All of the eightit 
were German-born, but Murger and Haupt hadi 
become American citizens. Dasch, Kerling andé 
Neubauer married American girls. Guadalcana 
airfield occupied, later named Henderson Airfield. 
Aug. 9. Battle of Savo Island’; United States 
Navy revealed that in the early dawn three Ameri-: 
can cruisers were lost in a fight with Japanese 
warships off Savo- Island north of Guadalcanal} 
Island, in the Solomons area—the Quincy (9,275i4 
tons); the Vinconnes, (9,400 tons); the Astorias 
(9,950 tons). Capt. Samuel N. Moore went downr 
with the Quincy. The Australian cruiser, Can-: 
berra, was sunk in the same fight. Aug, 19. Brit-. 
ish, American, Canadian and French (deGaulist)| 
forces landed on the French Channel Coast andi 
made a nine-hour attack on the German fortress: 
port of Dieppe. The United States Ranger Ba 
talion contingent got its first baptism of fire ine: 
Europe. The British Commandoes also took part... 
The invaders stormed up the beaches with tanks, # 
under cover of warships and United Nations planes, ; 
destroyed a six-gun-battery, an ammunition dum 2 
a radio location station and an anti-aircraft t+ 
tery, and ‘‘then withdrew as planned.” The : 
were, it Was reported, about 500 planes there, + 
and at Abbeville where 23, United States Flyin 3e 
Fortresses attacked hangar and railways as that 
German plane base. Brazil declaredid 


approaching thes 
southeastern group of the Solomon Islands frome 
Several Japanese cruisers,) 
Twenty~ 

Aug. 25. The Duke 
of Kent, 39, British Air Commodore and youngest 
brother of King George VI, was killed when thet 
in the north of Scotland, 
he Japaneses 

r} 


, with United States approyal,.) 


States aircraft 
s covering moye 

ment of reinforcements and supplies into Guadal 
canal. Sept. 23: British forces occupied the capi 
tal of Madagascar. Oct. 2.° Congress passed ail 
President Rooseyelt signed the socalled anti-ing 
tion bill which (Sept. 7) he had demanded of 

body under threat of putting‘on the price ceili 
himself. -Under the Act ‘‘to aid in the efiec 
prosecution of the war the President is authori 
and directed, on or before (Nov. 1, 1942) to iss 
& general order stabilizing prices, wages and 5s: 
ries, affecting the cost of living; : 
otherwise provided in this Act, such a stabiliza- 
tion shall so far as Rracticabie be ot 


The Senates 
was not forma vig 


Vv 
checked. Oct. 11-12. “‘Battle of Cape Esperance.”’ In 


on a flight from Oahu, 
13-14, Oct. 26, ‘Battle Of ats 


a 


United States destroyer Porter was sunk and air- 
eraft carrier Hornet subsequently lost. Damaged 
carrier Enterprise, battleship South Dakota, cruiser 
Juan and destroyer Smith; American plane 
losses seventy-four. Washington said, bomb hits 
Were made on two carriers, two battleships, three 
cruisers; and 100 planes were definitely destroyed. 
Noy. 6. A great tidal wave drowned 10,000 persons 
in the Midnapur District, south of Calcutta, India, 
and swept over nearly 500 square miles of paddy 
fields..Nov. 7. In Washington, the War Department 
eo ee Stated that United States Army, Navy 
amd Air forces started landing operations during 
the hours of darkness at numerous points-on the 
Shores of North Africa, the operation being made 
Mecessary by the increasing Axis menace to this 
territory. Lieut. Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower of 
the United States Army was Commander in Chief 
of the Allied Forces. Nov. -11. Chancellor Hitler 
Notified the French nation that ‘‘inasmuch as 
Great Britain and now also the United States 
aye sought to set foot again on French soil in 
Order to continue the war, as suits their interests, 
On French territory, in these circumstances I felt 
compelled to order the German Army immediately 
to march through the unoccupied zone—and this is 
Now being done—and to march to the point aimed 
a@t by the Anglo-American landing troops.’’ Cor- 
Sica, he said, was being occupied by the Germans. 
Unoceupied France invaded by Germany and Italy. 
Noy. 12-15. ‘‘Battle of Guadalcanal.’’ In a great 
Sea battle in Solomon island area 28 Niponese ships 
Were sunk, 10 damaged. United States losses, light 
troyer, Cushing, Preston, Benham, Walke, 
mssen, Laffey and Barton. Damaged, cruisers, 
San Francisco, Portland and Helena; battleship 
South Dakota and destrdyers Sterrett, Gwin, 
O'Bannon and Aaron Ward. Nov. 13. Washington 
pba that Capt. William T: Cherry, Jr., of 
bilene. Texas, was found on a life raft, pilot of 
the Rickenbacker plane. Capt. Rickenbacker was 
found alive Noy. 14. Rescued with him were Col. 
Hans C.-Adamson and Private John F. Bartek. 
They were 600 miles north of Samoa. Alexander 
Kacazmarozyk, who died severai days before the 
Tescue, was buried at sea; three others were found 
On a small island—Lieuts. James C. Whitaker and 
- De Angeles and Staff Sergeant James 

olds, all of the United States Army. Drafting 

Of 18 and 19 year olds ordered in United States. 
Noy. 23. Admiral Jean Francois Darlan, announced 
Prench Africa, including the port of Dakar, had 
e5me under Allied control. Nov. 24. The United 
states District Court. in Chicago sentenced to 
death, in the treason-sabotage cases, Hans Max 
Haupt, father of Herbert, who was captured with 
pelea other saboteurs after they landed in June 
rom German submarines on the Long Island and 
Plorida coasts; Walter Wilhelm Froeling, uncle of 
bert, and Otto”’Walter Wergin, a friend of the 
@upts and Frohlings. Their wives, who were con- 
of the same crimes, were sentenced to life 

am prison. Nov. 27. Following by a few hours a 
note of Marshal Petain from Chancellor Hitler, an- 
mouncing the latter’s order to German forces to 
Occupy Toulon and to ‘“‘prevent the ships from, 
leaving or to annihilate them,’’ a large part of that 
ar fleet was blown up and sunk in the harbor; 
loulon was seized by the Nazis and demolization 
@f the entire French Army was ordered put into 
effect. Nov. 28. In Boston, 492 persons were known 
to have been killed and scores injured in a fire 
which swept through the Cocoanut Grove, a 114- 
Story night club. Nov. 30-Dec. 1. ‘‘Battle of Lunga 
Point.” Japanese forces lost nine ships and thou- 
Sands of soldiers in futile attempt to reimforce 
alcanal. Dec. 1. Admiral Jean Francois Dar- 
took over authority in French Africa. Ethiopia 
fared war on Germany, Italy and Japan. Dec. 
4. Tokyo said mopping up operations in the Philip- 
pines had been completed. United States Air Force 
made first American attack in history on Italy, at 
ples, Liquidation of the Works Projects Ad- 
istration was ordered by President Roosevelt. 
12. In St. John’s Newfoundland, fire and 

ic killed 100 persons in the Knights of Colum- 
Hotel. Dec. 14. Ethiopian Government declared 
War on Germany, Japan and Italy. Dec. aa mie 


ios Darlan, High Commissioner in French 
Was assassinated in Algiers. Gen. Henri 
Lo e Giraud was chosen as his successor. Dec. 
, Allied troops in North Africa occupied Sirte. 
lec. 27. A troop train-passenger train collision at 


aq declare: inst Ger- 
ny, Italy and Japan. Jan. 18.. Russian troops 
rerad, captured 


t, ,000 prisoners. Jan. 20. 


eas 
le broke relations wi e 
resident Roosevelt and Prime Minister Chur- 
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chill closed_a 10-day conference in Casablanca, 
Morocco. Plans were completed for a campaign 
to compel “‘unconditional surrender’ by Germany, 
Italy and Japan. President Roosevelt on his return 
trip visited Liberia Jan. 27; Natal Jan. 28; Trini- 
dad Jan. 30; arrived in Washington Jan. 31. Jan. 
27. United States Army Air Force carried out its 
first attack on enemy objectives in Germany. 
Fortresses attacked enemy naval base at Wilhelms- 
haven. Liberators bombed targets in Northwest 
Germany. Feb. 2. Moscow reported battle near 
Stalingrad ended with complete victory. Fighting 
from Jan. 10 to Feb. 2 resulted in capture of 91,000 
German prisoners. Feb. 5. Premier Mussolini took 
over post of Italian Foreign Minister, held by 
Count Ciano since 1936. Feb, 6. Brazil joined 
United Nations in war against Germany and Italy 
and announced her adherence to the Atlantic 
Charter. Feb. 14. In the final offensive on Guadal- 
canal Island, which began Jan. 15, United States 
troops killed 6,066 Japanese and took 127 prisoners. 
Feb. 16. United States Navy Department reported 
losses in the Solomons area in the South Pacific 
(Jan, 29-Feb. 4) as one heavy cruiser, one des- 
troyer, three motor torpedo boats, 22 planes. The 
Japanese lost 51 ships. Feb. 22. A Pan American 
plane, the Yankee Clipper, ¢rashed in the Tagus 
River near Lisbon; 24 persons drowned; 15 sur- 
Vived. March 11. President Roosevelt signed legis- 
lation extending the life of the Lend-Lease act to 
June 30, 1944. April 7, Bolivia announced a state 
of war with the Axis countries. April 11. President 
Roosevelt permitted the bill increasing the debt 
limit to $210,000,000,000 and carrying with it a 
“‘Tider’’ abolishing the $25,000 net income execu- 
tive order to become law without his signature. 
April 16. Spain’s Foreign Minister, Gen. Count 
Francisco Gomez de Jordana, announced that 
Spain was ready to offer her good services in the 
interest of a speedy and just peace and to collabor- 
ate in the negotiation of. treaties that would lessen 
the danger of future wars. April 19. The Venezu- 
elan link, in the Pan American Highway was 
opened to traffic, connecting the port of La Guaira 
with Tariba and the Colombian border covering 
about 789 miles. The United States Government, 
April 26 severed political relations with the 
French Dependencies of Martinique and Guade- 
loupe because of the dominance by the Vichy 
regime. April 28. General Chiang Kai-shek re- 
vealed that the Japanese had massacred every man, 
woman and child in the areas in which Major 
Doolittle’s fliers landed after the Tokyo air raid. 
May 1. President Roosevelt ordered Solid Fuels 
Administrator Ickes to take over all the bituminous 
and anthracite properties when 450,000 soft ‘coal 
and 80,000 hard-coal miners did not return to 
work. May 9. In the Bizerte area in North Africa, 
six German commanders surrendered to the 2nd 
United States Corps. Signing an ultimatum of 
“unconditional surrender.’”” About 25,000 soldiers 
were included in the surrender. North of Tunis 
the remnants of the German 15th Armored Divi- 
sion surrendered to the British Seventh Armored 
Division. May 11. Prime Minister Winston Chur- 
chill arrived in Washington with a staff of military 
and naval exports for his fifth war conference 
with President Roosevelt. May 12. General von 
Arnim, Commander of Axis forces in Tunisia, was 
captured. Allied headquarters announced ‘‘organ- 
ized resistance, except by isolated pockets of the 
enemy, has ceased.’’ Since May 5 about’ 150,000 
prisoners were captured plus war materials of all 
kinds. May 18. Chile ended relations with Vichy 
France, Hungary, Bulgaria, and Romania. June 1. 
President Camacho of Mexico signed the declara- 
tion of war with Germany, Italy and Japan, effec- 
tive since May 22. June 4, A military revolt in 
Argentina headed by General Arturo Rawson, an 
anti-Isolationist, upset the government of Presi- 
dent Ramon Castillo who resigned June 5 in 
Buenos Aires. General Arturo Rawson resigned 
and turned the presidency over to General Pedro 
Pafio Ramirez June 7. June 10. President Roose- 
velt signed the . pay-as-you-go income tax bill. 
Starting July 1, wage and salary earners were sub- 
ject to a 20 per cent withholding tax, including a 
three per cent returnable Victory tax. June 11, 
The island of Pantelleria in’ the Mediterranean 
made an unconditional surrender to the Allies. June 
12. The Trans-Canada Highway was opened to 
traffic from coast to coast. June 21. Race riots 
in Detroit caused 34 deaths with more than 700 
injured and 1,300 arrests. June 22. United States 
planes made their first attack in the Ruhr at Huls, 
near Recklinghausen, also on plants near Ant- 
werp. July 1. United States forces completed oc- 
cupation of Rendora Island. July 11. Pozzallo, on 
the south coast of Sicily, west of Cape Correnti, 
surrendered to the Allies. July 13. British troops 
landed in Sicily, near Catania. July 15. President 
Roosevelt, by Executive Order, abolished the Board 
of Economic Warfare, created’ a new Office of 
Economic Warfare and trarisferred all forei 

functions of the old BEW and RFC subsidiaries 

the new OEW. July 19. Rome was. 2’ ed by 

United States Air Force. Warning leaflets were 


- of Gen. Charles de Gaulle as Permanen 


aM 


' Four Italian battleships, some cruiser: 
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Man paratroopers an 
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dropped prior to the raid. Rome said 717 persons 
were killed and 1,599 wounded. July 25, King 
Victor Enimanuel of Italy announced the resigna- 
tion of Premier Benito Mussolini and the appoint- 
ment of Pietro Badoglio as his successor. July 28. 
Uruguay renewed diplomatic relations with Russia 
which were broken off in 1936. July 29. Gen. 
Dwight D. Hisenhower made an offer of peace to 
Italy from the Allied headquarters in North 
Africa. July 31, In Algiers the French Committee 
o: National Liberation announced the appointment 
of Gen. Henri Honore Giraud as Commander in 
Chief of all French forces and the appointment 
Chairman 
of a new Committee of National Defense. Aug. 1. 
China severed relations with the Vichy French 
Government, taking over administration of that 
section of the Yunnan-French Indo-China railway 
in Chinese territory. Japan granted ‘‘indepen- 
dence’’ to occupied Burma -and broadcast the 
declaration of ‘war by Burma against the United 
States and Great Britain. In Harlem section, New 
York City, Negroes wrecked hundreds of stores, 
property damage estimated about $1,000,000. Six 
Negroes were killed. The disorder was caused by 
false rumors. Aug. 14. The Italian Government 
declared Rome an open city. Aug. 15. Ameircan 
and Canadian troops landed on Kiska Island. in 
the Aleutians and found that the enemy had de- 
parted. Aug. 17. The islands of Lipari and Strom- 
boli of the Aeolian Group north of Sicily surren- 
dered to United States Naval forces. Aug. 29. 
Martial law was declared in Denmark®py Germany. 
Sept. 3, Allies'invaded the mainland of Italy. In 
Sicily a secret military armistice was signed by 
representatives of the Badoglio Administration in 
Italy, effective Sept. 8. British and Canadian troops 
from Sicily crossed Messina Strait landing on the 
west coast of the Province of Calabria on the 
Italian mainland. Sept. 8. Hostilities between the 
Badoglio Administration -in Italy and the United 


~ Nations ended. Sept. 9. Iran declared war against 
Germany, and adhered to the declaration by the 


United Nations. United States and British forces 
landed on’ the Italian coast in the Naples area. 
Italian battleship Rome was sunk in the Mediter- 
ranean between Corsica and Sardinia. Sept. 11. 
and other 
Warcraft surrendered to the Allies at Malta, 22 in 
all, plus 13 at other ports. Under armistice terms, 
Italy agreed to surrender French Corsica, transfer 
her naval units to the Allies, permit merchant 
Ships to be used against Germany and to hand over 
all United Nations prisoners. Sept. 12. Benito 
Mussolini was kidnapped from the Allies by Ger- 
named President of Fascist 


Memorable Dates—1943; Coal Mine and Rail Disasters 


bas ‘ f 


nates 
Sept. 14. Italian crews scutt 


Roslavi. 


miles. Oct. 
tered Naples. Oct. 5. i 
shelled Japanese-occupied Wake Island by carries 
planes and ship bombardment. Oct. 13. Italy de@ 
clared war on Germany. Oct. 16. Chicago firsis 
subway was. opened; it is 4.9 miles long. Oct. 1% 
The Conference of Foreign Secretaries of ths 
United States, Great Britain and Russia openee 
at Moscow; closed Oct. 30. China was represented 
at some of the meetings. Oct. 26. At Bizerte, the 
French destroyer Trombe was returned to th} 
French by the Italian»Navy. Nov. 1, Presiden! 
Roosevelt ordered Secretary of the Interior Harol) 
L. Ickes to take immediate possession of the coed 
mines as a result of the fourth war strike of 530,) 
000 mine workers. Nov. 17. Berlin and Cairo anim 
nounced the captufe by the Germans of the Britiss 
naval base on and including the Island of Leros/ij 
the Aegean Sea. Nov. 20. United States troopy 
landed on the islands of Makin and Tarawa in thi 
Gilberts. Nov. 22. President Roosevelt, Primi 
Minister Churchill and Generalissimo Chiang Ka 

shek held a five-day conference at Cairo to pres 
the war on Japan until she surrenders unconi 


ditionally. Nov. 28. Earthquakes in Turkey, dé 
stroyed 29 villages and killed mo than 4,00 
persons. Noy. 29. Berlin announced surrender tj 


the Germans of the Island of Santorin (Thira) jj 
the Cyclades group. Dee. 4. Bolivia declared wa 
on the Axis. Dee. 7.. President Roosevelt, Prim 


Minister Churchill and Marshal Stalin confer ij 
Tehran on war plans. 


Major Train Wrecks 


1876—Dec. 29—Ashtabula, Ohio, 84. 
1887—Aug. 10—Chatsworth, Ill., 81. 
1888—Oct. 10—Mud Run, Pa., 55. 
1904—Aug. %7—Eden, Col., 96. 
1906—March 16—Florence, Col., 35. 
Dec. 30—Washington, D. C.,- 63. 
1907—Jan. 2—Volland, Kan., 33. 
Jan, 19—Fowler, Ind., 29. 
Feb. 16—New York City, 22. 
March 23—Colton, Calif., 26. 
July 20—Salem, Mich., 33. 
Sept. 15—Canaan, N. H. 


24. 
1910—March 1—Wellington, Wash., 96. 


March 21—Green Mountain, Iowa, 55. 
1911—Aug. 25—Manchester, N. Y., 27. 


.1912—July 4—Corning, N. Y., 40. 
-1913—Sept. 2—Wallingford, Conn., 21. 


Oct, 19—Bucatunna, Miss., 23. 
1914—Aug. 5—Tipton Ford, Mo., 40, 


7 eyes he 29—Amherst, Ghie: 28. 


17—Feb. 27—Penn, Pa., 20: 
_ Dec, 20—Louisville, Ky-, 41. 


i944 July 6 High oa 
| 1948—Dec.” 18—Lum 
- 1944—Aug. > 


7) iti; = = 

Date Location of Mine | Killed |] Date Location of Mine 
1900......)May 1/Scofield, Utah....... 00. PA Dec. 17|McAlester, Okla.. 
1902,.....|May 19|Coal Creek, Tenn.../| 184 {119301 ...7" Oct: 27|\McAlester, Okla...” 
1902,...\.-jJuly 10) Johnstown, Pa...... 112 + |/1930...... Nov. _5/Millfield, Ohio....°.. : 
1903......|June 30|Hanna, Wyo..... Worl POD DIOS bee .|Jan, ~28|Dugger, Ind... - i 
19 +«--+|Jan. 25/Cheswick, Pa,...... 179 W982. Feb. 27/Boissevain, Va. . 
1905: 33. : Feb. 20) Virginia City, Aia’/°| 108 |]/1932°°°7° -|Dec. Yancey, at 4 
LOOT when sie Dec. _6}Monongah, W. Va...} 361 1932......|Dec. 23|Moweaqua, Ill. : 4 E 
VOOT cy oe Dec. 19] Jacobs Creek, Pa....|' 239 1937... Oct. 15/Birmingham, Ala, ... b 
1908...... Nov, . 28}Marlanna, Pa.......| 154-.|/1938......|April. 22|Grundy, Va... ,..27! # 
1909.......)/Nov. 13!/Cherry, Il.......... 259 PASS eas July 14!Providence, Ky. 3 28. 
1911......|April 8| Littleton, Ala’)! *” 128 |/1940.....-|Jan.10-12/Bartley, W. Va... 7//] 97 
1911. ....-/April. 7) Scranton, Pa. )-..2.-{ 73 |/1940:1.21./Mar. 16]St. Clairsville, Ohio..| 73) 
1913....../Oct. 22] Dawson, 'N. M..*: 263 |/1940......|July 15}/Portage, Pa....... |” 53 
1914....../April 28|Kecles, W. Va...” 181 |/1940......|Nov, 29/Cadiz, Onio.?/)12777]* gp 
1915,.....|March 2|Layland, W. Va..i..] 112 {|19427111!!]Jan.” 27|Rout,’ Golo... peewee oe: | 
1917....../April 27| Hastings, Col.. |... °° 121 1942......]/May 12/Osage, W. Va....).: 4 
1923....../Feb. 8| Dawson, N. M...._: 120 ||1942......|Suly- - 9!Pursglove, W. Va.” 0: 
1924, .....|Marth 8/Castle Gate, Utah.::] 171 |/1943:2.:1"|Feb. 27|Red Lodge, Mont.” 
1924....../April 28]Benwood, W, Va....|' 119 |/1943..°°7! May 5/La Follette, Tenn....| 10 
1928 0.2. 19|Mather, Pa......... 195 1943... Aug. 29/Sayreton, Ala... 2... 28 ; 
1929......!March21|Parnassus, Pa.) ": 46 ||1944.. 222° July __6|Bellaire, Ohio. . >” 66. 


in the United States 
1918-—June 22—Ivanhoe, Ind., 68. - $ 


Wyo.,.37. aT 


13—Carlin, Nev., 
19—Little Falls, N. 
1940—July. 


1943—-May 23—Delair, N. J. 
1943—Aug. 29-—Wayland, N. 
i9sa—-Dee. 
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Dimensions of the Earth; Ocean Areas, Depths 


Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey and Other Official Agencies 


perature, were discovere: i ! 
Tanges at the North Pole from minus! U. S. Coast endl Clecdetie Sateae ne eee ~s 
us 41.0 in January with a yearly | these being “‘San Juan Seamount,’’ which is 103." 
ri c The Russian weather ob- | miles southwest of Santa Barbara and rises’ 
_Bervers from Moscow who on) fe the lee ple aes Rg skicohes ocean floor of 12,000 feet | 
ere on a driftin om a number bmari ‘ 
1937, experienced days when the tains have been discovered tn the Gott chine mrs |: 
bp to 32 above zero (Fahrenheit). | The highest and largest of these were found 170 5 
is f nus 6.0 | Miles southwest of Kodiak Island and rise 12,5) 
Ps , wit, a yearly | feet from ocean floor depths of 13,800 feet, 
| Re ae ea ao : Saree a A bees fame and charted the sub- 
equator the annual range mouth 0: e Hu iver. 
f Suly to 26.6 in April with an ararase ata in submerged channel, éxtends Clon teal ae at the 
_ . The Superficial area of the earth is 196,950,000 | Atlantic Ocean out to the true edge of continental 
Pee orst0.S00 satace eater Te nee OF SET | Aernroe eters 200, ee, Sout and ela Of 
, 510,000 square m : i : ‘ , 
The ‘approximate ead iaectice miles, by con- | ° At. the cuter uctlant | Rowena the suinincrsed 2S 
tinents, is Africa, 11,500,000; America (North) | Mouth, the channel or ravine descends 1,330 feet 
“orbs Leserios Ap 6.800,000; Asia, 17,000,- Dele ees brs a MS mined poe ae feet 
. E 750,000; Oceania, 4,000,000; Antarctic setiece” 0 © water, while the ocean 
, egions, 6,305,000. : bed beside it is only 260 feet deep. 
r latest, estimates of the , Other interesting valleys were found by the U. S. 
; fertile regions at 33,000 nest cae Bri Coast and Geodetic Survey in 1935 and 1936 ye the 
‘Steppes at 19,000,000 miles; deserts at 5,000,000 | S48 Of the coastal shelf between Chesapeake Bay 
_gquare miles. dectone and Capé Cod. ‘One of these beginning off Chesa- 
_ , Asia, the largest continent, is about 6,000 miles | Pe#Xe Bay (postulated by some geologists to be the 
* from East to West, and over 5,300 miles from | 2ncient valley of the Potomac River), can be traced 
‘Worth to South. Africa is 5,000 miles from North | 126 miles eastward from the entrance to Chesapeake 
‘i South. Europe is 2,400 ‘miles from North to | 5&¥ ne of 1,500 fathoms (9,000 ft.) it 
i . South eastward. é4 
Numerous submerged vall hi i 
15 mites phe Ry Reet og hy pa by the Coast and Geodetic Survey off the coast of 
miles from North to South, and over 4,060 rnia where these features often are foun 
y . close inshore and are of such m: itud 5 i 
Some facts on See whe last Ice Age, which | S°enic canyons found on ‘land. alee ety ae 
began at least 30,000 years ago, is slowly disap- These. submarine canyons, variously called 
Pp , as the giaciers keep on melting: but in | 978s, valleys, or ravines, some of them, over two 
“Antarctica enough ice remains to encase the entire | Miles below the surface ‘of the ocean,’ are still. 
| globe in a layer 120 feet thick. ae copia pa Feat hebrtie ec Bae - bee 
. ; ; gists for the origin o ese sub- 
Bhentns or ers. with their area in miles and Marine canyons. One of the most obvious explana- 
“Pact | g2.83eto0  P£050 |stteame which fan Serdar ccnsinentay Shaye 
634, ‘ Which ran across the continental shelves 
41,322,000 12,880 | and down the slopes during some past geologic age | 
28,350,000 13,000 | when the continental shelves were exposed by 2 
etic 3,440,000" 4,000 | youe were croded Leréhtinatinn case ae 
Leo EES Ee pees wets 3,440, t ere eroded by submarine currents caus 
The largest seas with their areas in -square | during glacial times and within the past million 
are: reas years when the colder- water flowing from be- 
000 age wie glaciers =ee heavily mas by mud oe 
sult, and consequently was more dense than the ~ 
2a SR pea ele er a pr++++ 878.000 | Ocean water. -It therefore flowed beneath the ring 
ate ee ee eat. 750,000 | yarmer ocean water, and;the resulting submarine ~~ 
ya FR Pe ES tie ES oa oe 580 as torrents carved out the canyons by a process simi- — 
he dn ae ee ene 480000 | 14% to stream erosion on land today. Others be- 
Sot see a eee <n yanes Aer pl 72'000 lieve that the canyons are the result of submarine 
Se eg 405/000 curkene a ining yg lene ag pat ater Beret " 
ts » mes known as tsunamis. Another othesis. . 
zrepoo | samposee ithe” pamons Oe ae ul retrace 
; y gushing forth from the water bearing strata 
Baltic Sea irene a oe Coast at pat pe Pelee Score pressure 
° s: : } at may have exis when e present Coastal 
The pversee depth of the ocean below sea level Plain 1 beds were thousands of feet _{hiek, as they 
ay have-been over the presen achian Moun- 
eed be get i RS off | tains during Tertiary me. For those explana- 
Bete vouudine ct 35400 feet hes ees toy tion$ inyolving the lowering of the sea level, 0; 
ce mighiest mae Dain daNOGAE etGnent ged -| the changing of the elevation of.the land wi' 
amar the Ena = =) lal fi cat erest, in Indo- | respect to the sea, numerous hypotheses have been 
hore oa a aad WG: aduares millestat) lake proposed. One suggestion is that a sudden change 
hand river surface on the land, and 1,910,000 square | 12 agricemaees were re 
, thd , and raise n udes, 
“Miles of eg got] Mat re i cacidttect 1y | Which was followed by a re-shaping of the litho- 
a ae bavbecit the Sol - the % or aye sphere, or solid globe as distinguished from its 
ies aS ae the land ; tom Oceans an den envelones of air (atmosphere) and water (hy- — 
coh ee - % 
_ The greatest depth in the Atlantic Ocean is north The canyons have tributary streams and resemble 
of Puerto Rico, 30,246 (the Milwaukee Depth) feet; | to a marked degree the forms commonly found in 
dian Ocean, reget in th Fear Tygged oe above the sea that have been dis- 
sec Tivers. 

56 Some facts on the earth—The equatorial ejreum-— 
ference of the earth is 24,902 miles; the meridional 
circumference, 24,860 miles. The Ice Age bess 
refers to Pleistocene times and is generally accepte 
as beginning about 1,000,000 years ago. The last 
ice advance (atiocene) began about 30,900 ee ago. 

The length of one degree of longitude along ‘ 
equator re aes ret bac eg a ongitude ' 
Tepresents four minutes o: e. The of longi- — 
tude are termed meridians. Fes | 

According to Keith Johnston, a degree of dati~ 

a : tude measures 68.7 miles at the equator and in- — 

the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey has found | creases to 69.4 in the Vicinity of the poles. 
the Atlantic Ocean, northeast of Nantucket; The mass of the earth has-been estimated at 
joals, several deep gorges in the southern part of | about six sextillion, 600 quintillion, short tons, not — 
rges Bank. Corsair Gorge, near the eastern tip | including the atmosphere, whose weight has been — 
cope mote Wee discovered in 1930, the others in | estimated at more than five quadrillion short tons. 
31 an 
and 3 mi 


id . The largest gorge is over 20 miles| The diameter of the earth at the eduator is 
id 3 miles wide. At the lower end where it | 7,926.677 miles, and through the poles, 7,899.988 
upon the ocean floor, it is 2,000 feet deep, and | mili 

iad irate soporte tet Tironsaacts-| 25 G08 teres nd.toe ati tor itis eave aeteee: 
5 = iy 2 topse} + 4 miles, an é ratio fo: . n= 
y Islands have vanished from the South at the poles is thus 1 part of 29 

tic. ‘They had been on the charts since 1825. ings 

1933 several distinct submarine mountains ! level is.approximately 2,800 feet. 


‘ 


World Facts—Altitudes of the Globe 
Highest and Lowest Centinental Altitudes | 


Source: United States Geological Survey 


Contine Highest Point vation Lowest Point _ | Sea Ley 
ee < (Feet) : (Feet) _ 
ee | |} 

* North America, |/Mount McKinley, Alaska..........+- 20,300 |Death Valley, California 280 
South America.|Mount Aconcagua, cn A 22,834 |Sea level... .... 0.00 ae &! 
Burope..... ...|Mount Elbruz, Cau 18,465 Caspian Sea, Russia. ai Y, if 

Pisvehevefatslatere Mount Everest, India-China, 29,141 |Dead Sea, Palestine 1,290 | | 
AMG es 553 Kibo (Kilimanjaro), Tanganyika Terr. .| 19,710 {Libyan Desert Re 440 4 

“Oceania....... Mount Kosciusko, New South Wales..| 7328 \Lake Eyre, South Australia... 38 - 

Antarctica... .. Mt. Thorvald Nilson......... Seen D5, AOO yates cceiek sinie das sn dee ade a =| 


_ ‘Maladetta........... 11,185 
Me 


Name Place |(Hght. Name Place |Hght. 

McKinley........: Alaska |20,300||Massive.......... Colo. {14,419 
rau cost PERM a/Ass 6 at's. ¢ Can. 19,850||Rainier........... Wash. |14,408 

BUDE Aureos) ues Mex, 18,696||Harvard.......... Colo 4,399 

PAAR ees cya > ai Alaska |18,008]|/Williamson........ Calif. 
Nevado de Tolica..|Mex. |17,922||Sierra Blanca... |. Colo. |14,363 
‘Popocatepetl,..... Mex. -|17,882||La Plata:........- Colo. {14,340 
Ixtaccihuatl........ Mex. .. |14,301]|Nevado de Colima. 
Lucania Can. {1 ; 4 Maroon 


‘ Vancouver. 


Sajama. ayia: 


Approximate mean elevation (feet)—North America, 2, 000; South America, 1,800; Europe, 980; Asia, | 
3,000; Africa,” 1,900; Australia, 1,000; Antarctic, 6,000. ‘ i } 


ASIA ‘ { 
cnr HIMALAYAN PEAKS OTHER ASIAN PEAKS | 


H 


_ Name- Feet Name Feet Name 
Miverestag Vets 22, -|29,141|lKamet.............. .. .|25,447|!Pireh Mir, Hindu Kush... 
RE yetiice eae aes i 28,250||Nameha Bawa........... 25,445]|Ulugh Mustagh, Kunlum. 
Kangchenjunga She gleae ’....|28,146||Gurla Mandhata........./25,355||Kungur, Pamirs........... 
EAN ICT 711 CS RRR a ra 27,790||\Teram Kangri........... 24,489||Minya Konka, Szechwan. 
» Dhailagirin vo. ek 26,795] |JONSONE.. .. acuta ss Se aie 24,472||Mustagh Ata, Pamirs..... 
Nanga Parbat....5....... 26,620}|/West Tbi Gamin 22. es 24,200|/Tengri Khan, Tien Shan. . 
SAnNapurMA Yi ees). kek: 26,492||Chomolhari........:.... 23,997||Kaufmann, Trans Alai..... 
Gasherbrum..)......2.... 26,470||Gauri Sankar............ ,440||Demavend, Elburz Range. . 
Gosainthan. 2.2... AB SOT ADL Linnean eee 23,399||Ararat, Turkey.......°... 
Nanda Devi.............. 25,645) |Trisul,, ons guint foctee ,360||/Klyuchev, Kamchatka...” 
akaposhi, .. 7.2.22... .. ,9o0 alles. se os. a Ste 22,028 Eason Asiatic Russia. . 
AFRICA AND AUSTRALIA 
~ F 
Mountains and Country ; Feet |) Mountains and Country] Feet || Mountains and Country | Fee a | 
eimaniato (2peaks) ;1— } |19,710]|Ruwenzori, Africa. .16, aN: mee Jabel Ayashi Morocco. . 
Kibo; — Mawenzi ‘cue Wilhelmina, New Guinea. . 15,580}/Cook, New Zealand 


Sanpunyika Territ’y.. 16,889||Ras Dashan, Abyssinia. . ||15,150]|Pico de Teide, Teneriffe... - 
Kenya, Kenya Colony ... .|17'198]|Ala Goz, Abyssinia:...... 14.277 Kosciusko, Australia, ..... 
pee I : 


HIGHEST PEAKS IN NORTH AMERI 


uoliweasher erste ee. | jaesed) | McArthur. ......../Can,  /14,253/1Split... 2.022) 72S 
Hunter. . Cloud Colo. 
ante mes amar; . |Calif, 
Blerstadt.. 4. 2 FS. Colo. 
Cotte ae Perote..,.|Mex. 
Core Cc. 


SOUTH AMERICA 
Peak Country 


ua, Argentina...... -|21,326]|Chim 
Ofos. del ieee Arg. it 21/456} pero oj Beundor.. anf 


21,283}|Olivares, Argentina~Chil 
‘ 21,276 Mejicana, Arg tina a 


ropun Peru... 
neohuma, Bolivia, 
Tupengato, Chile-A\ 


EUROPE + 


rake J 
ae . EA ‘ . Alps é y ab 
Peak Feet Peak] Feet Peak “Feats 
_ Mont Blane (Calotte)....| 15,781||wWrisshorn, 
Mischabathioroer (Bota). 16-217) |Mateerhora ‘| 14318 ||Tunsnene sae 
Lys Kamm....... MN cce, 14.8 889||Grand Combin. 14;164||Moneh. .7272122 771222 


wees 


“| 10,994) Pic FORE, eek s eee 


des Posseta’ )222252:] iLoas pce Veneaalet: is 


casus (E ~Asi: 
Biggs |f sate a eres mp 


Ue ive LOBE Gy WS Sb CaaS 
Dykh-tau,. "777" 17.054 16880) DeemtnT: ae 


SN — Seng eee are 


World Facts—Altitudes in United States; Waterfalls PAI 
————_ a oo——es—Taso—wsoaonmc—v—ovovwnm"—_  _= oa 
Highest and Lowest Altitudes, in the U. S., by States 


Source: United States Geological Survey; sign— means below sea level; elevations are in feet 
Highest Point Lowest Point 


x Eleva- | 
Name County tion Name County 


Bo Rel See ESR S ED, 
Cheaha Mountain. ,|Clay-Talladega.| 2,407/Gulf of Mexico 
-|Mount poe Sa 20,300} Pacific ase 
Peak 12,611/Colorado R.... 
2,800 } Ouachita R. Ashley-Un. 
.|Inyo-Tuiare ... -| 14; a Death Valley..|Inyo 
S..W. part Zone} 1,20 Carib. 
ke 14, Fe pane Wes 
2,365 Sound 
440 Ryianaas Ocean 
420) Potomac R 


Brasstown Bald. 
Mount Lamlan 


Charles Mound. 
Greensfork Top... 1,240) Ohio R Vanderb’g. 
‘|North boundary .. .|O «+++-+-+-| 1,675| Mississippi R..|Lee 
On W. boundary...|Wallace . 135 d 
Big Black Mountain} Harlan... 
Athens (old Claiborne 
Mount Katah¢ Piscataquis 
Backbone Mountain Garrett. 
Berkshire... . . 
Ontonagon.... 
Cook 


‘North Carolina... 
_ North Dakots.... 


4399 pelantic Ocean 
Atlantic Ocean]... 


Atlantic Ocean 
Big Stone Lake] Roberts... 
Mississippi R..|Shelby.... 
Gulf of Mexico 
Beaverd’m Ck.| Washingt’n 
LakeChampl]'n| Franklin... 
Atlantic Ocean 
Atlantic Ocean 
a: Pacific Ocean. 

Pendleton 860| Potomac R.... 

<[ Beara chon hy Lake Michigan 
yoming |Frem 785|B. Fourché R.|Crook..... 
Bier alaska). Mount Whitney... yor re,Cal 12 498 Death Vailey..'Inyo, Cal. . 


=n highest point in the West Indies is in the Dominican Republic, Mount Tina (10,300 ft.).) 


{ 


Famous Waterfalls 


Source: Government and Exploration Records 


Hét. 3 Hét. 
Name and Location in'Ft. | Name and Location in Ft. Name and Location 


Maletsun: Basutoland. . Splendor-of-Sun, Nikko, Jap. 
Gol |Maradalatos, Norw 650||Staubbach, Switzerland... 


7||Missouri, Montana. = 
cy, Quebec. . Tannforsen, Sweden. . 

| oat raege Sg ie 850/|Taughannock, New Yor 
Tequendama, Colombia. 
Terni, Italy.. 
Tower (Yello tone) W: 
Trummelbach, Switzerland. 

0 pe Natal. . 


daho 
‘Vernal Yosemite), Cals: 
Victoria, So" Rhodes 3 
0 

0}| Virginia, ge as (N. af ns 

Voringfos, Nor 
Widows’ Tears (¥ 
Yellowstone (upper), Wyo... 
Yellowstone (lower), Wyo... 
Yosemite*(upper), Se i 
Yosemite (lower), C 


FA 


v 


ac! Bushm 
_. the Melanesian Negroes and Australians and 


Geologic Eras | 
Source: United States: Geological Survey 


The rocks composing the earth’s crust are 
grouped by geologists into three great classes— 
igneous, sedimentary, and metamorphic. The 
igneous rocks have solidified from molten state. 
Those that have solidified beneath the surface are 
known as intrusive rocks. Those that have flowed 
Out over the surface are known as effusive rocks, 
extrusive rocks, or lavas. 

The term volcanic rock includes not only lavas 
but bombs, pumice, tuff, volcanic ash and other 
fragmental materials thrown out from voleanoes, 

Sedimentary rocks are formed by the deposition 
of sediment in water (aqueous), or by the wind, 
(eolian). x 

The sediment may consist of rock fragments or 


¥ 
Era and Period and : 2 
Length Estimated | Length Estimated Epoch, Characteristic Life. ey 
__- - 
Quaternary. Recent. “Age of man.” Animals and plants 
2,000,000 yrs, Pleistocene, or modern types. p ; 
Cenozoic. Glacial: 3 nl 
“(Recent Lite.) 2 = j 
65,000,000 yrs. Pliocene. “Age of mammals.” Possible first appear- 
Wa Bertiary ic? paene ance of man. Rise and development ot} 
53,000,000 yra, Se cane: highest orders of plants. = i } 
I Paleocene ty 
of Cretaceous. Upper. =| 
‘, 55,000,000 yrs. Lower. ¥ 
; { : 
Mesozoic. Jurassic. Upper, “Age of reptiles.” Rise and culmin 0: 
Pjcmmediate 28,000,000 yrs, Middle, huge land reptiles (dinosaurs). Hitt al 
ife. Lower. peatetice of birds and mammals; E 
106,060,000 yrs. ac Upper Cane aowering Plants, including Palms 
: f and har 9 ‘4 
23,000,000 yrs. | Middle, ESE 2) 
Lower, . 
Permian 3 “Age of amphibians.” Dominance! of ae , 
33,000,000 yrs. ok and nese ae Barilest cone-beare 
ng trees. Beg of backboned land 
Carboniferous Pennsylvanian. . © x 4 
74,000,000 yrs. Mississippian. rane Se aitiy- ¥ | 
Devonian. Upper, “Age of fishes.” Shellfish ‘mollusks ale 
37,000,000 yrs. | Middle. abundant.“ Rise et ampnibiaus and land 
Lower. = Diants. : ; ‘| 
Peta tit Sturt Shenificaie ae — 
@. urian, Shell-forming sea animals dominant. 
314.000, yrs. 22,000,000 yrs. fishes and of reef-building corn Flas : 
: ; Ordovician Upper. Shell-forming sea animals.’ min. ; 
79,000,000 yrs. Middle. the buglike marine crustaceans none a 
Lower. trilobites. First trace of insect life, | 
Sasvtidic 20a wee Saag ‘ 
, Cambrian.” . Upper. Trilobi | 
y ‘obites, brachiopods and other sea sh 
rade 69,000,000 yra. Middle. aweeds (algae) abunt: sae 
m Lower. land ean’ : oo ° aaee 
Proterozoic. 


_ (Primordial Lite.) |Pre-Cambrian. 
1,335,000,000 yrs. 


The Races of Mankmd 


~All mankind, ‘accordin: 

Cambridge University e 

' into three kinds—woolly 

hair. Most Americans of 
haired. 


to Prof. A-C. Haddon 
nologist, can be divided 
hair, wavy hair, straight, 
European origin are wavy 


ree 
2, the yel- 


ii ‘Th Mediter® the Alpin d 
3 8 ‘aneans, =] 
he: Nordics. eee 


eens believed to have come originally from 


me 0: 
' and Western South America 
from the South Se: 


ks: en, 


the 


era 
Blood Groups and Races 


* 
Many scientists divide human beings into 
pice: ng to th 


\ I densa 

€ serological properties o their 

lood—(1) erican Indian, Filipino Eskimos; 
(2) Australian; (3) Western European; (4) Negroes 
Melanesians, Southern Asiatics (Annamites, Ja- 


¥ 


World Facts—Geologie Eras; Races of Man 


on 


t : t 
we 


kind. 


Particles of various sizes (conglomerate, sandstorm 
shale); of tle remains or products of animals andi 
Plants (certain limestones and coal); of the prod= 
uct of chemical action or of eyaporation (salt, 


gypsum, &c.); 0 these materials. 


or of mixtures of j 
A characteristic feature of sedimentary deposits Rd 
z levered structure known as bedding or stra = > 
cation. BS 
Metamorphic rocks are derivatives of igneous or 
sedimentary rocks produced through mechanical or | 
chemical activities in the earth’s crust. ¥ 
The unaltered sedimentary rocks-are commonly 9 
stratified, ahd it is from their order of succession» 
and that of their, contained fossils that the eee | 
mental data of historical geology have DS 
deduced. : i : i 


First life that has left distinct record, 
taceans, and algae. 


African Negroes. . 
The late Prof. Daniel a. 
ethnologist, divides ten tac 
and American Ciaea Mal 
erican (Indian). 
cluded Fin eee 


0. 
included Aryans 


sos included Arabians, Hebrews and Syrj 


Fete f changing materially 


“old  Americans,’’ 
other Indians, Eskimos and Negroes. 2 

Among the white “old Americans,’* both the 
nasal breadth and length increase with age, - but 
oe inerease in breadth somewhat exceeds that dm 


Area of Islands 


+ Me ” | Square s Square \ Si 
» Islands iles Islands Miles . Islands Miles” 


i Great Britain..| _85,971||Mantinique..-. cia othe Neeeb ime 
a 2 Greenland... | | 736,518 Mauritius... ‘ E _— 


Land .: Baka goes Melville Land. . 
Wesia'd 4 th ee ea 000}}Mindanao.... . 


egros 
Newfoundland. 
“ ; 4 4% Se ee Caledonia: Boo Blally 2 Seat 
aS % ae 2 ew edonia. f ngapore..... 
z 210)/Hainan....... " 5 .329||Solomons...... 


aren 9, Brit. (Papua) 
nee Northeastern,} 93,000|/Skye...... 
ne 32||New Hebrides..} _5,700]|Somerset..... . 
Seat» 69. 26)|New Ireland... Southampton... 
Iceland y New Zealand... South Georgia. 
South Island. y Sumatra....... 
North Island. 
Tierra del Fuego 
: we + North Devon. Teneriffe... 
Diaieats aie. 44,164 3 .532||North Somerset 
oe 403 ¥ ay 45|| Novaya spire 
MNS F Orkney.. 


n 
Prince Edward. 
Prince of Wales; 
os : Puerto Rice. 
2 eee ee pari: iolares Reunion....... 


The geographic censuses class Australia as a {Many islands have not ‘been surveyed accurately, 
‘continent. in such cases estimated areas are shown } 
Areas cover groups whenever the name itself in- Governors Island, in New York Harbor, has an | 

ae a@ group—Azores, Bahamas, Bermudas, etc. |area of 173 acres. 


ao The Continental Divide 


re Continental Divide: watershed, created by moun- Thence by a very irregular route northerly across 
tain ranges or table-lands of the Rocky Mountains, | Colorado along the western summits of the Rio 
from which the drainage is easterly or westerly; the | Grande and of the Arkansas, the South Platte, and 
terly flowing waters reaching the Atlantic Ocean | the North Platte River basins, and across Rocky 
“ghiesty through the Gulf of Mexico, and the west- | Mountain oe Park, entering Wyoming near 
| thro flowing waters reaching the Pacific Ocean be 106° 10’ 
e 


hrough the Columbia River, or through the Colo- nce sonincstarly across Wyoming ‘along the 
Sore ver, which fiows into the Gulf of California. | western rims of the North Platte, Big Horn, and 
aa The location and route of the Continental Divide | Yellowstone River basins, crossing tbe southwest. 
eros bg United States may briefiy be described as | corner of Yellowstone National Park 
O Thence in a northwesterly direction, forming the. 
Beginning at point of crossing the United States- | common boundary of Idaho and Montana, to a 
fexican boundary, near long. 108° 45’ W., the Di- | peint on said boundary near long. 114° 00’ W. 
de, ina northerly direction, crosses New Mexico Thence northeasterly and northwesterly through ~ 
‘along the western edge of the Rio Grande drainage | Montana and the sera National Park, eateries 
basin, entering Colorado near long. 106° 35’ W. Canada near long. 114° 04’ W. 
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Pyramids of Egypt—Beginning at Gizeh, opposite 
Cairo, the pyramids stretch for 60 miles south on 
the west bank of the Nile. They date from about 

- 3000-1800 B, C, The most ancient is the famous 
Step-pyramid at Saggara, tomb of’ Zoser, the 
Second king of the third dynasty, about 3000 B. Cc. 
The pyramids were built with forced labor, it is 
Said. The workers were Jet go home only at 
Planting and harvest time. L 
In May, 1939, at Sakkara,; a few miles south- 
-|' west of Cairo,.a tomb was found and opened, offi- 
cially described as that of Pharaoh Zer, second 
King of the.first dynasty. It contained a coHection 
* of copper swords,” daggers, ivory, gaming pieces 
and other items. 

In March, 1939, a tomb was opened-at the 
ancient city of Tanis, in the Nile Delta, and there- 
in was discovered, in a silver sarcophagus, the 

pharaohs or Kings 
ot in the 22nd dy- 
It. was at first 


‘Were so decomposed it. was impossible to determine 
their ddentity. L 
Was still intact. 


pure gold, 
* similar to that of King Tut-ankh-Amen,* and the 


» golden cases for the fingers and, toes, 
@ pair of golden shoes and other pieces of jewelry, 


mummy to de- 
1 » leaving only a handful of bones. Since 
most of the ornaments were made of gold, they 
have been hardly affected by climatic conditions. 
_ Also found was the tomb of King Amenemopet, 
son 
The Great Pyramid is that of the tyrant Pharaoh 
and was, when intact, 481 feet high, and 
Square at the base. It is now 450 feet high, 
746 feet square at the base, and covers nearly 13 
acres. It contained, it is said, 2,300,000 blocks of 
: bluestone. The Cheops quarries 
were discovered early in 1938, in an unsurveyed 
Part of the desert, near the Sudan frontier 60 
miles or more from the Nile. 
South of Luxor (ancient Thebes) is the tomb of 


_ young King’ Tutankhamen (1350 B.C.), discover 


p ‘by: Howard Carter in 19 
of Kin 


‘head to the base of the 

Situated in a hollow it been covered with 

_wWindblown sand from time to time. The Sphinx 

| Was dug out in the 18th Dynasty, and was wor- 

G euped as the sun god. The Romans (100 B.C.) 

- fFestored it. In the Middle Ages the Arabs called it 
Father of Fear. ; 

,Also in the Pyramid area,’ Hassan discovered, 

in 1935, two so-called sun boats, hewn in the rock 

south of the cult temple. It was an ancient Egyp- 

tian belief that every king, after his death, was 

like the sun 

+a journey da 

reborn each cay in the East he must 

_ night from West to East, To make these 

0 gaily, he two boats—a day boat and @ night 

hoat. The latter was called a. resurrection boat, 

_Hanging Gardens of Babylon 


return at 
two trips 


| yBa 
fountains and tefectories intere etsed, were 75 t 
yy 300. above the prouna. WwW tor ti 4 
Sen tie peor ae date f bout 600 B.C 
ardens. They date from abou i 

Temple of Diana th Asi. 


' the Aegean Sea, south of §: 


) World Facts—Wondérsof the World - | 
eee Ki ‘Wonders of the Ancient World’ °°, 


ge te, ’ “S 
‘ F Sie 


Ctesiphon, The building was .of:marble, 425 x 
feet, and‘the roof was supported by 127 columne ! 
Parian marble, each 60 feet high and each weigh ng 
about 150 tons. In 356 B.C., the temple was burne d. 
by- Herostratus, a crank. ¢ on 
Statue- of Jupiter Olympus, in the valley 
Olympia, province of Elis,'12 miles or so inla nd kd 
from the west coast of the southern peninsula of! 
Greece, which anciently was ealled the Pelopon- 
nesus, was begun ie the Greek sculptor Phidias 
after he hen anished from Athens in 
B.C. It was of marble’ encrusted with ivory and} 
the draperies were of beaten gold. ey 
Tomb of Mausolus, King of Caria, in Asia Minot, 
at Halicarnassus, on the eastern side of the Aegean) 
Sea opposite Greece, was built of marble about 
352 B.C., by Queen Artemisia, the widow, wasis 
named Mausoleum, and was remarkable for its} 
beauty and its magnificent interior. It was 
stroyed by an earthquake/ 
Pharos of Alexandria, 
house or watch-tower on 
in the port of Alexandria, Egypt, was- completed by} 


took 
12 years to build, cost 300 talents ($258,000), was 
completed about 280 B.C. and was thrown down: 
by an earthquake. + 
Great Wall of China, dating from the Third 
Century B.C., extended along fhe Northern Sona ' 
of that country, 
Gulf of Pechili, 
Peking (Peiping) in a ing, 
the border of Turkestan. Prof. Geil’ in 1908, diate : 


points, estimated the total length of the Great if 
curves, and loops, |, 
at 2,550 miles; with 25,000. watch-towers built i 


places was, at Kalgan (as measured in 
Col. H. B 


n : b 
by the EmperorShih Huang-ti, by forced labor, | 
as a measure of national defense, and has 


Chaldean City of Ur ing 
completely disappear, } 
300 x 300 feet, taperin 
through 7 stages to the Shrine at. the top. The 
smaHer Tower of Babel 


feet at the base, | 
more than 150 feet high. ed, 


90 miles or so southwest of London, England. 
outer circle is 100 feet in diameter, the 

is 75 feet in diameter, and the circle 
one has a diameter of 40 feet. Extendi 
the outer circle is a deep trench 333 
diameter. The stones of 


Coliseum, or Colosseum, at Rome, on 
largest amphitheatres in the world, was be; 
the Emperor V shy 


could stand. The cost 1-000, 
5 . The work of construction 
by 12,060 slaves from Jerusalem. Wild 
were k 

and 


Way, built 313 B.C, 
360 miles long, éxte 


We st ee ' eee S. gy Sey = ehpel 4 > hd | ie 4 e" 
ee oo" » ak $ ; 
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e Naples. and thence to the { Delhi, India, erected in the first half of the 17th 
to century, inclosed more than 100 acres, the walls 
forming courts by meeting various wings. The 
building proper covered about 53 acres, the wing 
occupied by the women of the harem and the 
eunuchs covering 20 acres. The British destroyed  . _ 
most of the palace during the Indian Mutiny, | 
excepting the private audience chamber. In the ~*~ 
Great Audience Chamber was the Peacock Throne, 
of | covered with gems. 
& ruck, and finished in, 1350, was intended to| Palace of Pluto, discovered in 1939, is 150 feet 
_ stand upright, but commericed to tip during con-} beneath the King’s Palace, at the 900-foot level 
_ struction, owing to clay in the soil, which grad- | of the Carlsbad Caverns in New Mexico. There are 

pay gave way on one side, until the round 8-story | three vast chambers in Pluto’s Palace in addition \ 
_ mar le building was 16 feet out of the perpendic- | to those in Carlsbad Caverns. Together they are \ 
ular, and was 181 ft. high on the north side and | great forests of stalactites, stalagmites, and other 
| 1% on the south. It is still sinking at a low rate 
: Becovaing to Dr. Dimitri P. Krynine of Yale 
On University, research associate in soil mechanics. 

; accordance with an order by, Premier Mussolini, | They may be only accidental mimicries by nature 
_ Since 1932 more than 1.000 tons of high-strength | rather than petrified remains, The King’s Palace ~ it 

“Cement have been injected into the foundation | is 4,000 feet long, 600 feet wide, and varies in anit 

“through 361 holes, each two inches in diameter. | height from 200 to 375 feet. One of the Chambers 9” 

hy 


| 


fe 
cusium 

| Was 

' e 


forms fashioned in limestone during some 60 mil- 
lion years, imcluding gigantic carvings of reptile- 
like creatures larger than the ancient dinosaurs. | i 


in the Palace of Pluto is approximately as large. 
In France and Spain’ there are caves on the 
walls of which are drawings by prehistorie men iS 
of the animals of their day. And in caves through- : 
‘said. ‘During September, 1934, the tower moved | out North America, Europe and Asia are fossil re- 
north, but at the end of that month turned around | mains of human beings, animals, fishes, insects, 
i “and moved south. This continued up to the end of | trees, etc: In the United States are many lime- 
' danuary when the movement toward the north} stone caverns, such as Mammoth Cave. They are 
started again for a couple of months. At the same | all wonders of both the ancient and the modern 
_time the tower was persistently moving eastward. | world. ! 
course, all these movements are microscopically Floating Gardens of Xochimileco, in Mexico. 
ae al ‘ When the Spaniards entered the central basin they . 
_ ~ Porcelain Tower of Nankin was built in that | were surprised by the sight of large, orderly ar- 
| ancient capital of South China in the early part | ranged settlements in the midst of great fields of | 
Sp the 15th Century. It was an octagonal 8-story | blossoms intersected by canals along which a brisk 
| tower, 261 feet high. The Taiping revolutionists ign § was in progress. This landscape, fashioned — 
' @estroyed it in 1853. / by the Indians in the shallow lake of» Xoehimilco, 
| _ Angkor, a ruined temple city in Cambodia, in | has persisted from the 13th Century until the pres- 
| French Indo-China. Until 1907, it was in the proy- |ent. Between the canals the Indians had built _ 
' ince of Battambong, in Siam. Then it went to] small artificial islands woes oe chinampas, upon ~ 
France, by treaty. The city was founded at the end which flowers and vegetables were grown. The ~ 
of the Ninth Century by Yacovarman, king of the | “‘islands’’ were formed of rafts of decaying vege-| 
ed until the middle ‘of the Thir- | tatidn, reeds and roots, which were anchored by 
thrusting Sheree, slips of Salix Bonplan- 
diana threugh them. e term ‘‘floating, garden’’ 
is therefore incorrect, and the reports of earlier 
travelers were based on a misconception. | a 


an 


Tornadoes in U. S., Loss of Life, Property Damage 
Source: United States Weather Bureau , 


Number | Total loss} Property 
reported of life 1 


4 


f 


Number | Total loss 
reported of life 


‘Property 
losses 


$2,511,500 

15,007,700 
7,631,2' 193 

6,861,500 

15,205,000 

5,406,300 
193 


Year 


30,000 
750 
850 


SE ee 
igang : 92 13,235,600 

: 10,049,400 

$12,289,100 

Tornadoes in the United Sta' with heavy loss 
of lives were: Feb. 9, 1884, from Illinois south to 
» the Gulf of Mexico in which 800 were killed; Aug. 


12:161,800 ° 
314,975,177 4 
Average..... 142 11,249,113) 


te 
6 


28 to Oct. 2, 1893, when 3,000 lost their lives, and 
St. Louis, Sept. 29, 1927, in which 87 were killed. 


hale 


ts 


“hie The Dionne Quintuplets | Aa 
; i le, {Dafoe reported that they had grown into healthy — 
Sage Riche teicher ea ge ae 
Oliva Dionne (May 28, 1934) in Callander, Ontario. | c 3 hese joy goo : y. his 
) ‘since de-| ments to bother them have been colds. er ey 
Dr. od Sage ve, ge td “thom were | health improved after their adenoids and tonsils : 
Horn within a half hour in the lo exgieie of were Bg ahs pea age A a Soieeen and Silpal 
we t bi was Ve 
Be cuetr parents. Thelt o¢ nearer! Ce ed in Weight | heights o¥ the quints at the age of one week and | Bm 


faster than the average child of their age. Dr.! ten years: hy 
7 “One Week Ten Years” | 
" Oe Wok Weight Weight . Height 


“ . Emile,..,, 11b. 13023. 821bs.8ozs. 5234 
ozs. Boe | Marie..... 1lb. 10028, 74 Ibs. Bl” ee 


Oz. 


0 is 49 to 81 pounds, normal height 46 to 58 inches. ey 
Z i a " 

Nae! ae , 25,000 to $30,000 and a reserve fund of approxi- © 

teed de coe ppd § fre Sis, mately Malilon aeolian that won’t be touched ~~ 

; are grown. eee 

nde run by a board | UH WNSy aren five with their parents in @ $50,000 

father. The | twenty-room home. Three nuns teach the children . 

mmar school essentials. They have Ran Chr Aa 

ns although most of their school work is done 

|in' their native French. 4° 24 eee x 
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_ posed to have been the Antarctic Continent. 


since October 23,, 1937, reported Aug. 29, 1939, 
Mer, : 


JG. Ed) Oe eee 
0 Sn re er 


can 


"Capt. Nathaniel Br 


5 ered much of the time. The elevat' 
, ai the South Pole, as noted by Scott, was 9,070 feet. * 


ing the coastline of Antarctica until he had con- 
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‘The Record of Polar Explorations _ Cnet 

Source:'National Geographic Society, Washington, D. C.; Gilbert. Grosvenor, LL.D, (President) — i 
ARCTIC EXPLORATION (*Represents new records) x 


Date |No. Lat, ' Locality 
ee 


Commander 


*John Davis. , . | 1587 | 72%126+) West Greenland... ..........- 
*William Baren 1596 79° ao; 
‘*Henry Hudson, 1607 | 80° 23; 
*Henry Hudson. 1616 | 77245) |Ellesmere Island. ...,.7...... 
*Capt. J.C. Phip 1773 | 80° 48” 
*Scoresby the Elder. 1806 | 81° 30’ 
“Sir William Edward Parry.:..... Pa iar 82" 45, 
Wm. Morton, E. K. Kane Expeditiong. . . 78° 45, |Cape Constitution. .... 
' Sir Edward A, Inglefield.....:....0.... 8° 28" jSmith Sound; .......8. 


* . 


Spitsbergen and return.....,.. { 
- Spitsbergen to Alaska... ... wees Ona ae 
- |Polnt Barrow to Spitsbergen, . ./United States’ 
Spitsbergen to North Pole: : ae 


Rudolf Island to and around 
N. Pol 


Expedition’ 


Capt. Sir Hubert Wilkins 

' _ (By airplane, April)15).... 

Poy dines, Mayy2s 3 

y le, Ma; Diary Scie wb else af wighe 
Pavel Golovin * 

(By airplane, May 5),......... igs ore 

chmidt and 32 


-*Prof. Otto J. x 
- (By airplane, May 21)....,. 
- Sir Hubert. Wilkins 


Barrow to. the mouth of the 
MacKenzie River ! 


: ; ANTARCTIC EXPLORATION 
: Commander 


Capt. James Cook 


Longitude 


106° 54’ W. |Great Britain, | 
60° . {United States. 
- |Great Britain, - 
ye - {United States. 
give eve Bis icie wie a, \ - |Great Britain. 
wMaihine ss. cinieh jokes (Feb. . . |Great Britain, . 
Sinn tat alvele waite 2 82° 17’'8. R Great"Britain 
y . |Great Britain. ~. 
BES TOiss ip: Pies oars e's a po lae . } Norway: 
Capt. Robert F. Scot ete seo re : Great Britain. 
Rr-Adm. R. E. Byrd, . by 5 1 0° ® United States. 
Uincoln Elisworth, by ; 1935 (76-79° 58S. [80-120°. w, United States, — 


obert E. Peary, and as found by 1 


SOCRATES Sareea 4 (Jan. 30) 
‘Own Palmer. ..... 5. (Nov. 18) 
James Weddell... ............0. 
Admir, 


= The Globe’s surface at the North Pole, according to the late R 
Russian expedition of 1937, is at sea level—just water, ice-coy 


January and February, 1840, Charles Wrikes, 
commander of America’s first’ naval exploring ex- 


Oceanography, é 
an ice breaker Jai 


1 
“The poet achievement of the ata was, of 
e, 


shedlagd PP hat meee mie fee ainser ic | ue i 26° 1 a 
Ww. 0 -40.. Leaving ey, New Sou alm : 
oe the last week in December, ‘Wilkes spent | = t. Land. “They continued 


e months of January and February, 1840, follow- 


vineed himself that what he had discovered was in 
act the Antarctic continent. The Squadron 
reached New York in June, 1842, having been gone 
3 years and 10 months and sailed a distance of aaa 5 
es. 5 

The land which Palmer saw in 1820 is now sup- Fen glaimed LD are mi 
The late Dr. Frederick A. Cook reported he had 
discoyered ‘the North Pole April 21, 1908. 


__. «© | RECENT EXPEDITIONS \ 
, Soviet Arctic—The ice-breaker, Sedoff, ice bound 


uf 
tory in Crown Princess Maerta Land,, w 
previously been claimed by Norway. «, 


i fae. ae — ; Yee -” =— lh SS ur ek 
: ~  ¥ vom wo - * 
t ; 


*, fe Sara ta Fs A) ‘ See ; 
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3 Visibility at Sea bie 


Source: United States Coast Guard 


Th q able following gives the approximate geographic range of Visibility for an object which may be 


by an observer whose eye is at sea lev7l; in practice, therefore it is 
5 necessar 
mee of visibility corresponding to the height of the. observer's eye above sea ie ety Re asd 


: 
I 
DISTANCES OF VISIBILITY FOR OBJECTS OF VARIOUS ELEVATIONS ABOVE SEA LEVEL va 


eS Nautical Height? | Nautical Height, Nautical Height Nautical 
Miles Feet. | Miles Feet || — Miles Feet’ Miles 
—————_—_—_____ SS Se F, 
2. j 8.5 110 12.0 450 24.3 
3: Ky} 8.9 120 12.6 500 25.6 
4, j 9.2 130 13.1 550 26.8 
5. = al 9.6 140 13.6 600 28.0 
5. . 9.9 150 | 14.1 650 29.1 
6. | 10.3 200 | 16.2° 700 30:3 
6.5 | 10.6 250 18.2 800 324 
Pr 10:9 300° | 19.9 900 34,4 
wid F 11.2 350 21.5 1,000 36.2 
11.5 400 22.9 


Pre aetna —— the Bpproaimia te Sa cerned agg “Abeta for an object which may be 
ose eye.is a e level; in practice erefore, it is necessary to add to these a“ 
Gistance 0! of visibility corresponding to the height of the observer’s eye above lake level. 


ts DISTANCES OF VISIBILITY FOR OBJECTS OF VARIOUS ELEVATIONS ABOVE LAKE LEVEL 
———— 


23 in aore Height, in| Statute Height, in} Statute Height, in | Statute 
Mites feet | Miles eet | Miles feet Miles 
TT —_.s—— 

1) 

: 2.9 55 9.8 110 | 13.8 450 28:0 
4:2 60 10.21, 120 = 14.5 500 29.5 
5.1 > 65 10.6 130 15.1 550 31.0 
5:9; 70 11.0 140 15.6 600 32.3 
6.6 75 ee 5 Sa 150 16.2 6 33.7 
7.2 80 11.8 18.7 700 34.9 
7.8 85 | 12.2 250 20.9 800 37.3 
8.3 90 } 12.5 300 22.9 900 39.6 
8.9 95 12.9 350 24.7 1,000 417 
9.3 100 13.2 400 26.4 


Roughly speaking, the distance of visibility in The highest light maintained by the U.S. Coast — 
nautical Miles is equal to eight-sevenths of the | Guard is on top of the island of Lehua, Hawaiian — 
are Toot of the height of the light above sea jplends. This light is 707 feet above the level of © 
ye e sea 
he actuak curvature of the surface of the earth The highest light on the Pacific coast of con- 
the first mile is about 9 inches, and increases | tinental:United States is at Cape Mendocino, Calif 
at first coer the as the square of the distance. | 422 feet above the level of the sea. 
curvature effect may be found The highest light on the Atlantic coast off con- 
ae the square of the rear in miles’) tinental United States is near Marcus Hook, on the’ 
the answer being in feet. Delaware River, 278 feet above the level of the sea. 


“CANDLE- POWER OF BRIGHTEST UNITED STATES LIGHTHOUSES 
Station - Ss { Station Station 


> «ae Anacapa Isl., Calif..... Montauk Point, i. (YAS 
Pauwela Pt., Hawaii. .. Stratford Pt., Con 
oe ee F Kauhola. Hawail. ‘.| 560;000|| Columbia River Range 
A Peite Cape Elizabeth, Me. -| 500,000) Lights, Wash... ...... 
2, 000||Cape San Juan, P. R...| 500,000}| Fire “laa, Ni Mecsoas 
Pigeon Point, Calif. - Cape Arago, Ore 
Deepwater Fe. Any i . Craighill Ch'n’1., 
Vv 


St. Augustine. Fla...... A a PS : 
Split Rock, Minn....... 450,000. i Spe 
Ritea Cape Canaveral, Fla.. 
PO ay d Poriage Lake Ship Canal, Range, Pa 
aise Antes <) ) LOO. OOOts | Dilah ooo.) sewer tes No. Manitout Sh’ Mich. 
i 0.000 || Tinicum Island, K. Seas 
Béllevue Range, Del... 
Beavertail, ode Is]. 
¢ x Sturgeon Bay Can, / Wis, 
Devils Island, W: 388,000 || Spruce Cape, Alaska. :. 
The Graves, Mas: 380,000 || Ponce de Leon Inlet, ie .. 
Sabine Pass, La.......| 3 Two Harbors, Minn, 
S) Umpqua River, Qreg... 
R bse ae ee E. River Range, N. 
Meet Staten Island, N. -| 350;/000||Gape Spencer, Alaska. , 
eee, 40 Marblehead, Ohio”. —* C’p. Hinchinbrook, Ge 
> Satay 33) Manhattan Ran; 
ROM isa se 320,000 }| Point Loma, Calif..... 
ash... Mt. Desert, Rock. Me . 
eae fs Cape San Blas, Fia....., 


Fire Island, N. Y., Light is 187 ft. high; visible 19 nautical miles. Z 4 
: the illuminant now used in most of | beams of as much as 9,000,000 candlepower where > 
geeinit JS ie Tee electric incandescent lamps | such brilliance is required, co ~ 

nside the larger sizes of lenses a ed 


Sound—How Far, How Fast, Bes It Go? cs 


a day ye Dec., meat a dynamite explosion set | human ears as far off as Bangkok, something more — 
Pine Arctic isl dof. Noya Zembla was de- | than 1,400 miles. pS 

than 2,000 miles . “How far a was that flash of lightning?” is 

loudest. common noise, | a common question. The answer is. that sound — 

been heard amare kably more than oa through hot summer air (100°) at 1,266 feet 

files from the dry 


second. In zero weather sound flies through 
seen heard 100 miles air at 1,088 to 1,150 feet a second. 
as far as 300 miles. Speed of sound — on haps 
gre rian meteor, which |} diums—ice-cold oi pen 
,, Was heard Ey -heen ane away and | 5,657; ao ye lg “a 4, 
instruments t 


hot), 1 to. 17,390; 
ater est Bors, ‘the rateanie explosion <oakye i3'630: brick, 11, 


1 of akatoa in 1883, was heard by ay rock, 11,420; gold, "5,117 to 6,890; 16 to 18 


<2 
s ¥ 


- Zz 


. cat ' Marine Disasters Since 1833 eke | 
i i 5 f space, only more serious ‘disasters, mainly in American wa 
SN lie coh Alten tor an ‘American commerce, ted) : 


1833—May 11. Ship Lady: of.the Lake, England 
! to Quebec, hit by iceberg; 215. Aug. 30. Ship 


Amphitrite, bound for Australia with British wo-, 


men convicts, wrecked off Boulogne, France; 128. 
1836—Nov. 21. American ship Bristol, England to 
New York, wrecked off Far Rockaway, N. Y.; 77. 
1837—Jan. 2. American bark Mexico, England to 
~ New York, wrecked on Hempstead Beach, near 
Point Lookout, N. Y., 62. Feb. 16. British ship 
Jane and Margaret, England to New York, lost near 
Isle of Man; 200.-May 9. Steamer Sherrod burned 
: on Mississippi River; 175. Oct. 9. Steamboat Home, 
is New York to Charleston, wrecked off Ocracoke; 
. 100. Oct. 29. Steamboat Monmouth sunk in col- 
1 a lision on Mississippi River; 234. 
t 1838—April 25. Steamboat Moselle blew up on 
; Ohio River, near Cincinnati, Ohio; 100. June 14. 
' _ Steamboat Pulaski, Savannah to Baltimore, blew 
up off North Carolina; 140. June 16. Steamboat 
Washington burned on Lake Erie; 50. Noy. 25. 
Steamboat Gen. Brown, blew up on Mississippi 
River, at Helena, Ark.; 60. af 
bales 1840—Jan. 13. Steamboat Lexington, New York 
4 to Stonington, burned off Eaton’s Neck, N. Y.; 
' @» 140. Aug. 9. Brig Florence, Rotterdamsto New 
York, foundered off Newfoundland; 60. 
1) 1841—Feb. 19. Ship Governor Fenner, England 
to New York, sunk in collision off Holyhead, Eng- 
land; 122. March 11. Steamer President, New 
York to Liverpool, with 136 persons on board; 
never heard from. April 19. American ship Wil- 
if liam Browne, England to Philadelphia, sunk by 
ara 1 i Aug. 9. Steamer Erie burned on Lake 
sea . Erie; 175. : 
1844—Feb. 28. Steamers De Soto and Buck- 
} he collided on Mississippi, Buckeye sank; 60. Oct. 
- 23, Steamer Lucy Walker exploded three boilers at 
New Albany, Ind.; 50. . 
1846—Feb. 12. Steamer Tweed lost off Yucatan; 


60. 
ii 1847—April 28. Emigrant ship Exmouth, London- 
'.. derry. to Quebec; 200. Nov. 19. Steamers Talisman 
‘ and Tempest in collision.on Ohio River; 100. Nov. 
aby ;21., Immigrant (Holland) Steamer Phoenix burned 
if on Lake Michigan; 240... Dec. 20. British steam 
epee Avenger, wrecked off north coast of Africa; 


1848—Aug. 24. American emigrant ship Ocean 
». Monarch, from Liverpool, burned off Carnarvon- 

| shire, North Wales; 200. ; 
_. 1849—Nov. 15. Steamer. Louisiana exploded at 
New Orleans; 60. Nov. 16. Emigrant ship Caleb 

'. Grimshaw.burned at sea; 60, 

_ _1850—March 30. Steamer Royal Adelaide wrecked 
off Margate; 400. June 17. Steamer Griffith burned 
*-on Lake Erie; 300. Nov. 12. Emigrant ship Ed- 
mund, Limerick to New York, wrecked off coast 

of Ireland; 100. ‘ 
PY 1852+—Jan. 24, Steamer Amazon hurned off Scilly 
( “Islands; 100. Feb. 26. Troopship Birkenhead, 
- Queenstown to Cape of Good Hope, wrecked; 454. 
July 27. Steamboat Henry Clay, burned on Hun- 
‘son River; 70. Aug. 20. Steamer Atlantic sank in 

collision on Lake Erie; 250. : 
1853—Feb. 15. Steamship Queen Victoria, wrecked 
near Dublin; 67. Feb. 16. The Independence burned 
' off coast Lower California; 140. May 3. Immigrant 
ship William and Mary, sank at Bahamas; 170. 
Sept. 29. Emigrant ship Annie Jane wrecked off 
coast of Scotland; 348. Dec. 24. Steamer San Fran- 
' cisco, bound for California with 700 passengers, 
including 500 of Third Reg. U. S. Artillery, foun- 
dered at sea; 240. Dec. 30. Ship Staffordshire, 
: i oi for Boston, grounded near Seal Island: 


b 1854—Jan. 20. Emigrant ship ‘Tayleur wrecked 


_ © at New Orleans; 60. March: Steamer City of Glas- 
_ gow, Liverpool to Philadelphia, with 450 passen- 
on gers, never heard from. April 15. Steamer Secre- 
ry blew up in San Pablo, Calif. Bay; 50. April 
.. 16. Ship Powhatan, Havre fo New York, grounded 
on Long Beach, N. Y.; 311. May 10. Troopship 
-). Lady Nugent, from Madras, foundered in a storm; 
400. Sept. 27. Steamer Arctic, from Liverpool, sank 
_ in collision in fog, 40 miles off Cape Race, N. F.; 
: 350. Sept. 29. U. S. sloop of war, Albany, sailed 
from Aspinwall (now Colon), Panama, for New 
_ » . | York;-never heard from; 193. Nov. 13. ‘American- 
owned immigrant ship, New Era, from Bremen for 
New York, wrecked on New Jersey coast, 15. miles 
, below Sandy; Hook; over 300. Novy, 13-16. Bleyen 
; British Army transports wreckéd, six disabled; 
are sa aa Erne ees - attains Black Sea; 500, 
ay ; —May i, Emigrant s ohn wre 

Bie easy Gucsasrs aecacey 
} an. 30. ean warship Gazador; ‘wrecked; 
314. eign 23. Steamer Pacific, Collins Line, ai | 
Deak <a re Pent. Co Be ena, burned 

eae € Michigan; 60. Noy) 2. Steamer Lyonn 
‘sank off Nantucket in collision; 260 eee 
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off Lambay; 380. Jan. 28. Steamer Georgia, burned’ 
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1857—Feb. 26. Steamer Tempest, Anchor, Line,/ 
150 on board; never heard from. May 31. Steamer, 
Louisiana, burned near Galveston, Tex.; 55. June: 
26, Steamer Montreal, Quebec to Montreal, burned: 
250. Aug. 20. Ship Dunbar, wrecked near Sydney,’ 
Australia; 120. Sept. 12. Steamer*Central Ameri ot 
Havana. to New York, sank: i a 
1858—June 13. Steamboat Pennsylvania exploded 
on Mississippi River, near Memphis; 160. Sept 
13, Steamer Austria, Hamburg to New York. 
burned in midocean; 471. 2 
1859—April 27. American ship Pomona, Liver-» 
pool ‘to New York, wrecked; 400. Oct. 25. Steamen 
Royal Charter wrecked on the Anglesea coast; 446.3) 
1860—Feb. 19. Steamer Ondine, sank in collisior 
with Heroine, at Biddeford; 60. Feb. 19. Americar 
ship Luna wrecked off Barfleur, France; 100. Febs 
19. gerne Hungaria wrecked near Cape Sables 
N. S.; 205. + ae 
1861—June 24. Steamer Ben W. Lewis, ‘blew Ub 
at Cairo, Ill.; 50: Sept, 8. Steamer Lady Elgin sank 
in collision on Lake Michigan; 300. 
1863—Feh. 7. British steamer Orpheus wrecke 
off coast of New Zealand; 190. April 27. Steamer 
Anglo-Saxon wrecked in fog off Cape Race, N .F. 


1864—Nov. 4. British steamship Racehorse 
wrecked off Chefoo, China; 99. of 
1865—April 27. Steamboat Sultana with ‘ 
changed Union prisoners of war aboard, destroyad 
on Mississippi River, 7 miles above Memphis, by 
boiler explosion; 1,450. Aug. 24. Emigrant. shiy 
Eagle Speed foundered near Calcutta; 265. ek 
866—Jan. 11. Steamer London foundered i 
Bay of Biscay; 220. Jan. 30. Steamer Missouri 
boilers exploded on Ohio River; 100. Jan. 30 
Steamer Miami, boilers exploded on Mississipp 
River; 150. May. Steamer Gen. Grant, wrecked ‘oi 
New Zealand; 87: Oct. 3. Steamer Evening Stam 
New York to New Orleans, foundered; 250. 4 
1867—Oct. 29. Royal Mail steamers Rhone an 
Wye and~-about fifty vessels driven* ashore an 
wrecked at St. Thomas, West Indies, by a hurr 
cane; 1,000. ; see} 
1868—March 18. Steamboat Magnolia, blew up 
on Ohio River; 80. April 9. Steamer Sea Bit 
burned on Lake Michigan; -100. April 17.-An 
liner United Kingdom, vanished at ‘sea; 80.” ee 
4. Steamboats United States and America, burne: 
on Ohio River, near Warsaw, IIll.: 72. * 


1869—Oct. 27. Steamer Stonewall burned 1 te : 


Cairo, Ill.; 200. 

_ 1870—Jan. 24. Ameritan ship Oneida sank in co 
lision off Yokohama; 115. Jan. 28. Inman’ Lim 
steamer City of Boston, New York (Jan. 28) 1 


; Liverpool, vanished at'sea; 177. Sept. 7, Britis 


warship apa foundered off_Finisterre, Wester 
Spain; 472. Oct. 19. Steamer Cambria lost off 1 
ishtrahull; 170. Oct. 20..Steamer Varuna, New Yom 
for Galveston, sank off Florida. coast; 72. yl 
1871—Jan. 14. Steamer T. L. McGill, burned o 
Mississippi River; 58. Jan. 27. Steamer Kensing 
ton collided with bark Templar off Cape Hatte 
both wrecked; 150. Jan. 28. Steamer H. R. Arthil 
exploded; 87. July 30. Staten Island fon 
Westfield’s boilers exploded in New York. harbor 
100. Dec. 23. Steamer America, Buenos Aires - 
Montevideo, burned; 60. ‘ | 
1872—April 11. Steamer Ocean 
Aug. 30. Steamer Metis sank in 
Island Sound; 50. Nov. 7. The brig, Mary Gelest 
left N. Y. harbor, under Capt. Benj. S. Briggy 
laden with alcohol, bound for Genoa: five weee 
later, found abandoned in the Atlantic, with 8 
sails set, 300 miles west of Gibraltar. Crew ney 
heard from, to ae | 
1873—Jan. 22. British steamer Northfleet sat 
in collision off Dungeness; 300. April)1. White St 
steamer Atlantic wrecked off Nova Scotia: 5 
Aug. 8. Steamboat Wawasset, burned in Potoms 
River; 75. Sept. 27. Steamship Ismailia, Anch# 
liner, lost at sea, 52. Nov. 23. French Line steams) 
Ville du. Havre, New York to Havre,’ in collisium, 
Ne ship Loch Earn ‘and sank in sixteen minutea@: 


i 
S_ exploded; 4} 
lision on Lor! 


ye a 
1874—Dec. 6, Emigrant ship Cospatrick burn. 
at sea; 470. 4 ; mF 
1875—May 7. Hamburg mail steamer Schillell 
wrecked in fog on Scilly Islands; 200. Nov, 
American steamer Pacific sank in collision 
Cape Flattery; 236. Nov. 9. Steamer City. of Wa 
burned off Galveston; 53; Dec. 6. Steamer Deutscx 
land, Bremen to New York, wrecked at mouth 
the Thames; 157. } 5 
1877—July 15. British 
Valparaiso; 100. Nov. 24. 
Huron wrecked 


‘ 


4 collision in the Thames; 700. Sept. 28. German 
Steamship Hermann Ludwig, vanished at sea; 50. 
- 18. French steamer Byzantin sank in ‘col- 
min the Dardanelles; 10. 


879—Feb. 12-16. Thirteen 


a; 250. 
ay 24. Steamer Victoria, capsized in 
mes River, Canada; 200. June. U. S. Naval 
Wessel Jeanette, crushed in Arctic ice and sank 500 
Miles. off Siberian coast. Commander G. W. De 
Hong and 21 others were drowned, frozen or 
tarved; 12 survived, including Lieut. G. W. Mel- 
e. ‘The vessel had been in the ice pack since 
ye] t. 1879. She had sailed from San Francisco in 
July, 1879, for the North Pole, having been bought 
@n@ outfitted by James Gordon Bennett. Aug. 30. 
Steamer Teuton wrecked off the Cape of Good 
Hope; 200. 
\=1882—July 4. Steamer Sciota wrecked in col- 
lom om Ohio River; 57. Sept. 14. Northwest 
ansit service steamer Asia, foundered between 
ntario and Sault. Ste. Marie; 98. / 
/1883—May 3. Grapples burned near Bute Inlet, 
‘Vancouver Island; 70. July 3. Steamer Daphne 
capsized in the Clyde; 124. 
s -Jan, 18. American steamer City of Colum- 
bus wrecked off Gay Head Light, Mass.; 99. April 
3. Steamer Daniel Steinman wrecked off Sambro 
, N. S.; 131. April 18. Bark Pomena in col- 
ision with steamer State of Florida off coast bf 
d, both vessels foundered; 150. July 22. 
Anish steamer Gigon and British steamer Lex- 
mm in collision off Cape Finisterre; both, sank; 
s pepe 22. British gunboat Wasp wrecked off 
Donegal; 52. ; 
/1885—Feb. 15. British steamship Humber left 
rt, never heard from; 56- 
1887—Jan. 20. Steamer Kapunda in collision with 
? Ada Melmore off coast of Brazil; 300. Nov. 
|. Steamer W.A. Scholten sank by collision in the 
lish Channel; 134. 
88—Aug. 14. Steamship Geiser sank in a col- 
ion with the Thimgvalla; 105. Sept. 12. Italian 
mship and steamship La France collide near 
Ci hary Islands; 89. 


ndalia and Nipsic and German ships Adler ani 
wrecked at Apia, Samoan islands; 147. Dec. 
British steamship Erin of National Line, left 
never heard from; 72. 

is90—Jan. 2. Steamer Persia wrecked on Island 
f Corsica; 130. Feb. 17. British steamer Duberg 
recked in China Sea; . March 1. British 
amship Quetta wrecked off Cape York; 124. 
13. Steamboat Sea Wing, overturned in storm 
ake is.; 99. Sept. 19. Turkish 

d off coast of Jap.; 540. 


: 


iser Serpent wrecked in storm off Spain; 
. 21. British steamer Shanghai burned in 


Sea; 100. 
91—March 17. Steamer Utopia, Anchog Line, 
in collision off Gibraltar; 574. Apfil 16. 

lish ship St. Catharis’ wrecked off Carolina 

d; 90. April 22. Chiledn warship Blanco En- 

a blown up in Caldera Bay; 200. Sept. 10. 

an steamship Taormina sank in collision in 

diterranean; 50. Nov. 2. Steamship Enterprise 

k in Bay of Bengal; 77. Dec. 18: Steamer Abys- 

Guion Line, burned at sea. - 

; an; 13. Steamer Namchow wrecked in 
hina Sea; 414. May 22. Brazilian warship sank 
héar mouth of La Plata River; 120. Oct. 28. 

amer Roumania, Anchor Line, wrecked off 
tuguese 
-1893—Feb. 


: battleship Victoria sank in cOdllision with 
sister ship ‘Camperdown off Tripoli, Syria; 


5 


c; 


30. German steamer Elbe sank in 
01 British steamer. Crathie_in« North 
a° 335. March 11, Spanish cruiser Reina Re- 
$2 foundered in the Atlantic at entrance to the 
ed 2 400. May 28, French steamer Dom 
coast of Galacia; 100.° 5 

‘Drummond Castle 


1889—March i6. United States warships Tag 


| Henry B. Smith, 
yon ie McGean, © 
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‘Sept. 3. British steamer Princess Alice sank 1898—Feb. 15. United States. battleship Maine 


blown up in ‘Havana harbor > 260. July 4. French 
Line steamer La Bourgoyne, in collision with Brit- 
ish sailing ship Cromartyshire; 560. Oct. 14. 
Steamer Mohegan, Atlantic Transport Line, 
Lp oe oe ey 1%. Noy. 26-27. Steamer 
» trom Boston, lost off Cape Cod; 157 pes- 
Sengers, also the crew. ® si 
1900—June 30. Fire at Hoboken destroyed or 
damaged Several ‘steamships including the. Main, 
the Bremen and the Saale, and| damaged North 
German Lloyd and Hamburg American docks; 145 
lives lost; property damage over $10,000,000, 
_1901—Feh. 22. Pacific mail steamer Rio de Jan- 
elro wrecked in San Francisco harbor; 128. April 
1. Turkish transport Asian wrecked in Red. Sea; 
180. Aug. 14. Steamer Islander, with $3,000,000 in 
gold struck an iceberg in Steven’s Passage, Alaska, 
and sank, dead and missing, 70, Dec. 2, British 
slacb-Ol-wat Condor vanished off Esquimalt, B. C.: 
1902—July 21. Steamer Primus sank i 
with steamer Hansa, on the Elbe; 112. aes 
, 1903—June 7. French steamer Libau sank in col- 
lision near baer carers 150, a 
une 15. Steamship General Slocum took 
fire going through Hell Gate, East River; 1,021. 
puss ae paca Sp ogy, Dolphin sank; 23. 
: eamer Norge, i 
ea cate ge, wrersee off Scottish 
1905—May 28. Russian battle cruiser, Admiral 


Nachimoy, sank in fight with Japan’s fleet in Bay - 


of Tsushima; loss of life unknown. The wessel 
carried $53,000,000 in gold. July 2i. Boiler. ex- 
Dlosion on U. S. Gunboat Benington, San Diego; 
Calif.; 65. Sept. 13. Japanese warship Mikasa sank 
by explosion; 599. 

1906—Jan. 21. Brazilian battleship Aquidaban 
sank near Rio de Janeiro by explosion of powder 
magazine; 212. Jan. 22. American steamer Valencia 


lost off Vancouver Island; 129. Aug. 4. Italian ~ 


emigrant ship Sirio wrecked off Cape Palos; 350. 
Oct. 21. Russian steamer Variag on leaving Vladi- 
He ae accidentally struck ‘by a torpedo and sank; 


1907—Feb. 12. Steamer Larchmont Sank in Long 
Island Sound; 131. Feb. 21. British steamer Berlin 
stranded off the Hook. of Holland; 100. Feb. 24. 
Austrian steamer Imperatrix gvrecked; 137. March 
12. Explosion on French battleshjp Jena killed 117, 
July 20. American ‘steamers Columbia and San 
Petro cpllided on the Califorhia coast; 100. Noy. 
a ot ines steamer Kaptan, foundered in North 
ea; 5 t 


explosion off the 
Ying Kin 
Steamer 
San Pablo sank off the Philippines; 100. * iY 
1908—Jan. 23. Collision between steamship 
d the White Star liner Republic off 
Nantucket Lightship in fog;-six. Passengers saved 
by “‘CQD” (before SOS) sent by wireless operator 
Jack Binns; first time radio was used 
rescue. Aug. 1. British steamer Waratah, from Sid- 
ney via Port Natal for London, left Port Natal 
July 26; never heard from; 300. Nov. 14, Steamer 


foundered off Hongkong; 300.,Nov: 6. 


Scyne sank in collision with steamer Onda off - 


Singapore; 100. Ye: thy 

1910—Feb. 9. French Line steamer General 
Chanzy wrecked off Minorca; 200. 

1911—Feb. 2. Steamship Abenton wrecked; 70. 
April 2. Ste: p Koombuna wrecked; 150. Sept, 
5. Steamship Tuscapel wrecked; 80. ept. 
25. French ad neo Liberte sank in explosion 
at Toulon; 285. Nov. 23. Steamship Roumania sank 
bag Ts ies Pe 60. 


12—Jan. 11. Russ, Russian steamer, foundered — 


in Black Sea; 172, March 5. Spanish, steamship 
Principe de Asturias struck rock off Sebastian 
Point and sank; 500. March 21. Passenger steam- 
ship Cachepol sank off coast of Peru; British offi- 
cers, 25 passengers$ crew of 45 Chilian sailors; 80. 
March 28. 
typhoon off Australian coast; 130. April 8, 
excursion steamer, sank in collision near © 
Egypt; 200. April 14-15. White Star steamship Ti- 
tanic sank ,after collision with iceberg in North 
Atlantic; 1,517. April 30. Steamer Texas blown 
up by mine at entrance to Gulf of Smyrna; 64. 
Sept. 23. Russian steamer Obnevka sank in Dvina 
River; 115. Sept. 28. Japanese steamer Kickermaru 
sank off coast of Japan; 1,000. ; 
1913—March 1. British steamer Calvadas lost in 
blizzard in Sea of Marmora; 200. Mareh 5. German 
torpedo-boat destroyer S-178 sank in collision with 
cruiser Yorck, near Heligoland; 66. March 7. Brit- 
ish steamer Alum Chive destroyed ‘by dynamite ex- 
plosion, Baltimore; 50, Oct. 9. Steamship Volturno 


wrecked by fire and cxplesion in midocean; 135. - 
Nov. 9. Steam collier t. 


dgeport wrecked in- St. 

Lawrence Baet 44. ee oe Gi ce a errak 
, ©» Lake erior, . steam, 

Henry B Bint 2 ™m Lake Huron, the steamers 

‘Charles. S. Price, 28} Isaac 


aish sank in storm; 150. Nov. 27. Steamer 


in sea 


British steamship Koombana: lost in 


escadores; 200; July 28. Steamer 
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M. Scott, 26; Hydrus, 24; ahd Argus, 24, with 
many small craft. * 
1914—March 31, Sealing steamer Southern Cross 
wrecked south of Belle Isle Strait; 173. May. 29. 
Canadian Pacific steamship Empress of Ireland 
Sank in collision with Danish collier Storstad in St. 
Lawrence, 1,024. Sept. 18. Steam schooner Francis 
_ HH. Leggett wrecked near mouth of Columbia River, 
, Oregon; 80. Oct. 30. British hospital ship Robrilla 
“wrecked on coast near Whitby, England; 54. 
ae 4915—April 3. Dutch steamer Prins Mauritz off 
"Cape Hatteras; 59, May 7. Cunard Line steamship 
‘ Lusitania, bound from New York to England, sank 
in 18 minutes dfter attack by German submarine 
boat, when going 18 knots, 10 miles off the Old 
| Head of Kinsale, southeast tip of Ireland; 1,198 
(including 124 Americans), July 24. Steamer East- 
_ land overturned in Chicago River; $12, Aug. 13-14. 
-. Steamship Marowijne, in Gulf of Mexico; 97. Aug. 
ras 16. Dredge San Jacinto wrecked off Galveston, 
. Tex.; 50. Aug. 16, Dredge Sam Houston wrecked 
of Galveston, Tex.; 56. Aug. 19. White Star liner, 
Arabic, sank by German submarine off Ireland; 44. 
Nov. 7, ‘Italian liner, Ancona, sank ‘in Mediter- 
4 ranean by Austrian submarine; 206. 
1916—Jan. 22. Steamship Pollentia foundered in 
mid-Atlantic. Feb. 3. Steamer Daijin Maru sank 
in Pacific; 160. Feb. 26. French auxiliary cruiser 
Province sank in Mediterranean. Of nearly. 4,000 
‘on board 870 were saved. June 5. British cruiser 
Hampshire sank by German mine in Orkneys; 
Earl Kitchener and several hundred others lost. 
ri Aug. 29. United States cruiser Memphis wrecked 
sty at Santa Domingo; 33. Aug. 29. Chinese steamer 
Hsin Yu sank off coast of China: 1,000. Aug. 29. 
Japanese steamer Wakatsu Maru wrecked on coast 
of Japan; 105. Oct. 20. Steamer Marida lost on 
Lake Erie; 20. Nov. 3. London and N. W. Railway 
“steamship Connemara and British steamship Re- 
*.. ,triever collided and sank in Irish Sea; 92. Nov. 
21. British hospital ship, Britannic, sank in Aegean 
f Se& by a torpedo; 50. 
° , J9vi—Jan. 25. ‘British cruiser, Laurentic, sank 
' off Ireland by mine;. 350. Feb 8. American mer- 
chant ship, California, sunk off Ireland by Ger- 
man submarine; 41. April is. British troopship, 
Areadian, sank in Mediterrdnean by German sub- 
marine; 279. July 9. The British warship Van- 
. guard blown up ateher. dock in a British port; 
_» 800,, July 27. Japanese freighter Koto Hira Maru 
i wrecked on island near Alaska; loss, $1,000,000. 
_ Oct. 17..U. S. transport, Antilles, torpédoed at 
sea; 70. Dec. 6. U.S. destroyer, Jacob Jones, 
sank. off Scilly Isles by German submarine: 64. 
Dec. 30, British transport Aragon sank in Medi- 
terranean by torpedo; 610. 
_ +, 1918—Jan. 21. British troopship, Louvain, sank 
in Mediterranean by torpedo; 224.’ Feb. 1. French 
'\ + ‘steamer; La Dive, sank in Mediterranean by tor- 
© -pedo; 110. Feb.’ 5. Tuscania, British ship with 
- +. U.S. ‘troops sank off Ireland by torpedo; 213 
' soldiers. Feb. 24. Red Cross liner Florizel wrecked 
near Cape Race, N. F.; 92. April 25. Chinese steam- 
Ship Kiang-Kwan sahk in collision off Hankow; 
, 500. May 1. American steamship City of Athens 
| sank in coNision off Delaware coast: 66. May 10. 
‘British troopship Santa Anna torpedoed in Medi- 
_terranean; 638. May 23. Moldavia, British ship with 
U. S. troops, sank in Atlantic by torpedo; 53. 
May 26, Leasowe Castle, British troopship, sank in 
, Mediterranean by German Submarine; 101. May 
j + U.S. troop transport, President Lincoln tor- 
bedoed by U-boat; 26. June. The U. S. S. Cyclops, 
19,300 tons displacement, left the Barbados, West 
Indies, on March 4, 1918, and never. heard of since. 
| She had on board 309. June 27. British ing tee 
7 ship, Llandovery Castle sank by submarine off g- 
land; 234. July 6. River steamer Columbia sank in 
Illinois River at Wesley City; 87. July 12. Japanese 
_ battleship Kawachi blown up in Tokayama Bay; 
: 500, July 14. French troop ship Djamnah sunk by 
| torpedo in‘ Mediterranean: 442, July 19. U.S. 
j ' cruiser, San Diego, sank by mine, off Fire Island, 
’ N. Y.; 50. Aug. 3, British hospital ship, Warilda, 
torpedoed off England; 123. Sept. 12. British trans. 
port, Galway, Castle, torpedoed in Atlantic: 189. 
i . Se ae 26. U. S. ship Tampa, torpedoed off England; 
1 118. Sept. 30. U. S. ship Ticonderoga torpedoed in 
Atlantic; 213. Oct. 6. Otranto, British ship with 
U. S. troops, sunk in’ collision off Scotlan ; 431. 
Oct. 10. Irish mail steamer, Leinster, torpedoed 
in St. George’s Channel; 480. Oct. 25. Canadian 
aoe Princess Sophia sank on coast of Alaska; 


q 1919—Jan. 1. British steam yacht Iolaire (Eagle), 
r; off Stornoway, Scotland; 30 of 300 saved. Jan. aa 
Steamer Yuma sank enroute Pedro d’Macoris. to 
New York; 79. Jan, 17. French steamer Chaouia 
lost in Straits of Messina: 460. Sept. 9-10. Spanish 
steamér, Valbanera, lost’ between Havana, Cuba, 
a and Key West, Fla.; 500. Nov. 9. American’ steam- 
'. ship Polar Land vanished off Nova Scotia; 51. 


% 1920—Jan, 12. French steamship sank in Bay of 
P pieces. 500. 
1921—Spanish steamer Santa Isabel’ storm- 


. Wrecked near Villagarcia; 214. March 18. Steamer 
Hongkong hit rock near Swatow, China; 1,000. 


4 
\ 


bg 


1922—Jan. 4. Greek ‘torpedo boat blew up : 
Piraeus; 55. May 20. British steamer Egypt, in co! 
lision off! France; 98. Aug. 26. French battleshipe 
France, 23,000 tons, hit rock and sank off Qui-- 
beron Bay; 3. Aug. 26. Japanese cruiser’ Niitalka: 
sank in storm off Kamchatka; 300, Aug. 29. Chilians 
steamer Itata sank in storm off Copumbo; 301... 
1923—March 10. Greek transport Alexander sank! 
off Piraeus; 150. April 23. Portuguese mail steam 
Mossamedes went aground at Cape Frio, Africa;, 
220. July 13. The Mallory liner/Swiftstar left Gulf. 
end of Panama Canal, never heard of; 33. Sept.: 
3. Fleet of seven U. S. destroyers, including thes 
Delphy, S. P. Lee, Chauncey, Fuller, Woodbury, /. 
Nichoiss, and Young, went on rocks in fog off 
Honda Point, Cal.; 22. ‘. ker |) 
1924—-March 11.. Ward Line steamship Santiagoi 
sank in storm®*off Cape Hatteras; 25. June 122 
Explosion on U. S. S. Mississippi, at gun practices 
off San Pedro, Calif.; 48. Bi 
1925—March 12. Japanese steamer Uwajima Ma 
lost in gale off Takashima; 103. Aug, 18. E 
cursion steamboat Mackinac, on Narragansett 
Bay, boiler explosion; 47. E d 
1926—April 27. Passenger steamer Chichibu 
grounded in storm off Horomushiro, Japan; 230 
Aug: 28. Passenger steamboat Buryvestnik smashed¢ 
into a river pier near Cronstadt, Russia, and sank= 
300. Oct. 16. Troopship blown up in Yangtse River 
at Klukiang, China; 1,200. Oct. 20. British navy 
sloop, Valerian, sank in storm south of Bermudas 
84. Deé. 20. Oil' tug, Linseed-King, overturned ing 
Hudson River at New York City; 45. y} 
1927—Aug. 25. Japanese destroyer Warabi, sank 
and destroyer Ashi crushed in collision wi t 
cruisers Jiutso, and Naka, off Bungo Straits; 129 
Oct. 25. Italian steamship, Principessa Mafalda 
blew up and sank, off Porto Seguro, Brazil: 314 
1928—July 7. Chilean transport, Angameés.5j 
wrecked in storm in Bay of Araunco; 291. Nov. 12: 
British steamer Vestris, N. Y. for South America. 
sank in gale off Virginia; 110. Danish cadet ai $ 
iliary sailing ship, Kobenhavn, left Montevedeou 
Uruguay, in Dec. 1928, bound for Australia; ne fer 
heard from; 60. di 
1929—Jan. 2. Steamship Malakoff \ (formerly the 
Pannonia), in Mediterranean; 40. April 22. Japan~ 
ese steamer, Toyo Kuni Maru, crashed on Rocky 
Cape Erino; 103. Aug. 30. Coasting steamer, Sai 
Juan, sank in collision with tanker, off Sante 
Cruz, Calif.; 10. Oct. 7. Norwegian steamer, Haa- 
kon VI, hit rock in storm and sank near Flore 
44. Dec. 21. Chinese ‘steamer, Lee Cheong, sank on 
way from Swabue for Hong Kong: 300. i 
tps Meme 2. Ferry-boat capsized near Tobata 
110. June 10. Oil ‘tanker Pinthis sank in. Ma a 
es Bay in collision with coast steamer Fail 
ax; 50. . 
1931.—Jan. 20. Russian steamer, Javaria, sa nit} 
in storm in Black Sea; 50. Feb. 9. French steamel 
Porthos, sank in snow storm off Kobe, Japan; 506 
March 11. Chinese steamer exploded in Yangts 
River; 300. April 1. Collision of French immigran 
steamer, Florida, and British aircraft carrie y 
Glorious,~off Malaga, Spain; 40. June 14. French 
See oreee steamer, upset in gale off St. Nazaii ee 
1932—May 16. French passenger , motors Dig 
Georges Philippar, burned and sank in Arabiati 
Sea; 41. Sept. 9. Steamboat Observation, carrying 
workmen to Rikers Island, blown to bits by e « 
plosion of boiler, in the East River, N. Y. City; ‘128 
Dec. # Japanese destroyer, Sawarab, up 
side down by gale off Formosa; 105. } ee 


turned up: 


1933—Jan. 4. New 41,000-ton French steaniet 
L’Atlantique, burned in ‘English Channel; 17. aT 
1934—Jan. 21. Chinese steamer, Weitung, ’ Orn) 


Yangtse River, burned and sank; 216. March 19% 
Japanese torpedo boat Tomozuru upset west 0 
Nagasaki; 103. Sept. 8. American steamship Mor 
Castle, Havana for New York with 318 passenger.y 
ee crew of 231, took fire off Asbury Park, N. J. 


1935—Jan. 24. Ward Line steamer Mohawk, iz} 
collision off New Jersey coast with Norwegian 
freighter, Talisman; 45, July 3. Japanese er‘ S19 
steamer, Midori Maru, sank in collision in 
Inland Sea; 104. ; 
1936—Jan. 12. Freight steamer Iowa sank in ge : 
at mouth of Columbia River, Ore.; 34. Noy. Bf 
German motorship, Isis, sank in storm off Land’ 
End, England; 39. Dec. 26. Italian steamship 
Cesare Battiste, hlew up in harbor bf Massaual 
Eritrea; 36, a 
1938—May 5. French liner Lafayette burned | 
dry dock in Havre. _ \ q 
1939—April 19. French lfmer Paris burned ¢ 
Havre. Sept. 
sank in the Atlantic on the way to Montreal, | 
miles west of the Hebrides; 92 of the 1,104 
gers lost. Li 
1942—Jan. 
broke in two in a storm off 


id 
' 
: 


H 


\ yj F 


Islands; 290 persons were «lost: 40. were. los 
off a freighter’ which sank -in the ‘same \ storm 
9: m¢h liner, Normandie, burned at hew 


Mo 


3. British merchant ship, Atheniaily 


~" 
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r, New York City, then turned over and lay |-Oct. 26. American steamshi : 
: 1 i F p President Coolidge 
he botto: H (owned bY American President Lines) chartered 
and operated by War Shipping Administration 
foe Ae = Army, struck a mine and sank in South 
acific; 5. : 
is 1943—Announced June 6. Medium sized U. S. 4 


freighter and U. S. tanker collided ‘“‘a few days ; 
ago”’ off East Coast of U. S. Freighter loaded with = 
i ammunition; sank. Tanker burst in flames. Cas- wget? 
- 3. American transport Wakefield (for- | ualties: Ammunition ship, 41 merchant crew and zk 
S. S, Manhattan) damaged by fire in the At- | 25 Navy Armed Guard. Tanker 8 merchant crew ‘\ 4 


tic. Salvaged and towed to an Atlantic port.land 10 Navy Armed Guard. 


Merchant Fleets of the World 


Source: Lloyd’s Register of Shipping; figures cover vessels of 100 tons or over 


No. of} Gross On |No. of] Gross re) No. of} Gross On_|No. of| Gross © 
Ships} Tonnage}| July 1 |Ships| Tonnage July Ships/Tonnage|| July 1 |Ships|Tonnage 
a fff ———— en a) Se ee | 
31,983] 23,672,698 ae 34,786,132)|1¢ . . .|32,408 166,954,659. 
31,926] 24,236,865 Bs. of S5,998, ASOIOTT. shee fPG oo ec eats 2 2,482168,074,312 
ee 7 | 37,550,477 ‘ 
7) 39,485,788 ...{29,255|/50,919,273 
40,920,551 20... ./31,595|57,314,065 
5 | 41,447,825) )1921 .. .)33,206|61,974,653 
41,912,520) 2... .|33,935 | 64,370,786 
2| 43,144,909 23 ...|33,507 |65, 166,238 
44,600,677) | 19% -|32,956|64,023,567 ‘ 
46,970,113//1925, . .|32,916/64,641,418||1937 .. .129,524/65,271,440 
.../30, 49,089,552 .../32,615)|64,784,370 38....|29,409/66,870,151 
«. .128,901133,501,855|\)1915. . .|30,720| 49,261,769 27... .|32,175|65,192,910 . - -|29,763/68,509,432 


ra 


GROSS TONNAGE OF MERCHANT FLEETS OF CHIEF NATIONS 
U. S. Gr. Brit. |Germany| France { Japan |Norway|Holland| Italy Belgium’ 


Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
2,285,728/1,826,068]2,529,188] 1,522,547 |1,736,545 


Se 
wo 
ort 


7 7 
,151,552)/2,216,643)1,847,453]2,771,022}1,508,916 |1,896,534 
Ween we 8 156,008 /2,152,524/2,059,001/2,307,164| 1,552,382 |1,757,605 3,60 
225,294|2,029,884/2,299,405/1,806,576}1,288,245|1,283,790] 193.538 
3,380)}2,233,631)/2,325,266}1,857,829)1,591,911 11,370,097) 313,276 
pe! ,245,194/2,995,878/2,1]4,190)1,848,348 |2,406 
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MERCHANT VESSELS LAUNCHED, BY COUNTRIES 
United Kingd.| Dominions Denmark France Germany Holland ‘ 
No. Tons wo. No, No. 


618|2,065,624| 109/203,644| 30] 60.669]  50|.93,449] ...|...... 99|183,149 
342| 1.084633  51| 46,078} 21] 73.268 : 
481|1.478,563| 79] 43,750|  38]137,230 
185] 499,011] 30] 11,191] 33/122,095 
234| 764,307| 16] 13,295) 15] 97,338 


italy Japan Norway Sweden |United States|Oth’r Co’s.|World Total 
No.,{| Tons |No. { Tons | No. 


509| 2,474,253 

101) "128,776 
87.709| 3 2} 53|53,8 ; 

7 : 38} 14] $2,607 ; 
350 6 "5 1 eat 411,334 16] 76,333 24°300] 444/1/545.196 


Knots and Miles 


Statute Mile is-5,280 feet | the area of the surface of the earth. 
aan Be toa Santen most of the old miles, The Geographic Mile is 6,087.1 feet in length 
length from about 3,300 feet to | and equal to one minute of longitude of the equator. 
sersacet, Bios suckle | knot being’ a speed of one nautical mile an hou 
aie SM oad ‘A Nautical Mile—1.152 statute miles; a Fathom 
—6 a é hedhearages Be ee mile, or 608 feet; 
J t. or ‘ eet. Te Sophos 
cosets at oust Corea 
i i t in length:} multiply i les by 0. . 
ete alee ee ee pole tiles into statute miles, multiply nautical miles by 
“sphere surface is equal in area to|1,15157. : 
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No.| Tons |No.| Tons | No.{Tons| No. Tons 
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Distances by Water from New, York ‘City 103 tne 
. Source: United States Hydrographic Office, Navy Department. ‘ d 4 
Miles Miles sls 
Place—Route and Season — Piace—Route and Season 
Naut. |] Stat. i 
» Aarhus, Den.-—-Winter; E. bound..| 3,654 | 4,208 || Charleston, S.C.,U.S.A-........ 
Summer; BE. bound. .....:..-.. 3,824 | 4,404 Charlottetown. BLE. Pi vis Gut 
Acajutia, Sal. 2,850 | 3,282 of Cans 
“Acapulco, Mex.—-Via PanamaCanai| 3/443 | 3,965 Cherbourg. Tr. —wWinter 
4 Via Magell. Str... ........+-%- 11,524 | 13,270 Sum : E. bound 
Adelaide, Aust. — Via Pariama, Christlansted, St. Croix, s 
Tahit., Syd., & M 10,904 | 12,557 || _ Virgin Passage.............. 
~ Via St: Vincent & Cape Town. 12,650 | 14,567 Cienfuegos, Tae Wis Crooked I. 
Aden, Arabia—Wianter; E. bound 6,521 | 7,509 & Windward Pass........... 
, ; >» Summer; FE. bound............ 6,539 | 7,530 || Colombo, Cey.—Winter; E. bound, 
are pa, Corsica Winter: E. bound| 3,965] 4,566 Suez Canal; S. of Sokotra I. 
Summer; E.:bound...,........- 3,983 | 4,587 Summer; E. boun . Vv! 
Akira “Africa —Via St. Vineent, C. Canal; S. of Sokotral......... 
1) SUT res (a Co ae ae 4,674 |- 5,382 || Colon, C.' Z— Crooked I. & 
an te faster © Nigeria “winter: #. bound} 3,622 | 4,171 Windward Pass............. 
«= Summer; E. bound........0... ,640 | 4,192 || Copenhagen, Den.—Winter: 
Amapala, Honduras—Via Panama bounds sap Ee chs cation tee 
oar anal . 2,762 | 3,181 Summer; FE. bound. 
ta) ’ Ambrose yieht. via" Ambrose Via Pentland Firth (Winter)... sot 4 
ieee MOPTISOTION sah ch chests bis = alae <! <iet ec 20 23 Via Pentland Firth (Summer) . 4 
fi Via Main Channel. 24 28 || Coquimbo, Ch.—Via Panama Canal 5,145 5 
’ Via Swash Channel... :: 21 24 Cortu, I.of Corftu—Winter; E.bound 5, 
“Amsterdam, Neth. — Winter; Summer; E. bound............ 5,22. 
MOURA Sie isle ois aie'esk os 3,410 | 3,927 || Corinto, Nic—Via Panama Canal - 3,109 
Summer; E. bound............ 3,511 | 4,043 || Coronel, Chile—Via Panama Can. . 5,572 
Angra, Azores—Winter; E. bound.| 2,181] 2,512" Via Magellan Str.......... 9,368 
Sty Summer; E. bound.......4.... 2,173 | 2,508 |} Culebra I. (The Sound), W.I. . i fs 
Antilla, Cuba-—Via Crooked I. Pass. +2: 1,412 ‘umans, Ven.—Via Mona Pass. 2,1 
Antofagasta, Chile — Via Panama Curacao (Santa Ana Hbr.) W. I— A Ru 
MORIA Ei Pet syd ete ee win die late okTe 4,157 | 4,787 Via Mona Pass..........:... 2,037 ' 
peribhelags Pe: ——Winter; E. bound| 3,386 | 3,899 || Danzig, Ger.—Winter; E. bound. 4,667 ” 
Summ POUNE 4. ieee ce 3,487 | 4,015 Summer; E. bound... ......... 4,363 § 
. Aquin’ Bay. Haiti—Via Crooked I. Demarara River, Brit. Guiana.’ |” 2,553 
, & Windward Passages 1,444 1,663 minica I a Roseau, W. I.)—Via Ww 
Arica Chile—Via Panama Canal. 3,938 | 4,535 minceaaa BA PEt ry Neat 1,923 3) 
Auckland, N.Z: —Via Panama Canal 8,529 | 9,821 || Dover, Eng. pik i E. bound.. 3,7: 
‘ea Aux Cayes, Haiti—Via sieges A Summer; E. bound... ......... 3358 
_.& Windward Passages. . 1,44 1,666 || Esmeraldas, Ecuad.—Via Panama $ 
é Le Pea Rea ath peace Canal «oid badaing Genet 2,868 
a 5 nea, entina A 08 ‘eru—Via Panama 
“Bahia Honda, Cuba—s. bd 1226 |. 1/412 || Fall ‘River, Sie: U. ac A 3 | 
Binewe Bison Weis | 1458 | 298 || mumasinee Bee wicker 2 
5, arbados (Bridgetown ; 106 a ta, = fi 
Barcelona, a. Spain— Win ter:E.bound| 3719 | 4/283 und : sie N. i id be pltas 5,968 
, AR ee simale Ves 3,737 | 4/303 Summer; E. bound.) 212222277: 5.983 3 
Fede Basse Terre, Guadeloipe, W.I. Via AES PE Fasthet bg fiat. 51° 20’ WN. long. ae i 
: neg: r ‘ #2 bl 
ae Basse Aaa ois LW mE AN B. bound: 32a 
pag Ose apceede a Passage... ..... +. 5 1,763 || Fayal Azores—Crossing “ie | 
| Belize, B ia Str.ot FizS.ba.| L704 | 1963 || "Lone ona) in Lat. 40° 30 N 2,4 
ele Bermuda Give Fath. Hole Anch.).. 681 784 || Fernandina, Fia., Arce 2 
: op’s. Roe! Fishguar les— Winter;E. bound ; 
te long. 6° 277 W5—-Winter: ©. bd."| 2.934 | 3,379 cepa as we Rega Pre sort 
ae Sioned 4513/50. win ats 3.035 | 3,495 || Fiume, A.H.— Winter; B. bound... 5.5830 
L -Bluetields, ‘Nicaragua Summer; E. bound. . B60 
} Via Crooked I. and Wirid. Pass..| 2,001 | 2,304 |] Fort de France, Martinique. W. 1 i 
Dik Boeas SO ey ae 2,048 | 2,3 gada Pass... 1,977 
Leg a0 ‘ass. i 358 dl Nort. Pond eee ane ee 977 
_ Bombay, India— Winter; B.bound;| “—"< 58 || Fort Fone ne alaad Souad 127' 
\ Via Sues angler. aa t oe 8,174 | 9,413 || Fortune Island, Bahamas... . ~~ 1 
Summer; E. bound; Via Suez Casal ,192.| 9,434 || Funchal, Madeira—Great Circie.. | 3 
or hanes nae = Winter; E. boun oes oney Galveston, Tex., U.S. A.—S. bound 2 
Boston, Mass., U.S. A—Via Oi ; Galen ha ee. Fgh cr 2, 
. Cod Canal & L. I. Sound. . 234 269 Summer: E. bound... : 3" 
Via ne oO Vineyard Sd., as ae ynia.. Smee sehiig es 4.79 
‘ oc! I ..) eate cones 1 —wWinter- FE. bound. 
Nh “outalde Nantucket Light Vessel. . 378 435 Ngee’ a MES ECS 
nis ies a ck R se ee IS Sounds & e0a Georgetown, Brit. G cer Dee tists, EY 
A p Slue 9 334 || Georgetown, Brit. Guiana... ..... +58 
"Boulogne, Fr.—Winter: E. bouad..| 3,250 | 3,743 || CRtaltar Sailer cae bound, 36 
/© | ~ Summer; E. bound.!. 2... 2! 3'351 |. 3.859 || Gipraltat. Ste. te nat aes nar Ae 3, 
ue Bremen, Germ.—Winter; E. bound| 3/628 178 
: (Summer; E. bound.....-.. 0... 7. 4,294 
; ' Brunswick, Ga., U.S. A.... 8... ve 859 
Stay COLURS, *Col.— Via Panama 
5, 2 een Rixeha. = piteana teins: Aen 2,728 
wenos es, Arg.—Direct....... {871 4 
, Via Pernambuco, Bahia; Rio de peat 
__ Janeiro, & Montevideo... ... ~~} #8, 6,914 
G7 Sanmer me bound. "| Sapa | $028 = 
4 jummer; HE. Dound.,........ 4 3 64: Via Crooked I 
%) Caleutta, ind. — Winter; E. bound: : Pass. . 
Rye) Via. Suez Can.; 8. of Sokotra 1] 9,816 | 11,304 Aen i Pana), Ecu.—Via Pan- 
ipl Alle Summer; BE. bound; Via, Suez Via bape sti stttee eee 
{ Can.; 8. of Sokotra I......... 9,834 | 11,324 ‘avana, Cu etonnG ae 
, Caldera, Chile—Via Panama Gan..\|° 4'319 | -4'97 Wharf)— Inside: 8 ‘ouse 
babs Cepeeee ayia Fanama Can... 3.363 "87. Outside: S bound: bound 
' {a Magellan Str, ate eloeeees 9,613 | 11,070 |! Halifax, Nova Scotia ”.72 2° 7727°7 
_ Cape Haitien! Haiti. ..). 02.0102: 1,283 | 1,478 || Hamburg, Ger.—Winter; E. bound 
OAM Be vincent, oe olgoe | eas || oumamets E. bound oa! 
1 ae fe eee Eousd.—Via Pan- A oka ‘Hampton Ai iter, B. pee as5e. 
dete sia lols ders oe .588 | - 2,980 Summer ey ; 
Bacar: “COL —Via Crooked ‘Is. ‘ong Kong—Winter: KE. bound Vis 
5 ong— 
& Windward Pass........... 1,853 | 2,134 * EES Winter ps Ae 
Carupano, Aust Via Virgin Pass. 1893 | 2,180 Summer; E. bound: Via Suez 
esr oars Winters, vi. bound $038 | 2.327 ||| | Canal: 8. of Sokotra I. 
Mela ‘| i Panama, San Franciscc 
setnere sk. GAT Yokohama & ge 


Quiater nck. 


eee. ee ea a 


af 


Route and Season 


Guaira, Ven.—Via Mona Pass. 
Pall fet: E, bound. . 


" ner; E. bound 
P I.—Via Panama Canal 
j 4 *palintane Channel. ....... 
: Francisco, 


’ Panama, San 
a G. o, & Yokohama......... 
Ago Honolulu, Yoko- 
Shanghai & Hong Kong . 
Spm 


onolulu & YokKo- 
Pana, ama, | Honolulu & Guam. . 
bound, Via Suez 


Sin 
Bites, Colombo, &s Singgpore: 


E. uni 
nta, Ecu.—Via Panama Canal. 
as aibo, Se asada La Guaira & 


avy Yard), ney: 
ia Panama Sone: 


re_ Islan 
ae 


Town, Great Inagua I. 
eh i a oH 


cent & Cape T 
Cape Own 
for hy bound: Via Sues Canal 
oie Via Suez Canal 


. 


Bees tee! 


can se 
: 


—\. . 
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Stat. 


13,806 
14,015 
13,411 
13,432 

7.718 


15,329 
rece 


13,288 
13,326 
13,346 
13,314 


13,335 
3,007 


2,566 
2,598 


14/893 
15, rare 
12° 962 


ce World Facts—Shiproute Distances from New York City 
Miles 
Naut. 


i Plata, Dom. Re 


I. Pass. . 
Portsmouth, N. H.,U. S. A.—Out- 
side Nantucket Lightvessel. . 
Bipeiow, Caba— via Creoked ss Pass, 


arrios, 
of Florida; S. 
Puerto Cab Natio” 


vs Anegada Pass. 


”_ ', ee at Fe ee 
‘ ’ 4 
228 i 
Miles 
Place—Route and Season, 
Naut. | Stat. F 
(acta I ETE. i 
Naples, Tt. —Winter; E. bound.. 4,182 | 4,815 
-_ Summer; B. bound. ........... ‘ 4,837 
Nassau, N. P. I—Via NE. Provi- 
dence C a Seer Fe 962} 1,108 
New_ Orleans, & A.—S. 
bound; Dutetde S. ‘of ‘Dry 
Tortugas, & via 8. W. Pass... 1,727 | 1,989 
_ S&. bound; ‘Outside: S. of Dry 
Tortugas & via S. Pass... 1,711 | 1,970 
Net a I., U.S. Ay ~<Via Long , 
land Sound . Lids &-sthgtcil 138 159 

Outside Long Island: .)2°/1217! 158 182 
Newport News, Va., U. 8. Alli 22: 289 333 
Norfolk, Va., U.S. A.. 292 336 
Neuvitas, Cuba—Via Crooked’ 1! 

WASH oy Os IS Ee 1,274 | 1,467 
Odessa, Rus. = ae E. bound 5,353 | 6,164 

Summer; E, bound 5,871 | 6,185 
Oslo, Nor. caerintar, E. boun .601 | 4,147 

Summer; E. bound......... 3,771 |. 4,342 
Paiti, Peru—Via Panama Canal._ 2,874 | 3,310 
Panama, C, Z.—Via Crooked I. & 

Windward Pass............... 2,017 | 2,323 
Para, Brazil—Great Circle. 2222. : 946 | 3,392 
Paramaribo, Guiana.......... 11! 2,334 | 2,688 
Pensacola, Fla., U. 8. A.—S. bound; 

uutside: S. of Dry Tortugas. . 1,618 | 1,863 
eee Firth (lat. 58° 42’ N.; long, 
nt he a bound 3,077 } 3,543 

Brain E. bound . 3,247 | 8,739 
Pernambuco, Brazil. . ,698 | 4,268 

Via Barbados Crossing at eo : 

pe. 37 3,927 | 4,522 
Philadelphia, Pa., U. 8. A225 cam 235 271 
Plymouth, Eng.—-Winter; ©. bon 3,033 |. 3,493 

Summer; E. bound. 3,134 | 3,609 
Pointe a Pitre, Guadeloupe, W. I.. 1,652 | 1,903 
Ponce, P. R.—Via Mona Pass. . 1,462} 1,684 * 
Port ae Jamaica Via 

Crooked I ” & Windward P Pass. .| ,1,423 1,639 | 
Port Arthur, Texas............. 1,855 | 2,136 
Port au — aiti—Via Crooked 

I. P. aeaue LR SN BIR 1,372 | 1,680 
Port Banes, Cuba—Via Crooked I, 

PRB OO: of ches ce ee 1,216 |} 1,400 — 
Port Buenaventura, Col. — Via ‘ 

Seis I. & Windward Passa- iz 

es, Panama Canal & e Balter 2,371 | 2,730 
Port Cote, St. Lucia, W. I—Via ‘ : 
- Ane epee ry eke 1,747 | 2,012 

‘ort Draco ‘aeus) Gr.— ne 

E. Leg: 4,699 | 5,411 

4,717 432° 

1, Pass. 1,216 1,400 
Port Limon, C. R.—Via aces Xs 

& Windward Pass,.......... 2,047 | 2,357 
Port Lobos, Mex. veeuceee|, 2,992 | 2,394 
Port Natal ea a we ype 7,577 | 8,725, 

‘ort oO iD, y W. I= ¥ 

Via V: virgin Pass 1,939 | 2,233 

Via Barbados. 2,032 | 2,340 
Port Sai 5,922 

er; E. d 6,943 
Port Townsend, Wash., U. 

Via Panama & San Francisco. . 6, 

Via Magellan Str, & San Francisco 16,012 
Portland, Me., U..S, A.—Via Am- ; 

brose Channel; Vineyard Sound 

& Pollock Rip Slue.......%... 349 402 
3 Outside; Nantuoket Lacie 419} , 483 

‘ortland a f , 

Panama Canal. ...- 5,886 | 6,778 

Via Magellan Strait... 33.1. ¢: 13,760 | 15,845 


1,270 | 1,453 
395 455 
rede | 188 
"347 | . "400 


Tacoma, 
Can: 


na! 
Via Magellan Str. 
Talcahuano, Chile 


Mii“ ‘Semana Bay, 
ie ‘San Diego, 
i Pawn Canal ee eet aka 


San Francisco, Cal., U. S. A.—Via 
Panama Canal............-. 


omer: sa 
al. 


Sea & S. of Quel port att has 
Trinidad (Dragon's Mouth: lat. 10° 
43’ N., long. 61°45’ W.), W. L— 
Via Anegada Passy ales ieee 
Tumaco, Col.—Via Panama Canal 
Tuxpam, Mex.—Via Habana, Pro- 
reso and Tampico.......... 
Valdivia, Chile—Via Panama Canal 
Valparaiso, Chile—Via Paes ' 
vis Staallesi ‘Str. me tise boats 
Vancouver, B. C.—Via Panama 


‘San Juan del Norte (Greytown), 
ahs —Via Crooked I. & Wind- 


ard Pass 
‘ Ouside: S. bound: Via Straits of 
Florida 


Via aeecien Str. abies jee 
Vera_ Cruz, ex.— Via Pabene, 
Cuba & Prasted| Mexico.. 
wee Cs eer tert on Hepa 


Salaverry, Peru—Via Panama Canal 
Sanchez, Dominican Rep., W. I.. 
Santa Marta, | Col. rials Crooked L 


Windward Pie Bir Rae ae eae . fi 
Santo Domingo, D. R.—Vi 65° ae “AN Ee SE Ee 


eee ee odes 


» -.. Savannah, Ga., U.S. A 00 806 Rhum 54 fet Paes She sek 
: \ + Seattle, Wash.—Via Panama Canal 
parr hy! Via Magellan Str.............. 


ae 


Ali Via Sues Catal mine bound 
: uez Canal, Colombo, Sing- oked LP et tale sayin cake 
- > apore & Hongkong; Summer; 


13,056 
13,074 


Via Suez ae eas Sat 

apore, Hongkong hang) 
Winter; E. bound . 

Via Suez mone Colombo, ee 
apore, longko 

Summer; E. aoe a oa 


Str. 13,539 
‘Via si Suez anal: Winter: E. bound] 10,154 


* ViaSuezCanal;Summer:E. bound 
; Sit cae Panama & San 
A 


13,557 


Be eo a vin Su Sid ame els eae: 1,366 
New York(Navy Yard) ,N. ¥. to— 


Boston, Mass. (Navy_ Yard)—Via 

Pollock Ri an L. Lé Vine- 
fyard Soun 

Georgetown, S. C., 


Via Long Ty Sounds. 15.) s i: 
Via Su Suez Canal; Winter: E. bound 
ViaSuez Canal; Summer:E. bound! 13'455 15,494 Yard) 


Race ie | DISTANCES, BETWEEN PORTS IN ASIA 
aa a : Statute Miles 


) es 4 U 
we s an 1@ [-} = / 
e| 2 | 3| $2/ 2 | $3] 22] sa 

i £ gs a as |] OF 
= lon a is S 
AA Ls Te ne ——— |——_ ————— 
A ea 334] 777| 683] i902 1596] 1072 
‘Batavia 2052) 1795} 2904] 606] 2165] 3812| 3293 ; 
@Gnton ei dr, 96] 822] 1077|\1748] 306] 1990| 1466 
_. § Colombo 3496| 3399] 4367] 1825] 3618] 5280) 4756 
peuctow. xz 529) 906] 541] 2092 1457| 930] 14 
Hong Kong........... ——0|__727) 981)" 1674] © 211] 1894| 1370] 1am 
Manila... _727|__ 6} 1338] 1578] _719|-9209| 17981 Ga 
\ Shanghai 7 __981| 1338|" 0| 2545] 808] 1135] 634 : 
_1674|_1578| 2545] 0} 1796| 8458] 2034 
Swatow 211}_.717| 808] 1796] 0|_ 1722] 1198 
Vladivostok... 1894} 2202) 1135] 3458) 1722] _ 0] 4153 


‘ 1466, 1370] 1725} 634) 2934) 41 “1153 
3) 1825] 2023] 1199 3345 1653 “1093 


ee, ee os eres eS aE 


“World Taags Fran Hates Distances; Great Lakes -. BB5: 
; DISTANCES BETWEEN WEST INDIES, CARIBBEAN AND GULF PORTS; STATUTE MILES 


ns 


LaGuayra 


SRA NE ee 8 509}1023) 1615 
PW RAN oP aeic Sh < 7 934|1054/1739 
fate Nee eed ees ae ot. 969 1185/1315)1635 


tole 
~ 
te 


521] 538]2005 
1428]2057|2560| 717 
2S Ea 27) 1: 5bL1325 Soe 106| 1488 59: 12071720] 937 
'z soacus sso] 743] E801) 123 : __0]1474|" 658) 533] “917/1193|1689| 7001 
Sey ae 864) 707]. 969)" 172|2233/1488|1474|~_0)2129|2016| 837 408) 2174 

FiGeRe ee “658/2129| 0} _263/1304|1848|2376| 919 


Spee mals presi. Seee tes oat y 2 1304/1238 0} 805)1152)1367 


mes sl cut z++--«..} 509] 934/1185] 5: eo 2 B| Leds Woes 805 0} _597)2129 


11023 1152|587\"_0) 2494 


A 3 Re, Say = 7 1367|212912494|"_ 0 
DISTANCES BETWEEN SOUTH AMERICAN (PACIFIC) PORTS; STATUTE MILES 


Mollendo 


Wis nigie ws nase 374 683] 808|1709| 1441 
; 0}1129| 226]2348]1879 


1693) 1441]1879| 778}2051} 410 0) 1517}2482 1297 “#26| 215} 907|3769|2241 


eee: wi9 ts = 2 258/1127} 484 759 693 1785 1517 0}1190} 253)1111)1320) 645/2535) 901 


1289/1035]1480] 372)1655) 694) 426)1111/2097| 891 0} 232] 501|3396]1848 


Bi alate a - | 1496 124g 1682] 582)1853) 484) 215/1320/2284)1100) 232 0} 710|3571)2043 


“Colon to—Baltimore, 2,189: Boston, 2,484; 
Jeston, S.\C., 1,801; Galveston, 1,719; Havana, ae de ‘Janeitoy 5, 008; Arica, chile, 2,212; Catan 


“ Val 
est, 1.220; Kingsion, Jamaica, 634: Mobile, ab paralso, 3,013; Auckland. 7,499; Bombay, 14.921; 


w Orleans, 1,616; New York, 2,273; Norfolk, Hong Kong, io, 588; Honolulu, 5,395; 


; Pensacola, 1,576; Philadelphia, 2.241: Bor- | Melbourne, 9,130: Shanghai, 9,853; Singapore, 
+ 5,295; Gibraltar, 4,989; Glasgow, 5,208; | 12,097; ellington, 7,491; doh, 846; 
mburg, 5,838; Havre, 5,313; Liverpool, 5,237; | Angeles, 3,354; Seattle, 4,630; jer 


mouth, Eng., 5, 130; Buenos’ Aires, 6,276; | 3,737; Vancouver, 4,643. 


The Great Lakes —S—s- 


Superior |Michigan| Huron Erie |Ontario 
350 307 206 241 193 
160 118 101 57 53 

1,290 923 5 ‘ 
20,710 22,400 9,11 E ’ 
LIMAG Fare 5:5 sisneasllt * 10,900 4,950 3,980 


pest soundings in feet..........-. 
miles) water surface—U. S. 
cia , Canada. . 


alias Bes ws.: Brs70 t91040 24850 | 23570 east 
ea pre) Mestre droinage ee Oe Ng CEST ae aaa 47.570 | 115110 | 15/920. 


To 
fear surface above mean sea level in feot alee at 
bitude, NOTth.....-+eeserereceeeerseerneeees 


Beet rrstahpr 35 Hintnweee va s45* 


cece er 
siapeh pounder meeeeecccccicc] Bas | BE | 


sures for mean surface above mean sea level | 599.94 (April, "1928). Michigan, 582.28. (July, i 


: 877.25 (Jan.. 1926). Huron, 582.32 (July, 1929 
pa a a eleva- | 577.35 (Feb., 1926), Erie, ‘574.27. (June, 1929 
1900 of the surface reat Lakes | 569.43 (Feb. ne “Ontario, 248.73 (June, Ae) 


e sea peg Superior, $0.64 isept. 1916); ' 242.68 (Nov., 1934 4 

DAKE ST. CLAIR wey 

; Clair f | level. Its extreme length is 26 miles and extreme 
ot a Taos ane utes dis width 24-miles. . The improved Beas channel is 

Epectway. through Ww 18% miles long, with least width of 700 feet and 

into Lake Erje. It has low marshy shores | gentneo? 95 reet. Of the 460 square miles of water 

t Taaximum depth of about 21 feet. | surface: 180. 180 is. in “tne United States and 28 in 

datum is muah as above: mean sea Ognadey tite. *s : 


. 
, 
. 
’ 
. 
® 


"Holland (28,291); 


_ Eranconia, Br......... 2. 2 


- 


as a why 


Reg. Brea 
Tex. L’gth| dth |Dpth 


Ft. In. |Ft.In.| Ft.In, 


{ Name 


Queen Elizabeth, Br...... 


a) Normandie, Fr.......- 4/117 9} 57 6 
Suen Mary, Br 2)118 : 7 3 
Europa, Ger...... 4) a3 4 
Conte di Savoia, I 6 tae 
Aquitania, Br Z 3 aes 
le de France, Fr. 7 Odean 
Nieuw Amsterdam 7 aheeee 
Mauretania. Br. 4 #1 $5 4 
tAmerica; U.S... 2... 7 Be 
WROMA, The. eee eee 6) 82 8 ve 
*Augustus, It........... 9| 82 8 
PASHOUD ORT T-rich ain ss 00 2), 87 30 
*Stockholm, ‘Swed 83 35 
*Georgic, Br............ 82 4) 48 


Cap Areona, Ger......... 


*Dominion Monarch, Br. .|27,155|/657 84 he 
*Capetown Castile, Br... . |27; 702 82 42 
‘Britannic, Br. 6.1," Bec Sees <2 ae s 
Empress of Japa Bois of 205) 

Aten, Br. ha . - |25, 689) 83 43 


- *Athlone Castle. Br. 
*Stirling Castle, Br... 


) 
oo 
ANNA AAAH OWN MO OO HH OOMINIAWA AM OOIPENEN Pi AAD OPO POE 


w the —) 
DOO OSA SHOW he 0000.00 9 SONS NANI AN ROW WW AUT BPD nim SSOWOCRK CARO 
~ 
to 
DUCTS BIRONS _ COBO OTRO NTO9 C0 He He NIO9 CO RIED it OHS CUED BO HA AT NTA RORY BD 09 BY 09 KI G9 C9 09.00.00 HE CHEN ON OO EN DOO ENDO 


5 a ae 75 3} 33 1 

78 21 37 8 

75 21 33 0 

75 2| 32 9 

75 21 41 7 

27 75 2| 41 7 

Lp A fa 7 83 5] 32 4 

*Winchester Castle, Br. | /20,012|631 6} 75 5| 37 5 
Seythia, Br..............|19.761]600 7| 73 8] 40 7 


*Motor ships. 


- * World Facts—Great Ocean Steamships 


Great Ocean Steamships and Motorships © 


: Source: Lloyd’s Register of Shipping 
(Note—The length is from the stem to the fore part of the rudder post.) 


Canton, Br... ...........|15.784 
Almanzora, Br. 
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tLloyd’s lists the tonnage as 27,000. _ iy 
(a) The Normandie (renamed the Lafayette) was burned 


(Feb. 9, 1942) at her pier in New York ar che 


overturned. She was bought by the U. 8. Government which has salvaged her.’ 


" ‘ 


_ At the outbreak of World War II there was a 
total of 178 ocean steamships and motorships (pas- 
senger) of 15,000 tonnage or over, 

The Gdynia America Line (Polish): had two 
trans-Atlantic liners (motor ships)—the Pilsudski 
(14,294) and the Batory (14,287), with two ships, 
each with a displacement of abofit 15,000 tons, un- 
der construction. 

‘Due to sinkings, scrapping and fire many ships 
are missing from the above list. (See The World 
Almanac for 1940, page 685, for the last complete 


pre-war table.) The tonnages are given in paren- 
_ theses. } 


Bremen, German (51,731); Rex, Italian (51,062); 
Empress of Britain, British (42,348); Statendam, 
Champlain, French (28,124); 
President Coolidge, United States (21,936) - Hansa, 
German (21,131); Terje Viken, British (20,638); 
Warwick Castle, British (20,107); Oxford, British, 


(20,006) ; n 
Monticello, United States (19 
Ceramic, Bri 


zu, German (18,160): Conte Rosso, Italian (17,879 
Britis 


castria, 
(15,501); 


. The Bremen and Rex were destroyed by f 
the Monticello, Mount Vern al 
bem ay on and Rotterdam wer 
As governmental and semi-official urces of it 
formation are unavailable for the aureauell Me 
above data cannot be considered complete and fin 


<t 


BY SAILING VESSELS 


, Columbus, in 1492, ‘sailed from Spain (Palos) 
Gulf of Mexico in 70 days, Aug. 3 29 Oct. 
The best day's run was 200 miles, His flag- 
Was the Santa Maria. The other vessels 
vere the Pinta and the Nina. From Palos they 
ent to the Canary Islands, and it was not until 
ept. 6 that they left the Island of Gomera. They 
Were not out into the open sea until Sept. 9, His 
second voyage, in 1493, from Cadiz, Spain, to 
Dominica, in the West ‘Indies (Sept. 25-Nov. 3) 
fas made in 40 days, but the land-to-land passage 
@S Only 21 days; his third, to Trinidad (May 30- 
y 31) in 1497, in 62 days; his fourth and last, 
Honduras, in 1502 (May-July) in about 62 days, 
but ae Jand-to-land time (May 26-June 15) was 
S 


She American-built, British-owned ship, James 
ines, sailed 21 nautical miles (knots) an hour, 
#0r several hours—a record. She sailed from Bos- 
ie n eight to Rock Light, Liverpool, in 12 days, 
no Ss. 
||. The wing Cloud twice made the voyage from 
w York to San Francisco, around Cape Horn, 
89 days. The “medium” clipper, Andrew 
Kson, did it in 89 days. 
he British tea-clipper, Thermopylae, sailed in 
5 from Liverpool, England, to. Melbourne, 
: Ore is in 63 days, 18 hours, 15 minutes. 
he Northern Light, ‘“‘medium” clipper, sailed 
San Francisco to Boston in 76 days, 6 hours. 
Tun north from Cape Horn was made in 


lays. 

the clipper Red Jacket, built at Rockland, Me., 
ed from N. Y. to Live 1 in 13 days, 1 hour, 
Minutes. The packet ship, Yorkshire, in Nov., 
5, sailed from Liverpool to New York in 16 


Surprise was one of the first clippers built 
@ New York. She was designed by Samuel 
then only 23, and built at East Boston by 
lamuel Hall. She was only 1,006 tons register, 
Mt solidly built and fairly sharp in the bows, 
ler bowsprit was 30 inches diameter and extended 
} ig from the stem, nearly a fifth of her own 
Ingth. Beneath that bowsprit was a gilded 
. She carried about 1,800 tons of cargo, and 
‘complement at first consisted of four mates, 
WO boatswains, carpenter, sailmaker, steward, 
9 cooks, thirty able bodied seamen, six ordinary 
m, and four boys. In one round voyage, from 
York to San Francisco and from Hong Kon 
London with tea, the Surprise earned a ne 
fit of $50,000 over and above her expenses and 
Own cost to build! 
The sg Starr King once sailed from 50 de- 

BS south to the Golden Gate in 36 days, a rec- 
fd. She was 8 days more getting into San 
francisco, owing 

ly. 1244 days 

les of 


utsid: 


to ba 8 The Golden Fleece took 
from the Equator to within 200 
San Francisco. Those 200 miles took 
another week. - 
he Atlantic, in the race for the German Em- 
or’s Cup, in 1905, sailed from Sandy Hook to 
Lizard, England, in 12 days, 4 hours, 1 min- 
and 19 seconds;.3,013 nautical miles, average 
d The best day’s run was 341 
mau ; 1928 she crossed from En- 
Hand in 23 days. The Yankee came from Bishop 
Y to Boston Light in 1936, in 22 days, 
urs, 7 minutes. 


BY OTRER POWER VESSELS 


he first steamship to cross the Atlantic was 
' Rising Sun, in 1818; built in Britain by Lord 
: She ‘voyaged to South Ameriea. 
ie first American ship to use steam in cross- 
an was the Savannah, 350 tons, built 
fork City, which left Savannah, Ga., on 
24, 1819, and reached Liverpool in 26 days, 
ng 18 of which she used her side-paddles. 
i vessel with steam auxiliary. 
ern, on her maiden voyage from 
New York, covered the dis- 
, in 15 days. Her best record 


stol, England, t 
in April, 183 
10 h 


as days, 10 hours, 15 minutes. 
he Britannia, first Cunard liner, in July, 1840, 
from Liverpool to New York in 14 days, 8 


J May, 1851, the Pacific reduced the Atlantic 
d to 9 days, 19 hours, 25 minutes. 

e Persia, in 1856, did it in 9 days, 1 
nutes; the Scotia, in F, 8 days, 2 

48 minutes; the City of Brussels, 


in 1869, 
days, 22 hours, 3 minutes; the Baltic, in 


machines and other coin-operated gam- 
+ Re E $7781 600 into the United States 
inthe 1845-1044 Ageal year and thereby 

; sa". as the eral-tax laws j 

e hay eat of $100 was paid on these 


. ‘ 
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laws prohibiting the operation of aming devices. 


4 


Fast Ocean Passages by Ships 


1873, in 7 days, 20 hours, 9 minutes; the City of 
Berlin, in 1875; in 7 days, 15 hours, 48 minutes; 
the Arizona, in 1880, in 7 days, 7 hours, 23 min- 
utes; the Alaska, in’1882, in 6 days, 18 hours, 37 
minutes; the Etruria, in 1888, in 6 days, 1 hour, 
55 minutes; the Majestic, in 1891; in 5 days, 18 
hours, 8 minutes; the Lucania, in 1894, in 5 days 
7 hours, 23 minutes; the Lusitania, in 1908, in 
days 15 hours; the Lusitania, in 1909, in 4 days 
11 hours 42 minutes; the Mauretania, in 1910, in 
4 days, 10 hours, 41 minutes, at the rate of 26.06 
knots an hour. ‘ 

The foregoing records, since and including 
1856, are between New York and Queenstown, 
averaging 2,780 nautical miles. 

The Deutschland, in Sept., 1900, went from 
Sandy Hook, New York, to Plymouth, England, 
in 5 days, 7 hours, 38 minutes. The Leviathan, 
Oct. 4-10, went from New York to Cherbourg in 
5 days, 6 hours, 21 minutes, at an average speed 
of §24.67 knots. * 

In Aug., 1933, the Italian Steamship, Rex, 
crossed the Atlantic, from Gibraltar to Ambrose 
Light, New_York Harbor, 3,181 miles, in 4 days, 
13 hours, 58 minutes. 8 

The Europa of the North German Lloyd Line, 
on her maiden voyage, went, in 1930 (Mch. 20- 
25), from _ Cherbourg Breakwater, France, , to 
Ambrose Channel Lightship, New York Harbor 
(3,157 nautical miles), in 4 days, 17.-hours, 6 min- 
utes. In July, 1933, she covered that route (3,149 
miles) in 4 days, 16 hours, 48 minutes (average 
27.92). In June, 1933, Ambrose to Cherbourg, 3,196 
nr in 4 days, 19 hours, 57 minutes, (average 

The Bremen, of the North German Lloyd Line, 
on her maiden yoyage, went in 1929 (July 18-22) 
trom the Breakwater at Cherbourg to the Ambrose 
Channel Lightship, (approximately 3,164 nautical 
Miles) in 4 days, 17 hours, 42 minutes, at an ayer- 
age speed of 27.83 knots, or nautical miles, an hour. 
She returned to Plymouth, 3,082 miles, in 4 days, 
14*hours, 30 minutes (average 27.91). In July, 1932, 
Ambrose to Cherbourg, 3,199 miles, in 4 days; 16 
hours, 15 minutes (average 28.51), In Nov., 1934, 
Cherbourg to Ambrose, 3,092 miles, in 4 days, 14 
hours, 27 minutes (average 28.00). ¢ 

The Queen Mary, Cunard White Star liner on her 
Maiden voyage, May-June, 1936, went from Cher- 
bourg to Ambrose, 3,158 miles, in 4 days, 12 hours, 
24 minutes (average 29.13). She returned, Ambrose 
to Cherbourg, 3,198 miles, in 4 days, 15 hours, 15 
minutes (average 28.74). 


On Aug. 8, 1938, the Queen Mary arrived in New 


In Aug., 1937 the Normandie covered the east 


bound course, 2,936 miles, in 3 days, 22 hours, 7 

minutes (average 31.20). « ‘ Fi i 
The light cruiser Omaha, of the U. S. Navy, in 

1923 (May 8-11), steamed from Djamond Head, 

Oahu, Hawaii, to the San Francisco Light Vessel, a 

distance of 2,091 miles, in 3 days 3 hours 40 minu 

40 seconds. The average speed was 27.76 miles an 


hour. 7 

The U. S. 8S. Memphis, which brought Capt. 
(now Col.) Charles A; Lindbergh back to the 
United States after his airplane flight from New 
York (Mineola) to Paris (Le Bourget), left Cher-. 
bourg, France, at 4:35 p.m. (Zone-1) June 4, 1927, 
and arrived abeam of Cape Henry Light (Dela- 
ware Pe heed at 4:00 p.m. (Zone plus 5) June 10, 
1927; a distance of 3,320 nautical miles at an ayer-= 
age speed of 22.21 knots for the run. Captain H: 
E. Lackey, U. S. N., was in command of the ship, 

The U. S. warship, Lexington, left her anchor- 
age at San Pedro, Calif.,-at 1.01 p.m,,.on June 9, 
1928, and arrived at Diamond Head Light, Hono- 
lulu at 11.08 a.m., on June 12—2,226 nautical miles 


in 72 hours, 36 minutes; an average speed of 30.66 


nautical miles an hour. 


=“ Gaming Taxes Net U. S. $7,781,600 


machines, a summary of occupations subject to 
special taxes disclosed (Aug. 16, 1944). Payment 
of the Federal levy does not give the operator im- 
munity from prosecution under ‘State and local 


* s 


my) tee oe 


. 


» left Friedrichshafen, Germany, 
Lakehurst, N. J., Aug. 4,) left Lakehurst, Aug. 8, 


11.5915 p.m. James Mattern, a Texas airman, left 


' Nobile expedition flew from 


56 minutes (May 20-21.) 


Pole route (July 12-14.) 
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Fastest Trips Around the World 


1872. A fictitious journey by Phileas in 
Jules Verne’s novel, 80 days, Oct. 2 to Dec. 
1889, Nellie Bly, 72 days, 6 hours, 11 minutes. 
é 1890. George Pees Train of New York, 67 
ays, 12 hours, 3 minutes. , F . 
' 1901. Charles Fitzmorris, Chief of Police 
Chicago, 60 days, 13 hours, 29 minutes, 
1903: J. W. Willis Sayre, Seattle, Wash. 54 
Gays, 9 shouts, re mainuites. Henry Frederick, 54 
ays, 7 hours, minutes. 
c 907. Col. Burnlay-Campbell, 40 days, 19 hours, 
minutes. 
ees Andre Jaeger-Schmidt, 39 days, 19 hours, 
minutes, 38 séconds. 
1913. John Henry Mears, 35 days, 21 hours, 36 


U.S. pa eres 175 days (14 days, 
actua ing time. 

1926. Edward 3. Ryne and Linton Wells for 
The World of New’ York, 28 days, 14 hours, 36 
Minutes, 5 seconds. Their mileage, by train and 
Motor car, was 4,100; by plane, 6,300; by steamship, 


Fogg 
ec. 2! 


of 


" minutes. 


1924. 
15 hours 


1928. John Henry Mears and Capt. C. B. D. 
Collyer, 23 days, 15 hours, 21 minutes, 3 seconds. 
They left New York (June 29,) by. seaplane and 
Overtook the Olympic off Long Island. From Cher- 
bourg, July 5, they flew across Europe and Asia, 
Teaching Tokio on (July 11.) They travelled by 
steamer to Vancouver, British Columbia, (July 
ae and flew thence to New York City, arriving 
y. 22. : ) 


1929. German dirigible balloon, Graf Zeppelin, 


reached Friedrichshafen, (Aug. 10,) left there Aug. 
14 and reached Tokio, Japan, (Aug. 19,) left there 
(Aug. 23,) and reached Los Angeles, Cal., (Aug. 
26,) left there (Aug. 27,) and reached Lakehurst 
(Aug. 29,) left there (Sept. 1,) and reached Fried- 
richshafen (Sept. 4.) Approximate distance cov- 
ered 21,700 miles; time from Friedrichshafen to 
Friedrichshafen (Aug. 10-Sept. 4) 20 days, 4 hours. 

1931. Monoplane Winnie Mae (Wiley Post, pilot; 


“Harold Gatty, navigator) around the northern air 


circumference of the world (15,474 miles) in 8 
days, 15 hours, 51 minutes—June 23 at 4:56 a.m., 
to July 1, at 8:45 p.m. 

1933. Monoplane,. Winnie Mae (Wiley Post, 
alone), around the northern “air circumference of 
ithe world (15,596 miles) in 7 days, 18 hours, 4915 
minutes—July 15, at 5:10 a.m., to July 22. at 


Fast Ocean Passages by Air 


DIRIGIBLE BALLOONS 


1928. The Graf Zeppelin left Friedrichshafen, 
Germany (Oct. 11, at 2 a.m.), and arrived at Lake- 
hurst, N. J. (Oct, 15, at 5:38 p,m.), having flown 
6,630 miles in 4 days, 15 hours, 46 minutes. The 
Graf Zeppelin made the trip by the way of Spain, 
the Madeiras and Bermuda. 


minutes. ~ AIRPLANES 


1919. U.S. Navy Seaplane NC4, Commander Al- 
bert C. Read and crew, flew from Newfoundland 
to Lisbon, Portugal, via the Azores (May 16-27). 
oun eeuers at a ak eee flew non-stop from 

ewfoundlan Telan une 14-15) a dist 
of 1960 miles in 16 hours, 12 Tainutes, ae 

1926. Lieutenant Commander Richard Evelyn 
Byrd, U.S.N., flew from Spitzbergen to the North 
Pole and return (May 9). Amundsen-Ellsworth- 
Graeabeugen: RC the 
nm a dirigible a 
ing at Teller, Alaska, after having eps font Geer 
the Arctic area for Pe cgnt hours. (May 12.) 

‘, erg ew from Mi 
N. Y, to Paris, 3,600 miles, in 33 hours, 30 ele, 
(May 20-21.) Clarence Chamberlin and Charles Le- 
vine flew from Mineola, N. Y. to EHisleben, Ger- 
Rete 3,911, in 42 hours, 31 minutes (June 4-6.) 

“1931. Wiley Post and Harold Gatty crossed from 
Harbor Grace, Newfoundland, to England, 2,200 
miles in 16 hours, 17 minutes’ (June 23-24.) ~” 

1932. Mrs.. Amelia Earhart Putnam flew from 
Harbor Grace to Ireland 2,0264% miles in 14 hours, 


1937. Mikhail Gromoff, Andrey Yum 
Sergei Danilin, Russian aviators, dew nen ne 
from Moscow to San Jacinto, Cal., approximately 
6,262 miles, in 62 hours, 2 minutes, via the North 


1938, Douglas G, Corrigan flew his nine-year-old 


(July 31,) reached | 


Airways Corporation 
tor bombing 
Newfoundland to Great Britain (date not 
in 6 hours 12 minutes. 
a Newfoundland takeoff: 
in 7 hours 16 minutes later. 
Britain flying time w: 

the distance of 3,150 


‘Minutes (May 1). 
New York-Ireland-South America- 
distance of 11,746 miles in 66 hour 


hours 46 minutes (announced Ma: 


sot 


Floyd Bennet Field (5:20 a.m., June 3), and 
non-stop to Jomfruland, near Oslo (Norway); 
thence, via Post's veateed ated to ee cite mes 
Siberia to Khabarovsk, where, on June 13, 

in bad weather for Nome, but had to turn bee 


went to Lakehurst, N. J., 
Hindenburg, which took off at 11:17:27 p.m 
first to finish the trip was H. R. Ekins of 
New York World-Telegram and the other Scripp 
Howard newspapers. He returned at 11:14:20 az 
Monday, Oct. 19, having made the trip appro, 
mately 25,654 miles from Lakehurst to Lakehurst 
18 days, 11 hours, 14 min. and 33 sec. ' The gr 
elapsed time from The Worid-Telegram build: 
which he left at 8:17:30 p.m., back to it wass 
days, 14 hours, 56 min., 30 sec. The total fi 
time was 8 days, 10 hours, 26 min., and the av 
age flying speed 127 m.p.h, Ekins’ course ¥ 
By\ the Hindenburg to Frankfort, Germany; | 
Royal Duteh Airline to Batavia; by Netherlaz 
Indian Airways to Manilla; by Pan American & 
ways to Alameda, Cal.; by United Airlines 3 
Burbank, Cal., by T. W. A. to Newark, N. J. 
1938. Howard Hughes, accompanied by 
technical assistants, left New York City, 
p.m., July 10,) and flew around the world via ! 
Moscow, U. S. S. R..; Omsk, U. S. S. R.; ¥ 
U. S. S._R:; Fairbanks, Alaska; Minneapo 
, and landed in New York City at 2:34 
p.m., completing the trip of 14,824 miles im 
days, 19 hours, 8 minutes and 10 seconds. - 
1939.  Mrs,, Clara Adams of New York 
departed from Port Washington, L. I. N. Y. (Jw 
28) on the fiying boat Dixie Clipper of th 
American line and landed at Newark Airport 
15), completing the around the world trip by’ 
in 16 days, 19 hours, 4 minutes. 
1941. Captain James W. Chapman, Jr., of 
Army Air Corps, flew 26,418 miles from Washi 
ton D. C., to Washington, D. C., via Moscow. 
5 days, 1 hour and 55 minutes flying time, 7 
Army plane carried the Harriman Mission } 
Russia. : 7 | 


$900 plane from Floyd Bennett Field, Brook x 
N. Y¥. to Baldonnel Airfield, Dublin, in 28 

13 minutes (July 17-18.) British Imperial A’ 
seaplane, Mercury, completed non-stop Q 
West flight from Foynes, Ireland to alll 


20 hours, 19 minutes. (July 20-21.) 

1940. The Yankee Clipper of Pan Ameri 
ways flew from LaGuardia Field, New York 
Pal Airport, to Lisbon, Portgual (April 1-2, 
in 18 hours 35 minutes flying time. The el: 
time was 21 hours 56 minutes. “The return 
east-west, was made in 25 hours 1 minute wif) 
elapsed time of 27 hours 43 minutes. . The row 


minn| 
urs 54 minutes flying ti 
Capt. G. R. Buxton, a British Ove 
pilot, flying a loaded Lib 
plane, made a landfall crossing 4 4 
He flew 2,200 miles fi 
to a landing in Br 
His i 


1943, 


-stop 4 
ew York City in 15 hour 
Same plane made round 


our, 
charke. Revel, Air Pores eae 

é _ Air Forces Si bo 

2,200 miles from Labrador to patie 

Ears 


; | i 
{ M Pale 


. * . k , 4 ? me 
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Notable Bridges j 
"Source: Chief of Engineers, US. Army and other official data , 


Chan- 
nel | Com- Bridge 
Span |pleted 


Chan- 


Location nel | Com: 


: Span |pleted 
Outerbridge....... . ines Ce 
2,300 New York Cit; 
teens re Goethals........../Arthur Kill, 7 sia 
YS Sa .200| 1937 New York City 1928 
Port Arthur, ee aay er, 
3,500] 1931|| Orange..!......| Texas........ 1938 
Red Rock.......°. 
+#* EOSG | oe te Ped Oana acuta: 1890 
1,850} 1929|/Rip Van Winkle. . ‘laradson River, 
SKID. «4. e's flere : 
tea 1,750} 1926||Bridge of the Gods, ae Be 
-|Hudson River : Oreg.|Columbia River.. 1940 
(West Point)..| 1,632 Baton Rouge, La. ..| Mississippi River 1940 
-|East River, 1.600 N atchez, Nn Ps ea Mississippi River 1940 
i i 1940 
1,605)" -aeeall Gane Gui ; . |Mississippi River 1930 
bree \ Mo.) Mississippi River 1928 
1,500) _ 1930)|Chain of Rocks, Ill.| Mississippi River 1929 
Pe ie p= 4 ajol ieee jai — ge ota he 1938 
7 wensboro, Ky.... o River...... \ 
Bi ae og R Bee 2nd St. t. Louisvilig, man 
y./Ohio River..... 192 
te ..|Portland, Ore. oe seis ; 
Rott ctcik & i 
eut River.|Middletown, ' Dhhigten, Va.-Mor- a ens si 
Portland... .. on antown, Md.|Potomac, River.. 1941 
| eS re Blue Water High- |St. Clair River, 
+++--.--/Cincinnati...... f way} Mich., Can...} - 1938 
tere reetne yw eee 0 1900 Steel Arch 
- aS Riyer.....: 
aS Bayonne.........|Kill Van Kull. 
New York City 1931 
Henry Hudson Arch|Harlem River, 
Aft: 4755 1933 1936 
1935 Harbor.... 1932 
Hell Gate.. 
1917 
1898 
L ete 1916 
1917 
1874 


High Bridge....... 

New York City 1848 
St. Georges, Del. ..|Chesapeake and 

Delaware Canal] .500} 1941 
and.....} 1,710} 1899)|4*#inbDow*......... Sb SHE 960 


ee cheat a Pittsburgh, Pa: 1932 


Simple Truss ; 
asa" * as, | 100 Castleton..... ,...|Hudson River, 


nat cet 1924 
w tee (Ohio River... ../0 5 1917 
a 1918 
a st. 4 bo ee 1917 
CY veo. 0» Ohio River..... »-. Cincinnati, ..... 542} 1889 
at FF 2||Delaware River. 1896 
RIGGS, hsofta.s 1928 
Les Ceakis Ke 1927 
- Vertical Lift _ 
ississippi R:! Martinez, Calif... . 1930 


800 ft.; Canadian, 750 ft. (See below.) 


; is 1898. 
Lorigest hingeless arch ay in the world’’—Engineering News-Record, Santany 15, 1942. 
ae vertical et eet * Sind fo clearance of 291.5 feet; seven other spans have horizontal 
ances Tan rom 
eis ion spans each 2,310 ft. long; three of 1,160 feet; and a cantilever span 1,400 ft. long. 


River at Hell Gate; a vertical lift bridge over the 
Harlem River with lift span of 310 ft.; fixed truss 
spans over the Bronx Kills with channel span of 
girder spans. | 350 ft.; plate girder viaduct structure in Queens. 
of steel is # Boe feet ioe ‘tne total | on Ward’s and Randall’s Island, over Little Hell 
nt: 4 eee is 2, 008 feet. Gate and in Manhattan, and with conerete via- 
duct construction at points in Queens, Manhat- 
tan and the Bronx and at the- junction of the 
Manhattan branch with the Queens ,to Bronx 
branch on Randall’s Island. 
bridge is 4,000 feet long from The Thousand Islands International Bridge. 


et anchora , With a main oe of 2,300 | formally opened Aug. 18, 1938, extends “from - 
e le 


ngth inclu ,140 feet; | Collins Landing (near Alexandria Bay) in New 


line near Bronx | Ontario. This crossing, 814 miles long, utilizes the 
deck is 74 feet wide divided |islands to an ct the sas lengths enanee 3 
; roadways (separated by a curb) | The Canadian 
‘sid The towers are 377 feet rt te 
540 ae Golden. Gs Gate Bri rigee Anpath ne 


 Brid in New tha mainland, 
on bridge of 1,380 f The New R: inbow Bridge 6 over the ae River y2 
aide ae ‘over the East | below ‘the Falls, was opened in-1942 


en Oe ee a eS) nl ees. . a “= 
j ? } ar 


‘ 
‘9 
; 
i 
+ 
r, 


‘ 
i, 
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River , 


Altamaha,.......-5.6 


Altamaha-Ocmulgee.......-.: 


Delaware. .....--++.ssee--- 2s 


Kanawha-New CREAN AR 
PK ANSSB |: oie ys oes 
> 


Kennebec...... 
Kentucky....... 
: ‘ 


Maumee.........55.. 


Minnesota... 
* Mississippi . 

‘Mississippi. Upper. . 
No ae L pea ahieeg 


be ete Se wee was 


‘Missouri-Red, ‘ehive Bereais * 
Mobile 


Principal Rivers of the United. States. 


Source: U. S. Geological Survey, Army Engineer, ‘and Weather Bureau records... 


Source, or Upper Limit of Length, 


aircon nat A MR eS Sh 
Junction of Coosa and Tallapoosa Rivers, 


Elmore County, Ala.........- SP Boe Ys 
. {Potter County, Pa. in... ee as 


.|Junetion of Oconee and Qemulgee Rivers, 


Montgomery County, Ga.:.:.......-- 
.|Junction of Yellow and South Rivers, 
Newton Caunty, Ga... . 2... b ee ees 


-|Lava Lake, Deschutes County; Oreg.. . 


....|Junction 


Androscoggin. . .|Umbagog Lake, Maine...........-.--2++ 
‘Apalachicola Puibredal eines « (ies ‘Junction of Flint and Chattahoochee 
Rivers, Seminole County, Ga........-. 
pe ape tac aytahoochee:. .. |/Towns County, (6; Uy Piaeene gs Meets 
Arkansas. ¢|\Lake: County, ClO.) oars 0s dies tw ot 
Big Black (M .| Webster County, Miss..........--2. 4.0% 
-Big Horn..... .|Junction of Wind and Popo Agle Rivers, 
: Fremont County, Wyo...2.....--- 2. »« 
Black (Mo.-Ark.)......... .»...(Junetion of East and West Forks, Rey- 
nolds-County,; Mow! .-. iso: bee eee 
Blaek Warrior. .:...3.../.4- .-.|Junetion of Locust rine Mulberry Forks, 
Jefferson County, Ala@......2....+.-.- 
PATRAS tame Adicts = cicleielaine'c'sivs.s Junction of Salt Dey “Double Mountain 
Forks, Stonewall County, Tex......... 
(Canadian... 0... 26.6 Piajeatdnerdss 4 Colfax, County, N. Mex....0....-)-..--- 
_ Cape Fear...... Ae SP Hes Junction of Haw and Deep Rivers, Chat- 
ham County, N. C........ AFA es: 
Cedar (lowa) ..0...\....05. -|Dodge County, Minn... . 2... sere +s: 
CHEYENNE 6s so6 sie. eee von . |Junction' of South Fork and Beaver Creek, 
Fall River County, S. Dak.........:.. 
Chippewa. .......... eeatane: .|Junction of East and West Forks, Sawyer 
County,, WiSs ss jsut dene tase whole ometens 
NOATDATT ON ons oS woo asl sini. »>++|Colfax County, N. Mex. ...0..... italia. 
Clark Fork (Mont.-Idaho)...... Silver Bow County, Mont... .....-..... 
Wolorado CATIZ.) 8 see ees Rocky Mountain National Park, Niens 
MCOIOTAMO.(TEXAS)® .\e i's. nese 20 > Dawson County, Texas:......... p 
REOLUELD okt =.) <'s tine bale tcleve Columbia Lake, British Columbia. (122! 
Columbia, Upper. ..... ......45- Columbia Lake, British Columbia....... 
Connecieut 3... LT eek Third Connecticut Lake, N. H.. 
GORD ats itet tie te ives © PP act Junction of Etowah and Oostanaula 
Rivers, Floyd County, Ga.......... #. 
Cumberland....:.... «+.+..-+.+-|Junetion of Poor and Clover! Forks, Har- 


Tans COUNGY gUSY Ai Sates aiels Wink oe) ata wer 
Junction of East and West Branches, at 
Hancock; Ni Wei eies alae eet debe 


Des Moines. BID Ssaite oty Osh ald a aiote > Junction.of East_and West Forks, Hum- 
boldt’ County, Iowa... .....2....0..5. 
Dolores....... ERAN pic.bierslave | Dolores \County; Colorsic cj. ae cee ais 
LULU US St Cee «+.-.+.,--|Junction of Mud and Camp bee  Fay- 
| ette County, Ga.......... ae als as 
TBO RA GV AS.) terete ales oes ee -|Columbia County, Wis..............2..-. 
French Broad. ace larwierers Egle Junction of North and West Forks, Tran- 
sylvania County, N. C..!. ce... elle 
ae Porte terete ee > |Potter County,| Paw. os. cs eee tele dont 
MSH Set Aic dea Taye 4) ele od ee ean Catron County, N. Mex....: hale are ye 
Grand (Mich.)..........-.-.++ Jackson County, as male ceee bce Ses a 
MPBCOTE (CECVR) iti sa ke aie ete amayaise Liticoli: County, Ky. ig). o Sag cab ees 
Green (Utah-Wyo.)......... -|Junction of Wells ana Trail Creeks, Sub- 
lette County, WyGs2 sc) cote clo ees 
Gunnisony. 25s. 3. ie +-~.-.{Junction of Taylor yan East Rivers, Gun-' 
; nison County, Colo............. 
Molston. oes ce. et ..+++++-|Junetion of North and South’ Forks, Sul- 
livan: County, ‘Tenn... i). 2 22.0. cu 
Housatonie........ Rabaad Gacvehs ‘Town of Washington, Mass.............. 
PEIMUOISNA LS sisi Sais’ Sf evaiaystce scrote 5 ee -|Henderson Lake, Essex County, N. ¥... 4 
SERIA EPOUN Giese wise craic 'siele s acon s Mouth of Bishop Creek, ElkoyCo., Nev. 
MINNOIS it .s e's ncias 6 arate tse eecobet Junction of Kankakee and Des Plaines 
: Rivers, Grundy County, I... ........ 
Towa,....... atc Rlolepectaytts toe ++-|Junction of East and eel Branches, 
. James (N.,Dak.-S. Dak.)....... Wells County, North Dakota.” ~. 1.7127" 
James | (Va. SOBRE BE 
Jefferson-Beaverhend-Rea Source of Red Rock River 1 in Bouwanicad 
John Day...’ en 
_ Kanawha.. 


Source 0 


ne 
Rivers, Baldwin yenaney, Ala... 


Fay- 


Outtowy: a) 


7 


Atlantic Ocean. . « uC Bo) ; 


Atlantic Ocean... 
Atlantic Ocean, ..... 


Gulf of Mexico, .. 
Gulf of Mexico... 

Mississippi River. . 
Mississippi River. - 
Yellowstone River... a fe 
White River... 4. 7...5 
Tombigbee River..... if 


Gulf of Mexico...... Bi 
Arkansas River......- , j 


Atlantic Ocean.......-)) | 
Towa River. ..../ss2. sil 


i 
Missouri River. ......'. Bit 
Mississippi River.. ees | 


Arkansas River. eee | 4 

Columbia River: .._. | A 
-|Ariz.-Sonora Bd. line... a 
-|Matagorda Bay Liao VF 


Pacific Ocean. 


Ohio Giver 
Deepwater Point rey 
Delaware Bay..... ar, | 


«-|}Columbia River... .u. 4 


Mississippi River... ...7 


Colorado River®.......J 


' 

et 
Apalachicola River. >. .} 
Green Bay...) 05:2 ep 
Tennessee River..... +1 i 
Lake Ontario. ..... | 
Colorado River: .......) 
Lake Mich igan.......4) | 
|Ohio River oe 


Colorado ‘River. PES ok 


Colorado River... veseeed 
Tennessee . a. 
Long Island Soudd! 
Upper New_York Bay, | 
Humboldt Sink........} 


Mississippi River Bex 


Mississippi River, 2. 0) 
‘Missouri River; . se a | 
i 


Hampton Roads. .:. Bent | 


Missouri River........} 
Columbia River. peren 


ay 


Ohio River’: 5. he sue 


a 
Ohio River... 1.7. 2a 
Missouri River.) <3 | 
3{ Amante ne ae | 


onto Rivers 24 
Pacific Ocean. . Rs 
ees River... epee 

Missouri River, . er Pe 
-|L. Brie ,Fort Wayne, in d.| 
are Ocean: ..... : 
Ohio River... ee 


ais 


World Facts—Great Rivers of the United States 
Source, or Upper Limit of Length : Outfiow 


fle-Alabama-Coosa.........|Junction of Etowah and Oostan 
a : Rivers, Floyd County, Ga mea 
Ging awe Bie dpa ebb acclsays ft tan 


ongahela. 


River 


eas 


ae eee) INO. ne. en 54 eee Pamlico Sound 
anceee h and*South Forks, Ashe ti 
N.C. Kanawha River 


Ji h ERE Ra ee Cou V} Missouri River. ...1... 
nadian............ Fe »N- Mex... ~..,.}/Canadian River 


Ve © ee Chesapeake Bay....... 


. WYO ea es. || Yellowstone River. 
Se eT a ee I _ .| Chesapeake Bay.. 


Lf ee See Sa Albemarle Sound...... 
WIR Paes 3 oI B ay 2 ai Mississippi River,..... 


9 Gali nt eee tae Sabine Lake.......... 
a. 


5. ; bo ckus» ode... |Snake Rivers..che can 
Wa o cvalewiguew « aeds Middle Forks, 
_|Suisun Bay... . 


Rivers, Knox County, T - 
.|Junction of North and West Fi of j 
FrenchBroad, TransylvaniaCounty,N.C.|Ohio River. .... dine oem 
ented Junction of East and West Forks, Monroe 


i NG, WYO0t se ap sees oe ..-| Yellowstoné River,.... 
',;Junction of East and West Forks, Kauf-| : 4 
man County, Tex. 2. ai02 wos.c «le «on ...--|Galveston Bay.....,-. 
Darke County, Ohio.....,..........5 -{Ohio. RIVER. c:c0h os wa , 


eeoe es - /ereMmphll County, Tex...,.-..05..620.+- 


Home waeale s Penobscot River....... 
Be a ea a ea Mississippi River. ..... 


wugeng, OPCs. cio sake rte Vig ahaa ool. Columbia River..... at 
“Bad Desert, Vilas County, Wis.....|Mississippi River...... 
boned Junction of Tallahatchie and Yalobusha 

Ri : NESS. Sa. 5S isiphe,~ Bivefoaieeeti 


Missoutl Er. <sct 


oe 


4 


Mat q 
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Principal Foreign Rivers 


(Leth 
M’s 


River 


River ‘Outflow 


River Outflow 


Al .,.../Hudson Bay...| 610|\Jordan.....|/Dead Sea... ... Rio . Theo- 
Rebaeed: .. .|Atlantic Ocean.|3,900)Kootena Columbia Riv. . | dore Roose- 
Amu Darya|AralSea......- 1,500|La Plata. .. .|Atlantic Ocean. velt (River 
Amur...... Tartary Strait .|2,900 Arctic Ocean. . .|2,800|| of Doubt). . 
Arno.. he Mediterranean.. aoe ane fe tis oye severe jes 
Athabaska .|LakeAthabaska) i} ea Ee St. dese. 
Back.......|Arctic Ocean,..} 605) 000)\St. Law’nce 


St. Maurice|St. Law. Riv... oe 
Salween ...|Gulf of Marta-| 4) 
an 


eens eee Ay. 


Bra’putra..|Bay. of Bengal. /|1,6 
z Dnieper River 
Vistula River I 
.|Hudson Bay . i anerpetee| a San Fran- ta 
Atlantic Ocea .....| 575]| cisco.....|Atlantic Ocean. 


Black Sea... I} eae i pa Sas’tch’an. .| Lake Winnipeg 
Murray Rive | .»...}/Hudson Bay.. .|/1,660|Seine....... English Chan, . 
Black Sea... IN’ ......./Gulf of Guinea. 
Black Sea.....| #800) Nile....... 
».|Sea of Azov....|1,100/Ob...,..... “OL OD: ...4:: 2 
,|Danube River. 50/Oder....... Baltic Sea.....| 55 Ta 5 
Dvyina, i} ....|Atlantie Ocean. ; ute 
Northern.| White Sea..... } .--.|Atlantic Ocean./1, ...... | Danube River. 
Ebro... -|Mediterranean. | ..-..{St. La. River. . iber. 2. 57.'. Mediterranean.} 
LO Seres ee North Sea... .. |Paraguay. ..jParana River .. | : a... . | Bupbrates. 7.) j 
Euphrates, .|Persian Gulf... |Parana.....|La Plato River I ..|Para River. - 
Fraser. ...../Pacific Ocean..|. 695/Peace,..... Great Slave Ry.|1,065/Urai........|Caspian Sea .. 
Gambia....)/Atlantic Ocean. | Paraguay Riv. 00) ... | La‘Plata River 
Ganges..... Bay of Bengal.. Ros "eens .|Adriatic Sea...| 42 .....| Gulf of Danzig.| 
‘Garonne. ..|Bay of Biscay..| °385)Purus...\.. Amazon River.|1,850/\Volga..,... Caspian Sea. 


Hamiiton. .}Lake Melville. .| -35 Red (of No.)| Lake Win’peg. . 5 ....| Tasman Sea. 

2 ..|2,700)/Rhine.. ..../ North Sea.....] 700 oe’ 
....../Arabian Sea..../1,700|)Rhone...., es 500 Yangtze. ... 

-|1,400) Yapura.. 


SH 2,300, | : ves: 


ry | 
Congo (1,425,000): Nile (1,293,040 
Iga (592,000); St. Lawrence 


eters—Comparative Scales 


{ | Fahr- Fahr- 
Centi-| en- Reau- | Centi-| en- 
grade,| heit mur, grade, | heit 
200° | 212° soe 100° | 212° 


Thermo 


-| Fahr- 
centle vee 
rade er 
Too" | 212° | Water Boils 
= at Sea- 


Reau- 
mur, 
80° 


Reau- 
mur, 
so° 


Level. 36.7] 98 |Blood Heat 0 0 
35 95 0.9\— 1. 
32.2] 90 4 5 
Alcohol Boils 3 
i 9. 


-4 
55 1 .2 
-8)-1 Tallow Melts 
2 -8 
45 
«2 -3 


_, To reduce Fahrenheit to Centigrade, subtract 32 degrees and multiply by 5/9: to r = 

to Fahrenheit, multiply by 9/5 and add 32 degrees: to reduce Wesatunar to Gentichiaan mmuitipie B 

Pe For the duration of the war, one red pennant will be a warning to small craft: two r 
or a storm warhine without direction: two red square flags with black centers will be a 


warning’ Storm lights will not i - 
a remain, Route ete ee Bane ia hin Flags for small craft, storm and hurricane 


Absolute Zero—Absolute Temperature 


Absolute zero—the point at which, theoretically , absolute zero was reached in 
“34 molecular motion ceases—exists at 459.6 degrees | Onnes in the physical labatatey or pe. Gan ev 
a ow the Fahrenheit and 273.15 degrees below | of Leyden,’’ says C. G.° Abbot Secretary 

e Centigrade zero points. This is the beginning | Smithsonian Institution, at Washington, 
of what is known in dynamic meteorology as Abso- | date of June 27, 1933. Sg 
lute Temperature, as determined by observation of Dr. Wander Johannes de Haas, founder of! 
the contraction ‘of gases when cooled, and from | Perimental Physics at Be University of 3 
thermo-dynamical considerations, 2 announced in Feb., 1935, that he had real 


SA temperature 0.8 degrees, Centigrade, from the, titelvia) abot Absolnte Eats of a « 


Bahco drna saat elat SL 
us Great Earthquakes 


a ‘Time 5 Place ‘ Deaths Time Place 
1693, Sept.....:.|Sicily, Italy............ 60,000 || 1910 
1708, Feb. 3 ESTEE SRSA ies ras Sai tc 200,000 || 1915, Jan: 13... 
1755, Nov. 1 Lisbon, Portugal SAE 50,000 || 1923, Sept. 1. _ >: || Tokio, Yokohama. Je 
; ; Feb, : a, Italy. 6... ae k ADE 
1797, Feb. 4..... | Quito, Eeuador. |. 7°! a reid i oar fer aon ee hh 
1868, Aug. 13-15.'| Peru and Ecuador. |‘ **’ , 25,000 || 1932’ Dec. 26 
1883, Aug. 20-88. Island ot Java. ini cade 36,000||1933, March 10..|Southern Confornis 
‘ . 31....| Charleston, S.C. . 1711 "° ‘ j eX 
1366" April 18-19; |San Francisco, Calif.) *. 500 1938: aah ora a 
1906, April 17... .| Formosa Island... /. 17 Many || 1940. May 34° °° 
1906, April. 16i.2. Valparaiso, Chite Rates Ly sat 1940) Noy at: a 
~ 1907; -+..+| Kingston, Jamaica. ./_*! ; (941, April 15. ° 
1908, Dec. 28°) Sicily and Calabria...” 7eraga|| Ye ABT 18. 
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Important Reservoirs in the United States 


a he 
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Source: U. S. Department of. the Interior, Bureau of Reclamation Ns 
Name State River , Acre feet ome od ss +9 

Ariz.-Nevada | Colorado 32,359, 2744 19, 544,302|/162,700} 120 
Montana Missourt. oi. 5. a ten « 19,412,000 25,420| 245,000] 189 
ash... 232 -|Columbia.......... ,700,0002 S180 78 82,000) 151 
Kentucky. -|Tennessee?... 2... 6,100,000 | 1,987,691/256,000} * 184 
Okla. otetaa OG |: Wing ae 5,825,000 | 1,898,082|)145,000 91 
Kentucky.,..|Cumberland. ._. ). , 782,000 | 1,884,070} 56,380! 100 
California. . Sacramento ie tae 4,500,0003) 1,466,330] 29,600] 35 
3 1,437,980) 107,200 29 
1,016,655] 44,600 9 
36,460) 40,200) 72 
749,457| 50,000 42 
749,457| 61,000) 129 
40,985) 38,260] 40 
651,702} 32,000} 21 
555,250) 56,055 25 
547,430) 52,500 40 

534,396] 31,1 58.5 
508,328] 90,400, ; & 
462,708} 17,800}° 23 


448,371! 39,400] 31 


HIGH DAMS, UNITED STATES; (height and crest in feet; volume in cubic yards) 


River 


Comp. 


Purpose Crest 


Hght. Voiume 


Colorado 
Sacramento 
Columbia 
fe 
te 
Owyhee 
Skagit 
San Gabriel 
Pacoima 
Mokelumne 
Boise 
Mokelumne 
Se eA Merced 
Shoshone 
San Gabriel 
Colorado 
San Joaquin 
Bronx . 


River 
Missouri 
op hear Platte 


pp 

Oklahoma-Texas} Re 
California 

-| California 
South Carolina 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
South C 


ior (Quabbin) 


Kentucky 
Massachusetts 


- River 


umbon...:.... Romanche 
t 4 ..|Aar 
Noguera Pallaresa 


DENISON ae TEXAS i ay 

construction across Red River, five mi 
the $54, 000,000 Deni- 
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Purpose Compl. Hght, Voiume 
1935 443 379,320 
1931 373 45,000% 
1920 338 288,000 
1934 214 1,850,000 
1932 1,081,000 
1936 255 300, 

933 250. pst ‘ 
1930 200 224,100 
1930 144 1,400, 
1928 190 800,000 
1936 180 4,000,000 
1932 200 968,000 
1927 247 320,000 
1935 394 135,000" 


project_consists of a controlled moisture rolled 
earth-filled~embankment, outlet ,works, concrete 
spillway, and powerhouse. 

The main embankment will be 14,000 feet in 
length and will have a 7,800 foot dike extension. 
Maximum base width of the embankment will be 
1,150: feet and the at s cis anieet 670,. W: 
40 feet wide. 
earth fill 

g used in construc- 
tion of the main embankment and dike extension. 

The reservoir formed by the dam, when filled, 
to the elevation of the. spillway crest. will extend, 
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upstream about 80 miles to the vicinity of Gaines- 
ville, Texas. A northern arm of the pool will 
- extend abbut 60 miles up the tributary Washita 
River Valley to Ravia, Okla. Greatest depth of 
the pool will be 130 feet and the surface area will 
; be 127,600 acres. 
s BONNEVILLE DAM, OREGON 
‘ Improvement of the Columbia River, between 
) Oregon and Washington, was undertaken at Bonne- 
: ville one September 30; 1933, under the provisions 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act. The 
:. ‘project was formally authorized by Congress in 
hs the Rivers and Harbors Act approved August 30, 
: 1935. It is located.on the Columbia River abouti 
40 miles east of Portland, Oregon, jand_ may be 
; Teached by railroad and highway. The main 
, as features of the work are a dam, a powerhouse, ship 
locks, and fishways. The total estimated cost of the 
project with an installation of ten power units is 
? $80,886,000, of which $39,178,000 will be charged to 
ait power and the remainder to navigation. 
eae The dam, locks, existing power plant with its 
Lies present instaHation ‘of six units and appurtenant 
; works at Bonneville were constructed and are 
being operated and ‘maintained by the Corps of 
Engineers, U. Army. Present installed ca- 
4 pacity is 518,400 kilowatts, the maximum capacity. 
The transmission and sale of, electric energy gen- 
/| + erated at Bonneville as well as that generated at 
+ +*\ Grand Coulee Dam are under the supervision of 
\ Na the Secretary of the Interior through the Bonne- 
gh alan ville Power Administration, Portland, Oregon. By 
Feb. 1, 1943, 87 contracts for the sale of power 
had been signed, 17 of which are with industries 
producing war material. . y . 
The Bonneville system of high tension lines 
totaled 2,300 miles (Dec. 31, 1942); by June 30, 
+ 1943, 2;500 miles of lines had been built. 


BOULDER DAM (BOULDER CANYON) PROJECT 

aie Boulder Dam, originally Hoover Dam, completed 

in 1936, by the Burerzu_ of Reclamation on the Colo- 
rado River, Arizona-Nevada, was authorized by 

(Congress Dec. 21, 1928. It is 726 feet tall, and con- 

tains 3,251,137 cubic yards of concrete. Its reservoir, 

ake Mead, is 115 miles long, stores 32,359,000 acre- 
feet of water, and is the largest artificial ke in 
the world. 

', © ,The Boulder power plant in March, 1944, had 
an installed capacity of 952,300 kilowatts. An ad- 
ditional 82,500-kilowatt generator is to be ready 
for operation in 1944. The ultimate capacity of the 
Plant is 1,322,300 kilowatts. In 1943, 5,718,000,000 
kilowatt-hours of energy were generated of which 
over 2 billion kilowatt-hours ,were delivered to 
the City of Los Angeles. From 1936, when Boul- 
-der Dam began operating, to. Jan. 1, 1944, 
$20,200,000 net revenues had been paid into the 
United States Treasury from receipts for power 
generated at Boulder Dam. The Bureau of 
Reclamation operates the dam, and under the 
provisions of the Boulder Canyon Project Adjust- 
ment Act of 1940, the power plant is operated by 

| the City of Los Angeles and the Southern Cali- 
fornia-Edison Co., as agents of the United States, 
under the supervision of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion acting for the Secretary of the Interior. 

_ Boulder Dam supplies about half of the power re- 
quired in Southern California. 

~ |, Boulder Dam is the principal engineering struc- 
ture of the Boulder Canyon Project, which pro- 
vides multiple benefits through regulation of the 
Colorado River—fiood control, irrigation, naviga- 
tion improvement, water for domestic, industrial, 
Bnd municipal’ purposes, and power. 

‘ H _ Parker Dam, about 150 miles downstream, was 

_ /. built by the Bureau of Reclamation’ with funds 

: _ furnished by the Metropolitan Water District 

i of California. The dam diverts water through 

ae y2 cross-state aqueduct for the domestic uses of 

yy ' “Los Angeles and 13 neighboring cities. A power 

‘ lant now being built by the Bureau of Reclama- 

f jon at Parker Dam will have an installed capacity 

_ + of 120,000 kilowatts. Imperial Dam, 300 miles 

4 ; downstream from Boulder, is the diversion struc- 
_ ture for the All-American Canal, California, and 

» for the Gila project, Arizona. ‘The 80-mile All- 

» American Canal provides an irrigation supply of 

_ Water to the Imperial Valley, and the 134-mile 

Coachella branch of the Canal will furnish water 

i _ to the Coachelia Valley. The Gila roject is de- 

_ signed to irrigate a large area of desert land 

in Arizona. The Coachella Canal and a unit of 
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the Gila project have been cleared for ‘construction 


GRAND COULEE DAM, WASHINGTON 
Grand Coulee Dam, on the Columbia RB, 
Washington, constructed and operated by the Bu 
reau of Reclamation, was accepted by the Unite 
States from the contractor (Jan. 1942). It is th 
largest concrete’ dam in the world. In the le 
power plant of the dam two generators, of 10,00 
kilowatt ‘capacity each, began operation in Marci 
1941, two years ahead of schedule, By the spring ¢ 
1943, three 108,000-kilowatt capacity generato 
and a 175,000-kilowatt unit also were in 
tion, and additidnal huge units now install 
bring the operating capacity of the left W 
plant to.818,000 kilowatts by May, 1944. The = 
power house which will house nine generators 
108,000 kilowatts each was completed in the fd 
of 1942. When installed these machines will briz 
the project to its ultimate capacity of 1,974,044 
kilowatts. The power from Grand Coulee D 
serves ‘the war industries and normal market 
the Pacific Northwest. Power from the Gra 
Coulee plant is distributed over the transmissis 
system of the Bonneville Power Administration, | 
The dam creates a reservoir 151 miles long. Iti 
the key structure of the Columbia Basin Irrigatiti 
Project and will furnish waterito irrigate 1,200 q 
acres of fertile arid land now largely sagebrus 
When this area is developed it will support 
population of 350,000 persons on irrigated f; 
and in cities and towns dependent on them. 


FORT PECK DAM, MONTANA 

The Fort Peck Dam, 
paineess gate Misso} 
ontana, e largest earth-fill dam in * 
Construction was started in October, i933 and 
dam was rdised to its: final height, of 250 feet + 


| 
constructed by the Art 
uri River in northeaste 


October, 1940. The primary purpose of th 
expressed in the authorizing cote is for nea 
provement of navigation on the Missouri Riy 
and for the production of hydroelectric power ec 
sistent with the primary demands of navigati 
Releases from the Fort Peck Reservoir for nayig 
tion purposes were started in 1938. +4 
The dam has a 
comprised of 
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SALT RIVER PROJECT—ROOSEVELT DAI 
The Salt 
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ith the Agua Fria River 
It was authorized for 
etary of the Interior on J 
of the first irrigation pri 
en by the Reclamation Act of 
water supply comes from controlled 
the Salt River and the Verde River, supplem 
by .202 pumping plants utilizin ‘underground 
ters. In 1911 the Bureau of Rec amation com 
the Roosevelt dam. and reservoir on the Salt Ri 
storing 1,400,000 acre-feet, and a power-plant: 
26,240-horsepower capacity. The Government - 
bam hes Prd Bet diversion dam and 
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In 1917 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


The Metric System 


Source: National Board of Standards, U. S. Department of Commerce 


he Interhational Prototype Meter. is kept at the International Bureau of Weights and Measures. 
definition the meter now bears no definite relation to the earth’s quadrant, but is the length 
@ certain platinum-iridium bar when supported in a definitely specified manner, at the temperature 
elting ice, and at standard atmosphere pressure (760 millimeters of mercury). 
e@ kilogram is independently defined as the mass of a definite platinum-iridium standard, the 
“rmational Prototype Kilogram, which is also kept at the International Bureau of Weights and 
BA es. The liter is defined as the volume of a kilogram of water, at standard atmospheric pressure, 
ad at the temperature of its maximum density, approximately 4° C. The meter is thus the fundamental 
Ait on which are based all metric standards and measurements of length and area, and of volumes 
ved from linear-measurements. » 


; _ Comparison of Metric and Customary Units From 1to9 =~ 


LENGTH 


Meters| Yards Meters/Rods Meters| U.S. Kilometers 


(m) (yd) (m) | (rd). (m) |Miles (mi) (km) 

10.304 801 10.914 402 1— 5.029 21 1=— 1.609 347 

5 2=1.828 804 2=10.058 42 2= 3.218 694 

32.743 205 3—=15.087 63 3= 4.828 042 

4—3.657 607 4—20.116 84 4—= 6.437 389 

5—=1.524 003 5—=4.572 009 5—=25.146 05 5= 8.046 736 

6—=1.828 804 6—5.486 411 6=30.175 26 9.656 083 

7—=2.133 604 7=6.400 813 7=35.204 47 7=11.265 431 

82.438 405 87.315 215 8—40.233 68]. 8=12.874 778 
92.743 205 


98.229 616 9=45.262 89 9=14.484 125 


3.280 83=1 
6,561 67—=2 


tae 50=3 
13.123 334 


> Who ec 
I 


16.404 17=5 5.468 056—=5 
19.685 oo—=6 6.561 6676 
8. 9—=8 


26.246 67—8 
29.527 50—9 


Links ) ' Feet 
027 778|0.005 051)0.001 2€3/0.000 016 
Oee = 0 3 0.04 0.01 0:000 125 


0.333 333|0.060 606/0.015 152/0.000 189 
E 1 0.151618 0.045 455/0.000 568 
16.5 5.5 w 0.25 0.003 125 


100 66 22, as ~ i/0-0125 

360 8000 5280 
.032 808]0.010 936|0.001 988/0.000°497|0.000 006 1} 0.01 
39:37. oo70 360 $280 833] 1.093 611|0.198 838|0.049 710/0.000 621 100 “1 


AREA 


Square Square Square 
4 eet} ceed eer raters Actes Hectares} miles kilometers 
(m?) | (sa. yd.) (mm?) |(acre) (ha) (sq. mi) (km?) 


=0. 1=0.8361 ~ 10.4047 1= 2.5900 

ae ets 3 4 3=1.6723 2=0.8094 2= 5.1800 

“B55 3=0.278 71 32.5084 3=1.2141 3— 77700 
"425.807 4—0.371 61 43.3445 41.6187 4—10:3600 
s==3 5—0.464 52 5—4.1807 52.0234 ‘512.9500 
33710 . 0.687 42 6<-5.0168 6=2.4281 6=15.5400 
-F=A5.161 7=0.650 32 7=5.8529 72.8328 7=18.1300 
851.613 8=0.743 23|\  8=6.6890 B=3.2375 _ 8=20.7200 

i * 9=0.836 13 9=7.5252 9=3.6422 9=23.3100 


v4 
64— 1.190=1 | | 2.471=1 0.38¢1—=1 
2 poe? 2/3920—2 go—2 | OTe 
12923 3.5880—=3 | emir 1.54444 
12.355=5 1.93055 
~| 14'826-=6 2'3 


17.297=7 2) 970277 
19:768=8 > 3.0888—8 
22:239—9 3.4749— 


plementary definition of the me 
lly by the Se 
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- Squa 
Square Square Square Square 
Units ere links ; feet ards rods cps 
Tsq, inch = 1] 0.015 942 3 9.906 44 9.909 f72 9.000 026 = 0.000 001. 
1 sq. link edie ets gis 1| 0.1111111 | 0.003 673.09 | 0.000 229 56 
pee = poglo.ee12 Ca 0.033 057 85 | 0.002 066 1a 
I oa. Hts a 39.204| 625 272.25 30.25 u 0625. 
P = 10 00 
RS OHELT LS 7== aes 00 000 43 560 4840| 160 sa 
1 acre = years f 097 600 102 400 
= 600! 64.000 000| 27 878 400 3 
te eral =| 6.54 999 69 39 002 471 04 12-004 076} 9.900 119 119 599 9.000 003 954 9.000 oe 2 
Pracheses See 3199 969 247 104| 107 638.7 | 11 059. 35 395.367 24,7104 A 
Square Square i 
Units Acres epee centimeters * meters Hectares 
rac ee =iaaae apo 195/00 op a aie? | ASL | game eas 1) Same ane 
ee snispes hoae eres) cee | cee ee 
ise bs Ze 0.006 oS a1 0.000 009 765 625 |252 929.5 es 92 9 0.002 oa 
Isq.chain  =|0.1 i ; ° 001 35 2° 5 5 40 488 726|4046.873 0.404 687 
Taysaitie = 640 25 899 984 703| 2.589 998 258.9008 4 
1a, éenti =|0-000 000 2 710]0. 0.000 000 000 490 038 6 610) iabak 001 9.000 000: 
i pakuae aa petal oa. ee 0.008 Ber 006 100 000 000 10 000 1 ' 
hi 
> VOLUME q 
7 Cubi Cubic Cubic al 
eabic Bete ccate cosets Sone pi pactnrd inches Liters feet Liters 
rat in.) cm3) (cu ft) (m3) (cu yd) (m3) (cu in.) (liter) (cu ft) _ (lite: 
e 28 317 10.7646 1=0.016 386 7 1= 28.811) 
i Bo Fras 0.036 634) 2=1.5291 20.032 773 4 2= 56.624 
3—= 49.1615 3= -0.084 951 3—=2:2937 3—0.049 160 2 3—= 84.94 
4—= 65.5486 113 4=3.0582 4—0.0 4—=113 26 
141 585 5—=3.3228 0.081 933 g 5=141.58 
c= by 3030 €—0:169 903) 6=4.5874 098 6—=169 8 
7=114-7101 7=0.198 219 7=5.3519 7=0.114 707 j 7=198.2E 
8=131.0973 8=0.226 536] ¢ ‘ 86.1165 8=0.131 093 8 8226.55 
9=147.4845 90.254 853 9—=6.8810 90.147 480 5 2648 
= .314— 1.30791 61.0251 0.035 315—=1 
o.192 a=? iNet 2°6159—2 122.0502 0. 070 631—=2 
0.383 07=3 105.9433 3.92383 183.0753 0.105 9463 
0.244.094 141.2584 5.2318 —4 44,1004 0.141 262—4 
— 176.572—=5 6.53975 305.125—=5 ‘fo. 176 577=5 | 
O:366 le 211.887—6 7.8477—=6 366.150—6 0.211 892—6 
0.427 16=7 247.2017 9.1556=-7 427.1757 0.247 208—7 
0.488 198 282'516—=8 10.4635==8 488.2008 0.282 523=8 
0.549 21=9 317.8309 11.7715=9 549.225—9 0.317 839—9 | 
. br 4} 
UNITS OF VOLUME ; B| 
Cubic Cubic Cubic « Cubic Cubic Cubic. 
Units inches feet yards centimeters |decimeters| mete cS | 
leubicinch = 1 0.000 578 704 0. 000 021 433 16.387 162] 0.016 387 |0.000 0 4 
-eubicfoot == aaz2t 0370 | 28 317.016 28.317 016 |0.028 O68 aii 
leubicyard = 6 656 27 1 __\764 559.4 764.5594 10.764 559 4 
leubiccenti. = 0. del 023 38] 0.000 035 314/0.000 001 308 1 0.001 0.000 001 
lcubic deci. =| 61.023 38 0. 035 31445 |0.001 307 943 1 000 0.00: 
1 cubie meter —|61 023.38 35.314 45 1.307 942 8 1000000] 1000 | |” 1 
} ' 
f CAPACITY—LIQUID MEASURE : 
ue uid U.S. fluid {U. S. liquia S. liquid 
ie Milliliters ounces Milliliters! pints Liters Gers Liters 
(fi dir) (mil) (fl oz) (mil) (pt) (liter) (qt) (liter) 
1= 3.6966 1= 29.573 1=0.473.17 1=0.946 33 
7.393 2= 59.146 2=0.946 33 21.802 67 
311.0898 3= 88.719 3—1.419 50 3=2.839 00 
4—14.7865 4—=118.292 4—1.892 67 4—3.785 33 
5—18.4831 5—=147.865 5—2.365 83 54.731 67 
6=22.1797 6=177.437 6=2.839 00 6=5.678 00 
7=25.8763 7=207:010 7=3.312 17 7=6.624 33 
8==29.5729 8=236.583 8=3.785 33 ‘ 8=7.570 66 
9—33'2695 9=266.156 94258 50 -517 00 
0.270 52=1 » 0.033 815—=1 2.1134—=1 1.056 71=1 
Osis, fangs See sateeg te || ee ae 
1082 07=4" 0.135 259—4 8.45374 4.226 84—=4 
1.352 59=5 0.169 074—=5 10.5671=5 5.283 55—=5 
1.623 11=6 0.202 888—=6 12.6805—6 6.340 2 
Heated = Ree eT | aes 
2.424 669 0.304 233—° 19.0208—=9 9.510 3 
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CAPACITY—DRY MEASURE 


7 Ss. ae ‘ 

2 as U.S. * U.S. Hecto- U.S. Hecto- 
BN ts Liters pecks Liters pecks Dekaliters| bushel liters bushels interes nee 
(at) (liter) (pk). (liter) |« (pk) (dkl) (bu) (h]) per acre hectare 


=1.1012 10.352 38 10.8708 
2—2.2024 2—0.704 77 2=1.7415 
33.3036 3—=1.057 15 3=2.6123 
4—4.4 4—=1.409 53 43.4830 

5. 5=1.761'92 54.3538 
6—6.6072 6—=2.114 30 6=5.2245 
s— 8.8006 $2819 oF $—6:9060 

: 9=9.9108 9=3.171 45 9=7.8368 

- 0.9081—1 0.113 51=1 . = 2.83781 1.1484—1 
41,8162—2 0.227 03—=2 . 2.27 5.6756—= 2.2969—2 
/ | 2.72433 0.340 54—3 8.51353 3.44533 
244 0.454 054 11.3513 —4 4.59374 

0.567 56—5. 675 14.1891=5 

0.681 Ht 17.0269=6 

0.794 19.8647=7 

0.908 22.7026—=8 
1.021 25.5404—9 10.3359=9 


UNITS OF CAPACITY (Liquid Measure) 
Minims. | Fluid drams |Fluid ounces Gills Liquid pt. 
*0.016 666 7 0.002 083 33 “ we oy 833 c or 130 te 
A 0.125 812 
1 
4 
16 r 
32 , 
1024 128 
0.270 518 0.033 8147 
A 270.518 33.8147 
65.974 4.432 90 0.554 113 


WW 


Liquid 


Units quarts 

ae 9.061 610/0.000 061 610| 0.003 760 

== "696 61 |9.003 696 6 : 

= 9 

= 001 056 71 

= 71 000 1 

= 316 0 7 0.016 386 7- 
UNITS OF CAPACITY (Dry Measure) , ae 
Dry Deka- Cubic 


Bushels} Liters liters 


S| |_| 
0.015 625) 0.550 599/0.055 060] 33.600 3125 
0.031 25 | 1. ud 198|0.110 120) 67.200 625 
ie 25 8.809 58 |0.880 958) 537.605 

32 35.2383 {3.523 83 |2150.42 

1.816 20 | 0.908 102\0.113 Ay 6.028 278 1 


9.081 02 |1.1351 378 |10 € 610.250 - 
18: 0297 762 ‘ 014 881|0.001 880 0: G00 465] 0.016 387 6.001 639] 4 ; 


inches 


o% MASS" 
he- Avoirdu- Avoirdu- 
ip beret Troy pois pois Kilo- 


nds grams 


Grams 
ounces ‘a und 4a 


drams _ Grams aS ‘@) 


\ 
ains Grams (dcapor3y (@ 


ounces Grams 
grains) (g) fip'av 


(oz avdp) (8) 


=a gee = 31.103 1= 28.350 1=0.453 59 
A 0es oR ie eth = 62.207 2= 56.699 |, 2=0.907 18 
3—=11.6638 = 93.310 3= 85.049 3—=1:360 78 
‘ 4=15.5517 | - 24.414 | ° 4=113.398 4=1.814 37 
- . 
— 155. 517 5—=141.748 ' 5==2.267 96 
693.3376 aay 6=170.097 6—2.721 55 . 
727.2155 - J=198.447 7=3.175 15 
831.1035 8226 8=3.628 74 
9=34.9914 94.082 33 
0.035 2741 2.204 62=1 ‘ 
ot ti=2 B00 ses | dag a= 
. 638 §o=4 0.141 096—=4 8.818 ee 
3—5 0.176 370=5 11 
1238 ee et 0.211 G46 13. 
1.800 447 © "246 918=7 1b. f 
21057 65=8 0.257 206=8 28 fons - i 
2.314 s=9 Zea. 0.289 357=9 . 10.317 466=9 g 
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ra 
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a ee ee 
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UNITS OF MASS LESS THAN POUNDS AND KILOGRAMS 
Apothecaries | Avoirdupois | Apotheéaries’ | Avoirdupa 
Units Grains Scruples Pennyweights Drams Drams y 
1 0:05 0.041 666 67 0.036 571 43 0.016 666 7 
i Gene 20 1 0.833 333 3 0.731 428 6 0.333 333 
1 penny w 24 1,2 1 ji 0.877 7143 0.4 
1 av. d. 27,343 75 1.367 187 5 1.139 323 | 0.455 729 2 
lap.d 60 3 2.5 . 194 286 1 
l av. oz. 437.5 21.875 18.229 17 16 7.291 67 | 
lap. or ty.o: 480 24 ; 20 17.554 28 , 8& 
1 ap.or ty-Ib: 760 288 4 \240 210.651 4 96 
1 av. Ib. 000 350 |291.6667 256 116.6667 
1 mill, 0.015 432' 0.000 771618) 0.000643.015 0.000 564 383/ 0.000 25 
1 gram 15.432 356 _0.771 618 | 0 643 014 85 | 0.564 383 3 0.257 2059 
1 kilo. ==]15 432.356 771.6178 643.014 85. 564.383 32 257,205 94 
ef 
_ Apoth. or Apoth. or Avoird. | 
Units troy ounces |troy pounds pounds Milligrams Grams 


0.002 083 33 
0.041 666 7 


0.05 

0.056 966 146 
0.125 
0.911 453 3 
1 


Lgrain.e. .5..-. 
1 apoth. seru. 

1 pennyw’t. 
lavo. dram. 
lapoth. dram. 
l avoir. 0z.... . 
{ ap. or troy o. 


0.075 954 861/0.0625 


0 
0.083 333 33 |0.068 


583 333 1.215 277 8 
0.000 032 155)0.000 002 67° 
: 0.002 679 23 

2.679 228 5 


UNITS OF MASS GREATER THAN AVOIRDUPOIS OUNCES 


Avoir. 


7 Avoir. *, Short Hun Short ‘ Long 
Units Ounces Pounds Weights Tons | Tons | Kilograms | 
Vv. oz = 0.0625 0.000 625 0.000 031 25 | 0.000 027 902 | 0.028 349 53 
av. Ib. = 16 1 0.01 0.0005 0.000 446 428 | 0.453 592 427 
sh. cwt—|_ 1600 100 1 0.05 0.044 642°86 45.359 243 
Sh. t. ==/32 000 2000 20 1 0.892 857 1 907.184 86 
lg. ton =|35 840 2240 22.4 1.12 1 1016.047 04 
1 kilo. | ==|35.273 957}2.204 622 | 0.022 046 223 |0.001 102 311 |0.000 984 206 1 
1 met. t =|35 273.957] 2204.622 34/ 22.046 223 1.102 3112  |0.984206 40 | 1000 


When the tables do not give the équivalent of 
any desired quantity directly and completely, the 
equivalent can usually be obtained, without the 
neGessity of making a multiplication of these re- 
duction factors, ky using quantities from several 


Pretixes _ Meaning { Units 
1 e Pia 
roilli- = Soe nuanas 000 .001 q | 
met 
‘centi- = one-hundredth wr -01 “meter’’ for length | 
‘ ay | 
deci- = one-tenth oat 
* 10 uit ; 
10 ! “gham" for weight or mass co 
, Unit|= one pais 1 ~ % : j 
deka- == ten 10 
By ; as “liter” for capacity 
hecto- == one hundred Ta 100 f 
: -, | 
> kilo- = one thousand “we 1000 | 
: 7 


BASIS OF MEASUREMENT IN \PRECEDING TABLES 


' All lengths, areas, and cubic measures in the 
tables are derived from the international meter, 
the basic relation between units of the customary 
and the metric systems being: 1- meter=39.37 
inches. 

All capacities are based on the equivalent 1,liter 
equals 1.000 628 cubic decimeters. The decimeter 
is equal to 3.937 inches in, accordance with the 


-Jegal equivalent of the meter given above. 


The gallon referred to in the tables is the United 
States gallon of 231 cubic inches. The bushel is the 
United States bushel of 2 150.42 cubic inches. These 
units must not be confused with the British units 
of the same name which differ from:those used in 


the United States. 


_The British gallon (277.420 cubic inches) is ap- 
proximately 20 percent larger, and the British 
bushel (2 219.36 cubic inches) is 3 percent larger 
than the corresponding units used in this country. 


0.000 173 611|0.000 142 857 
0.003 472 222|0.002 857 143 
0.004 166 667/0.003 428 571 
0.004 747 179/0.003 906 25 

0.010 416 667|0.008 571 429 


571 43 
ween 857 1 |373 241.77 


64.798 918 
1295.9784 
1555.1740 
1771.8454 
3887.9351 

28 349.527 
31 103.481 


0.064 798, 918}0.000 064 : 
1.295 978 4 |0.001 295 5 
001 555} 

pert 4" 


Ses 


wo 
aa 


(453 pede? 


| 1 
\2000 


meesoosesS 
coe 


tables, making a shift of decimal points, if 
sary, and merely adding the results. “ 
The supplementary metric units are fo > 
combining the words ‘‘meter,’’ “‘gram,’’ and “iil 
with the six numerical prefixes, as in the follow 


table: ‘ | 


All weights are derived from the f a 
Kilogram, as authorized in the as 


of April 5, 1893. The relati i 
eric becca 427 7 gray #43 ne * 
A liter Citer)-is a unit {of capacity equal 
volume occupied by the mass of t kilogram of 
y (at a temper# 
» Pfactically) and under the Bree | 5 
mospherie pressure (of 760 mm). It is equiv, 
an See 2000 oes heck! decimeters, accordi 
; the value ; septedk 
1,000 027 gubic deoimeters. necee a 
‘ ushe a unit of ca 3 | 
volume ‘of 2 150.42 cubic inches. hee 1 
paee Rae oe Sage yas A heaped 
SO. 3 cubic i esta 
Hat Gee aha aria 
é n e a 
heaped bushel, e meh § 
is a ized. 


! é ~ 
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% COMPARISON OF TONS AND POUNDS IN USE IN U. 8. 
Troy Lbs. Ayoirdupois Lbs.{ Kilograms Short Tons Long Tons Metric Tons 


1 0.822 857 0.373 24 | 9.000411 43 | 0.000 36735 | 0.000 373 24 
bh 2 1.645 71 0.746 48 | 0.000 $2286 | 0.000 73489 | 0.000 746 48 
crs 2:468 57 1.11973 | 0.001 23429 | 0.001 10204 | 0.001 119 73 
4 31291 43 1.492 97 | 0.00164571 | 0.001 46939 | 0/001 492 97 
5 4.114 29 1.86621 | 0.00205714 | 0.00183673 | 0.001 866 21 
6 41937 14 2.23945 | 0.002 46857 | 0:002 20408 | 0.002 239 45 
a7 5.760 00 2.612 69 | 0.002 88000 | 0.00257143 | 0.002 612 69 
8 6.582 86 2.985 93 | 0.003 291 43 | 0.002 93878 | 0.002 985 93 
9 7.405 71 3.35918 | 0.003 70286 | 0.003 30612 | 0.003 359 18 
1.215 28 1 0.453 59 | 0.0005 0.000 446 43 | 0.000 453 59 
2.430 56 2 0.907 18 | 0.0010 0.000 892 86 | 0.000 907 18 
3.645 83 3 1.36078 | 0.0015 0.001 339 29 | 0.001 360 78 
4.861 11 4 1.814 37 | 0.0020 0.001 78571 | 0.001 814 37 
‘6.076 39 5 2.26796 | 0.0025 0.002 232 14 | 0.002 267 96 
_ 7.291 67 6 2.721 55 | 0.0030 0.002 678 57 | 0.002 721 55 
81506 94 7 3.17515 | 0.0035 0.003 12500 | 0.003 175 15, 
D) 9.722 22 8 3.628 74 | 0.0040 0.003 571 43 | 0.003 628 7 
* 10.937 50 9 4.082 33 | 0.0045 0.004 017 86 | 0.004 082 
_ 2.679 23 2.204 62 i 0.001 102 31 | 0.000 98421 | 0.001 
5.358 46 4/409 24 2 0.002 204 62 | 0.001968 41 | 0.002 
8.037 69 6.613 87 3 0.003 306 0.002 952 62 | 0.003 
10.716 91 8.818 49 of, ape 0.004 409 24 | 0.003 936.83 | 0.004 
13.396 14 11.023 11 5 0.005 51156 |, 0.00492103 | 0.005 
~ 16.075 37 13.227 73 6 0.006 613 87 |* 0.005 905 0.006 
18.754 60 15.432 36 7 0.007 716 18 | 0.006 88944 | 0.007 
21.433 83 17.636 98 8 0.008 818 49 | 0.007873 65 | 0.008 
24.113 06 19.841 60 9 0.009 990 80. | 0.008 85786 | 0.009 
56 2000 1 1 0.892 86 0.907 18 
; 4000 1814/37 2 1.785 71 1.814 37 
6000 2721.55 3 2:678 57 2.721 55 
3628.74 4 3.571 43 3.628 74 
10 000 4535.92 5 4.464 29 4.535 92 
12 000 5443.11 6 5.357 14 6.443 11 
14 000 6350.29 7 6,250.00 6.350 29 
16 000 7257.48 8 7.142 86 7.257 48 
18 000 8164.66 9 8.035 71 8.164 66 
2240 1016.05 1.12 a 1.016 05 
4480 2032.09 12:24 2 2.032 09 
6720 3048.14 3:36 3 3.048 14 
960 4064.19 448 4 4.064 19, 
5.60 5 5.080 24 
6.72 6 6.096 28 
7.84 7 7.112 32 
8.96 8 8.128 38 
10.08 9 9.144 42 
0.984 21 1 
1.968 41 2 
2:952 62 3 
3.936 83 4 
4.921 03 5 
5.905 24 6 
6.889 44 7 
7873 65 8 
8.857 86 9 


Simple Interest Table 


Time 7% | 8% 11 Time 
f Pe $.005|$.006!|$100.00 4 days 
my nonth. -007) .00: r O11! .013 ™ oA Ye 


040 
£080 
102 


By cars in Which a Given Amount Will Double at Interest 


At Compound Interest 


ES At Compound Interest 


Com 
pounded Com- 


Simple ‘Com- \ Rate Simple Com- 


“a Interest unded| Semi- unded 
arerees pounded Annually] Quarterly ma Pearly Annually arterly 
Years. ea. Years: Years 
16.67 11.896 | -11.725 il. 
£6588 15.38 | 11.007 | 10.836 .| 10.750 
35.00 7 14.29 10.245 10.074 9. 
28.07: a7 13:33 9.584 ‘414 91328 
23 8 42:50 1006 8.837 8.751 « 
20.14! 8 11.76 8.497 8.327 8.241 
17.67 4 11-11. "043 7.874 7: 
1830 ios ||10% | ioeo | vars | fies | Tors 
123 the -- 12.689 |] 12 © 8.34 6.116 5.948 5,862. 
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"Square Roots and Cube Roots, 1000 to 2000 


Cube Square| Cube 
{ Square ure S ware _ @ 4 
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Common Fractions Reduced to Decimals 


ji Sths| 16ths | 32ds/| 64ths 8ths | l6ths 32ds 64ths 8ths, 16ths | 32ds | 64ths 
Aree ~ 
i 1 
1 2 3 6 -375 23 
| 2 4 24 
j i 5 
) 3 6 
( 7 
4 8 
9 
5 10 
11 
6 12 
13 
q 2 
‘ 8 
I 9 
10 
ll -34375 22 
5 a 
ve - Factors and Prime Numbers ; | 
ae Factors are such numbers as multiplied together will produce a required number | 
_ _,A Prime Number is one that cannot be resolved into ¢ ; 4 
iivisible only by itsel! and cutee é resolved into two or more factors; or, it is @ number = 
A Composite Number is one that can be resolved into factors. ‘ h | 
Om Bett TABLE OF PRIMF NUMBERS FROM 1 TO 1000 | 
fy 1 59 139 
a 
3 
a 
7 
’ 1] 
13 
Lea 
. 19. 
23 
29 
31 
i 37} 
4) 
43 
47 
53 
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, Multiplication and ‘Division Table 

number in the top line (19) multipiled by a ber at the top of that column’ (19) results th j 
aber in the last column on the left (18) pro- number (18) at the extreme Tents i Satan in ‘ 4 
bes the number where the top line and the side: the table (342) divided by the number (18) at the 


2 Meet (342), and so on throughout the t- ble. extreme left gives th r (1 : 
number in the table (342) divided by the num- Sad a tus. thrsaeloae tke Soman 


44] 46 


2 
66] 69 3 
8| 12} 16| 20 2 3| 72] 76] 80] 84} 8B} 92 4 
10} 15} 20) 25 55 5 ; 90| 95]100)105)110]115 5 
; 84 90] 96/102|108|114|120]126]132]138 6 
98]105]112|119]126|133|140|147|r54/161 7 

96|104/112|120|128|136|144]|152|160]168/176] 18 8 

81) 90] 99]108]117|126|135|144]153]162/171|180|189|198|207 9 
90]100)110/120/130]140]150]160)170|180|190}200/210)220|230| 240] 250 


88) 99)110/121)132)143) 154) 165|176|187|198|209|220|/231 242/253) 264/275 4 
4) 96) 108) 120}132)144) 156) 168/180] 192/204|216/228)240/252|264|276 2 (i 
104) 117/130)143/ 156/169) 182}195)208|221|234|247|260|273|286/299 Se 
98} 112/126)140] 154/168) 182|196/210/224/238|252/266|280|294|308/322 145 & 
105}120)}135) 150} 165]180}195/210/225/240/255)270}285/300/315/330/345] 360] 375), 15 ; a 


112/128)}144/160 208 |224|240|256)272/288/304/320/336/352/368| 384/400] 16 
119}136}153)170 221/238)255|272|289|306|323|340/357|374/391| 408]425) 17 
126) 144)162)180}1 16/234/252/270/288/306]324/342|360|378/396/414| 432/450) 18 
133]152}171/190/209) 228) 247/266 285/304 323 /342/361/380/399/418)|437/ 456/475) 19% 
140} 160} 180}200/220/240/260/280/200/320/340/360/380)|400|420/440|460] 480] 500) 20 


264/288) 3121336 36 5 24 
225|250)275|300/325) 350|375|400|425|450|475|500/525|550|575| 600|625| 25 


2ialalsie 9 | 10! 11! 12| 13/1 14/ 15/161 17! 18| 19 | 20| 21 | 22| 23 | 24| 25 


Basrés, Square Roots, Cubes and Cubic Roots of Nos. 1 to 100. 


ay | Sq. |Cube i Sq: Cube 
\ No. | Sq. | Cube [Root |Root J . | Cube | Root Root 
| ooo, 


=f Cube 
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744 67 89| 30076 s 

$31 } d . é 
Areas of Circles 7 oe 
'To find the circumference of a circle multiply the} or depth. Thus, a pipe 1 foot in diameter and 1° 


: ly expressed as | foot in length contains .7854 cubic feet. To find 
Z Ae). 1 nea the ween ‘onc = ciuclé raultiply po oad ig wen ts aan conta ae S Pipe os 

ressed 3 Taney ae Gna the eubtc dentents, of a| the number of cubic inches in a United States = = 
der or pipe, multiply the area by the height! gallon. | 


CIRCLE AREAS IN EIGHTHS OF A UNIT 
- i’m- Diam- | Ci'm- h 
eter otis eter |ference| At€3 


3.14159 
1-16|3 .33794 


A 


9-16 1.76715 
a 


; 3573 
25802]! 2 15-16 9.22843 


ide of the square. — 
e is equal in area toa eae when the side | equals re multiplied by the 5: of < 


; .88623 - t line ex' ng from the centre 
Saas ot vies Seay te putele a Gels to circumference is called a|tadius. 
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. World Facts—Atomic Weights, Symbols, Density ak 


* a > 
a 


International Atomie Average Weights, 1941 
(The Chemical Elements) 


. Tog % 

Tage weight of am 

5 ; 1 of the American Chemical Society. Atomic weight is the ave 4 
an sel Of Soa betes ieee with the average weight of an atom of oxygen as 16. che ae ae 
Gberasal elements was founded in 1871 by the Russian chemist, Mendelyeey. ue arrang | 
ing to their properties, Later they were nuinbered according to their weight. * 


Atomica 


Atomic 
Ti Sep, ates, i Atomic i 
. ‘Symbol Nam bet Weight Symbol |Number Weight 
26.97 Molybdenum...,.. j;Mo 42 95.95 
Dageere ee: Sb bi’ | 12076... |INeodpatume."- Na 60 | 144-270 
eee ae rae * 18 39,944 ||Neon.....,..... Ne By eet | 
onthe KS ‘As 33 74,91 NICKEL: casa 6 Ni ; 12008 | 
ra Barfum. Ba 56 137,36 Nitrogen, we 1305 
a Beryllium. Be 4 9:02 |/Osmium, 8 20 S000 | 
an BI 83 | 209/00 ao | aba 
B 6 10,82 : tye 
' Br 35 79.916 Eb: Be 
: “Cd 48 112.41 aS 25.288 
Ca 20 40.08 Bias | 
& bs | 14048" fy | aan" 
Gs 55 132.91 88 226.05 | 
Cl 17 35.457 , 86 228 | 
) Cr 24 52.01 75 186.31 
Gb ri os01 a? 85.48 | 
. Cu “29 63.57 ‘4 | 191-7, | 
Dy 66 162.46 62 0.43 
Er 68 167.2 21 45.10 mi 
EF 88 79:00 14 28:06 
Ga Pt 156.9 47°} 107.880 | 
i Ga 31 69.72 11 22. i 
Ge 32 72.60 38 87.63 
Au % 79 197,2 16 208 4 
ae i a |e 
HS 67 164.94 ; 8 159.2, 
in 5 114.76 90 232.12 | 
r 53 126.92" 69 169.4 
Ir 77 193.1 50 118.70 | 
Fe 26 55.85 22 47.90 
Kr 36 83.7 74. 183.92 «| 
L 57 138.92 92 238.07 
Se t 
Phe | Se Hae 
i : f 
Lu 71 174.99 70 | | 173.04 | 
Mg 112 24.3 39 88.92 
Mn 25 54,9. 30 65.38 
te He 80 200,61 40 91.22 


y 


Density (Actual Weight) of Chemical Elements 


4 f : Smithsonjan Institution Physical Tables, grams per cubic centimeter. To reduce to pounds De) 
baled a cubic foot, multiply by 624° - 


\ 
{ 


o 


Grams. [Melting Pt. Grams, 
2.43 obo 7 < Ul Meerenes Menta 18.596 
F k ercury, liquid..., : 
6,55 630, Molybdenum, ,..:: 10. 2 
1,40 ~189.2 eodymium., ....; 7.00" 
5;73 ($20) DOT Soi fis yee Wace ee +. 
es B20 ‘ Nignean guia e 10 
. A ogen, liquid...,.... ¢ 
‘ 2.45 300 Osmium aS 22:5 
4.2 ~7,2 1.132 
lid tars ; po 2:30 
; Uiocki) ten Ths (il aaa , 
$3) 3.52 | 3600+ *0:870 
2.25 Satie 6.6 
7.02 , 640 12.44 
2.2 101.6 1.532 
6,93 1765 12,30 
8.71 ‘ 1480 ree 9 
} 8,4 1950 4,82 
* 8,89 1083 2.42 
‘ 4.77 Te er, cast. 10.42 
1.5 ~223 ium, , 9:3} 
5,93 29.7 Strontium, solid. ;? >>" ‘°7 2. 
5,46 958.5 Sulphur, solid, ., 72772" 2.0 
‘ 1.85 sie Tantalum....., aerlereey | IOS 
} 19.3 1063 | Tellurium, crystal: .\* °° 6.25. 
f 13.3 (1700 phallus o vomeec 11.86 
f 0.19 272 Thorium. 11.00 
| 0.763 —259,14 Tin, solid 7,184 | 
7,28 155 Titanium, , 4.5 
4.94 113.5 18.6 
it 7,86 1535 Uranium 18.7 
815 “aoe Xenon, Wand? 3 85 
: enon, of hs 
.s 1 11,005 327.4 Yi tN eieade wane ae 237 
as ‘ oat gee Zins. Solid. OB cre mer ie che 
URN e yatsl die ae orn ¢ R ODI aoa cls a eaten, ; 
Mapganese...... Rae hath 7.3 1260 


- Radium melts at 960° centigrade; carbon, at 3500°. 


JAS oR 4 t 
Nee . ” 

i * rt 
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ae: Source: United States 
British Imperial bushel = 1.03205 U. S. (Win- 
Be eae > EC 
J. S. bushel = 0.96895 British Imperial bushel. 
ae quart = 1.03205 U. S. dry quarts. 

- 8. dry quart = 0.96895 British quart. 
“British quart (or gallon) = 1,20094 U. S. liquid 
quarts {or gallons). p 7 

U.S. liquid quart (or gallon) = 0.83268 British 

Tt (or gallon): s 

e British gallon, under the”act of 1878, is 

ed as the volume of 10 standard pounds of 

Jed water weighed in air against bra&s weights, 
th air and water at 62 degrees Fahrenheit with 

barometer at 30 inches. 


' 
et 


‘One teaspoon=1!14 fluid dramis; one’ tablespoon= 

teaspoons (level-full measure in each case). 

oe quart dry measure contains 67.20 cubic 
es. 5 

One quart liquid measure contains 57.73 cubic 

hes. One pound of butter displaces approxi- 

tely 3144 cubic inches as the average butter 

ition is 215 x 215 x 5 inches. 

Phe following tables of equivalents are taken 

the Fannie Merritt Farmer’s ‘“The Boston 

Cooking School Cook Book.” 

A few grains=less than 1% 

oons=1 cup. 

"Three teaspoons=1 tablespoon; 15 pint=1 cup. 
One fluid oz.=2 tablespoons; 1-qi. jar=4 cups. 

Two pints=1 quart; 4 gills—1 pint. 

Bieht quarts=1 peck. e 


teaspoon; 16 table- 


ete World Facts—Bushel and Other Weights and Measures 
_ .U. S. and British Weights and Measures Compared 


Household Measures 


Bureau of Standards 
U.S. yard are slightly different. 2 
A meter equals 39.37011 British inches, or 39.37 ‘. 
United States inches. The value of the inch never = 
has been fixed b¥ Congress. 
The foot came from the length of the king’s foot; 
the old cubit was the length of a forearm; the grain 
came from the weight of a single grain of wheat ¢ 
‘well dried from the middle of the ear’’; and the 1 
inch originated’as the thickness of a man’s thumb. ; 
Traditionally the acre was the area of ground that ~ 
a plowman with one ox could turn over in a day. 
Often, neighboring countries assigned slightly 
different lengths to the same unit, such as the foot 
—which might est any length from_11.3 to 14 ~ 
inches. The Greeks recognized three different feet, . 
which were used for three different purposes. In 
pre-Elizabethan England, the gallon depended upon : 
the usage, that for wine being considerably smaller Ag 
than the standard for ale, 4 er. 
The height of horses is measured in hands and qj 
their weight in stones; paper by the ream, which , 
may be 480 or 500 sheets. 


Four pecks=1 bushel; 4 quarts=1 gallon. | 

The approximate weights of certain common. 
commodities per cup (4% liquid pint) are: 

Granulated sugar, butter, lard, and rice—% 
pound. 

_ Flour—}!4 pound. 

Cornmeal—5 ounces. 

Stemmed raisins—6 ounces, ‘ 

A 1-qt. measure holds 1 Ib. of wheat flour, soft 
butter or broken loaf sugar; 1 Ib. 2 oz. of corn 
meal or brown sugaz;, 1 Ib. 1 oz. of powderéd 
white sugar. 

There are as a rule 10 eggs to a pound. 

Milk, at 68°/Fahrenheit, weighs 8.60 Ibs. a gallon 
provided it contains 3 per cent of butter fat; cream™ 
8.37 lbs. a gallon, if it has in it 28 per cent of 
butter fat. When cream contains 40 per cent of 
fat it weighs 8.28 lbs. a gallon. : 


mited States—Federal law for duties.on imports 
ples (green or ripe), 50; barley, 48: cortn 
ked), 56; corn (shelled), 56; flaxseed (lin- 
d), 56; oats (hulled or unhulled), 32; peas, 
“rye, 56; wheat, 60. 

ry measure in the United States is based on the 
English Winchester bushel. Both Federal and 
ate laws fix the bushel as a unit of 2150.42 cubic 


eS, 

£ United States Court of Customs Appeals 
ided (1912), that a ‘‘bushel’’ under the tariff 
¥ means a heaped bushel, and that a heaped 
el should contain 2747.715 cubic inches. Under 
decision a heaped bushel is 27.8 per cent larger 
a struck bushel. 

» Federal Standard Container Act of 1916 fixes 


he watt is the unit expressing electrical power 
"as horsepower (hp) represents power in mechanics, 
equal to the product of the volts (pressure) 
‘Ss amperes (rate of flow). Thus, 2 volts times 
nperes would give in a direct current circuit 4 
: . Electrical energy is sold at so much per 
watt hour Or more generally at a given amount 
kilowatt hour—which means 1,000 watt hours. 
his may represent 1 watt for 1,000 hours or 1,000 


wes 
ts in Pounds 


Bushel Weigh 


Source: United States 


Electrical Units ' 


Source: United States Bureau of Standards 


Bureau of Standards R 


t 
standards for baskets and other containers for 
small fruits, berries, and vegetables of the follow- 
ing capacities: 14 pint, 1 pint, 1 quart or multiples 
of the quart, standard dry measure; and standards 
for Climax baskets for grapes and other fruits and ~ 
vegetables of the following capacities: 2,4, and 12 
quart, standard dry measure. This act is interstate 
in application. : 

The U. S.-standard barrel for fruits and yvege- 
tables (except cranberries) has a capacity of 7,056 
cu. in.; the’ U. S. standard barrel for er: 
has a capacity of 5,826 cu. in.. 

A cord of wood contains 128 cubic feet. The ~ 
standard size of a piled cord of wood is 8 feet long, 
by 4 feet wide, by 4 feet high. ae 

A board foot is 1 ft. x 1 ft. x Lin. 


power or inversely 1 kilowatt (kw) is equal to about 
134 horsepower. iy 
The horsepower represents the power required 
to uift a weight of 33,000 pounds 1 foot in 1 minute © 
or 550 pounds 1 foot in 1 second. yee 
The ohm is the unit of electrical resistance and 
represents the physical property of a conductor 
which offers a resistance to the flow of electricity, 
permitting just 1 ampere to flow at 1 volt of pres- — 
sure, biyst 


Watts for 1 hour. 746 watts are equal to one horse- 


AOE B.S eae 11; XVI 16) XXX. 
thd rie bc Ree Gree. 3) Deets 500|M..... 
ae Vir sara g xi: 13 XVII 13] Be eee OlG Vas: DC. ....5600|MCM. | 1900 
A) EX... L 2) 9)KIV....2. 14) XIX 19| LX. ....!160|CG....:200|DCG. ...700|MM . ..2000, 
Ream S IK 6s. 1, 10 KVi so. 45}XX ...) 1/20) LXX! <2. .701CCC./..300]DCCC. .800; ie: 
ore—A dash line ovér a nuzaeral, multiplies the_value by 1,000: thus, ¥X=10,000; L=50,000; C= 
000; D=500,000: -M=1,000,000; =159,000; '=559,000. 


enera! rules in Roman numerals are as 


her ats its value— 


: (1), repeating a letter re) 


a 


(Lat. Recipe). take; 44, of each; Ib, pound; % 


cy 

o, pint; f %,-fluid,ounce; fz, fluid drachm; as, 

half an ounce; % i, one ounce; 3 iss, one ounce 
half; % ij, two ounces: er., grain; Q. S.,as much 

lent; Ft. Mist., let a mixture be made; Ft, 


‘ ae 


eT 


Roman and Arabic Numerals 
Historical: Records 


20; =300; (2), a letter placed after one Arabic numerals are those now commonly in use 
Baes value adds ‘thereto—VI—=6: DC=600; |! —0, 1, 2, 3,.4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9,,etc. x 
ee Medical Signs and Abbreviations . reek 


3, drachm; 5, scruple; 1, minim, or drop, . 


., .30/LXXX .. .80/CCCC. , .400/6M...,..900 
40/XC 90 M 000 


(3), a letter be before one of greater value sub- — 
tracts therefrom—IV=4. 


Haust., let a draught be made; Ad., add to; Ad lib., 
at pleasure; Aq., water; M., mix; Mac., macerate; 
Puly., powder; Pil., pill; Soiv.,, dissolve; St., let it — 
stand: Sum., to be taken; D. dose; Dil., dilute; 


Filt., filter; Lot., a wash; Garg., a gargle; Hor. 
Decub., at bed time: Inject., injection; Gtt., drops® 
88, one-half; -5 essence. i ving 


I aa World Facts—Chemical Elements, Gases, Greek and Roman M easures « 


; % Year, 
Element hee Discoverer — Discov. Discoverer 


Sata eee ais Debierne 
7 Allison 


Wohler sieieeh a fare 

Valentine Neoniyias naar 

Rayleigh, Ramsay 

Magnus 

Davy 

vangaelin 
. | Valentine 


ceeeeee ee eee 


é 
i 


fine ae Ee The Curles, Bemo 


, *Bive 


Wollaston 


Niaeeeeon Bunsen, Rirchott | 
crane: Boisbaudraa | 
meodiucbay cian Nilson y 

i caer Borzelius A 

eee ines ale a _ |Berzelius & 

Aerie B. Cc, > , x 

avy 

Crawford ‘ y 

Eckel , 


Keberg .\ 
Von Reichenstein 5 
Mosander ig! 


Sefstr6m 
1929 |Allison, Minder — 
1898 Ramsay, Travers 
1878 lac ‘ 
oe Pert ttt 


. Cc. 
1789 |Klaproth 


Ramsay, Travers 
Mosander ¢ 


Arfvedson 


Crookes % 
Berzelius HI 
Cleve : 
Gregor . 
d’Elhujar i 
Klaproth | 
f 


Secret 


BOILING POINTS OF THE CHEMICAL ELEMENTS (DEGREES, CENTIGRADE) 


» Element , c.e | _ Element {Gee Element | Cc. in Element 
4 F op ae Al | 1,380 ee se Manganese..... ,| 1,900 | Solgar : 
—185.7 |Copper.. Iiilles 300 «| Molybaeaui. ‘| 3:700 9' Seleni 
Arsenic Gib. er Helium....... wai -263-0p Neon sus aves: — 245 3 
s arium . P wae -|+252.8 Nicvben:: »}—198. 
184.3, Ozone-......02 5. —112 
3,000 eee 280/31) Tie. ok 3. 
: oe i Het Brass Mahe | 4.300 « isaveete 


DENSITY OF GASES (WEIGHT IS GRAMS PER LITRE) 
Specific'Gray.. Gray.} Lbs. 
t 


js ific Gray.} Lbs 
Weht. pec ray si 


Grams| Air—1 m4: 


Gas . Weht. 


Grams| Air—1 O—1 | Cu. 


| See EaN RESETS Ss 
Hydrochtorte acid. .}1. ot 1.2682 [1.1475 [0.10 
Hydrofluaric acid . {0-2 713 645 576 


0. 10.645 10.0. 
Hydrogen © sh sie tip ave 0.08987 0. eeteah Q. Berl Me -00 


308 2: 868 
0.7168 - 5544 
2.304 


oeecoS iv bntns 
100— 
Sao 


on 

WOO riio 
o> 
ro) 


NOMSS-SONO= Ea 
CR 


wow 


| ae 


pagent aes and Roman Weights and Measures 
Roman Uhre! cama ie Ss oat 18 pwt, 13 5-7 gr., era 8 Chow 5 = 17.5 cu. in. =a little 


nas a 2 pt nt. ChouS = 12 cotyles = $10 cu.’ in, = 
Attic mina (pound) = 11 oz. 7 pwt. 162 » Troy. 
“ne falent) 60 minae) = 56 lbs. 11 oz, 0 ous 17 ei Roman foot = 11 3-5 NG MEASURE oni 
"Bhs. Cubit = 17.4 inches. at 
Roman modus = 1 peck 2-9 pint. Frcfone at agi’ amches. a 
Attic choenix = 70 ou. in. = hearly 1¥6 Mile 4.8 "B35 tock, fea eR ae P 
: Medimnus = 3360 cu, in. = about 113 cast Grecian cubit = a 28 tnehe * 
LIQUID MEASURE Furlong = 504 ft. 4 1-5 “inches \ 
Attic cyathus = 2.9'cu. in, = nearly 1% gill, Mile = 4,030 feet. ses 
‘ 
A ‘ ; 


a ‘ . 


a Pom j v _ fl a | “ye oe s te BT 
i « ’ 
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_ Weight of Commercially Important American Woods 
Source: United States Department of Agriculture. 


_ ‘The weights given below may be used to estimate 0.78 X D2 

_ =be approximate weights of trees less limbs Sy mul- Vie 

J peiying ee per cubic foot by number of cubic 
Per tree. ¥ 


xX HHX.4 ; - 
where V = volume of tree in cubic feet 


f 42 = the square of the tree’ 4 ae 
_ The following rule may be used to estimate the from the ground in pee ae ees 
Volume of a tree in cubic feet: H = total height of trée in feet ; 
Per cubic Per cubic , 
foot Per foot Per 
1,000 Species —=-| 1,000 rs 
Air- | board Air- | board 
Green| dry feet dry feet . 
Lb. Lb. Lb. Lb. Lb. 3 j 
,28 2,330 Hemlock, eastern......... 50 28 2,330 M, 
52 34 2,830 Hemlock, western........ 4] "29 2,420 vary, 
48 41 3,420 Hickory, petan..\.......)-' 62 45 r r 
46 38 3,160 || Hickory, true.....22...... 63 51 4:250 1g 
43 26 + 2,170 Honeylocust. . ~o} (OL4 | cal eee at ry 
42 26 2,170 Larch, western cg few: 36 3,000 eS 
54 45 .| 3,750 Locust, black...... .+| 58 48 ,000 Peas. 
Rees Wale 57 44 3,670 Magnolia, cucumber. 49 33 2,750 p 
5 ee 50 38 3,160 Magnolia, evergreen. és] 69 35 2,920 5 
WGN Wie oa ee Siouaig & 46 27’ 2,250 Maple, bigleaf... sh ag 34 ,830 ai 
asin 2 oe 36 31 2,580 Maple, black....... AML Ne 40 3,330 wits 
BP ake 37 | 33 | 2'750 ||Maple, red 50 | 38 | 31170 Be: 
OFFS GOA BES MED A ew he a de LL, & 11 Me BU er 45 33 2,750 st 
28 22 1,830 || Maple, sugar 56 44 | 3,670. | HOM 
a Sn 56 29 2,420 Oak, red 64 44 |. 3,670 : sy 
26 23 1,920 Oak, white... 63 47 3,9 +g 
aie hin aS 27 23 1,920 Pine, lodgepole 39 29. 2,420 Cee. 
ROEM e ain onde 45 35 2,930 Pine, northern white......| 36 25 2,080 - ee 
Berane os bend 55 30 2,500 || Pine, Norway,...........| 42 34 830 - *S 
ottonwood, eastern...... 49 28 2,330 Pine, ponderosa....... see} 45 28 2,330 arti: 
tonw'd, northern black.| 46 24 / 2,000 Pines, southern yellow: é y pa 
press, southern.... 51 32 ‘ 2,670 Pine, loblolly 53 36 3,000 5 
ougias fir, coast fon...} 38 34 2,830 Pine, longleaf 55 41 $420 
ougias fir, Inland ire Pine, shortleaf... a ee 36 3.0) 
region 36 31 2,580 sf A52 25! Ep hed ae 
35 30 2,500 35 27 2,250 ? 
54 35 2,920 38 28 2,330 i 
53 44 3,670 50 | 25 2,330 
56 37 3,080 34 28 2,330. 
m. 45 25 2,080 39 |. 23] 31,9205, 
, commercial white. 46 27 2,250 33 28 2,330 
Bets 2a ain a Sa 45 35 48 36 3,000 : 
Roper S ch Se 6 aoa 50 34 52 34 2,830 « 
Ee 56 35 47 37 3,080 yes 
BRE, eo. <4. 50 37 58 38 3,170 i 


orative value of wood depends upon its , when the rings are irregular in width and outline 3 
og nee luster, and the way in which it takes| on the cut surface. On quarter-sawed sutfaces 
vs, stains, fumes, and transparent finishes. these rings form stripes, which are not especially —_ 
~The sapwood of all species is light in color and pane be aaers hae tp eette dr ein = 
some spec lly -w. .. The white | direction. e relatively lai f : ‘ 
cd Bae apcies sack oan to as flakes, form a conspicuous figure in quarter- 
sawed oak and sycamore. With interlocked grain, 
- | which slopes in alternate directions in successive aie 
layers from the center of the tree outward, quarter- _ bs 
sawed surfaces show a ribbon effect, either be- — 
cause of the difference in reflection of light from” 
successive layers when the wood has a natural 
Juster or because cross grain of varying degree 
absorbs stains unevenly. Much of this type of 
figure is lost in plain-sawed lumber. i 


Weight of Water : 


Source: Smithsonian Institution Physical Tables. ‘ Ue 


cyuudrical foot, .... 
eater ao ad aiele 
r 4 C cylindrical feet.. ‘ 

‘bi foot. nie teed 3 u. 3. 4 , imperial, galion...... 
ou ie feet. . age E unds. .}}| 11. imperial pa ery oe 
ible feet ne 332) F ; - Imperial gallons..... 
cylindrical inch 028 } 1 U. 8. gallon. RES 
eylindrical inches 2 J eae ae 965° 
eviindries! foot RS Ss. Oa eaten 


ae 


to 
doe 


to 


be ee 
a Stem 


eee 
SrnSNooNe 


to 


pounds 


ood (Lbs. Per Cubic Foot) 


Material f Material 


Gypsum...,.... 
Hornblende... 
Ice 


: 4 Weight of Solids Other Than W 


Material Lbs. Material _ | Lbs. 
earat ei | Er ater eens a 2 


\Corundum.... 
Diorite......- 
Dolomite. .... 


: Bae wena World atte Herahes Gnd Weight for. Men and Women 


Weight at expiration at expira 
~| Hee. |-——————_— Hst.° | ——______ 
Age In. Mini- |Stand-} Mini- ||. 48 In." |Stand-| Mini- |Stand-] Mini 
‘ mum ard mum ard mum a mum 
pounds|/pounds| inches | inches pounds|pounds inches inch 
64 117 104 64 
65 121 106 65 
{ 66. 125 110 66 
Aes 67 129 114 67 
68 133 118 ; 68 
47 years 69 137 122 20 years 69 
70 141 126 | 70 
3 71} 145}. 130 71 
72 149 134 72 
73 153 138 73 
é 74 157 142 74 
64 119 106 3034} 29% 64 
Y 65 123 108 31 2934 65 
66 127 112 31%} 3934 66 
67 131 116 31%] 30 67 
: 68 1354}: 120 31%] 30% | 68 
18 years 69 139 124 32 30% |/21 years 69 
70 143 128 32%%4| 30% |. 70 
7 147 132 324] 31 t 71 
72 151 136 | - 32%] 31% 72 
73 155 140 33 3144 73 
ee 74 | 159 144 33%| 31% 74 
64 121 108 31 29% 
65 125 110 31%| 29% ne 
66 129 114 31%] 30 66 
67 133 118 31%| 30% 67 
19 ye Po ievanid? ack | aaa ee b 4 
, years 126 32 30 
70 145 130 3054 ty " ee of 
71 149 134 3284) 31% 71 
72 153 138 33 31% 2 
73 157 142 33%] 31% ~ 73 


er are » 
s ‘~ fe \ 
‘ 


VS i s 

Average Height and Weight of Men and Women 
Source: Life Insurance Medical Directors and the Actuarial Society of America P h 

The weights are with shoes on, and usually with coat and vest, which weigh from 3 to 7 pounds. 


MEN 
Age Higt. Hat. | Het. | Hét.| Het. Het, Het; Hst. 


pe ee —- 
Pasa: van pet Hgt.| Hst. | Hgt. Bes 5 


Group B70 | 8205.37 57 4” 5/3” | 5” 

Wet. gt.| Wet.| W. W; zt 
15-19 108 ill 114 | 118 | 122 | 126 | 130 2 
15-19 113 115 118 | 121 | 124 | 128 | 132 a 
20-24 119 121 124 | 127 | 131 | 135 | 139 
25-29 24 | ,126 128 | 131 | 134 | 138 | 142 32 2} 
30-34 127 1 131 | 134 | 137 | 141 | 145 136 


4 134 136 138. | 141 | 144 | 148 | 152 

50-54 39 42 | 145 | 149 | 153 
5/ 8” 5’ 9” 5’ 10” 5’ 1 1’ 6’ 6’ a td 6’ ply 

15-19 138 142 146 | 151 | 156 | 161 | 166 


» 45-49 161 166 171 |.177 | 183°} 190 | 197 
50-54 | 162 167 172 | 178 | 184 | 191 1.198 


The figures in the above tables (except the top 15-19 line in each table) are taken from thij 
“Medico-Actuarial Mortality Investigation” published in 1912, : ; 4 
A ‘Similar investigation was made in 1929 jointly by the Actuarial Society of America and fhe 
one alana of Life Insurance Medical Directors and reported in the ‘Medical Impairment Study 
r s ‘ ‘ x! 
The data from this study agreed so closely with those of the previous,one that changes in the tab 
were recommended for only those ages below 20. 
Accordingly, the figures in both tables (except those in the top 15-19 lines in each table) represen 
the results of the 1912 and 1929 irquiries. 4 


xe 
Sererere ter rere re mer eraren i 
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f hy WEST POINT CADET MEASUREMENTS (Cae 
Chest meas 


Chest measure 


: THE ORGANS OF THE HUMAN BODY 
; ; Source: Arthur MacDonald, Anthropologist, Washington, D. ©. 


are fete pueacee met GE. \Grams)Ounces, Per Gt. |Grams)Ounces/Per € 
Fain) 1,400) 49 2.37 ||Spleen, Hertha ata Wa aoe 

Beart! “00/10 | 0.46 -|lLiver.”*| 1,600] 7 | $286 [Adrenais.| 0.35) 
ungs' 1,175! 41 2 Kidneys 300 10.5 |. 0.4% keleton., 11°500] *4i ‘ 


Per cent. means ratio to total body weight 


va ee WV 


y ie machin 
; n. safety 
Turbine. hydraulic Fran 
, electric (locomo- a 
a 


, Tailway. . -|David. . 8 
Sholes & Glidden 1868 
house. . .|1869 

1870 


Mens. 4. 
fotor, «aha i 
tio 


Beier. tae F 
5 ha devdomces 


=a elie 


ay World Facts—Great American Inventions 


mate Great Inventions 


AMERICAN _ 
Inventor Date Invention Inventor Date aoe TH 
nen | Geese rer eee eee — he 
Telephone, radio........,..|Pouisen and 5 
’ Fessenden. .... 
Airplane, motor-driven. .... 


Automatic as Sala ea of 
railway motors. 

Gyroscope compass 
SUBDUED ON. . os Pa ys aw ioe 


yes 


ne mercury vapor. ,.... WH 
| Ronee ductile......... 


Coolidge..... fore 
-|Langmuir, iets teat 


modulation og ee eee Alexanderson 
Radio tube oscillator. De Forest. 
Bomb, depth bese 


Tait 
Gas - filled incandescent 


lamp + Rey et ae Langmuir...... 
RATAY, CUDO.. esr ctends vies Coolidge,...... 
Airplane engine, , super- 
5 ee Caen ais O89 ws damier 
Non-sag filament......... Bic! Sater aeee renal 
|| Radio crystal oscillator Nicolson....... 
|| Airplane, autogyro........ de la Clerva. .. 
| Condenser microphone 
(telephone) .......66.2.\ 
Voice reinforcement (tele- 
i Boia SPiiac~ asm ale Sicettiye of Maxfield ....... 
i| Lacquers, nitro cellulose. ...|Flaherty....... 


Rear se anti-knock (lead 
th on 


gone press 
Pushbutton lovasar: 
{APG BUNS. ln ako 
Bromine, from sea water. 


Atomic hydrogen welding. . oe 
’ 
ee ea lamp, inside 


Ontnopiianie phonograph. ..|Harrison.......|1924 
Vitamin D, by irradiation ..|Steenbock...... 
Dynamic loudspeaker.... . |: Rice & Kellogg . 
Circuit breaker (oil or . |Hilliard ...... x 
Engine, gas, compound... .|Eickemeyer. .... 
Permalloy (telephone) . Elmen...... ey! 
Color photography, con- 
trolled penetration process|Mannes and 
odowsky..... 
Radio Beacon............ ae S. Donovan... 
Nylon (fiber-forming sy 
thetic polyamides. . * |Carothers ciel 6 ao 
Transformers and ‘Sapake 
tors, non-explosive...... Clark -\5).4 5c 
Refrigerants, low - boiling 
fluorine compounds. ...... Midgely ana - 
co-workers. 
Rubber (neoprene) chloro- ; 
DUCBOUs ese p ie tke 2 a.clo.p Carothers and 
Collins, ....... 
Welding, ‘controlled tube. .|Prince......... 


Are tube, immersion igniter SleplatiLiidwig 1932 
High-capacity A. C. Railway 


Radio, wide-band frequency 


modulator........... Armstrong..... 

Television let hae celia ae sore Zworykin, V 
Glass seal for electric dis- ? 

charge tub68.<5540/os560 Cb ears oaae 
Terrain clearance indicator 

(telephone) ...,....... Espenschied.... 
Feedback amplifier (tele 

PRORQO is Fok ns tee Black. .ccce=selkoee 
Dynamo, electric machine 

"modulator secles + lefniniguesete bate 


known as the Chapin-Phillips match. Later the 
business was sold to Byam and Carlton, of Boston, 
Mass., and became known as the Boston ey 


riuefe wate 2 ery e Coe ineere 
1d ass., for the 

us ot r_springie tehes had been made in Spring- 
ied by Philips ane Daniel M, Chapin and were 


rs 


“ 


Gottlieb Daimler, in 
cycle powered by a 
invention. 


wagon chassis—thereb 
first 4-cylinder automo 


In 1892 (April 19), the fir: 
in the United States was plea By its inventor, 

e SO won the first 
contest, in Chicago, Nov. 1895. aatuihia ce 
generally ascribed to Ber- 
artz, Germany, about 1320, 
known much earlier, some 
ndus possessed it centuries 


C. B. Duryea, who al 


Gunpowder invention 


tholdus or Michael Schw: 


Writers maintain it was 
Say, that Chinese and H 
before. 


Great Inventions 
* FOREIGN 
Nation- 


Invention Date| Inventor ality 
Pendulum-.. 25 0.... 1584/|Galileo...... Italian 
Wihite'lead.0.5.:...|. 1622)... 0000 0.8288 Dutch 
Piataicnte nnd eae 

* um nitrate and sul- 

furie acid)....5...., os areuber scene oa site 
Clock. pendulum... .. uygens.... 
eerie, Byiee. Sa 1733|Kay......... English 
‘Leyden jar (condens- 

eS alee 1745|von Kleist. ...|German 
Sulfuric acid (lead ‘ 

chamber process)....} 1746|Roebuck.....|English 
Cement, hydraulic....} 1756)Smeaton..... {English 

ens, achromatic 1758] Dolland . |English 
Engine. steam. .... 1765|Watt........ English 
Spinning jenny (we: 

HS ae ah Cy, zh ee? 1767|Hargreaves. . |English 

Balloon ...... 1783} Montgolfier . .| French 
Loom, power.........| 1785|Cartwright. > .|English 
Soda, fromsalt...,,.| 1791|LeBlanc.....|French 
Bleaching powder.,..| 1798|Tennant..,..|English 
Paper, (the Fourdrin- 
_ jer) mach. for making} 1799|/Robert...... French 
Pile, electric battery ..| 1800/Volta....,.... Italian 
Food preservation (by 

sterilization and ex- 

clusion of air) .....:. 1810)Appert...... French 

Aatety lamp......... 1816|Davy........ English 

Stethoscope......... 1816|Laennec . |Erench 
Kaleidoscope...._... 1817; Brewster ....|English 
Urea, synthetic, from 

ammonium cyanate..| 1828}Wohler.... -.|German 
Sewing machine...... 1830/Thimonnier . .|French 
Match, phosphorus... .| 1831|Sauria..¢.... {French 

_ Pro: eller, screw...... 1831/Sauvage.....|French 
Sulfuric acid (contact, 
ee Ppeteecess. | 1831) Phitlips,...). . English 
‘Telegraph, electro- J 
magnetic...........| 1836|Wheatstorie.. English 
Propeller, screw....,.| 1837/Ericsson..... Swedish 
Steredscope....,.... 1838) Wheatstone. . |English 
Photography........| 1839|Daguerre and 
: Wiépce :5 5 French 
OVI csi cite ee 02.2 1842|Mac Millian, . Scottish 
Mercerization of cel- 
lulose textiles.......| 1843]Mercer, J... .|English 
ay Jobnson....,. /English 
de Douhet, .. |French 
Foucanta.... |French 
Bessemer... . |English 
1860) Picinotti. 
1860) Walton.. 
1861|Siemens, 
1863/Schultze. 
1863|Solvay.....2. Belgian 
1864) Mitterhoffer , | Austrian 
1866) Whitehead., . |English 
1867|Nobel,....., |Swedish 
English 
1870|Gramme. .. , . |Belgian 
S721 OPTS oe oie. English 
e€....| 1876|Brennan...., English 
' Engine, gas, cycle....| 1877/Otto.......° German 
». Engine, automobile, 
esuroke s/s... | 1879|Benz..%...., German 
1880 . |Swedish 
Pe ae German 
pees tees cess sa] 1883/Swan........ English 
. sulfate (Kraft) | pro ...+German 
Steam turbine... . . |English 


ve in Germany, a 
own 


Gasoline engine of his 


In 1890, at Montrouge, 
put his 4-cylinder engine, 
cooling system, and it 


France, Fernand Forest 
its carburetor, its water- 
S magneto ignitio: 


on a 


creating, it is said, the 


ile. 


i 


st gasoline automobile 


The. paper Machine, now known as the Four- 


-drinier, invented by Robert in 1799, was 


by Didot and Gamble, 


financed by the Fourdrinier brothers, 


romoted 


designed by Donkin, and 


finally ap- 


“World Facts—Great Foreign Inventions 


Invention 


Rayon (nitrocellulose) 
Steel, manganese..... 
Bordeaux mixture 

(lime-copper sulfate) 
Powder, smokeless. ... 
Gold (cyanide process 
for extraction),...... 


Telegraph, wireless, 
low frequency....... 
UR eRe 


Camphor, synthesis of 
Telegraph, wireless, 

high frequency.. ...- 
ABDI BY 8502 2. secu 


candescent lamp. :.,. 


Nitrogen fixation... .. 
Dynamo, electric, hy- 
drogen cooled 


resins...... 
Lubri 
sure 


Commuted carbide. . . 


Carbon oxides (hyaro- 
genation to gasoline 
and oils) 


Methano 
Televisio 


able type about 1438 


berg, 


Yr origin is ebscure. ‘Woo 
Laurens Janszoon Koster. 
Haariem, Holland (1370-1450), printed from mi 
and used hi, 

Gansfleisch (1397-1468), 
because his mother 

first to make cut metal t: 


Date] Inventor 


1884 
1884 


1885 
1886 


1887 
1888 


1890 
1892 


1893 


Chardonnet.. 
Hadfield... .. 


Millardet.... |Frene! 
Vielle. < “ i 


MacArthur- 
Forest...... 
Dunlop...... |E 


Dupeisses. ... 
Be- 


1896|Marconi..... 
1899|Dreser, ...... 


1900) Diesel 


Edeleanu.. .. 
LeBrocg..... E 
Benedictus. ri 
Bergius. ....|, 
1912/Just and 
anaman... |. 
1913)Haber....... 
1915/Schuler , 
1916/Brennan..... 
1916| Brearley... .. 
1918/John..., 
1919|Southcombe 


and Wells. 
1921|/Emanuele. , . |. 


. 


1925/ Fisher and 

1 ‘Tropseh.. «+ 
1925|Patart. 
1926|Baird. ., 


1928) Bertsch. .. 
1930) Ipatieff., 


1931/BM .. 66. 
1931/Mishima... . |. 


newspaper, boo 

the paper whie 
wrapping, and many othe 
ourdrinier machine used 


nde 
: 
i 


is own ink. Johan» 
commonly called Gutent 
came from there, was thi 


nefship with a goldsmit 


phe in Germany, 
numbér of copies of St 
of the Bible 


first print 


é 


—s +s 1 7 “ Ye). he rere 


eth eee RAY ’ 
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Foreign Weights and Measures 
~Source: United States Bureau of Standards, as of 1933 { er 


American 
tions | Where Used Equivalents 


American Denomina- 
Equivalents | 


4.422 gals. SOTMADY. 4. ssn ce 2 metric tons, 
5.6188 bu. ( 1350 a, Ibs.) 


Pde. Hain AE Te OE PE eae NE SE 
Venezuela. :.... Set BS Sis CLOUT ative oe OR 


“ 
“ 


.--|) Russia Gul . 
le las - .|8 Load, timber ./England.:........ -|50-¢ 
Te os tra... ...-.-/7,08 Lumber (std.). 


2. 
4.2631 gals. Wee er ee Egypt 22.83 inches, 


117.5 Ibs. $O ns Few 
S(EMBMONS Coe... F = ; Sms Peay he 
he j {140-23 Ibs, ff wasee ens Gliing. 2). Bees aes 13344 Ibs bs. 
Pruss: TRS RS oa OSS Maca tiicie + [SAVAa-cinie s asaeiielete S. 
wh ema! 3 Ra | Rabe seagate rete ned Islands. /139.44 Ibs. — 
7 . -tArgentine Republic|0.94708 foot. 
Spain... - (0.91416 foot: 


bu. 
12.60 inches, 
‘®|1 meter. 


eru Sal: iS Bore eg eres eee APSR. 2. 0tve cee 
«Ree ee, ars 2.75 268 bu. ; India. -.-.04- ++. 2 2-35 Ibs 


gal ‘sun 
15.432 grains. Sweden.......... 
2.471 Sai Tunnland Ai Wa LSROA Sty 78 Ce ae 


2.838 bu. 53 heya 
26.418 A mei 
‘A haters CN 471 


2. 
33 
German; s}1.492 acres. .|Honduras........ 
Fr cae * poet acres. »|Nicaragua........ 


Ahh Seeeeeeen ea Vioka. 210: lea 2 a Pa 
foliand. . : weseeseee| SCotlal a 
%e % and Ireland - 141,282 bu. 


§ metric cara? of 200 milligrams is now very generally in use. The word also is used to denote 
ortion of alloy in a metal. Sa er mene ; 


Pennsylvania...§.. 15 
SMe so. Be hiee Ao . Niles Centre... ||! 


Some Fast Railway Runs in the United 
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- e s ew % 
Fastest Scheduled Train Runs in the United States 
Source: The Railway Gazette, London, England; figures are based on 1942 runs _ 
iS ( Dis- wie 
‘Railway Train From To tance Time 
, Diese! Traction (76 m.p.b. and over) 
Burlington......... Morning Zephyr...|East Dubuque, ..: 54, 
“Dis Union Pacific.:.....|City of Denver. ...|Grand Island. .... lumbus........- : 
a Milwaukee......... Morn. Hiawatha.,.|Sparta..........: Portage... ... edieele x 
Byeneton sf aeiae Se Eevuy ena ¥ z 
Missouri Pacific.....|Colo. Eagle......./Hads.......-....../Horace........2.. E 
Union Pacific.......|City of Denver....|North Platte....../Kearney.......... 95.0 
Florida East Coast. .|Streamliner ...... St. Augustine. .... -.-| 80.5 23, 
oe. Chicago & N.W...../City of Mil. 400.../Kenosha.......... 39.6 30 
? Union Pacific... .|City of Denver.... eed 52.5 40 
Santa Fe..... .|Two trains.......)La Junta......... 202.4 | 155 — 
Union Pacific: ‘City” Service. ...|North Platte......|Grand Island...... 137.2 | 106 
Union Pacific City of Denver....|Julesburg.........|North Platte. ..... 81.2 63 
Burlington. . Denver Zephyr 45.0 35 
Burlington. . Denver Zephyr 124.6 
- Burlington. . .|Denver Zephyr 79.6 
Burlington......... Mepnyr yy A778 is 57.7 
i SantaPe. sic... 6. Super-Chief..,.... 120.2 
Chieago & N.W.....|Twin Cities 400. ..|Evanston..... 49.8 
Chicago.& N.W.....|'*400" Services. ...|Evanston......... -| 39.6 
Chicago & N.W.....|‘'400" Services..../Carroll........... Se St A ra 52.3 
Bante Fen 5... ., El Capitan....... Dodge City....... Bak nak oe 202.4 
Burlington......... Beply rs, ss sass North La Crosse. 26.6 
Burlington......... Zepbyr.... oie 3s | AUPOTA AS. 27 te IOTeson soca ee ee 60.5 
Santa Fe... ......, El Capitan......../Dodge City.......|Newton........... 153.1 
an Seaboard Air Line.. .|Silver Meteor...../Waldo............JOrala...//0/22007" 45.2 
Union Pacific....... City of Denver..,./Kearny...........  BIBtte. i093 cee 95.0 
Union Pacific,......|City of Denver... . Ing. ......-..-4[Sulesbure. 2. s: 22. 57.5 
Rock Island... .....|Peoria Rocket... .. Ie Fo ie a MODETIS iti 22 Settee 21.5 
Steam Traction (71 m.p.h. 
5 » Milwaukee. -|Hiawatha........./New Lisbon..>.... Portage. 2.3 .fe. cctew 43.1 & 
i Milwaukee. . Hiawatha. . POTTS Witsoe weit 43.3 6 
Rat Pennsylvania ~~ |Fort Wayne. ...:2. Gatys os. A et 123.0 1S) 
f Milwaukee. . Sturtevant........|/Deerfield..:.5 0.2: 37.9 8 
> Milwaukee. . wale} MEBFION | ce ae eae 53.9, 25 
; 1. Milwaukee. . -»|Hiawatha........./Madrid.........../Tama 221.0227! 65.9 ome 
j Milwaukee... ... 2... Manilla. CP GIy 2.) vot tees 61.3 6. 
Pennsylvania:...... D .-|Englewood....\...|Fort Wayne....... 140.9 Ee) 
Milwaukee......... Hi; ha........./LaCrosse.........|/New,Lisbon....... 59.8 2 
Pennsylvania....... Ped Bird: ook. o, 140.9 +9) 
Pennsylvania....... 64.1 6 
: New York Central...|20th Centary Ltd..|Elkhart...__ 133.0 #3 
Pennsylvania.......|Red Bird......... 140.9 72.3 
‘| Milwaukee: . 221211: aro 19.2 72-0 | 
te Milwaukee...) )... ../Hiawatha. -...///|Tama..... 65.9 71.9 9 
elys) s -Milwankee. 2.2217: Hiawatha. ........|Marion...-.!1!!!|/Delmar..).”- 53.9 71.9. | 
ae Milwaukee........: Chippewa... ..% .. Z 61.6 71.9 
a ty Milwaukee......,.. Hiawatha. : 85.0 71.8 
7 _ Pennsylvania... .... iberty Ltd......./Plymouth......../|Fort Wayee.... | 64.1 71.2 & 
cago & ELi.! |zippen or | Eiymouth.........|Fort Wayge... 2... os ee | 
* | Milwaukee... .. 2! tate ai 61.3 70.7 | 
Ilinois Central!) 7. K Je Gibson Clty. 22212 64.1 70.6 | 
New York Centra! EUkbart. ss) o453,264 | 1380 70.6 | 
eashore. ..........|Honeymooner....:|Haddonfield.,...7/|Hammonton..!)7; 23.5 70.5 
sions ae 40.9 70.4 
caper erc.. 22 33.0 70.0 | 
Bora cerese ot ? Oe ee ers (en BH 70.0 
Stier: Train No. 39. X ORO yj 
ae . Fennsylvania...,... Congressional. ....|N. Philadelphia. | /|/Newark (N. J). .7” : 3 i 
fe | Pennsylvania, .| .:* Train No, 403.....|Newark (Del.)...!|Baltimore...-.. 12” 56.4 70. 
Hehe s (3 tra 76.0 70 I 
68.4 69. 
18.5 69 


OP? Sie 


ip avira ty 


States 


: ve Source: World Almanac questionnaire 
Baie plead . Run 
4 May 1893|N 

yy Aug., 1895 

‘ Mar., 1902) Burlington Route. °°" °° °° °°" ' | pBbGover—-Anacostia ........., - $ 

i - Abri. 18049 )R.+.. +... .|Palmyra—Maeedon.... 722! 1227! 29 4 

| ; hiladel hi & eevee ane 6 Sa 9.6 ole cis a od! 

y Oc 1904 ¥. Central @ Hone c Oeaning eee DaBstion: Bi qn 

i art Ree a Ste “| 4 46 
Rr utah Argel: Washington, D. Ae: 

; ranite City, [l—Berea. 0... .": a 3 29 

. a 934 -|Denver—Chicago (non-stop)... | **” .31/13 5 
te] Soecr eo 1 : 
3 anak . 


Re. 3 Sae6 4 


NY Vea 


oak 
|SSSeeNess.8 


‘. (nr \ K 

Bat, Ry. FOREIGN RUNS 

_. duly, 1904)/Great Western (mngland ae a 
May, 1932|Eondon & North Waster Eeece Graton parate SRP crea 
June, 1932/Great Western (England)... _.- iSwindon—London ,.°. °°. .%"* 


* 


i865—April 14. Abraham Lincoln, Presiden 

1¢ United States, in Washington; died April iS. es 
erry anne 4. Abdul Aziz, Sultan of Turkey. 

-4881—March 13. Alexander II, of Russia.— ‘uly 2. 
James A. Garfield, President of the United States, 
in er oat died Sept. 19; Guiteau Ranged, 
+ 1893—Oct. 28. Carter H. Harrison, Sr., Mayor of 


£ Marie Francois |Sadi-Carnot, 
esident of France. 
__1896—May 1, Nasr-ed-Din, Shah of Persia.—Aug. 
+ Juan Idiarte Borda, President of Uruguay. 
1898—Feb. 18. Jose Maria Reyna Barrios, Presi- 
nt of Guatemala.—Sept. 10. Empress Elizabeth 
of Austria. 
1899—July 26. General Ulisses Heureauax, Presi- 
dent of the Dominican Republic. 
/1900—Jan. 30. William Goebel, Governor of Ken- 
fucky.—July 29. Humbert, King of Italy. 
| 1901—Sept. 6. William McKinley, President of 
the United States, in Buffalo; died Sept..14. Leon 
Czolgosz executed, Oct. 29. 
4903—June li. Alexander, King of Serbia, and 
Wife, Queen-Draga, by army officers. 
904—June 16. Bobrikoff, Governor-General of 


1905—Feb. 17. Sergius, Grand Duke of Russia. 
Dec. 30. Ex-Governor Frank Steunenberg, Idaho. 
8—Feb. 1. Carlos, King of Portugal, and Louis 
lippe, Crown Prince. 

| 1909—Oct. 26, Prince Ito, of Japan. 
381i—Sept. 14Peter Stolypin, Premier of Rus- 
d#a.—Nov. 19. Ramon Caceres, President of the 
minican Republic. 

1912—Noy.'12. Jose Canalejas, Prime Minister of 


. 23. Nazim Pasha, Turkish Minister 
War.—Feb. 23. Francisco 1. Madero, President 
Mexico, and Jose Pino Suarez, the Vice-Presi- 
.—March 18, George, King of Greece. 
i914—June 28. Archduke Francis Ferdinand of 
Austria-Hungary and his wife, Countess Sophie 
Chotek, Duchess of Hoheénberg, in Sarajevo, Bosnia 
Water part of Yugoslavia), by Gavfillo Princip. 
ee suly 28. Guillaume Sam, President of 


alti. ‘ 

1918—July 5. Gen. Count von Mirbach, German 
Ambassador to Russia, in Moscow.—July 16. Czar 
Russia and family, in Ekaterinburg; at Perm, 
faly 12, the Czar’s brother, Grand Duke Michael 
dléxander.—July 31. German Field Marshal yon 
thhorn, in the Ukraine.—Oct. 21. Count Karl 


idonio Paes, President of Portugal. 
»1919—Feb. 20. Habibullah Khan, Ameer of Af- 
ista’ in Laghman.—Feb. 21. Kurt Eisner, 
arian Premier, in Munich; April 12, War Min- 
Neuring, in Dresden, Saxony; Oct. 8, Hugo 
e, President German Socialist Party, in Berlin. 
20—May 20. Gen, Venustiano Carranza, Presi- 

oi Mexico, in Tiaxcaltenago. 
i—March 8. Dato, Premier of Spain, at Ma- 
Ma ex-German 


er, in Tokio, by Korean youth. 
June 22. Field Marshal Sir Henry H. Wil- 
by 'two Irishmen in London.—June 24. Dr. 
Rathenau, German Foreign Minister, by 
German youths, in Berlin.—Aug. 22. Gen. 
se] Collins, Irish Free State Premier, by 
bels, near Bandon, County Cork.—Dec. 16. Ga- 
e] Narutowicz, first President of the Polish Re- 
; by Capt. Niewadomski,.in Warsaw. : 
23—May 10. Vaslov Voroysky, Soviet Russia’s 
ster at Rome, by M. A. Contradi, ex-Russian 
ny. officer, Lausanne.—June 4. Cardinal Solde- 
ia y Romera, Archbishop of Saragossa, near 
~ city, in Spain.—June 29. Gen. J. C. Gomez, 
Vice-President of Venezuela, killed in bed, in 
eas.—July 20. Gen. Francisco ‘‘Pancho’’ Villa, 
ebel leader, in Parral, Mexico. 
i924—June 10. Giacomo Matteotti, moderate So- 
list leader in Italian Parliament, kidnapped 
rt Rome, slain body, found, Aug. 15. 


e Berlin radio reported (July 20, 1944) that an 
npt had been made to assassinate Adolf Hitler 
a bomb was exploded in his military head- 
ers by a Col. Count von Stauffenberg. Hitler 
ed with bruises, according.to the radio ac- 

but 13 high military figures were injured, 
atally. Two weeks later Berlin reported that 
had. established a “‘court of honor’ at the 


‘ 
‘ 
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‘Chief Political Assassinations Berti 1865 


Sturgkh. Austrian Premier, in Vienna.—Dec. 14., 


Reported Attempt to Kill Adolf Hitler at 


i +> 


251 


1925—Feb. 13. Prof. Nicola Mileff, Bulgarian 
Minister-Designate to the United States, “anti- 
agrarian, in Sofia. This was followed by the slay- 
ing of Communist Deputies Strachimiroff and 
voyanoff on Feb. 16 and March 6.—April 16. 200 
were killed by the explosion of bombs. in the Ca-, 
thedral of Sveti Kral, in Sofia, at the funeral of 
Gen, Georghieff. The dead included Police Prefect 
Kissoff, Mayor Paskaleff, ex-War Minister Dadi- 
doff; Gens. Naidenoff, Nezrezoff, Loioff, Ziatereff 
and Popoff; Dept. Prefect Medelecheff. 

1926—May 25. Gen. Simon Petlura, ex-President 
of Ukrainian Republic, in Paris, by a compatriot. 

1927—June 7. Peter Lazarevitch Voikoff, Soviet 
Russian Minister to Poland, at Warsaw, by a 19-yr. 
Russian monarchist.—July 10. Kevin O'Higgins, 
Vice-President of the Irish Free State, near Dublin. 

1928—May 20. Gen. Luis Mens, ex-President of 
Nicaragua, in Ponelova, by a countryman.—June 
20. Stephan Raditch, leader of Croatian Peasant 
Party, ‘Paul Raditch, his nephew; and Dr. George 
Basaritchik.—July 17._ Ex-President and President- 
elect. Gen. Alvaro Obregon of Mexico,.in San 
Angel near Mexico City. The assassin, Jose. de 
Tom Torol, artist, was put to death on Feb. 9, 

1930—June 7. Dr. Albert von Baligand, German 
Minister to Portugal, Lisbom.—Novy. 14. Premier 
Hamaguchi, Tokio. 

1932—May 6. Paul Doumer, President of the 
French Republic, by Paul Gargolov, a Russian 
exile, Paris——May 16. Ki- Inukai,. 77, Japanese 
Premier, Tokyo. _ : 

933—On Feb. 15, in Miami, Fla., Joseph Zan- 
gara, anarchist, born in Italy, shot at President- 
elect Franklin D. Roosevelt, but a woman seized 
his arm, and the bullet fatally wounded Mayor 
Anton J. Cermak, of Chicago, who died March 6. 
Several others nearby were shot. Zangara pleaded 
guilty, was found sane, and was electrocuted on 
March 20, 1933.—April 30. Luis M. Sanchez Cerro, 
president of Peru shot to death in Lima by 
Abelardo Hurtado. de Mendoza, who was killed 
by guards.—June 6. Assis Khan, 56, elder brother 
of King Nadir of Afghanistan, shot to death in 
Berlin by an Afghan student.—Nov. 8. Nadir Shah 
King of Afghanistan, killed in Kabul by Abdul 
Khallia, a student, who was put to death, on 
Dec. 16.—Dec. 29. Ion G. Duca, Premier of Ru- 
mania, in Sinal, by a student. 

1934—July 25, in Vienna, Engelbert Dollfuss, 
Chancellor of Austria, by Nazis, who invaded the 
chancellery, put the Cabinet to flight, proclaimed 
the end of the regime, and began a revolt there 
and in Carinthia and Styria provinces. Otto 
Planetta, who was tried and convicted as the 
actual slayer, was hanged.—Oct. 9, in Marseilles, 
King Alexander I of Yugoslavia, and French For- 
eign Minister Jean Louis Barthou, by Vlada Cher- - 
nozensky, a Bulgarian of Macedonian birth.—Dec. 
1, Sergel Mironovich Kirov, of the Communist 
Political Bureau, friend of Stalin in Weningrad, by 
Leonid V. Nikolaev, a former Soviet official. He - 
and 13 others were tried and shot. 

1935—-Sept. 8. U. S. Senator Huey P. Long, shot 
in Baton Rouge, La., by Dr. Carl Austin Weiss 
who was slain by Long’s body guards. Long died 
on fs 
kahashi, 82; Admiral Makoto Saito, 78, ex-Premier; 
Admiral Sonoku Suzuki, Grand Chamberlin; an 


Gen. Jotaro Watanabe, 58, in Tokyo; slain by army ~ ‘ 


officers and men in a mutiny. Pa 

1940—Aug. 20. Leon Trotsky (Lev Bronstein), 63, 
exiled Russian war minister, by Frank Jackson 
(Jacques M. van den Dreschd), near Mexico City. 

1942—-May 27. Reinhardt Heydrich, 38, Deputy 
Protector of Bohemia-Moravia, fatally injured by 
bomb explosion near Lidice when motoring from 
Prague toward Berlin; hundreds of Czechs were 


executed in reprisal by the German authorities, and 


Lidice levelled by the Germans in reprisal.—Dec. _ 
24. Admiral Jean Francois Darlan, 61, shot at Al- 
giers, by a young Frenchman, who was tried by 
court martial and killed, Dec, 26, by a firing squad. 
Darlan had been recognized by the U. S. Gov- 
ernment as High Commissioner of French Nort 

and West. Africa. : 


request of the Army and that 12 officers, held for 
complicity in the plot would be tried. Bight Ger- 
man Army officers were hanged (Aug. 8), the Ger 
man radio announced after a ‘‘people’s tribunal 
had convicted them of treason. onth later 
seven more were hanged after conviction on simi- 
lar charges. The list of those hanged included 
officers and.persons at one time prominent 


in political life in Germany, 3 


Sept. 10. 7, 
1936—Feb. 26. Finance Minister Kore Kiyo Ta- ~ 
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Air Line Distances Between Principal Cities of the United 
Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of Navigation, Radio Division 
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Louisville, Ky. 
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AIR LINE DISTANCES BETWEEN THE U. S’ AND LATIN AMERICA 


New San ig 
York = /|Francisco Seattle 
To To To 


ee) ieserns! 


ord leat Denver acu: 
ington caso nm i 
HE* [omgee | Dapver | angen 


Buenos Aires...... *5,295 6,487 6,956 5,205 5,598 

BIOROta el siiiic cs. | 2,474 3,863 4/166 21344 2,691 3100 ee18 

Garacasy Sock... 2,100 3,900 4,100 2,040 2,480 3,105 

Guatemala City. |! 2,060 2,525 2;930 1,835|’ 1/870 Lage 

Havana... # E 1,302 2,600 2,805 | 1,110 1,315 1,760 
3,905 5,080 5,110 3,780 4,130 4445 
2,211 3,349 | . 3/680 2:020 2,320 2;620 
3,281 5,430 5,550 3,270 | > 3'820 4,580 | 
2,100 2.860 3,240 1,920 2,060 2,230 
4,810 6, 6,945 4,710 5,320" 5,900 
ca | $80] Sh] TR2] | Bes 
1,880 | | 1,790 _ 21200 Tees 1,460 Po8e 
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Eidne Distoness Between Principal Cities of the United States 


- Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of Navigation, Radio Division : 
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- 4 ; ~~ 3 : «a te 
‘a § >i s é if 5 » 12) 7 r be 
e 2 3 a) a ¢ a a oy Pg - e: ae ra) ~ 
& a iz. ° 2 ae Bu oe 2 = 8 é < @ - . 
2 J 3 a 2 z, 5 s 3 a! 2 = c Distances in | ; 
cialis : c e\é a eg Pe 2. Be oh g | Statute Miles 
Plehelaiagis ie (Plea te4elel fe 3 
- | 0 S etch. Slee. @. f- Sule aler Nios. Pum shod 
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Zz Zz Zz © ° fe fa fi n a w a n = 
7 75 520|2,172| 133]2,180|1.960| 542 
ln.t7 194|2'367 451|2341|2.110|  33/quee ne nae 
1.49 478|2,553 :696|2'508|2'279|° 392/Roston, Mass 
“AL 1 167 2,130/1,900| 290! Buffalo, N. ¥. 
68 +765 1,743|1,514| 594/Chicago, Mi. 
B89 Bes). 26 987 1,974|1,746) 403|Cincinnati, Ohio 
fs 1,018}1 O79 1 628 O8 1/030|_'897|1, 290] Savelands Obto 
ey O72 50 985 9 1,020| 827)1,490] Denver, Colo 
3: ,975| 452 1,945/1,715| 397| Detroit, Mich 
885| 697 1,938]1,753|1,214| Galveston, Téx: 
397] 238 1,505/1,286) °943/ Kansas City, Mo. 
825]1,585 956|. '939|2,295| Los Angeles, Cal. 
953) |2 1,945/1,720| 473] Louisville, Ky. 
1852 1,867(1,652| 763| Memphis, Tenn. 
716 2,740/2,528) 927|Miami, Fla. 
435 1,403|1,173| 936) Minneapolis, Minn. 
"970 1:973|1'752| 567| Nashville, ‘Tenn, 
‘063 2'098|1}898] 968] New Orle A, 
604] 845|1,144 1373 1)372|1,149| 1.012 Onsteaee 
1,090 831, ee 9 2'388/2'159| 122 Philadelphia Pa. . 
© 745) 472|, 923) 313/1.013| 837]. 254]... .. 4| 56 2,145|1,918| 188/ Pittsb Pa. 
4,43511,970 2,083 2.455 7 ¢ SMa 143} ‘295|2,360|Pordand, "Oreeon 
| 464) 253] 599} 873] '456 352| 808 het 1,723) 2... 11,15811,738]1,722|1, 10/St, Louis, Mo - 
988}1,390/1 1 453)1.9 972 862 833/19 923|1,670| °636/1,158) /...| '592| '697| '548|1,845/Salt Lake C., Utan 
17958179232 12.5 264 680} 730|2,437|San Francisco, Cal 
:973|2, "398 143 1 722| 697 “680 ....| 229]2'335|Seattle, Wash. 
'75211,898/2:19011 "334 1,149|2'159|1,918| 295|1.500| 548) 730) 229 2)105|Spokane, Wash. 
"567| '968| 204/1,150|1,012| 122] '188/2,360| °710\1,845|2,437|2,335|2,105|.... . |Washington, D.C 


AIR LINE DISTANCES BETWEEN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF EUROPE 
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73 Amsterdam 
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Airliners to Cat Distances Bétwser World Cities 


ax B. Cook, aviation editor of the Scripps- ; postwar super-speed planes at a cost of more than 
sward Newspaper Alliance, writing in the New | $50,000,000. 
k World-Telegram (Sept. 14, 1944) ofithe pros~ Harold J Bolg president of Panagra, po! inted ‘ 
3 of peacetime commercial ‘aviation said: . out that St the near future” cities such — 
sfinite postwar plans that will shrink the en- | Buenbs Aires, Lima and Santiago will be brought 5 
‘Western Hemisphere tremendously, providing | within less than 24 et fli by from New York. | 5 
fastest airliner service ever known to its capi- Panagra, which purchased three DC-6’s—five- - 
nd commercia} centers, already have become | mile-a-minute, four-engined, ps bride planks 
red rea. —will operate ‘over its new Great Circle Route 
came efoaay following recent action by three | from the Canal Zone through Guayadauill, Eenador; 


airlines | in contracting for 93 Douglas giant (Continued on next page) 
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es tes (Continued from preceding page) 
4 ‘Lima, Peru; Antofagasta, Chile, and over an en- 
_  thralling pass of the Andes to Buenos Aires. 
i , A traveler may breakfast in New York, arrive 
uv in Miami at 12:54 p.m. and arrive at Balboa 
(Canal Zone) at 5:30 p.m—in time for tea, 
Dinner will be’ served aboard the big airliner 
which will carry him to Buenos Aires, 5,671 miles 
ie ‘away, arriving there for breakfast the, next 
- > - morning. 

/ Panagra’s proposed new schedule not only will 

greatly slash the actual fiying, time between 

; "South America: and the United States but also 

, will afford new and comfortable night flying }. 
Seryice to operate daily in both directions, Presi- 
dent Roig said, 

Within the United States, United Air Lines and 
American Airlines will be cutting transcontinental 
flight time by hours,’ American has ordered 30 

_ DO-6’s and 25 DC-4’s, counterpart of the faméd 
C-54 Army Air Forces transport, which has made 


¥ 
: 


6000 successful war crossings of ‘the Atlantic, fhe Wat,” said A N. Kemp, 


' United Air Lines will get 20 DC’6’s and 15 De 


a4? 
and within a week will sign for 15 more DC-6's si 
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Air Wine Distances ‘Between Principal Cities of the World 


Source:, Department of Commerce, Bureau of Navigation, Radio Division 
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World Facts—Rulers of England + 


NOTED PERSONALITIES 
‘Erglish Rulers 


5 \ 


ene SAXONS AND DANES 3 
ater Son of Ealhmund,”of Kent, King of Wessex, founded Heptarchy..... 
--.|Son of Egbert; defeated Danes, by sea and land 
-|Second son of Ethelwulf. 


. zed . 
...|Brother-in-law of Edward the Gonfessor, slain in battle........... 
HOUSE OF NORMANDY 

William I ...|Obtained Crown by conquest over Harold; at Hastings........... 
William 11. ./Third son of William I, surnamed Rufus, killed 

oe Youngest son of William I, surnamed Beauclere 
OUSE OF BLOIS 


HOUSE OF PLANTAGENET 
Son of Geoffrey Plantagenet, by Matilda, only daughter of Henry I. 
Eldest surviving son of Henry II, surnamed Coeur de Lion 


Sixth and youngest son of Henry II, surnamed Lackland 1199 
Eldest son of John, first King buried at Westminster. 1216 
Eldest son of Henry III, surname Longshanks..... 1272 
Eldest surviving son of Edward I; deposed by P.: .| 1307 
Eldest son of Edward II of Carnarvon........... ... «| 1327 
I..}Son of Black Prince.and grandson of Edward III (deposed)........ 1377 
HOUSE OF LANCASTER 
Son of John of Gaunt (Ghent), 4th son of Edward III........... «| 1399 
:. -|/Eldest son of Henry TV, hero of Agincourt. ...........4..2+--+2-05 1413 
-|Only son of Henry V. (deposed 1461), died in the Tower of London.| 1422 
HOUSE OF YORK 
-|His ndfather was Richard, son of Edmund, 5th son of Edward 
Iil., and his grandmother, Ann, was great-granddaughter. of) 
Lionel, third son of Edward III; Edward IV was 6 ft., 3 in. tall.| 1461. 
.|Eldest son of Edward IV, murdered in the Tower of London..... oe 


(‘Crookback”) Brother of Edward IV, fell at Bosworth Field ...... 
HOUSE OF TUDOR i 

.|Son of Edmund, eldest son of Owen Tudor, by Katherine, widow of 

Menry V.; his mother, Margaret Beaufort, was great-grand- 


cece yase es 


v 
L.: beheaded at London..........--.. 


TH DECLARED MAY 19, 1649 1653 

‘ MM, Lard. Protector. : 2.5... cai tse Sec ec ee eens 
Pickard Crom 1, Lord Protector. resigned May 25, 1659........ 1658 
SE RT (RESTORED) 1660 


Second ‘son of C x osed 
AASut MOD AST IORD) Le leo ees And SARs bss oe nee ol ass 1685 
1689 
1702 


Georgel....jSon of Elector of Hanover, by Sophia, daughter of Elizabeth 
x” daughter of James I 

eorge Il. ..|Only son of George I., 

orge III. . Same pr ail ts 

son, Geo A P 

to the mental condition ‘of George IiL. ’ ee 


was Prince Regent, from Feb., 1811, owing 


e0 oa oF of George II1., Jaroline of Brunswick.......... 
diets TW. 4 Manen aot Geomee Ill.) married Adelaide of Saxe-Meiningen..... 1338 

oria.....|Daughter of Edward, Duke of Kent. fourth son of George IIl..... 
U: XKE-COBURG 1961 


Mary of Teck... .. 
wnhed; acceded, Jan.20 
: later he was created 
ired to pao é 


rd V1 just re his death, as his successor to the crown; and she was proclaime: 
by the Council 
‘and she and he: 


r husband pleaded guilty to treason and were beheaded. 


of State, the Council proclaimed (July 19) Mary as Queen. 


/ a) 4. Sh a oe ~ S LL. 7" iy at@ 


weee 


* 


ee : ‘(July 17, 1917). 
“The name of the Royal Family was changed to Windsor by a proclamation ( } 
, Was named 
“Lady Jane Ore, daughter of the Marauis of Dorset and wife of Lord wh AN ao, 56 

0} Lady Jane w 


by 
3) 
as 


1 


Rulers of France 


» when the Franks (Merovingian branch), a Ger- 


_ of Heristal (687-714): and the hext after him was 


+ 


256 World Facts—Rulers of Scotland, France, Sweden 


Acc ‘ . Name 
Rulers of Scotland soe 
‘ 954|Lotherius, son, poisoned. 
A.D, A.D, 986/Louis V., hisson, poisoned by queen. : a 
\ Pictish Dynasty %78|Eochaid. ® The Capets m } 


2s en phd erat ce 987|Hugh Capet, Count of Paris, (Hugh the G 
rt olen i 3a9 Veer 5 ig oe SoH of Prugh the aks seized the cro 
621 Renneth i 954|Indulf. 996|Robert (the Wise), his son. 


1031 mry I., his son, last Normandy. A 
633/Garnait II. Bde asa 1060|Philip 1, (dhe Fair), som Hing ab 14. # 
637 |Brude IT. NW ogi Konneeh TT 1108|Louis VI. (le Gros), son: pe 
642) Talore. o5|Constantine ILL 1137|Louis VII. (le Jeune), son. | 
653)Talorcan 1. ofa Oe ii 1180|Philip II. (Augustus), son, crowned at Rheims 
657 |Garnait ILL. te ER 1223|Louis VIIL., The Lion, son. 
oral beens 1o34|iuncan 1 1226|Louis IX. (Saint Louis), son, died at Tunis, 
eg eruce TIE 1020|Ntaorete 1270|Philip 111. (the Hardy), son: ri 
693/Tarain. 1057|Culach 1285/Philip IV, (the Fair), son, King at 17, 

697 |Brude Iv. icolm III 1314|Louis X. (the Headstrong), son. %| 
706)Nechtan Il. Teen 1315|John I., posthumous son. : é | 
324)Drust I. 1094|Danean 1L | 1346|Philip Ve (the Tal). brother. 4 
ANS 1097|Rosee 1322|Charles IV. (the Fair), brother. - 
752| Angus I. (again). 1107/Alexander IL. House of Valois bs 
‘7614 Brude V1. 1124|David 1. 1328|Philip VI. (of Valois), grandson of Philip Ii. 
763|\Kenneth. 1153/ Malcolm Tv. 1350|John Il. (the Good), his son, retired to Englano 
775|Aipin I, 1165)William (the Lyon) | 1364|Charles V. (the Wise), son. J 
780|Drust IIT. 1214) Alexander HH. 1386/Charles VI. (the Beloved), son. | 
780/Talorcan 1. 1249| Alexander III. Charles VII. (the Victorious) ~son. ‘ 
782|Talorcan III. 1286| Margaret. Louis XI. (the Cruel), son, civil reformer. : } 
784| Conall. 1292|John Baliol. Charles VIII. (the Affable}, son. , dq 
789| Constantine, 1298 |Sir W. Wallace, Reg Louis XII., Duke of Orleans, grt? grandson 0} 
820) Angus II. 1306|Robert I, the Bruce Charles V. oF 
834) Drust IV. 1329) David 11. : 1515/Francis I., of Anjouleme, nepbew, son-in-law. | 
836) oganan. 1370|Robert II. - 1547|Henry II., son. killed at a joust. : + 
839] Wrad. 1390/Robert III. 1559| Francis I1., son, married Mary Stuart. 4 
842) Brude VII. nae cae: a 1566/Charles IX., brother, son of Catherine a 
‘ r . Medici. x | 
Scottish Dynasty |/1460/James III. Henry Il., brother, King of Poland, stabbe) 
843) Kenneth I (S.C. Mac-|/1488|James IV. to death. | 
Bere eiantiie fo (teks ames ¥ Hotist of: Bakrpos . 
onstantine I. -in-=! F 
877|Aed. 1567|James VI. 1589 eee ee Navarre, son-in-law of Henry 


murdered. 
1610/Louis X111. (the Just), son. 

1643/Louis XIV. (the Great), warrior, gallant. 
1715/Louis XV., great grandson. »:| 


— 
The first royal Stuart was Robert II (1316-1390). 
He was called the ‘‘Steward,”, and was a son of 
Walter, the Steward of Scotland by the latter’s 
wife, Marjorie, daughter of King Robert the Bruce. 
James VI of Scotland succeeded to the throne of 
England as James I and was crowned in 1603. 
Margaret . (1286), the ‘‘Maiden of Norway,” 
granddaughter of Alexander, was recognized by the 
States of Scotland although a female, an infant, 
and a foreigner, She died on her passage to Scot- 
land. In the competition, for the vacant throne, 
ee I of England décided in favor of John 


1774|Louis XVI., ‘andson; married Marie 
nette: botb beheaded. v 
1793|Louis XVII, son of Louis XVI. said to have die 
in prison, in 1795. He never reigned. 
First Republic 
1792] National Convention. - 
1795) Directory, under Barras and others. dl 
1799|Consulate, Napoleon’ Bonaparte. First Consui 
In sea he was elected by popular vote Cons 
‘or life. . ' 2 
First Empire | 
1804|Napoleon, ee so chosen by. popular yo! 
. (3,572,329 to 2,569). 
Bourbons Restored. 
1814|/Louis XVIII., King; brother of Louis XVI. 


After Hannibal crossed the Alps in 218 B.C., the 
Romans held possession of Gaul until 428 A.D 


Manic people, expelled them as a governing class, 
and began the gradual establishment of the King- 
dom of France, which then included Belgium and 
the Rhine. Valley to the sea, as well as much of 
Germany. wan 


1824| Charles X., brother; deposed. 


* “House of Orleans 
1830/Louis Philippe (Bgalite), King. 
Second Republic 
1848/Louis Napoleon elected President, 
Second Empire ' 
1852)Louts| Napoleon. Emperor, deposed 1870. 


> The first great Merovingian king was Clovis 
(Chlodwig, Ludwig, Louis) son of Childeric, who 
began to reign in 481 A.D. The Dynasty lasted 


ueror of the invading Saracens, teok hold. Mean. 
‘time the Merovingians had split into east and west 
classes, called Austrasians and Neustrians.. The 
Mayors of the palace were often the Teal rulers. 

The first powerful mayor of the palace was Pepin 


his natural son, Charles Martel (martel means 
hammer), father of King Pepin the Short and 
Standiather of Charlemagne (Charles the Great) 
Who, in 800, at Rome, was, crowned Emperor by 
ene Leo ; 

original Pepin in history came from Landen, 
in wnat is now Belgium, north of Liege, but his 


. 32 

were born at or near Landen, were to rule joint: 3. 1, 

over France, Germany, Spain’ and Italy; Car: meat see 
lived only three years thereafter. Charlemagne ‘ * 

died in 814, at» Aix la Chapelle, which the Germans Rulers of Sweden 

call Aachen. His grandsons fought among them- Bef 100 

m, but mad ‘efore 1 th 

at Verdun in 843 and the empire was divided: ny Kings of Upsala. 

France fell to Charles the Bald, son of King | Margaret of Den: 

Louis, and thereafter was a Separate kingdom. | have been: (1412 


Ill; Charles. VIII. (Canu 

Acc. Name f ieee Christ ‘ 

+ ae The Carlovingian 2 

'840/Charles (the Bald), Emperor of the Romans: in Greats: (16335 nie 
877\Louis II, (the Stammerer), son, harles ’ ‘ 
879 Louls M1, (died 882), and Carloman II, (1697) 1718) ‘Ulrica E : 

arles II, (the Gross). ; 
887|Budes (Hugh) Count of Paris. DY qaeaetials 
898/Charles ITI, deposed, died in prison, 929. 79 t: IV; 1 ~xTIt: : 
922|Robert, brother of Budes, killed in wee : eo > ee 
923 aoe (Raoul), Duke of Burgundy, "° N 4 Great 1k s 
6iLouis IV., son of Chas. III. Died-in fall off horse. “Cor en , 


Y Gustavus 


Ky 
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ca. 
)RTIT; (1440) Christopher IIT: 
anuteson); (1483) TI; (1520) 


56: 
1604) Uharles 
pues (1 Gustavus (Adolphus the .Great); 
& 33) his daughter, Christina; (1654) Charles X: 
peed) Charles XI; (1697) Charles XII; (4718) 
& c@ Eleanora and her husband Frederick I: 
ier} Frederick I; (1751) Adolphus» Frederick: 
i77l) Gustavus III; (1792) Gustavus IV; (1809) 
Charles XIiT; (1818) Charles XIV (Jean’ Barna- 


Gai formerly one of Napoleon's marshals); 


4) Oscar I; 1859) Charles XV; (1872 
i; (1907) Gustavus V. ‘ Bes 


es Rulers of Norway 


Norway, which had been united with Denmark 
nd Sweden, in 1389, under Margaret, declared 
independence in 1814, bit the union of Norway and 
‘Sweden was not finally dissolved until 1905, when 
‘Prince Carl of Denmark was elected King of 
Norway as Haakon VII. 
The rulers have been—(630) Olaf of Sweden: 

4640) Halfdan I; (700) Eystein I; (730) Heliden I: 
i oa Gudrod; (824) Halfdan I, the Black Warrior; 
865) his son; (934) his son, Eric I, the Bloody 

Axe; Gn Hako the Good, then Harold, son of 
Eric; (977) Hako the Earl; (995) Olaf 1; (1015) his 
m, Olaf II; (1028) Canute the Invader, then 
Heyn: (1035) Magnus I, natural son of Olaf 1; 
) Harold Hardrada;y (1066) Olaf III, Magnus 

, son of Olaf Il: 


He fied to England 
am 1940 when the Germans forcibly seized his 
eountry 


Rulers of Germany _ 
_fazlovingian Dynasty—Ludwig “The German,” 


Charles ‘‘The Fat,”’ 876-887; ‘reunited the Empire 

Charlemagne, was crowned Emperor by the Pope 

id deposed after a treaty with the Normans. 
yt Duke of Karthia, 887-900; nephew of 

arles the Fat; final separation of the Empire. 

|. Ludwig ‘The Child,’’ 900-911; last of the descen- 

‘dants of Charlemagne. ° 

| Konrad I, Duke of Frankonia, 911-919; first 
ted sovereign. 

‘Saxon Dynasty—Henry I ‘‘The Fowler,’’ Duke of 

-936 


> 92 “ 

Sito T “The Great,’ 936-973; son of Henry the 

wier, crowned in 962 by the Pope John XII as 

mperor of the Holy Roman Empire. 

Otto II, 973-983; son of Otto 1; attempted the 

nquest of Lower Italy from the Greeks and Arabs 

d lost the battle of Cotrone; was buried in Rome. 

Otto III, 982-1002; son of Otto II; was 3 years 

when, his father died; regency of his mother 

ph: 

Ti, Duke of Bavaria, 
= the Quarreler, duke of Bavaria, and great- 
ndson of Henry the Fowler. 

Honse of Franconia (The Salic House)—Konrad 
1024-1039; great-grandson’ of Konrad I,. and 
in-law of Otto the Great. : ; 
mry III, 1039-1056; son of Konrad II; occupied 

mself with church affairs; at the Synod in Sutry 

posed three popes. and had a*German bishop 
scted; annexed Bohemia to the Empire and was 
porarily recognized as ruler of Hungary. 

“Henry IV, 1056-1106; son of Henry III; regency 
his mother, Agnes of Poitou; contest with the 
e Gregory VII. 

: 106-1125; son of Henry IV; continua- 

; agreement of 


ye 


F 
of Sweden, Norway and Germany 


Oe 
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Henry VI, 1190-1197; “conquest of Lower Italy 
from the Normans; Kingdom of Palermo, 
by_his only son Frederic. Seager 
Philipp _of Suabia, 1198-1208; younger son of 
Frederic Barbarossa; war against Otto of Bavaria: 
*to (of the House of Welt), © 
ts) e House of Welf), 1198-1215; - 
municated and deposed 1215; died 1218. aah? 


. Frederic II, 1215-1250; son of Henry VI; ruler of | 


the Kingdom of Palermo; 5th Crusade; crowned 
King of Jerusalem; third conflict with the Pons: 

Conrad IV, 1250-1254; son of Frederic If; King- 
dom of Palermo inherited by his brother Manfred: 
Pope assists brother of French king, Charles of 
Anjou, to seize Lower Italy. Unsuccessful attempt 
of Conradin to restore the throne of the Staufen 
House in Italy, 1268; Conradin was beheaded. 

Interregnum, 1250-1273; different pretenders 
elected, but none came to power; William of Hol- 
land; Richard of Cornwallis; Alfons of Castilia. 

Rulers of Different Houses—Rudolf of Habsburg, 
1273-1291; wars with King Ottokar of Bohemia, 
and conquest of Bohemia; bequeathed Austria to 
his eldest son; foundation of Austria. 

Adolphus, Count of Nassau, 1291-1298; wars with 
Albrecht of Austria, killed in battle of Géllheim. 

Albrecht I, Duke of Austria, 1298-1308; «mur- 
dered by hiS nephew John. : 

Henry_VII of Luxembourg, 1308-1313; march into 
Italy; cfowned empcror in Rome. « 

Ludwig of Bavaria, 1314-1347; at the same time 
election of Frederic. the Beautiful of the Austrian 
house (1314-1330); civil war; 
papal sanction for the election of an emperor. 

Charles IV of Luxembourg, 1347-1378; grandson 
of Henry VII; ruler of Bohemia; Golden Bull. 


Wenzelaus, 1378-1400; son of the King of Bo-. 


hemia; deposed. 

Rupprecht, Duke of the Palatinate; 1400-1410. 

Sigismund, 1411-1437; King of Hungary; wars 
against pretenders; Jost of Brandenburg and Wen- 
zeslaus; Council of Constanz, 1414-18; Hussit Wars. 

Habsburg Dynasty—Albert of Austria, 1438-1439; 
son-in-law of Wenzeslaus, inherited from him the 
Kingdom of Hungary, and Bohemia; -beginning of 
the wars against the Turks. 


Frederick III, 1439-1493; cousin of, Albert; wars” 
with the Turks and‘with Charles of Burgundy. ~ 


Maximilian I, 1493-1519; son, married Mary of 
Burgundy. End of the period of the middle ages. 


Charles V. 1519-1556; King of Spain; grandson of - 


Maximilian; Edict of Worms, 1521; Martin 
Luther; Reformation; civil war with the imperial 
knights, 1521; and with the peasantry, 1525; wars 
with Francis I of France; religious wars. 

Ferdinand I, 
1576; son, Rudolf Il, 1576-1612; son, Protestant 


Union, 1608. : 4 
Mathias, 1612-1619; brother; 1618 beginning of 
the 30 years’ war, ‘ 
Ferdinand II ‘‘of Steiermark,’’ 1619-1637; leader 
of the Catholic Liga; elected emperor at Frank-, 
fort; religious wars; Gustav Adolph of Sweden. ~ 
Ferdinand III, 1637-1657; Wallenstein; Peace of 


Westphalia, 1648. Leopold I; 1658-1705; son, Joseph 
I, 1705-1711; son, Charles’ VI, 1711-1740; son’ of 
Leopold I 


Maria Theresa, 1740-1780; daughter. of Charles 
VI; Queen of Hungary; 7 years’ war with Frederic 
the Great, King of Prussia. oh 

Charles VII of Bavaria, 1742-1745; pretender to 


the throne, crowned; defeated by Maria Theresa. ~ i 


Franz I of Lothringen Toscana, 1745-1765; hus- 
band of Maria Theresa; raised by her to co-heir; 
{since then reigning of the dynasty Habsburg- 
Lorrain-Toscana). ' 

Joseph , II, 1765-1790; son; first partition of 
Poland. Leopold II, 1790-1792. , 


Franz Il, 1792-1806: abdicated as Emperor of the — 


German Nation; continued to reign as Emperor of 
Austria; died in 1835. = Sites 
After the Peace of Pressburg, Napoleon set up the 
Rhine Confederation; in 1815 it was succeeded by 
the Germanic confederation, which included Aus- 
tria, Prussia, Denmark, Holland and practically 
all of the German States. As a result of the 
Austro-Prussian war, Austria retired from the 
Confederation in 1866; new confederation formed 
by Prussia and called North German Union; ended, 
with establishment of German Empire, 1871. f 
Rulers of Prussia—Prussia’s rulers were called 
Markgrafs of Brandenburg; from 1134 till 1356; 
they were also known as Dukes of Prussia. From 
1356 (the Golden Bull) they wereeElectors (Kur- 
furst of Brandenburg), and from 1701 Kings of 


Prussia. : 
The first Markgraf of Brandenburg was Albrecht 
the Bear, 1134-1170..The first Hohenzollern was 


Frederick, Burggraf of Nuremberg (Nurnberg), 


1415-1440. = 
Frederick William, 1640-1688, is known as the 
Great Elector; his son Frederick III, ;1688-1713, was 


| crowned King Frederick I of Prussia Jan. 18, 1701. 


Frederick I, 1701-1713, of the House of Hohen- 
zollern;. first King of sia; war with Sweden. 
‘ete William I, 1713-1740; organization ‘ot 

e State. - : ' 


abolition of the 


1558-1564. Maximilian I, i564- 


— 


” (1848) Francis-Joseph, son of Francis-Charles, who | son’ of Albert ECO ET: bis 


Italy, Austria-Hungary, 


| 258 World Fadts-cRulers of Germany, Roman, 


Y 1 r his death he 
SS at,’? 1740-1786; 7 years’ | German. Emperor at Versailles. After de 
ra Reng ray a gars Con | ae lee en Ve 
i i 1786- 3; br ber, by * : ° ¥ 
recente the Greats third, ee iS of Poland; CEE ae Rd en Canna a ee 
i ayreuth. C 
aMPrederick Wilkam Il, 1197-1840; Napoleonic | King of Prussia on November 9, 1918. At the sai 
wars; liberation of the peasants. time, or shortly eee z ‘ Co} ee ae me 
Frederick William IV, 1840-1861; German Rey- | Germany also i jeg ed an peas Bree 
olution, 1848-49: first Government Parliament in | Republic. A constitu on ee ne ca at ee 
Frankfort-on-Main in 1848: Prussian Constitution, | July 31, 1919. fe Nr Bb. 38, 1995: 
1848; attempt to’ reunite the German Empire, Ebert, Feb. 11, ; Bhs a arheetieeh 
William I, 1861-1888; brother of Frederick Wil- | May 12, 1925, He 5 > Heatran Ms 
liam IV; German Emperor, Jan. 18, 1871; Danish | Hindenburg-Benecken or. ee ec od Ee 
war; annexing of Schleswig; German-Franco-|He died, Aug. 2, 1934; on Aug. > pee 
Prussian war; annexing of Hannover. Adolph Hitler was chosen successor, unde A 
Frederick III, 1888. William II, 1888-1918. title, Leader-Chancellor, by 38,362,760 votes ou oa 
The German Empire was restored on Jan, 18, 43,629,710 cast, of which a bod te were, in opposi 
1871, and King William of Prussia was proclaimed ! tion, and 872,296 were defective. ‘ 


Roman Rulers 


B.C. Name A.D.} <. Name A.D. 
-The Seven Kings 37| Caliguia (Caius Caesar), slain.|| 275 Tacitus. 3 


752| Romutus (lesendary), Tatius. 41| Claudius, uncle of Caligula. 276| Probus Mareus 


715| Numa Pompilius (elected). a4) Nero yc laudiis =| Cspe 


icide. 
672| Tullus Hostilius (murdered). re i 
640} Ancds Marfius,gr-s. of Numa. en ol Hah apy et 


616| Tarquinius Priscus (Greek). Vitellius (Aulus), killed. a 
eae Servius Tullius, ex slave. 50 Vespasian (Titus Flavius 330/Constantine removes seat of 


Sabinus). pire to Constantinople 


Em 
Titus (Flavius), 80n of Ves- 337|Constantine I1., Censtans.a 


_ The Republic 79 : Sue 
: pasian. ; Sonstantius. 
74 ree 81| Domitian, son of Vespasian. 361|Julian the Apostate.. ¥ 
', 488] Tribunes created = 96| Nerva (Marcus Cocceius). 363|Jovian, restored Christianity. 
* 483] Quaestors instituted. 98], Trajan (Marcus Ulpilus). 364|Valentinian (West), Vale 
456| Cincinnatus, dictator. 117| Adrian (or Hadrian). (East). “4 
453| Tribunes incr. 5 to 10. 138| Antonius Pius. 367|Gratian (West). A 
. 445] Military Tribune created. 161| Marcus Aurelius Antonius and|| 375/Valentinian IT. (West). — 
437| Censorship instituted. Lucius Verus. 379|Theodosius the Great (East) # 
391) Marcus F. Camillus, dictator. Marcus Aurelius (alone). 394/Theodosius aunt and West). 
325} Papirius Cursor, dictator. 180| Commodus (son of above) 395) Arcadius ast),  Honorius; 
; 301) Fabius Maximus and 7 1 Pertinax; Julianus. (West). 3 
“hs Valerius Corvus. 193] Septimius Severus. . 408|Theodosius II! (Mast), 
260] Provin. Quaestors inst. Caracalla and Geta, . 425/Valentinian III. (West). 
217) Fabius Maximus, dictator. Caracalla (alone); slain. 450) Marcian (East). 5 | 
183] Cato, the Hlder, Censor. 2 Macrinus (Marcus), slain. 455|Petronius Maximus (West), 
x 82| SyHa (Sulla), dictator. Heliogabalus (ex-priest). 455|Avitus (West). i 
si 70| Crassus and Pompey, Consuls, Alexander Severus. ._,,.|| 497|Leo the Great (Hast). 
48/ Pompey (slain in Egypt). Maximinus (“The Thracian"”)|} 457|Majorianus (West). 
* 43) (Caius) Octavius Caesar, Mare Gordianus I. Gordianus I. t 
Antony and Lepidus, 2nd Pupienus and Balbinus. 
Triumvirate. Gordianus III. 
E Philip the Arabian. - 
; POPCIOre Decius, slain by Goths. 
31) Augustus (Caius Julius Caesar Gallus, slain by his troops. 
Octavianus). Valerianus, slain by Persians. 
A ‘ Gallienus, slain by his troops. 
Tiberius (Claudius Nero Cae- Claudius II, (MarcusAurelius). 
sar). Aureliap ‘ 


ROMAN ‘EMPIRE OF THE EAST 
Ruler A.D. Ruler 


Le: aye ee 

Anastasius I., Dicorus. Michael III.- Assassinated: - 

Justin L., the Goth. Basillus. : 

27) Justinian I., the Great. Leo VI. (the Philosopher). 
| Justin Il., his nephew. Constantine VII. 

Tiberius LI. Constantine and Romanus 

Maurice (Flavius Tiberius). Romanus II, 

Phocas, the Centurion. Nicephorus II,, Phocas. 

Heraclius, the Cappadocian. John Zemisses, 

Constantine IIL., Heracleonas. 76| Basilius. 

Constans I1., Heraclius. Constantine VITIL. 

Constantine IV., the Bearded, Romanus Argyrus. 

Justinian IL. (Short Nose). Michael IV., Paphlagonian, 

Leontius.. Michael V (the Calker). 

Tiberius III., Aspimar. 1042) Constantine (Monomachus). 

| Justinian II. (again), Theodora (Empress). 

Philippicus Bardahes. Michael VI., the Warrior. 

Isaac I., Comnenus, 

Constantine X, (Ducas). 

Romanus Diogenes. ‘ 

Michael VIi., Ducas: 

Nicephorus IIT. Dethroned. 

Alexius I. (Comnenus). 

eer eager 1 
anuel I. (Comnenus). .{|1448] Constan’ 2 . f 

Alexius IT. (Comnenus), : Re ae j 


A.D. Ruler 


1204; Alexius IV. _Deposed. 
1205; Alexius.V.. Duecas. Kille 


Andronicus (Comnenus). 1453 Oungtantiaagio ean by tt 
Michael I1., Balbus, Isaac II., Angelus (Comnenus). ‘ Turks; extinction of phil 
29, Theophilus, ‘ [1195] Alexius Angelus (the Tyrant). Eastern. Empire. rai 


- é a i 
- Rulers of Modern Italy ct 

(1805) Napoleon, Emperor of the French; he 
abdicated in 1814; (1861) Victor Emanuel II of 
Sardinia; (1878) Humbert I; (1900) Victor Emanuel 
III who, in 1937, was proclaimed Emperor of 


Ethiopia. ' sorbed by Germany in 1 


Rulers of Austria-Hungary Rulers of Belgium 


(1804) Francis I, who reigned as Francis It : . 7 
Germany until! 1806: (1835) Ferdinand, his Boat Eg tle ae pee gee sey oes 


Nacalte > 


di 


_ . . . oe lee 
An ty? ‘ , ' 


Rulers of. Spain 


1512) Ferdinand V.; (1516) Charles I; (1556) 
III; (1621) Philip Iv; 

V_ (the first 
;. (1746) Ferdinand VI; 
(1788) Charles IV- tea3) 


“attack, in Rome, at the age of 54. His property 
' and his citizenship had been restored.) 
, On April 14, 1931, Alphonso quit Madrid without 
formally resigning the throne, and a republic was 
/ claimed under the provisional presidency of 

iceto Alcala Zamora. Later, a Republican Parlia- 
| ment (Cortes) was elected, Zamora was chosen 
' president, and a constitution was established. He 
Was removed on April 7, 1936, by the Cortes, which 
| @hose as his successor ex-Premier Manuel Azana, 
who resigned on Feb. 27, 1939, and Spain went 
Jinder the military rule of Gen. Francisco Franco. 


Rulers of Denmark 


' (1839) Christian VIII, son of Frederick VI (who 
was King of Denmark and Norway); (1848) Fred- 
erick VII; (1863) Christian IX; (1906) Frederick 
VIII; (1912) Christian X. 


eo Rulers of Holland 


» (1806) Louis Bonaparte, brotier of Napoleon, 
abdicated in 1810; Holland reunited to France; 
arn William Frederick, Prince of Orange; (1840) 
“William IT; (1849) William ITI; (1890) Wilhelmina 
(daughter of William III and~his second wife, 
Princess Emma of Waldeck). She fied to England 
with the Princess Juliana, in 1940 when the Ger- 
Mans seized her country, but had not resigned. 


Russian (Muscovy) Rulers 


Dukes of Kief (lev) —(850) Ruric or. Rurik; 
| 4879) Oleg; (913) Igor I; (945) Olga, his widow: 
| (955) Swiatoslaw I; (973) Jaropalk I; (980) Vald- 
»imir; (1015) Swiatopalk; (1018) Jaroslaf; (1054) 
“Jsiaslaf I; (1073) Swiatoslaw Il; (1078) Wsewolod 
+ (1093) Swiatopalk IT; (1113) imir IZ; (1125) 
tislaf; (1132) .Jaropalk IT; (1138) Wiatschelaw, 
nd Wsewolod II; (1146) Isiaslaf Il, and Igor II; 
1153) Rotislaf; (1149) Jurie, or George I, who 


it Moscow. . 
of Viadimir—(1157) Andrew I; 
3; (1177) Wsewolod ITI; (1213) 
ie, or George II; (1217) Constantine; (1238) 
aslaf II, then his son; (1245) Alexander-Nevski; 
263) Jaraslaf III; (1270) Vasali, or Basil I; 
75) Dmitri, or Demetrius I; (zea Andrew I; 
1294) Daniel-Alexandrovitz; rite Jurie, or 
or ; (1305) Michael III; (1320) 
i, 0} il Ht; (1325) Jurie or George III, 
stored; (1327) Alexander II. 

Grand Dukes of Moscow—(1328) Ivan, or John 
(1340) Simeon; (1353) John II; (1359) Demetrius 
, Prince of Susdal; (1362) Demetrius II, Don- 
+ (1389) Basil IIT, Temnoi; (1425) Basil IV. 
Czars of Muscovy—(1462) Ivan (Basilovitz), or 
hn Ill (tobdk title of Czar, 1482); (1505) Basil V;: 
3) Ivan, the Terrible; (1584) Feodor, or Theo- 
{, and his son, Demetrius; (1598) Boris 

; (1605 Feodor II; (1606) 


house of Romanov, 
(1645) Alexis, his son; 


‘ea pie ivan V, and Peter I, 
0 of Feodor iS 
mer, or Emperors, of Russia—Peter I, the 
regoing, since own as Peter the Great (took 
title of emperor in 1721); (founded the city of 
. Petersburg, later called Petrograd, and, still 
ater, Leningrad); (1725) Catherine, his widow; 
poy Peter II, son of Alexis Petrovitz, and grand- 
n Of Peter the Great; deposed; (1730) Anne, 
hess of Courland, daughter of the Czar Ivan; 
740) Ivan VI, infant; grand-nephew of Peier the 
sat, kept in prison, murdered in_ 1764; de 
lizabeth, daughter of Peter the Great; (1762) 
ter III, son of Anne, deposed and succeeded by 
s consort, Catherine II, known as Catherine the 
eat, daughter of a Prussian general of high 
-' (1796) Paul, her son, murdered in 1801: 
310) Alexander I, son of Paul; (1825) Nicholas I, 
er of Alexander I; (1855) Alexander II, son 
“Nicholas; assassinated;; (1881) Alexander III; 
‘Nicholas II, son of Alexander III. The czar 
d family ;were assassinated in 1918. He had 
icated in 1917, after the revolution of March 12. 
he General Secretary of the Communist Party, 
ph Vissarionovitch Dzugashvili (Stalin), was 


en premier of Soviet Russia in 1941, just be- |} 


the war against his 
yism.”’ \ 


r 


the Germans began 
ry ‘to abolish Bolshe 


Rulers of Spain, Denmark, Holland, Russia, Turkey; Raiea voratoans 259) 


Turkish (Sultans) Rulers 


im II, son. 
im en oe Agee his ati yk 
ahomme: » Son. Kill 
1803) a med son. ed his brothers. 
ustapha I, brother; (1622) st le 
1618) Osman II, nephew, Re a 
1623) Amurath IV, brother of Osman I. ~ 
(1640) Ibrahim, brother; strangled. 
1648) Mahommed IV, son. 
1687) Solyman III, brother. 
1698) Mustapha It 
ustapha son of Mah ‘ 
1703) Ahmed III, brother. preg as, 
(1730) Mahommed V (Mahmud 1). 
(1754) Osman III, brother. . 
Hii APO a 
u me amid I) (Ahmed IV). 
(1789) Selim II, son of. Mustapha 5 
(1807) Mustapha IV. ae 
(1808) Mahomet VI, brother, 
1839) Abdul Medijid, son. 
ian) Amuaiy Gat 
mura urad) depos 
1876) Abdul Hamid I, en im 
1909) Mohammed V. 
1918). Mohammed VI. 
In, 1923 Mustapha Kemal Pasha was el 
President, with the title Ataturk. He Week ta 
1938 and was succeeded by Gen. Ismet Innnn 


Noted Americans of Past 


(See also Presidents, and wives, Vice-Presidents , 
U_ S. Supreme Court Justices, Ambassadors, Sien- 
ers of the Declaration of Independence, - Actors 
Composers, Singers, Painters, etc.) ; 


Bot D: Name ,| Occupation 
1883) 1916|Abbe, Cleveland.......|/Meteorologis' 
1851} 1928)Abbe, Robert. ........ Surg. Radiun: 
1803} 1879| Abbot, Jaeob.......... Juv. Fiction 
1835| 1922)Abbott, Lyman........ eacher 

1807| 1886) Adams, Charles F...... Statesman 
1835} 1915) Adams, Charles F.,.... Historian 
1838) 1918)Adams, Henry......... Hist.. Biog 
1722; 1803|Adams, Samuel. ....... Gov., Patriot 
1822} 1897|A William T..... Juv. Fiction 
1860} 1935|Addams, Jane.....2... Civie Worker 
1866) 1944) Ade, RO. Ue Lees uthor 

1807| 1873)Agassiz, Louis J.R..... Scientist ‘ 
1799| 1888| Alcott, A. Bronson. .... Philosophy 
1832} -1888) Alcott. Louisa May ‘iction 

1836) 1919|Alden, Henry M. . Mag. 
1841| 1915)Aldrich, Nelson W U. 8. Senator 
1836] 1907) Aldrich, Thos. Bai Fiction 


1834| 1899|Alger, Horatio... .. ‘|Juv. Fiction 
; t 


1737| 1789) Allen, Ethan. ...-. Patrio 

1849) 1925/Allen, James Lane.....|Fiction 

1803| 1879) Allen, William......... Gov., Sen. _ 
1758| 1808|Ames, Fisher........., yer 

1804) 1873)Ames, Oakes......... Credit Mobil 
1844) 1917| Anderson, Elisha B..., .| Educator 
1818} 1867|Andrew, John A....... War. Gov 
1841| 1935)Andrus, John E........ Financier 
1829} 1916)Angell, James B....... Educ., Diplo 
1797| 1867|Anthon, Charles. ......| Educator 
1820) 1906) Anthony, Susan B...... Suffrage 
1832| 1901) Armour, Philip D. -._-. Meat Packer 
1745| 1816)Asbury, Francis....... Bishop 

1763| 1848) Astor, John Jacob...... Merchant 
1830) 1908) Astor, William.,..,.... Landowner 
1792| 1875)Astor, William B....... Landowner 
1847| 1919| Astor, Wm. Waldorf. Landowner 


1790) 1836) Austin, Stephen F. Texas Founder 

1859) 1912) Aycock, Charles B. Gov., Ed 

1823) 1887)|Baird, Spencer F.. Zoologist 
1937| Baker, Newton D. ar 
1852/Ballou, Hosea .... .,| Preacher 
1851/Baldwin, Simeon.......)Jurist 
1891) Bancroft, ee ie he ays 2 Historian 
1894|Banks, Nathaniel P... .|Soldier 
1812|Barlow. Joel..........)Poet | 
1891/ Barnum. Phineas T.....|Showman 
1803/Barry, John........... val 
1912|Barton, Clara H.......)Red Cr's f’d’r 
1911|Bascom, John. ».......|Educator 
1815|Bayard, James A. Sr...|U.S. Senator 
1880|/Bavard, James A. Jr... .|U.S. Senator 
1898| Bayard, Thomas F.. . *,|Sec. St’te, Sen 


1898|Bellamy, Edward. 
1896 Belmont, August... 
1919|Belmont August.. 
1884|Benjamin, Judah P..... 
1872|Bennett, James Gordon 


World Facts—Noted Americans of the Past 


Occupation B. D. Name 
0.8. Senator 


. 


Occupation | 


Has] #859 Bova ag 

ah, ai Le F : 
1773 i ok cath 1758|Edwards, Jonathan 
1826 1902|Eggleston, Edward 


1926|Eliot, Charles W... 
mr Bis r 1690/Eliot, John............ 
1863] 1932|Bradford, Gamaliel..... 1882|Emerson, Ralph Waldo.. |Fssa: 
1613 PAHO: sya P 'y 1889)/Eriesson, John......... 
1823) 1896|Brady, Matthew B..... 1901|Evarts, William M,.... 
i 1865|Everett, Edward....... States: 


1908/Brooks, William K..... 
1810|Brown, Chas. Brockden. 
1859/Brown, John.......... / 


ae aeee 


1899 Field, Stephen J....--. {Jurist 
ee | 1881|)Fields. James T.......- 
1876|Brownson, Orestes A... 7 finley, John H......... 
1925/Bryan, William J....... 5 MON: 2s Bia eres Histo 
1878)Brvant, William C... = i 
1658)Bulkeley, Peter........ 
1896/Bunner, Henry Cuyler. . 
1926|Burbank, Luther 


1902 Ford, Paul Leicester... . 
1864/ Foster, Stephen C. a Ballads 


1820) 1870|Buclingzame, ‘Anson 1919|Freeman, Marvy E. 
1811} 1879|Burritt, Elihu... . Ens 1890|Fremont, John C. 
1837} 1921|Burroughs, John. ...... 1832|Freneau, Philip. . 
1818) 1893)Butler, Benjamin F..,.. 1915| Frohman, Charles. 
1844) '1925|Cable, George W....... 1940) Froh: Daniel. . 
1751} 1823|Cabot, George........ 1911/Frye, Willlam P.., 
4782) 1850|Calhoun, JohnC...,,.. 1850)|Fuller, Sara Marg.. : 
1843} 1888|Campbell. Bartley..... 1815|/Fulton, Robert........ 
‘ 1847) 1909|Canfield. James H..... 1938/Gale, Zona... ......2., 
1863] 1941/Cannon, Annie J....... 
: 1835] 1919|Carnegie. Andrew..... |Iron Master 1787| 
1737} 1832}Carroil, Charies........ Statesman 1805) 1879|Garrison, W. Lioyd..... 
1809) 1868|Carson, Kit (Chris.) . .. |Scout 1818} 1903/Gatling, Richard J..... 
1782 VW LOWIS ewes ic kes Sen., Cabinet 1839] 1897|George, Henry......... 
1828] 1914|Chamberlain, Joshua L. |Soldier 1826] 1897|George, James L.. 211. 
; 1813) 1879|Chandler, Zach... ...... Sen., Cabinet 1844 
- 1780} 1842|Channing, William B, .. |Theol.Reform 1831} 1908|Gilman, Daniel C...... 
, 1829 Geo. W Newspaper. || 1750} 1831/Girard, Stephen........ 


924|Gompers, Samuel,..... - 
1860| Goodrich, S.G. (P_Parley) 
1860! Good Ch: 


sina tras Newspaper 
be fiers Sold., Explo, 


1920) Guiney, 
1909| Hale, Edward Everett. . 

Hale, Nathan.......... 
1879|/Hale, Sarab J......... 1] 
1924) Hall, Granville 8... 21. 


1922/Croker, Richar 
1903|Curry, J. L. 


an 1824 


‘( Poet, Essayist || 1837! 
Author. Law 1820 
Lawyer 1795 


Statesman 1791 
Soldier,baseb ,|| 1850 
Statesman 1819 
Publicist 1799 
Prohibitionist 1736 
eee Phys. 1859 


1904/ Hearn. Lafcadlo.. .- 
1888|Hecker, Rev. I. T.. 
1873/Henry, Joseph. 
1799| Henry, Patrick 
1924) Herbert, Victor. ....... 
1830/ Hicks. Elias. , 

1910} Hill, David B 

1916)Hill, James J. .... 
1933] Hillquit, Morris 


1906/Dunbar; Paul Laurence, |Poet 1 
1817}duPont, PierreS....., .}Powder M'f'r 1809 


Name Occupation | 


Hough, FranklinB. 
1938| House, Edward........ ‘| Diplomat 
Tas labeler a -aly Sold., States. 
6 ST aye Poet 


1909 

1867) Howe, Elias. 
1910| Howe. Julia Ward.....; 
1920) Howells, William D. 
1921 Lage! — Gibbons 
1859 Hunt, Waite! 


99] Ingersoll, Robert G Ag 
Irving, Washington. Fiction. Hist 
1885) Jackson, aoe ag Fiction 
.|Soldier 
sey ..../ Fiction 
aveges cand Philosophy 
a RUSS Lae Civ. Eng. 
ction 
1891) Jones, ‘George. Pe En : | Newspaper 
1792) Jones. John Paul. . Rides Naval 
1850| Judson, “eee Reece Missionary 
ta devas o Educator 


C nite 6 ate ean, Patriot 
1862| Kearny, Philip... 2.12. 
1932) Keen, William \ Wiss. 


1937) Kellogg, Frank B.. 
1893) Kenna, John E 


elds Vaweh a Soldier (Rev. 
eauthintiay. c). Rabbi, Educa 
AS tok he, © Newspaper 
./Statesman 
.| Astronomer 
Soet 
gy gs Humorist 
..| Newspaper 
t. el 


1944|Lincoin, Joseph C...... 
1836|Livingston, Edward. . .. 
1813] Livingston, Robt. R.... 
1888|Locke, David R..... - ae 


1867 wae, Agee 
1901) Lorillard ae beast © 


1849/Lyon, Mary......- 
1916| Mabie, Harniiton Ww. 
1908| MacDowell. po eh 
- 1902)Mackay, John ‘ Mine Owner 
1941 MeAdoo, Witten ‘ Fin., States, 
1884| McCormick, Cyrus H. . . Inventor 
1895| McCulloch, Hugh...... Sec. Treas’y 
1836) L paeiow » Ephraim .| Physician 
1873} McG . | Edueator 
1811) Mee rae UIE od | Wobdearver 
39 | Me . |Historian 
weoeees+|Hducator 
AT - |Soldier (Rev.) 
‘win. PR 


1723 Mather, Increase.-.... 
1929 eine taoagsl ME ef erento, 
1873| Maury, M 


4899|Mediil, Wee, 
855| 1937) Mellon, seer hy see 


World Facts—Noted Americans of the Past 261 


dD. Name Occupation 
1891)Melville, Herman. .....|Adventure 

1922/Miller, arles R : Newspaper 

1913/Miller, Joaquin - |Poet ‘ 
1910) Mills, Darius Finance ! 
1908| Mitchell, Donald . |Essayist " 
1927| Mitchell, Edward . |Editor . . 
1889/Mitchell, Maria. . . |Astronomer Se 
1914|Mitchell, Silas Weir... :|Fiction ee 
1775|Montgomery, Richard. .|Soldier (Rev.) 


1910|Moody, William Vaughn] Drama, Poetry 

1913|Morgan, J. Pierpont. “Ranker 

cope Morgan J. Pierpont, Jr. . |Banker i = 
Morgan, Junius 8. ..... Banker 


1899|Moody, Dwight L...... Preacher ay 
4 


S 


Morley, Edward W., ...|Chemist 
Morris, George P. ..... Poet 

Morris, Gouverneur... . |Statesman 
Morton, J. S..... 2s... . |Goy. Cabinet 
Morse, Samuel F. B . |Inventor 


Sold., Congr 
p Naturalist 
Munsey, Frank A Newspaper 
Murphy, Charles F. ...|Polities 
Murfree Mary N. , : 
(C. E.Craddock)..... Fiction ~ 
2 ab a Simon...... eee 
1902|Norris, Frank.......... eee ; 
1908/ Norton, Charles Eliot. .. | Essa: 
1886|Noyes, John H........ Onell ; Oprhad 
1896|Nye, Wilson.......... Humor 
1935|Ochs, Adolph 8........ Newspapers 
1937\Ogdeu, Rollo.......... Journalist 
1935/Older, prema BER Te .-|Editor 


Paine, Thomas... 
1902|Palmer, Alice F 
1860) Parker, Rev. Theodore... |Abolitionist 
1933 Parkhurst, Rev. C. H. .|Reformer 


1893|Parkman,- Francis. ..... History 
1852}Payne, John sens . |Poet, 
1860 Paulding, JK. sae Fic., Poetry 
1860/Peabody, George.-..... Philanthropist 
1938 Peabody, George F..,.. Fin., Benef. 
1920/Peary, Robert E., Adm..|Explorer 
1718)Penn, William......... Founder 
1921|Penrose, Bo se.........|Polities 2, 
1819|Perry, Oliver Hazard... |Nav. Hero 
1911|Phelps-Ward. Eliz. 8... .|Fiction 
1911|Phillips, David Graham|Novelist 
1 Phillips, Wendell....... Abolitionist 
1817|Pickens, Andrew....... 0! een. 
1899)|Pierpont, Francis H....|Governor 
1866|Pierpont, Rev. John Hymn-writer 
1813|Pike, Zebulon M.. Soldier, Expl. 
1825| Pinckney, Charles: Sold.,Statesm, \ 
1849/Poe, Edgar A '|Poet, Fietion 


at Preble, Edward, Comm.. | Naval 


1860/Preston, William C.. U.S. Senator 
1911|Pulitzer, Joseph........ Newspaper 

George M Inventor 
1937|Putnam, Amelia Harhart|Aviator 
1790|Putnam, Israel......... Soldier 
1904|Quay,.Matt......2.... Politics 
1833 Randolph, John. 5.54.73 Statesman - 
1869|Raymond, Henry J.....|Newspaper , 
ee Read, Thos. Buchanan. . | Poet 


1912 Reid, + Srinecia 
Wisi kote 
1927|\Remsen, Ira.........- Chemist 
1818 natpens ‘Paul 


llos Rivo ae 
1927 Rhodes, ane Ford 


1894 Rice, Ht gee 
1943 Richards, ura E 
1914| Riis, Taco Aenea 
4 Riley Whitcomb. 

Honigecia, Edwin A. 
1937 Eoserate John D.. ria ay 

Root, Elihu..... taiecamele 

1913)Rose, UriahM........ Jurist, Dip. 
1932 [ise atabeed py Julius....,.|Mereh. Pbil 
1916|Rovyee, Josiah.......... Philosopher 
1839|Rumsey, James........|Steamboat-— 
1813/Rush, Benijamin.,......|Physician 
1859|Rush. Richard........- Sta 


1785|Salmon, Haym......... 


1920} Schiff, ee] Henry.. 
1906/Schurz, Carl ...... J 
1804 Senuyier, Philip. . 
1866|Scott, Winfield..... 
1926/Scripps, rept Ww. 
1938) Seri pps. é 
1902/Seu der, b hei Es 
1796|Seabury, Samuel. . 


. : » jos. 
‘ i = i 
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B.| D. Name Occupation Bost cpa Name _Occupat io 
i y knor, George. . , 
1713) 1784|Serra, Junipero........ Missionary 1791) 1871|Tic } 
1774| 1821|Seton, Elizabeth (Bayley)|Educator 1814/ 1886/Tilden, S: alice. | 
1745] 1815|Sevier, John .........|Sold., Gov. _1847| 1918/ Tillman, Benjamin, R..|Politics 
* 1801] 1872|Seward, William H..... Statesman 1740| 1809 Zrambull, Jonathan... . Statcernaly 1 
1823} 1897|Sheldon, Edward A, ...| Educator 1823| 1878|Tweed, William M.. ... .|Polit ee / 
* 1850} 1911)Shepard, Edward M ....{Law. Reform 1830) 1894)Vance, Zebulon B....... Gov., Ds 
1823] 190(|Sherman Jobn......... Statesman 1794) 1877) Vanderbilt, Cornelius. .. , |Ships, Railwe 
1831] 1888|Sheridan, Phillip.......|Soldier 1843) 1899) Vanderbilt, Cornelius. .. . a auie : 
1820] 1891|Sherman, William T... .,/Seldier 1821) 1885 Vanderbilt, Win. Hao Railways 
1810} 1879|Shields, James.......5. Sold., Sen.Gov |} 1849 1740 Vanderbilt; Wm. K....,.|Railways | 
1836} 1904)Shoup, Col. George L. Gov., Sen. 1852} 1933|Van Dyke, Rev. Henry. . 
1791] 1865|Sigourney. Lydia H....|Foet 1835} 1900) Villard, Henry....x....|/Bdi 
1813] 1883)Sims. J Marion....... Surgeon 1864] 1938)|Vizetelly, F.H......... 
1806) 1870|Simms, W. Gilmore..... fiction 1827| 1905|Walface, Lew. 
1850} 1928/Sloane, Wm. M........ History 1838] 1922)}Wanamaker, Johp......, 
. 1874) 1944|/Smith, Alfred E........ Statesman || 1871) 1937| Warburg, Felix M 
~ 1824] 1893|Smith, Gen. E. Kirby. .. |Sold., Educ. 1727) 1800| Ward, Artemas 
1838] 1915|Smith, F. Hopkinson, ; .|Fiction 1334) 1867|Ward, Artemus; (Charles a 
1797) 1874\Smith, Gerrit...... . -| Abolitionist Farrar Browne) ‘umor ; 
1586 163} Smith, Capt. John... Explorer 1831} 1862|Ward, Frederick T Soldier . 
1815| 1877|\Smith Hy. Boynton Educator — F Philosopher 
1805| 1844/Smith, Joseph.... Morm'nPr’phi Ss 
..|Nat’l Anthem ¢ eV 
. . |}Composer ¥ 
~~ .|Physician 
\Pihess Author 
: Fin., Benet. 
pete ar? Sane palesbets Ores eee. : pe 
ALES FORD 5... boise e ier Vv. 5 
1833) 1908 mcaeay Edmund C....|Poet> 1797| 1882) Weed, Thurlow......,.,|Journalist- 
HP 1812| 1883/Stephens, A.H.......... Confed. V. P. 1846} 1914) Westinghouse, George... .|Inventor 
2 1803; 1876|Stewart, Alexander T...“/Merchant 1836} 1906) Wheeler, Gen. Joseph. .. . |Soldier st 
ay nd Bron, fee Eat Le Patriot D : 
oddard, Rich. He .-|Poe i : 
1818) 1893/Stone, Lucy....... a . .|Reformer White, Richard G...... Author 
1848} 1929|Stone, Melville E........ Founder A. P 1802| 1847| Whitman, Marcellus. ..., Oreg. Ex: 
J 1779) 1845|Story, Joseph.........: Jurist 1819} 1892}Whitman, Walt......... Poet bi 
a 1811) 1896|Stowe, Harriet her. .| Fiction 1765) 1825|)Whitney, Eli........... Inventor — 
a, r 1848) 1931|Straus, Nathan......... Philanth’pist 1904) Whitney, William C..... 
: 1850) 1926/Straus, Oscar S .'. |Diplomat 
- © + 14740)-1795|Sullivan, John i 
1859) 1918/Sullivan, John L 


My ‘ 1843) 1923)Sulzterge, ele he 
wre.” 1811] 1874|Sumner, Charles. 
1734} 1832|Sumter, Thomas. .. oS 
1871) 1935|/Sunday, Rev. Wil’m A... 
AR 1803|/ 1880|Sutter, John A.......... 
= +. (1849) 1909/Tabb, John B...02 22552! 


1832) 1902/Tailmage, T. de Witt. .. |: 83) Williams, Rev. Ro; Founder || 
: 1825) 1878|Taylor, Bayard......_°! Travel 3 1806] 1867) Willis, Nathaniel Essayist 
' -\ 1806) 1882!Taylor, Moses........ 1. Merchant 1588) 1649| Winthrop, John.... Gov. Consen 
1768} 1813|Tecumseh (Indian). ._ | _: Chief 1828] 1861|Winthrop, ‘heodore. ... ||Fietion 
1836) 1894)Thaxter, Celia....5..) 2" Poet 1785} 1842)Woodworth, Samuel... .. Poet, Dram 
» 1785) 1872|Thayer, Sylvanus... ...! Sold. Edue. 1848) 1894) Woolson, Constance F.../Fiction 
1835) 1905|Thomas, Theodore... .- Musician 1852) 1919) Woolworth, Frank @ . |. Merchant | 
- 1853) 1937|Thomson, Blihu........! Inventor 180)) 18¢7| Young, Brigham ......;.|Morm’n Les 
1817| 1862!Thoreau, Henry D.... |‘ Philos., Nat 1697) 1746!Zenger, John P......... Journalist || 
~ e . : ; bl 
} American Painters | 
_ : < Source: Biographical Records kt 
ggttss B. | D. ‘Name B. | D. Name B. | D. Name 
; ss | i nh | ecard eee [eaWhs ve Wat 2 Z 
| 1852/1911}Abbey, Edwin A. 1856)1933)|Davis, Charles H. 1848/1927|Jones. H. - 3} 
' 1856/1915) Alexander, John W. 1861/1918/Day, Frank Miles 1818/1872 Kensett, Polen | 
’ 1849/1924 Allen, Thomas 1858|1923/De Camp, Joseph R. 1835}1910jLa F: J | 
AS 1779) 1843} Allston, Washington 1847|1935|Dielman, Frederick 1849/1909|Lathrop, Francis 
ea, 1814/1893) Beard, Jas. H. 1876|1935|Dodge, William De L. |/1816|1868 Leutze, / 
1825/1900) Reard, William H. . 1856/1926|Drake, Will H. 1880/1940|Lie, Jonas { 
1855/1942/Beaux, Cecilia 1796/1886|Durand, A. B. 1849/1920 |Lippincott. William He 
» 1852/1917|Beckwith, J. Carroll (848/1919| Duveneck, Frank 1852|1924)Loomis. Chester - | 
A: Oak 1925|Bellows, George W. 1844/1916| Eakins, Thomas 1867/1933|/Luks, rgeB. 
ra 1828}1902|Rierstadt, Alhert 1845/1921/Harle Lawrence C. 1860/1920|MacKwen, Walter 
By 1856)1943|Birck, Reginald B: 1852/1926] Foster, Ben. 1836]1897|Martin. Homer 
‘AGDrS 1847)1919/Blakelock, Ralph A. 1808}1884/Freeman, James E. 1813 4; Matteson, T. 
1848/1936/Blashfield) Edwin H. 1822/1884) Fuller, George 1843/1923)/Maynard, George 
net 1903|Blum, Robert F. 1867/1934/Fuller, Henry B. 1828)}1891|McEntee 
a3 1923/Bohm, Max £765)1815/kulton, Robert 1860}1932|Melchers, Gari 
ap 2 1905/Boughton, GeorgeH. [1183s 192s/Gay. Edward , 1558/1925! Metcalf. Will L, 
aad 1892| Bradford, William 1823/1880\Gifford, 8. R,  ~ 1842 tees Miller, Charies H. 
1 ed 1918)Brevoort, J. R. 1834/1918|Griswold, C. C. 1846}1 Millet, Francis D 
7 7 | 1928/ Bridgman, F. A. 1861/1927 |Grover, Oliver Dennett |/1855 Moeller, Louis 
A 14/1889/ Brown, George L. 1865)1931/Hale, Philip L. - ||1829/1901|Moran, Edward 


1859/1920) Browne, Charies Francis}|1792|1866 Harding, Chester 


-) :1855/1941| Brush, eorge de Forest/|1854/1929/Harrison, L. Birge 1837/1 M mas 
| 1811) 1893|Casilaer, Jonn W. 1828|1901|Hart, James M-> 1791|1872 Moree, Bane F.B. 
Ugelizaleatin Googe, [tng nacinpagede™—~ | 888/938 owns, te 
; ’ sam, ec 
tae rere Sryeeat Carlton T. 1872/1930|Hawthorne, Charles W. 847)1918 Niecy, 
. 18261 1906 ook an 1833 1917 Bene Ee Rj ligne 1885 ete = 
_ FE, ennessy, ; 
© HRSIIR Cas wranat | /aSE HSS yaa, Fast Wl ag 
f 1801/1848] Cole, Thos. 4 1836|1910|Homer Winslow 1741 1327 Peale Cha er oe 
oan bi Cl 
 Healipaal alma canna? © ||ts|ta2slitovenden, Photmas 1778 |tRGg Pen Se ay 
{ Si owe, am H. 1 P 
Hasliziticer Rewvon ,—|isseiSogKiune temas, | HSasl cou time © 
nd . untington, Daniel’ 1911/Pyle, H id 
1849) 1924) Craig, Thomas B. }|1801/1846|Inman, He: 86 a, Pod 
Has selection * | essa ite: sae BBLS Range Han 
+ 4833|1927| penn Wen ae isss|te, ee George, Jr 1850 |1914)Ream, Vinnie : 
. f . Samuel 1862 a 
1853/1929) Dannat, William T. 1278611838 Jarvis, Johy W. t8el 1909 noe pops : 


1862/1928] Dawies, Arthur B. 182411906 Nohnson, Eastmar. . |!1854119221Rice, Witham Moye 

§ d a . / ‘7 
r Shy « 

' “ 4 4 


“World Facts —Noted Americans 


“Name 
3 1905 Richards, William T. 
52|1896| Robinson, Theodore 
7\1917| Ryder. Albert P. 
mie 1925|Sargent, John S. 
843)1924/Sartain. William 
1859|1926)Sewell. Amanda B. 
1860) 1924/Sewell. Robert V. V, 
-1871|1922|Shardy, Henry M. 
2832/1928 Shattuck, Aaron 
$11910/Shirlaw, Walter 
858|1920|Smedley, William T. 
teas 1926|Steele, Theodore C 
1835/1922)Storv. George H} 
1856) 1919|Story. Julian 
011901|Strauss, Raphael 


1855|1935|Vos. Hubert 


Waldo, Samuel 


| Whistler was born in Lowell, Mass.,’but most of his life was spent in Europe. 
AMERICAN ETCHERS, ENGRAVERS,: ILLUSTRATORS 


' 


Name 


Saree Bush, Charles G. 
td Bacher, Otto Henry 
926 eee t, relay 


Gole. Timothy 
Darley, Felix O. C. 
Durand, Asher Brown 
Frost, Arthur. B. 
French, Edwin D. 
Haskell, Ernest 
$49|1935| Hopson, William F 


Name 


1842 Keller, Arthur 


1856) 
45/1 


1866/1925 
1838/)1895 
1866 1940 
1872, 
1858} 
1860 1919) Mieiatz, C. PF. 
1869 1935 Mielziner, Leo 
1874 1940) Mora, F. Louis 
1840 1902 

1863/1928 
1741 1827 


AMER, 
Name B. | D. 


Armstrong, D. Maitland 1859 1934 
Henry 


1934| McCay. Winso 


Nast, Thomas 
Outealt, Richa: 
Peale, Charles 


Gilbert, Cass. 


1836 1918 


Hardenbe 
Hastings, 


1928| Mead, William 


911 Carrere, John M. 19. 
191 1781/1855) Mills. Robert 


1916 Cook, Walter 


DD. 
eh Ball, Thomas 
1938 Barnard, George, Grey 

5/1925)| Bartlett. Paul W. 

1915) Bitter. Karl T. 
Borglum, Gutzon 
Borglum, Solon d. 

1924|Brenner, Victor D. 

1919 Brooks, Richard E. 


B. | D. 
1790 1852| Frazee, John 
1850/1931)|French, Daniel 
ree 1929|Grafiy, Charles 
05 1852 
1830) |1908|/Hosmer, Harriet 
_— 1925|Jaegers, Albert 


ises, 


"Name Name 


1858\1927| Marling. Philip 


1856|1935| Volk. Stephen A. D. 


Keppler. Joseph 
Macdonald, Arthur N. 


1938) McDougall, Walt 


ICAN ARCHITECTS 
Name 


869| 1923 Goodhue, Bertram C. 
h, Henry J. 
‘homas 
McKim, Charles F. 


AMERICAN SCULPTORS 


|Greenough, Horatio 


43|1907, Kemeys, Edward 
1937| MacMonnies, Fred. W. 
1871/1935|Lukeman, Henry A 


of the Past; Britons 
B.) D. 


1843/1929) Walker, Henry O. 
1861/1940) Waugh, Fred’k J. 
1856/1928/\Webb, J. Louis 
1849/1903/ Weeks, Edwin L. 
1852|1917| Weir, J. Alden 
1841/1926/ Weir, John F. « 
1803/1889] Weir, Rob. W. 
1738|1820| West. Benjamin 
1874|1929| Wetherill, E. Kent K. 
1834/1903) Whistler, J. A. M. 
1820|1910| Whittredge, Worthingt'n 
1823)1903| Wood, Thomas W. 
1836|1892] Wyant. Avexanidee H. 
1830/1923) Yewell, George H. 


263 


Name 


L. 


bB. 
1857|1926 
1861/1933 
1853/1911 
1761/|1817 
1807/1885 
1833/1909 
1867|1924 
rater: 
18521916 
1792) 1859 
1\1862|1935 


b, 


Name 


Pennell. Joseph 
Platt, Charles A, 
Pyle, Howard 
Savage, Edward 
Smillie, James 
Smillie, James D. 
Watt, William G, 
Whistler, J. A. M. 
Wolf, Henry 
Yeager, Joseph 
Zimmerman, JSOgens 


IL. 


r 
wm. 


rd F. 
Ww. 


ee 
1822/1903) Olmsted, Fred’k. L. 
1845|1917|/Peabody, Robert 5. 
1837) 1913) Post, George B. 
1838|1886| Richardson, Henry 1: 
1836| 1909| Sturgis, Russell 

1862) 1925) Crowbridge, Samuel B. P 
1853/1906| White, Stanford 


Name 


R. 


« 


Name 


B. 
1844/1920/O’ Donovan, William 
1870\1935|Paulding, John 
1805) 1873|Powers, Hiram 
1867|1917|Pratt, Bela 
1868/1929|Quinn, Edmond T, 
1829/1904) Rogers, John 
1848)1907|St. Gaudens, Augustus 
1871/1922 |Shrady, ey! M, 
1830/1910) Ward, J. 

1725) 1785 Wright (Lovell) Patience 


D. 


Cc. 


1873 1940 O'Connor, Andrew 


Source: Biographical Ri 
Subject 


1831|Abernethy, John... ® 
1719| Addison, Jose ae 


Poet. 
Sold. Admin’ tr. 
Poet. 


Poet. 
.|Philosophy. 
Statesman. 


1930|Balfour, Arthur 
1937|Barrie, James M 
1691) Baxter. Richard 
1616| Beaumont, Francis 
1170|Becket, Thomas & 
735 Pe the Venerable 


“1753 

7! 1933|Besant, Annie 
1780 Blackstone, Wiiliam 
1912]Booth, Ww! 
1795| Boswell, James. 


F ry. 

. |/Religion. 
. | Poet. 

Poet. 


‘|Bishop. 
| Poet. 


1796|Burns, 

1680| Butler, Sam 
1839) Butler, Sam: 
1824'Byron (Geo. Gor 


Wi 


Noted Britons 


ecords ‘ 
Subject 


1827|(Canning, George 
1881|Carlyle, Thomas 


Statesman. 
apres 


pt ae 
Testte 
‘ |Sold. "Statesm: 
Essayist. 
Econo: 
- fe Oebs 4 
.| Drama. 
Discoverer. 
Poet... 
...|Archbishop 
Protector. 
Evolution. 


1400|Chaucer, Geoffrey 
1773) Chesterfield, Earl of.. 


, Robert. -....++ 
1835|Cobbett, William 
1865|Cobden, erica aware 
1834 Gncidee. 


‘ook 
1800 ee ae Wilitamn 
i536 Cranmer, Thomas 
1658|Cromwell, Oliver 
1882| Darwin, Charles 


1668) Davenant, Sir Willia’ 
1669) Davidson, William 


1859] De Quincey, Thomas 
1870| Dickens. Charles... 


Elgar, Edward y 
1880|Eliot, G. (Marion Eyans) D8) Fromtedy 


omeop. 


. |Poet. 
abi re 


re te, a La 


‘ss s 
U 5 i 


& 264 World Facts—Noted Britons of the Past; Poet Lawreates; Painters 
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Name Subject Name Subject: ; 
Fropisher, Martin...... Discoverer. |} 1800|. 1882) Ross, James C..... - 
e CRS; POD Satin e's wah ed ap « Bubles. & 
Gibbon, Edward..... ..|History. > |} 1819} 1900) Ruskin, John. ......... | 
Gijbert, W..S....... ...| Drama, : 
Gladstone, William E,..|Statesman. _|/ 1868) 1912/Scott, Robert F........ 4 
Golusmith, Oliver. ..... Poet. =|: 1771). 1832)Scott, Sir Walter. ..2... Be 
Gower, JObne., 5 iyja. cox ‘oet. “| 
Grattan, Henry........ Orator. Fe 
Gray, Thoms, . ,.| Poet. i 
Haggard, Rider .| Novelist. , } 
Hallam, Henry.. History. —_——'j|- 1554) 1586/Sidney. Sir Philip...... Ci 
Hampden, John. Patriot. —_}| 1723) 1790/Smith, Adam,,.... { 
Hardy. Thomas. Fiction. Poetry o 
Harrison, Frederic Positivist. $ 
Harty, Hamilton ....., .; Composer. ; 
Havelock, Henry....... Soldier 
Hazlitt, Witten qastags ree f 
Harvey, William........ eee | 


.|Poet, Preach 
Poet 


Poet. 
Astronomer. 
Astronomer. 
Postal Ret. 
Philosopher. 
Poet. 

Poet. 

.| Naval. 
Discoverer. 
Hist., Philos. 
Scientist. 
Admiral. 
..|Dramatist. 
.| Dictionary. 
Drama. 


ele 


oe ie 


obn.... ai 
Rev, Richard. |Phil 
id, George...... 
1384) Wickliffe, Rev. John... 
1833| Wilberforce, William. ... 
1865} Wiseman, Nicholas P. .. 
1850) Wordsworth, William. ._| Poe’ a 
1723) Wren, Christopher. ..... reine. i 


ba a 


> 
oz 
is} 
= 
Sa 
A 
eed 


Historian. 

Statesman. 

Religion. 

. |Soldier, 

.| Drama, 

.| Poet. 

.|Drama, 

.|Physicist. 
Novelist. 

Economics. 

Poet. 


Biography, 
.|Mathemat, 
Admiral. 
Religion. 
Philosopher 
Nurse, Sanit 
. |Socialist, « 
Diarist. 
Statesman. 
Statesman. 


Poet. 

. |Poet. 

-| Musician, 
Poet. 


15; the Rev. Laurence 
Cibber, 1730; William Sone pee 


v 

Southey, 1813, on the refusal of 
William Wordsworth, 1843; Alfred 
Alfred Austin, 1896; Robert 
April 21, 1930); John Masefield, 19 ee 

D’Avenant was the godson (and considered b 2 
some the natural son) of William Shakespear 
He was 10 years old when Shakespeare died, | 


Noted Painters of Great Britain | 
Name B. | D. Name 1 B. /D. lame 


_ St | | mn —=— ee - a ‘ 
1836/1912) A]lma-Tadema,SirLawr. ||1817|1897 ilbert, Sir John 1835/1910/Orchardson, Sir W.Q, | 
t y, Aubrey 1841|t917| Heng N. 1878/1931| Orpen, Sir Willlag 
» Lady Diana ||/1697/1764 Hogarth, William 1839/1893] Pettie, John 


» Glyn 
Hunt, W. Holman 1836/1919| Poynter, Sir B 
1874/1937| Jamieson, Alexander 1756) 1823 Raeburn, Sir Henry 
1802/1873] Landseere Sir Hdwin }1723/1792| Reynolds, Sir Joshua 
; 1856/1941/Lavery Sir John 1734/1802) Romney, George 
jake, Sir Charles Li. |/1769/ 1830 Lawrence, Sir Thomas |/1828/1882 Rossetti, 
Ss. 1830 ee reanten Fred’k, Lord ||1854/1935 Stokes, A, 


Poet. 
Biography. 


= 


tty, William 1794/185 fe, Charles R. 1775/1851|Turner, J. 
5|Farquharson, Joseph 1864/1941/Liewellyn, Sir William 1817/1904) Watts; Gta 
6|/Flaxman, John 1806/1870) \aclise, Daniel 1775) 1856] West 


macott, Sir R, 
1825/1899] Foster, Myles Birket 1829/1896/Millais, Sir J. B. 1785)1841 i ee 
Gainsborough, Thos. 1849 1933) Murray, Sir D.’ Wwoine v gi, 


\ 


are oi aed a ee a ee e. ite Si ee ee alt Sita tase 


~ 


World Facts—Noted Flemish, Dutch Painters; Frenchmen 265. 
e Flemish and Dutch Painters 


| De 


Name B. | D. 


Name 


B. | D. 
1582/1649) Teniers, rout Bilder 
1610/1694/Teniers, Dav 4: ; 
1440/1482) Vander 

1400/1458] Vander We se 
1633/1707|Van de Velde, Willem 
1599/1641/Van Dyck, Anthony 
1366|1426|Van Eyck, Hubert 
1386/|1440|Van Eyck, Jan 
1596/1656/Van Goyen, Jan . 
1494) 1533|Van Leyden, Lucas 
1632|1675| Vermeer Van Delft, Jan 


Name 


1625|1681/R are ee pte 
uysdrel Jaco! 

1638 1709 Hebbema, Meindert 1626 1679|Steen, Jan 

1632/1681! Hoogh, Pieter de 1826'1906 Stevens, Alfred 


*Rembrandt was his first name, Van Rijn his family name. 


op % 
e Noted French Personages 
‘Born Died) _ Name | Subject Born! Died| Name 


Rea e a Wiktove Phifosophy 1696|La Bruyere, Jean D.... 

D ike 1869|Lamartine. Alphonse de 

1794) Lavoisier, Antoine L. .. 
1695) La Fontaine, Jean d 
894| Le Comte de Liste. 


1891|Banville, Theodorede. . 
1923) Barres. Maurice ....... I 
1944|Mallfol, Arestide. .. 1). 
kaw aaa . 1719 Nath (Mme. de).. 
wetntada 1628 oa ee Be 
.|Phil 793\Marat, Jean Paul...... 


5 na. 
. |Religion. 
Fiction 1884|Mignet.......... : 
Philosophy. 1673) Moliere, Jean B. rama. 
Fiction. 1592|Montagne, Michael de. . |Essays. 
:|Gastronomist 1755| Montesquieu, Charles de| Morals, 
Nat. History. 1857) Musset, Alfred de. ..... 
Religion. 1794} Necker. (Mme). betas’ wey Morais. 
; =~ oan 1903)/Paris, Gaston..,....... 
OE ae a ae oy: Drama. cal, Blaise ea 
.| Navigator 


1912 Poincare. Henri, 2 2ae 
1934|Poincare, Raymond.. 
1867|Ponsara...........% Sone 
“(Sts be4 ral ae Beg td boy: Sasa oy ee 
683/Colbert, Jean B........ révost (’abbe)........ 
ines, Philip........ History. 1875 inet. x Ars} | 
~ E beets: Philosophy. 1553| Rabelais, 
“vee Sea Soldier. 1 
. | Philosophy. 
a . Pp % ae 
908|Coppée, Francois ..|Poetry. is oe 
1684| Corneille, Pierre = i ae vs Renkeemiats 
ee) easy Ng 1! | Poetry. ; 1794|Robespierre, Maximilien Revolttionist (ai 
....}Drama. 1680} Rocheloucauld, Due bade Morais he 
Thc one Nat. story i7Al Rollin, Charles ane 
s onsa’ 
‘ Petion eae 1918|Rostand, Edmond.....-. 


N ee Philosophy, 

ao oe aioe 

|e t#t4 Saint erro Bers 

jain mon.. * 
1869|Sainte-Beuve..........- Criticis 
1622/|Sales ne Francois de), . 
1876|Sand, George. ......... 
pee Bardous Vicrerian ohne 
: E xe, Maurice de....... 
Agi Bee ens "| Chronicles ; 1%61|Scribe, Eugene......... 
1 Gambetta, Leon Statesman. 1696|Sevigne (Mme-de)..... 
1872) Gautier. Poetry. 1817|Stael, Mme de.,.... ase 
1896|Goncourt, Edmond de: |Literature. 1804| 1857|Sue, Eugene....... 


iterature. 1907|Sully-Prudhomm 
1870 enon, Jules Ay okey ny 1828} 1893|Taine. Hippolvte 
idl size Diplomat 4 1838/Talleyrand, Charles 
Poetry, Dr> 1856|Thierry, Augustin 
a ecuescan Soman ECHR crete ov ane ee 
tr Hovis ee ec ‘ a Dene: 675|Turenne. Vicomte de.. 


Poetry, Fict. PALS, ok a Pouwes 
epg ‘i re de®, sta 

wee - Older 
Kleber Jean B.... .. |Soldier. G6S8\ Volture. 3... 6 sasnsele ne: Poetry 


563 La Boétie, sntienne de *:|Morals. 1902|Zola, Em Fiction. .y 


the daughter of Lieut. eats de Saxe and his wife, 
fie Souehier of 9 Be pool soon Keeper. ‘When 17 she was married to Baron Dudevant, by whom 


2 children, Her real name, sne said, was Armandine Lucile Aurore Dupin. 
e, Leen ee ea ena ec se TERE 


a 


siren n 4630 and incorporated in 1637, It was abolished by the Revolu- 
agence SE ES een ee 
bere are selected ‘ovat ‘vacancies, eight foreign members and 70 corresponding members. as 


= 


B. | D. Name 
1836|1904|Bartholdi, F. A. 1833/1883|Dore, Gustave ‘ 1815|1875|Millet, J. ¥. ae 
1848} 1884|Bastien-Lepage, J. 1811}1889|Duore, Jules 1594) 1665|Poussin, Nicholas 
1822/1899|Bonheur, Rosa 1852}1931|Forain, Jean L. 1758|1823|Prudhon, Pierre —. et 
1825/1905/Bouguereau, W. 1820)1876|}Fromentin, Eugene. | 1824/1898|Puvis de Chavannes.. 
1851/1933) Carrier-Belleuse, P. 1770}1837|Gerard, F. 1841/1919} Renoir, P.-A. ¢,: 
1845/1902|Constant, Benj. 1824]1904/Gerome, J. L. 1840/1917/Rodin, Auguste a | 
1796|1875|Corot, J. B. C. 1628)}1715}Girardon, Fr. 1812|1867| Rousseau, P. B. 'T. ‘ | 
1819|1877|Courbet, Gustave 1839}1883|Goupil, Jules A. 1795|1858|Sebeffer, Ary | 
1817|1878|Daubigny, C, F. 1725|1805|Greuze, J. B. 1863|1935|Signac, Paul is 
1748) 1825|David, Louis J-, 1741|1828|Houdon, J. A. \}}1813]1865|Troyon, Constant 
1 1783)1856|David d’Angers, P. J. 1780|1867|Ingres, J. A. D. 1758|1835|Vernet, Carle _ ft 
1834)1917|Degas, H. G. E. 1755|1841|Lebrun, Marie 1714|1789|Vernet, Claude J. 
1799) 1863|Delacroix, Eugene 1798/|1880|Lenzaire, Ph. H., 1789)|1863|Vernet, Horace i 
1797/1856|Delaroche, Paul 1600|1682|Lorrain, Claude 1868) 1940) Vuillard, Edouard 4 


e 


World Facts—French Painters; Noted. Germans 


French Painters 


1807/1876)}Diaz de la Pena, N. V. ‘{/1815/2891]Meissonier. J L. EF. 1684/1721)Watteau, Antoine 


Bartholdi was the sculptor who made the Liberty Statue now in N. Y. Harbor. - 
Noted Germans 


Name 


Born | Died Subject 1488| 1523|Hutten, Ulrich von.:.... 
$$ 1778] 1852|Jahn, Friedrich Ludwig. . 
1840 Physicist 1763 
1207) 1280| Albertus, Magnus....... Scientist 1859} 1935) junkers, Hugo.......... 
1769) 1860} Arndt, Ernst. Moritz..... Poet, Patriot 1832} 1912}Justi, Carl... .. Seka laura 
1686) 1739|/Asam, Cosmos D........ Architect 724; 1804|Kant, Immanuel........ 
1692) 1750 Architect 1784] 1864|Klenze, Leo von........ Archi 
1685 Music 571) 1630|Kepler, Johannes... .... 


1776) 1827|Beethoven, Ludwig van .|M 
1844] 1929|Benz, Carl............. 


1815] 1898) Rismarck, Otto von..... 
1742) 1819|Bluecher, Gebhard van. . 


1813}Koerner, Karl Theodor.. 
ie Krafft, Adam....., karen 


Lilienthal, Otto, ..... = 
Liszt. Franz**..  o...... 
Ludendorff. Erich....... 
Luther, Martin........./ 


1898| Fontane, Theodor. ... 
1895) Freytag. Gustav........ 
1840) Friedrich, Kaspar David. 
1852} Froebel, Friedrich. ..... . Educator 1763 


ni a airengeat iakin ae ee Novelist 
Pai 


z ainter 
Rlemensehinelder Tilman|/Sculpture 


c 
ilke, Rainer Maria: .... Poet 


Inventor 1775)" 


LS ORES RE Philos. 
1759|Haendel, Georg Friedrich|Music” Si i781 edrich. 
1913)Hagenpeck, Carl....:.. Zoologist 1767 
as Philosopher 1768 
eligion 1833) 
Ryeleg sites usic 1822 
Ricscianre Drama 1862 


1894|Helmholtz. Hermann von 
1503 Herder. Johann G. won 
ues pe epettaeniee me von... 
inden! ‘aul von... 
1925 Hoetzendort eg 
A 


1856|Schumann, Robert. 
1871|Schwind. Moritz von 
$333 Serantint, qpovanni* = 
Siemens, Werner 4 
p33 Slevogt,. Max... Bide: eae 


1822 ‘oet 1861) £914|Spee, M 
, Maximilian.” 
Patriot 1635] 1701 Starhombere ie Ring 
ainter 1757 k vo 
Pain 1757| 1831) tein, Karl von... 11! 


) 


eet daw, a 4 el os =~ + oa ee Ss “SS +. a.” ae as She de | i 


World Facts—Noted Germans: Italians © _ 267 
Name . Subject Born-Died ‘ly Naine Subject | a 
sheses Sculpture 1378-1455  |Ghiberti, Lorenzo. ..... Sculptor 
Bey IY § , 1 ~ . |Painter 


(?)-1510 
[apa 


Goldoni, rata SNS WER ots 
Fritz von......... +P Gozzi, Gasparo.... |... Auth 
1862/Uhland, Ludwig... Sen } 1420-97 Gozzoli, Benozzo di Lese |Painter . | 
1902|Virchow, Rudolf ..-|Physician 1483-1540 Guicciardini, Francesco. |Hist.-States. 
1529 Vischer, Peter. .». |Sculpture 1424-92 Landino, Cristoforo 
1826) Voss, Johann H .| Poet,Transl’ |} 1452-1519 Leonardo Da Vineli 


Seulp.-Scien. 
1798-1837 Le ; 1OM0'. . . + Poet-Philos. 
1406(?)-69 


1934 Spas Jakob..... is 1492-1519 
1826) Weber, Kar! Maria von. 1469-1527 Machiavelli, Nicold 
1929} Welsbach, Freiherr von 1628-94 Malpighi, Marcello 
oles t te 1431-1506 Mantegna, Andrea. 
1449-1515 Manuzio, Aldo. . 


1905) Wissmann, Hermann yon Explorer 1785-1873 / So 

1903) Wolf. Hugo............ Masic 1874-1937 Marconi, Guglielmo..... Scientist ~ 
1926) Wundt, Wilhelm. .......|Philosophy 1401-28, 29 |Masaccio (Tommaso di 

1830/ York, Hans D L. . |Soldier ser Giovanni di Mone)}|Painter 


1917|Zeppelin, Ferdin'd G. von| Aeronaut 1863- Mascagni, Pietro. ......|/Composer 
1946|Zimmermann, A. F_M.. .|Diplomut 1602-61 Mazzarino, Giulio 


~ “Indicates Austrian. **Hungarian, (Cardinal Mazarin), |ataseami 
Noted Italians 


-72 azzini useppé. . ‘atr.-Auth, 
1805-7 Mazzini, Gi - |Patr.-Auth 
Medici {see Lorenso de’ 

Medici 
- Born-Died Subject || 1698-1782 Baise 7 , 
a etro Trapassi)..... 
(1404(?)-72 Alberti, Leon Battista. .|Arch.-Auth. || 1475-1564 Michelangelo sere 
1749-1803 Alfieri, Vittorio. ......:. Trag.-Poet 
es ~1455 Angelico, 0 Painter 1567-1643 Monteverdi, Caludio. 
(Fra Giovanni da Biesole) 1682-1771 |Morgagni, Giambattista. 
11492-1556 » Pietro... .. . | Author 1672-1750 Muratori, Ludovico 
A 1776-1856 , AMedeo...... ty i 1782-1840 
1485- a Bandello, Matteo. Ni i 1525-94 
«f 1738-94 Becearia, Cesare........ i 1gi 18 cisena stoke 
~1791- 71863 Belli, Giuseppe 1848-1923 , Wilfredo. ..% seek 
Gioacchino. .......... 
9(2)-1516 |Bellini, Giovanni 1729-99 Parini, Giuseppe.......- 
{Giambellino)........ Painter 1855-1912 Pascoli, Giovanni....... P 
801-35 Bellini, Vincenzo....... - Composer 1710-36 | Pergolesi, (e), Giovan 
1598-1680 Bernini, Gian Lorenzo...|Seulptor > Battists. 3... \.) yee | 
313-75 -}Boceaccio, Giovanni... .|Author 1561-1633 Peri, Jacopo... . .isinagt 
Boccherini, Luigi....... Composer 1445-1523 Perugino (Pietro di 
Boiardo, Matteo Maria..|Poet Cristoforo von 
.|Botticelli, Sandro 1304-74 Petrarea, Francesco. . 
(Alessandro Filipepi).. {Painter (?)-1492 Piero Della Francesca. . 
Bramante, Donato...... Architect. 1454(?)-1513 | Pinturicchio v3 
i Architect, (Bernarains di Betto) ‘Taped 
Sculptor Hes rhee Ae Pirandello, Luigi,....... Dra.-Nov. 
2: Foe ‘ 
[Aretino]. =i...» [seholar or 1287 Pisano, Nicola........- .. |Seulptor 
(tay Giordano... ...: Philosopher || 1454-94 Poliziano Ambroginl),.. | Poet: Honaient 
ngiolo (a) 
; Caboto, et Ss SID o> ae an 1254-1324 a 0, ey ges =) Expl 
9 Campanella, Tommaso. .|Poe os. ci, ee EN 
307-1768 , Cansletto 1 Raffaello Sanzio........ 
; (Giovanni Antonio Canal) | Painter Redi, Francesco. ....... 
ee 133 Canova, Antonio....... Se - Rinuccini, Ottavio...... 
1835-1907 Carducci, Giosué....... Poet - Rosa, Salvator......... 
a 25-98 + {Casanova, Giovanni Rossini, Gioacchino... .. 
LACOMNO DW ado o se fs 1838-1928 Rosso, Medardo......1. £ 
(1478-1529.. : , 1452-98 Savonarola,Fra Girolamo 
h : 


, Camillo Benso * 1660-1725 |Scarlatti, Alessandro... ie 
Saonte Wea s eed ene Sta i oe oe Searlattl, Varetaet a i 
~ i - lapare! ovan 
Cellini, Benvenuto...... — Auth.}}1 ? D: Shi Gives Perit bess 
Cimabue, Giovanni..... Painter 1818-78 i so eeeS Astronomer 
Colombo, Cristoforo. ...?Explorer ee f ae 
Corelli, Arcangele Ses Composer 1827-84 Sella, Quintino...... 
Corr eggzio 1430(2)-1523 | 
(Astonia Allegri)..... Painter 
Grok, Be en oe Yo. ee Philos Auth,|| 1692-1770 
enedetto....... S 
cuoeo,¥ ene |e ter 
4770-1823 Cuoco, neenzo. orian - : 
1863-1938 -|D’Annunzio, Gabri Poet-Drama. || 1518-94 Bunce 
eas Re ee Botptor — |/1477-1576_|Tislano'Veeolll. 2 |, _|Painter 
Pella Cuscete, Jabo - 1608-4 Torricelli, pert Scientist 
: ‘|Della Robbia, Luca...../Seulptor 1397-1482 Toseanelll, Paolo dal 
* 1486-1531 Del Sarto, Andrea POLO. oaas tae eee mogra. ‘ 
pa (Andrea Panaucent. .|Painter 1396-1476 sg 
De Sanctis, Francesco, . . ry seus : eae eee Vi LOrenzo..,..4 Peace 
Ss te Som poser - ; F Sadtee eae 
Cae eb 1813-1901 eppe.-...-.- {Co 
Sculptor aves vanni..... 


{Tea 8 eee General verthuntine) ChOYET OE nici ‘ 
Rice ties ,.|/Mathemat. 435 'Verroechio, Andrea del. .|Seulptor 
Ino, Mar Philosopher 154-1519 Vespiied jAmerizo... +. xplorer 
. |Novelis' _|Vieo, Giambattista...... 
Feltoie Gee sen o a ...|Poet || 4745-1827 Volta, Alessandro....... Scientist 


Fran ‘Assist... ). !|Saint - 
é j Vinci’s ‘‘Mona Lisa” is said to have 
Caen tc Ee s: Seeace ier eee Hy Isabella d’Este, the Marchioness of 
Ganbaldi” 2 , Soldier, Patr. |Mantua, about 1504. The picture was stolen from 


Name 


ety! 


1 eM loxg> 


268 World Facts—Spanish Authors; No 


s Peobs ity 
ted Russians — 

the Louvre Gallery, Paris, but was returned. i Name 

Leonardo, or Lionardo, was born in Vinci, near aaa 
Empoli, Italy, and died in Cloux, near Amboise, 1714| Golitzin, Vasil, Price. .| i 
France. He settled in France in 1516, by invitation 1831|Golovnin, Vasil M..... Adm i 
of, Francis I. : 1891) Goncharov, Ivan A..... Author C 

The art of painting. is said to have been intro-}j| . Maxim......... Author ar | 


Guced in Rome from Etruria by Quintus Fabius, 
281 B. C. After the death of Augustus no painter i 
of eminence appeared for several ages. Ludius|{1780 |1853|Haas, Feodor P........ 
was the last, about 14 A.D. Painting on canvas 
was known in Rome as early as 66 A.D. Cimabue, 
of Florence, is regarded the first in rank in the 
restoration of painting in Italy. 


-|Dramatist 


Author amet 
-|Composer = 
Historian: | 
1882) Kaufmann, Konstantin.|Statesman —_— 
1836|Kiprensky, Orest A... .|Painter | 
1911/Klyuchevsky, Vasily: . .| Historian < } 
1920} Kolchak, Alexander V . .|Statesman 


Spanish Authors 


1842)/Koltsov, Alexei V. -|Poet 4 
: 1927|Koni, Anatoli F...-... .| Jurist a 
Born| Died] ~SName Subject 1921) Korolenko, Vladimir G.| Author 


Soreeesh | ese nne pet eoa ns rete a ee 1885|Kostomarov, Nicholas. ,|Historian 
1180| 1246} Berceo, Gonzalo de.. 1891) Kovalevskaya, Sophia. . 
1282) 1348)Juan Manuel........ 


: 
2 ‘3 
1398) 1458|Lopez de Mendoza, Ifigo | = = — {11768 |1844)/Krylov. Ivan A........ Fabulist 
Marques de Santillana. .|Poet. 1938|}Kuprin, Alexander I...|Author — \ ; 
1440) 1479|Manrique, Jorge.......... 1927|Kustodiyev, Boris M...|Painter = 7 
1510) Rojas, Fernando de....... Dramatist. Prince. .| Soldier ¥ 
1493| 1542)Bosean (or Bosc&) Almo- 5 gp rece, Statesman 
gaver, Juan............ Poet. 1841| Lermontov, Michael Y .|Poet tj 
1503) 1536/Garcilaso de la Vega...... Poet. 1895|Leskov, Nicholas S.....|Author 5 
1503/ 1541/Valdés. Juan de.......... Philosopher 1900) Levitan, Te weiss aint ; 
1510} 1566)/Rueda, Lope de.......... Ss 


1918] Lyapunov, aoe zi 
1897| Maikov, Apollo 
1904/ Makarov, Stepan O 
1916] Mechnikov, Ilya I. 


‘oet. 
1562| 1635|Vega Carpio, Lope Felix de|Dramatist. ® 
1579| 1644| Velen de Guovare Luis. 1883|Melnikov, Paull... 
1580) 1639/Ruiz de Alarcon Juan... |Dramatist. I. 
1580) 1645)Quevedo y Villegoro, Fran- 2/1729] Menshikov. Alex. D. ,_ 
eisco.Gomez de......... Poet. Prose 1942)/ Merezhkovsky, / 
1600} 1681]/Calderon de la Barca, Pedro Dimitri S..... f ioftin rs 


= 


> 
i] 
oF 
o 
“" 
ieee’ 


ko, Vasili I 
1861) Nikitin, Ivan S........ 
1681) Nikon (Nikita Minin) .. 
1818] Novikov, Nicholas L.... 
1808] Orlov, Alexei -, Count |Soldier 


MSI 


a8 


1881|Pisemsky, Alexei F. 
1918) Plekhanov, Georgi 
1905) Popov, Alexander S... .| Inventor 
1791|Potemkin, G, A., Prince|Statesman 
1888 ese Nicholas. ,| Explorer 
lexander §. . .| Poet 


Noted Russians 


Ror Died Ns] | 1844 [1930] Repin, ya Y....., r 
Born|Died| ss Name Subject 1908] Rims Aged 


“;| Author 


1817 | 1900) Aivazovsky, Ivan K.., .|Painter Admiral} 


1791 | 1859) Aksakov, Sergei T.. . 
1919) Andreyev, Leonid N. 
* 1843 }1902/ Antokolsky, Mark M 
1671 |1728)Apraksin, Feodor M. 
eS 1893) Apukhtin, Alexei N. 
cane _|1906/Arensky, Anton 8 


-— 
wo 
Ny 
_ 


1860 |1884/Bashkirtseva, Maria... .|Author: Pain 

* 1857 |1927)/Bekhterev, Vladimir M. Neuropatholos” 
1811 |1848|Belinsky, Vissarion G.. .|Critic 
1779 |1852)|Bellingshausen, Faddei. Explorer 
1870 |1928)Benois, Alex. N....... Painter 


1 5 ie, 
1810) Dashkova, Ekaterina R. Litteratenr 
Poet 


1872 |1929| Diaghilev, Sereel B.°| | 5% 
_ 1821 |1881) Dostoyevsky, FeodorM. ent bes ind 
! Cel 1633) Filaret (Feo. Romanoy) |Patriarch 


1792|Fonvizin, Denis I..... , 
ies [isl cle date row 0 
2, ael I.. .',..|Composer 1938] Trubetskoy, Paolo ’ ane 
is oy, Paolo P. .. 
1 ? ev Se ioe uiopolas NV. ee enes Author, 1893] Tschaikovsky, Peter 1. 


1870 
1862 '1916IGolitzin, Boris, Prince. 'Physicints 1883|Turgenev, Ivan 8... 


1926! Vasnetsov, Viktor M..: 


ss Soe af , a 
see Noted Norwegians, Swedes, Swiss: Latin and Greek Authors 269 
D Name Subject | Name ’ Subject 


1904] Vereshchagin, Vasili. Painter «....|/Hed en Anders von Travel, science 
1856} Vorontsov, Mich., Count|Soldier 1864) 1930 Ractela™ Erik Axel... ..|Foet By 
1832] Vorontsov, Semen, count|Stayesman 1940 f Salmaseataee. 
1910} Vrubel, Michael A.P. Painter 1 ete 
1915] Witte, Sergei Y., Count.|Statesman 1921|Montelius, Oscar... ..,..|Hist.,Archael. ° 
1894) Yablochkov, Paul N....|Inventor 1 1919] Retzius, Gustaf... . .. |Anthropology 
1921|Zhukovsky, Nicholas E. SASS LSeAAt Ole 1702 Rudbepk Medicine 
1852/Zhukovsky, Vas liA ._.}Poe 1 . seb Phil. 

Poe’ 


z 1672|Stiernhiel a Wich 
Norwegian Authors EI pelea eae Oaphad Set rina 


: 1688] 1772|Swedenborg, Emanuel... Philosopher 
2 a 1846'Tegner, Fsaias ........ Pp 


sisie este «+-.}/Poet 
Ta eee a Pox tcaina. Noted Swiss Personages 
1930l5 Piccs URS Tass 5% 1K] 

1921 Baton Arne..........|Ff ; iw ES Subject 


1929} Heiberg, Gunnar........ rama. 1807/1873) Agassiz. Louis Scienti 
Ja) wi arateTiet aes tist 
1754|Holberg, Ludvig . - 111815]1887 Pesnacton, Johann . ‘\Farist 
1906)[bsen, Henrik . 1808] 1881|Bluntschli, Jon. Kaspar. | Jurist. 
1818/1898|Burkhardt, Jakob!....... History 
1509] 1564/Calvin, Jean............ Religion + 
1787|1875|Dufour, William Henri. . .|Soldier - 
{828]1910} Dunant, Henri........... Phil., Founder 
of Red Cross 
1848/1931}Forel, Auguste........... Sociology 
22125 }Poet {795| 884] Gottheln Jeremt Fiction 
ae ge < cai 4 1797) otthelf, Jeremias.... on 
Sone Poet, Drama _|!1798]/1777|Haller, Albrecht vo 
1819}1890| Keller, Gottfried 


Swedish Authors ere bras Meyer, Conrad F 


: 1746} 1827| Pestalozzi, Johann H... 
Name Subject 1712|1778| Rousseau, Jean Jacq 
$$$ | } } 1740) 1799) Saussure, Benedict .. 
1866/Almquist, C. J. L....... Fiction 1465] 1522|Schiner, Mathias 
1927} Arrhenius, Svante A.... {Chemist 1845} 1924|Spitteler, Karl 
1795|Bellman, C. M P 1766}1817|Stael, Madame de 
1848/Berzelius, Jakob 1799} 1846} Toepffer, Rodolphe 
1865|Bremer, Fredrika....... 1797|1847| Vinet, Alexandre 
-Setaes oe 1417/1490} Von Flue, Nikolas. 
ie eohie nan eal 1825] 1899) Welti, Emile 
seks Sat < se . : 1484'1531'Zwingli, Ulrich 


Name 


Swiss Painters 


B. 
1828}1905|Koller. Rudolt 
1702/1798) Liotard; Jean Etienne 
1794/1835) Robert, Leopold 
1862/1912) Welti, Albert 


Peace Ataeenes _- |{te5alt i518|Bodlee Ferdinand 
2) 1877) Diday, Francois | 


Sculptor (1820-1891) Vela, Vicenso 


Ancient Authors, Greek «. o. years are in bold face.) 


Ancient Authors, Latin (B. C. years are in light face) 


D Name _ Subj. Be D. Name Subj. B.D. Name 
Dp Name 02ers. 


_———_$—$ + |_—_ 
59 17|Livy...... eae 
380 Apuletus. Bee Bist. ‘ 38| 65|/Lucan.... e 


180/103|Luciiius. . -- 
96) 52|Lucretius.. 


~ Hh 6x} 961K ae 
43/104) Martial. ence 70) 150 Suetonius... ...: Blog 


oet . 5! 7\'Tacitus.... 
j joero. - eed 85|159|Terence...... 
dee Res teasers Pal pes 34 $21 berat i 1 18/Tibullus........ 
40g | Claudia Rae es : | Natur. |} 70| 19|Vergil.......--++ 
ae oa ae IBene, |] 70] 16] Vitruvius.. 


t 140 Juvenal.. = 
r tt n aeons of the German people, based on his own trave 
nd xd ay te gon a i Aon et He was famous as an orator and historian. 
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Noted Poles 


Painters and Comp 


is compilea in large part from 


me | Bayer, Josef (1852-1913) 
_ + Bazin, Francois E. J. (1816-1878) 
eae Beer, Max J. (1851-1908) 

" ' Beethoven, Ludwig (1770-1827) 
pela. Vincenzo (1801-1835) 
Benedict, Sir Julius (1804-1885) 
_ Benoist, Francois: (1794~1878) 

', Benoit, Pierre L: L. (1834-1901) 
Berlioz, Hector (1803-1869) 

_/ Bignami, pase (1836-1894) 
3 Binder, Karl (1816-1860° 
Bishop, Sir Henry R. Ci ia-teob) 
Bizet, Georges (1838-1875) 
Boecherini, Luigi (1743-1805) 
Boieldieu, Francois A. (1775-1834) 
Boito, Arrigo (1842-1918) 
Bordese, Luigi (1815-1866) 
Borodin, Alexander P. (1834-1887) 

pu Bottesini, Giovanni (1821-1889) 

Boulanger,.Ernest H. (1815-1850) 

_. Braga, Gaetano (1829-1907) 

el} » Johann - 
Breval, jean B. ¢ 
Bristow, George F. 
Buck, Dudley (1839-1909) . 

' Bulow, Hans G. von siehecteras 
| Burgmuller,Friedrich (1806-1874) 
‘Busoni, Ferruccio B. (1866-1924) 
‘ Catalini, Alfredo (1854-1893) 

' Cellier, Alfred (1844-1891) 
Cherubini, Maria L. (1760-1842) 
Chopin, Frederic F; (1810-1849) 
Clementi, Muzio (1752-1832) 
cH Cohen, Jules (1830-1901) 
ait Coleridg 
___ Conradi, August (182 
Pin Cornelius, Peter (1824-1874) 

_ Cortesi, Francesco (1826-1904) 

"Costa, Sir Michael A: (1808-1884) 

‘ ui, Cesar A. (1835-1918) 

Dargomyschski, Alex. (1813-1869) 
David, Felicien C. (1810-1876) 
Debussy, Claude A. (1862-1918) 
peeeven. Reginald (1861-1920) | 
De e, Leon J., Jr. (1844-1896) 


“Opera Plots,’ 


. Glover, John W. 


e-Taylor, S. (1875-1912) ~ 
1-1973) 


Delibes, Leo (1836-1891) 
Dellinger, Rudolf (1857-1910) 
Diaz, Eugenio. (1837-1901) | 
Dibdin, Charles (1745-1814) 
Dietrich, Albert H. (1829-1908) 
Donizetti, Gaetano (1797-1848) 
Doppler, Adolf (1850-1906) 
Dorn, Heinrich, L. E. Sree aera 
Dubois, Francois C. T. (1837-1924) 
Dufresne, Alfred (1822-1863) 
Dukas, Paul (1865-1935) 
Duprez, Gilbert L. (1806-1896) 
Dvorak, Antonin (1841-1904) ! 
Edwards, Julian (1855-1910) 
Erlanger, Camille Mead 
Faure, Gabriel V. (1845-1924) 
Favart, Charles S. (1710-1792) 
Plotow, Friedrich von (1812-1883) 
Foerster, Alban (1849-1916) 
Forster, Joseph (1845-1917) 
»Franck, Cesar A. (1822-1890) ' 
Gabrielli, Nicolo (1814-1891) 
Gade, Axel W. (1860-1921) 
Galli, Amintore (1845-1919) 
Gandini, Alessandro (1807-1871) 
Gautier, Jean F, E. (1822-1878) 
Gay, John »(1685-1732) 

Geisier, Paul (1856-1919) 

Genee, Franz F. R. (1823-1895) 
Gershwin, George (1898-1937) 
Gervais, Charles H. (1671-1744) 
Giacomelli,Geminiano( 1686-1743) 
Girard, Narcisse (1797-1860) 
Gleason, Frederick G. (1848-1903) 
Glinka, Michael I. (1803-1857) 
(1815-1900) 
Gluck, Christoph W. (1714-1787) 
Godard. Benjamin L. (1849-1895) 
Godowsky, Leopold (1870-1939) 
Goldbeck, Robert (1839-1908) 
Goldmark, Karl (1830-1915) 
Gomez, Antonio C. (1839-1896) 
Gottschalk, L, M. (1829-1869) 
Gounod, Charles F. (1818-1893) 
Gregoir, Edouard (1822-1893) 
Grieg, Edw. H. (1843-1907) 
Giraud, Ernest (1837-1892) 
Guilmant, A. F. (1837-1911) 
Halevy, Jacques F.F. (1799-1862) 
Hallstrém, Ivar (1826-1901) 
Handel, George F. (1685-1759) 


) 
ann M. sae tpO8) 


é: B. | D. Name Subject B. {| D. Name ¢ 
asimir the Great.......... Diplomat, ||| 1747)/1779|Pulaski, Casimir........... - |Soldier = | 
Toto Isao Ghopin eydetye Op SNS a Composer es tae PRS SOR ese ah Sleptereny ee f 
y, Boleslaw.......... Statesman ; By sg (td peer ee eerie: mo f 
Y ¢. \aa7s|is43|Copernicus, Nicholba.t 777.) Sciertist |] 1846]1916/Sienkiewicz, Henryk... 2... Novelist | 
*  1373|1399| Jadwiga, Queen.......1.. 12: Ruler 1867| 1934|Sklodowska, Marie sefcatil 
1857/1924) Korzeniowski, Conrad... ... . Writer Mme Dae ats Sos carmen soe i 
1746|1817/Kosciuszko, Tadeusz........ Soldier 1642) 1696|Sobieski, Jan............... ie : 
1786|1861|Lelewel, Joachim.;.......... Historian 1755) 1826 |Staszyc, Stanislaw. ......... ee eng FH 
1839/1895|Matejko, Jan............... Painter 1869) 1907/Wyspianski, Stanislaw....... oct ta r 
1798 1885 Mickiewicn Mam p02 cs. et | 1542| 1605|Zamoyski, Jan..°........... Sold.,Stas 
1860)1941/Paderewski, Ignace.......... Pianist 
: Tart 
Noted Danes Z| 
B. | D. Name Subject B. | D. Name Subjec 4 
1805]1 ....{Novelist, |] 1684/1754|Holberg, Ludwig von........ Author 
ate eee ‘Poet 1777|1851 Orsted, Hans Christian BA A Physicist 
7: i Vitus oc acsiewk obc sis Explorer 1874/1943|Pontoppidan, Henrik........ uthor 
rt 1601 Brae’ Tycho Ee etic ae ey Ee Astronom’r]}! 1770}1844/Thorvaldsen, Albert B....... Sculptor 
| # 
Spanish Painters | | 
Source: Biographical Records { | 
B. |.D. Name B. | D. Name B. | D. Name © bi Hy 
ar er PP ¥ 
6! 1827} Alvarez, Don Jose 1630|1691|Leal Valdes, Juan 1624/1700| Roldan, Pedro ¥ 
: 101 1667/Cano, Alonzo ee aoe by ents Tease es tees eet, Boies 80 
: ss Miran 1 1 orales, Luis de 55 
| 1641/1685 og elo de Miranda, Divino Aioralcey 1548}1625 yea Domeni 
600/1680/Espinosa, Jacinto Jero- || 1618|1682|Murillo, B. E. rec | 
: : seats de 1551|1609| Pantoja de la Cruz, Juan |/|1599)1660/Velasquez, Diego * 
1746/1828}Goya y Lucientes, F. 1597|1628|Ribalta, Francisco de 1598/|1662|Zurbaran, Frane. Z 
183811874): ortuny, Mariano 1588!1656/ Ribera. Jose ¥ 
Rakes Z he 
; ; ° . bi 
: Operatic and Other Musical Composers . 


The following list of composers of opera, oratorio and other music, with the year of birth and dea 
” published in 1927 by the New, York Publie Library. | 


| Hewitt, James (1770-1827) | 
Hiller, Ferdinand (1811-1885) | 
iller, Johann A. (1728-1804) } 
Hoffmann, Ernst T. (1776-1822 
Hofman, Heinrich K. (832-190 
Huber, Hans (1852-1921) 
Huber, Joseph (1837-1886) | 
Humperdinck, Engelb. (1854-1920 
Ivanoff, Nicholas (1809-1880) 
Ivry, Richard (1829-1903) ‘} 
Jarno, Georg (1868-1920) 
Jonas, Emile (1827-1905) 
Joincieres, Felix L. V. (reser 0 
Kashperov, Vladimir (1827-189 
Kiel, Friedrich (1821-1885) : o 
Kistler, Cyrill (1848-1907) 
Klein, Bruno O. (1858-1911) 
Kovarovic, Karel (1862-1920 
Kowalski, Henri (1841-1916) 
Kretschmer, Edmund (1830-1 
Kreutzer, Konradin ae 
Kreutzer, Rodolphe (1766-1 
Krug, Friedrich (1812-1892), 
Kufferath, Maurice (1852-1919 5 


Kulenkampff, Gustav(18 49-199 
Lachner, Franz (1803-1890). © 
Lachner, Ignaz (1807-1895) | 
Lacombe, Louis B. (1818-1884) } 
Lacombe, Paul J. J: etd 2 
Lalo, Eduard V. A. (1823- BS 
Langer, Ferdinand (1839-19 05 
Langert,Johann A. A.(1836-192 
Lassen, Edouard (1830-1904) 
Lasso, Orlando. (1532-1594) ; 
Lazarus, Gustav (1861-1920) 
Lecocq, Alexandre GC. (1832-1 
Lefebvre, Charles E. (1843-1 1 
Lenepveu, Charles F. 
Leoncavallo, Ruggiero 


Lesuer 
Leveridge, Richard (1670-1758) 


‘Edward J. (1813-1865) 


Machado, Augusto (1845-199 i 
Mahler, Gustay (is6ociois 5 | 
Mancinelli, Luigi (1848-1921 ia 
1L (1813-18) 


Mangold, Karl L. A. (1813-188 
Marchetti, Filippo (lan ior 


4 


. 


vs World Facts—Noted' Composers; 
izek, Max (1821-1897) 


¥ ) 
anni, Angelo (1822-1873 
es E. (1660-1508) 


Biccini, Niccolo’ (1728-1800) 
Pinsuti, Ciro (1829-1882) 
Planquette, Robert (1850-1902) 
Pleyel, I. J. (1757-1831) 
Ponchielli, Amilcare (1834-1886) 
Poniatowski, Joseph M: (1816-73) 
Pougin, Arthur (1834-1921) 
Pratt, Silas G. (1846-1918) 
Prevost,,Eugene P. (1809-1872) 
- Puccini, Giacomo (1858-1924) 
Purcell, Henry (1658-1695) 
Reber, #*poleon H. (1807-1880) 
Rebikoff, 
Rehbaum, Theobald (1835-1918) 
Reinecke, Karl (1824-1910) 
Reinhardt, Heinrich {183i-1899) 


lassenet, Jules EB. F. (ieee last 
‘M: ath on Bike (1844-1883) : 

endelssohn-Bartho} 

ercadante, Guise’ 


70) 

M oritz (1854-1925) 
WWioussorgsky, Modeste (1839-81) 
, Wolfgang A. traee teen) 
hidorfer. W. K. (1836-1919) 
eller, Peter (1791-1877) 
Mueller, Wenzel (1767-1835) 
ler,“Victor E. (1841-1890) 

ers, Josef (1842-1914) 

lat, Otto (1810-1849) 


Remy, W. A. W. M. (1831-1898) 
Reyer, Louis E. E. R. (1823-1909) 
Ricci, Federigo (1809-1877) 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, N. (1844-1908) 
Ritter, Alexander (1833-1898. 
Rossini, GioacchinoA. (1792-1868) 
Rubenstein, Anton G. (1830-1894) 
: h, Ar (1855-1922) Saint-Remy (Duc de M.) (1811-65) 
Offenbach, Jacques (1819-1880) Saint Saens, Chas. C. (1835-1921) 
Slow, George (1784-1853) Saloman, Siegfried (1816-1899) 
iacomo (1865-1922) Salomon, Hector (1833-1906) 
ugene (1824-1891) Samara, Spiro (1861-1917) 
ir F. A. (1825-1889) Satie, Erik (1866-1925) 
st, August (1811-1885) Scharwenka, Franz X. (1850-1924) 
‘acini, Giovanni (1796-1867) Schubert, Franz P. (1797-1828) 
aine, John K. (1839-1906) Schulz, August (1837-1909) 
estrina, Giacomo (1526-1594) | Schulz-Beuthen, Hein (1838-1915) 
tis, Claude J. (1801-1868) Schumann, Robert (1810-1856) 
arker, Horatio W. (1863-1920) Serpette, Gaston (1846-1904) 
Ferg olesi, Giovanni B. (1710-1736) | Severac, Deodat de (1873-1921) 
5 ae (1561-1630) Seyfried, Ignaz X. (1776-1841) 
Petsiani, Guiseppe (1804-1869) 
Philidor, Francois A, (1726-1795) 


Sgambati, Giac. (1843-1914) 
Siboni, Erik A. W. (1828-1892) 
. - Chief Operas 
Abduction from the Harem (Mozart); Africaine, 
Meyerbeer); Aida (Verdi); Ali-Baba (Cheru- 


2! ; Amico Fritz, L’ (Mascagni); Ascanio (Saint 
ens); Andrea Chenier (Giordano); Anna Bolena 


Dnizetti). ; 
lane et Barbe-Bleue (Massenet); Arlesienne, 
(Bizet); Armida (Rossini); Armide (Gluck); 
henbrodel (Wolf-Ferrari); Attila (Verdi). | 
les (Offenbach) ; Bacehus (Masserét); 
ate (Offenbach); Ballo in Maschera, Un 


bares, ‘Les (Saint Saens); Barbe-Bleue (Of- 
ach); Barber of Seville (Rossini); Baron des 
anes, Le (J. Strauss); Bartered Bride (Smeta- 
; Bat, The (Fledermaus) (J. Strauss); Battaglia 


(Auber; 


(Massenet) ; 


laert; 


La (Lecoca) 


(Rossini) 


ie chielli) ; 
Pilgr’ 


meavallo); Charmeuse, 


s0P atra’s Ni aay) ; Cleopatra (Massenet) ; 

umbe, La (Gounod). 

unt of Luxembourg (Lehar); Compte Ory, Le 
sini); Contes di’Hoffmann (Tales of Hoff- 

(Offenbach); Coppelia (Delibes); Coq D’or, 


(Sullivan: 3 
orsakoff) ; Corsair, 


rible 


(Massenet) ; 
Purcell) ; 
Henchman 


(Hum: 


hh (Meyerbeer) ; Doc- 
ctor Faustus (Busoni); 


Harpringessin, Die er); Don Carlos (Verdi)! 
m Cesar de Bazan (Massanet); Don Giovanni 
art); Don Juan (Gluck); Don Pasquale (Don- 
); Don Proconio (Bizet); Don Quixote (De 
ven, a ae Offenbach); Don Sebastiano 
Om zet' . 
g su + Donna del Lago (Ros- 
4 oF ee ans ety: Duchess of Guise 
ow); Due Foscari, I (Verdi); Edgar (Puccini) ; 
o Re (Leoneavallo) Edouardo e Cristina (Ros- 

; Egmi feethoven). z 
Gapiten. (Sousa); Elektra-(R. Strauss) ; Elijah 


l’Archiduc 
eini); M 


Chief Operas 


Vladimir I. tiaas- tga) 


(Mendelssohn) ; 
Queen (Rossini); Elisir d’Amore, L’ (Donizetti); 
Elixir .of Love (Sullivan); 
Debussy) ; 
Ermine (Jakobowski). 

Ermani (Verdi); Esclarmonde (Massenet); Etoile 
du Nord, L’ (Meyerbeer); Eugen Onegin (Tschai~ 
kowsky); Euryanthe (Weber); Eva (Lehar); Ev 
Fairies, 
(Adam; Balfe; Verdi). >. 

Fatinitza (Suppe); Faust (Bertin; Gounod; Peel- 
Spohr; Zoellner); Favorita, La (Donizetti) ; 
Fedora (Giordano); Feldprediger, Der (Millocker) ; 
Fenting Master (De Koven); ‘Fiancee 
(Rimsky-Korsakoff}; Fidelio (Beethoven). 

Figaros Hochzeit (Mozart); Fille de M’me Angot, 
; Fille du Regiment, La (Donizetti); 
Fledermaus, Die (J. Strauss); Filegende Hollander, 
Der (Flying Dutchman) 
Destino (Verdi) 
Francesca da. R: 

Freischutz (Weber); 
Gaudeamus (Humperdinck); 


Gianno Schicchi (Puccini); Gioconda 
Giovanna _ d’Arco 
Guzman (Verdi); Girl of the Golden West (Puc- . 
cini); Gypsy Baron (J. Strauss). 

Girofle-Girofla  (Lecoq); i 
(Leoncavallo); Griselda (Verdi); Gismonda (Fey~ 


wath (col ridge lor); H. M 
oleridge-Tay: ‘ ‘ 4 
tS : Huguenots, The (Meyerbeer); Jolanthe 
Sullivan; Tschaikowsky); Irene (Gounod); Iris- 
Mascagni); Isabeau (Mascagni); Ivan the Ter- 
(Rimsky-Korsakoff) ; 
Jean de Nievelle (Delibes); Jerusalem 
ie le of fhe een Pi ent rai 
e a Juive alevy); Josep 

hul) Py Judith (Lefebvre); Juggler of Notre Dame 
King Arthur (Albeniz; 
arcs lor) 
‘aylor) ; 
Koenig Manfred (Reinecke) ; Koenigskinder, Die 
Er eee Dera Bea Manet 

Korsakoft) ; euzritter in Aegypten, 
beer) ; Lakme (Delifes); Lalla Rookh (David; Spon- 
ae in (ate Se ti i) hl der Apostel (Wagner): 
4 smal e: H 

Leila (Bizet); Liebe yore 


(Donizetti); Lionello (Verdi); 


(Verdi); 


Smetana, Frigdrioh (1824-1984 
Solomon, Edward (1853-1895) 


Sommer, Hans (1837-1923) 
Sousa, John Philip (1854-1932) 
Spinelli 


Niccola (1865-1909) 
Spohr, Ludwig (1784-1859) 
,Spontini, Gasparo L. (1774-1851) 
Stephan, Rudi (1887-1915) 
Stradella, Alessandro (1645-1681) 
Strauss, Johann, Sr. Petar ys 
Strauss, Johann, Jr. (1825-1899 
Strauss, Joseph ‘(1827-1870) : 
Sullivan, Sir Arthurs, (1842-1900) 
Suppe, Franz yon (1820-1895) 
Tausig, Karl (1841-1871) 
Thomas, Arthur G. (1851-1892) 
Thome, Francis (1850-1909) 
Thalberg, S. (1812-1871) 
Thomas, Chas. L. A. (1811-1896) 
Thuille, Ludwig (1861-1907) 
Torchi, Luigi (1853-1920) 
Tschaikowsky, Peter I.(1840-1893) 
Tschirch, Friedrich -W. (1818-92) 
Van Der Eeden, Jean (1842-1917) 
Verdi, Giuseppe (1813-1901) 
Viotti, Giovanni B. (1753-1824) 


Vogel, Charles L. A. (1808-1892) 
Volkman, Robert eee 


Wagner, Richard (1813-1883) 
Wallace, William V. ee ae 
Weber, Karl M.F.E. (1786-1826) 
Weitzmann, Karl F, (1808-1880) 
Wieniawski, Henri (1835-1880) 
Winter, Peter von (1754-1825) 
Wolf, Hugo (1860-1903) 
Woodworth, Samuel (1785-1842) 
Zeller, Karl (1842-1898) 

Zichy, Count Geza (1849-1919) 
Zingarelli, Nicola A. (1752-1837) 


Elisa (Cherubini); Elizabeth, 
Enfant Prodigue, L’ 


Erinnyes, Les (Massenet); 


The (Wagner); Falsta: 


u. Tzar, Bi 


Wagner); Forza del 


; Forced Marriage (Humperdinck) ; 
mini (Rachmaninofi : 


ye 
Tl (Donizetti) ; 


Furioso, 
Ladra, . 


Gazza 


(Verdi); Giovanna di 


2 coy itiel . daémmerung (Wagner); Gondoliers 
rubin (Mdssenet); Chimes of Normandy (Plan- | tier); , Gotterdaemme ny 
F F - | (Sullivan); Griselidis (Massenet); Haddon Hall 
ewe e peerage ~ raig be 0 oe an (ouilivens ; Haensel und Gretel (Humperdinck). 
Sing-Mars (Gounod): Clara di Pert (Verdi);| Hamlet 


(Thomas) ; Helene (Saint Saens); Henry 


: Herodiade (Massenet 
S. Pinafore 


Ivanhoe (Sullivan); 
Verdi). 
)}; Jewess, 

e- 


Boughton; 
§ ing 


Massenet) ; "Ss 
10 veige i The (Smetana) ; 


Gusenr ; Lin Ch 


ES 
Lodoiska (Cheru= 


4 


oTL 


La (Pon- 


Girolamo Savonarola 


yt 


‘ 


22 _ World Facts—Chief Operas; Noted Violinists; Actors’ F und ‘a i 


(Gluck; Handel); Rip Van Winkle (Bristow:” 
Koven; Leoni); Rita (Donizett.}): Rob Roy (L 
Ko6ven; Flotow); Robert Bruce (Rossini); Rol bs 
le Diable (Meyerbeer); Roberto .Jevereux (Do} 

zetti); Robin Hood (De Koven; Dietrich). a 

Robinson Crusoe |(Floravante; Offenbach); Re 
d’Ys, Le (Lalo); Roi s’amuse (Delibes); Rolam 
(Leoncavallo); Roma (Massenet); Romeo any 
Juliet. (Bellini; Benda; Delius); Rondine, i 
(Puccini); Rose of Castile (Balfe); Rosen Kavalie 
Der (R, Strauss); Ruddigore (Sullivan). = > 

Ruins of Athens (Beethoven); Ruth (Ippolito 
Ivanov); Ruy Blas (Marchetti); Sadko (Rimskyy 
Korsakoff); Sapho (Gounod; Massenet; Puccini 
St. Elizabeth (Liszt); Salome (R. Strauss) ; Sat 
son and Delilah (Saint Saens). ; : 

Scarlet Letter (Damrosch); Scheherazade (Rime 
sky-Korsakoff; »Sekles); Schmuck der Madonpy 
(Wolf-Ferrari); Secret, The (Auber; Smetana), 
Secret de Suzanne (Wolf-Ferrari) ;/ Semirami 
(Rossini). 

Seraglio, Il (Mozart); Seraphina, La (Flotow? 
Servilia (Rimsky-Korsakoff) ; Shepherd King (Mo 
zart); Siege of Corinth (Rossini); Siegfrie 
(Wagner); Silver Bell (Saint Saens); Simon Bow 
canegra (Verdi). i f | 

inging Lesson (Rossini); Snow. Maiden (Ske 
gourochka (Rimsky-Korsakoff); Soixante-six, © 


Favart cng te acai ae Sans-Gene (Giordano) ; 
Mme. Sherr, felix), — | 
Mile. Fin, (Cui); Mage, Le (Massenet); Magic 
Flute (Mozart); Magicienne, La (Halevy); Maia 
(Leoncavallo); Maid Marian (De Koven); Maid of 
Milan (Payne); Maid of Orleans (Tschaikowsky) ; 
Maid of pee (Rimsky-Korsakoff); Mala Vita 
Giordano) . . 
' Malbruck (Leoncavallo); | Maledizione (Verdi); 
Malinche (Fanciulli); Mameli (Leoncavallo); M’le 
Nitouche (Herve); Manon (Massenet); Manon 
: , Lescaut (Auber; Puccini); Manru (Paderewski); 
¢ ? een data (Rossini); Mari a la Port, Un 
Offenbach) . 
f Maria Padilla (Donizetti); Maria Sturda (Doni- 
zetti); Marriage of Figaro (Mozart) ; Marie-Magda- 
lene (Massenet); Martha (Flotow); Martiri, I 
(Donizetti). 

Masaniello (Auber; Carafa); Mascotte, La (Au- 
dran) ; Masked Ball (Verdi) ; Masnadieri, I (Verdi); 
Mastersingers of Nuremberg (Wagner) ; Maltrosen, 
Die (Flotow); Medea (Cherubini); Medici, I. 
sorte minal Medusa (Tschaikowsky); Mefistofele 

ito 


z Merchant of Venice (Beecham; Pinsuti); Merry 
‘Aa _ War (J. Strauss); Merry Wives of Windsor (Nico- 
4 ' lai); Mignon (Thomas); Mikado, The (Sullivan); 
f _ Mirelle (Mirella) (Gounod); Miser Knight, The | 
Poa (Rachmaninoff) . (Offenbach); Soldat de Chocolat (O. Straus) 
Miss Helyett (Audran); Modell, Das (Suppe); | Somnambula, La (Bellini); Sorcerer, The (Sull: 
Modest Suzanne (Gilbert; Winterfeld); Mohicans, | van); Sorcier au Regiment, Le (Offenbach). | 
Les (Adam); Monna Vanna (Fevrier); Monsieur Spanish Student (Lange-Muller) ; Stradella (Nia. 
Beaucaire (Messager); Moses in Egypt (Rossini); | dermeyer); Sultan of Sulu (Wathall) ; Sunken Be 
Moses (Rubenstein). (goliner}; Sunset Trail (Cadman); Suor Angelic 
Muletier, Le (Herold);, Nabab, Le (Halevy); | (Puccini). . 4 
Nabucco (Verdi); Night in Venice (J. Strauss): Sylvia (Delibes); Tabarro, Tl (Puccini): Tagliom 
'Namico San‘ (Franchetti); Nanon (Genee); Nar- | (Meyer-Helmund): Tales of Hoffmann (Offenbach) 
cissa (Moore); Natoma (Herbert); Navarraise, La Tancredi (Rossini) ; Tannhauser (Wagner): Ten 
(Massenet) ; Nero (Handel-Rubenstein) , Pest, The (Scott-Gatty; Thomas); Tenation, Li 
; Noces d’Olivette, Les (Audran).;\Noe (Halevy and | (Halevy); Thais (Massenet): Therese (Massena), 
Bizet); Norma (Bellini); Night in May, A (Rimsky- | Thespis (Sullivan) ; Tosca (Puccini). 4 
Korsakoff); Oberon (Weber); Olympic (Spontini); Tote Stadt, Der (Korngold); Traviata, La (Ver 
Orféo et Euridice (Gluck). fs di); Trial by Jury (Sullivan); Trilby (You ae 
© pcthello (Rossini; Verdi); Pagliacci, M1 (Leon-| sovsky); Tristan and Isolde (Wagner): Trovatore 
,cavallo); Penurge (Massenet); Paradise of ,Ma- | Il (Cortese; Verdi); Troyens, Les (Berlioz): || 
homet (Planquette); Parisini (Donizetti; Mascagni) ; Trumpeter of Sakkingen (Nessler): Tsar’s Bride 
Parsifal (Wagner); . Patience (Sullivan) ;, Paul | The (Rimsky-Korsakoff); Turandot (Puccini)i 
pees. Ge aavette, Paul and Virginia (Lesueur; Aeenent (yori); jee Greece = Verom 
. op); Tzigane, La (J. Strauss); Uncle Tom 
Pearl Fishers (Bizet); Pelleas et, Melisande (De- | Cabin (Florio); Utopia, Limited (Sullivan); Vage 
bussy); Peri, The (Burgmuller; Dukas) ; Perichole, | bond and Princess (Poldini). ah 
La (Offenbach); Petit Duc, Le (Lecocq). : Vekoula-the Smith (Tschaikowsky); Vespri Sic’r 
__,Piccoio Marat, Il (Mascagni); Pinafore (Sulli- | lian!, I (Verdi); Vestale, La (Mercadante; Spontins 
van); Pique Dame (Halevy; Tschaikowsky) ; Pirate, | Vigano); Vie Parisienne, La (Offenbach); Villi, 
“i The (Bellini); Pirates of Penzance (Sullivan); | Violanta (Korngold). ‘ 4 
Jepee) Poet and Peasant (von Suppe); Poliuto, Tl (Doni-’ Walkuere, Die (Wagner): Water Carrier, Th 
pe zetti). i c fee as Werther (Massenet); Wilhelm Te 
rs Potemkin’s Feast (Ivanoff); Preciosa (Webér Reiser; Rossini); William Ratcliff (Cui; Mas 
Prince Igor (Borodin); Prince of Pilsen (Luders): | cagni: Leroux): Witch Dancers (Puccini); Witex 
Princess Ida (Sullivan); Princess of Trebizond (Of- 
fenbach); Prophet, The (Meyerbeer) : Puppe, Die 
_(Audran). —. : 
: __.Puritani, I (Bellini) ; Queen of Sheba (Goldmark: 
7 _ Gounod); Rantzau, Die (Mascagni); Raymond 
32 (Thomas) ; Regina di Golconda, La (Donizetti); 
eects pede Rose (Leoncayallo); Rheingold: Hi or os 
‘Das (Wagner). vallo); Zenobia (Coerne; Pratt): Zil my 
: _ Rienzi (Wagner); Rigoletto (Verdi); Rinaldo! Zingari aoe wae » ia 
Verdi’s opera, The Maskéd Ball, was based on the assassination, March 16, .1792 qv 
i ; , Wa , Marc ys , of King Gu Bi 
| | of Sweden, in Stockholm, at a midnight masquerade and dance in the Opera House. saya 
_|  . Because of censorships in Sweden, France and Italy, the scene was changed to Boston, and at tht 
my Governor of Boston. Rome, Feb. 17, 1859, Gustavus became Ricardo, Earl of Warwick, Colonisi 


a 


of Salem (Cadman). yy 
Yellow Princess (Saint Saens); Yeoman. of thi 
Guard (Sullivan); Yolka (Rebikoity; Ysobel (Mas 
birvone eh Zaira (Bellini); Zampa (Herold) : Zanett 
u 3 i 
_Zanetto (Mascagni); Zar and Zimmerman (Lort 
Sing); Zauberfiote, Die (Mozart): Zaza (Leo 


ee Aon are | 
ic Noted Violinists ae | 
.- Bayp'd Name Nat. ||B’n | D’d Name Nat. |[ B’n] D'd ame Tre 
.—_—|——) um | Pt a es | festens ST) 
1845|1930|Auer, Leopold... {Hung .||17 a 

*  1810)1880|Bull, Ole. . . ret a8al tesa Dee atl. [Pol [/1815/1894|Sivori, Ern. .,... |ttab 


--|Nor.” }/1784/1840|Paganini, Nicolo |Ital. |/169 soel Tha 

-..../Ger.  |/1868/1920|Powell, Maud...|U. S. 1826 Last Mieuxcenin ships 
—-1716/1796/Glardini, F. di. ./Ital.  |/1830/1898|Remenyi, Edw. .|Hung. ||1753 1824|Viotti, Jean... °| fal. 
; 1858 1937 Huba ; Teno he Hung. 1892 1936 Rigo, Janesi.,..|Hung. |/1845/1908| Wilhelm}, A...” Ger. 
~ 1831/1907|Joachim, Jos.:::|Ger. || Sarasate, P- M.../Spain..|/1858/1931| Ysaye, Eugene. .. (Belg 


- 


3 s 
Actors’ Fund of America 
4 ee dy Sek nasi ipcegl An Official of the Institution : 
aruK’, e Ac nd of America was incorporated | Aldrich, th t Fund oi 
i . June 8, 1882, by Edwin Booth, Joseph Jefferson, | opened at West men esident of er ie pe i 

Lawrence: Barrett, William J.,Florence, Bartley | Y., in May; 1902. The Institution was transfer reid 
Campbell, Louis Aldrich, A, M. Palmer, Augustin | to’ Englewood, New Jersey, in eae 1928. r) 


_ Daly, Lester Wallack, Edward Harrigan, Willi ‘offices are at 1619 Broad : Wau 
~ Henderson, and others. ®m ter Vincent, president: Robert Camnbe ea 
© phe, Bret Teeular meeting was held in Wallack’s | t8FY- ‘ Veen aor | 
‘ eatre, New Yo y, June 15, 1882, ¢ E FO } 
f Me oes ected Gk eens and Lester PERCY WILLIAMS HOME FOR ACTORS | 


The Actors’ Fund of America is a ‘n » in- | ys Le Perey Williams Home for Actors, P re! 
stitution, and the appeals for financial eit cone iba Bast ts a, N.Y. ‘The Direstom 
from every section of our country. It is a theatrical here eis 25 oF Actors 

charity and not a benefit society. Annual dues are 


2, and th i i A. O. n Hi 
aha: Wa oe dup membership is 2,183, as of and endowed by the late 


The Actors’ Fund Home was founded by Louis | the stage Sindee 


we "i--s = 
+ LS as -» 


Birthplace 


ee Ey, ome, Italy.......%%. 
.|Coney isiand, N.Y 

. |Salamanca, N. 
P at 8p Naan 


. .|Skegness, England. 
-|Toronto, Canada. 
Cambridge, Mass... .. 
San erouat 


So. Manchester, Conn. 
Albuquerque, N. M... 


-|Phijadelphia, Pa 
.-|Birmingham, Al ~~ 
-}Collins, Missy... ... 


.. |Minneapolis, Minn... . 
-|Minneapolis, Minn., 
Minneapolis, Minn; 


New York City 
New York Sed 
Scottsdale, P: 


ropa, Fadl Russia. 
Togs. Texas 


Los Angeies... 
New York City...... 


{| |Philadelphia.. 22.2... 
.|New York City...... 
London ; 


wwe dese ssepes 


: {| Worceste 
. |New Mork cme 
.'New York City.....- 


. World Facts—Bright Lights of Stage, Screen and ‘Radio 
Bright Lights of Stage, Screen and Radio 


Source: Latest authentic records; as of October 1, 1944 


Born}; Name 


Bennett, Richard... |. 
Bennett, Wilda...... 
Benny, Jack. ST 
Beresford, Harry... .. 
Bergen, Edgar John.. 
Bergner, Blisabeth.. 
Bergman, Ingrid..... 
Berle, Milton....../.. 


B 

Bickford, Ch: 
Black, Frank. 
Blackmer, Sidn 


Bolger, Ray... .2.... 
Bonci, ‘mieendie : 5 
Bondl, Beulah.,..... 
Bordoni, Irene....... 


Brennan, Walter. .... 


Brent, George. 
Brian, Donald 


|| Burke, Billie. - 
Bums, Bob. Smiley... .. 


Carr, Alexander. 
Carrillo, Leo 
Carroll, Jon hn.. 
Carpoll, Madeleine. 
peal a N 


Cawthorn,Joseph. 
eae pee Scouts 


Clyde, Andy... 
Gopura, Charles D. 


Bennett, Joan........ 


...|Hove, England. . 
A Orange, Australie 


é a 
Philadelphia 
Brent, Evelyn........ ¥ 


. |New -York City pre age 


y ‘Calis eaa 
.-|Helensburgh, Scotland 
.|Gainesville, Tex 


‘|New York City 


.-|Rumni, Russia. > 
-|Los Angeles.....-.... 


.|W. Bromwich, Eng... 


ne Virginia ket Nev....|: 


eae Washington Diez 
3 ee York City. 


- a * a 
8 
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Birthplace Born 


Pal isades, N 


:|Vienna, Austria. sie 
Stockholm, Sweden... 
New York City 


Hee Corsica 
Valencia, Spain 
lees Orleans, La 


Cambridge, Ohi 
Figeac, France.... 
Astoria, Ney 


Swampscott, Mass afexod ae ee 


Holgate, nts 5 iain STS 
«| Botk an, Ala... wey 


New York City. .....} 1896 
A poser moe idicirs 


Carlsbad, New Mex...|..... 
New York City...... 
New York City...... 
Malta, .... es 4 eee epee 
Rochester, .N. Y...... 

Calgary, Alb., Cadi 


New York Cit; 
New Orleans, 
Zara, Dalmat 


Mandeville, La.......|..... 
New York City. ..... 
anad: 


Ne Mpa 


O74 


| Name 


Na me Hinetigtaes, 


Seely Bits sere ONE | Ey 
E 1 
Capitan, Junios Paris. Eames, Emma.....-- Shiahetial 


Colbert, Claudette... .|Paris....2........ 
ier, Constance. ‘| Windsor, Tneland. - Eaton, Mary..... ....| Norfolk, Va, 
/‘Sottee Jr.. William...]New York City...... Eddy, Nelson,......- Providence, ie 


Collinge, Patricia... .. 1 es Seer 5 Edwards, Cliff. . -|Hannibal, Mo 


Collins, Jose. ....-... London... ..2.4..-204{es Ress en a] Rea Sie Cie 


d..,| 1891 || Eilers, Sally.......-- 
Colman, Ronald ‘|Richmond, iingla ‘|Brooklyn......- 


Coo. Didi th .:|Portland, Ore........ Eldridge, Florence. 4 
olen, hoy. ar eondon Se Se S83 aiclere Ellington, Duke. . .| Washington, D. 
Conklin, Chester. .... Oskaloosa, Iowa...... Elliott, Gertrude ..... Rockland, Me. 


AEs iene lis, Mary........-- New York City. 
Conklin, Peggy.......|Dobbs Ferry, N ry New York City. 


Conte, 2 a 


- Cook, Til)...} 1891] Blsom, Isobel.......- t 
Cook, Joe. ...’ Chicago, Ill. rie UE eatare Seger Alameda, Calif 
7 Cooper, Gary.... .|Helena, Mont... }|Errol, Leon........-. Sydney, N. S. W 
bh Cooper, Gladys.... -|Lewisham, | England...| 1888 || Erwin, Stuart........ pga) Valley, Ca 


Cooper, Jackie. ./Los Angeles.......+4- Etting, RUEH-etan David City, Nebr. 
Cooper, Melville. 22. Bienen: England. Evans, Madge.......- New York City. 

Cooper, Violet Kemble}London............- Evans, Maurice.....- Dorchester, Englan. 
ESIC NMECOPI OIL Ds Roe aso 05/5143 Gucic + gye ofbhe © ole 0 |ipw xtera Evelyn, Judith....... nr. Ridfield, No. D. 
Corbett, Leonora... -. , England..... 1908 || Eythe, Ween Gia aile sae fall acg' 6! als OMe Seva 5 (ol nr 


Cornell, Katharine . Me eke aepee i 
Fairbanks, Doug., Jr..| New York City... 


HP. a Cheltenham, England .} 1876 || Falkenburg, Jinx. ....|Barcelona, Spain... 
...y+-+-|Paterson, N. J Farley, Morgan...... Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
SS Cotton, Joseph. . -|Petersburg, Va.. Farmer, Frances......|Seattle, Wash... 
Courtne; WEHOZ. fic:s 00s arnum, William...../Boston........ 
, Coward, Noel........ ‘arrar, Geraldine... ..|Melrose, Mass.. 
N ‘ Cowl, Jane Farrell, Charles...... Onset Bay, Mass 
Crabbe, Larry (Buster) Ocean: Calif Farrell, Glenda....... Enid, Okla.. 
Craven, Frank s[BOStONa tcc dg deccaie Fay. Frank......./.. San Francisco.. 
Crawford, Joan. -|San Antonio, Tex.....| 1908]| Faye, Alice,..... ..|New York City . 


oS -|Philadelphia, Pa.. ‘4 fee i ..-|Lafayette,; Ind. 


.|Key West, Fla... . 
Alliston, Mass... . . 


t . |Rochdale, eg 
Cummings, Constance. * .| 1910 Hislas Shep... .|Brooklyn, N. ree 
\ Cummings, Robert. , ie ...-| 1910]| Fields, W. C.. .| Philadelphia .~ i8s 
‘att ; A Dp Fischer, Alice. . {tndiang 5 2p) .-| 18 
f Flagstad, Kirsten.....|Norway........ j - 
j Dale, Esther.... Flavin, James :|Portland, Me. .... . 


~ (Landon). ) ian d ae i p 
.|Little Rock, ATK. ..-. .}. Be 
-/Ireland. °. 2. - oes. 


Damita, Lili. . 
Daniels, Bebe. 


Flippen, Jay. 
Flynn, Errol. 
Fonda, Henry . 
Fontaine, Joan 
Fontanne, Ly 
Foran, Dick.. 


Forbes, Mary. 
? gees iL Forbes, Ralph. 
Day, Edith......... ;|Minneapolis. . 1896 || Ford, Franc’ 
; _ Day, Varaine....-... SPOTS, Utah -| 1922/)| Ford, Helen. . 
i ( Dazie, Mile......:... St. Louis. ..:.. . |, 1884/| Ford, Wallace. 
-__ De Cordoba, Pedro. «|New York ee 1881)| Forrest, Anne, 
Sats Dee, Franees......... Los Angeles. 1907 || Foster, Norman. 
ve DeHaven, Gloria... Ji... 0... in -|>;-;. || Foster, Preston. 
_ + De Havilland, Olivia.:|Tokyo.!2112227: -| 1916/) Foster, Susanna 
‘i De Luca, Giuseppe. ..|Rome.... 1.1.12 °! .| 1876|| Foy, Jr., Eddie 4 
Del Rio, Dolores. ...: Durango, Mexico.....| 1905|| Francis, Kay.... Okla. City, Okla... 
Delysia, Alice........ PATI to ets tee 1889 || Frawley, William -\Burlington, Iowa... 
Demarest, William. ..jSt. Paul, Minn....... 1894)| Friganza, Trixie .|Grenola, ES rae Ret, 
De Merode, Cleo..... WAPIBT Sit Sennen te 1874 || Frigerio, Claudio. :|Paterson, N. J...)..- 
; . Denny, Reginald thew Richmond, Enatang-> 1894 risco, Joe... .| Rock Tsland, Tl... 
A ete sees William ...|New York Clty = coSaeet Froman, Jane. :|St. Louis, Mo. . ; : | 
Hos) Wevlne, Andy........ Flagstaff, Ape -s.-..-| 1905)| Fulton, Maude ‘|Eldorado, Kan. 
? Dietrich, Marlene. ...|Berlin............... 1904)! Fung, Willie SIDS. oie 
PUTIN oo Ma 4A ks at pe oe eet 
- |New York City... .. 1905 || Fyffe, Will....... 
+ /St. Faul, oo ese 1995 we 
: aterbury, Conn..... 19 Gabin, Jean. -| Villette, Paris..... en 
- New York City. 2223}..... Gable, Clark, - :|Cadiz, Ohio. .).- ae 
i PUNRATY oo os oS ead 1892|| Gahagan, Helen. i Boonton, Ni Sete 
:/Manchestér, oped 1905 Gallagher, Richard. | .|'Terre Haute, Ind. x 
ae ortadown, Ireland, 1903 || Gallaher, Donald Belfast, Ireland. 
j Trenton, N.J........ 1896 || Galli-Curci, Amelita. .|Milan 
a Glasgow......:.....! 1896 || Garbo, Greta 
Einlerattatelnl et witha w cixie eh esac ene wn APH EE Garde, Bett: 
Duncannon, Pa...... 1882 || Garden Mary 
0 EDO IN 100 1 SE IG ei ge aD Garfield, John. 
i Douglas, Melvyn...../Macon, Ga,..... 122)! 1901 || Gargan, William 
Dowling, Bddie. /:-.: Providence, R.T..._ |! 1892 || Garland, Judy. .*. |: ||Grand Rapids, Minn.- 
ee ne ton ae Conny. ipsa: ‘Garson, Greer, 
Ni ‘0 2. cutta, India.......].....]/Gaxton, William. ._ | _|San Francisco...) 
y ele e, Claudia... Rafat atcg ete Ales no helaiemle eae oe cy bela 
raper, Ruth, . .{New York City . 1889 net... .... | |Philadélphaa, Pa: 
pat f Dresser, Louise....... Evansville, Ind. . 
é Drew, Hilen.......... Kansas City, NiO. ae 
Duchin, Eddy....,...|Cambridge, Mass. || 
Dumbrille, Douglass. .|Hamilton, Ont., Gan M 
Dunbar, Dixie. ...... Montgomery, Ala, ... ||. 11)! : ‘|New Yo K Ci yi, ae 
WO Dunean, Maleolm...,|Brooklyn...).., 27)! 7 ‘| Tek: B N ae 
at! ‘Duncan; Mary.. .|Luttrellville, Va! |)! 1! 2 : New r york ae aK 
Mi) at Date ety = -fEuctrellviile ae at Se ee Hiondon ttn ae 
: Duncan, Vivian... >. Los Angeles..... 1). "! ino ‘| Ree Ae i, Italy. $7202 
-- Dunn, Emma...7 2): Bijschine. England... Gil flare : ot a PAY: a oe 
’ Dunn, James. ....:../New York City. | |! j ; Massille mn, Ohio... 1: 
Dunne. Trene. |... -..|Louisville Ky... |)” ‘ : Springfield, Ohio. ): 
upree, Minnie,...../San Francisco, |’)! * "7 -|Omaha. Nebr eee 
bi tf Tack Ws, New Work Olty (6090 las b G ; ‘|Allegheny City, Bal. 
; parent iecree OB -|New nip Citys ew York ty - 
/ + Durbin, Deanna.,.:.. F . nee 
‘Durbin, Deanna. , <1: :|Winnipeg.... 20.21 ..{Ne 
Dvorak, Ann. ...... |New 'Bity a.n.5 os Gleason, Lucile. ..... | Pasadena, Calif. ie 


- , 


- i 
= si Facts—Bright Lights of Stage, Screen and Radio 


Birthplace’ Born; . Name Birthplace 
ee ee ae A ae thease mse Die 
-|Great Neck, N. Y.... ‘ 

Chicago, Il... 1909 eile...” ||Claremore; Okla. 2.7; 
Shae A CEM 


Regan. Engian ef = ll St ee bee, Rs dca. ohsviw ha 


ae aaterburs: “England.. 2 Hi hland’ Mite, N: ag? 
aqui ea -++.+«s.++-+!| 1882|| Hunter, Ian. augn Town, 8S. Africa. 
. -|Bristol, England...... Hussey, Ruth. ..|Providence, 
Bh vee ants << Huston, Walter... |: Toronto, Canada 
hee Se Hutchinson, Josephine|Seattle, Wash . 


ye OR ans bi |B sence Hutton, Betty. ......|Battle Creek, Mich 
rie Ayame, Mae bs only ney York City 


ff et ae yes J 
see Hovick, Louise) Sie pe Ethel. ...... New York City. 

e Jaffel Samu... New York City...... 
-|New York City..-... 1902 Tate Hacty. eee AGEs Albany, Ga... Gadus 
Galveston, Tex. . ae 


..|New York City) / 2... 
Brooklyn “ 


Jenkins, Allen. New York City 
RE Fags, Ft. Sam Houston, Tex. Jeritza, Maria. . ..|Brunn, Austria. 
hg Sp ee Newport, Wales. . Jessel, ‘George -...+...|New York City 
he er Eng. 1893 qewel, TSADGNS Od. Sos Sh apne Wyo.. 

Sa REA anta, . 


aS 1920 sree Dorothy..... Clarkesville, Tenn. 
Cr ee ee ee Vittor sy voc. Dawson, Xukon, Can. 
ewburgh, N. Y...... 1870 pi ANY Be als Milford; Pas: 2.) cas 
County Cork, Ireland.|..... Judge, Arline........ Bridgeport, Conn..... 
London 1907 K 


ina ack Kaelred, Katharine. ..|/England......... sees 


EE dia a} ay oe a Keane, Robt. Emmett} 
SET eCe Washin D..C....| 1900}| Keating, Fred........ pe York Sei 

+ as wn POET WIE, MBS cairo 1887 || Keaton, Buster.......|Pickway, Kan. . A 

ass 2h ters a EM 1916|| Keeler, Ruby........ Halifax, N. ihe 
Saetss " --| 1909 Keene, Tom. 1.1... /|New York City)/2221. 
nego Meas. ps 1918 ao Di: ER rere oye eas, Boston: —.\. 3. 5 sane us 


eee g, Wayne. Z ne : 
Pe 4/\| King, Walter Woolf... IBCO sieeve y oid 
+ EEE 1880 || K ford, Walter. d 


ie eats «hein es $ Kirkland, ‘Alexander. .|Mexico Ci My e: 
aiipeetire 1890 || Kirkland, Muriel,....|Yonkers, N. Y....... 
Kansas Cit: 


t.....|Des-Moines, Iowa....|..... Knapp, Evalyn...... 
‘ < ht, June 


Casimir, Craco 
.|Birmingham, Engiand: 


Malden, Mass. . 
Eltham, England 


Bainbridge, Ga. Caro! 4 
San 874|| Landis, te Tenuta Brisas’ femseagn sayz 
ea 4 s a e, Lo! acy, Ind ve 


i 11] 1918|] Lane; Rosemary... :-: Indianoia,, Ia.. 


. {Brooklyn DL i} 1887 ’ June..........|Minneapolis,........ : 
i151) 1888]| Langdon, Harry... .::: Council re utts, Towa. . 
eleew, ou Gav. gis P Eanetord, Besos ‘|Lakeland, Fla.,..... 


iv 


teen 


1880 Larimore, Earle. . ‘|Portland, Ore... 22... 


JN oe tke Ci 


. \ a - ve 
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Name . Birthplace 


~La Roeque, Rod 


Ronse Chicago... 2 i Ss e.ee% 


Larrimore, Francine. .)Verdun, France...... 
La Rue, Grace.:..... Kansas City, Mo....-. 
La: Rue, TACK iss pies New York City 


Latimer, Louis Brooklyn 
Lauder, Sir Harry .... 


Laughton, Charles.... 


Scarborough, England, 


Portobello, Scotland. » 


World Facts—Bright Lights 


Born 


Laurel, Stan......... Ulverson, England... . 
Lauri-Volpi, Glacomo.|Lanuvio, Dtaly:. Sites; 
y La Verne, Lucille..... nr. Memphis, Tenn. . - 
=. Lawrence, Gertrude...|London...........-- 
Lawton, raniics. ye! 2|Geoniden | 26.55 2p 54 2s 
Lawton, Thais.......|Louisville, Ky.,....-- 
: Laye. Evelyn ee tuviphbec rs SOTO OM: =. oj e(oie! o ote mote» 
RCM CAMA ao iajetr | sis.) e les as fia = Pep otie ae 
the Lebedeff, Ivan....... Uspoliai, Lithuania... - 
= . Lederer, Francis..:..: Dis 1 eo Oe eae 
F MICE y OURIC.. wie laieis eet Harriman, Tenn 
4 BCs MMA So ss60 tyer- @'*s New York City...... 
Eee ME GE DIVE AT Uns edaiers.e yi] chs vs ait cc cs = wale y eles + 0 ftiele whe 
OMA Leeds, Andrea........ Butte, Mont! ...5. 22. 
: Le Gallienne, Eva..../London............-- 
r Lehmann, Lotte. . .|Perleberg, Germany 
Leiber, Fritg......... CICERO ANE auto ee 
Leigh, Viviani-.......% 171 Re OD area a 
pe - Leontovitech, Eugenie.|Moscow............. 
een Deslie; JOAD.!..). 0/5. Detroit, Mich........ 
Levene, Sam’! . {New_York City. 
ie Levey, Bthel......... San Francisco........ 
Lewis; Ted... 20... .. Circleville, Ohio 
Lightner, Winnie..... Greenport, N. Y 
Lillie, Beatrice....../ TTOVONEO 2-2) eile) sce 
Lindsay, Howard..... Waterford, N. Y. en 
j ‘Lindsay, Margaret....;Dubuque, Iowa....... 
oh 3 Lister, Francis... 2... BONG OM ee eee 
i : icy on eee ...{San Antonio, Tex 
vs Lloyd, Doris:........ Liverpool, England. . . 
% Lloyd, Harold:....... Buchbard, Nebr....... 
Lockhart, Gene S383, mdon, Ont., Canada 
Lockwood, paeeeeret.: Karachi, India. ...... 
Loder, John..:.... Pander: «heir: 


-[Sydney, N.S. W.....- 
-|London, Ont., Canada 
MHELOOKI YN; .. Sh. . sie ees 
MISSIOSS Shand hehes Sees 
rd, Pauli .|Han*ord, Calif. . 2.02. 
: rre, Pever . Rosenberg, pik aaa 
F: osch, “Tilly .|Vienna, G 
derek ouise, Anita .|New York City 
Love, Bessie. . Midland, Tex 
Lowe, Edmun San Jose, Cali 
4 Loy, Myrna. . Helena, Mont.. 
J Lueas, Wilfred. -|Ontario, Canad 
. ‘Luce, Claire... .|Syracuse, N. Y. 
Lugosi, ae ah ohng é Es, Hungary. 
Lukas, Paul... 2... 2... Budapest, Hungary 
Lundigan, Wittisrn .|Syracuse, N. Y. 
Lunt, (eS ay saa Milwaukee. 
London... 
London. . . 
.|Edinburgh, . 
Auburn, Mass 
Atlanta, Ga. . 
43 New York City 
RrseDonaic, Jeanette. |Philadelphia..... 
Mack, Helen......... Roek Island, AP 
“Mackaill,, Dorothy... :|Hull; England. . 
- MacKellar, Helen. .:,|Petroit.......00). 222 
MacKenna, Kenneth. Canterbury N. Bee 
~“MacLane, Barton. Shad Columbia, 8. Car... .. 
-|McKeesport, Pa...... 
-|Kankakee, Tl... 2.... 
nr. Acton, Ind... 
SH AUORGOMY a. tidal ket 
:{Racine, Wis... 2... 5.6 
3 Riroishy).! aes oases Mexico City!.)..6 . 
‘Marion, George... ... San Francisco........ 
Marlowe, Julia St a an Caldbeck, England, . 
arsh, POA sete Porterville, Calif... 2. 
Marsh. Marian, . .|Trinidad, B, W. L.. 
j Marshall, Alan). |...” Sidney, Australia. |! | 
" y Marshall, Everett. ...|/Lawrence, Mass...._. 
4 pearl, He Herbert. --|England aggre He Se Ce 
(ny arshall, Tully. ..... evada City, Calif, 
es) Martin, ah oO aa Weatherford, Texas... 
. Martin, Tony......../San Francisco. Calif. 
BEY ry ‘Martinelli; Glavankl Montagnana; Italy. 
_ Martini, Nino.,...... Verona, Italy... ..... 
har - Martind-Ross, ‘Gius: pelea, Italy... oa. 
Z _ Marvenga, lise....... men, Germany...'. 
>) Marx. A rehur ( (Harpo) Now York City... 212! 
ef | Marx, repeats a ieep ) (ew oe Hebe See ast 
_. Marx, (Groucho)... .. Yor. yt aotee 
ae arx, Sieur (Gites) New York city: ee Car 
Ve) assey, lona.......° UN ALY &. oases, eee 
sear), * pamaerel: Raymo ee Bridhing nopble wien eer 
Fa Ue: ews, Shih es. * ton, England... 
"e Matthews, Jessie. AR - 
gy Matthews, Lester. .° 
Ce Matthison, Edith W.. 
Mature, Victor....... Lo 
ae Matzenauer, Mme, A. Temesvar, Hw 
| Maude, Cyrils.......|London..'.......- 01 
apse argery.... Wimbledon, Engiand.. 
Ada...........'Oyster Bay, N igi. 


a ee ee 


of a me and Radio 


‘Name © (eS Birthplace 
| May, Bdna.-...(.... 
Maytair, Mitzi. is... 
Maynard, Ken.. 
Mayo, Frank........ 
McAllister, Paul...... 
McCarthy, Lillah..... am, Engl nd. 
McCormack, Jonn:: .| Athlone, Treland...... 
McCoy, Tim......... Saginaw, Mich. . 
McCrea, Joel. ....... Los Angeles...... AG 


MeDaniels, Hattie.... 
MeDowall, Roddy.... 
McFarland, George... 
McGlynn, F 
MeGuire, Dorothy.. 
MeHugh, Frank...... 
McIntyre, Frank J.. 
McLaglen, Victor... 
Meek, Donald........ 


Menjou, Adolphe 
Menken, Helen 


Wichita, Raa, sees 


./Omaha, Neb. . £ 
‘|Homestead, Pay ste 
Ano, Mich,:... 


Copenhagen. . erg ele cia 
Pittsburgh. . é 


(Fook fet escheat a Jo fos oft fu Jom fm Jl» 


Meredith, Burgess. . PH Gas 4 
Merivale, Philip... ..- ;|Rehutia, India. ...... bs 
Merkel, Una:;...... Bene tac KY ne ceisers y 
Merman, Ethel....... 90 
Merritt, George....../London............. 
Michael, Gertrude... . |Talladega, ce 

Milian, John......... oe City, S. Dak.;77}.. 
Milland, Ray........ heda, Ireland. . 

Millar. Gertie.,...... adford, per 

Millen, Anns. 2. Se Chiene "Texas... 

Miller, Walter....... Dayton, Ohio... 5.28 
Minevitch, Borrah:... es Russia 18 pee 


Miranda, Carmen.... 
Mitchell, Grant....). 
Mitchell, Thomas. .. 
Mitzi (M. H18}08)2- 
Monroe, Luey.. 
Montez, Maria.....\.. 
Montgomery, Douglas 
Montgomery, George. 
Montgomery, Robert. 
Moore Jr., Carlyle. 
Moore, Colleen 


Gonnsbuss Ohio. . 
.|Elizabeth, N. 


Brady, Mont 
Beacon, N: Y. 
ew York City. 

Port Huron, Mice! 


Moore, AN Tee 

Moore; Tom 2.cti6 . Ct. Meath, Treland. 
Moore, Victor........ Hammonton, N. Jz 
Moran, Jackie. s..4.:..J. 3.420. 

Moran. Lee.......... Chicago. 

Moran, Lois: .:...... Pittsburgh.....; Gore 
Moran, Polly..:..... hHicago..2: [2 see ea 
Morgan, Claudia... _. ‘Brooklyn, N. ¥..... =e 
Morgan. Dennis... ... Prentice, Wise: ..... 
Morgan, Frank....... New York City. .<.) 
Morgan, Johnny «2 Ss SSS See ee 


Morgan, Ralph. 
Morganh, Nina 


‘|New York-City - 3.31. 
.|Buffalo, N. Y 


“Mostel, Zero. . 


Mowbray, Alan 
Muir, Jean. 

Mulhall, Jack 
Muni, Paul. . 


i Tee 
Natwick; Mildred 
Nazimova, Alla. . 
Neagle, Anna. 
Negri, Pola. . 
Neilson-Terry, Phyllis. Li 
Nethersole; Olga... 
Newcomb, M 


:|North Adams, Masts 2 
4 Nase wals, Tenn \ 


Nobel, Ray.. 

Nolan, Doris... 
Nolan, Lloyd. 
Norworth, Jac 
Novak, Jane. 

Novis, ‘Donald 
Novarro, Romon,..... 
Nugent, Edward. .... 
Nugent, coe S 


EG che . 
OQ’ Brien-Moore, Erin... 
O'Connor, Donal 


Peery i 


Birthplace 


Seattle, Wash........]. 

Spokane, Wash. Jvitis 

Walkerville, Iowa.. 
Winfield, K: 

Ft. William, Canada 

Deer Lodge, Mont 


Columbus, Ga 
‘Bradford, Engiand.. 
Birmingham, Ala 
. |New Orleans, La 
ens ee Tenn. . 


Camden, N. J 
peaver. . 
Paris. 


. |Liverpool. 
Toronto, Canada. 


|New York City 0071: 
.|Ghattanooga, Tenn. . 
./Hammond, Ind 


New York City 
Vienna, Austria 


:)|Butte, Mont... 10. } 
«|New York City.... 


“Ie Y a aa, 4 
ew or ity . 
‘Brooklyn 


Born 
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Santley, Frederic... |: S 


Santley, Joseph 
Savo, Jimmy 
Sayer, Ann 
Scheff, Frit: 
Sehildkraut, Jose 
Schipa, Tito. 
Scott, Cyril. 
Scott, Randolph 
Searl, Jackie 


d. a 
Shawn (Ted) Edwin: 
Shean, Al 


Shepley, Ruth 
Sheridan, Ann. 
Shirley. Anne. 
Shore, Dinah. 
Shorr, Friedric 


Sinatra, Frank Max 
Sinclair.<Opton....... 
Singleton, Penny..:.. 
Skelton, Richa bd 
Skinner, Cornelia O 
Skipworth, Alison. 


Sondergaard, Gale. - 
Spalding albert 
2. 
Sparks, Ned. 
eee Phi 
gang, Hilda 


Stanwyck. Barbara.... 
Starr, Frances........ 
Peel Fg 9 Charles..... 
‘| Steele, B 
Sten. 


Stevens, 

Stewart, James....... 

Stickney, Dorothy. Sra 

stokowski, Leopold... 

Stone, Dorothy....... 

Stone, Fred Andrew. . 
Lewis 


Birthplace 


New York eine’ 
./New York, N. 
Wash 


ak Hamburg, ‘Germany. 
.|Waterbury, Conn, :. . 


New York City 


jLong Beach, Calif, 


Newark, N. 
St. Deter 


Anaheim, Calif. - 


"|San Pablo, Cal 


Philadelphia 
.|Cambridge, Mass..... 
San Miguel, Calif 

. Adelaide, _ Australia) 
Philadelph ia 

San Francisco... 
.|Kansas City, Mo.. 
Dornum, Germany, .. 
.|Montreal 


.|Denton, Texas......./-..-. 
en’ 'eXASs idi8 


“Iieaeonameal Hung 
New York City. 


Philadelphia, Pa......}...-% 
oe Ind... 4s 
hicago 


Name Birthplace Born Name 
.....-..|/Brooklvn, 5 Ge ne 1921 || Wayne, John..... Bore 
Tien Vesta 1722522) Worcester, vinwigad 1864 WS eee MO 
Titheradge, Madae ‘{|Melbourne, Australia..| 1887 || Webb, wenger 
‘Tobin, Genevieve.....| New York City Fig b kite 904 || Webster, ge each 
Toler, Sidney.......- Warrensburg, Mo.....| 1874|| Weidler, Virginia... .. 
Toomey, Regis.......|Pittsburgh, Pa....... 902 Weismuller, Feige 

, Tomlin, Pinky....... Durant,/Okla.......- 907 ||} Welles, Orson... .. a 
Tone, Franchot..-.... Niagara Falls, N. ¥...}| 1906 Werrenrath, "Reinal 
Tracy, Arthur...... ../Philadelphia,........ 903 || West, Mae..........- 

fevUraey, Deel. os a: Fee) oe achstirle ee aoe Whalen, Michiel Bee ¢ 
ares MiKEG EAS 
‘ Trask, aren Si lohseago.c ck: wot 1914 Whelan, wArleen.....- 
thur V2" [Brighton, Wngiand..._|..... e, George......- 
eee . Ganga nthe hae EEE A EAS FES ES) Peers 5 Whiteman, Paul...... 
‘Trevor, Claire: (2255. New York City.......}...-- Whiting, Jack........ 
Truex, Ernest........ Kansas City, Mo..... 1890 || Whitty, Dame May... 
Tucker. Sophie, ...... BOStOM. otk eC oaereey 884 || Wilcoxon, Henry..... 
Tufts, Sonny. . fe eictp cto waitasy ord = catia v-s,shr ale iptetads William, Warren..... 
Turner, Lana........ Wallace, Idaho... ...- 1921 || Williams, Frances. 
Turnbull, John....... ae Scotland... .. ped wileras, ees 
\ af Gly js oe aoe 
Twelvetrees, Helen. ..|Brookly ae Wilson, ibait Bir tct 
PRM ian ay Oise wwiesaya' w Ulm, Minn...... on, Lois sis. 3." 
4s pe wae wes ; Winchell, Valter... 
....«.-jisland Pond, Vt......| 1901 ndsor, Bine Loses 
Van pile oe siete Pottstown, Pa.......- 1870 || Winninger, Charles. - 
a WAR GUB.'. 0. tsi ks PSTOOKIV IL. i's 5 caels anton’ Winwood, H&telle..... 
; Van Godon, Gyrena../|Camden} Ohio.....:.. 1895] Withers, Grant....... 
; y: 

d Varconi, Victor....... Kisvard, Hungary 1896 |} Withers, Jane........ 
Velez, Lupe pe hata aietsie San Luis Botgal: are 1910 || Witherspoon, Cora 
Venable, Evelyn. .o.../Cincinnati........ ....| 1913 |) Wong, Anna May.... 
Venuta, Benay....... San Eepaten, sare 1913 || Wood, Peggy........ 
Victor, Josephine... .. Hunga 885 oods, Donald 
Victoria, Vesta... ...- Leeds, ‘Bagiand. Sroarscless 1873 wee Monty.. 
Vidor, Florence:...... OUBtON, "TeX! iC sink | cote andl] MEL Ny leeds sheng tc 

c t, Tex.......| 1907 || Wright, Fiaidee NA a 
Vinson, een, +.+ee--|Beaumon Weight, Teresa ORE 
Wakefield, Henrietta..|New York City....... 1889 yatt, Jane......... 
Walburn, Raymond. .|Plymouth, Ind....... 1887 Wycherly, Margaret. . 
Walker, Charlotte. .|Galveston, Tex....... 1878 Wyndham, Olive... 3s 
..|New York City...... Win, BATS. i sais 
.;Chicago, D1 Wynters, Charlotte... . 
Wynyard, Diana..... 
SY ADD aCGC ao hing secs Mon 
Young, Clara Kimball Chicago 
? Young, Loretta ...... 
Young, Robert....... 
; Young, Roland....... 
i Yurka, Blanche...... 
Zimbalist, Efrem..... 


Zorina, Vera 


Source: Latest authentic records; as of October 1, 1944 


Bygone Stage Stars 
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.|Paterson, 


|New "York City 


Birth = 


eek eels seas 


"New York City, aie 
Hollywood, Calif 

Chicago; Tit: 2.5 a ata cles 
Kenosha, Wisc....... 


Wilkes bance) ao 


Salt Lake City, Utah..|.. 
Saas Canada 


Jeffersonville, Ind...) same 


.| New Orleans, La 


Pittsburgh, Pa.......|.. 
-|New York City...... 
Coffee City, Kan 
.jAthens, Wis 


Los Angeles 
Brooklyn 


.| New York, N. Ga: ie 
Alberta, papain a 5 
London. 

New York City. 
Campgaw, N. J...... 
LODO” osc eigen 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia. ........ 
Wheeling, W. Va 
London, England 


real’ 


Salt Lake City, Utah.. 
Chicago 


Mon. eee 
Bohemia 


Rostow-on-Don, Russ. 
Berlin, Germany 


Name 
$$ ____,—_ 


A 
Adler, Jacob P,. 
Anderson, Mary 
Arbuckle, Maclyn 
Arbuckle, Roscoe 
Argentina 
Asche, Oscar 
Ayres,, AEee 


Bacon, Frank 
Barrett, Lawrence 
Barrison, Mabél 
Barrymore, Georgie 
arrymore, John 
arrymore, Maurice 
Barrymore. William H. 
Bayes, Nora 
Beban, George 
pealeato David 
Bell, Digby 
Bellow, Kyrie 
Bent, Marion 
Bentley, Trene 
Bergere, Valerie 
Bernard, Sam 
Bernie, Ben 
Bernhardt, Sarah 
7|Bingham, ‘Amelia 
Bledsoe, Jules 
Blinn, Holbrook 
6|Blood, Adele 
1907|Bloodgood, Clara 
66/1932 Bonstelle, Jessie 
1910/Booth, Agnes 
1893|Bobth, Edwin 
1865|Booth, John Wilkes* 
1937 Booth’, Sydney, B. 
Le Bosworth, Hobart 


-1871|1936 
1898 1940 


Mrs, D. P. 


Brady, Alice 
naa Edm 


1871)1936 


Ne ae 


x 


B’n |(D'd Name B’n |D’d Name 
1814)1880/Brougham, John 1875|1933|/Courtenay, William — 
1863/1915|Bunny, John 1896/1941|Courtney, Pay 
1846/1910 Burgess, Nell 1869/1930 Courtleizh, William : 
1882/1941/Burr, Henry 1847/1924|Crabtree (Lotta) : 
1802/1860 Burton, William E. 1845/1928)Crane, William H. 
1872/1943|Byron, Arthur 1888/1943 Crumit, Frank : 
1843/1920/ Byron, oe D. 1816|1876|Cushman, Charlot e & 
1900 138 Cabot, Eliot 1864/1942| Dalton, Charles 
1862/1 7| Carter, Oe ae 5|1927|Daly, Arnold * | 
1874 1933 Cahill, 1941|Danforth, William 
1865/1940|Campi an Nirs. Patrick 1935|Daniels, Frank 
1871|1941/Carle, Richard 1877|Davenport, B. L, 
1886/1936|Carlisie, Alexandra 1932|Davenport, Eva 


ise 
1833 
1888 


1876 193 


1851 
1848 


1927|Carus, Emma 
1918|Castle, Vernon 
1930|Chaney, Lon 
1940|/Chase, Charlie 
1931|Cherry, Charles 
1923/Chevalier, Albert 
erty Churchill, Berton 
1940|Clark, arguerite 
1899] Clarke, John Sleeper 
1924/Claxton, Kate 
face Clayton, Herbert 
9|Clemmons, Katherine 
1937 Cliff, Laddie 


1910 Col 

‘oui Lottie | 
1933! ner 
1940 


1933 Cottrelly, Mathilde 
)1936)Coulter, Frazer 


rm fh to fom fm oh Josh pc fo he fc us 
PROMO MDDSMDDDOmMMOG 
RPOWAR SIS WIN Tit DA 
NOAUMNSSSOCSovnuso ys 


1868 
1871 
1829 
1871 
1855 
1810 
1883 


8$)1944 Downing, Robert’ 


1891/Davenport, Mrs. B, ] 
1898 Davenport, Fanny 
1933/De Angelis, Jefferson 
1943]DeLeath, Vaughn 
1943 Denniston, Reynolds” 

1944|Dinehart, ‘Alan 5 
1928|Ditrichstein, Leo 
1943) Dixey, Henry bg 
1924 Dockstader, Lew 
1941|Dolly, Jennie 

1928|Dooley, Johnny 


1934) Dressler,, Marie 
1897|Drew, Mrs. John 
1927|Drew, John (her son) | 
1862 Drew, John (her husb 
Drew, Sydney 
Duncan, Isadora- 
Duse, Eleonora 


= 


1931 
1934 
1905 
1940 
1942 
1876) Fulsler, bea . 
1941) Eltinge, hie dear aaa 


7... 


Name 


ik See ae 
853 1932 foes {ogi Wok 
841 1891/Emmett K. 


1 
1939 Mismsics Douglas 
un, aay 


-1831/1906|Florence, Mrs. W. 
1853] 1932|Forbes-Robertson, Bir 
“1859 933)|Forrest, Arthur 


mes 1936 a og So Ernest 
1938|Godowsky 
1539 1919|/Goodwin, Nat Looe 
884/1940 ern, a Henry 
- 1857|1936)Greet, 
8 


: H 
(800 kay Hackett, ree He 
ees, 1909|Hackett, Mrs. J. H 


1853 
1857 


7), oh ll < 
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Bin |D'd 


' Name 


ies Keene, Thomas W 


19.9 


Kemble, Charles 
Kemble, Mrs. Charles 
Kemble, F: 
Kendal, Wm. H. 
Kerr (Keen) Fred'k. 
Keys, Nelson 
Kidder, Kath 
Kilgour, Josepir . 

44 King, Charles 
Knignt, eorais 8. 
Kohler, F 

Kolb, aur Wy. 


L 
pact e, Wi'ton 
Lillie 


Langtry 
5)1937 Laughin, Anna 


1929 Lawrence, Margaret 
1935/Lean, Cecil 
1908|Leighton, Margaret 
1931} Leitzel, Lillian 
Lemoyne, W. J. 
1\Leonard, Eddie 


1935|McHenry, Nellie 
1937) McIntyre, James 


1879|1937)| McKinley, Mabel 


1866 
1879 


1923|MecNaughton, Tom 
Rae, Bruce 


ee Meighan, Thomas 


68}Menken, Ada L. 


6]|1995| Neilson, Ada 
1848 1880 Neilson, Adeiaide 


33 1930/Irwin, Fio 
2/1938 Irwin, May 


1932 Jeff 
; 1943 Jeffreys, 
‘ 3! 1930, Jone pig 
Buck 
Jones, hia 
Kalich, Bertha 
iRean, Charles 


1931 
939 
68 


1860|1941|Paderewski, 
1860/1936|Palmer, Minn 


1940 
- ieee 1931'Pavlowa, 


Joset. A. 


=e” S 


D’'d 
1934) Payton, Corse 
1941/Penner, Joe 
1937|Perkins, Osgood 
1931/Phillips, Norma 
1938/|Pinchot, Rosmond 
1939|Polaire, Mile. 
1931)Power, Tyrone 

1935| Powers, Bugene 
1943/Powers, James T. 
1943)|Price, Kate 
1944/Purcell, Dick 


R 
1858/ Rachel, Mme. 
3) 1943 Rachmaninoff, Sergei V.. 
1944) Ralph, = le 
1914|Rankin, A. MeKee 
1901) Reed, Roland 
1916|Rehan, Ada 
1920 Rejane, Mme. 
1940|Richman, ee 
1912|Rignold, Geo 
1906| Ristori, Adela: de 
1930|Ritehie, Adele _ 
1938| Roberti, Lyda 
1927|Roberts, Florence 


Name 


1928} Roberts, Theodore 

1912| Robinson, Frederic 

1942| Robson, May 

1903|Robson, Stuart 

1935 ers, Will 

1936|Rothafel, 8. Mee (Roxy) 
1936|Russell, Anni 

1922 Russell; Lilian 


s 
1912/St. John, Florence 
1936|Sale, Chas. (Chie) 
111896|Salvini, Alexander 


1 Wm 
1865/1930 Schildkraut, ittdoiph 
1843|1896|Scott-Siddohs, M: 

5)Sears, Zelda. 
1889}1928|Semon, r Wl 
1856|1933|Seymour, William 
1907|194%|Shannon, Peggy 
1860 Hoy Shaw, Mary 
1861/1940|Shea, Thomas EB. f 
1848/1908 Sheridan, rae 


1859|1933|Sothern, Edward H. 
1873|1937|Standing, Sir Guy 
1863]1938|Stanislavsky, Constantin 
1882/1928|Stevens, Emily 
1862|1937|Stephens, Yorke 
1900/1941 ede James 
1883/1939|Sterling, Ford 
1851|1929|Stevenson, Chas. A. 
1862)1934/Summerville, Amelia 
1867/|1940|Swickard, eine 


1907/1943| Tamara — 
1899|1934|Tashman, Lilyan 
1873)1940|Tate, Harry 
1878]1938|Tearle, Conway 
1892|1937|Tell. Alma 
1881|1934/Tellengen, ees 
1864/1942|/Tempest, Mari 
1865| 1939 pean elaoid Fay 


1851 


848|1928|Terry, Dame Ellen = | 


1878|1933 Torrence, Ernest 
1853}1917 are Sir Beerbobm # 
1865) 1937 ts. Beerbohm . 
1883/1942 pen Richard 
1874/1940|Turpin, Ben 


95|1926 Valentino, Rudolph .- 
1927|Valli Vallle ’ 


1885/1944! Vivian, 
1890/1942 Vales, Hoang Fredrik 


ae vera 
E} 
1893 1988 Warde, Brederick B, 
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B’n |D’d ’ Name B’n |D’d|. | Name » |B’n |D’d 4 a 
‘ a 1869|1942) Whiteside, Walker _ -11822]1915| Wood, Mrs. John : 
1857 1932 ware Forbert 1882) 1943| Whiting, George 1887|1943| Woollicott, Alexander 


50 7|Weathersby, Eliza 1853|1914| Willard, EB. 8. 1889|1938|Woolsey, Robert. _ 
1ees 1931 Meee Jennie 1823]1876|Williams, Barney 1844/1919)Wyndham, Sir Chas, 
1867/1942) Weber, Joe 1826|1911| Williams, Mrs. Barney |1813|1894|Wyndham, R. H. 
-1859|1934| West, Basil 1867/1918] Wiiliams, Evan 1882|1931|Wynne, Miss: Wis 
1904/1935) Westcoff, Gordon 1865|1930) Williams, Fritz. : Piya 
1879}1942|Westiey, Helen 1872|1942| Williams, Hattie 1836]1912|/Yeamans, Annie 
1845/1936) Whiffen, Mrs. Thos, 1854/1935] Wilson, Francis 1874|1929| Yeamans, Lydia 
1889/1938) White, Pearl | 1865/1928) Wise. Thomas A, 1869/1938|Yohe, May 

» 1871]1932' Whitehill, Clarence 1881|1931|Wolheim, Louis : 


*) The final appearance of John Wilkes Booth as an actor was in Ford’s Theatre, in Washing *) 
nae 18, 1865). in “The Apostate’; 27 days later, in thut playhouse, he shot and fatally wound: 
resident Abraham Lincoln. g 


f 


Singers of the Past 


‘ Source: Latest authentic records; as of October 1, 1944 


B’n |D’d Name 


1933|Harrold Orville |Amer. |/1833|1882|Phillips, Adelaid.|mng 
uk, Minnie... ba S. |/1854]1914 planer: Pole | 
a } 


A 
1877|1919|Anbott,\Bessie. 
1850}1891) Abbott, Emma. .8. 
1850/1930/Ajbani, Emma. , |Can. 1818|1900}Reeves, Sims... . 
1823/1894) A}boni, Marieta. 1 - |Eng. 1862}1933)Renaud, Maurice} Fr. 
1856/1898) Alvary, Max... .|Ger- ..../1882|Ritehings, Carrie 

B 1772|1839] Ronconi, Dom... |It. — | 
1842/1931)Bellini, Laura...|U. S. 1795|1854|Rubini. Giov.. ..|It. — 


| 1814|1884|Bishop, Anna... 's ‘oy 
1864/1903|Sanderson. Sybil.|U. S | 


* 1857|1921)\Bispham, David.|U. 8. 

1890/1930) Block, Max..... U.S. _S. |/1834/1922)Santleyv. Sir C...47En 
_ 1774|1856|Braham, John... |Eng. Kurz, Selma, ... 1840|1886|Scaria, Emil, ....|Ger. 
$ ~ 1842)1921|Brandt, Mar.... e L 1868/1931/Schmedes. Erik... |Den, | 
1892)1935|Braslau, Sophie.|U. S, 1861|1936)Schum’nn-Heink! Austra 
- i656 er See 4 # y 1804|1860|Schroder - Dev- he 

rignoli, Pasq... 3 rien: Wilh... .|Ger, 
1873}1936) Butt,. pane e. . 


1866/1942/Calve, Emma...|Fr. 1841|1908/Lueca, Pauline. 
°1846/1896}Campanini, |. P é _M 
1849/1922/Carleton. W. T..|U. 8S. -1/1879]1935|Maclennan, F.../U. S. 
1873}1921)Caruso. Enrico. . It. 1808/1836) Malibran, Maria} Fr. 
1874/1944/Cavalieri, Lina |It. M fem aie 
1873)|1938|Chaliapin, Fedor) Rus. 

- 1879)1941 oe auapen, Julia. . |Swed. 


Fr. 
1863/1932] D’arville,Camille| Dtch. 1851]1905}Tamagn. 
~  1858|1943|Davies, Benj....|Welsh ||... .|190 - 8. |]1863/1940 Teralaa, Milk.4 Croar 
/ 1855|1917|De Reszke, EB. | | |Pol. : “|Tt: 1874/1940! Tetrazzini. LuisalIt. 
| | 1850/1925|De Reszke. Jean. 1831|1877)/Titiens, Therese. |Fr. © 
= 1878|1930|Destinn, Emmy. SEN 1753/1833|Tedi, Luiza... .. 
; 1844|1931|Doria, Clara. a3 1834 1898 Nicolini, Nicolas. It. 1845|1931/Thursby, Em. C. 
i eisen, ce...40. 8, 38/18 i 
1864)|1935|Esty, Alice, bali: . 111831]1917 Niemann. Albert Geert. te a pes re oe ra 
— _ | ~. 111843]1921) Nilsson, C...... 1862/1932|Ulmer. Geraldine) U. 
1830/1914|Faure, Jean B... 18 ica, Lillian. }/U. S. ti 
1810|1889|Formes, Karl... 1818|1908| Novello, Clara..|Eng ||P °e| eo jo Jacques - « 


1848/1935|Fugere, ph Sy : o ants her Mw Loma Anton|D 

“ 1872|1932|Gadski, Johanna, Oarda Poe 

»-1840/1905|Galli-Marie, C.."| Fr. mene ci, 
1855/1920 |Gerster, Etelka 1824|1893| Wachtel, Theéod . 


yr. 
s. 


| -4884/1938|Gluck, ‘Alma... 1831] 1910|Palmer, Bessie. ./U. Ss. |/1698 : 

)_-1805|1840)Grisi, Giuditti: : 1836|1874|Parepa’Rosa, E.|Scot. ||tS30 1910 Whitney. oan U 

~~. 1889/1931/Gustafson, Wim. . ||1789]1865| Pasta, Guiditta. -|Tt. 1800/1849/ Wilson, John... . |Hn 
; H 1843]1919/Patti, Adelina.../Span. |/1873/1935|Witherspoon, 


|» +1888/1942)/Hackett, Charles|Amer. |/1834/1889|Patti, Carlotta. 
i 4813/1868/Harrison, Wm.. |Eng. | ||(82911904|/Payne, Lousa..-lEne. ||180011890 Wood. Josue 


Body Weight and Longevity 


The following statements are based on the recs | that is associat i 
a ords of sneurarce companies: tality’ tenetienes. Saaee this’ ope 
“ae ieee = = Bet the chee one feet 7 pang So is not the average build.’ 
— ) years, is stated that those who weigh bety a 
_  @n excess of 20 per cent in weight involves an] 20 per cent bel how the Stam 
iy added mortality of 30 per cent above th 4 SI Ge ey ae ane, nO tere 
_ A 40 per cent excess in weight in such Individuals gduit ire bg ipnsevity, Bt moet Beer va 
i: ad an increased mortality of nearly 80 per Continuing the 
pebtes . \ 
_ _ Among tall men—that is, those over 5 feet 10 Seer nat 
inches. in height—the adverse situation is even tality rates am 
More marked; for among them, at ages 40 to 44, a] those whose. wi 
2a er nt iors fen pecent pprriag a 40 per cent} excess of weight of about 10 
a A er i 
} weight, doubles the mortality. per cent excess in} age producing 
m the other hand, underweight, which i - 
mon enough, presents a different picture. in ne which use the 
Xia eral, underweight is an advantage, provided of persons of approximatel 
*. course, the percentage of deficiency is not too age 30, the lowest m 
great. It is a serious impairment in early adult sons whose weigh - 
life, especially among tall men. At age 50 optinuin i 
Persons who are over 5 feet 10 inches and who] average, 30 to 40 pounds sf 
are 20 per cent below the average weight for their | for that age 
height show an increased mortality of 30 per cent. Discrimination must be made be 
‘excess mortality at these early, aces, © °° Per cent | build of overweight persons, it being shows 
9 f amon, 2 ‘ 
t s es from pee 40 cat heat this condition, in fact, the conditions Of MOF aes ee fivon bie tb 
Dpipie whip er ae eee ey ahi ieee the | among those of small chest capacity. ee 
: hee hea beat the records of insurance com- best Gene Magi oF rvecee helene 
Pp aes Heap cate that there is an optimum weight} erroneous supposition that nate aR eae 
—that is, a weight-height ratio in relation to age | to increase g ete pesos 


with advancing ‘ 
é 


i 


uree: League of Nations Association, Inc., 8 
40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


he League of Nations came into existence ‘Jan. 
, 1920) through. the coming into force on that 
of the Treaty of Versailles. Its purpose, as 
din the Covenant, is ‘‘to promote international 
ration and to achieve international peace and 
ity.” From 42 members the League grew to 
aclude 60 nations (1935). Sixty-three nations have 
‘one time or another been members. The United 
fates and Saudi Arabia are the only nations which 
ave never been members. The roll of States which 


*Lithuania 
*Luxemburg 
exico 
| Canad *Netherlands 
China New and 
| Colombia *Norway 
_ Cuba Panama 
 *Czechoslovakia Persia (Iran) 
*Denmark *Poland 
Beonunican Republic Portugal — 
Ecuador *Siam (Thailand) 
y t South Africa . 
*Eston: Sweden 
z . Switzerland 
s Turkey 


United Kingdom 
(Great Britain) 
Uruguay 
*Yugoslavia 
*Dominated by Axis powers (Aug. 1944). 
Pasons’ for withdrawal from the League have 
varied. Japan, the first of the great States 
give notice of withdrawal, left the League 
use it adopted the report of the Lytton Com- 
on which reaffirmed Chinese sovereignty over 
ichuria and condemned Japan’s aggressive ac- 
Germany, which had entered the League 
at the time of the Locarno Treaties, gave 
of withdrawal (1933) when the powers 
ented at the Disarmament Conference refused 
srant her equality in arms. Italy gave her 
ice of withdrawal (1937) because during her war 
Ethiopia the L e applied economic and 
neial sanctions against her and refused later 
"recognize her sovereignty over Ethiopia. The 
yyiet Union was expelled from the League at a 
jal session of the Assembly (Dec., 1939) because 
her aggression against Finland. There have 
‘no meetings of the Assembly since 1939. 
her nations, not members of the League either 
gh failure to join or withdrawal are: 


Chile 

Costa Rica 

Guatemala 
duras 


he. or: jzation*of the League comprises three 
Dal bodies: the Assembly, the Council and 
Secretariat. When the League was still func- 
ing fully, the Assembly met annually in Sep- 
er and was in session for some three weeks. 
ry member State was entitled to one vote at 
sembly deliberations and to send three dele- 

either men or women. The Council, or 

t+ of the League, met at least three times a 

The Secretariat, which comprises the civil 
ce of the League, up to 1939 had some 700 
sons on its staff. It was organized in sections 
ding to special phases of League work, such 
political, economic, mandate, minorities, 
m traffic, etc? Since now it operates under a 
tly reduced budget and since much of its nor- 
work is not at present possible, the Secretariat 
is been reduced until it comprises slightly less 
100 persons. Of these about 30 are working in 


nited States. ; 
1943 budget of expenditures of the League 


AY, _ Swiss Francs 
MAG act RARE Ais 4 etn teen, lar 44;a0e 
ational Labor Organiation.... 3,835,026 


153,261, (2) 


men 
ce 


ts World Facts—League of Nations and Subsidiaries 
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“981 | 
The League of Nations ' 
Other special organizations........ 219,618 
Restoration of deficits for previous 
ERENT SORES oc Qos swash weal: Se atet 1,280,432 
+ EMOMEO RES On gies 5 woh eco elt donate 11,388,376 i 


0 

@) This amount has been previded for the 
restoration of the special advance granted to the 
International Labor Organization in 1942 from 
League funds. 

Contributions payable in 1943 by the “principal 
countries were: United Kingdom, 2,009,350; India, 
8°3.040; France, 222,330; Canada, 651,180; Aus- 
tralia, 427,920; Argentine, 390,700. The contribu- 
tions were payable in gold’ francs. 

A part of the League Economic and Financial 
Organization is now established in Princeton, N. J., 
where {ft is pursuing research and ‘publishing im- 
portant documents. The Central Opium Board is 
operating from a branch office in Washington, 
D. C. Thus, from the United States and from 
Geneva, some of the non-political work of the 
League still continues even under war-time con- 
ditions. t , 

The League Assembly (1938) gave emergency 
powers to a Supervisory Commission enabling it /to 
vote a budget and to carry on reduced activities 
in absence of regular Assembly and Council meet- 
ings. Dr. Carl J. Hambro, former President of - 
the Norwegian Storting, is Chairman of this Super- 
visory Commission. The Acting Secretary-General 
is Sean Lester of Ireland . - 

There are established within the framework of 
the League the International Laber Organization 
and the Permanent Court of International Justice 
with headquarters before the war at The Hague, 
the Netherlands. 

The object of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion is the establishment of social justice through- 
out the world. Membership in the League carries 
with it membership in the Labor Organization. 
Membership also includes certain ‘countries which 
do not belong to or have ceased to remain in the 
League. The present membership is some 50 coun- 
tries. The League Organization consists of the In- 
ternational Labor Conference which meets annually 
and the International Labor Office, which is 
controlled by a Governing Body. The Conference 
and the Governing Body consist of representatives 
of Governments, employers and workers. The de- 
cisions of the Conference are in the form of draft 
conventions which each country is obliged to sub- 
mit to the proper authority for action. The mem- 
bership report at each annual necting Se the en- 
actment of legislation. Since the war tthe workin 
center of the ILU has been transferred to Mont: i 

The Permanent Court of International Justice/ 
(usually referred to in the United States as the 
World Court) was created under article 14 of the 
Covenant of the League, which provided. that: 

“‘The Council shall formulate and submit to the 
members of the League for adoption plans for the 
establishment of a Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice. The Court shall be*competent to 
hear and determine any dispute of international 
character which parties thereto submit to it. The 
Court may also give an advisory opinion,upon any 
dispute or question referred to it by the Council 
of the Assembly. 

The court consists of 15 judges, elected by the 
Assembly and Council of the League in independ- 
ent sessions. The judges are elected for periods of 
nine years and are eligible for re-election. Before 
assuming his duties each judge must take an oath 
in open court that he will exercise his powers im- 
partially and conscientiously. . It is the common 
practice for the full court of 15 judges to sit but a 
quorum of nine is sufficient to constitute the Court. 
Fhe judges when engaged on.the business of the 
Court enjoy diplomatic privileges and immunities, 
They may not engage in any other occupation of 
a professional nature or exercise any administra- 
tive or political function. 

The Court held its first session ag and since 
then sixty cases have come before it. The opinions 
are in many respects similar to judgments but 
they are made to the Council or Assembly of the 
League on points of law on which one of these 
bodies consults the Court. : 

The expenses of the Court are paid by the _ 
League of Nations and public sessions are held in . 
which cases are heard and judgments delivered. 

The’ president. of the Court is J. G. Guerrero 
(Salvador) and the vice president Sir Cecil James 
Barrington Hurst (Britain). They were elected 
Len) for the 1931-1939 period. Because of World 
War II no newelections were held (1939) and th 
judges ‘and officers held over in accordance with — 
the laws of the Court. 

The League maint#ins its own publishing de- 
partment devoted to distributing information on its 
activities and operations. Because of the war some 
of the publications had to be curtailed. - ’ 


’ 
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World Record Salt Water Game Fish Caught by Rod and 


Source: International Game Fish Association; Fjeld and Stream (All Tackle Records) 


ae 


“World Pisin -Record Game Fish 


Fish ' Weight Length, Girth | Place ~ Date ‘Angler 
Albacore? . 2: 25....4)- 66 lbs. 4 oz. Santa Cata- Peace || 
; I ; lina, Calif. 1912 - F. Kelly et 
Amberjack.......... 106 Ibs. 5’ 84" | 37" Eespasrnle, weet H. M. Harker 
4 @ a. a 
Barracuda (Great)....} 103!4-Ibs, 533’ 3114” Bahama Islands 1932 C. A. Benet | 
Bass (Cal. Black Sea).| 515 Ibs. ‘ Santa Cata- | 
: pes lina, Calif. 1916 Wallace Beery 
Bass (Cal. White Sea) .| 74 Ibs. 4 02. 6’ 4” 30” “aes tiles Rey, a, : W.M. Hartne 
‘ P } it, 
Bass (Channel)...... 7534 Ibs. 6434” 41” ore Hatteras, Nee B. R. Ballance 
Bass (Sea)......2.-.. *8 Ibs. 2 02. Banks off New ; 2 Volkman | 
Bass (Striped). 73 Ibs. 60" 3034" Vineyard Aug. 17 Cc. B: Chureh 
Sound, Mass. 19143 Rete 4 
Blackfish (or Tautog).| 21 Ibs. 2 oz. 30” 2114” pa repeed eee A. yon Kleist 5 
BWIeHSh Se sii eve. ooh 25 Ibs, est. 42” Cohasset Nar- j June 16, L. Hathaway > 
Bonefish...........- 1334 lbs. 31" 17” Binifal, Ba: Mar 9, | BOF. Peema| 
i i hama Islands _1919 | 
Cero (or Fla. Kingfish) | 7314 Ibs. 62” 32” Bimini, Ba- eb., L. B. Harrison! 
; ig ; hama Islands 1935 { 
Dolphin. <  irercae aoe 6734 Ibs. 68146 37% ae i. au Fred McNam 1 
Drum (Black)....... 90 lbs. Surf City, N. J. Moen ae Jack Inman 
Jeon OU.) 2h » | nor | RERRSGEAL *:| Sieh! So05| BPS Seiten 
Marlin (Blue)... ... 737 Ibs. 137.17, ||) 727 Bimini, B. W.I.| July 16, | J. Aa ‘Marta ii 
Marlin (Pacific Black).| ‘976 lbs, 12?-87 5 | 6" 2” eae of Islands, Feb. 25, tae Mitehe 
N. 1926 
Marlin (Silver)....... 618 lbs. a EA kg 5/2” Taniti far. 1930'| Z 
Marlin speeiped) Beast et 692 lbs. 13” 5” Balboa, Calif. save 18, eos | 
Marlin (White)...... 161 lbs. 8’ 8” 33” Miami, Fila. Mee ge L. F: Hoo} 
Sailfish (Atlantic)... .| 106 Ibs. i vo Beach, 1929 Wm. is | 
Sailfish (Pacifie)...... 190 Ibs. 10’ 24%"| 397 Bost anes } 
3 ay, arles Feb. 8 
[S27 4151! pee aes eee 736 Ibs... 14’ 7” = Garrmn: peed 
+ - 
Snook (Robalo)...... 5014 Ibs. 5’ 5” Chagres River, baer 
E Gatun spillway 1944 5 
Swordfish 8 Ke id © Teme 
Coron Ly oe 60 Ibs. 13’9 5’ 10” Tocapilla, Chile Bp ey W.E.S. Tuk 7 
Tarpon. . <a ae 247 lbs. x 514” ‘ Hele 3, pees H. W. Sedg 4 
Tuna (Allison)....... 265 Ibs, 73” 53” Makua, T. H. wees J. W: Ha ve f 
Tuna <Bluefin) Si Sot 927 Ibs. 10’ 3” 6’ 8” Eales Bay, peo J. Vernagii. Dy 
Tuna (Dogtoothed)...} 1514/5 Ibs. Tahiti ae 15, S, Rabinovite: 
Pisboo. fences 3. 13314 Ibs. | 611" | 317 B.W.T April 24 ona 
9 
Weakfish.. ater 17 lbs. 3 oz. 3814" Ee oe Bay, ay 30, F. J. Conzen 
Weakfish (Spotted)...| 12 Ibs. 9 oz. | 3234" | 1714” 8, Lucie Inlet, Jan, 30, B, McQ 
Yellowtail........... 88 Ibs sear larg | Be ie 
} s . ui, 5 { 
: Austr? eee 23. Clive Firth — 
FRESH-WATER FISH 
Species Weight Length| Girth Where Date Angler il 
Black Bass § | 
eo poouth) saute FOTO E ON Os eee Montgomery gis George Ws 7 
ack Bass 14 Ibs, 
© (Smallmouth). ...... Ibs 28” 214” | Oakland, Fla. Ree Walter Ha 
PPGAED rn. 5 cies aes aoe a 421 ‘ Foppgnancek a 
bs. 42” 29” ee baci one May 9, R. W. Harris 
ate ot or Opent Sah) Snes 19 pA 
Catfish (Channel) ...."| Opent , iy pS 
Muskellunge....... ‘ 62 Ibs. 8 oz. | 5614” | 2914" Lake St. Calir, | June’20 Percy P) Ha 
Perch (White).........]° 41bs.90z. | 20%" 11534" seachak Towa Rees J. W. Hak ri 3 
i Perch (Yellow)......... 4 lbs. 314 oz. | est. 16” Pontentown, , ae Dr Cue} 4 
BPICKErEl aie). ale sab sores } a8 ; P 
Kerel -| 10 Ibs. 10 oz. | 36” * MacGregor Bde, G, Scatterg | 
Pike (Great Northern)..| 46 tbs. 20z. | 521%" | 25” ree en rea Sept a P 
Salmon (Atlantic)... ... 79.2 Vb 5 Tener: 1940 Migkr Dani 
Salmon (Chinook)...... 83 ae wanes R wos a ee | i 
: ase 4 , rie 
Salman Corl steeanail 22 ibs. 8 on “fh +86" i gteeon er 
and Ouananiche),.... ? ext. 20 Reese Lake, , Edward B 
‘Trout (Brook) ......... 14.14 Ibs. dltkh 
/ a eee vee Nipigon R., July 1916 | Dr. WwW. ee 
Trout (Brown) ........ | 3924 Ibs. oe Shon Awe 186 4 
Scotland 6 |W. Mur 7 
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Weigh apaarh irth Where Date Angler } = 
41 Ibs. 39” — ramid Lake, } Dec, 1925 |JohnSkimmerhorn / : 
63 Ib 47" shag 
8. | 74 or ake Athapa- Aug. 22, Miss L, L. 
q ie : et 5 a 1930 Hayes : 
b (Rainbow).......} . 2634 lbs. 42” 27" Skycomish R., July 12, A. A. Cass 
Wie A Wash. 1914 
29 Ibs. 40 24146” | Chehalis R., Jan. 6, E. E, Ames 
(4 i Washington 1930 : orn 
ethan ay 22 Ibs. 40%, | 3614 21” \ Niagara River, | May,26, Patrick Noon 
: Ontario 1943 
* * SHARKS ms } ’ 
h and Scientific Name | Weight jLength | Girth ; | Place Date Angler 
n-Eater:' (Carcharodoh } 
OE ae Aa 1919 14’ 8" 8 le" Kangaroo I., May 122, G. R. Cowell” 
_, 15-thread 450 | 96" | 4’ 8" Mudhole NJ. |gune 2.'41 5 
iy | OGL STA (6% + udhole, N. J. une 2,' C. J. I n 
Fy pt thread a A Sa 1747 13’ 2 6’ 2” a a ad Mar. 24, E. Vv Riges ; 
; ustralia 1941 . 
lako (isuropsis*mako)..-. 1000 T2’ he bee et New Mer 14, B. D. H. Ross 
: ealan 1943 
| et SARA Be 794 ki bee oe Beach, 1940 S. W. Gooderham 
orida 
=a arene 236 7’ 1645"| 3’ 6%” Ete ee eae as D. G. Maitland 
1009 | 10’6" | 6’ Egmont Key. | Mar.2, | A, Hack 
Weel wd Te eres ’ Florida 1936 —_ 
jas 922 Aim» agate Bay of Islands, | Mar. 21, | W. W. Dowding ~ 
Date y wate New ,Zealand 1937 y 
1382 ee Seek Sydney Heads, | Feb. 22, L, Bagnard 
te ers Australia 1939 
: ; RAMEE Ra 


| \ WORLD'S RECORD FISH CAUGHT BY ANY METHOD 
me of Fish ; Yr.| Lbs. |Ozs.|WhereCaught Name of Fish | Yr. ; Lbs. 


Edenton, N. C. |} Shark, Man-eater|1928) 2,176 
Hatteras, N. C.||Shark, Whale.. .|1912| 26,594 
Avalon, Cal. || Swordfish, B.B.:.}.. 
Nant’ket, Mass. || Trout.Lake,..... 1 
Pretoria, S. Afr. * Rainhows «5 =}. 57> 
St. Louis, Mo. ** Steelhead... 


Fla. 

St. Aug. Fla. 
Noank, Conn. 
Min. Lake, Wis. 4 
D’v'n,I’th Scot, |} WaPoo........-.. 
Petersburg Ala. re i 


. bago. Maine 


Ozs,j Where Caught 


’ 


Raunb.R.,Mich. 
Corbett, Oregon 


~--,-|1906 
Atlantic. |1901 
non, Chinook./193:! 
Landi'd.| . 


Near N.Y. C. | 
Wedgeport,N-S, 
Oahu, Hawali- 
N. J. Coast. « 


oo 
5. 
a 
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The Disbanding of the Communist International 


Comintern, created (1919) by the Russian ; ascended to power in Italy. Fifty-eight lands were 
nunist party to mobilize working class parties | represented. t h 
ghout the world to further a world-wide reyo- | The, Fifth Congress (June, 1924) was attended 

of the proletariat, which many Russian | by the representatives of 49 nations. Between the 

aders deemed essential to the success of the Fourth and Fifth Congresses revolutions occurred 
amunist theory, announced (May 22, 1943) its | in China, Poland, Bulgaria and Germany and the 
olution to advance the ag against Fascism. | Comintern took a more active part in revolution- 
p action was adopted by the executive com- | ary affairs. At the Sixth Congress (1928) more 
tee of the Comintern, which explained because | than 4,000,000 Communists or near-Communists 
the inability to.comvene a congress in war | were represented by delegates from 57 lands, The 
, ib was asking the various nationals to ratify | Seventh Congress was held (1935) and since then 
ste there have been no more. 


© exist ;with the Comintern declaration, was | London and was held by Karl Marx. Eleven coun- 
unded as a result of an appeal by a group of | tries were represented. The First International 
nizations headed by the Russian Communist | began to lose touch with reality when it moved 
ity. The appeal invited gll groups and parties |to New York and its disbanding was followed 
an international conference. Fifty-one dele- | by a period in which Socialist parties were de- 
, 31 of them plenipotentiaries, met.in Moscow | veloped within national borders without central 
ch 3, 1919) and the next day the Third Inter- control. 
onal was formed. A year later a Second Con- The Second International was formed (1889) in 
was attended by 217 delegates from 41 lands. 
(June, 1921) was attended by | at the outbreak of which it was discredited by the 
The 


Third Congress 
delegates from 52 lands. Fourth Coné@re$s | failure bf the German Social Democrat party to- 


held (1922) just after Byemier Mussolini had | take an anti-war stand. ; 


World Production of Rubber 
Source: United States Department of Commerce 
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Yr. | Middle | Ama-| can 
Cal. East zon | Gua- 
Valley} yule 


Long | Long | Long | Long | Long — 


Total 


Seed 


fong..| $M ag| £2355). Sal “Post| Szaamne 
{| 8335656] 14,216 6,122| 856,876. 


ys 6,402 “994 )1936. 
; 2 k 038, .| '864/098 2148 


19| °889,4 
eeeee! 7 
ve j 08,44! ") 985/141| 13,968) 1, 0) 1,017,458. 
Boi'4ae "*| 1,853,052] 17,661| 3,634 4| 1,390,681 


1,016,509 


_Step. 
he Third International, which in effect ceased The First International was founded (1864) in ~~ 


Paris. It held nine Congresses before. World War I 


Africa Total 


7,882] 1,135,898 
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Area and, Population of the World 


Source: League of Nations Statistical Year Book. 1940-1941; data are as of Dec. 31, 1939 — 
, Area 


i 


Continent Sq. Miles Population Continent Sa. Miles | Populati 
10,424 157,330,000 ||South America. ...... 6,937,551 88,680,0) 
107347491 a ret Obeanlan. os. es ee > 3,301,158 10,803,0 
70927664 | °402;800, ai 
20 7e 081 172,000,000 Tota sek ave coe 51,230,217 | 2,169,868, 
8,664,860 184,255,000 4 es, 


(a) Excluding the U.S.S.R. (b) In Europe and Asia. (c) Including Mexico and Caribbean, 1,066, 

iles; 40,080,000 population. : =| 
is The acne foe Nutone Poors in many cases the exact population of countries is not knog 
and the population figures are more or less uncertain and even hypothetical. The criteria on w 
estimates. are based undergo certain modifications and therefore are not always comparable with 
old ones. Further, there is frequently a lack of continuity between the censuses and ‘the: estima 
made prior to the census. : é 2 a 


Population and Area of Foreign States and Countries | 
Source: Latest official sources and news dispatches ere 


Area, , 
Country Continent Government or Square Popula- 
‘ or State Ruling Power Miles tion | 
Aden and Prot........ AE tess }ajso n= 112,000 48,338) Aden 
Aegean Islands.,......|Europe.....:. talon: wat cab 1,035; - 140,848) Rhodes | 
Afghanistan........... iN) Ca eet ee ingdom......... 250,000) 12,000,000) Kabul 4 
Ajmer-Merwara....... ASU ayes TA FRG Oe 5 cicero 2,400 583,693 f 
AMMARIN, 31 H.12\5 0/12... .jEurope,....\.: Italy. 2... use ss 
Alberta, 
BARON sii. ps ee fAtriea:.. 65. <{FYONCe.. os ee eee 
Co (0) a: i 
PAIROLAS istaaicie esis v's + 
Blt 2). J bois we»... |uurope......./Germany... 2.13.5 
PAMIMAMA Ets sew cle ko 6 
Antigua...... ae 4 Ee 108 »523/St. John . 
Arabia..... SHASTA SS. ch 52 0s feteate eee seers saa 1,000,000} 10,000,000|............. a 
Arabia, Saudi By ../Kingdem......... 350,000 5,250,000) Mecca 4, 
Argentina. 2 >| ReEpUDHO si Vaasa 1,078,278) 13,518,239|/Buenos Aires | 
Armenia... 5 , 11,580 1,281,599) Erivan om 
Ascension Island. 34 5 169| Georgetown # 
| Assam (India). . aS % 5 3 ‘ 54,951! 10,204,733|Smilong a! 
beAustralia. 20.) 0. s. 5 Sa age 5 2,974,581 7,177,590] Canberra, | 
PSUSUPIA SS satiansteie ss 55 : 34,064 7,009,014/ Vienna — 
Aust.-Hung. (pre-war). . 261,259| 49,880,000) Vienna, ny! 
AZerp alan yn. 6.05. oe Asi 32,956 3,209,727/ Baku ap | 
ZOTES........2.4--...|No. Atlantic. .|Portugal.......... 922 232,012)Ponta Delgada 
iueten sews yc 2, MEODE : 3252 Germany......... 5,818 2,548,103 Karlsruhe a} 
(Bahamas... o....5.2... West Indies... g 4,404; — 1,474| Nassau oe 
Bahrein Islands. ...../Asia......... Emirate... cc... 250 120,000| Manama i 
Balearic Isles...) .. 2... 1 EUrOpe. ..%!s... DAIRY Sti ersete 1,935 368,173) Palma | 
Bali and Lombok......]Asia.........|Netherilands...._ 3,973 1,802,683)|Buleleng “mY 
Baluchistan. :...55 2.2! ASI Esc Rass tet 54,456 501,631| Quetta  . 
at 2 iene sia.........|/Netherlands...... 4,610 205,363)Batavia 4 
Barbados........ ‘ -.-|British Empire... . 166 197,956| Bridgetown ( 
Baroda (India) sfASiG ss Js ike S Semi-Indep'd’t. ... 8,164) 2,443,007|Baroda J 
Sa ea Lode Empire.... 660,650| Meseru 
a. 8,280,0 
Bechuanalan 3 eae 
' Belgium...\,.. 


Cameroons (British) . | | 1 868163 
( <4 »637/Buca 
L eee tate RRS Ye aks ss € ae = 3,694,863} 11,506,655 Ottawa 
as Sots ae . Atl ..|Spain a 2; 564,873|Santa Cruz 
pare o ep TIORe- c Brides A ware 3,635,100|Cape’‘Town 
Capital Territory. . ||): . ish pire. !)! 939 Mia Ss leoe. eae 


Belgium Congo... 
Bengal (India) 


perende Deals heat ea Sofa) 

MOAR aia. ha seers hate 00,000) Punakha 
rita a ene ean 36,340,151}Patna 
Bismarck Tsldnds. ¢:000| Rate 
Bohemia-Moravia,. 
tlh i ri 


Bombay (Presidency). . | Asi 
Bombay (prov.)....... 


2 a:aun santa 
»400, anjermasin 
1,889,929/Sarajevo 


Bosnia, Herzegovina. . . 
razil. . . ieee 


104 Tas pea y 
18) 4 
72,886| 4,600'000|Macaegr 


98.575 16,813,584 


man islands... .... 

FOOIEDERIE CLR uh ihc. sats As) 

Central Provinces and 
Berar. 


2,279,134] 422'707'868|Chunsteng (tem 

518 097/457 833.475 Changing Comm 
": + 22,899, Seou ie 
26,476! 4'615.968 Segue ae 


‘ 


lL? ie 744 ?2 _ eee 


’ ‘ 


Government or 
Ruling Power 


Continent 


__ World Facts—Population and Area of Foreign Countries 


Eten Ireland) 


Republic. . . . 
Republic. . . 
Kingdom...» 


nd and Wales... .|Europe..... British Empire... 58,340 
Rabie al Selon yh ae ee 15,754 
ease oka» sos SSUFODC..668 18,253 
ossores es JAGALY 25. ae 350,000 
ROieisbikiats Sune: ois - | British Emptre. ... 5,618 
++... /Oceania.... British Empire. ..: 7,083 
ena caseeseeoaes | HUFOPE.:<... Republic......... 134,588 
ade seu [DADAM 6. secwe cae 13,880 
wae eeeeeeseees | HUPOpOe.......)}Republic......... 212,659 
Fm clk ot oie pias +256 
so sessess pASIA ......5.. | France... ce..6. 196 
cieene Gee JPYARCE,. 26 i Sees 281,174 
aS ES” 1,818,698 
eae 93,218 
4,068 
Soong a 26,865 
225,256 
eo ee 2 
- |British Empire... 180 
eyes Portugal... ....... 1,537 
British Empire. ... 99,902 
Republiic.. 50,257 
K. 736,518 
a - | France.... $e 583 
.. | Republic. . 45,452 
--| British Empire. ... 89,480 
-}Netherlands..... 54,29 
ere BPARCO i526 5 es ciao s 34,74 
Pestecatee 96,866 
Saces eerie 13,944 
ETT cet 10,036 
ee 28: 
voceee ss 10,204 
sipedee™ « RIMEGOM. «2.595. 150,000 
vseehoe HGCTIMANY. 1.3. os 6 969 
Rae wack 44,275 
8,598 
391 
66,409 
“i 82,698 
biaie's Kingdom. . aan 39,709 
4 we Rita's Sy TAI Ae ced ais oie British Empire. ... 1,581,410 
MIMIRIDE + obis 3 a8 PSU ais,50 4 axes British Empire. ... $65,446 
(Native States): .| Asia... 222! British Empire.... 715,9 
ee ec eee BPanee, ... 5 ss'e's sd 281,174 
28,000 
bra emia tcde ss tt 
- |British Empire. pel 5,238 
pekiatd das oot eons — 22 
Pen weteatsoes eee | SLOLODG, cds PRINZGOM.' >. .- so 6 119,800 
oa dal tiees PRTENICES 5. or9s's o ax 184,174 
4,4 
RF Se 148,756 
260,77| 
: F 51,032 
ate .. |British Em 7,33) 
. |British Malaya 5,72 
16,173 
84,51 
U.S.S.R. . Sy 1,047,797 
..|British Malaya... 3,66 
’. |British wines ape 224,960 
WERE. cov canes 75.9 
erste: 85,246 
1,950 
esea-e--s|Asia...:......] French Lease..... 1 2 4 
(oR SUR ia a CASI sre'so, sheleta Japanese ese Lease... , 
OT eps seeneeeees . | British Empire... . 110,000 
Oe, French Protect. .. 89,320 
Sautede. ae oe 0'e 3: es Fog BES ee 25,402 
Peweaeg Sa cisiese > 6 3,600 
bogie oat Z Baitish Empire... 727 
Pefateia e/a ainve Ue UDC. .c'ederers 000 
alain phot ale aed 679,358 


es 
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gh on Capital or Chief 
on City 


9,523,200 | Bogota 
10,383,929 | Kinshasa 
3,423,015 |Brazzaville 
MOS 5726 [oe oi. oy. a eee 
289,890 |Ajaccio.. 
656,129 |San Ji ps ‘ 
FER (eatin Agra * 
Zagaret Tam 
4,199,952 |Havana ee 3 
105,617 | Willemstad 
Nicosia 


1,2897128 


Copenhagen" *""*” 
Trujillo Cuidad 
Quito 


Cairo 
Pete 


15,920,703 


41,600,000 
600,573 |Asm 
1,134,000 Tallinn, (Reval) 
12,100,000 |Addis Ababa 
25,744 |Thornshawn 


Stanley 
7 |Suva 


Paris, Vichy (War 
Brazzaville 

,500 |Pondicherry 
Hanoi 

Dakar 


Libreville 
Bathrust 
Tiflis 
Berlin 
20,399 |Gibraltar 


Paanopa 
New Goa 


Pointe-a-Pitre 
Guatemala. 

9 |Georgetown 
Paramaribo 
Cayenne 
Komakry. 


Bissau 
40,000 |Santa Isabel 
Hambu 
Port-au- 
1,500,000 | Mecca 
1,469,909 | Darmstadt 


1,105,504 |Tegucigalpa 
Belize 


Victoria 
Budapest - 
8 |Hyderabad 
Rene 
Delhi 


nee 


295, “808, 732 
93, 233 
24, 461, 1251 
15,055,115 

5,000,000 
2,989,700 
1,279,745 
49,30 
45,801,000 
3,981,459 


ie) 
S 
& 
7 


Bingerville 
‘Kingston 
Tokio 

Tokio 
Batavia 

,590 | Johore Bahru 
Kota Bharu 


16 
1,028;514 Piabang 
Meese] Riga 
2,812 | Veirut 
1644 cna 
1,500 


888, 401 Tripoll vBenghaal 


. 


f 


i Continent Government or 
= Beate ; Ruling Power 
hi tel aes es Principality...... 
lippes. Peter ty ete -|Germany ........ 
Lithuania... 2.2.56. U.8.8.R.. 2.3 
uubeck...... sihlett y bree Europe Germaliy..... 
Luxemburg........-.- . |Grand Duchy 
AD ha aie cache icrs hrs i Po 
fiadagascar .. |france. 
: adeira.....'... = pa ee 
Madras (India)... . |\Semi-. ; 
Malay States, Fed.. . |British Empire. ... 
Malay States. Unfed British Protect.\.. . 
Maldive Islands. . .. |British Empire... 
Malta.......- . |British Empire. ... 
j Manchukuo Semi-Independ’t.. 
y Manitoba. . ies . |British Empire. ... 
5 Ae PA a ers oy are seve $e heat etegete 
| Mauritius... .sc..0. British ‘einpits 
* + Mechlenburg.....'..... Germany... 5 
: Mesopotsiiia (aeé Traa) ee GermaDy......++- 
esopotamia (see ‘ 
Mex ie RP cchbe ajaheis . }Republic......... 
Middle Congo......... :| Africa Fr, . 
~Miquelon...,...-.+..+ 


3 Spanish Protect. : : 


e 
Morocco (Spanish). 
5 erin tk gies. 


Morocco Sede Zone) 


. Mozambique.......... A Portugal......:... 
Ste K dia) patel dele ass Semi-i1 tndep? d’t.. 
eceb tits lese shave ta etal ¢ British Empire. . 
Naw Beers cbse ese isle Australia. .:.. British Mandate... 
eis n Sembilan. dicttts bet PARAS cigs ¢ 368 6 Br itish Malaya... 
f CORRE SSC Pa a a Sc 
: IBOAUE ee tess sada rhe 9 =a 
Netherlands. alti ate 
aie Netherland Indies. a 
er New Brunswick........ No. America .. |British Empire. ,.. 
; New Caledonia........ Australasia... }France,.......... 


British Mandate. . 
.|Fr. & Brit. Prot... 
British Empire. 
New Zealand 
Republic... S 

France. ... ‘ 
. |British Empife. ... 
. Australia. ....... 
British Empire. .. .. 
British Empire. ... 


BE 
Northern Territory. ... 
pies went Frontier 


K 
: British Empire: . 
British : Sastae 
= (Germanye is. oss 


British Empire, . 
British Empire. ... 
British Malaya. . 
British Mandate. . 
-.|Republic. .... shares 
+ dtidia . Se se oee aa 
British Empire. ... 
Republic... .. oa 
British Empire. . 
‘British Malaya. . 

. |British Malaya. . 


RepEeua. hiniercttele's 
British Empire. . 
bhi 


-| France, 

British Empire. . 
. |British. Empire. . 
Netherlands...... 
Kingdom,........ 


-|Empire.... si... 05 
Germ: 

3 ee 
Fran 


Sardinia. REL CRCE ean Burope.-... i a nan i 
fe weie'e «alee fINO. ca... |B 
PA BARONY S20...) Scacd< EOUPODO....''., British Knapire. J. 
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World Facts—Population and Area of ‘Foreign Countries — 


Area, 
Square 
Miles 


65 


166,096 
83 


5,2 
523,620 
$4,263 
1,309,682 
1241556 


150,470 
3. 


8,764,586 
743 


F Popula- Capital_or cnt \ 


— tion 


; 11,218| Vaduz 
188,598 


peg 4 
246,712 ore ete France 7) 
370,764|St. 
420,861 Post Louis 
910,826|Schwerin 
152,000) Memel 


19,473,741|Mexico City 
,805| Brazzaville 
520|St. Pierre ¥# 
3,464,952|Tiraspot 
427,211|Ternate 
23,973| Monaco 
850,000/Urga 
2,332,522|Brno 
7,093,720| Rabat 
750,000) Tetuan 
60,000|Tangier = | 
4,995,750) Lourenco-Margq 
6,557, *302 Bangalore 
2,018, ee PietormariteGina! 
296,009|Seremban 
3,000,000) Kidayah 
5,600,000! Kathmandu 
8,728,569| Amsterdam 
67,000,000| Batavia 
- 457,401| Fredericton _ 
53,245| Noumea 
300,000|St. John’s 
668,871/Salamaua 
§4,531'Vila 
2,828,639 Sydney 
1,631,414] Wellington, 
1,013,946)Managua 
1.809.576 Niamey 
21,040 “720 Lagos 
3) Kingston 
, 1,279, 78 Belfast 
12; 358| Darwin 


> 
ee 
SIC Fh Pe 


on 


EERE de » 
~— 


1,684,194/|Berera 
"582, 400|Oldenburg 
* _ 500,000) Muscat 
3,787,655|Toronto i 
"790. 3 Bloemfontein — 


221,800)Kuala Lipis 
a yeep °664 Jerusalem 


Port Moresby © 
1, -040,420 Asuncion 


Warsaw 
6| Lisbon Wy 
aa Charlottetown 
48,809/Santa Cruz. 
41 762,040 Berlin 


"298,2 
13,291,000/Bucharest 


182,182,600|St. Petersburg 
"863.7 736 Saarbrucken 
4 710\ Jamestown, 
3, 396|St. Pierre 
SSH 
Sal 
s 8 vador 
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E-Country. - ‘ Area, 


Government or], Ware Popula- Capital 
or ey te Ruling Power es api - Re Chief 
ie ee Se 


ny ~ 131 54,162/Buckeburg 
.- | British Empire. ; 5, 006, 700| Edinburgh 
diel Taine gaa Ces ac Asia. ........| British Malaya. 3,1 01,552|Kuala Lumpur 
mest France. ... ., 1,400:374)8t- Louis 
ie elgra 
poe Empire. 3 tora. 


. »701 
5 +150) Victoria 
British Entpire, . . .’ 20!500!Lerwick 


Beene. 3 Stee KLAN sss. ee ghee +3 4,000,078 /Palermo 
Leone. . Cs : mpire,... 1,672,000| Freetown 
Bem ifodep q’t.... 4 $32 608 Thi, 
Bane tOhiiess ' 535,008) ........ 
meurkestan)......... § 1s 3,300,000).. Sac. gas eee 
NS oh aly +: 6 ace sie : g 21450,096 praviclava 
pe 4\Zagreb 


ao ean Papeete 


er a AHN | s Asia British Empire... : 
--,.| British Protect. ... 
(ses ohana Protect. a> 


44,24 
1,300,000 | Mogadisho 
6,342,477|Khartoum 
er ‘Adelaide . 
British Empire 0 


. | British Mandate. : 4,194] Windhoek 
; sue ee | RODUDHG i... 6.x <5 26, an 188|Madrid 
bergen Dae meh sey é Europe ,...55. Ni ay 2'700 Longyearbyen 


aly 
c . |British Empire. ... 
uses Ie . | British Fmpire.... 


wipes ss a + 1,435,895 |Singapore 
ap aed glk France 3,635,073|Bamako 
oo any eat 8.721 2,945 ,261/Reiehenberg 
+». |Netherlands....., 9,000,000|Batavia 
. | British pope 7 156,715|Mbabane 
. |Kingdom.....,, 6,458,221 |Stockholm 
Republic PE 4,265 ,703|Berne 
3,630,000|Beirut 
Be MUise alt gripind' se JABIB, 5 obi ostenl, | USSR. os cns cece 485,091 |Stalinabad 
a Ae ee 5,231,983| Dar-es-Salaam 
veess 3 ~ Tangler 
Roos. obart 
15, 718'000 Bangkok 
weew eases 1,760 ,595|Weimar 
ees et ae 3,000,000)/Lhasa 
_ ere Portugal... - 2/27! 463,796|Dilly 
- | British Empire... 116 25,358|Port of Spain 
OR «ssc omas French Mandate., 780,497|Lome 
\ -|British Mandate.. 391,473|Lome 
British Protect..., 5 aes 130 Ay kuslots 


ap 3,535,100|Pretoria 
Ee ata po PAIS ws <5 dha! paw aya 211,041/Trengganu 
Brigit = eee bare os |W ®.| British Empire. .., 506,316|Port au Epau 
Seis Africa........| British Empire... 12 165|Edinburg! 
wane ¢ PAITIOR cee «ha France... ....< 2,608,313 
pe 17,869,901 |Ankara = 
RS RRistie seeasians. elem 17,384 3,985) Ashkhabad 
British Empire.. . 226 5,300/Grand Turk 
aisidip vitke ¢ ¥ Asia. ..| Soviet Republic. .. 192,695,710| Moscow 
; "3 Afr & WERNEG ss << sev eee 238,767 833,916|B 
3,825,608 


aie cas. 2 8S.R,. nae 38,960,221 
ion of So. Africa.... 
ed Kingdom....... 
i vinees 


10,367,976 
2,00 George's 
ze 907, trade ee stuttgart 
16300; *000 oeeida 


erie ENO, h Empire... 4,914| Dawson 
ic CEN a Sa British Provect.. 1,020 250.000 Zanzibar 


_Arm$ Bomber Flies Through Hurricane 


r ilots made a-successful| the sea. Winds were twisting counterclockwise 
ee Army eh met tes the Atlantic Coast} There were three motions—a forward motion of 
14, 1944) to obtain for the first time in-| the plane at 300 miles, a sideward motion of 100 


da B. ,.Maj.| several thousand feet a minute 
bed ae hee Frank Seed is an *‘On reaching the inner ed “of the storm, the 
“Havoc twin engined bomber. The plane by current lifted us to 5,000 feet. We flew 
- into the hurricane with the winds blowing ose to the center and could see the sun shining 
: Ben 90 miles an hour. Col. Wood said: through a thin mist. The eg es thing we did 
ge storm was like a giant upright funnel} was confirm the fact tha 
the top of the funnel tae 40,000 feet above! a hurricane. 


Papes Armband Warns Soldier of Poison Gas 


@ paper arm- war, the chemically treated armband, is. worn 
ee wrth Ser netig nest nately will warn | ouiside the sone er’s uniform. Before’ os gas 
the presence of poison gases. | can affect an of his body the chemical re- 

ene scientific developments of the | action of the shows its presence. : 


a 
4 
‘ 
: 


tion that may affect the future of aviations| miles from the wind and a downward motion of es 


we can fly through - 


, ie clad i gt v Bs + A si 
“a tis: st z ae Si 
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Population of Important Foreign Cities 


; Source: Latest census figures and latest official estimates 
City Country | Pop. City Country | Pop. » Gity Country | 
Adelaide.... ia. 5,000 Boe eng ees Germany..} 210,175||Osaka, Gr'tr.|Japan..... 
Agta. Tania i 334149 495,185||Oslo........ ‘Norway 
Ahmedabad. ia.....| 313,789||Hakodate...|Japan..... 226,500 -|Italy.. 2... 
: Alexandria..j/feypt....| 685,736||Halle....... 
Algiers... .. 
Allahabad. .|India...,..| 260,631|}Hanchow...|China.....} 506,930}|Paris....... 
Altona......|Germany..| 241,970||Hankow....|China..... 
_Amritsar....|India. ....|. 264,840||Hanover....|Germany..| '472,527||Peiping...../China..... 
Amsterdam ./Holland...| 793;526||Harbin.....|Maneh’k’o.| 330,436||Perm....... 
, f Oy....-:/China.....) 234,159||Havana.....{|Cuba..... 
Bat i Antwerp.... Helsinki... . 
Bing ' Archangel... HiroShima. .|Japan..... 40 Perth....:.. 
Peet VAMritear:. . . Hong Kong. |China.... .|1,071,893|| Piraeus... .. G 
ce 2 Astrakhan. . Howrah. ...|! 2 -| 3 . 
: Athens. .... ers s sinking... . k'o,| 415,264)|Poona...... India “ 
tak Auckland. ..|N, a eee g ye: Porto Alegre|Brazil..... 
ad Avellaneda. . ina. Laie: Portsmouth. 
pepe ts Bagdad.....|Iraq...... Ind Zedereey .....{ 203,695||Poznan..... Poland.... 
Bahia’ ¢.< eet 
Baku....... .S.R...} 809,347] |Isfahan. ,... ..:e+.] 205,000 .|Cz’choslov. 
Re Bangalore...|India..... Istanbul. ... 883,599 
= Bangkok... . ‘ Tvanove- : 
4 Barcelona...|Spain..... Voznesensk/U.S.S.R...}| 285,000)| (Pern’buco)|Brazil..... 
). Batavia.'. 7 Johan’sburg.|U. S.of Afr] 281,706}|Riga....... 
i Belfast. ...: Kalinin. .... U.S:S:R... ,000|| Rio Janeiro. |Brazil..... 
Kaiyuan....|Manch’k’o. Rome 2. 624 Italy... 22. 
: jis Rae India... ... . |Argentina. 
_ Belgrade..../ Yugoslavia] 405,000||Kassel...... Germany .. LO RF OSS 32 ty 
ie penares.:;..\. ja.....| 263,100)/Kazan...... USSR: s. 
Berlin, Gr’tr. Ws ..../U.S.S.R...] 833,432||Salford..... 
Birmingham | & ed Ve Rie teh Germany... 
Germany.. ley): FS. sy U.S.8.R...| 846,293!|Santiago..../Chile..... 
Colombia. . e.......jJapan..... 
OPES Konigsberg..|Germany. . 33 RN Ese HoS 785 
we oat Kuibishey.. . S.R... H <e Soreters 
8 Kure ..|Japan..... 
Australia. . . Argentina. Shizuoka....|Japan..... 
England... * England... ‘Sholapur.... 7 


-|Cz’choslov. 
Germany.. 
Belgium... 

-|Rumania. . 


.|England.,.| 262,900!|Singapore. . . 
Germany..} 701,606 es 


.|Poland. .:.}. 317,700||Soochow.... 
-|U.S.8.R:: 1 1,304 


f E Z Poland.... ‘ Stoke-on-T. .|England.. . 
-|U.S. of . Lond’n,Gr’tr|/England. . . Stuttgart. ..|Germany.. 
-|Venezuela. Lucknow... .|India,.... 87,177||Sverdiovsk..}U.S.S.R... 

i ISWOW! 25 bE Se yeeeisa ye Sd i Sede wes Australia. . 


Beant iy Casablanca . (Lemberg) |Poland..-..| 317,700||Tabriz....,.|Iran...... 
Beis Catania... .. i 244,972)|Lyons Fr: 
ae Cawnpore.. .|India...:.|- 487,324||Madras...__|India..._. 


+, °+ +) Changsha. _; Bhd eh Od ~ 
>. Chemnitz... i } .%..|Spain. ..: | '239,444!|Tientsin. | 

Chellabinsk. 'U.S.S.R. f any... 

t ungking../China..... i 
Cologne... . f BY ge (3 Aeatheaie! te nae de 

ta lombo.... Toulouse France 

- Copenhagen. a : ain os gi 
Cordoba. lates: ‘a eae 914,232|| Trieste... 2 Italy. . 


x 
Pugeaya 
Pm rs De 


ie in Poland... i use 37 2 

\ 219 
Sik myantane ree tice ed ae 4 
-.|Free State. é . .-| 770,000|| Valencia. ° | 4 

, Dethi......\lIndia. ... Montreal. . 
‘ Dne' p’tr’vsk 2)|Montreal 2 
Dortmund. . Sona: E Geueta. - - {1,139,921 8 

Poland : -S.S.R.../4,137,018 


pe 
Se 


.: .{Germany, . ] ite 
piecenar . 5 “8 Voronezh... .JU.S.8S.R.. 


Rrivast r foes in . Bre 230,80 by Su 
Pisses’, (Germany Nagp’ : 


WNN w 
aise 


y 
o 
a 
@ 
5B 
8 
ae 


ae: 


Pete AS * ...{/Japan 
Noein aed ake Goimeny ‘ Yokohama. .|Japan 
644,116|/Oms SSR... Zaporozhie, .|U.S. 


Zargosa....|Spain. ...! 
Zurich......|Switzerl’ 


Bible Is Made io Last 500 Years 


285,732 


WNNWNy wy 


__4 copy of a Bible made to last for 500° 
Placed on the lectern of the First Preabyeien 
ney] ener in core Hoga! ae fo 1938). The f 
os I @ copy o é€ great Oxior e, the editi B : ‘ 
| of which was limited to-forty in the United States. ee Py ine. dearer v as’ a coronation 
i Another copy was presented to the Library of! from the Archbishop of Canterbury... 


ip taeee re 


na Area, Sa. M. 
TED eee: 
“En _ ere dee Reo « 


sin SS ee amen 
erthem Treland...... 
isle of Man 


UROPE (Other)....... 
dreland-Eire........... 
PRUE DI a... «cain 2 
RSS a an 122 
1,724,079 

apr diacre . 1,581,410 
British Provinces. . 865,446 
Native States, Ages.. 715,964 
E 4 Aden, Prot. and Perm.. 112,000 
Pam =y.deb de 5 eed 


29,500 
261,610 
RR Ss 2,226 
tte sl Spode 
ong Kong and Ter ... 301! 
stine (Mandate)... 10,429 


nion of South Africa 
Hope. . 


s os aa. nS i 
tish Spee Africa... 


715,715 
224,960 
50,000 
Mere 374 
1,020 
68,006 
551,555 
Bisel: Raita dak gs 372,764 
aepes 34,081 
99,902 
13,041 
27,699 


yasaland............ 
zibar =p ta 


‘o-Egypt. Soudan. . 
iseension Island! ...... 
. Helena 


ated pop., 1942, 10,708,500 


47 


wer 


Popu{ation 
47,888,958 


41,460.000 


5,006,700 
1,279,745 
49,308 
93,205 
3,278,767 
2,989,700 
20,399 
268,668 
394,953,808 
389,549,617 
295,808,722 
93,189,233 


270,223 
14,667,146 
30,135 
490,585 
1,071,893 
1,568,664 
64,025,730 
*9,979,000 
3,635,100 
2,018,000 
10,800 


3, 730. 100 
314,194 
3,913,343 
660,650 
265,756 
1,381,829 


1,448,393 
156,715 


14,276,647 
62 


tee 
199,520 
6,342,477 
169 

4,710 


aye tT =G7 YY 2 


Area nich Population 


‘Source: Areas are Government figures; population 
latest official estimates 


Area, Sq. M. 
Tristan da Cunha 12 
Seychelles Island....... 156 
Mauritius Island......, 720 
Dependencies. ........ 89 
NORTH AMERICA, 3,847,597 
Canadas 04 i 3,694,863 
Alberta. . 255,285 
British Columbia. 366,255 
Manitoba... . . -. 246,512 
, New Brunswick... .. 27,985 
Nova Scotia. ....{... 21,068 
Ontariois: eles 412,582 
Prince Edward Island 2,184 
Quabet. ccs... 594,534 
Saskatchewan......¢ 251,700 
FUROR. Wee eas he ' 207,076 
Northwest Territories 1,309,682 
Newfoundland....... 42,734 
Labrador.........,.. 110,000 
CENTRAL AMERICA 
British Honduras... ... 8,598 
WEST INDIES......... 12,897 
Bermuda. tiniivciw tt oe 19 
Bahamas... ososs its 4,404 
Barbadoes,............ 166 
JSamalea ht o4% Fh adie 450 
Turks and Caicos Isi’ds 226 
Cayman Islands....... 104 
Leeward Islands....... 727 
Windward Islands... .. 821 
PTUMOR MoE eke 1,864 
ITODBEO oe ns cks 335 tbe 116 
SOUTH AMERICA..... 95,098 
British Guiana........ 9,480 
Falkland islands! and Vi 
South Georgia....... 5,618 
AUSTRALASIA........ 3,272,577 
Atistraliay jo g.50 eis to 974,581 
New South Wales.. 309,4 
WACUOEIA 0 Pas doen 7,884 
Queensland. ........ 670,500 
South Australia. .... 380,070 
West Australia...... 975,920 
ABIMAIIA . . aiia5 ocean 6,21 
Northern Territory.. 523,620 
Capital Territory.... 939 . 
Papua, Territory of. . 90,540 


New Guinea, Mandate, 93,000 


New Zealand........... 
Western Samoa, (M.).. nie 


Nauru, Mandate ...... 
OCEANIA. (2... c0cccss ¢ 24,979 
Fiji Colony........... 7,083 
Tonga Island, Prot... . 25 
Gilbert And Ellice Isi'ds 8 


Brit. Solomon isl. Prot. 
New Hebridgs....2.... 5,700 
Other Pacific Islands... _ 60 

nL Bes 42 ee 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


POPULATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1801-1931 


England 


eRco CVO Ny ROR 


‘Scotland 


4229,124 


“(census of eat has 1,278,7 


Ireland 


i sin 1,418,807 males and 
? 


Males Female; 


21,9 
or 430, "633 


1:464.711 | *23,325,774 


1ota, .or United Kingdom 
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data are latest census figures or 


Population 
. 165 

, 32,150 
420,861 


11,811,371 
11,506,655 
796,169 
817,861 
720,74; 


457, By 


61,068 


. 2,446,107 
32 


54,219 


12,21 
338,822 
668,871 


1 03% poe 
301. 


Fae 
436,091 


‘220,787. 
4,130 


2,838 
Be 
‘ 300 


aes ae ENR sae 
557,631,812 


ee Mandate. The Anglo-Egyptian Soudan and the New Hebrides are Co-dominions, 


Total 


20,893,584" 
6,730,929 


fe 1921. and 1931 figures ‘for males and females and total (last three columns), exclude ate 


Se CeueUs,) 1936, Ireland-Eire has '2,965,854 4,447,047 females. 


d 656,437 females. Total for Ireland, | 


‘ 


*. 


ks ‘¢ C “Vell AGre | ar 


Britain be 
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ies miei Aro eae i 

- Government of Great Britain ' ~ et 

"Th itish Empire covers 13,343,789 sauare miles | 25, 1936); Michael, George Charles, Franklin (bo 
Sie bay, tne. world § lana surface). 11s popu- | July 4, 1942). The Duke of Kent was ear aeaty) - 
lation in the “gereg te, according to the intest | airplan> accident in Scotland (Aug. ’ z 
census and official estimates,.is 557,631,812, more Parliament is the legislative governing bod yi 
then one-fourtn of the innabditants o1 the woria. | for the empire. It consists cf two Lemme = 

The Capital of this vast empire is London. he | House of Lords is made: up of: the.peers 0: 

census (1931) returned the population of the | United Kingdom, to wit: the Royal Dukes, 
metropolitan district of London as 8.202,e18, an | ArchWishops, the Dukes, the Marquises, the Ear. 
increase of 9.7% since 1921, and the County of | the Viscounts, 24 Bishops, and the Barons; also | 

London (registration and administrative district) | Irish peers elected for life; and’ 16 Scottish pe 
ma 


in it as 4,470,814, The area of the City | elected for the duration of Parliament, The 
Be erin 4s 815 acres; the County of London 174,- | membership of the,House of Lords consists of ab 1 
850 acres; Greater London 443,455 acres. 740 members but the voting strength is about 7200 
The Ruling. Sovereign is .George VI, third of the| The House of Commons numbers 615 members 
House of Windsor, whose title is ‘‘by the Grace of | elected by’ direct ballot. Of this House, Englanc 
God, King of Great Britain and Ireland and of the} has 492 members; Wales, 36; Scotland, 74; amd 
‘British Dominions Beyond the Seas, Defender of | Northern Ireland, 13. Clergymen of the Chure 
Hi Seoh samt the wate King George V,, who died | Bugiand, ministers of the Church cacahied, Geet 
(Jan. 20, 1936) and Queen Mary. daughter of the sitting as members, also certain Governmenn 
officers, Sheriffs, and Government contractors 
Women have had the right to vote since 1918 anc 
10. 1936) are eligible to bach saree ; me an Cal 
A A In the last general election Ov. t 
The King, as Prince Albert, Duke of York, mat- | Government—Conservative, National Labor, bai 
ried in Westminster Abbey (April 7, 1923), Lady | Nationalist and Conservative parties) record 
Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon (born 1900), daughter of the | 3; 799 339 votes and won 431 seats in the House of 
Earl of Strathmore and Kinghorne. They have two | Gommons. The Opposition (Labor, Independé 
ehildren: Princess Elizabeth Alexandra Mary (born |r anor Liberal, Independent Liberal, Communisiés 
ae ee ke Rue ot. Ey aii ee ane da ana parties) recorded 10;209,505 vote : 
The children of the late King George V. besides.| 970 Won 18% Seats: at 
the present sovereign are: H. R. H. Prince Edward ae Sete oe ee paseo ee Hous 
Albert, formerly King Edward VIII, created Duke’| 01 Commons Sts & ormal ratifica 
of Windsor (Dec. 12, 1936) (born June 23, 1894). | tion to the declarations of the Imperial Conferences 
married Mrs. Wallis Warfield (June 3,’ 1937): | (1926 and 1930), which were participated in by thi 
"-R. H. Princess Mary, Princess Royal (born | United Kingdom of Great Britain: and “Northe 
‘April 25, 1897), married Viscount Lascelles, K. G.. aretane, gud aoe é rime Mepastere oF foe Bom 
son of the Harl of Harewood (Feb. 28, 1922) and | 2 oe eS oa er Aus’ ral 
who succeeded to the title on the death of “his Pe es Sari hoe D etnte . Ah 0: 
pacer (Gos ae Caen per eee ceo es a ree State an e Donen 
count Lascelles (born Feb. 7, an e Hon. y 4 me 
Gerald Davis (born Aug:21,.1924); H. R. H. Prince | ,, The Conference (1926) defined the Dominions 


Henry (born March 31, 1900), created Duke of | “autonomous Communities within the British E 
Gloucester (March 31, 1928), married (Nov. 6, 1935) | Pire, equal in status. in no way subordinate one t 
Lady Alice Montagu-Douglas-Scott, daughter of | another in “ny aspect of their domestic or foreigs 
- the Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch and Queens- | affairs, though united by a common allegiance’t} 
berry (issue, William Henry Andrew Frederick | the Crown, and freely associated.as members @ 
(born Dec. 18, 1941); H. R. H. Prince George (born | the British Commonwealth of Nations, . .s. Ever 
‘Dec. 20, 1902), created Duke of Kent (Oct. 9, | self-governing member of the Empire is master & 
1934), married (Nov. 29, 1934) Princess Mariana, | its destiny. In fact, if not always in form, if i 
‘daughter of Prince and Princess Nicholas of Greece | Subject to no more compulsion whatever,’’ t 


Aissue, Prince Edward, born Oct. \9, 1935); Alex- The Government, formed May 10, 1940, with’ 
andra Helen Elizabeth Olga Christabel (born Dec. | changes to Oct. 30, 1944, follows: 
; WAR. CABINET = , 


j Position and Date of Appointment ” Party |Dateo 


ipetennaNMiay.10).1940)0.. J). re ee oben mee Bie Winston Churchill Nov. 30, 18 


Se 
Lord President of the Council (Sept. 24, 1943) and Deputy Prime . 
_ Minister (Feb. 19, 1942)... 00... ee St yiassatirae ae Shot Clement R. Attlee Jan. 3; 
Minister of Production (March 12, 1942)..............c00000 Oliver Lyttelton i f 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Dec. 22, 1940) ........... Anthony Eden 
_, Minister of Labour and National Service (May 10, 1940)... ... Ernest Bevin 
Secretary of State for Home Affairs, and Minister of Home| . ; 
jemmccurity (Nov. 22. 1942), ). 2 ee ciginla, Aid ote, Ret aN Herbert Morrison 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sept. 24, 1943)... 0. .0.05.....4. Sir John Anderson 
Minister of Reconstruction (Nov. 12, 1943).................. Lord Woolton:...} 


The following are Ministers of Cabinet rank, but are not member 
peacetime they waquld be in the Cabinet§ 
MINISTERS 


iF Position , Ministers Position 
& 00 a A 
Agriculture and Fisheries........ R. S. Hudson (C.) | Lord Privy Seal... >... - 
2.3 Gh Ae gga yn Sincl ai at eR Tae Sig .Cherwea 


Burma. ...................Leopold S, Amery (C.) | Pensions.... uF 
BRIO PNGR AT tre yey os cis fe vere siete ee reese a 
Pane pag * Be ve v8 SV ROMER NCCC EES || Re Waeme Ce yare ciate bie «Sains ieee al bi 

shades '....,.-A, Earnest Brown Ae j 


Ry ehereye eeanerd Fert Lord Seiborne i‘ 
Wavireielire ale...’ Richard Austen Butler (C.) | State...4.0............2.0, Rich (Ce 
Food. . 2 SQ Serre anak JJ. Liewellin Supply. “a Ooaistey Bi Sir An : : 
~Fucl and Power. ...... m Lloy eorge own and Country P! 
“EIGETLID Re. ha eee a a . Willink | Trade. ...... ac oe Ser ss 


x sane Mela st . : 
orney-Gener; -...Sir Donald 
Lord Advocate. Sh met ea es bse oneal 


C.— Conservative; L.—Liberal; Lab.—Labor: Lib,-Nat.—Liberal Nationalist; Nat-—National: 


. MINISTERS OVERSEAS 


Mideast cues kc... “Lord Moxne | N i 
Supply in Washington......002002000.. Ben Smith West Athiege 


*Assassinated in’ Cairo, Egypt, Nov. 6, 1944, ya aes 


Two new cabinet posts—Civil Aviation and Social Insur , “28 via 
Swinton chosen to head the former and Sir William surange vere created eae ieelanee neg 
‘ 3 : a 


‘completed. 
‘ 


' 


sl < ‘ 


_ The executive government is vested nomi 
cee, Put fe sete rai in commas 
| 0. i ; m aS the Cabinet. The exi: 

of the Cabinet is dependent on the support: of the 


“majority in the House of Commons. -The Prime 


Year| Revenues | Expendit’s 
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BUDGETS OF GREAT BRITAIN FOR 30 YEARS 
Year | Revenues jkxpendit’s|| Year 


f 
\ - 


ue 
; 
: 
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Minister, who is also First Lord of the Treasury; 
receives a salary of £10.000 a year. His colleagues 
are appointed on his recommendations and he dis- 
penses the major portion of the/ patronage of the 
Crown. 

* 


Revenues 


Expendit’s 


1,195,427,.877| 
1,079, 186,627} 
914,012,452] 812,496,604} | 19: 
837,169/284| - 788.840.211|| 1935 


- | |809! 


DOnnnnwen~a 


0. 
379 


5 ; $26,099,778 


281/8515117.944) 
31,184)859,310,173 
,149} 778,231,289 
|804°629'050|797.067.170 


Ennd'g 
£. Mar31 
795,776,711 eet 


} 


£. 
841,834,441 
902,193,385 |. 
938,046,000 
1,024,804,000 
beananeene 


+ £. 
844,775,143 
896,596,194 
872,580,000 
927,285,000 
1,025,192,000 
1,408,867,000 
2,074,057,000 
2,819,850,783 


829,493,543 | 15 


C ‘ 
tlsat ose eos | 1042. 5 


1945... 


~ 
_  *Estimates. Expenditures do not include valué of 
5 PUBLIC [TEBT OF 


supplies from the United States under Lease-Lend. 
GREAT BRITAIN Z 


£. || March 31 | = {|} March 31 &. March 31 £. ! 
AS 4,063,644,981|/1924...... -}7,707,537,545)|1931...... . |7,413,278,00 0 
5,921,095,819]/1925. 2... 7,665,880,405)|1932.-.- 2. 7,433,942,880 5°169.280°000 
0 )1926.. 2. : -}7,633,722, 152111933. 2.1... 7,644,952,000 8,931,459, 000. 
7,875,641,961|/1927.. 2.22. \7,652,687,904! 11934. 22.27! 7,822,330,000 98,000,000 
(623,097, 128/|1928... 1.1! 7,714,084,295) |1935, 22... /800,565,000 14.070,000,000 
7,720,532,214|]1929... 212. 7,716,024,047||1936.. 22.7. 7,796,056,000 1,260,597,000 
eat bd 7.812,562,525 || 1930 7,.469,060;000| |1937- 7,797,229.544 


\ BRITISH PRIME MINISTERS FOR 100 YEARS 


' iscount Melbourne 
‘Sir Robert Peel....... 
‘Lord John Russell. 


oat of Derby... 


Mr. Gladstone 


of Aberdeen Mr. Gladstone 


t 


Mr. Gladstone 


| William Kwart Gladstone. |. 
Earl of Beaconsfield 1 


Marquis of Salisbury. 
Marquis of Salisbury. 
Earl of Roseberry.... 


od a eae 1865 || Marquis of Salisbury 
MOINIELDY oo elke 1866!| Arthur James Balfour...._. 
njamin Disraell........... 1868 |; Sir H.Campbell-Bannerman. 1905 


|Herbert Henry Asquith. . 
H..H. Asquith (Coalition) 
David Lloyd George 
>|| Andrew Bonar Law 
Stanley Baldwin. ... 
J. Ramsay MacDonal 
Stanley Baldwin. ....} 
J. Ramsay MacDonald 
Stanley Naldwin...... 
Neville Chamberlai 
Winston Churehill. 
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|The United Kingdom 


Capital, London—Area, $4,279 square miles— 
pulation Latest 47,388,958. 


The United Kingdom,;or British Isles, lie off the 
prthwest corner of Europe, with the North At- 
atic Ocean on the north and west, the North Sea 
4 the east and the English Channel separating it 
om the mainland on the south. The Straits_o7 
er, 18 miles wide, divide it from France. The 
orthern end of Scotland lies due west from the 
Suthern end of Norway. 
‘The climate of the British Isles is equable, mild 
somewhat warmer than that of the continent 
posite, because of the Gulf Stream modifying the 
nperature, which is mean at 48 degrees. Rainfall 
abundant, averaging 35 inches annually, but is 
Seldom heavy at a given time, so that the precipi- 
ation covers longer periods, and fogs often prevail 
parts. 


tortuous, giving very many har- 
and numerous rivers up which 


w that the Scotch have attained a relatively 

hh acre production by intensive cultivation. 

But centuries of tillage have made necessary 

aborate and large use of artificial fertilizers. 

- The prevalent precipitation of moisture, together 
h the mild climate, has induced profuse growth 
vegetation of all Sorts, The Isles were naturally 

vered with forests, which have been largely cut 

to accommodate so large a population on so 
all an area with an average of 504.7 to the 
juare mile. ) ! 

The United Kingdom,is a fascinating country, 

with its varied topography; its hills and valleys, 
joors and heaths; buzzing industries and quiet 

untrysides; narrow winding streets and modern 
tor parkways; quaint fishing villages leaning 
against steep cliffs. Its history may be read 

m ancient castles, towers, battle sites and monu- 

ents. Traces-of every important period in its life 

y still be seen in cities or in isolated sections of 
e country. 
ondon, for years the chief metropolis of the 

orld, ret: its ancient atmosphere—its_ his- 
rie Houses of Parliament—its famous Tower 
nilt by William the Conqueror in the eleventh 
entury. where noted figures in English history 
sre tortured and put to death. In London, also, 

St. Paul’s Cathedral on Ludgate Hill, ‘“‘the 
hh church of the British Empire’; and West- 
mster Abbey, where every English monarch has 

en crowned since William the Conqueror in 1066 

where lie buried kings and queens and many 


persons who have made the grade in English his- 
tory or letters. The chapel of Henry VII is the 
finest example in England of Tudor Gothic and_ 
contains the tomb of Mary Queen of Scots. The / 
House of Lords—in which may be seen the double, — 
royal throne (the King’s chair is slightly higher 
than the Queen’s)—and the House! of Commons, ~ 
are open to visitors without charge on Saturdays 
from 10 A. M. to 3:30 P. M. Many of these land-. 
marks have been damaged by German bombings 
during the war. . 

Although Buckingham Palace is designated the 
town residence of the King, it is at St. James's, 
Palace (built by Henry VIII) that a new Kingis | 
proclaimed and: foreign ambassadors are still “‘ac- : 
credited to the ‘“‘Court of Saint James.”’ * 

the center of London are five parks—Sbt. 
James’s, Green Park, Hyde Park, Kensington Gar- 
dens and Regent’s Park: the first four adjoin each 
other. In Regent’s Park there is an open-air thea- 
ter. St. James’s Park was made-.by Henry VIII as ~ 
a private deer park, so were Kensington Gardens 
and Hyde Park. fi - ; A 

‘There are more traditional’ ceremonies alive in 
peace time London than in any other, city in the 
world; and clothes of every period from - the 
fifteenth century to the present day are worn as 
regular costume. ¢ ; 

The ‘“Yeomen of the Guard’’ at the Tower oi | 
London are in Tudor dress; the band of the Life ~ 
Guards wears the uniform of Stuart days; the 
learned judges in the neighborhood of the Law 
Courts or the Inns of Court wear full-bottomed> 
wigs and gowns of the late seventeenth century, — 
while “learned counsel’? who plead before them — 
are in the fashion of the eighteenth. The green — 
livery and black top-hats of the bank messengers 
are only one of many examples of the nineteenth 
century. ; 

A famous military ceremony known as ‘““Trooping , 
the Color’ is performed on the Horse Guards’ 
Parade. The perce and pageantry of this occa- 
sion are only equalled by another display of 
pageantry, the famous Aldershot Military to 
which, though it takes place 30 miles out of the 
capital, is definitely an event of the London 
seasoh. The State Opening of Parliament, usually, 

November, w. a the King 
ede 


{i 


\ en 
yw 


i 


\ 


London is 9 city of light and shade; and there are 
few more beautifyl city vistas in the world than 
Whitehall on an/afternoon in spring. 

The whole of England abounds in sites of his- 
toric interest. The ‘‘Shakespeare Country’ is 
about 80 miles from London in the county oi 

. Warwickshire. It lies at the very gates of _the 
industrial Midlands. ‘Here is Birmingham, Eng- 
land's ‘‘Second City,’’ where the automobile aud 
the jewelry come from. The city library boasts the 
biggest Shakespearean collection in the world. At 
Stratford-on-Avon one can still see the house 
where Shakespeare was born, the house to which 
hie retired, his burial place in the parish church, 
aud innumerable other records and relics of his life. 
O59 The Snakespeare Memorial Theater, built by funds 
subscribed from Britain and the United. States, is 
an interesting example of modern architecture. 
Only a few miles from Stratford is Leamington Spa, 
which rose on the fame of its saline springs to 
become one of the best-known and most attractive 
spas in the eountry. Nathaniel Hawthorne lived 
here; George Eliot laid the scenes of all her novels 
in the neighborhood. Sulgrave Manor, the home of 
Washington’s ancestors, is within easy reach. 
‘ Canterbury, 53 miles southeast of London, where 
St. Augustine founded a Benedictine monastery 
(597), is the ecclesiastical capitdl of England, fa- 
mous all the world over for its magnificent cathe=- 
dral, and as the See of the Church of England’s 
Spiritual head, the Archbishop of Canterbury. The 
stone steps leading to the shrine have grooves in 
them, made by praying knees of thousands upon 
thousands of pilgrims who have visited the church 
Since long before’ the time of Chaucer, whose 
_Canterbury Tales form one of the masterpieces of 
literature. 2 
The lakes and highlands of Scotland are noted 
tor their beauty and have been made the subject 
-of poetry and song. Edinburgh, the capital, is an 
attractive city of gray old streets, wide classic 
squares; spires, pinnacles and turrets contesting 
with one another in a sort of confusion. Points of 
interest to the tourist include Edinburgh castle 
overlooking the city; thehouse where John Knox 


POPULATION OF CITIES OF OVER 100,000 IN GREAT BRITAIN, 1931 CENSUS ~ 


~~ rFopula- 
Cities tion 


8,202,818 


Cities 
Portsmouth 


\ “Manchester.....2250 7: 
LE ae a 
Edinburgh...,........ 


Tottenham 
Birkenhead 


376/639 
Nottingham...... “96S ROL | Rrenaa 
London had an estimat: 


county and 4,637,200 in 


ed 1938 population of 8 
the ‘‘outer ring’’. 
The Established Church of Scotland is P - 
_ . terion with 1.278.297 members as Shrnsatei ee 
eh Ghee eee ae anesend 614,021 Roman Catholics. 
t ere are about 300,000 Jews i I 
Kingdom with approximately 200 pyndegee 
- The total number of emigrants of British origin 
to pee, other than Europe from (1853-1938) was 
ay The net excess of emigrants from th 
| Kingdom and ara Treland . over pie das: 
_ (1939) was 23,540; (193%) it was 8,831. Emigration 
j for four years to non-European countries was: 


1936 1937 
1,638 2,423 ay 


England, Wales, f 
the Channel Islands have ‘a total land 


Scotland, the Isle of Man and 


ag ees ann agricultural acres, divided (1939) = 
: ; Grazing Pastur 
alee tag basseeeee. 3,794,000 13,550,000 8 aot ob 
| Scotland’ :.°):71:!/t0'4e5'o00  77433°009, 938.000 
Isle of Man ......: 4 “23/000 ~~" 3300 


1,000 
The aggregate ‘number. of h . 
Seth (1u3¥) is: From one to ene Weta 
mi five to 50 acres, 193,977; from 50 to 300 arcs’ 
} sees more than 300 ecres, 14,235 * 


\ 
\ 
\ 
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,700,000 with 4,062,800 in the city and aam: 


© principal agricultural products are wheat, 


lived; Holyrood Palace where the Stuart kings and — 
cueens lived out their ill-fated lives 
Street. Not far from Edinburgh are Li 
and Loch Katrine in the Trossach country, ma 
famous by Sir Walter Scott. ~ ‘ f 

The border country is a loose term describing the ; 
greater part cf 100 miles which. separates Edin= 
burgh from the English border line. It is a land | 
soft green and brown in color, of rounded hills, a. 
land of shepherds ‘hit huge flocks. The border has 


had the stormiest hi 


y ‘ é 
On the east coast of Scotland about half-w 
between Edinburgh and Dundee is situated 
city of St. Andrews, the birthplace of golf, 3 
The Protestant Episcopal is the Established | 
Church of England, of which the King is thes 
supreme governor, possessing the right to. nominate 
to the vacant archbishoprics and bishoprics. There 
are two archbishops (of Canterbury and York), 4t} 
bishops and 39 suffragan bishops. - 
membership. of ! 


ay! 
bi 


A recent summary of the active 
certain churches follows: 
Anglicans ........ 
Methodists .. 


Presbyterians 
Quakers 
Christian Scientists 
Wesleyan Reform Union........ 
Independent Methodists 
Moravians 


gees 


8: 


mt 
al Ser RS 


‘| Foputa- |} 


Oldham’... 620075 
Middlesborough. 
Wolverhampton 
Walthamstow 
Jiford... 

Leyton 

Norwich 
Stockport 
Blaekburn 
Gateshead... . 
Southend-on-Sea. . 
Prest 


Rlack pool 


inistrative 


barley, oats, beans, 

mangold and hay. ro 
Great Britain imports about four- "the 

breadstuffs and fruits she consuiass: one Eaikaea 


meat, eggs and dairy prod 
the-fish and vegetables, Hess Sea Oa 
Tesourees. There 


he annual output 
lue. The ye Bee 


potatoes, turnips, swedes, 


fireclay; chalk: gyr 
n, ore; \ganister 
moulding and. Pig: 
+ and_dolomite, 


aot is largely in manuf 


argoes at the ports of the United Kingdom during 


&ntered With Cargoes 


‘ 
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— . 
a ; TONNAGE AT BRITISH HOME PORTS ; 
@ net tonnage of the British and foreign vessels in foreign trade that entered and cleared with 


recent years was: 


293 . 


ee Set Se ee CE Tt 
' Cleared With Cargoes 


British Foreign Total British Foreign Total 
Tons Tons Tons Tons 

22,928,000 | 63,716,000 42,619,000 23,234,000 65,853:000 x 
22,080,000 | 60,275,000 38,165,000 20,175,000 | 58,340,000 
5,52 20,549,000 56,070,901 34,850,000 20,591,000 55,441,000 
»3E 25.064,297 60,428,109 33,856,000 21,796,000 55,653,000 
; 26,542,000 62,669,000 33,798,662 22,290,908 56,089,570 
x ; 27,581,000 63,629,000 34,302,032 23 091,865 57,321,896 
38,055,000 29,360,000 67,415,000 34,302,000 22.516.000 56,818,000 
39,289,000 31,130,000 70,420,000 35,893,000 25,407,000 61,390,000 
38,909,000 29,463,000 68,372,000 34,511,000 24,370,000 58,881,000 


The merchant marine of Great Britain, July 1, 
+ Was composed of 6,722 steam and motor ships 
17,891,134 gross tonnage, and 289 sailing vessels 
# 93,024 gross tonnage; total, 7,009 vessels of 17,- 
984,158 tonage. 
United States ships with cargoes entering British 
ports totaled 3,118,798 tons in 1938, 3.302,661 (1937), 
,085,763 (1936), 3,004,000 (1935), 2,549,000 (1934) 
Great Britain’s principal peace time imports in 
aé order of their monetary value are—food and 
Kk; wood and timber; non-ferrous metals and 
ufactures; wool and woollen rags; raw cotton 
eotton waste; oils, fats and resins; hides and 
mS; machinery; iron and steel manufactures; 
ferrous ores and scrap; tobacco; paper and 
rdboard; chemicals, drugs, dyes and colors: iron 
= and scrap; rubber. 


The chief domestic exports are—cotton yarns, ~ 
manufactures and other textiles; machinery: iron © 
and steel manufactures; vehicles! including ships 


and aircraft; coal; food and 


drink; chemicals, 


drugs, dyes and colors; electrical goods and ap- 
paratus; wearing apparel; earthenware and glass; 
cutlery, hardware, implements; wool and woollen 


Tags. 


The most important colonial re-exports (that ds, 


materials imported from the coloniesanddominions | 


and re-exported from Great Britain) are, in the 
order of their monetary value—wool and woollen 
rags; non-ferrous metals and manufactures; hides 
and skins; food and drink; rubber; oil, fat, resin 
manufactures; raw cotton and cotton waste; 
leather, machinery, cutlery, hardware, implements; 


non-ferrous ores and scra’ 


and manufactures. 


DISTRIBUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN’S TRADE, 1938 


e¢ not enu- 
erated 40.39 | 49.87 

here are f@tr railway systems in the United 
dom with a total mileage of 20,080. Public 
Ways extend for 179.630 miles. 
he Government leased (3941) the country’s rail- 


ttt 


d any increase in rail and freight charges. The 
€ement operates from Jan. 1, 1941, retroactively, 
duration of the war and for at ieast one 
thereafter. . : 
€ telephone service is a part of the postal 
tem. The number of telephones in Great Britain 
43) was 3,535,310. London in its exchange area 
| 1,067,681 telephones. 
British civilian aircraft flew (1942) approximately 
00,000 air miles with 43,000 passengers, 850 
of mail and 2,350 tons of freight. 
ocial welfare legislation 1s well advanced in 
Britain. The National Health Insurance Acts 
the pees dame Insurance Acts 
ons Act (1936) and 


ry insurance against sickness and unemploy- 
t; and for pensions for widows, orphans, and 


age of entry into unemployment 
ance for boys and girls was lowered from 16 
s to 14 (the age at which the juvenile is no 
er Yequired to attend school) (Sept. 3, 1934) 
ance was extended to cover agricultural 
cers; Breb ono ahaa : d to cover about 700,000 
an ,0 emalés. ; 
most celebrated of British universities dre 
ord and Cambridge, each with colleges founded 
e thirteenth century, and inextricably inter- 
din the fabric of Loot history. But there 
fé many others in England, London, Durham, 
chester, Birmingham, Liverpool, Leeds, Shef- 
Bristol, and Reading (1926); in Scotland, St. 
itews, Edinburgh, Glasgow and Aberdeen; and 
in Wales. Elementary education is compulsory 
five 14 years of "age. , 
monétary unit of Great Britain is the pound 
g With an average value of $4.00. 
armed land forces of Great Britain Sat to 
| were, ci manesed of, the Regular Army, the 
torial Army and the Reserve Forces. The 
ar Army, commonly known as the British 
“serves at home and also overseas. The Terri- 
al , corresponding to the National Guard 
United States, serves only at home in peace 
+ has been asked to serve overseas in war 


ds for a fixed annual rental of £43,000.000 to. 


Imp. |; Exp. \| Country | Imp. ; Exp. Country 
% N |Foreign— F — 
£49 | 440 |lUnited States,....| 1281 | 45 |[FQrces 
8.53 | 4.78 ||Argentina...._/.: 419 | 411 ee 
7841 8.11 oo ole SB 256 ee 
5.09 | 4.09 Al} 3.35 
1.59 | 8.39 57 | 3:21 PSR 
3.05 | 4.32 19 | 42.79 ||Switzerland....-.: 
1.32 | 2.36 67 |" 2.49" hE 
7.43 | 8.48 02 | 1.75 ie 
: -| 1.25 1.67 .09 oe umani: 
b. Brit.. (incl 6 1.84 ||Tot. Foreign(incl. 


those not enu- 
meratecd)...... 


Conscription was adopted (April 27, 1939) and — 
provides six months of training after which thet 
conscript has the option of entering the Terri- 
torial Army for a period of three and a half years. 
Those who decline are registered in the Regular 


P; woollen, worsted yarns 


59.61 | 50.13. 


t 


Army Reserve. The Reserve Forces. consist of the 
Army Reserve—men who have completed their 
service in the Regular Army—the Supplementary , 
Reserve of Officers and the Supplementary Re- © 
serve, the Militia and the Territorial Reserves. | 
Parliament passed (May 22, 1940) the Emergency | 
Powers Defense Bill that gives the Government | 
the right to conscript every person and every penny 


in the realm for the duration of the war. 4 

The national conscription bill provides for com- 
pukory national, service by women, 19 to 31 years © ~ 
old, and for men, 18 to 46 years old. Girls, 16 _ 
and 17 years old are registered and listed for 


been 


trainin 


The Ning has undergone a vast expansion 
gram but the additional construction has not be 
announced in detail although it is known to be 
large. The estimates (1939-1940) provided for a per- 


sonnel of 145,000 by March 31, 1940, not including 
the Royal Marine Police. Reserves total 70,000. For 
1940 the total naval personnel, 
mobilized reserves, was estimated officially to be 
250,000, but this figure has since been increased. 
By the end of 1943 Great Britain had completed 


submarines. 


Auxiliary Air Force. 


15 battleships and battle cruisers, six aircraft, car- 
riers, not including escort vessels, 63 cruisers, an 
estimated 330. destroyers, and an estimated 90 


including the ~ 


The Royal Air Force consists of the Royal Air he 
Force, the Air Force Reserve, the Auxiliary Air ~ 
Force, the Air Training Corps and the Women’s — 


The establishment of the Royal Air Force-(1938- 
1940) was 118,000 exclusive of those serving in 
India. The British Empire Training Plan provides ~ 
for the training of 20,000 pilots a year. The recruits — 
are drawn from Great Britain, Australia, New — 
Zealand and other parts of the Empire and are 
trained in Canada. The plan was reported (1940) 
as far ahead of schedule. To Civil Aviation, there 
was allotted (1939-1940) £4,787,000 to provide ex- 
pansion and improved equipment for the Empire 
Mail S2rvice and the establishment of an inter= — 
island service in the West Indies. 
were given to! light airplane clubs and for the 
development of gliding. : 


Subsidies also 


' 


s 4 
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Northern Ireland ~- 


i (ULSTER) 

Six of the nine counties of Ulster, the northeast 
corner of, Ireland, constitute Northern Ireland. 
with the parliamentary boroughs of Belfast, 
and Londonderry; they are Antrim, Armagh, Down 
Londonderry, Fermanagh and Tyrone. The country 
has a population (census of 1937) of 1,279,745 
and an area of 5,238 square miles. 

Although it has its own Parliament, Northern 
Ireland is politically a part of the United Kingdom. 
The Prime Minister is Sir Basil Brooke (appointed 
May 1, 1943). The Governor is the Duke of Aber- 
corn (appointed 1922). Belfast is the capital. 

The finest scenery in Northern Ireland is to be 
found on or close to the coast line. From Belfast 
there runs northward along the coast of the county 
of Antrim the ‘‘Corniche’’ of No:vthern Ireland, a 
perfectly engineered road running for nearly 100 
miles, walled off by sheer green and white cliffs on 
the landward side. i 

The Antrim road takes the visitor to the most 
famouse of the sights of Northern Ireland, the 
Giant’s Causeway, which consists of a perfect 
honeycomb of stone columns, 40,000 in all, each 
having the shape of a polygon or hexagon. How 
these stones came to be cut to such exact mathe- 
matical shapes is still a mystery unsolved by 
geologists. Along the north coast. at the head of 
a long inlet of the sea, Lough Foyle, is the city of 
Londonderry. Lough Erne with its 40 islands is one 
of the most famous of lakes, and Lough Neagh the 
largest in the British Isles. 

A separate parliamentary and executive govern- 
ment for Northern Ireland was established (1920) 
and ‘‘contracted out’’ of the newiy established 
Trish Free State (Dec. 1922). The Parliament con- 
sists of a Senate of 26, and House of Commons of 
52, both elected with power to legislate in loca) 
matters except such as are of Imperial concern or 
Specifically reserved to the Imperial Parliament. 


.Northern Ireland returns 13 members to the House 


of Commons. p 

The bulk of the taxation is imposed and col- 
lected by the Imperial authorities, which makes 
certain deductions and remits the remainder to 
the local exchequer. The British pound is the 
monetary unit. The budget (1943-1944) estimated 
receipts at $16,679,000 and expenditures at $16,- 

Northern Ireland is preponderantly Protestant 
The religious population follows: Roman Catholics 
428,290; Présbyterians, 390,931; Protestant Episco- 


) palians, 345,474; Methodists, 55,135; other sects, 


59}915. Elementary education is compulsory. The 
Queens University of Belfast (founded in 1849) is a 
well-known institution of higher learning. 

griculture—particularly the raising of ee and 
live stoeck—is an important undertaking. The 
principal crops include wheat, oats, barley, pota- 
toes, turnips, fruit and hay. Mineral wealth is 
confined primarily to chalk. clay, fireclay, flint 
gravel and sand, granite, igneous rock, limestone. 
Yock salt,°sandstone and diatomite. 

Linen weaving and shipbuilding are the chief in- 
dustries. The manufacturing of linen gives direct 
employment to about 70,000 persons, the number 
of spindles being 875,000. Ropes and twines, cloth- 
ing, aircraft, tobacco, soaps, aerated waters, hosiery 
and underwear are other important products. 


sh Ireland 
f (EIRE) 


Capital, Dublin—Area, 27,187 square miles— 
Population (1941) 2,989,700. 


jreiand, an island in the Atlantic Ocean near | 


the European mainland and separated from Great 
Britain by St. Georges Channel, she Irish Sea and 
the North Channel, is a picturesque country con- 
sisting mainly of a central plateau surrounded by 
isolated groups of hills and mountains. The coast 
is much indented by the sea, affording many inlets 
and coves. Because of a luxurious growth of rich 
green vegetation, Ireland has. been called the 
‘Emerald Isle.” The prevailing winds are westerly, 


‘conducing to a climate generally mild and moist 


The mean jannual temperature ranges from. 48 
degrees in the north to 52 degrees in the south. 
Dublin has an average temperature of 39 in the 
coldest month and 60 in the warmest. There are 


‘numerous lakes (called loughs), the best known 


of which are situated in Killarney. The most im- 
portant river is the Shannon, about 200 miles long. 
Some mountains attain ‘an altitude in excess of 
3,000 ft. Wildlife is scarce, and there are no 
Bie ein be interest to victt i 

point of interest to visitors is an old 
the village of Blarney, four miles northwest a 


"Cork, built ona limestone rock on the site of an 


older stronghold erected 1446)> ob Co-mac 
M’Carthy. Some 20 feet from the top of the castle 
is a famous stone called the Blarney Stone which, 


} 
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but has* been redesignated 5 : 
name for Ireland under the new Constitut 
The Constitution 2 


lished by the Constitution shall have the san 
area and ex ent of application as those /of th 
Irish Free State. 2 5 


appointed by the Taoiseach (Prime Ministers 
who.is the Head of Government. Of the remain 
ing 49, the universities elect six and the bal, 
are elected from five panels of candidates estab 
lished on ‘a vocational basis, representing the fog 
lowing public services and interests—(1) Nations 
Language and Culture, Literature, Art, Educatia 
and other professional interests that may be di 
fined by law from time to time; (2) Agricultug 
and allied interests, and fisheries; (3) Labo 
whether organized or unorganized; (4) Indust) 
and commerce, including banking, finance, af 
countancy, engineering and architecture; (5) Pu) 
lic administration and social services, includizi 
voluntary social activities. : “ft 

The Dail Eireann consists of 138 members elect; 
by the people. In the general-election (May @ 
1944) the final standings of the parties as cae 
pared with the previous Parliament were, Fian2 
Fail, 76; against 67; Fine Gael, 30, against @ 
Farmers, 9, against 9; Labor, 8, against 17;-N 
tional Labor, 4, against none; Independents, 2 
against 13. ¥ 

The Senate considers and amends legislatib 
but has no veto power. The Government exercisl] 
the executive power. The President, on the advi 
of the Taoiseach, summons and dissolves Dail Bin 
ann. He signs and promulgates laws; and (on t/ 
nomination .of Dail Hireanh) appoints the Prix 
Minister and other members of the governme 
The supreme command of the Defense Forces 3 
vested in him. im | 

The President is Douglas Hyde, elected witht 
opposition (May 4, 1938), Eamon de Valera ¥ 
re-elected Prime Minister (June 9, 1944). Lm 

Under the terms of a treaty concluded (April ‘ 
1938) with Ireland, Great Britain surrendered i 
treaty Mgbisgyer the Irish ports of Cobh (Quee 
town), Be-e “Haven and Lough Swilly ‘‘togeth 
with the buildings. magazines, com 


struments and fixed armaments’’ at those pr 
The agreement also provided for the payme! 
£10,000,000 by Ireland as the final settlement | 
all the outstanding financial matters between t 


ides) religion with an enrollment of 2,77. 
Other chief sects are: Protestant Episcopal, 
Presbyterian, 28,067; Methodist, 9,649. : 
The population of Dublin, with its four suburH 
districts, has increased from 
epeented lation Tibsey as 1939). . Bar 
eir population are: Cork, 80,765; 
41,061; AT 27,968. ue Ling 


bage, flax an h : 
Elementary education is free and cofneulteem t 

required study in ale 
tional schools. The National University of Ir 1 


) ask 
an appropriation of £9,087,512 f i 0) 
which would not exceed 250,000 oul eee OI 
Defense expendit cobs om 
Ra) iA ti ures (1942-1943) 
‘tue monetary unit. is the Irish ( 
Tab ye athe British. peti ir 
- re estimate : “W) 
penditures at £46,169,000,, “" “4582.00 and ) 


x 


ear % 7 - : 
ritish European Possessions | 
ibraltar, the rock at the southernmost point 
pf the Iberian Peninsula, guards the entrance to 
Mediterranean. The width of the strait divid- 
hed Europe from Africa is*14 miles. The Rock has 
nm in British possessionasince 1713. It has been 
borated. tunneled and armed. until it is con- 
fered impregnable. A large and secure harbor 
S been constructed at its foot. As a naval base 
3 position is of the greatest strategic importance, 
fThe Rock is 234 miles long, 34 of a mile wide and 
1.396 ft. in height; the area is nearly two square 
les; a nurrow isthmus connects it with’ the 
anish mainland. 
e fixed population (estimated, 1939) is 20,399. 
The natives are mostly Roman Catholics. Educa- 
mn is compulsory between five and 14 years of 
lage. The monetary unit is the pound sterling, but 
Spanish money circulates freely, 
_Gibraltar is a Crown Colony. 
_.Malta, an island 17 miles long by eight wide and 
miles tue south of Sicily in the Mediterranean 
and about i80 miles from the African coast, 
has had centuries of stormy history. It was an- 
mexed to the British Empire (1814) following the 
(Napoleonic wars and has been greatly strengthened 
hd made into a base for repair and refitment for 
‘the British fieet. The area is $5 square miles, The 
@ieighboring island of Gozo has an area of 27 
iduare miles“which with Comino one square mile 
it ings the total for the group to 122 square miles. 
The civil population (1939) is 268,668. 
_ Farming is the prime industry, chief crops being 
en ta potatoes, onions, beans, vegetables 
¢ 


ruits. 
India 


| Capital, New Dethi—Area, 1,581,410 square miles 
‘Population (census, 1941) 388,997,955. 


8 ‘The name India describes the central peninsula 
Southern/Asia, south of the Himalayas, reaching 
utan and Thibet; on the south by the Bay of 
Stward to Siam, French Indo-China and China. 
is bounded on the north by Afghanistan, Nepal, 
engal, the Indian Ocean and the Arabian Sea: 
‘the west by the Indian Ocean, the Arabian Sea, 
a and Afghanistan. Its territory is as large 
that of the United States east of the Rocky 
puntain States. Burma was separated from India 


The climate ranges from the extremely hot in 
southeast to cooler elevations of the north- 
mountains, the whole being tropical in gen- 
character. The highest point in the world is 
Everest, 29,141 ft., in the Himalayas, between 

dia and China. 
Approximately 20%. of the area is forested. 
long the timber products being sandalwood,: teak, 
nwood, deodar, satinwood, date palm, cocoanut, 
, banyan and acacia. 2 
The country is essentially = ginger 70% of 

People living therefrom. The most important 
Dp is tea and engages the daily employment of 
arly @ million persons. Other principal agricul- 
al products are: rice, coffee, wheat, sugar cane. 
ton, jute, linseed, mustard, sesamum, cdstor 
d, groundnut and rubber, Corn, barley, tobacco 
d indigo are also grown. 
“India has an unusually wide range- of miyerals 
md was famous for its riches even before the time 


£2 


arco Polo. The country has yielded much gold. 
er, diamonds and rubies to the western world. 
most important minerals today are coal, 
‘oleum, gold, lead, manganese, salt, silver. tin, 
. copper, tungsten, iron and zinc. 
he chief industry, after agriculture, is the 
aving of cotton cloths, followed by silk rearing 
Weaving. shawl and carpet weaying, wood- 
ng and metal-working., 


a \ CITIES OVER 200,000 
\Cities with more than 200,000 inhabitants with 
: 194] census population are: 


y Pop. City Pop. 
tta_....; 2,108,891 )| Nagpur. .>.., 301,957 
mbay..... 1,489,883]|Agra........ 284,149 
dras.:...- 77,4 enares : 63,100 
Hyderabad... _739,159/) Allahabad. . 260,630 
Bahore...... / 71,659 || Poona......- 258,197 
imedabad. . 591,267 || Bangalore. .. 248,334 
BR kei 8 adura. 3... 239,144 
wnpore. .. 487,324|| Dacca....... 213,218 
tsar. .... 91,010 || Sholapur.... - 212,620 
now.... 387,177 || Srinagar... .. 207,787 
pees 379,292 )| Indore... .... 203,695 
TR 359,492 


Whe following table shows the distribution of 
. population by ‘communities. In former census 
he distribution was by religion. ' 
: population of India recorded by community, 
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‘of viceroy is five years. 


295 
Community Number 
Hindus, scheduled castes..........,.. 48,813,180 


Hindus, others 


206, 117,326 


Christians—Indian Christians. . 6,040,665 
5 Anglo-Indians..... San any 140,422 
” Others 135,462 
“ Cele. Seo ee 6,316,549 
Sikhs...... < fS RAAS SS & 5,691,44 
NISAE SMe patel. ao ib = pidatoneis ‘ 1,449,28 
en SS Ne ee ee 114,890 
Budahists oe. ke 00 
OWS UER GE hs eeu a) elas geace Meee 22,480 
STURN ese Teme beh hy dares co ce see 25,441,489 
CUMS Pec hasticc< sb is cate eee 409,877: 


The balance of the total population of India, viz., 
2,331,332, was not recorded by community. It can, 
however, be regarded as Muslim, thus making the 
total of Muslim community, 94,389,428. 

In British India (1941) there were 213,927 “‘rec- 
ognized’’ educational institutions with 15,179,323 
scholars; and 18,862 ‘‘unrecognized’’ schools with 
590,567 scholars. There are 16 universities. In the 
past the test of literacy in the Indian census was 
ability to read a letter and write the answer. In 
the 1941 census the test of literacy was ability to 
read only. There was a 70 per cent increase in 
literacy among the Indians on, this basis in 1941 
over 1931. The male increase was 60 per cent and ° 
the female 150. 2 

Christian missionaries, Catholic and Protestant, 
exceed 6,000 in number. They conduct more than 
12,000 ‘“‘recognized’’ schools, operate more. than 
200 hospitals and many centers for welfare work. 

There are more than 45 races speaking 200 lan- 
guages, 2,400 castes and tribes, and 700 feudatory 
states. Each cult, caste and tribe adheres strongly 
to its religious beliefs and social rules, many of 
them! with fanaticism. 

Units of the British Regular Army, the Indian 
Army, Auxiliary and Territorial Forces, the Indian, 
Army Reserve, the Royal Indian Navy, the In- 
dian State Forces, the Royal Air Force/and the In- 
dian Air Force form the defense. Members of the 
British Regular Army in -Indian service are paid 
by India. The Auxiliary Force is composed of per- 
sons of British extraction arid is subject to call for 
local service. The Indian Territorial Force com- . 
prises provincial and urban battalions and a Uni- 
versity Training Corps, all subject to general“ 
service. The Indian Army Reserve comprises ie 
servists of all arms. “The Indian States mainta’ 
the Indian State Forces and are trained by British 
officers. The strength of the Indian Army (1942) 
was estimated at 1,000,000. The strength of the 
armed forces (1943) exceeded 2,000,000, all of them 
volunteers. The Royal Indian Navy consists of! 
10 sloops, two corvettes, trawlers, 14 minesweep- 
ers and miscellaneous small craft. F 

India declared war on Finland, Hungary an 
Rumania (Dec. 7, 1941). | 

In London the governmental affairs of India are 
handled by the Secretary of State for India. At 
New Delhi, the capital of India, there is a British 
governor-general and, under the Government of 
India Act (1935), two native legislative chambers, — 
the Council of State and the House of Assembly. 
The former consists of 58 representatives of Brit- 
ish India, the majority of whom are elected on | 
a franchise of some 100,000 persons, and the fre-~ 
mainder of whom are appointed by the native 
rulers. The Assembly consists of 141 representa- 
tives, 39 nominated of whom 26 are officials and 
102 are elected. 

The India Act establishes a federation embracing 
British India and the Native States with 4 wide 
measure of autonomy for some of the provinces. ¢ 
These provinces are: Bengal, Bombay, Madras, — 
Assam, Bihar, Orissa, Punjub, Sind, Central Prov- 
inces, United Provinces, and Northwest Provinces. 
Delhi has, like Washington, a separate adminis- 
tration. Each Province has a Governor appointed — 
by the King, a Cabinet and Legislature set up on 
similar lines except that in Assam, Orissa, Punjab, » 
Central Provinées and United Provinces there is 
only one chamber. : 

The native states of India have always enjoyed 
loca] autonomy, Only in matters affecting India as 
a whole in such posts as telegraphs, customs ang 
currency, have they been subject to British law. 
The British Viceroy and Governor General of 
India is Field Marshal Sir Archibald Percival » 
Wavell (appointed June 18,-1943), The usual vere 

Gold is hoarded in India by all classes of people, 
as a reserve against famine. The wealthy princes 
have accumulated enormous sums. } 

The monetary unit is the rupee with an average 
value of $.30. The budget (1944-1945) estimated — 
revenue at 213,730,000 rupees and expenditures 
272,380,000 rupees. : Tes i 

Sikkim is a state of India in the Himalayas, 
south from Thibet. The area is 2,745 square miles 


3 BRITISH AND NATIVE STATES IN INDIA (1941 CENSUS) _ ee | 
4 . Area - = : f 
: British India (Sao M.) Population States and Agencies (Sq. M.) | Population | 
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and population (1941) 121,520, composed of Bhu- 


tias, chas amd ‘Nepalese: It is governed by a 
es ah under a British protectorate. ‘Cereals. 
fruits ard woolen cloth are the products. 

The Andaman Islands, 204 in number, are in 
the Bay of Bengal, 120 miles from the mainland of 
Burma. Area is 2,508 square miles, and population 
(1941) 21,483 (aborigines not counted). Timber 


wealth is large. The, islands have been used as a \1942) occupation of the islands. 


865.446. | 299,808,722 715,964 |. 93,189,233 
; 166] 49,341.810 || Assam. .........2....-- 12,408 725,655 
Bombay. hl |. geass \ 2o'e4e.840 || Baloenistan.\.023000522. 79546 56.204 
NIDA BUSS) tees oo 77,442 60,306,525 pereds iy AO Hi eee ie pane 2 ye 
Cpe oes PL. 6.24 55,020. engal ays. bade Giese | Ree Laas 
Pe et Flan. .|  eeeeel sseaiosio l}eentralindiar st. (76022. 52.047] 7'506,427, 
OSS SR Se ales aaa 69,745) 36,340,151 Chhattisgarh......-. 2.00. 37.687 4,050,000 
REP SOUINesd & Bel i 8.57 16,813,5 Gelinas SS tA pee é . +422, 
OE Sg a caateala Dea ee Lie Decean (and iolhapur) 10,870 2185 438 
West, Brontier P: 14/263] 3.038.067 ||Guiarat..............0., : 1458,702. 
Bari West, Frontier Prov 32,198 8,728,044 || Gwalloron. J Lak oe ey 26,008 ,006, 159° 
48'136|  4/535.008 || Hyderabad... .. 22221222 82,313] 16,338,534 
+400 583,693 || Kashmir (including || 
31143 33.768 Feudatories) 82,258 4,021,616} 
54.456 501.631 r ‘602 498,754, 
1,593 168,726 || Mysore 29,458] /7,329/140° 
74 917.939 || North 4,986] ~ 2'377,599. 
25 5,26 Orissa. 8,151 3,023,731 | 
Puniab. 38/146] 515031554 
Puniab Hii 11,375] 1,090;644. 
Rajputana 132,559| 13,670,208: 
‘ ikKim... . 2°745 21, 
\ Travancore..... 7,662 6,070,018 
United Provinces. 1,760 928,470 
Western India........1.... 37,894 4,904,156 


ia Burma 
. _ Burma is bounded on the north by Thibet and 
China, on the East by China and Siam, on the 
south by the Bay of Bengal, and on the west by 
the Bay of Bengal and the Provinces of Bengal and 
Assam of British India. Since the first Burma war 
es \ (1826) it\has been administered as part of British 
India. ‘ 
rae nder the Government of India Act of 1935, 
Biirma, ~which had long sought release, was de- 
tached from British India (April 1, 1937), made a 


vi Crown Colony, and received a constitution of her 


be fragt ae 


own. Under the new law, there was a Senate of 36 
members: and a House of Representatives of, 132 
members. 7 

The area of Burma (including the Shan States) 
is 261,610 square miles; population (1931) was 14,- 
667,146. About 85% are Buddhists. Rangoon is the 
Spero Japanese forces occupied Rangoon (March 

~ Dail! * 


The Irrawaddy River is navigable for 900 miles 
and its tributary, the Chindwin, for’300. 
The principal products are teakwood, tin, silver 
and petroleum 
Japan ‘‘granted independence’ to Burma (Aug. 
1943), one year after Dr. Ba Maw was established 
' aS puppet premier~by the Japanese. At the time 
of the ‘‘granting of independence’ Japan an- 
hounced the “withdrawal of the Japanese-military 
administration” and then announced a ‘‘declara- 
tion of war’’ by Burma against the United States 
and Great Britain. 


British Malaya 
’ STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 
The Straits Settlements, formerly a Crown Colony 
of which Singapore, an island 27 miles long by 14 
wide, area, 225 square miles, is the capital and 
chief port. Singapore just misses being the 
southernmost point of Asia by a half-mile Water 
channel. The Johore Causeway joins it with the 
mainland and affords through train service be- 
tween Bangkok and Singapore. It is at the fun- 
nel point of the Strait of Malacca, which extends 
~bgtween the Malay Peninsula and the island of 
atra, the great water highway between India 
and China. The area is 1,356 square : 
; @Popuistion oe ¥ wie Srey 7 435.895. 
a nese fore ¥ 
iB” 1a) in the conquest. of Malaya re eee 
Singapore has a 


Pa 


polyglot population of more 

than 600,000, of which 80 per cent, is Chinese. The 
! port was served by 80 steamship lines and annually 
" /was host to 30,000 ships. The city had magnificent 
banks, modern office buildings and stately Gov- 
ernment palaces. ' 

Three-fourths of the tin and three-fifths of the 
rubber used’ in the United States came from British 
jMalaya. One of the richest tin deposits is in the 
Kinta valley in the state of Perak. The Malay 


4 


| about 2,226.square miles, 


Th 


forces occupied the islands (March, 1942). ‘4 } 
The Nicobar Islands, % miles from Andaman 
Islands, have 635 square Bs of area anda bora | 


lation (1931) of 9,481. pan announced (July 


Total. 


1,581,410] 388,997,955 
¥ 


States are the greatest source of tin in the world. 
The British introduced rubber trees about ff 
years ago from seed smuggled out of Brazil an 
rubber trees practically cover the Malay States. 
The four Federated Malay. States. situated on 
the Malay Peninsula are Perak, Selangor, Negril 
Sembilan and Pahang. Their areas and. populations 
(1940) follow: a 


Area %} 
State (Sq. M.) Populatioz 
Perak) Pepa oe eae 7,980 ere) 
Selangor sy j= 27a 6 oe 160° 701,552 
Negri Sembilan........... ,580 296,009 
Bes aati sees 13,820 221/800. 
Totaly... 3s saa eee - 27,540. 2,212,052) | 


: pete and fn are the chief products, otnen 
eing coconuts, rice, tapioca, sugar, pepper, cam- 
pene apa = and oil palm. ~~ es, a 
© Unfederated Malay States are Johor . 
dah, Perlis, Kalantan and Trengganu. - ai 
Their areas and populations (1940) follows. | 


Area ' } 
State .(Sq. M.) Population 
JOHOTE 0. hm oligo eukeee 7,330 737,5! 
HOGA i eee hatehapaeec re 3,660 | 515,758 
EUS AS eheyistes,< eas Me 310- 57,776 
Kalsntan’, ot os oo oa 5,720 390,332 
Trengganu. Piwelgrigcless dae _ 5,050 211,041 
Totals scot yk 22,070 1,912, 
Johore is a 


1885), thé others were transferred from Siam | i 
Each state is under 
iver eon adviser. Rubber as 
bey \ 
Lae copra also are * 
\British North Borneo has 29,500 
Cae ye eas Eke iS a 
chiefly Mohammedans on t’ q 
inal tribes inland. GARE mare 
Exports are mainly timber, 
the tropical products. HL age ee oe | 
The British governor of North Borneo. ne 
and Sarawak i§ the High Conimissioner of Brit : 
Malaya. 4 
ees ed Nat the country (Dee. 
runel has been since 1888 a protecte natet 
on the north side of the Island bt Borneo fre 
Sarawak and British North Borneo, 


1931), 30,135, of which 60 
nese forces occupied Brunei (Jan., 
Sarawak, the land of the white 


the northwest coast of Borneo, ‘the moun. 

Ape hs eo, between the moi D2 

long and its 2 ; 
oil 


tion is estimated at 490.585. 


Kuching. The chief exports are Sago, ‘pepper i 
plantation rpbber, petroleum. ‘ant e 
cupied Sarawak (Dec,, 1941), Japaneay. Sibi 


¢ 
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, ® peninsula on the Arabian coast, is at th 
nern end of the Red Sea, and has: 75 milaee 
area, in Aden proper; and 112,000 square 


mercial center for the Arabian peninsula. 

fanufacturing.ts chiefly of cigarettes and salt. 

‘Aden is_a free port, an important coaling sta- 

ion. ey has ae ee bor, 

_ Socotra is an island off the African coast under 

ee protection, attached to Aden. Area in all 
,400 square miles, and population 12,000, mostly 


ngaged in livestock espana s. 

Ceylon, a Crown Colony since 1802, is an island 
fi eas tip “3 eps in pe en Ocean, 
with’ 25, Square miles of area and a ulation 
1981) Of 5.312.548. 5 
“Tea and rubber are the chief products. 

Phe Maldive islands, with an area of 115 square 
les, are 400 miles southwest from Ceylon, with 
9,000 population (1931 census), almost aH Mo- 
lammedans.* Coconuts, millet, fruit and nuts\are 
+he products. 

British Hong Kong is a Crown Colony (acquired 
1841) and lies at the mouth of the Canton River 
miles from Canton. The island is 11 miles.long, 
h an area of 32 square miles; including the new 
tory, Kowloon, om the mainland, the area of 
Hie colony is 391 square miles. The population (es- 

nated (1940) was 1,071,893, non-Chinese number- 
ig 24,125. Chinese refugees (not counted) number 
‘oximately 750,000. 
ng Kong was a British station of strategic 
. commercially as well as naval. 

; is the gateway between the east and the west, 
id one of the greatest trans-shipment ports in the 
Orid. Japan occupied Hong Kong (Dec. 25, 1941). 
he Hong Kong dollar varied with the price of 
With am average value of $.25. 
»Cyprus is an island, third largest in the Medi- 
fetranean Sea, 40 miles south of Asia Minor and 60 
Bs west of Syria, and 240 miles north of Egypt 
@rea is 3,572 sq. m., and population (estimated. 
0) of 383,967. It has been administered by 
d@_since 1878, under an agreement with 
key: it was annexed (Nov. 5, 1914). 
e legislative council was suspended (1931) and 
lative powers conferred on the Governor-in- 


cil. 
our-fifths of the inhabitants are Greek _Chris- 
and nearly all the ‘remainder are Turkish 
nmedans. More than half are illiterate: 
sh customs and laws prevail. 
he island is agricultural, with wheat, barley. 
s, Oats, olives, and cotton as chief products. 
per cent of the land is cultivated. f 
ficosia is the capital. The chief ports are Limas- 
Larnaca and Famagusta. 
budget. (1944) estimated revenues of £2,095,- 
and expenditures of £2,557,564. 


‘Union’ of South Africa 


pital, Pretoria—Area, 472,550, square miles— 
ulation (est. 1942), 10,708,500. / 
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nm egislature meets ‘in Cape Town: 

South Africa is the richest gold and diamond - 
country in the world. Nearly 35% of the world’s’ 
supply of gold originates there, the gold industry 
Pore work for 361,459 persons, or 81.89% oi 
the employed population. 

Soal, copper and ‘tin are also important. Other 
minerals are iron, lead, lime, manganese, platinum, 
salt, tale, chrome, mica, graphite, beryl. 

roduction of gold, by fine ounces, for six years, 


was (1935), 12,603,000; (1936), 11,378,000; (1937). 
14,002,000; (1936), 12,161,392; (1939), 12,821;5075 
(1940), 14,046,502. 


Production of diamonds, by carats, for five years, 
(1935), 676,722; (1936), 623,923; (1937), 1,030,434; . 
(1938); 1,238,608; (1939), 1,249,828; (1940), 543,463. 

The defense system makes every European citi- 
zen between 17 and 60 years of age, eligible for 
military duty in time of war. Those between 17 
and 25 are obligated to undergo training in the 
Coast Garrison Force, the Active Citizert Force, the © 
Royal Naval Volunteer Force, or a Rifle Association, 
over a period of four years. The Rifle Association 
provides for training in the handling of 4 e for 
those between 21 and 25 years, : A 

The Naval Service comprises more than 60 mine- > 

yeepers and patrol.craft and some of which have © 

rved with the British Mediterranean Fleet. The 
personnel numbers 6,000. aA 

The Air Force maintains contact with the Royal - 
Air Force. , 

The Union of South Africa declared war on 
Germany (Sept. 6, 1939) apd Japan (Dec. 8, 1941). 

The Transvdal and Natal have land suitable for 
growing cotton. Corn is an important crop, and 
its export due to great variations in production is 
handied on a quota system. Wheat and fruit are, 
also grown. t 

There are five universities—Cape Town, Stellen- 
bosch; South Africa; Witwatersrand and Pretoria, 
and five constituent colleges, with an average 
roilment exceeding 9,000 students. 

The monetary unit is the South Africa pound 
with an average value of $3.98. The budget (1943- 
1944) estimated revenues of £91,026,000, and ordi- © 
nary expenditures of £108,540,500. iF, 

South-West Africa, formerly German termitary: 
(annexed 1884), occupies the Atlantic Coast ‘from 
the Orange River to Angola. It was conquered by 
the arnied forces of the Union in the World War 
(July 9, 1915). It is now administered by the . 
Union undeg a Mandate from the. League of Na-~ 
tions (dated Dec.»17, 1920). 4 

It covers an area of 317,725 square mil€és and the 
native population (1936) is 314,194, with 30,677 
Europeans, : f 


British East Afrigas 


é * 
Kenya, crown colony and protectorate, extends 
from the Indian‘ Ocean northeast to Italian Somal-; 


jland. north to Ethiopia, west to Uganda, and ct, 


south to Tanganyika; its boundaries are the Umba, 
Juba and Uganda Rivers. Its area is 224,960 square 
miles, and population (estimated 1940) of 3,534,862, 
largely native. evil 

In the northeast, stretching across the Equator, ~ 
there is a tract of 200,000 square miles lying at 
elevation of more than 4,000 ft., with a climate 
that. of California, vast rolling plains} crossed py 
rivers, dotted with lakes, where cotton and rubber 
can be grown, and two crops a year of food staples. © 
Experts report that enough cotton can be grown 
there to make the British textile industry inde 
pendent of American supply. unexploited, 


occupied only by roving natives and thronged with ~, — 


wild game. White men can live there in health 
as nowhere else in Central Africa. : 

The Europeans of Kenya passed laws reserving * 
the highlands for white settlement, restricting, the - 
natives to the lowlands and less healthful regions. 

Nairobi, a famous center for big game hunting, 
is the capital. Government revenue (1942) was 
£5,595,025, expenditures £5,341,551. | i 

The Uganda Protectorate lies to the west of > 
Kenya with thé Anglo-Egyptian Soudan on the | 
north. Belgian Congo on the west, and Tanganyika 


on the south. Its territory includes part of the 


Victoria Nyanza, Lake Kiogu and Lake Salisbury, ° ' 
also the Nile from 


a OR 


tf 


en-. |. 


Victoria Nyanza to the Soudan, - — 


Uganda has an estimated elephant population ‘of y ’ 


20,000. 


Tts area is 93,381 square miles, including 13.680 


’ The population is estima 


”q ter. 
square miles of wa Hinged 


at 3,855,608, largely native. i 
advanced in civilization. '| Government revenues ; 
(1942) were £2,190,655, expenditures £2,063,528. 
Tanganyika was formerly German East Africa, 
and was year ey, ey bn bade (1918), the Urundi 
nd Ruanda cts going 
vaeigave Triangle’’ to Mozambique (Portuguese 
Fast’ Africa). It reaches from the coast to Lake 
Tanganyike and from Lake Nyasa to Victoria | 


to Belgium, and the 
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)~ ,@Zambesi River are the greatest natural spectacle in 


t Population (census, 1936), 265,756, is in the middle 
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% - Ey et 
Nigeria lies in Western Africa, between Carner 
and SB ahomey "(French). on the Gulf of Gu 
The hinterland stretches back 600 miles to Fre 
West Africa. The tin, lead and iron ore indus 
are old and valuable. Railroad development h: 
been rapid because of the mines. The chief e= 
ports are, besides tin, palm oil, palm kernels, cotta 
lint, cocoa, hides and skins. Reyenues (1943-194 
were estimated at. £8,983,000 and expenditur; 
£8,623,000. ; Ra 
Nigeria is a Protectorate with a Governor. ) 
Nigeria has an area of 372,764 square miles ar 
a population (1941) 21,040,720. 7 _ cue 
British Cameroons, 34,081 square miles and 86& 
637 population, lies betweén British Nigeria a 
the French Congo in Western Africa. It is pa 
the former German colony Kamerun, the eastes 
and larger part of which went’to’ France aftersti 
World War. It is a region of fertile soils, and prog 
ress is rapid toward. building up valuable agri¢t 
tural production—cloves, vanilla, ginger, peppx 
and pglm oil. Ivory is.an important product, 
The seat ef Government is Bueca and the ae 
ministrator is the Governor of Nigeria. 


Nyanza. It is administered under a mandate fron? 
the League or Nations, by a Governor. 
“= The area is 360,000 square miles, and population 
(estimated 1941) 5,231,493, ? 
The’ western part of Tanganyika is a paradise 
fer big game. There are many huge extinct craters, 
about 125 in number, west ofthe gorilla country, 
Kilimanjaro; that of Ngoro Rgoro is surrounded 
by escarpments 2,000 ft. high, is 35 miles wide 
and crowded with game. F 
The budget’ (1943) estimated revenues at £3,158,- | 
720 and expenaitures at £3,183,250. ‘ nce 
The principal) products are sisal, cotton, coffee. 
round nuts, hides and skin, ,beeswax and ivory 
Nyasaland Protectorate (until 1907 British Cen- 
tral Africa) is situated on- the southern. and 
western shores of Lake Nyasa and extends as far 
as the Zambesi river. Its area is 37,374 square miles 
with a population (1940) of 1,684,194.' Tea and 
tobacco are cultivated. 


British South Africa 


Southern. Rhodesia lies in the central. part of 
South Africa, extending from the Transvaal 
‘Province northward to, the Zambesi River, with 
Portuguese East, Africa on the east and Portugue 
West. Africa and Bechuanaland on°the west. It has 
an area of 150,333 square miles. Population is es- 
‘timated '(1941) was 1,448,393 and includes 62,330 
Europeans. The country is rich in gold reéfs and 
other minerals, but has proved to be an ideal agri- 
cultural country, espeoéally adapted to European 
settlers. Salisbury, is the capital. 

THe Victoria Falls in Southern Rhodesia on the 


: 


200 miles\from the coast. The river is. navigak} 
for ocean-going steamers for a considerable di 
tance-at all seasons. The colony and protec! 

op 


have a total area of 4,068 square miles and a pi 
lation (1931) of 199,520. Bathurst, on St. Ma 
Island is the capital. Revenues (1942) were £407,80 
expenditures £295,000. ’ 
Sierra Leone lies on the west coast of Africa fi 
180 miles. between French Guinea and Liberia, 
its capital, Freetown, it has the greatest seaport © 
West Africa, with an excellent harbor and a nay 
coaling station. The colony has been. in Briti 
Possession since 1767. The hinterland forms t 
British protectorate of Sierra Leone, which exten 
inland about 180 miles. The area of the colop 
and protectorate is 27,699 square miles; the pops 
lation (1931) was 1,672,000. : 4 
The principal products are ginger, palm kena 


‘South Africa. The rim is almost a straight line, 
one mile tong. The chasm itself has the form of 
a long, narrow box, one mile long and 343 feet 
high by 200 to 300 feet wide—the distance between 
the two parallel and perpendicular walls. At one 
eid of the chasm is another almost perpendicular 
wall about) 343.feet high. At the other end of the 
chasm the water runs out and forms at the bottom 
a whirlpool or ‘‘boiling pot” before continuing as 
the Zambesi River. | ) 

Southern Rhodesia was under/the administra- 
tion of the South Africa Company from 1898 to 
1923 when the country was annexed to the British 
Dominions, A new form of Government was estab- 
lished with, a Governor, assisted by 7, Executive 
Couneil and a Legislature. The Legislative Assem- 
bly consists. of 30 members and sessions must be 
held at least once a \year. 

Corn, cotton, tobacco are grown. The output of 
gold, coal, chrome and asbestos is considerable. 
‘Government revenues (1942-1943) were £8,345.000 
and -expendibures £5,779,782, exclusive of £4;402,282 
for war purposes. 

__ Northern Rhodesia, was under the administration 
/of the South Africa Company from 1898 to 1924 
when. the office of Governor was established with 
an Executive Council and provision made for the 
establishment of a Legislative Council. 
. Its areq is 290,320 square miles extendin north 
from the ‘Zambesi river to the Belgian Goues and 
Tanganyika Territory, The country is mostly high 
Pateo covered with thin forest and suitable for 
arming and grazing, The population was esti- 
Myated (1940) at 1,381,829. of whom 15.188 were 
Europeans. The budget (1944) estimated revenues 
at Pee ane expenditures at $2,260,000. 
© country is rich in minerals, particulart 

copper, zinc, cobalt, gold, vanadium and kee 
ganese. 

Basutoland, with 11,716 square miles, ar 
population (1936) of 660,650, lies in South Aintes 
northeast from the Cape of Good Hope Province 

on an elevated plateau. Stock raising is most im- 
’ portant. Produets are wool, wheat, cereals. The 
Soy is governed by a Resident Commissioner 
Tae the High Pe niaoner for South Africa. 
§ a reservation set apart for the natives otf 
South Africa.*White people are not 7 
own land. The pudger (1942-1943) entrees are 380 square miles, is include 
revenues of '£486,937 and expenditures of mei. The Population of the Pr 


£ , 
Bechuanaland, area, 275,000 squares gules tee mated at 250.000 (Zanzibar, 


gold and diamonds. 
Revenues (1942) were £1,478,163; expenditt 
£1,340,418. y 3 a | 
The Gold Coast lies along the Gulf of Guine 
334 miles. Its area is 99,902 square Mhiles;* 4 
population (1940) was 3,962,520. The French Ivo 
Coast is on the west and on the east is Togolai 
formerly a~German colony, and now divided ~ 
mandate of the League of Nations between Gr 
Britain and France. The French portion, albe 
21;100 square-miles, is attached for administra 
purposes to Dahomey in the east, and the Britis 
aa es miles to the Gold Coast. Accra . 
capital. . . ah 
Under its administration also falls Ashanti, @ 
north of the Gold Coast, and the Northern 
tories, due north of Ashanti. These countries he 
enormous wealth in their forests,.and the cultiy 
tion of cacao and rubber is being fostered. 4 
chief exports are cacao. gold and diamonds. . 
Government revenues 1942-1943) were £6,128,65 
Tree nine ee id i > 
Yogoland, area 13,041 square miles, populati 
(1940) 391,473, is unWer British Mandate adm a 
ae by the Gold Coast, which it adjoins tom 
® ° , ra =| 
Minor African Passessions 
Zanzibar is ‘an islapd of 640 square miles, | 
miles off the eastern coast of Africa, having 137,17 
Population (census, 1931). Lord Salisbury ~ (189 
ee Heligoland in the North Sea with Germax 


It is governed by a Sult: 
Harub, but is administered de 
The island of -Pemba, 30 miles to the northea 


- of Southern Africa, between South- | 
and the Union of South Africa and Rhodesia fc rae ae ads of Zanzibar and BP 


stowing and agriculture 
have gained momentum. and the iivestock Recor Say trees ae eore tether product > 
ge 42- | were 218 362,000 pounds. Cocoanuts 4, 
nee) ec a of ak and expendi- | important exports, Pottery, coir fib 
Swaziland, with 6,705 square miles and a pop- | ¢ 
ulation ensus, 1938) of 156,715, ' B reer oe 
southeast side nl tae Pavel, in sucky ares a phass ie Ae isin en: 
nd produces chiefly tobacco, ‘corn. E : mild 
sweet potatoes, and livestock: Some gol teva: ress oe rer yar oad opaate Milt 
The eon aleds is undeveloped. The pudeet (1941- | the capital and chief seaport 
fe = ry tip ph eeeslel of £156,721 an expendi- Chief exports are sugar. copra “ poonae, ~| 
a 1428.05 | “| fiber and rum. Trade is principally with’ 


\ 
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: ca, France, Madagascar and Reunion 
slands: Government revenues (1941-1942) were 
3,661,338 rupees; expenditures 22,122,292 rupees. 
‘The rupee has an average value of $.36. 
Seychelles and tributary dependencies include 
01 islands of 156 ee miles, and a population 
estimated, 1940) of 32,150, lying in the Indian 
Ocean near Mauritius. The capital is Victpria, a 
ort with a coaling station. Coconuts are the 
lef product, followed by cinnamon, patchouli, 
Mangrove bark, the yolk of birds’ eggs, and phos- 
| phate. Government revenue (1940) was 694,029 
| Fupees, expenditures 711,781. The rupee has an 
“average value of $.36. 
» _ Somaliland, a protectorate, with 68,000 square 
Ca and 345,000 population, mostly Mohamme- 
, is in Northeast Africa, on the Gulf of 
iden, with Ethiopia to the south and west and 
italian Somaliland on the east. 
/ is Bevbera, and the products skins, 
cattle and sheep. 
St. Helena, the island made famous by the exile 
of the Emperor Napoleon, is 1,200 miles off the 
-weSt coast of Africa, has 47 square miles and popu- 
‘lation (estimated, 1940) of 4,710. Fruits, nuts. 
“timber, flax, lace making (flax the chief) are the 
industries. It is an important naval coaling sta- 
+ tion, and, although volcanic and small, has great 
strategic value. 
Ascension, an island of volcanic origin, ‘34 square 
' Miles in area, 700 miles northwest of St. Helena, 
noted for its sea turtles. Population (1941) was 


Tristan da Cunha, 2 group of islands of vol- 
ic origin, 12-square miles in area, half way 
between the Cape and South America. difficult 
for-boats to reach because of its rugged shores, 
forms one of the loneliest places on the globe. 
About 165 persons, descendants of shipwrecked 
| Sailors, and soldiers from St. Helena, get a rude 
Welihood there. The island produces apples and 
memes. Sheep, geese and bullocks are reared and 

ere 
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resin, gum, 
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are plenty of fish, but potatoes are the chief 
. Efforts to get them to leave have been 


fruitless. ‘ 
Australia 


| Capital, Canberra—Area, 2,974,581 square miles 
_ —Population (estimated 1943) 7,246,612. 


Australia. itself a continent, is situated between 
O° 41’ and 39° 8’, or including Tasmania 43° 39’ 
south latitude and 113° 9’ to 153° 39” east longitude 

the Pacific Ocean, with the Indian Ocean on the 

est, and the Southern Ocean on the south. 

The states and territories of the Commonwealth 
vith their areas and populations (estimated 1942) 


Te: Area sq. mi. Population 
3. 


Bi 


res 
a 
| Potal, Jan. 1, 1943 
The state capitals are: New South Wales, Sydney; 
ictoria, Melbourne; Queensland, Brisbane; South 
ustralia, Adelaide; Western .Australia, Perth; 
ania, Hobart. 


porenpine: 


y in flocks. 4 
buffalo roam where few 
and geese swarm 
and lakes in flocks of, almost un- 
le 


metleve e to be seen the best 
spevimens ‘of the aboriginal tribes. They are 
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the most primitive of all peoples, entirely ‘no- 
Madic, making fire with sticks, throwing boom- 
erangs, and killing kangaroos and other game 
with Spears. Except in the far region of the 

‘Never Never’ land, the aborigines are quite 
harmless. 

Australia has been settled for 156 years. The 
Commonwealth was proclaimed (Jan. 1, 1901). 
It enjoys Dominion status and js governed on the 
Federal plan “with a Parliament consisting of a 
Senate and a House of Representatives. \ 

The Governor-Generai is the Duke of Gloucester, 
brother of King George VII. The Prime Minister 
is John Curtin (Labor Party). 

Seats held in the House of Representatives 
(1943) were; Labor, 49; United Australia Party, - 
14; Country Party, 9; Independent, 2.. Total 74. 

Seats in the Senate (1944) were divided: Labor, 
22; Coalition 14. 

_ Australia is the greatest wool-producing country 
in the world. Important crops are wheat, oats, 
barley, corn, hay, potatoes, sugar cane, sugar beets, 
grapes and fruits. 

_ The country yields gold, silver, lead, copper, 
iron ore, tin and coal. There were (1942) 26,971 
Aeqes producing goods of a total value of £316,- 


_ Education‘is free and compulsory. There are 
six universities plus two University, Colleges: New 
England University College and Canberra Uni- 
versity College. Church;of England. claims 44.4% 
of the population, the remainder being distributed 
as follows—Roman Catholic, 22.39; Presbyterian, | 
12.3%: and Methodist, 11.8%. 

Military training for all males between the agés 
of 18 and 26 years was compulsory (1911 to 1929) 


but from Noy. 1, 1929, enlistment on a voluntary ‘ 


basis was adopted. Compulsory training, how- 
ever, was again introduced (1940), All men between 
the ages of 18 and 45 must register for. military 
service. 

There were in the armed forces) (April, 1944) 
891,000 men and 49,126 women. Seven of every 


ten men between 18 and 35 years old have served | p 


in the armed forces, more than 500,000 as volun- 
teers liable for service in any war |theater. Under 


the ‘National Service Act all men and women can 


be called upon to join the services or compelled to 
work in an appointed industry. With 40 per cent of 
all men and women of working age in the armed 
forces or on direct war work, only 60 per cent are 
left to provide food, clothing and other essentials 
for the Allied armies, maintain the civil popula- 
tion and provide -vital foodstuffs for export to 
Great Britain. Food sufficient for 12,000,000 per- 
sons is being produced, and under reciprocal lend- i 
lease 90 per cent of the food requirements of the © 
United States in the South Pacific area are being 
supplied. Australia has produced many types of 
aircraft, tanks, field guns and other war equip- 
ment until she is now self-sufficient in almost every 
type of weapon and ammunition. S 
To the end of April, 1944, the war had cost 
Australia £558,000,000—an ‘average ‘of £216 per 
capita and £916,000 for each day. ! 
The monetary unit is the Australian pound with 
an average value of $3.21. The budget (1943-1944) | 
estimated revenue from taxation at £273,000,000, 
other sources, £39,000.000 for a total of £312,000,000. 
War expenditures were estimated at £576,000,000 
and other expenditures £145,000,000; leaving a 
deficiency of £403,000,000. The deficiency is financed 
sby_ loans. | r 
"pension acts provide for payments of old age and 
invalid pensions, including the blind, the unem-— 
ployed. victims of tuberculosis and in some cases — 
to dependents of former soldiers. rea Ata 
A Maternity Act provides for the payment of 
a bonus for every child born in Australia. Social 
security measures include Child Endowmen 
Scheme providing five shillings a week for every — 
child wee 16 years of age in excess of on Aa ae 
ach family. ' } 
x The rere Australian Government Trade Com- 
missioner in the United States is J. U. Garside, 
630 Fifth Ave., New York City. An Australian In- 
formation Bureau is maintained at 610 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. i . i 


AUSTRALIAN TERRITORIES | 


or British New Guinea, is the south- 
eastern part of the Island of New Guinea north | 
from Australia, Its area is estimated at 90,540 
square miles with an estimated native population — 
338,822. ‘ so a 

ofthe European population (1940) was 1,822. The 
British Government annexed the territory (1884) 
and it was pep eee hg until 1906 by the Govern- 

ueensland: 

TE rats (1940-1941) were £189,518, expenditures — 
£189,297. The chief ee are copra, gold, rubber — 
essicated coconut. ‘ie 

ber A a forces invaded FERS (Dec.,, 1941) but — 

were driven out a year later. : 
“Territory of New Guinea, formerly German New _ 
Guinea, the northeast gnarter of the island, was 


Papua, 


} 


be 
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placed by the League of Nations after the war 
under mandate to Australia. It includes the Bis- 
marck Arehipelago, 19,200 square miles. and tre 
former German! Solomon Islands, 4,100 square 
miles. The principal islands in the group are Bou- 
ganville, area 3,880.square miles; Buka, 190 square 
miles, and smalier islands with an area of 30 
Square miles. The total area of the mandated ter- 
ritory is about 93,000 square miles,» with a native 
population estimated roughly at 668,871, The 
white population (June 30, 1940) was 4,399. 

* Norfolk Island was taken over by tne Govern- 
ment of the Commonwealth of Australia (1914). It 
has an area of 13.5 square miles and a population 
of °83. The soil is very fertile and is suitab!e for the 
cultivation of citrus fruits, bananas and coffee. 

Nauru Island, formerly German, was mandated 
by the League of Nations to the British _ Empire. 
Its area is about eignt square miles; its popula- 
tion is 3,460. It has valuable phospnate deposits 

Territory of Ashmore and Cartier Islands came 
under the authority of the Commonwealth of 
Australia (May, 1934). ¢ 

Australian Antarcti¢ Territory came under the 
authority of the Commonwealth of Australia 
(1933). 


New Zealand 


Capital, Wellington—Area, 113,315 square miles 
Population (estimated, 1942) 1,631,414. 


The main islands of New Zealand, a self-govern- 
ing British Dominion of the South Pacific Ocean. 
die between the parallels of 34° and 48° and the 
meridians of 166° and 179° east longitude, about 
1,200 miles to the eastward of Australia. Includ- 
ing the remote islands in the north and‘the Ross 
Dependency. in the far south, the-reach of New 
Zealand is from the, tropics to Antarctica. 

New -Zealand comprises North Island, 44,281 
square miles; South Island, 58,092 square miles: 
Stewart Island, 670 square miles; Chatham Islands, 
372 square miles. Both the North and South Islands 
slightly exceed 500 miles in length. Cook Strait. 
separating the two islands, is only 16 miles in 
width at its narrowest part. 

Additional islands within the geographical 

» boundaries of New Zealand are Campbell Island, 
Solander Island, the Three Kings, Auckland, An- 
tipodes; Bounty, and Snares Islands (a total area 
of. 307 square miles). Islands annexed to New 
Zealand are the Cook Islands, Kermadec Islands, 
Niue Island, and ‘certain other small islands. in 
the Pacific (a total area of 212 square miles), so 
that the actual New Zealand aggregate is 103.934 
square miles. 

The territory of Western Samoa, including 
chiefly the large islands of Savaii (703 square 
miles) and Upolo (430 square miles) is admin- 
istered by New Zealand under mandate of the 
League of Nations. New Zealand is also asso- 
ciated with Great Britain and Australia in the 


* mandate for the administration of the very valu- 


ab.e phosphate island of Nauru. The control of 
Tokelau or Union Islands, formerly part of the 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands colony, was trans- 
ferred to New Zealand (1926), 

New Zealand was discovered (1642) by Abel 
Janszoon Tasman, a Dutch navigator, and its 
coasts were explored by Capt. James Cook (1769- 
1770). British sovereignty was proclaimed (1840) 
with organized settlement commencing in the 
Same” year. Representative institutions were 
granted (1853) and (1907) the Colony became a 
Dominion, The capital is Wellington. 

\ The Maoris (the native race) are Polynesians of 
high intelligence, their forebears having migrated 
from the Eastern Pacific several centuries ago. 

They numbered 90,980 (Marh 31, 1940). 

New Zealand has a remarkable diversity of 
Jandscape—plains, downs and broad valleys, ex- 
tensive tracts of hills and mountains, numer- 
ous Yivers and many lakes. The Sutherland 
Waterfalls, with a drop of 1,900 ft., is one of the 
tallest and most beautiful in the world. The 
glimate sfnges from the sub-tropical in the north 
to the mildly temperate in the south. The coun- 
Ry has) the second lowest death date. and the /low- 
est infant mortality rate, in the world. 

- . The central plateau of the North Island possesses 
thermal attractions renowned for their scenic and 
pene properties, \while the surrounding streams 
pee la M4 peor prae volta of prone fome. Off 

© northern peninsula rod and reel sea / 
Yesulted in several world records. fighing/has 

The South Island of New 
‘scenery of a totally 
‘the North. 


Oe eee ee. ‘Hi 

e ealand enjoys Dominion status wi 

British Empire and is governed by a Govern ae 

eral, representing the King of Great Britain and 
A 


an area of 7,083 era: miles, and 


"2 é " 


> 


the British Dominions, and a Genera] Assemi } 
consisting of a Legislative Council and a House 
Representatives. The Governor-General is Sirx 
Cyril L. N. Newall (appointed 1941). Membership 
of the Legislative Council is achieved by nomina- - 
tion for a seven-year term, and of the House ott 
Representatives by election on a universal fran-- 
chise for_a three-year terms The Prime Minist | 
is Peter Fraser. Ss *~ 
In the Parliamentary elections (Sept. 25, 1949) | 
the Labor party won 43 seats, the Nationalists 35, . 
and Incependents two. : A 
New Zealand is primarily a farming country.’ 
For decades the sheep held supremacy in value 
of exports (wool, meat,’ tallow, pelts, etc.) by a 
large margin. but during recent years dairy prod-- 
ucts; butter and cheese have taken first place on 
occasions. Two-thirds of the surface of the country) 
is suitable for farming. | x | 
ompulsory military service at home and abroad i 
applies to all males more than 16 years old with 
conscription for foreign service which is restricted ? 
to the 21-41 age group. The man power is enrolled 
in the general reserve. The air force continued i 
on the voluntary basis. | 
Armed forces (July: 31. 1944) ‘were 114,022 | 
tributed as follows: New Zealand, 52,954, includ- 
ing 6,589 women; overseas, 61,068 or whom 44,143 
were allocated to Europe. 4" 
A general sociai insurance law, modifying and jj 
extending the former pension laws, became effec- 
tive (April, 1939). The act provided for superannua- 
tion and old age and invalidity benefits, widows’! 
and orphans’ benefits, family allowances. sickness 5 
and accident benefits, aues Ti oe benefits, and 
@ national health service. All persons 16 years of 
age and more are required to be registered and top 
pay the registration fee and_a charge on salaries, 
wages and other income. The Government and 
New Zealand Corporations also contribute to the 
general operating fund. A national free medicine: 
plan went into effect (May, 1941). ” a 
The monetary unit is the New Zealand pound 
with an average value of $3.25. Governments 
revenues (1943-1944) are estimated at £42,361.0096 
and expenditures £38,206.431. | ~ - : 
Western Samoa was German Samoa, which 
included Savaii and-Upolu, the two largest of t' a 
Samoan Islands in the western Pacific, and 
occupied by the British (Aug. 29, 1914). This 
territory was assigned as a mandate from the: 
League of Nations to: New Zealand (1920). . | 
Savaii is 48 miles by 25 miles and has an ares 
of about 703 square miles. Upolu has area, offi 
about 430 square miles. 
fertile and well watered. 
of the two aggregated 62,391. 
are copra, bananas and cocoa. 
The Union or Tokelau Island 
of the Gilbert and Ellice Isla 
transferred to the jurisdiction of New ealandt 
(1926). The area of the three clusters of islets is 
four square miles, and population (1941), 1,380. i 


Both are mountainous 
The population (1941); 
The chief exports 


aes 


formerly t par 
Colony, were 


_ British Oceania 


| 
Fiji Islands sre from 200 to 250 in number, with 
a on 
(1940) of 220, 187 .287 Europeans). sem 
situated in the South Pacific Ocean, due east off 
apes oF tye ; : 
he larger islands are mountainous, reac al- 
titudes of 4,000 ft., with one peak of at 
southern islands conta dense forests with manye 
valuable woods..The inlands are very fertile and 
aero ds oe the cre ice com-. 
Dp ure seldom rising 

above 90°, or falling below 60°, dss 
abundant a € pe and the rainfall 4 
ie islands form a British Cr he 
capital is Suva. Tye) Golam be 
sugar né 
tobacco are the principal products, ies sesh 1 


islands with a total area of 11,700. lex 
and a population (1931) of 94,105. the oh e fl 
islands in the group are Guadalcanal, Malaita 
San Cristobal, New Georgia, Ysabel,’ Choiseul? 
Shortland, Mono or Treasury, Vella Lavella. Roce 
hongo, Gizo, Rendova, Russell, Florida and Ren— 
nell. Among the groups of islands are the Lordd 
. anta uz, ci 
Daf ot, Wilson, opia and Mitre and 
xp re chiefly copra and ivory nuts. — 
Government revenues (1941-1 ere. 87% 
expenditures £91.624. reiutget 
‘Gilbert and Elfice Islands Colony. . 


? ’ 


and, at the request of the native Govern- 
Tents, was annexed (Nov, 10, 1915) as the Gilbert 
i id Ellice Islands Colony. The Colony includes the 
4 ice Islands, Fanning, Washington and Ocean 
Aslands, Christmas Islands (annexed by Great Brit- 
_ tain, 1888, and included in the Colony, Noy. 1919), 
Which is the largest atoll in the Pacific, tl.2 Phoe- 
Group and the Gilbert Islands. The total area 
is 180 square miles and the population '(1938) 
Stee Exports are chiefly of copra and phos- 
m eB. 
_ The Gilbert Islands were occupied by the Japa- 
“nese (Dec. 1941). 
_ Pitcairn Island is situate in the Pacific, equi- 
distant from America and Australia. The Island 
‘Was discovered (1767) by Carteret but was not in- 
hhabited until 23 years later when the mutineers of 
the Bounty landed there. Their existence became 
known (1808) when ships visited the islands and 
' ®ave assistance to the mutineers and their Otaheite 
‘women. The population became too large gor the 
resources of the Island and the mutineers and their 
“Women, 192 in all, moved (1856) to Norfolk Island. 
Forty returned later to Pitcairn and thé popula- 
tion increased (1879) to 90. The area is two 
Sduare miles and population (1941) 193. It is a 
British Colony/ by settlement and was brought 
, (1898) within the jurisdiction of the High Com- 
/ Missioner of the Western Pacific. The isiands of 
\Henéerson, Ducie and Oeno (annexed 1902) are in 
' the Pitcairn group: 


British S. A. Possessions 

: ; GUIANA 

|, British Guiana is on the north shore of South 
| America, with venezueia on the west, Dutch Guiana 
On the east, and Brazil on the south. It‘is a Crown 
")Colony administered by a governor and a smali 
" @lected legislative body. The area is 83,480 square 
"Miles; the population (estimated 1941) 354,219. 
| “Georgetown is the capital. 


asian ds in the Colony was proclaimed a 5 x 
_(1882) ay proclaimed a Protector 


— 
© 


7 There aie many beautiful waterfalls in British 
' Guiana, including Kukenaam, which has been 
J generally conceded to be the tallest in the world 
' With a drop of 2.000 ft. ’ 
Much of British Guiana is j le land. but there 
extensive deposits of gol@. diamonds, man- 
ese, mica and bauxite. Timber is also an im- 
" portant‘export. besides sugar, rice, rum, molasses. 
Paiste, charcoal and copra. “ 
_ A site on the Demarara River, 25 miles from the 
a, was leased (1940) to the United States for a 
fense base. : 
_ Government revenues (1943) were estimated at 


yhaling interests. 

There are more than 100 islands in the group 
The area is 5,618 square miles; the population 
(estimated 1941) was 2,793. Wool is the chief 

xport. 

Be Aithough Great Britain has held possession of 

“the Islands since 1834, Argentina refuses to Te; 
I uunce her claim of ownership. 

South Georgia is a whaling station. Its area is 
{000 square miles. The population (estimated 
1839) consists of 360. Whale produce is the 


Tincipal export. 
‘4 Canada 


(DOMINION OF CANADA) 
Capital Ottawa—Area, 3,695,189 square miles— 
‘Population (1941), 11,506,655. 
On the east, 
, Lawrence and 
Maine. 
the St. 


Greenland 
141° longitude, 
Rerice orera: re rn’ £0 Senate boundary between 
‘coastline. The 4,000- 
oe United States has been unfortified 


he same hei; 
sad and small. abound) in Canada. Some 
ceed in size the famed Great Lakes on 


ae the Canadian Northwest 


ex 
United States 
eat Bear Lake in tne 
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Terricory, is larger than Erie ve 1,550 square miles 
and larger than Ontario b‘ .950° square miles. 
Great Slave Lake is nearly the size of Great Bear. 
Lake Winnipeg in Manitoba is about 2,000 square 
miles larger than Lake Ontario. Eleven Canadian 
lakes are above 1,100 square miles in extent. The 
lakes wholly within Canada are of high importance 
to transportation and fisheries; climate and sport. 

The once common misconception that Canada is 
almost Arctic has been nearly dispelled. The cli- 
mate of the southern parts of Canada corresponds 
to that of the northern. States. The mean annual 
temperature is 49° at Victoria; 34° at Winnipeg; 
44° at Toronto; 40° at Fredericton; and 44° Fah- 
renheit at Yarmouth. These figures show only slight 
variations from West to East, but the extremes are 
much greater in the prairie and eastern provinces 
than in British Columbia. 

Like the United States, Canada is @ federation 
with provincial governments similar on the whole 
to the State governments of the United States, and 
with Ottawa corresponding to Washington, D. C., 
as the chief legislative, executive and judicial sea 
of the country. The members of the Senate are 
nominated for tife by summd¢ns of the Governor- 
General. The House of Commons is elected directly 
by the people for terms of five -years.- 

chad House of Commons elected March 26, 1940. 
stands: + i 

Liberals, 170; Progressive Conservatives, 39; Co- 
operative Commonwealth Federation, 11; Social 
Credit, 10; Liberal Progressives, 3; Liberal In- 
dependents, 3; Bloc Populaire, 4; Unity, 1; Labour 
Progressive, 1; Independents, 3. Total 245. 

The Communist party and the Nationdl Unity 
(Pascist) party were outlawed with fourteen other 
organizaticns (June 5, 1940) under the Defense of 
Canada -egulations. ; f 

The Governor-General of Canada is the Harl 
ot Athlone (born April 14, 1874). He took office 
June 21, 1940. ' 

: ae Dominion Cabinet in order of précedence 
ollows: F k 4 
Prime inister, President of the Privy Council, 

Secretary of State for External Affairs—W. L. 

Mackenzie King. 

Minister of Mines and Resources—Thomas Alex- 
der Crerar. 

Minister without Portfolio—J. H. King. | 

Minister of National Defense—Gen. Andrew G. L. 
McNaughton. 


{ 


Minister of Pensions and National Health—Ian_ 


Alastair Mackenzie. 
Associate Minister of National Defense and Minister 
National Defense for Air—Charles. Gavan 
‘ower, 
Minister of Finance—James Lorimer Ilsley. _ 
Minister of Transport—Joseph Enoil Michaud. . ~ 
Minister of Munitions and Supply—Clarence De- 
catur Howe. 
Minister of Agriculture—James Garfield Gardiner. 
Secretary of State—Norman Alexander McLarty. 
Minister of Trade and Commerce—James A. 
MacKinnon. G 
Postmaster Gererai—William Pate Mulock. 
Minister of National Revenue—€olin W. Gibson. 
Minister of National Defense for 
Angus L. MacDonald. 
Minister of Justice and Attorney General of 
Canada~Louis St. Laurent. 
“mister of Labor—Humphrey Mitchell. , 
Minister of Public Works—Alphonse Fournier. 
Wiuwister of Fisheries—Ernest Bertrand. 
Minister of National War Services—Maj. Gen: L. R. 
LaFleche. : 
The British High. Commissioner to Canada is 
Malcom MacDonald. nes 
Canada is net, ey! agricultural, although manu- 
facturing industries now dominate the economic 


life of the nation. The principal crops are wheat, | 


Toots, to- 


fiaxseed, potatoes, 
roducts are 


oats, barley, rye, 
a Dairy and fruit 


bacco, and_corn. 


enormous. The wool yield is considerable. Fishing is — 


a huge commercial enterprise, and fresh and canned 
varielied are an important export. The chief kinds 
of fish marketed are salmon, lobsters, cod, herring, 
halibut, white fish, sardines. haddock. pickerel, 
trout and pilchards. Furs are a prolific source 
of income and the fox, mink, muskrat, beaver, rac- 
coon, marten, 
on large farms. 
The count 
gold. alchonté 
atinum, silver, zinc, 
eum ate mined. Canada leads the 
production of asbestos. E 
Tue most important manufactures and their 


is rich in minerals. particularly 
deposits of copper, lead, nickel, 


world in 


Naval Service— \ 


and fisher are raised commercially — 
* Hydroelectric power is extensive. | 


coal, natural gas and petro-— 


ss value (1942) were: : 
ffon ana its produets....-:.-c.-s0-. $2,112,822.237, 
egetable products . tole 5896, 
Wood and paper... 961,842,906 


Non-ferrous metals 
Animal products 


Textiles and textile products.,...--. 93,304, 
Non-metallic oes, s poe... 3 aot peer tee 
Chemicals and allied products.....- +656, 
Miscellaneous industries ......- veoes 91,437,944 
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' have the Rockies, which means mountain climbing, 


' shares of the Bank. Shares may be held only by 


| American tourists. It is reached by many highways. 


. ¥ivers. Quebec has its old-world atmosphere, its 


_ Selkirks and prairies and Has 


. t . raat Cee RF 
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Highlands Park in Nova Scotia and a shore-lin 
as jue the northern coast of Prince Edwar 
sland. a “ 8 ye ; vs ies, 
' The wild animal parks include Elk Island Park . 
in. Alberta, noted for its large herd of buffalo, and’ 
Nemiskam ‘Park, also in Alberta, which is-a sanc~_ 
tuary for prong-horned antelope. Fort Anni 
Park in Nova Scotia and Fort Beausejour,in Ne 7 | 
Brunswick are the outstanding historic parks. i 
In Nova Scotia is the Evangeline country, the 
land of Acadian memories. Here are found the 
largest aggregation of apple orchards in the 
British Dominions. Grand Pre, made classic’ 
ground by Longfellow’s ‘Evangeline,’ attracts 
visitors from all over the world’ to see Evangeline _ 
Park, established on the site of the original) | 
Acadian village, with its ancient well still intact,_ 
its old willows still surviving. A replica of they 
original Acadian church houses relics of the first 
settlers and in the garcens are flowers brought 
from the ancestral homes of the leaders of the 
Acadian pioneers. ; 


Automobiles and other vehicles entering Canada 
for touring purposes are shown in the following: 


table: 1942. 1943 | 


1941 
Maritime Provinces. 518,059 385,824 310,858 
379,863 193,212 124,495. — 
Ontario ...........2,689,582 1,809,666. 1,246,300. 
Manitoba. ...'....... 45.591 33,207 | 
Saskatchewan ...... 24,770 - 18,860 13,623 


The St. Lawrence River is navigable to ocean-. 
going vessels for 600 miles, as far as Montreal. 
which is by virtue of its Great Lakes connections 
and its proximity to London and Liverpool, one of 
the greatest erain exporting harbors on the con- 
tinent. The Port of Montreal has nine miles of 
deep-draft wharf, capable of accommodating 100 
large ocean steamers. ‘ 

Of the railways in,Canada, the Canadian Pacific 
is the great privately owned corporation. The 
Canadian National Railway System operates prac- 
tically all other important lines in the Dominion. 

Canada (Jan. 1, 1943) had 216,076 telephones in 
Government systems and 1,411,699 in private com- 
panies, a total of 1,627,775, being 13.97 to every 
_100 persons and approximately 3.31 per cent of 
the world’s telephones. _The number of licensed 
radio sets “(March 31, 1944) was 1,770,900. 

There was completed (1941) a highway from 
Halifax to Vancouver, a distance of 4,190 miles, at 
a cost estimated between $75,000,000 and $100,- 
000,000. Thé highway provides a motorist a means 
of travel from Halifax to Vancouver without pass- 
ing through the United States on a road that has 
no grade in excess of five per cent arid no curve in 
excess of four degrees. The road provides an east- 
west artery. for military uses and opens a vast 
virgin territory. 

Civil aviation continued to increase (1943) total 
passenger traffic showing a gain of 12.02 per cent. 
Revenue miles flown (1943) were 14,526,778. The 


! 
| 


m) ff revenue passengers ,increased from | Alberta Soe ees «24,005 pane 2 .30ae | 
BGT (1042) to 09 eo a ada na cevenue | British Columbia .; 150°348 92,170 66,274 
freight carried rose from 11,434,570 pounds to Totatc wo eae 3,832,218 2,543,521 1,797,943 md 


11,970,909. Mail carried increased from 5,258,071 
pounds (1942) to 7,393,812 (1943). . 

The monetary unit of Canada is the dollar. As 
from Sept. 16, 1939, buying and selling rates for 
the U. 5. Dollar, as set by the Foreign Exchange 
Control Board, were $1.10-$1.11, respectively. 

The Bank of Canada was incorporated as a cen- 
tral bank by Act of Parliament (1934). Its capital 
stock then fixed at $500,000 was increased (June 18. 
1936) $10,000,000 of Which $100,000 Class B 
shares were issued to the Dominion of Canada ‘at 
par. The rest (Class A shares of $50 each) were 
sold to the public and the maximum holding per- 
mitted to one person is 50 shares. Directors, officers 
or employees of the chartered.banks may not hold 


Scotia; English, Scottish, French-Canadian, Trish _ 
and Hanoverian, all holding to many traits of the: 


the Gaelic langua; { 

Ancient Quebec. only walled city in North 
America, sitting in a gigantic amphitheater of 
hills, former capital of the Dominion, is one iH 


British subjects ordinarily resident in Canada, or 
by corporations controlled by:such persons. The 
Bank became (Aug. 15, 1938) a wholly government: 
,owned institution, the capital being reduced to 
$5,000,000. 

The statement of Aug. 31, 1944 showed assets and 
‘liabilities of $1,518,872,512. “ 
_Canada—with its great stretches of virgin 
timberland, its rolling hills and skyscraping 
mountains; its many lakes and streams and rivers: 
its odd villages, customs and picturesque peop!es— 
has become the vacationland of thousands of 


the oldest cities in America (founded in'1608), with | 
elongated, crooked streets, turreted battlemen 
casenfented windows and other medieval aspects,’ 
Some! points of interest to the tourist are: the 
Fortifications. comprising the Citadel, on 


by British soldiers for the Battle of the Piains | 
; uu Dufferin Terrace. world-famed boardwalk ‘overs |) 
. Ohtario’s attractions include its great variety of f 


developed summer resorts, its extensive fishing and 
hunting areas and its multitude of lakes and 


historical traditions and ‘its diversified scenery. 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick offer.moose hunt- 
ing and salmon fishing, sailing and surf bathing. 
in the Bay of Chaleur, which New Brunswick 
shares with Quebec’s famous Gaspe Peninsula, the 
tourist finds the warmest sea water north of 
New York. i 


Western Alberta and Eastern British Columbia 


Two miles outside of the village of Beaupr ? 
Highway 15, stands the shrine Sot Ste. TAne de 
Beaupre, founded (1650) by storm-wearied Breton 
sailors and today one ‘of the most famous places 
in the world. It is the home of countless mira 
and is annually visited by thousands of pilgri 
A chapel erected by the sailors to Ste. Anne in 
thanksgiving for their deliverance is stili carefully: 
preserved. ‘ : 

The census (1941) gave the on 
Pee Poa de religious Populati om 
Roman Catholics..... Pein tis pee rhe. E g 
United "@hititely ee oat eee. oo ) Sere 


canoe and pack trail trips and matchless scenery. 

The Yukon has the midnight sun Gnd" uhexecting 

Sport for the hunter of big game and game fish. 

The Northwest Territories have become popular 

agared Sepp tented nee of ane samp and canoe 
ackenzie ver, 0 

fretic Circle. aioe Basan _ M 


Among Canada’s greatest tourist attraction eG 
her national parks, iconsisting of approximately 
29,707 square miles of outstanding scenic beauty. 
They conserve wild life under natural conditions, 
preserve in its primitive state the grandeur of 
Scenic regions and commemorate persons and 
events of especial importance in the nation's 
history. They may be divided into three groups: 
the scenic and recreational parks ‘of the Rockies. 
tern Canada; the 
animal parks; and the national historic pace 

The first group includes Banff, Jas e 
meartrat Lakes Parks in Alberta; Kootenay, Vorw 
Glacier and Mount Revelstoke Parks in’ British 
Columbia; Prince Albert Park in Saskatchewan: 
and Riding Mountain Park in Manitoba. In On. 
tario there aré three smaller recreational parks 
Point Pelee, Georgian Bay Islands and the St’ 
Lawrence Islands Park. Recent additions to the 
system of recreational parks are the Oape Breton 


he Fil pl Soe Nea Lie Se at Sa +++. 11,506,655: 
‘he popnlation of the chief ia 1 
Bees i ooh e Canadian Cities, 19: 
Montreal 
Toronto 
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_ Canadian Statistics 


ce: 8, A. Cudmore, Dominion Statistician; revised figures are given for 1 
A. Rie ae eu ote gi 911 to agree with boundary 


LAND AND FRESH WATER AREA, AND POPULATION BY PROVINCES 


' Area in Square Miles Population 


Land } Water|) Total 1921 


Provinces, Territories Capitals 


¥ 


a Si SE a Pree Ue | 2 See heteterree Eeiecamat eae. 

Prince Edward ............| Charlottetown 2,184)... ..... 88.615 038 95 04 
mavova Scotia. ..:.......-. Halifax. ..... 20,74 5 523, 837 ‘ 877,968 
_ New Brunswick... 1.22... ie : 219) 457 


bSivisi Ramee es outa wef LOFONtO., .. 2. Sz A 2, 2) 3 ‘431, 683] 3,787,655 

Mucle he Al bla ets cain Winnipeg... y 2 : 118 700,139 729,744 

Regina.. «| 237,975 72 ae : 921,785} 895,992 

PAADOTCA. . os. ea ese Edmonton.. 80 6 .454] 731/605] 796,169 

“British, Columbia. ........ Victoria... ... 359,279 ‘ 24,582 694,263 817,861 
Yukon Territory..........]|Dawson...... 205, 0} 207, i 4,230) , 

- Northwest Territori ante .258,2 51,465] 1,309, eas A 9,316 12} 028 


3,466,882 228,307|3,695,189) 8,787,949! 10,376,786] 11 506,655 


Of the population (1941) there were 5,900,536 Of the total population (1941) of 11,506,655, 
Males and 5,606,119 females; population per square | 5,715,904 were of British and 3,483,038 of French 
“mile 3.32. Of the males, 3,322,827 were single, | Origin. There remain 2,307,713 comprehending the 
| 2,363,528 were married, 170,743 were widowed, 6,569 Sewage main classes: German, 464,682; Ukrain- 
"Were divorced, 36,201 were separated and 668 were | @@, 305.929: Scandinavians, 244,603;’ Dutch, 212,- 


os f 863; Hebrew, 170,241; Polish, 167, 485: Indian and 
hot given. Of the females, 2,907,741 were single. | Eskimo, 125,521; Italian, 112°625:’ Russian. 83,708; 
292,478 were married, 354,378 were widowed, 7,463 Hungarian, 54,598: Czechoslovakian, 42,912: Fin- 
ere divorced, 43,936 were separated and 123 were | nish, 41,683; Austrian, 37,715; Chinese, 34, 627: Bel- 
et given. gian, 29,711. 


CANADIAN IMMIGRATION f 


From From From 
' Year United | United | Other Total Year United | United | Other Total 
(Fiscal) Kingdm| States | Count. (Fiscal) |Kingdm| States | Count. 
a ees dem po 150,£ 119,418! 112.881 +8411] 1929. .... i . i 78,283; 
: 89,89 68,47: 


From From From 


DP 
W290 W909 
- 
iy 

2 
mt 
iS) 
io 


20001 SID 
ret 
Len hawks) 


oR'AN7 
~The Canadian fiscal year since 1907 ends with March 31, 
CHIEF SOURCES OF REVENUE—CONSOLIDATED FUND ONLY 


War Tax Revenue Public 

_ Works |; Do- 
Sales, | Other Post and |minion Total 
etc. Taxes |Customs Canals} Lands 


rea 
iS 


$1,000 
56,24 


12/228 
73,518 
10,421 
9,330 
11 
232 iL. 
1,092 516 | IO, 
12141 458 | 10, 
1,278 a78 | 11. 
* 2/184 540 | 13, 
1 1, ‘4 
aug Ba Vie tae 25,865 ‘1,217 14, 
5 453,425| 144,762 1,365 ‘ 824 i 
60,189 | 428,712| 460,135 ; ie za on 


1,151,757 | €38,619| 491,430 167,882 142, 124 61,071 ! 


te— other bee ee items. 
tNational defense tax ($106, 637, 000), shown under income tax; excess profits tax ($135, be 000), shown 
nder ‘‘other taxes.’’ et now shown separately in preliminary statement. 


INSURANCE IN FORCE IN CANADA—DOMINION COMPANIES 
kire—At Risk at End of Year 


Life—In Force at End of Year 


13 763. 63966 472 ; 7,583,297 | 899 
"019,848 4 eet ett 
"196,334 ‘|8'2871732'96¢ 

8,834 ‘183.761.579.581: 
645.622 -|6,020,513,8: 
57,262,207 11 }914311169/59: 
2°283'194 111940. ....| 6,975,322,460||1930..... '|9;672;996,973 
622.267.7934 . .|9.444.741. 
1,608,546 '19.301,747.991 
1625.974 1933! ++ +e -19,008,262,736 ey 


: 


- Year Per Year 
. Endin Capita Endin 
March 31 Assets Net Debt Taxatior ||March 31 ~Assets Net Debt 4 
222 Se See ___ - - ot 
ats Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
1935......| 359 845,411 | 2,846,110,958 28.07 94.05.05 Sei €87 978.735 | 3.271.259.8447 41.09 
1936......| 425,843,510 | 3.006.100.517 28.98 od yea ae 1,362,707,671 | 3,648,691,449 67.63 ~ | 
pie LOS. .-| 458.598.937 | 3,083.952,202 35.00 LEY ee 2,603,602,264 | 4,045,221,161 116.78 j 
1938. --| 438,570,044 | 3,101,667.570 40.23 1943 oe. 045,402,911 | 6,182.849'101 
* 1939... .| 485,761,502 | 3,152.559.314 ik 19441..... 3,688,318,000! 8,842,270,000 
1Estimated, : 
7, ~ INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL FAILURES IN CANADA | 
Source: Dun and Bradstreet, .ncorporated 
Manu- Wholesale Retail Con- Commercial Total — 
r facturing Trade , Trade struction Service Totals : 1) 
Year and = hoe x q 
Province ia- a- Lia- a- a- i 
No. |bilities} No. |bilities| No. |pbilities No. |bilities| No. |bilities | 
$000 $°000 $'000 "000 
Totals, 1936....] 260] 94,459 63} 1,454] 806{ 4,331 37 574 
Totals, 1937.... 190} 2,875 Sl 925} 6 3,04 33 228 | 
Totals, 1938....] . 225] 4,760 55) 1,229] .699] 4,464 S 267 ; 
. 1939. 234! 3,829 77| 1,293} 874] 4,946 53 793 
Totals, 1940... 197] 3,482 72. 1,128] 774] 3,949 \56 569 { 
Totals, 1941... 120} 2,419 42 539 614) 3,118] - 55 519 
Totals, 1942... 87 630 33 516; 393) 2,499 61 526 
© 1943 ; 
P.. EB, Island... . 1 — 1 —_— : —_— 1 
Nova Scotia..-| — 1 — 3 40 4 
New Brunswick 1 73} t = 2 7 
Quebee.i........ 17 483 4 126 47 232 
‘Ontario. ....... 10) 1,557 3 ll 19 124 
Manitoba. ..... 4 138} 1 —_ 3 25 
Saskatchewan. . ‘3 = # _ 20 63 
Alperta........ : — _ _ 1 id 
Brit. Columbia. 4 106) 1 _ 1 2 
Totals...... 36] 2,357 7\ 137 96 500 
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CANADIAN BANKING STATISTICS _ 
aitered Boks 


i —_——- 


rh 
Ree: Assets Liabilities (b) Deposits 1 
ae - — 7 / 
ollars Dellars Dollars Dollars Dollars | 
144/74 $53 ?,066,018,472 | #,048;304,073 | 2,422,834,828 | 24,750,227 
1447500,000° | 2.8691426°779 | 2°859,640.78 2'256639:530 | 23,919.677 
*500,000 2'831.393,641 | 21819.684/261 2:236,843,539 | 23/920,915° 
144,916;667 2'837,919,961 | 2%.826.z41'Z67. | 21274,607,936 | 23,158,919 | 
145,500,000 2,956,577,704 | 2,946,200,352 | 2.426,760,923 | 22,547,006 | 
145, 00,000 3,144,506,755 | 3,134/1z2/223 | 2614,895,597 | 22,047,287) | 
145,500,000 3,317.087,132 | 31304,971.653 | 2.775,.530,413 | 21,879,593 
145,500,000 3:348.708,580 | 3,335.9341905 | 2:823.686.934 | 22,587,233 
145,500,000 3/591,564,586 | 3.577.601,099 | 3.060,859,111 | 23.045.576 
145,500,000 3,707,316,459 | 3,690,354,825 | 3.179.523,062 23.100. Ja 
145,500,000 4,008,381,256 | 3/991,287,347 | 3.464,781.844 | 22,176,633: | 
[MS SRAB® co |e e7 i |sSte ng asa 'abes sosaatay| BAGreoOE 
. | 145,500,000 (d)} 5, 777.711 (da) 15,216, 945 e, ; : 313, | 
626,561,778 (d) Not 


ij »254(d) 5, 
145,500,000 (d) |6,210,269,352(d) |3,190,952,254( ‘ available 


(a) Average of the 12 monthly statements for each year, (b) Includes liabilities to shareholders. ~ 
(c) Figures are as March 31. (d) Figures are as at June 30. 5 


CHIEF CONSOLIDATED AND TOTAL EXPENDITURES 


Pen- 
Interest|Old Age sions, Total, Warand| Gov’t | Grand . 2 
Fisca on Pen- Nat’! War, Post | Ordin’ry|Capita!l | Special| Owned} Total ~ 


Year | Public sions |Defense|Milit’ry| Office | Exp’ndi-|#xp’nd- Exp’nd-| Enter- | Exp’nd- 
Debt & Civil. ture iture iture prises iture . 


= 51,000 -} $1.000 | $1.000 | $1,000 | $1.000 $1.000 | $1.000 $1,000) 31.000 $1. 
1935....} 138,533 | 14,942 | 13,920 | 43,786 | 30.252 | 359,700 7,107 60.659} 50,136 478,106 
1936... 134,549 | 16,764 | 16,593 reget 31,437 | 372,539 6,544 102.047} 50,940 532,585 
19 ++} 137,410 | 21,149 | 21,6 43,356 | 31,996 | 387,112 3,491 78,003] 44,218 532,005 _ 
1938 , 132,117 | 28,653 | 32,760 | 42,823 | 33,762 | 414,891 4,430 68,534| 44,833 534.40 
1939. 996 | 29.944 | 34.432 | 42.793 | 35.455 | 412,022 5,424 71,895] 58,943 552,063 
19 129,315 | 29,977 | 13,189'| 42,869 | 36,726 |. 398/323 7,030 207,404! 42,079 fs | 
2 39,179 | 29,912 1941] 42,196 | 38,7 390,620 3,353 794,914) 18,182°| 1,249,601 
1942... »-| 155,018 | 29,612 260) |41,244 | 41,502 | 444,778 3,430 |1,403,650} 1,214 | 1,885,066 | 
1943... | 188,556 | 29,976 415 | 39,684 | 44,742 | 561,251 3,276 |3,755,537| 1,249 | 4,387,124 | 
1944. .| 242,681 | 30,377 70 _ | 38,908 | 48,484 |... .. eta 2,657 14,662,055! 1,306 | 5,360,122 | 


Note—The National Defense expenditures include Militia, Naval Service, Air Force (covering also 
Civil Government air operations). Railway and Canals include Collection and Income. The total 
includes other unenumerated items. + | 

1Since Sept. 1, 1939, nearly all National Defense expenditure, including administration, has beer 
charged under the War appropriation classified as Special Expenditures. e | 


‘ 


ASSETS, NET DEBT, AND PER CAPITA TAXATION 


_1None reported. 


Figures of capital for the last nine years include 
advances of Dominion Government to Canadian | Railway 
National for operating expenses, interest charges 
and stock acquired by Dominion Government which 
at time of acquiring had relatively little value, 
also cost of constructing Government lines. 
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Gross Operatin 
Investment Passengers Freight Earnings Expender 


“ : Numbers Short_Tons Dol bl Ss 
382,047,218 | 26,396,812 ipa 206 3 19.382 321, 025,58: 
386,160,100 | 21;099,582 ‘ 
365,464,255 
379,233, 79 


wodtsores 


3, Q q 46, : 55 on 
3.072/460'9241 82'220,374 3,271 ‘ ‘ 
3.0¢ 20:91 1196 5.175, 336.8 95. - 
3; 20,482,296 5 22 | 367,179,095 . 
3, 21;969,871 ; 429) 1421659 j 
3. 29:779.241 | 15 5 538,291,947 k 
3 47,596,602 173, 3751547 | 663,610,570 ! ; 


U. S.-CANADA MERCHANDISE TRADE IN DOLLARS . 
Exports to U. S. 


Imports 
from 
U.S. 


610,354,278 


Calendar 


Canadian 
409,517,195 


Total 
aa 328. 208 


Foreign 
an oe 1,013 


578,575,073 
13 Bsersrs t30, 564,169 668,747,247 
63,393 483,850, 54 706,683,861 


215158)661 502,689,747 '895°651,549 

32'ha2 075 

16,487.85 

"603,77 249/800,621 393,775,289 
16,726 165,021,776 263,549,346 


Pa 


peso 


$0 D010 DORIS on fa ors0 


11,4 

10,869, z 

12,208,624 372,220,767 490,504,978 
296, 73 278,757,926 424,730,567 
361,551 389,753,598 496,898,466 
959,511 451,943,668 744,231,156 

9,976,894 609,690,357 1,004,498,152 . 
885,523,203 11,097,787 $96,620,990 1,304,679,665 ©) 
1,149,232,444 17,423,352 1,166,654,796 1,423,672,486 Ay 


EXTERNAL TRADE OF CANADA, CALENDAR YEARS 1920-43 
(Merchandise only) 


Exports 


Canadian Foreign 
Total Produce Produce 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
446,073,668/1,336,921.021/1,268,014,533|' 30,147,672]1,298, 162,205 . 
308,931,926|- 903,030,515] 1'002,401,467 13,584,849|1/015,986, a 
279°232'265| 808,144; oe 1,029°699'449 5. : 
329,132,221] 890,193,348]1,239,554,207 
265,893,433 /1,008,341,911|1.261,241,525 
wy - BOS 3, 390,864. 906/1,087,117,930|1.210,596,998| 2 
_ Rees SL ob lt WmaBeoel 434'046,766|1,222,317,916|1,339,409,562| 24, "378.7941 1,363, 788, "456 
ee ee ee $49,114 449,878,039/1,298,992,692/1,152,416,330}  25,926,117/1,178, a2 raz 
BERS Sa ehy dnieice = z 361.249,346|1,008 479,479 63. 76 987] '883 
1,918,873 "628,098, bee 


By aie Rv sbeerak <i" ; 513,469,497 
PRES rlel§ Wi slid dye's © y. 550,314,551 
ee ea 5 635, 190,844 19 0,51 
| Yee eee 2'568.767| 808,896,325] 997.366.918 4'754'86211,012. 121.780 
Bene ans no% 95.355| © 298, 3, I1,{00:216| "348.684, 
Ti ak See eee 633) 323,584,901 055,534 6, 10:995,609| 935.921:712 
Eee 2 499, sts $21/1,081 950,719) 1, 178, 954,420 14,263,172)1,193, 217, 592 
aes 732,791,033] 716,000.617 1,448, 7H 7 54 
a Ge eae 715.018 745] 929,223,.188]1,644,24 
oot oe See 836, 548, 673| 898,528,217|1,735,076,890 2,971, 475, 277 
The amount ‘od gold produced in Canada (1943) | all Canada’s newly mined bullion is ) to chad 
om urees. totaling 3,649,671 fine | Dominion Government through the Royal Cana- 
' Bare ed ae $e3140,512 2,334 Pei mpared with | dian Mint in Ottawa or the Assay Office in Matin iF 


val 
841.3 306 valued at $186, 00, 281 (1942). Virtually |! couver, 
/ Merchandise exports to 


a) \ ports United Kingdom 
: ‘ piece einndors ik fa ana siee produce only) | 


158. 178, 5.720 1934 
See ease 148,891,714/1935 
ete ,118,705}1936 


Chapa = : ; 45/1942 741,716,647 
Basam- 1 3°508,143 : 2 178, Tat *680/1943 1,032,646, ae 


LILLE 97,878,232 210,697,224) 


1939) Canada was | given by the Minister of Finance as $10,742, 972, 000. 
ree ov threat eae wee ie at since then | Direct war expenditures (1944-45) are estimated 
: anded and modérnized her armed forces. | at $3,650,000,000. 

inp beginning of the war Canada has di- Canada revised (1944) the age limits within 
more and more of her resources, both human which ‘single men may be called to service. he © 
material, into he war effort. Expenditures on | limits are now 184 to 42 years instead of 21 to 35 
its beginning vg March 31, 1944, were | as formerly, Men married after sunt Ab. hae: are 


/ 


aA ey eS «oF ¢ ; CS Aah 
wie : s aor 


306 
considered single for purposes of call-up regula- 
‘tions. Service outside Canada or in designated 
defense areas in the Western Hemisphere was on 
a voluntary basis as of Sept. 1, 1944. 

The Canadian Army (May, 1944) showed a 
strength in excess of 480,000 men. Of this num- 
ber more than 407,000 had enlisted for gereral 
‘service. The Canadian Women’s Army Corps, 
whose members release men for service in active 
theaters of war, numbered (May, 1944) more-than 
13,000. The Reserve Army with a strengih (May, 
1944) of more than 104,000 (including the COTC 
and Pacific Coast Militia Rangers) continued its 
role at home and added reconnaissance and anti- 
aircraft training to its program. 

The Royal Canadian Air Force grew’ from 4,000 
(Sept., 1939) to more than 206,000 (1943). By the 
lend of 1943 more than 86,000 aircrew—pilots, navi- 
gators; wireless air gunners, air bombers, flight 


engineers and air gunners—had been trained. Of 


these 56 per cent were Canadian. By the end of 
May, 1944, 100,000 aircrew had been graduated. 

The Royal Canadian Navy, to meet increasing de- 
mands for its services, expanded its personnel and 
ships. The number of officers and.men; with 4,500 
members of hé Women’s Royal Canadian Naval 
Service, aggregated more than 80,000. "There were 
700 ships flying the White Ensign under the com- 
mand of the Royal Canadian Nayy; 250 of this 
number were fighting ships,. including aircraft 
carriers, auxiliary cruisers, destroyers, - frigates, 
corvettes, minesweepers, motor torpedo boats, pa- 
tol vessels and auxiliary craft. 

The Canadian Navy operates in many waters, but 
its special area is the North Atlantic over which 
Must pass supplies produced in Canada and the 
United States for the United Nations overseas. 
On this route, Canada has supplied at times 48 


Foreign Countries—Canada, Newfoundland, Br. West Indies. © 
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r cent (never less than 40 per cent in the lasti 
Ewa vears) of the convoy escort. From the be 
ginning of the war to the end of 1943 the Canadian 
wavy escorted or assisted in escorting more han 
18.000 ships from North America to Europe anak 
about 114,000,000 deadweight tons of shipping made 
the crossing. In addition, the RCN assisted im 
convoying some 10,000 ships from United Kingdoms 
ports to this continent and 20,000 ships sailed im 
Canadian\coastal coe cye from one point or an~ 
other on this Continent. ! i 

The Royal Canadian Mounted Police is a con~ 
stabulary maintained by the Dominion Govern-= 
ment. It wa’ organized (1873) and known as the 
North West Mounted Police> Its name was changec 
(1904). to Royal North West Mounted Police _ancd 
(1920) to Royal Canadian Mounted Police. It is 
responsible throughout Canada for the enforse= 
ment of laws against smuggling by land, sea amc 
air; it enforces provisions of the Excise Act and 
the Migratory Birds Convention act; is responsiblel 
for.the suppression of the traffic in narcotic drugs: 
assists the Mines, Resources and Fisheries anc 
numerous other Dominion Departments in execut+ 
ing the provisions of their respective Acts and in 
some cases in administrative duties. It is respon 
sible for the protection of government buildings) 
and dockyards and is the sole police force in Yuko 
Territory and the Northwest Territories. From a 
force of 300 (1873) it had a strength (March 31, 
1943) of 4,928; consisting of 98 officers, 2,859 non- 
commissioned officers and constables, 108 orginal 
special constables, 1,845 special constable guard: 
and 18 security service, not including police per. 
sonnel. Parliament authorized (1937) a ‘‘Reserve’? 
strength of 300 men. 4 

The term of engagement is five years for ree 
cruits, with re-enlistment for a period not ex# 
ceeding five years. - : 


Sag <——__- 
AGRICULTURAL WEALTH AND REVENUE OF CANADA 

\ 1941 1942 1943 1941 1942 1943 é ' 
‘ $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 i $1.090 | $1,900 $1,000 
Current value of farm Farm Animals........ 339,305] .4.9,192| 477,566 
eapltyl, 0k. :\. . .|4,661,275|4,657,508|5,288,131||Poultry and prs s.: 89,008} 131,282] 166,900 
Net val.e of agricul. Fruits and vegetables. 71,162 77,536 00,454 
production.........| 951,856}1,572,741|1,399,075||Tobacco............. ,61 1,033 4 
Gross val ie of agricul. Maple products. ..... 3,561 6,716 5,756 
production.,....... 1,431,770}2,137,053/2.223,1164Wool................ nae Sy al 3,28 3,796 
Field crops......... 683,889/1,179,073'1,104,065'|Honey............... 3,315 4,02) 6,322 
Milk production....| 206,543| (291,139| '319,088 * & 

é Bay. Copper, pyrites, gold, silver, and lead a 

Newfoundland % 


__ £apital, St. John’s—Area, 42,734 square miles— 


Population (estimated 1940), 300,000. 
Newfoundland, at the eastern end of British 
America, is an island in the Atlantic Ocean. It is 
separated from Canada by the Straits of Belle Isle, 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence and the Cabot Strait. 


the British over fishing rights. 
settled (1904). 

Although Newfoundland had enjoyed the status 
of a Dominion since the World War, a Royal Com- | 
mission of Inquiry, headed by Lord Amulree (ap- 
pointed Feb. 22, 1933) to investigate the desperate 
financial state into which it had fallen, recom- 
Mended that the Dominion rights be relinquished 
until it again became self-supporting. The action 
Was precipitated by Newfoundland’s inability to 
meet the service charges on its debt of about $90,- 
000,000. The Boval Commission’s recommendations 
were approved by the Newfoundland Parliament 
the British’ H 

e Britis Ouse of Commons later put int 
effect the financial provision of the Commission's 
report and cn Hee to 
‘deficits. Holders of 
teen aotout Fe oou.en0 Pe 
offere e rig: 9 exchange for new 3% 10-30 
year Sterling stock guaranteed, both as t 
ea by the United Kingdom. bees 3: 


Sency and full legislative and e. i 
fe ae leg nd executive power was 


Vild and Peter Douglas Haig Dunn, 
The principal industries are fishing, lumber, 
newsprint and minerals. Huge deposits of: iron 


Ore have been found on Bell Island in Conception 


other minerals. — 
Government receipts (1944-45) were estimate 
at $24,424,600: expenditures, $24,225,800. 
Sites on Newfoundland were leased to the Unite 
States (1940) for use as defense bases. 4 
estimated that more than 8,000 New 
foundlers of military age are on active servic 
with the Royal Navy, the Royal Artillery, thi 
Royal Air Force, and Canadian units engaged il 
forestry operations in the United Kingdom. = | 
Labrador, the most easteriy part ot the Amer? 
can continent, comprising 110,000 square miles ani 
&@ population of 4,716, is under the jurisdiction « 
Newfoundland. It has 850 miles of coast line am 
800 of its inhabitants are Eskimos. The rest al 
fishermen of British descent. The interior is hea’ 
timbered and reputed to be rich in minerals, bw 
is largely unexplored. ' | 


* 


British West Indies and 4 
Other. Possessions | 


JAMAICA / 


Jamaica is situated in the Caribbean Sea, ¢ 
(Miles south of Cuba, and is the largest and mor 
valuable of the British West Indies. It has an are’ 
of 4,450 square miles and population (estimate: \ 
1942) 1,241,420 (about. 20,000 whites). Attached t 
Jamaica for administrative purposes-are the Tut 
and Caicos Islands @opulation, 5,300; area, 4 
square miles), and Cayman Island (population 
6,182; area, 104 square miles). The capital | 
Kingston. The Governor is Sir! John Huggi 
(appointed July 6, 1943). fe || 

€ climate has attractions for winter touri te 
It is estimated 65 to 75 per cent of the peace-tint 
tourists are American. The island figures large 
in the history of the Buccaneers of the- West Iné 
before and during the time of Sir Henry Morgaay 
once its Governor. The old haunt of the pirati®} 
Port Royal, at the entrance of the harbor. vy 
destroyed and sunk (1692) under the sea by 4 
earthquake. : 

The principal products are sugar-cane, logwor 
coffee, bananas, rum, ‘coconuts, ginger, coc 
er ey aba By aah - : 

site on Portland Bight was leas O 
eal Baits for a paval base. bene) 1 4 
Stimated revenue (1943-1944) w De 
expenditures £4,828,255. , a 6 : 
a y 
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: lina. It was settled 
party of colonists under Sir George 
were headed for: Virginia, but were 
aaa) the Coreen sae —_ is ty square 
3 € population (estimated, 1942) 32,451. 
' Hamilton is the capital. ; 
SF Saees is Lord Burgley (appointed Alig. 
as : 
_ _ Bermuda is a colony with representative govern- 
_ ment; its parliament dates from Aug. 1, 1620.. The 
‘assembly of 36 members is elected. there being 
about 2,691 electors (freeholders).. There is also 
an Executive Council of seven. members and a 
Legislative Council of nine members, both councils 
appointed by the Crown. 
aed ai to vote in parliamentary elections and 
the right to hoid public office was granted to 
_ Women (1944) by the Legislative Council. 
| The budget (1943) estimated revenues at £598,930: 
e=penditures £595.805. 


he island, a perennial garden, with a- dozen 
Winter: hotels and famous. beaches, is’ a favorite 
winter resort for Americans. 
'. There are no taxes on real estate, incomes or in- 
ae ate. ’ The currency, weights and measures are 
x: : : 
Once autoiess, the island rescinded the ban 
1943) and permits ‘the restricted use of cars on 
‘he Bermuda roads. 
Sites on the island were granted to the United 
* tes (1940) for use as naval and air bases. 
oe”, 


¢ OTHER POSSESSIONS 


. _ Barbados is the most eastern of the Windward 
» islands, in the West Indies. lying outinthe Atlantic 
' at 13° north latitude. Its area is 166 square miles; 
ba population (estimated, 1942) was 197,956. 
' Bridgetown is the capital. 
Of the total 106.470 acres, 66,000 are tilled, pro- 
i: cing chiefly sugar, cotton,.and tamarinds.- Mo- 
“Yasses and rum are manufacture. Imports are 
heaviest from United States and exports heaviest 
© Canada. Governmental receipts (1942-1943) 
Were £804,404; expenditures £755,416. ; 
| Trinidad, with an area of 1,864 square miles and 
) population (estimated, 1942) 506,316, is the most 
“southerly of the West Indies. It-lies off the north 
/ coast of South America. Attached to it for ad- 
_ ministrative, purposes is the island of Tobago, the 
ulation and area of which are 25,358 and 116 
ware miles respectively. e capital is Port au 
ain. Trade is heaviest, both import and export, 
) with the United States. Of 1,192.844 acres on the 
island of Trinidad, 348,850 ar€ cultivated. Products 
/ jare mostly asphalt, oil, with derivatives therefrom. 
“The great asphalt lake, 114 acres in extent, on the 
ei oh immensely valuable and seems inex- 
austible.= 5 - 
|2% Sites on the island were leased to the United 
"States (1940) for a naval base. 
"The Governor is Captain Sir Bede- Clifford 
appointed March 24, 1942). 
’ The Bahama Islands number 20, part of “them 
minhabited, and are in the Atlantic Ocean, off the 
oast of America. Nassau, on the Island of New 
ovidence, near the Florida coast, is an attractive 
Swinter resort for Americans. The area is 4,404 
quare miles; the population (estimated, 1941) is 
.474. Nassau is the capital. 
; site on the island of Mayaguana was leased 
(1940) to the United States for use as a naval base. 
Sponges gnd sisal are the chief sources ot 
yerlue. Fruit growing is being developed. Trade 
yith the United States is three times as heavy as 
vith any other country. Government revenues 
1943). were estimated at £415,935: expenditures, 
~The Governor General is the Duke of Windsor. 
’ The Windward Islands lie at the eastern side of 
Caribbean Sea,, west from Martinique. They 
are Grenada and the Grenadines, St: Vincent and 


da, 133; 

ucia, 233; Dominica, 305). 

6 population is 262,006; (Gtenada) (a 
90,085; . Vincent (1931) 47,961; St. Lucia (1940) 
71,222: Dominica (1940) 52,738.’ St.~George’s on 
‘Grenada Island is’ the capital. ~ 


n gi 
ti tate for a naval base: 
J i Ss 4 4 
he Leeward Islands, of the West Indies, situated 
itheast Puer co, are par 
= they ‘comprise the islands of Antigua, 
Redonda 
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British Virgin Islands. 


St. Christopher, Nevis, An- | 


Paes & re/%, AL >! 


| 


jitla, Dominica, Montserrat, Sombrero, and the 
; is. The area is 727 square 
mies; poptiation (estimated 1941) is 97,644. : 

The principal products are sugar and molasses 
(Antigua and St. Kitts). cotton (Montserrat, St. 
Kitts, Nevis and Virgin Islands), limes and fruits. 
tomatoes and onions (Montserrat), cocoanuts 
(Nevis), tobacco and cigars (Virgin Islands), and 
Salt (Anguilla and St. Kitts), 

A site near Partain Harbor, Antigua, was leased 
to the United States (1940) for use as a naval base. 
British Honduras is situated in Central America, 
om the Caribbean Sea, south of Yucatan, and pro- 
duces chiefly tropical fruits, mahogany. logwood, 
chicle, and cedar, much of which comes to the — 

United States. 

Its’ area is 8,598 square miles, and population, 
(estimated, 1942) was 61,068. Belize is the capital. 
Government receipts (1942) were $1,649,941, ex- 
penditures $1,636,880. 


OTHER FOREIGN. 


COUNTRIES ° 
Afghanistan 


Kabul—Area, 250,000 square miles— 


Capital, 
Population, estimated 12,000,000. 

Afghanistan occupies a mountainous country in 
Asia between 61° and 75° east longitude and 29° © 


and 38° 20’ north latitude. Its extreme breadth 
northeast to southwest is about 700 miles, and from 
the Herat frontier on the west to the Khyber Pass 
on the east it is 600 miles. It is bounded on the 
north by the Turkomah §,S.R. of the U/S.S.R.,. 


r 


on 
the east by British India, on the south by Baluchis- oa 


tan (British India), and on the west by Iran. The 
elevation is generally over 4,000 ft. There are three 
great river basins, the Oxus and the Kabul in the 
northeast, and the Helmund, Which runs southwest 
through the middle of the country. pi Le 
Towering above Kabul are the Hindo-Kush 
Mountains, 15,000 and 16,000 ft. high and reaching 
25,425 ft. 100 or 200 miles to the east? ‘Trade ta 
India flows through the famous Khyber Pass from 
Kabul to Peshawar, } 
Afghanistan has been called ‘‘the land of rocks © 
and stones and sanguinary feuds.”’ Its rede are 
nearly all Mohammedans. The Durani have been . 
the dominant race for 200 years, the Tajiks, 
aborigines, being cultivators and traders. Along 
the frontier are warlike and independent tribes of — 
Pathams. The languages spoken are Pushtu and 
Persian. The predominant religion is Islam. F 
It is almost exclusively an agricultural country, — 
with two harvests a year. The fat-tailed sheep is ~ 
native to the country, furnishing the Afghans their 
chief meat diet while the fat of its immense tail is 
a substitute for butter. The apple, pear, almond, * 
peach, quince, apricot, plum, cherry, pomegranate. 
grape, fig, and mulberry are profuse. The castor- 
oil plant, madder, and the asafoetida; plant ~ 
abound. Wool and skins are the main articles of 
export, together with fruits, nuts and ghi. The 
imports are textiles, metals and hardware, leather 
goods, tea and sugar. Copper, lead ‘and iron eye 
are found in the country. f 
There are no railroads in 
chandise/ is transported on camel or pony back ~ 
along the seven important trade routes. The 
chief trade route is through Khyber pass. 
is a university in Kabul (established 1932). ay 
The government is constituticnal monarchy and 


the laws and customs those of Islam. Legislative 


power is vested in a Parliament consisting of ‘the — 


King; a Senate of 45 members appointed for life by 


the King; and a National Assembly of 109 elected — 
members. The reigning King is Mohammed Zahin 


Shah (born 1914). He married (Nov. v7, 1931) his | 


cousin, Umairah, daughter of Sirdar Ahmed Shah 
Khan; and ascended the tHrone (Nov. 8, 1933) on 
the assassination of his father, Mohammed Nadir 
Shah. King Nadir proclaimed a new ‘constitution 
1932) under which slavery and forced labor are 
orbidden; primary education is compulsory and 
Council of State is created. All Afghan men over 
20. may vote. ) 


Military service is compulsory ‘between. the ages ‘Aaa 
time strength of the army == 
has a personnel of approxi- 


of 18\to 40. The pe 
is 90,000. The air for 
mately 300. ¢ 


Pips 
The monetary units is the silver Fella ree 


worth between rfine and ten cents in Americ: 


Ca ital, Tirana—Area, 10,629 square miles— Ra B : 


Population (1930 Census), 1,003,124 

Alpgmis. iS ite cnartls and cast, reste on tue 
Yugoslavia on north an ‘ 
east and south and the Adriatic Sea on the west 


7 } : 
the country, Mer- §. ~ 


Ther % 


& of ES 


money. The yearly revenue approximates $18. ’ 

000,000. 5 Se 
Albania ha 
(SHQIPERIA) neh et 


ws 


*s 


-. lative Co 


i 2, 
* 1940) for immediate 
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It is an exclusively agriculture and a cattle and 

. sheep raising state. There are important forest 
resources and some.mineral wealth, both unde- 
vereoee: because of lack of transport facilities. 
Chief products of the country are tobacco, timber, 
wool, hides, furs, cheese, and dairy products, fish, 
Olive oil, corn, cattle and bitumen. The principal 
peacetime imports are cotton and cotton textiles 
Sugar, ‘coffee, benzine and petroleum. 

There are four seaports, Durazzo being fully 
equipped, Ten regular air routes serve the country. 

There is no state religion and there are few 
Schools. Primary -education is nominally .com- 

,, Pulsory and free under the constitution. . 

Racially the Albanians are mainly Ghegs in the 
north and Tosks in the south. Tosk men wear 
gold-embroidered, jackets and wide sashes over 
Plaited knee-length white skirts almost as full as 
a ballet dancer’s, R a 2 

Albania, after centuries of Turkish domination 
and of contention between the Balkan neighbors 
and Italy, declared its independence (Nov. 28, 
1912). It fell into a state of anarchy during the 
World War, but (June 3, 1917) .Gen. Ferrero, 
then in charge of the Italian forces there, pro- 
claimed Albania an independent country and a 
Provisional government was set. up. Albania had 
its independence assured under a treaty with Italy 
(Aug, 2, 1920). 

The country was proclaimed (Dec., 1924) a re- 
public, which, continued until. 1928 when a con- 
stituent assembly called amended the constitution 
to change the government into a monarchy and 
(Sept. 1, 1928) proclaimed Ahmed Zogu, a Moslem, 
who had been President (since Sept. 29, 1925) 
King of the Albanians under the title of Zog. 
He married (April 27, 1938) Countess Geraldine 
Apponyi, of Hungary, a Roman Catholic. " 

A treaty (of Tirana) between Italy and Albania, 
& compact of mutual support and cooperation, was 
Signed (Nov, 27, 1926). It disturbed Europe and es- 
pecially Yugoslavia. A diplomatic break between 

~ the two Balkan countries (June, 1927) was referred 
to and settled by the League of Nations. A 
defensive 20-year alliagce with Italy was signed 
| QNov. 22, 1927). . * 

Italy seized Albania (April 7, 1939) and the 
King and Queen fied, The Albanian National As- 
sembly offered the crown to King Victor Emmanuel 
jot Italy (April 12) and he accepted it. The same 

/day the Chamber of Corporations and, the Senate 
in Rome approved the union of Italy and*“Albania. 
here is a constitutional. monarchy, the throne 
being hereditary under King Victor Emmanuel’s 
dynasty. Legislative, executive and judicial powers 
reside nominally with the King. There is a legis- 
ncil subject to orders of the King and 
“nothing can go before the Council without the 
Sanction ‘of the King. 5 
sent an ullimatum to ’Greece (Oct. 28, 
capitulation. Greece re- 
dated the ultimatum and its Army drove Italian 
orees from Greek soil and then invaded Albania 
where the Italians had established bases of opera- 
tion. The Greek Army occupied a large part of 
bania but German troops came to the rescue 
of the Italians (April, 1941) and the Greek Army 
in Albania was forced to capitulate (April 23. 1941). 
‘There has been widespread guerrilla resistance to 
Italian occupation, Jed generally by students. 
the monetary unit is the gold franc, the value 
of which-has been set by the Italian Government 
at 6.25 lire. 
The budget (1939-1940) was estimated 
‘at 40,000,000 francs. 


Andorra 


Area, 191 square miles—Population, 5,231, scat- 
tered in six villages. 
\ Andorra is a republic in a valley of the Pyrenees 
under the suzerainty. of France and the Spanish 
Bishop of Urgel. It’ has enjoyed undisturbed 
Sovereignty (since 1278) and was granted a consti- 
tution as a republic by Napoleon (1806.) It pays an 
annual tribute of 960 francs to France, and 460 
pesetas to the Bishop. It ic governed by a Council- 
General of 24 elected members. The judiciary is 
appointed in equal numbers by the Bishop and the 
oS ag Ea Le % 4 
: e inhabitants speak Catalan and are chieft 
Roman Catholics. Andorra, the capital, has HOU 
700 inhabitants. Sheep raising js the principal 
industty. A good road crosses the country, con- 
necting -the Spanish and Frenclt# frontiers by! way 
of Sant Julia, Andorre-la-Vieille, les Escaldes 
ageny, eee and pocct 

niversal suffrage was abolished (1941 

election through the heads of families ee 


Arabia 


Area, estimated, 1.000.000 square miles—P és 
tion, estimated, 10,000,600. ay ate 
.._ The Arabians occupy a peninsula in the south= 
‘west corner of Asia which is bounded on the north 
by Iraq and Transjordania and enclosed on: the 


ito balance 


‘ . 
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other three sides by the sea—the Red Sea_on 
west, the Arabian Sea 0n the south and the Pers 
Gulf and-Gulf of Oman ‘on the east. -Nearly on 
haif of Arabia is desert. Rainfall is negligible 
cept in Yemen and Oman, but there are numerous 
oases or oases-groups scattered throughout the land, 
The political, economic and social life-of Arabia — 
varies om the unplanned “roving of Nomadi 
Bedouins to a simple civic life in towns in the 
interior. like Anaiza or Buraida and the more ~ 
highly developed civilization of Mecca, Medina and 
Jedda. The patriarchal, tribal organization of the | 
Bedouin is gradually giving way to the commun’ 
organization of states and principalities. 
. SAUDI-ARABIA 
(Al-Mamlaka Al-’Arabiya As-Sa’udiya) | 
The kingdom of Saudi-Arabia comprises the sul= 
tanate of Nejd and the kingdom of: Hejaz and its ; 
dependencies. Tne total area is 350,000 square} 


» 


reater part of Asir,. i = 
5 The king of Saudi-Arabia is Abdul-Aziz ibm) 
Abdur-Rahman Al-Faisal Al Sa’ud (born in 1880). 


the Hejaz railroad. Mecca, the capital, is 200 mil 
Paes coment and is 55 miles from Jeddah 
on, 


The 


proclaimed Caliph 
did 


lation, about 750,000) had j 
cepted the suzerainty of Ibn Saud (1926) and wa 

formally taken, over (1933) after an abortive u 
rising. The Imam of Yemen lying.to the Sow 
moved troops into Asir and called down on hi 
Self the wrath of Ibn Saud who sent Ris son EF 
Feisal with an army of 45,000 men equipped 1 
tanks and modern weapons. «After a month’s w 

the Imam Yahya accepted. peace conditions (M: 
13, 1934) and handed over authority to the Em 
Feisal: while. maintaining a nominal independent 
for the Yemen. 


Saudi-Arabia’s defense foros consists of a small 
y levies.’ ; ; 


heat, barley, fruil él 
wool, and ‘Arab ‘elbcks: besides camel 
Some hides, wool and 


j 

= | 

The petroleum resources of the country are 
the Standard’ Oil Company 

has a concession covering the? 


rency. 2 . 
Motor transportation made its appearance (9. 
and has been axgely developed since with the con- - 
struction of new roads under the ae 

i ee, 


Egyptian engineers. 
: . YEMEN 


The Imamate of Yemen is in the southwest par 
of the péninsula between Asir and the Briti 
protectorate, Aden, -Its area is estimated at. 

j i 
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00 sauare miles arid population at 3,500,000, The! Textiles, oils and. chemicals, tron, agricultur 
ital is walled city with eight’ gates | implements.and machinery, ginsaware: nit oerorss 
is Hodeida | are the principal imports. Civil aviation has de- 
veipped maplalx: Bi ry an ; : 
uenos Aires, e capital, with a population 
oe Wake cohen he fel a “2 ona cag 

ae mn arges atin ¢ n e world. 
exchange. ~ The ruler of Yemen is Zaidi Imam, It lies on the banks of the Rio dé 1a Plata; which 
ate b. Muhammad b. Hamid ed Din (horn | is here 28 miles wide, 170 miles from the Atlantic 
1869 rs fe fears Océan. It is a city of broad. straight streets. There . 

> ae Uw 


j pak a = ie tee In Hee cend. hae, 
| The Sultanate of Kuwait, with an ar YA eect eer en e heat in Buenos Aires is oppressive. 
quare miles, and population Se ae nh bon, The, winter _months—the ideal time for touris 

extends along the Persian Gulf from Mesopotamia | 27@,June, July and August. ae 
ito Nejd.- Its capital, Kuwait (population, 25,000). | 4,46 population is lsigely European in origin, 

"an important port’ on the Persian Gulf, and had | Chiefy from Spain and Italy. 

Beant selected as seaport terminal of the German |,US5usia, capital of the Argentine Territory of 
Berlin to Bagdad railroad. Horses, wool, dates Tierra del Fuego, and site of the Argentine penal 
‘and pearls are exported. r colony—to which political ‘‘outs’’ are exiledis 
' Trade is almost wholly with India, Iraq, Iran a les ep fie ae 55th par and 3 ane 
nd 2 a Ss OS ation of organized government in 
Be nrae cpast and amounts to 5,000,000 ru the world. It has a population of 1,100. 


; r ‘ B Discovered (1516) by asparty of Spanish ex- 
ae Sheikh Sir Ahmed al Jabir al-Subah pioners ‘headed; My Tune Dineede Solis, Argentina 


ul remained under Spanish domination until May 25, 
MUSCAT AND OMAN . 1810, when the provinces,*in a successful revolt, 
| The Sultanate of Museat ahd Oman occupies the | established; an independent republic. The years 
putheast portion of the Arabian peninsula with a | thereafter until, 1852 were years of disturbance 
ast line about 1,000 miles long, extending ‘from El} and civil war. The Constitution adopted (1853) 
atar on the Persian Gulf to Ras Sajir on the |and under which, somewhat amended, the re- 
Arabian Sea. It has an estimated area of 82,000 public is governed today, is modeled closely, after 
guare miles and a population estimated at 500 ,000, | that of the United States. There are 14 prov- 
Shiefly Arabs. The nomadic tribes of the interior | inces, with a high measure of home rule, electing 
lafter seven years of rebellion have completely | their own Governor$’ and :Legislatures, and ten 
Fhrowti off the control of the Sultan and by an | territories administered by Governors appointed by 
eement, (Oct., 1920) have entire home rule and | the President, also a’ Federal District, » Buenos * 
sedom of trade. The Sultan has for years been | Aires, area (72 square miles), whose Mayor is ap- 
ubsidized by the Government of India, which 
maintains there a political agent. The capital is 
ascat (population, 4,500). The best camels in 
abia are bred in the interior of Muscat and 
fOman. The chief exports are dates. Mountain 
parallel the north coast, some of them 


i 
» 


inhabitants. 

The President who must be a Roman Catholic 
and an Argentine by birth, normally is elected by 
: : 376 electors, appointed from the 14 provinces-and 
10.000 ft. high d snow-capped. the capital, equal to double the combined number 
Food supplies and textiles are imported. Trade | of Senators and Deputies, for a six-year term and 
ig, mostly with India. The Maria Theresa dollar | is ineligible for re-election. Congress under the 
fand Indian rupee are mediums of exchange. Constitution, consists of a. Senate of 30 members, 
The Sultan of Muscat and Oman is Saiyid Said 
bin Talmur, (born Aug. 13, 1910). 


Py BAHREIN ISLANDS , 


one third retiring each three years; and.a House, 
of Deputies, numbering 158, elected by a direct 
vote for four years, one half retiring every two © 
years. The President is Gen. Edelmiro Farrell w! 


succeeded to the ce (Match 10, 1944) on the ~ 
i 


Se of Gen. Pedro Pablo Ramirez. 
The Roman Catholic religion is supported by the 
staie, but all creeds are twlerated. Primary edu- 
cation is free, secular, and cp: 
percentage of illiteracy is still”high in some rural 
; 5. taba lionened “ah ee Re dae — 
Ps dent Ar t: un ordoba (founded in uenos Aires, La Plata, 

ey Ben tbe capital oe ae ee Tucuman, Rosario and Mendoza, The language is 


is Manamah (population 25,000). The ruler pipet i . ( 
Shaikh Sulm rvice in the Army is compulsory from 

5 an (born 1895). ¢ years to 45. The men belong to the First Lide 

for, the first ten years, then pass to’the Na- 
tional Guard for ten years and close their service 
with five years in the Territorial Guard, mobilized 
only in case of war. There is a trained reserve of 
300,000 of whom 215,000 are members of the Na- 
So gy tel Ae 20,068 See Oe eee 
Arg ivi iles to | Tne territorial reserve is fF men. ere are 
ape Bee and tron Tee ae ak tae arden | to the one annually 50,000 conscripts for a year of 

: of | training. \ i 
etic, A ne Be aah ig ay 1% is| Argentine has a Navy of two battleships, two 
It is bounded by Bolivia on the cruisers, four coast defense ships 14 destroyers, 
Brazil, Uruguay | three submarines, 14 patrol ships and minor craft. 
‘i the east and The personnel of the Navy is approximately 11,5! 
men, including 5,000 conscripts who must do t 
years service. : ; : 

The budget (1943) estimates receipts of 1,040,- 
000,000 pesos; expenditures 1,204,000,000. The paper 

peso has a nominal value of $.25. ; 


Belgium 


Argentina 
1 (REPUBLICA ARGENTINA) 
Capital Buenos Aires—Area, 1,078,278 square 
2s—Population (1941) 13,518,239. 


ie on the west. } 
ast of the Andes are great plains, heavily, 
soded and called the Gran Chaco in the forth, 
nd vast tree: pampas, given over to wheat and 
ttle raising, stretching south down to the plains 
Patagonia. ~* bee f 
The climate ba the Pog td ead see ee 
art is temperate, W slig. variations: 
titled Parteatip of the republic is within the| , OLRM ike a 
‘opics and sheaetere stare fret oe ee Capital, Rc uase cea ddl 
emi ry cold. ainfa a in pits Is— 
Saat and allt Intest in central west and south. | Fopulation (estimated 1941) 8,386,553. 
Wheat, corn, flax and oats are the principal 
ops. The sugar, wine, cotton and fruit indus- 
3 are making Stem progress. Alfalfa is | and Luxemburg, on the south by France, and on 
fvated in huge quantities, Sheep, cattle, horses, | the west by France and the North Sea. It has a 
form the chief wealth on the | frontier of 831 miles and a seaboard of 62 miles. — 
been established on | The Schelde and the Meuse (Maas) are the princi- — 
pal rivers. Below Antwerp the Schelde flows to the 
North Sea through the Netherlands and the Bel- 
gian Goyernment has spent 350,000,000 francs 
dredging the channel as far as Flushing and im- 
proving the port of Antwerp. The western. 
the he | part is low, level and fertile; the eastern, the 
nited States. in edt ht eer a the mer cree ia ie pOgE ge ae 
Tage i Argentina contain deposits of | cities o ruges, ent, ssels, , and 
7 1 en. Be ea ord. Petroleum is exploited by | Antwerp are noted for art and architecture. | 
; tovernment and by private companies: the Belgium formed part of the Low Countries from 
the Comodoro Rivadavia region stand first the readjustment of Europe in 1815 after Napoleon’s 
z the country’s produce: Be as 


pointed by the President and who is assisted bya’ 
deliberative council elected by the tax-paying hi 


chosen-by 2 special body of electors@for nine years, — 


mpulsory, but. the © 


775 square miles— t 


downfall, until when it proclaimed its indepen- 


hay 


zt 


aoe © 
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? 
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“nag diberation of Belgium (Sept., 
+6 


74 


2 


_. (born. Oct. 11, 


7 
* 
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dence (Oct, 14,'1830.) The National Congress (1831) 
serie Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg King of the 
‘Belgians. He died (1865) and was succeeded “by 
his son Leopold II, who died ( .) By the 
Treaty of London, (April 19, 1839) the famous 
“scrap of paper,’’ separation from the Nethelands 
and the neutrality and inviolability of Belgium 
were guaranteed by Austria, France. Great Britain, 
the Netherlands, Prussia and Russia. The Ger- 
mans invaded the Kingdom (Aug. 2, 1914) asd 
held nearly all of Belgium throughout Wor\a War 
I, evacuating it immediately after the crmistice. 
Under the Treaty of Versailles, uyen and Mal- 
medy and Moresnet were ceded by Germany, adding 
382 square ‘miles and 464,250 inhabitants to the 
joined to the 


kingdom. These ciatons were 

province of Liege (March 5, - 1929.) 

Belgium wae ugain invaded by Germany (May 

10, 1940), without a declaration of. war, and in de- 

flance of sulemn engagements which Germany took 

(1937) and which she renewed a few days before 

the tnvasion..The Belgian army, at the side of the 

British and French armies. defended the national 

territory until May 28, when, completely encirclea 

and having exhausted all means of defense, it was 

compelled to surrender. . 

When the Germans occupied the country, the 

| ‘King! as commander-in-chief of the Army consid- 
ered himself duty bound to remain with it and was 
made a prisoner in his palace where he abstained 
from cooperation with the occupation authorities.- 

Later hé was’taken to Germany. The cabinet es- 

caped to France and later went to England where 

&@ Government-in-Exile ‘was established. With the 

1944) the Govern- 

ent returned to the homeland. * 

Belgium was occupied by Germany which later 
announced the reincorporation into the Reich of 
Eupen, Malmedy and Moresnet, an area of. 348 
Square miles with a population of 64,000. The 

\ Hupen-Malmedy-Moresnet districts had been as- 
Signed to Belgium (March 6, 1925) by the League 
of Nations. 

. _ Belgium is the most densely populated country 
in Europe: witha population of 710 to the square 
mile. The population is divided into two well 
Gefined groups, the Flemings and the Walloons. 
The Roman C¥tholic is the religion of the great 
majority, but religious toleration prevails. Part of 
the income of the ministers of the Catholic, Jewish, 

~Chureh of England and Protestant Evangelica) 
religions is paid from the natiqnal treasury. Bel- 
gium has four universities in Ghent, Liege, Brus- 
sels and Louvain. 

The Army, 
recruited by 
ments. Belgium has no Navy and the Air Force 
has’ been cooperating with the RAF since the 


Louvain Library, destroyed during the World 
‘War (1914) when the German Army overran Bel- 
“sium and later reconstructed with American funds, 

destroyed a-second time (Mav. 1940) in the 
It is estimated 800,000 


by a fall from a precipice o rocks at 

es Dames (Feb. 17, 1934) hd eT eee 
23, 1934.) He married (Nov, 

' Astrid (born 
~ Carl, brother 
of King Leopold are Princess Josephine Charlotte 


. Elizabeth, Duchess of Bavaria, 
' late Kihg Albert, (Oct, 2, 1900) their Other chil- 


' Prince Humbert, of tel 
» ried Mile. Mar; ‘ 


2 slay members, 
ears i 

44 by Provincial Councils an ul he phe 
members, 
Universal . 
ing women 
elections: widows, not 
World War: 
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‘widows of Belgian citizens killed by the enemy 
the War, or failing them, their mothers if 
latter are widows; widowed mothers of bach 
soldiers killed in the War; women sent to prisom 
or detained for political reasons during the ene 
occnpation of Belgium during the war. | 
The party ‘strength of the Parliamen (elected 
April 2, 1939) follows: 
Party 
Catholics 
Socialists ... 
Liberals : 
Flemish Nationalists. .. 
Communists 


Spaak. 4 
Tue, language probiem im. belgium was settle 
through a series of laws by which the administra 
tion's language is Flemish in Flanders and French 
in the Walloon region and bilingual in the Brus 


late the use of German in certain frontier districts 
as well as in the districts of Eupen, Malmédy anc 
Saint Vith. ; 
The unit of currency is the france but the us 
of the belga (nominal value $.1685) is compulso 
in foreign exchange transactions.. One belga i, 
equal to five paper francs, which is the medium ou 
‘exchange in domestic ~business. ~ 5 | 
The budget (1941) was estimated to balance an 
16,040,000,000 francs. i 


BELGIAN CONGO 
(Congo: Belge) 


Area, 902,082 square miles; 
10,383,929. s 


The Congo Free State had its origin:in the visio: 
of King Leopold IJ of Belgium, who, roused by 
Stanley’s discoveries,/realized the ‘great economir! 
Possibilities in the development of the vast terri. 
tory reached by the Congo. The Internatio 
Association of the Congo, which he founded 
.argely financed, sent Stanley back (1879). 
founded the first station, Vivi (Feb., 1880) an 
‘n all 24 before he returned (1884). The territ 
was formally ceded to Belgium by treaty (190 

The average mean temperature is- 80.6 Fahré 
heit but only 70 degrees in the high country co) 
stituting the rim of the Congo Basin. and 
average rainfall is 43,27 inches. The native 
tigion is gross fetichism, but there are 3,10] 
Catholic and 835 Protestant missionaries in the 
country. About one quarter of the native popula- 
on has been christianized. The capital ig 


Leopoldville. 
Belgian Congo has a short coast line on 
the mouth of the Congo, wh re 


5 
bs 
population (1942) 


South Atlantic at 


cocoa 
Mineral products 


produce more than 6,000,000 carats a year 
of which the Congo 
The uranium ore 


e. 

Tin (discovered 1910) has been exploited sin 
1918 and the output (1943) was 18.500 tons. 

i the most important port on the Congow 
which is navigab'e for large vessels for 95 miles 4 


The 
alance at, 1,36: 


budget (1943) was estimated to 
30) Parity is 176.825 Tranes to - 


frances. 


The totalil 
1 n. is egun 
timated~(1940) at 3,775,335, of whom 140qoee as 


ans, chiefly Belgians, Both districts are un 

n ‘ativ: with Belgian Congo, under el a 
er: (at Astrida. The Ruanda Plateau is one 
Africa's best cattle countries. Several peaks of 
; he Birunga range reach an altitude of 14,000 ft. 


Bhutan 


_. Capital, Punakha—Area, 18,000 squar eo— 
‘Population (estimated) 300,000. . “ote 

- The Kingdom of Bhutan is a semi-independent 
Native state in the Himalayas between Thibet on 
the north and British India on the south, with 
Sikkim on the west. It is 190 miles long from 
®ast to west and 90 miles wide at its widest point. 
®unakha is a fortress of great natural strength. 
‘The inhabitants of Bhutan are Mongolians and 
"adhere to a form of Buddhism. There is a mon- 
astery—Tashi-Cho-dzong—containing 300 priesis. 
a Agriculture is the chief industry. The principa) 
‘Products are rice, Indian corn, millet, lac, wax, 
various kinds of cloth, musk, elephants, ponies and 
_thowries. 
'_ The ruler of the ret is Maharajah Jig-me 
) Wang-chuk (born 1906). He ascended the throne 
“€Ang. 21, 1926).. Since 1910 he has received a 
subsidy of 1,000,000 rupees from the British gov- 
_ ernment. 


# Bolivia 
(REPUBLICA BOLIVIANA) 


f Capital, La Paz—Area, 537,792 square miles— 
“Population (estimated 1938), 3,426,296. 


d Argentina on the south. It lies across 

{ = Andes, and its chief topographical feature is 

fee great central plateau at an altitude of 12,000 

) ft., over 500 miles long, lying between two great 

| eordilleras having three of the highest peaks in 

merica. More than 50% of the population are 

| Indians speaking their own dialects only, and 25% 
“are of mixed blood. The percentage of illiteracy is 

high.) Farming, grazing and mining are the chiei 

occupations. 

Agricultural products include potatoes, cacao, 

barley, coca, highland rice, rubber and 

It ranks as‘ the second rubber 

ng country of South America: 

The most important industry is mining. There 
e large deposits of tin, silver, copper, lead, zinc 

mtimony, bismuth, wolfram, gold and borate of 
ne. More than 15% of the world’s output of tin 

produced in Bolivia with an American corpora- 

n in control. The country tanks high in the 

ing of antimony and tungsten. The petroleum 

adustry is growing. 

The United States and the United Kingdom 

ed the Bolivian tin output almost equally. 
nh agreement between the’ British Government 
d the Patino group of mines, provided for the 

» to the United Kingdom of all tin produced by 

ese mines for teneyears. The output of other 

oducers was contracted for by the United Statgs. 

Under Spanish rule (1540 to 1750) the mines 

luced gold to the value of $2,000,000,000. The 

al production is now less than ,000. 

Paz, the capital, a city of great charm, lies in 

|. the heart of a gigantic canyon about three miles 
wide, 10 miles long and 1,500 ft. deep, at an 
altitude of about 12,700 ft., and framed with high 

dean peaks. 
sysons can worship (begun in 1835), was dedicated 

March 4, 1933). 

In Lake Titicaca, about 125 miles long and 75 
es wide, are the islands of the Sun and the 
ion famous in Inca legends. 

Bolivia has 3,495 miles of airlines or 6.9 route 

niles for each 1,000 square miles. It is served 

‘by Pan American-Grace Airways (Panagra) and 

yd Aero Bolivia (LAB). Panagra operates 

national and domestic air services for trans- 
freight, express, and sengers. 
heduled miles (all domestic) 


‘our years after 
ty-one who 


oT ere is 
, to 50. 


There_ 
for boys and girls 
a. \ 
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Its huge. cathedral where 12,000, 
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18. he active army is limited to approximate 
22,000 men, wh "an saditional, “2-000 nations 
advises the Air Force. wigees a er 
e unit of currency is the boliviano, with an 
average value of $.02. The budget (1943) was 
estimated to balance at 1,227,000,000 bolivianos. 


Brazil * 


(ESTADOS UNIDOS DO BRASIL) 


Capital, Rie de Janeiro—Area, 3,275,510 square 
miles—Population (1940 Census), 11,336,605. 


Brazil is the largest state in South Amer 
exceeding the size of continental United States 
(exclusive of Alaska) by 250,000 square miles. It 
has @ coast line on the Atlantic Ocean of 4,889 
miles, and extends approximately 2,676 miles from 
north to south and 2,694 miles east to west. It is 
bounded on the north by Venezuela and Dutch, 
British, and French Guianas; on the east by the 
Atlantic Ocean;. on the south by Uruguay, , 
Argentina and Paraguay; on the west by Bolivia, 
Peru and Colombia. The northern part is the great 
heavily wooded basin of the Amazon (1,465,637 
square miles in Brazil) which rises in the Peruvian 
Andes and empties into the Atlantic at the 
Equator. 

The Amazon basin has a network of rivers which 
are navigable for 15,814.miles. The Amazon river 
by itself is navigable for 1,700 miles, the extent 
oi its course in Brazilian territory. In all its rivers, 
Brazil possesses 27,318 miles of navigable water- 
ways. Mountain ae Gey interspersed with fertile 
valleys. traverse the eastern and southern E 
The majestic falls of the Iguassu, one of the 
natural wonders of the world, are on the border of 
Parana, a southern state. Brazil’s horsepower is 
estimated.at about 19,519,100. 

_ The country is Catholic, but freedom of worship 
is guaranteed. The Protestant population, the 
second most important (1935) was 167,457. : 

The University of Rio de Janeiro (now University 
of Brazil) was founded 1920. Other universities 
are in Porto Alegre (state of Rio Grande do Sul)., 
Sao Paulo (state of Sao Paulo) and Belo Horizonte 
(state of Minas Gerais). Many superior schools, 
although not yet organized into universities, are 
found in the capitals of the most advanced states. 
Brazil has approximately 43,000 primary schools, 
913 high schools, 217 colleges and 3 283 / other 
senools. Primary education is free and compulsory. 
The language of the country is Portuguese. 

The mineral wealth of Brazil is vast but com-" 
paratively little developed. Manganese ore is now 
exported exclusively to the United States. |The 
country possesses enormous deposits of monazite. 
‘Gold production is about 1,000,000 contos ($50,000,-, 
600) annually. Other principal | minerals are 
cement, diamonds, iron and coal. The iron ore 
deposits are in process of development. Brazil 
began the production of petroleum (1940) and also 
developed plans for the manufacture of steel, using 
domestic ore, and coal. , 

The ¢ultivated area is about 17,837,000 acres; 


- 


for the principal crops, cultivation in Brazil being — 


characterized by extensive planting rather than 
concentrated. i 

Cotton is another important agricultural product, | 
as-is rubber. The spantey the I 
Carnatiba wax, used for electric insulation, phono-— 
graph. records and many other applications. | 

Stock raising is important and the export of meat. 
hides and skins, and wool is increasigg. The 
wine industry is growing. 

Industrial production in Brazil is two and one — 
half times as great as the agricultural and animal | 
production. As late as 1940 the exports of manufac- 
tured items accounted for 18% of the export sheet. 
Coffee accounted for only 32%. Agriculture is be-¢« 
ing mechanized to a great extent and mining has: 
been stepped up due principally to the war effort. 

An Economic Planning Commission was 
pointed by President Vargas (Oct. 3, 1944) to de- 
yelop post-war planning. The plan embraced a 
study of all agricultural regions with a view to 
growing in each products for whigh it is best suited. 

Outstanding among the undertakings in con~ 
nection with the war effort has been the develop- 
ment in sanitation, méans of transportation and — 
production of rubber in the Amazon Valley, A 
new bank to finance the rubber industry has been _ 
organized with the participation of American 
/eapital. The country produces these strategic 
metals for the Allied war effort: mica, quartz. 
tantalite and industrial diamonds, 

Long before voided Nat irmibe the war, she was al- 
ready giving the United States exclusiveness in her 
exports of strategic. materials, such as rubber, 
quartz, manganese, ete. Brazil is slowly becom- ' 
ing the supplier of manufactured ‘goods’ to the 
South American countries which have been cut off 
from the European and North American sources — 
of supply. In_her willingness to cooperate with 
the American Republics, Brazil gaye to the land- 


is the only producer of 


ets: 
Pi 


eo 


'Sible to increase the size of the 
‘voluntary enlistments. 


- corvettes 


812 


Jocked countries of Paraguay and Bolivia the fa- 


cilities of a free port in Santos for the handling | ’o the Air 


of part of their foreign trade. 

Brazil, discovered (1500) by Pedro Alvares Ca- 
bral, a Portuguese navigator, was developed as a 
colony of Portugal until the royal house of Bra- 
ganca, fleeing from Lisbon before Napoleon’s army 
(Nov, 1807), transferred the seat of Government to 
Rio de Janeiyo (Mar. 1808), Brazil was proclaimed 
@ Kingdom (1815) and Dom Pedro, son of King 
John VI, who had been left as Regent cn his 
father’s return to Portugal, was crowned . Con- 
stitutional Emperor (1822) and Brazil freed from 
Portugal. He abdicated (1831) in favor of his son 
Dom Pedro II, who was then five years old. 
Crowned (1841) Dom Pedro II ruled with varying 
fortune (until Nov. 15, 1889) when he was driven 
from the throne into exile by a revolution which es- 
tablished a republic, the United States of Brazil. 
The Constitution (adopted Feb. 24, 1891) was mod- 
eled largely on thot of the United States. There 
are 20 states, with limited autonomy, and five terri- 
tories; the (Acre), bought from Bolivia (1902). the 
territory of Fernando de Noronha, consisting of the 
island of the same name, Anapa, Guapore and 
Ponta Pora. 

Large areas have been detached from several 

States to form five new territories aggregating 
almost, 200,000 square miles to serve as buffers 
between Brazil and eight neighboring countries. 
, ~The Constitution of 1937 provided that ‘‘in the 
interests 6f national defense the Union may cre- 
ate Federal territories out of dismembered parts 
of States whose administration will be regulated 
by special law.” A Presidential decree (1940) cre- 
ated a safety zone around Brazil’s frontiers in 
Which aliens may not own property. 

The ‘new territories start at the mouth of the 
Amozon River and extend southwest and then 
southeast to form a belt around Brazil abutting 
on eight other countries. Amapu Territory borders 
on French Guiana and Surinam (Dutch Guiana). 
Rio Branco Territory borders on Venezuela and 
reaches almost over +s Colombia and northern 
Peru Guaporte Territory abuts on southern Peru 
and Bolivia. Ponto Pora Territory borders on 
Paraguay and Argentina. Iguassu Territory bor- 
ders on Argentina and spreads into southern Bra- 


/ 2il facing Argentina’s Missiones Province. 


Divoreces..are forbidden. Church weddings re- 
ceive the status of civil weddings. 
Under the Constitution (1934) suffrage was ex- 


es oe four years and was barred from succeeding 
mself. 

The government was reorganized along semi- 
corporative lines (Nov. 10, 1937) by President 
Getulio Vargas, who promulgated a Constitution 
calling for the establishment of a Council of 
National Economy to govern the economic life 


President Vargas ordered all State legislature: 

and Municipal Assemblies dissolved and fresh elec- 
the Constitution has been approved. 

The monetary unit is the Cruzeiro with an aver- 


age value of $.05% 


cruzeiros and expeditures of 
$389,650,000 and $388,000,000 


system. There is one year of 
line and eight in the reserve. 
Signed’a decree (April 8, 1942) b 


than 100,000 to 4,2z00,u0u0. 
with 


The Brazilian Navy is 


p e an N - 
Ninquished control of their air arms thoage ¥5 the 


which controls \ civil and military 


The Navy consists of two battleships, tw. = 
ers, three river monitors, one river Euribost, Thee 
destroyers, five torpedo boats, four Submarines, six 

and a submarine depot and Salvage ves- 
The Air Force consists of three air regiments, 
two balloon battalions and two balloon companies 
comprising @ personnel of 5,000. The Army and 


Foreign Countries—Brazil, Bulgaria 
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relinquished (1940) control of their air ai 
inistry which controls civil and 
tarv aviation. ~ =. a a 
Brazil declared war on Germany and Italy (Au 
"2. 1942) after relations with Japan had been seve » 
ered and jcined the United Nations (Feb. 7, 1943) } 
and subseribed to the Atlantic Charier. A Brazilian } 
Expeditionary Force landed in“Italy (July 16, 1944) ) 
and a month later joined the Fifth Army-in war © 
operations. - 4 
Aviation has made tremendous strides in Brazil. 
The number of landing fields (1940) was 512; % 
commercial plane flizhts, 7,999; passengers carried, | 
70,734; and mileage flown, 4.337.300. Civil air lines 
cover 42,160 miles and military air lines 11,780 ) 
miles. " Ee 
Passengers carried on the Brazilian Air, Line, , 
a subsidiary of the Pan American Airways system, | 
jumped from 25 392 (1941) to 47,516 (1942). a 
the same period cargo carried rose from 185,674 to 
483,511 kilograms. 


° 5 
Bulgaria & 
(BLGARIYA) i 


“e 
Capital, Sofla—42,808 square miles—Population 
(1940), 6,549,664. # | 


Bulgaria is bounded on the north by Rumania, 
on the west by Yugoslavia, on the south by Greece, 
on the east by the Black Sea, and on the southeast | 
by_Turkey. a 

"The Prntipality of Bulgaria was created by the » 
Treaty of Berlin (raly 13, 1878) as sue 
and tributary principality under the suzerainty 
the Sultan o 


Bulgaria (Sept. 16, 1885) after revolution a 


Navy: 


Sultan. » 

Rumania ceded to Bulgaria (1940) all of south 
Dobruja, 2,983 square miles, With a population of H 
here The cession restored the boundary.line of ? 
q = 4 


After the German invasion of Greece; Bulgaria 
occupied (April, 1941) all of Yugoslav aoe ae 
Greek Western Thrace, Eestern Macedonia and 
oe Mig ogg of Florina and Castoria. 
cla 


Bulgaria was an ally of the Central Powers 
World War I. 
(Paris) (Noy. 27, 
Greece and the 
territory on the northwest to Serbia. 
aria of the Aegean Sea front. 
usanne (1923), giving Thrace to 
Key, fixes the boundary between 
Turkey just west of Adrianople. 


Bulgaria signed the Three Power (Axis) 
(Marc 


Ture | 
Bulgaria and 


* 


se 
pact 
Trees moved into t! 
S, the port of V: ,) 
m4 
The treaty of Neuiliy limited Bulgarian’ armed.) 
forces, all i The war. 
strength is approximately 500,000. Military - 
vice, is 17 to 60 


The King is Simeon ‘II (born June 16, 1937), who 
Succeeded to the throne on the death tH 
King Boris II (Aug. 28, 1943). 
for the king. The! premier and foreign minister is 
Kimon Georgiev. a single + 
chamber, called the Sobran ye or National Assembla | 
with 160 members elec a 
Suffrage is enjoyed by all males over 21 ¢ 
all married fema ? 
Buigaria’s language is Slavonic, ‘he st: 
church is Orthodox Greek. Ele entery Ioana saa t 
rs of age. There 
4n Sofia and the American Cols 


‘ws 

The principal crops are wheat, rye, barle , Oats, 
corn, potatoes and .tobacco. Fruit is abanded } 
Industria] plants and ‘cultures, fruits, vegetables 
ord dairy products are exported in large quanti-+ 


The chief seaports are Varna and Burt r= 
ges). which account for 80 per cent of the Preity: | 

Coal production is extensive. 
wise is negligible, ty 
is 


The monetary unit a 
The budget- (1941) estimated . 


pene of a neds } 
ceipts at 10,160,600,00 
10,085,922,000, eg oat oasis 
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Ei. (REPUBLICA DE CHILE) 


1a : 
_ Capital, Santiago—Area, 296,717 si 
opulation (1940) 5,000,782 square miles— 


- The Republic of Chile lies on the west crast of 


Andes and the South Pacific, from Peru to 
go Ramirez Island Bor50'S., having an extreme 
ength of about 2,620 miles, with a coast line of 
aya cy The ayerage breadth north of 40° is 
100 , : . 
. The Andes have many lofty peaks, notably Acon- 

gua (altitude 22,834 feet) in Argentina near the 
Whilian border the highest peak in the Americas, 
es Cruces (22,162 ft.), El Muerto (21,22 ft.), the 
Bayo (19,993 ft.), the Guallatiri (19,882 ft.) 
Easter Island 2,000 miles west of Chile, with its 
whundreds of stone figures, and the two Juan Fer- 
Mandez Islands, less than 500 miles west, are na- 
tional parks of the Chilean Government. 
The land in the north part is arid, but two 
Provinces there, Tarapaca and Antofagasta, pro- 
Huced 95% of the world’s nitrate supply until the 
process of obtaining nitrate from the air was made 
Commercially profitable. There are 152 nitrate 
orks in all (1838) but only about 25 are in actual 
peration producing es 100,000 metric tons a 
month About 70% of the world’s supply of iodine 
‘@ by-product of Chilean nitrate oficinas. ‘ Chile 
the world’s second largest producer of copper. 
provinces of Atacama and Coquimbo have 
mous iron deposits estimated at‘a billion tons. 
south of Valparaiso are large beds of coal, the 
; ve estimated at two billion tons. Other min- 
S are gold. silver, cobalt, zinc, manganeége, 
ate, salt, sulphur, marble and onyx. 
Agriculture is an important industry. There are 
many large dairy farms. Wheat, barley, oats, beans. 
lentils, apples, melons, peact.es, plums, nectarines. 

and potatoes are grown in abundance. Chile 
aks high among wine producing countries with 
308 producing vineyaras. 

anufacturing industries have developed greatly 
during the last ten years. With the creation 
(1939) of the Corporacion de Fomento de la Pro- 
@uccion (Corporation for the Promotion of Pro- 

ction) with a capital of $40,000,000, production 
peeeiture and manufactures has vastly 
ea 


lean imports consist mainly of machinery, 
oleum, sugar, newsprint, automobiles, coffee, 
and maté and textiles. Besides minerals and 
ol tue exports are chiefly meats, barley, oats, 
8, lentils ard fresh fruits. 
| The population is almost entirely of European 
igin; there are about 30,000 Araucans (natives) 
he Andes and an indeterminate number of no- 
Madic Fuegans in Tierra del Firego. 
| Punta Arenas with a population of 30,000 in the 
ts of Magellan, is the southernmost city in 
world. It is the center of a thriving sheep 
try. Ushuaia, the capital of the Argentine 
Perritory of Tierra del Fuego. lies to the south of 
Punta Arenas but has a population of on.y 1,10v. 
| Valparaiso, chief seaport, was founded (1543) and 
ago, the capital, three hours inland, is two 
older. The latter has two universities and 


.P00 miles of railroads, over 
being state owned. An electric railroad con- 
s Valparaiso with Santiago, 117 miles. 
ducation is free and (since 1920) compulsory. 
@ University of Chile and a Catholic University 
in Santiago. ere is a university in Concen- 
h and a technical university in Valparaiso. The 

an @atholic religion is dominant though not 
tained by the state (since 1925) and all re- 
fions are bla eps The language is Spanish. 


no 


hile broke relations with Germany, Italy and 
an (Jan. 20, 1942). 
hile has social security under which each 
ker contributes 2 per cent of his wages the 
ployer a sum equal to 5 per cent of the wages, 
the Government 142 per cent in return for 
h the worker gets retirement pay, discharge 
equal to one month's. pay for each year of 
vice, and ily assistance’’ payment which 
s in equalizing the burdens of large families, 
includes health insurance. ; 
able-bodied citizens from 20 years to 45 are 
ble for army service. Service in the active 
y is for 12 years and with the second reserve 
he. end of the 45th year. The strength of the 
ny aproximates 1,800 officers and 725.000 in other 
s. The Navy consists of one battleship, one 
ored cruiser and-two protected cruisers, eight 
oyers, nine submarines and auxiliary vessels. 
personnel is 8,000 men in normal times. There 
Air Service of four brigades. 
thile threw off the Spanish ‘oe (1810-18). 
Under the constitution (1925), the President is 
sted for six years, the 45 senators for eight, and 
3-deputies for four, all by direct popular vote 
é President is Juan Antonio Rios (born Nov. 
1888) who was elected to a full six-year term 


es—Chile, China "8 


Outh America, occupying the strip of land between ’ 


il . 
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} (Feb. 1, 1842), All-male persons, 21 years of a 
or more, and able to read and write, have sutrage, 
Mae eh idget Cieae ae Re average 

.04, udge 44) is estim: 
balance at 3,787,994,544 Besos. : aie 


: China 


(CHUNG-HUA MIN-KUO, i. e, 
OF CHENA) 


Chungking—Area, including outlyin 
Metis rg 4,314,097 meets: miles; China ropers 
2269, square miles—Population 

1936), 457,835,495 aes - ‘< ae 


China, with a history reaching back to 2205 B. C., 
occupies a territory in the eastern part of Asia 
about one-third larger than continental United 
States. To the north iie Siberia; to the west Kus- 
sian Turkestan; to the southwest and south the 
well-nigh impassable barrier of the Himalayas 
forms the Thibetan-Indian frontier. French Indo- 
China borders it on the south; and the China 
Sea ana Ye.low Sea on the east sepirate it from 
the Philippines; Formosa (now Japanese), the 
Japanese smp.re anu svrea. | The oa Fe is of 
rolling topography, rising to high e-evation in the 
north in the Khinghan Mountains, separating 
Manchuria and Mongo.ia; the Tarabagatai Moun+ 
tains in Sinkiang; the Himalayan and Kunlun 
Mountains in the southwest in Thibet and the 
Khangai Mountains in Mongolia. Its length from 
north to south is 1,860 miles and its breadth 
from east to west more. than 2,000 mlies. 

China has 28 provinces (the three northwestern 
provinces or Manchuria ‘with Jehol were invaded 
by Japan (1$31-1933) and two special territories 
(Outer Mongolia and Thibet). China proper oc- 
cupies the fertile southeastern part of the country, 
an area neariy twice the size of the United States 
east of the Mississippi. There the population on 
the generally accepted estimates -has a density of 
174 to the square mile.. China Proper is one of the 
best watered countries of the world. From the 
mountains on the west four great rivers run in 
general course stretching for hundreds of miles 
along the ocean and inland for 300 miles. These 
rivers, the Yangtze, the Yellow, the Si-Kiang 
anu che Kwang ho, arain four-fifths of the-country. 

The Province of Kiangsu, in which Suanghai is 
situated, having about 38,469,321 people in 41,818 
square miles, is the most densely populated politi- 


cal unit in the world. *. 

China has all the important religions of the 
world, but none of its own. Confucianism and 
Taoism are considered by the Chinese not as 're- 
ligions. but as political philosopnies and teach- 
ings. Buddhism was introduced from India and 
has theemost followers, though its influence has de- 
clined. Mohammedanism and Christianity came 
from Europe. It is esuimated that there are 48,- 
000,0C0 Mohammedans with more than 42,000 
mosques, and 2,624,166 Catholics and 618,600 
Protestants. 

China is essentially agricultural. Wheat, bar- 
ley, corn, kaoliang, and millet and other cereals, 
with peas and beans, are produced in the north; 
rice, sugar and indigo in the south. Rice is the 
staple food of the Chinese. Fruit is grown in-= 
abundance. Fibre crops are important and include 
abutilon, hemp, jute, ramie and flax. Cotton is 
produced mostly in the Yangtze and Yellow River 
valleys and the country ranks as one of the great 
cotton producers of. the world. Tea is cultivated 
rin¢ipally in the west and south. One of the most 

portant industries of China is silk culture. It 
has flourished 4,000 years. Livestock is raised in 
large numbers. years before World War II flour 
and ricé miling had become extensive with tan- 
ning. cement and glass manufacture. ¢ 

hina is one of, the foremost coal countries in 
the world, with reserves estimated at 243,669,000,- 
000 tons. Other minerals are iron ore, tin, anti- 
ny, wolfram, molybdenum, bismuth and salt, 

1 wells are worked in South Manchuria and 
omy The oldest iron industry in the world is in 

Shanghai, China’s commercial and industrial 
capital, is situated on the left bank of the 

angpoo River, 12 miles above its mouth at Woo- 
sung. is in the Yangtze delta. It occupies the 
most strategic ‘position economically of any city 
in China. ‘ 

The Shanghai Municipal area (population, Cen- 
sus of 1°35, 3,489,998), was made up of the Interna-~ 
tional Settlement administered by the Shanghai 
Municipa: Covincil: opuly er 1.007.888): the 
French Concession, administered by a Counci] un- 
der the French Consul General (population, 496,- 
536), and the Municipality of Greater Shanghai, a 
urely. Chinese administrated municipality (popu- 

tion, 1,986,358). The International Settlement 
s.ire.chéd along the Whangpoo River between s 
iChapei and the French concession and contained 
the interests of 12 nations, the chief business build- 
ings and houses 30,000 foreign nationals, Before 


REPUBLIC 
Capital, 
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e outbreak of hostilities (Aug. 1937) the Japanese 
residents*numbered 28,000 of whom 18,000 resided 
in Chapei, and Japanese property interests were 
estimated as worth %189:500.000 gold. 

‘The United States and Great Britain signed (Jan. 
Ji, 1943) treaties with China abolishing extra- 
territorial and other special rights enjoyed for ap- 
proximately 100 years. The treaty ended special 
at tights enjoyed by the United States in the so-called 
\ Treaty Ports, in the Diplomatic Quarter in Peiping 
} and in international settlements in Shanghai and 
Amoy, including. special courts in ‘Shanghai for 
the trial of Americans. The United States also 
gave up rights under the Boxer protocol signed 
ee after the Boxer Rebellion) (1901) including the right 
to station troops in China and special rights en- 

joyed by American Vessels in Chinese waters. 
; The International Settlements reverted to, the ad- 
o ministration and control of the Chinese Govern- 

. ment. ; 

The National Government at Chungking is re- 
sponsible to| the Kuomintang, or National Peo- 
ple’s Party, which came into power (1925). The 
Supreme authority of the. Kuomintang is vested 

in the National Congress, delegates to which are 

elected by proyincial and other local party head- 

quarters. The incumbent Central Executive Com- 

* mittee and the: Central Supervisory Committee 

were elected by the Fifth Congress (1935). They 

have 260 full and reserve members, constituting 

the highest. organs in between the national con- 

_ 4 gresses, which meet on the average of once every 
is “two years. 4 

: The Central Executive Committee can decide 

any matter in regard to party and government 

aifairs, pending revision by the National Con- 

gress. It elects the chairman of the National 

Ph ' Government, presidents and vice-presidents of the 

> Executive, Legislative, Judicial, Examination and 

Control Yuan, all responsible to the Central Execu- 

tive Committee pending the promulgation of a 

) .-, @onstitution. 

‘ The Po al Committee, also known as the 

Central Political Council, once was a most power- 

‘ful body. It was creaied (1925) to supervise the 

Government, the latter being appointed by the 

party. ,According to its organic law, the chair- 

) man, vice-chairman and from 19 to 25 are ap- 

; pointed by the Central Executive Committee from 
among its members and members of the Central 
Supervisory Committee. It has the power to dis- 
cuss and decide principles of ‘legislation, adminis- 
trative programs, major military and government 
Projects, financial schemé@s including budgets, and 
A the appointment and dismissal of high government 

officials. All laws promulgated by the National 

Government in recent years were first passed in 

principle. by the Political Committee. The latter 

also has the power to intervene or restrict the ac- 

tivities of, the five Yuan in the exercise of their 

wespective functions, In this way, in prewar days, 

the Political Committee, was the highest organ 

i} in the Chinese: political structure serving as a link 
ye between the party and the Government. 

po) Since the start of the war the name and or- 

ganization of the Political Committee have under= 

gone many changes. In/August, 1937, the National 

Defense Council, which hitherto had been in 
* charge of the discussion and decision of matters 

felating to the national defense, was elevated to 

be the Supreme National Defense Council. Soon 
its functions in many respects resembled those 
of the Political Committee. The Standing Com- 
PLS mittee of the Central Executive Committee (Noy. 
* 11, 1937) ordered that pending conclusion of the 
f _ War the functions of the Politi¢al Committee should 
he absorbed by the Supreme National - Defense 

, Council. In reality, however, this new Defense 

* .Council was scarcely more than a reduced Political 

Committee. Besides being the highest organ to 

direct government policy in time/of war, it was 

also the final voice in the determination of gov- 
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_ responsible cabinet: 
1 highest executive org: 
ment and has the 
Ministries: 


le 


Chinese 
smaller 


The Legislative Yuan is not a 


Parliament: as- 
‘sembly. First, its members are at 


appointed or dis- 
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» over China for the past 50 years, 


missed by the National Government upon ri 
‘mendation of the Legislative Yuan president. 
end, though it has the ‘power \to decide 
budgets, amnesty, declaration of |war, conch 

of peace and other sO Ee een eee Its pc 

is very much restricted, formerly by the Polit 
Committee and now by the Supreme National 
fense Council. The Legislative Yuan may haw 
from 49 to 99 members. ,Ordinarily, it has fiv 
committees of law codificdtion, foreign relations 
finance, economic affairs and military affaifs. 

The Judicial Yuan has four ainits. They are thy 
Ministry of Justice, the Supreme Court, the 
ministrative Court and the Commission for 
Disciplinary Punishment of Public Punctionarie: 

Under the Examination Yuan are the Minis 
of Personnel and the Examination Commission. 

The Control Yuan may have from 29 to” 
members. Its principal functions ,are impeach 
ment and auditing. The former is exercised h 
members of the Yuan, while the latter is exe 
cised through the Ministry of Audit. “oe 

The National Military Council is directly un 
the National Government. It directs, on behalf, 
the President of the National Government, tH 
military powers pertaining to him as-head of th 
Chinese state. The council has assumed great ing 
portance ‘since the Japanese invasion of 
churia in 1931 and especially since the outb: 
of the war in 1937. 

The Kuomintang has an administrative 
chinery of its own. Under the Central Execu 
Committee are four divisions: the Secretariat, 
Gen. Wu-te-chen; Ministry- Organization, C 
Kuo-fu; Ministry of Information, Liang 
chao, and Ministry of Overseas Chinese Affair 
Chang Tao-fan. 


pital in Nankin 
the present system of five Yuan took shape. 
May 1931 the People’s Convention was held 
Nanking. It adopted a Provisional Constitu 
for the period of political tutelage. Then fl 
fourth National Kuomintang Congress decided » 
change the existing government structure, — 
new organic law of the National Goyernment ‘wi 
drafted in accordance with the resolution 
promulgated:on December 31, 1931. BF 
The National Government itself has three 4 
visions: First, the chairman of the National Go» 
ernment, the State Council with thirty member 
and the civil affairs, military affairs. and omr 
troller-general’s departments; second, the fia 
Yuan and the ministries and commissions nd 
them; third, organs directly under the Nationa 
Government, of which the most important one — 
the National Military Council. E ; 
Both the President of the National Gove: 
and all state councillors, like the presidents ani 
vice-presidents of the five Yuan, are elected 
the Central Executive Committee of the Kuominl 
tang. Formerly the chairman of the National Go a 
ernment was the titular head of the state. 
The President of the National Governme 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek who is also ec 
mander-in-chief of the land, naval and air for 
He succeeded to the office (Oct. 10, 1943) for ate: 
of three years on the death of Lin Sen. ; P 
The Cabinet of Ministers follows: a 
President of the Executive Yuan—Gen. Ch 
Kai-shek. 
Minister of Finanee—Dr. H. H. Kung.” b 
Minister of Foreign Affairs—Dr, T. V. Soon i 
Minister of War—Gen. Ho Ying-chin. ‘ 
Minister of Economics—Wong Wen-hao. 
Minister of Education—Chen Li-Foo i 
Minister of Interior—Ohou Chung-yueh. } 
ang-fu 


a 


Minister of Communications—Tseng Y: 
Ministry of Food—Hsu Kan, 
Minister of Social Affairs—Ku Cheng-kang 
Minister of Agriculture and Forestry—Admi 
Shen Hunglieh. ve 
The Japanese have been extending their, 
1894 Kor a piers 
ss orea was / e 
(1910); Manchuria (1931-32). The border prot 
Ince of Jehol was cut off as a buffer state (19% 
Kwantung army troops came through (1935 
Great Wall north of Peiping from Jeho int 
province of Chahar which lies between Jehol { 
Mongolia. The princip 
ping and Tientsin and 
inces were tarnéd out re 
acceptable to the Japanese leaders. In effect Ch 
pee was made a demilitarized zone by J 


Japanese war of 


Japan set up (1937) a so-called independent 
ernment in Peiping, called ‘* Provisiona’ 
ernment of the f ublig rae Rroyisinn ay 


; Re of China’ “(ig 
established a, ceconit regime “he New wets 7 


ma 
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blic of China’? at Nan- ;'In view of its propinguity to Soviet Russia this 
Oe eat especially economically, has been under 
che infitence of the Russians for a decade or so. 
With the opening up of highways and airways 
Sinkiang is now mxch closer to the rest of China, - 
Gov. Sheng Shih-tsai on a visit to Chungking 
(Sept., 1943) promised the full participation of 
Sinkiang in the war of resistance and national re- 
constriction. : + 
THIBET 0 


Thivet, in Western China, is a country little 
known, situated between the Himalaya and Kun- 
lun Mountains, and hitherto practically shut to 
strangers. The trade is with India mostly, being 
carried on through lofty passes, some .of which 
are 14,000 to'18,000 ft. high, which are impassable 
in winter. China’s hold on Thibet was visibly 
loosened tyhen the. revolution (1911) broke in China. 
Tue Tuibetans expelled the Chinese garrisons. But 
since the establishment of the National Govern- 
ment (1927) a great deal has been accomplished 
to bring Thibet closer under the influence of the 
Chinese Goyernment. The capital is Lhasa. The 
area of Thibet is 349,419 square miles with wide 
areas unexplored. Population is estimated at 3,- 
000,000. Some recent estimates place it as high as 
§.000,000 and as low as 700.000. 

The head of the government is the Dalai 
Lama who acts through a regent. 

The religion is Lamaism, a modified form ot 
Buddhism. 

The highest grade musk-+is obtained from the 
muskdeer, now becoming very scarce in Tsarung 
mountains in Southeastern Thibet. fs 


MANCHURI ; 
Japan wrested Manchuria from China (1931). 
occupying Mukden (Sept. 18) and defeating the 
Chinese in a series of military overations. The 
three northeastern provinces of China—Liaoning 
Kiren and Heilungchiang, with Jehol—were under 
control of the Japanese army, proclaimed / 
(cb. 18, 1932) an independent state, to be known 
as Manthukuo. Japan, Italy, Germany, Hungary, 
Poland, Rumania, and San Salvador (March 
1°39) have recognized ‘‘Manchukuo”’. The Dupes 
States has not recognized the annexation. 2 fi 
Chinese have been fighting Japan (since July, 1937) * 
for the restoration a Pret oe to che cats 
: F A ; cuuria has an area o ,013' square es and a 
Dees of DO ead aa TPR Sktended service UP | opuletion (1940) of 39,454,026. The capital is 


Hsinking. 

nese Army in the field (1943) had a strength of Henry Pu Yi (born Feb., 1906), the former 
ween 5,000,000 and 6,000,000. The ene Navy, ent “boy”? Emperor, Hsuan Tung (deposed in~ 
ence the war with Japan, is practically non-exis- | 1911) was made Ching Chane (Chief Executive) of 

as tare A geal ma a reorganization when the new government (March or 1932). nd. en- 
7 nm throned as Emperor Kan e. areh 1, . He 
ihe monetary unit is the yuan. It was valued | has selected a Chinese cabinet behind each member 
935) at 2932 cents American currency, but since | of which stands a Japanese adviser. There are 
more than 600 Japanese in the government. 

“‘Manchukuo’’, the Manchu State. is the former 
northeast portion of China bounded on the north 
by Siberia (U. S. S. R.), the boundary being the 
Amur River; on the east by Siberia. and Korea 
(Japan): on the southeast by Korea, the boundary 
being the Yalu River; on the south by the Yellow . 
Sea and China: and on the west by China, Mon- ? 
golia and Siberia. : ee 

The Manchukuo-Outer Mongolia border dispute 
between Japan and Russia ended (June 10, 1940) 
when the two countries signed an agreement. ~ 
Japanese and Russian forces clashed (1938). at” hy 
Changkufeng Hill, at the junction of the Siberian, : 
Manchukuoan and Korean borders. There was n 
another clash of armed- forces (1939) \which was 
an, Chahar and Ninghsia. Under the pressure | followed by a long truce® Outer Mongolia has long’ us 
Japanese militarists an autonomous government | gisputed her 1,000-mile boundary with Japanese 
s set up (April 23, 1934) in Pailingmiao to | eontrolled ‘‘Manchukuo.”’ 

mdie local affairs. Outer Mongolia governs itself) “The sAil of Manchuria is one of the richest in ay 
n the Soviet principle. 7 the world. The area of land capable of cultivation = 
‘The chief means of transportation is by caravan | totals 27,853,640 acres, of which 11,409,585 acresare = — 
ut. 2 recent years motor truck and steamboat | tijled. The principal crops are soy ‘beans, kaoliang, . z 
nes have been established. 5 millet,.corn, wheat and rice. Lumber is an im- 4 
portant produce. The land pomecere great mineral 
acta including iron, gold, coal, magnesite, and 
oil shale. Re, 

Conscription. for males between 19 and 40 with 
a three year period of. military service prevails. 


ghting broke out between China and Japan 
ly 7, 1937) and since then large areas of the 
tal provinces have been occupied by. the Jap- 
se invaders. 
~ Chief éxports are animal, products, oils, tallow 
Wax, seeds, raw cotton, raw silk, hides, skin. 
‘leather, tea, ‘chemfcals, metals, minerals, piece 
Ser IS, Paper, cereals, beans and peas. The im- 
ports ‘include cotton, wool, metals, fishery prod- 
-Ucts, tobacco, chemicals, dyes, paints, coal, coke, 
Machinery and armaments. Trade is principally 
}with the United States, Japan, Germany and 
Great Britain. 
Chinese Industrial Cooperatives have more than 
2,000 units with a capital investment of 30,000,000 
ene and are producing*goods valued at more than 
,000,000 yuan monthly . 
* Since the abolition of the civil service examina- 
tion in 1905. the education system in China has 
been modelled after the American system. The 
Government promulgated (1944) a law providing 
: the establishment of one public school for 
€very “‘pao’’ (100 to 150 households) in the coun- 
iry in a move to combat illiteracy. Education in 
schools is free and attendance compulsory for 
idren between the ages of six and 12. 
Prior to the Sino-Japanese war, there were 
more than three thousand middle schools (high 
ee with about 540,000 students, and 108 insti- 
tutions of higher learning with about 42,000 stu- 
dents. Since the war many schools have been 
Stroyed by the Japanese or uprooted and re- 
@@oved thousands of miles to the interior from 
“their original sites. ‘ ; ; 
sf number of new government and private insti- 
‘tutions of higher learning has been established, 
wbringing the total to 132 (1941-1942) and the total 
aroliment to 57,853 5 
» Coina has a national Army which gets its re- 
“efuits through a system of compulsory citizenship 
ice for a period of three years. There is also 
the regular Army with voluntary and obligatory 


me Sino-Japanese war the yuan has steadly de- 
ined in value to between five and six cents 
‘American currency. The budget (1939) bal- 
“at $2,850,000,000 (Chinese). 


u | MONGOLIA 


Mongolia, although nominally of China, was 
mewhat sheken loose from Chinese adherence 
er World War I. Outer Mongolia is a republic. 
it is recognized by Russia as under Chinese 
eignty. It is bounded on the north by Siberia, 
he west by Sinkiang. on the south and east by 
na Proper 4nd Manchuria. Its area is about 
ian square miles; the population is about 


0. y 
nner Mongolia consists of three provinces: Sui- 


annu-Tuya the northwest portion of Outer 

mgolia about 64,000 sq. m. with a population of 

out 65,000 also ae itself on a Soviet model 
.S.S.R. protectorate. * 

ri = is ‘little agriculture, the great plains be- 


sen the Tarbagata and Khinghan Mountains be- | The Government decided (1940) to create a con- \- 
desert, witn cemels, worses and sheep as | script army of youths of 19 to be united to the = ~ 
cipal interests. .The religion is Buddhist La- |, Japanese army under the sole command of the 4 f 
naism. : Japanese commander-in-chief. The Army num- 
Chief exports are livestock and animal products. | bers approximately 80,000. There is a Navy “of 
eign trade is backed by Soviet capital and the | 15 gunboats, six patrol vessels and smaller craft. ~ — 
f trading unit is the Mongo Central Coopera- | The monetary unit is the yuan, worth about 30 a 
Scciety, Py ‘ | cents in American money. sim 


* . nment receipts (1941) were estimated at 4 

SINKIANG (Chinese Turkestan) 1,90,000,000 yuan and expenditures 1.787.000,000, 9 
iang, een ae the he oe i bi . ‘ ie 

irkestan, ulja an ° 

oe pitice- Mohammedans and Chinese resi- Co ombia 

there. Along the Kashgar and Yarkand (LA REPUBLICA DE COLOMBIA) eag 
rs there is much irrigation, and cereals. fruits] Qanital. Bogota—Area, 448,794 square miles— a 
Vegetables are grown with. wool, cotton 200: Population (1942), 9,523,200” Sirk | 
See ae inkiane: f 3 f Colombia, situated in the/ex- —~ 
ee eae dod niles, sea teas Pravee eatheest ‘of South America, extends wu Cy hate 


iB foe gintlang that muen of the jade comes. | Isthmus of Panama to the Republic of Panama. = 


un ‘ — ; _— 
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It has a coast line of 782 miles on the Pacific 
Ocean, and 1056 miies on the Caribbean Sea. It 
has as neighbors Venezuela and Brazili‘on the 
east. and Ecuador and Peru on the south. - 

Three great ranges of the Andes, the Western, 
‘Central and Eastern Cordilleras, 
‘the.country from north to south, The eastern 

“range consists mostly of high table.lands, coo! 
and healthful, the most densely populated part 
of the country. The Magdalena River, in the 

:, east, rises in the high Andes and flows north into 

_the Caribbean Sea. 12 miles from Barranquilla. 
It is navigable for river steamers for 970 miles, 
as far as Girardot. Steamers ascend to La Dorada, 
690 miles. x i Z 

Snow-crested mountains standing almost directly 
over the equator are one of many examples of 

“scenic splendor in Colombia, Tourists are also at- 
tracted by the famous Tequendama Falls, a‘ natura) 
wonder near Bogota. 4 

The country, conquered and ruled by Spain for 
300 years, won its freedom in the revolt of the 
| Spanish-American colonies (1810-1824), the leber- 
establishing the Republic 
Venezuela and Ecuador 


ator, Simon Bolivar, 
of Colombia (1819). 
withdrew (1829-30). Z N 
_ The soil of Colombia is fertile and agricul- 
ture is a growing industry. Mild cotfee is pro- 
‘duced\ extensively. Rice, tobacco and cotton are 
cultivated, besides cocoa, sugar, tagua, wheat and 
Se bananas. Dyewoods are important commercially 
~~ *Rubber, tolu balsam and copaiba trees are being 
¢ exploited. ‘ 
‘Phe country is rich in minerals. Seventy-five 
f Miles from Bogota are the Muzo emerald mines, 
which have been in operation for four centuries. 
fet Near Somondoco are the| Chivor emerald mines, 
i worked long before the conquest and later for 
~ | a time by the Spaniards, but abandoned. Redis- 
‘Se covered, they have been opened again by an Ameri- 
_ can company. Other minerals are gold, silver, 
» copper, lead, mercury, cinnabar, manganese, 
platinum, coal, iron, limestone, salt and petroleum. 
Bogota, the capital (founded in 1538), is, sttuated 
4n the Andes 8,660 ft. high. To reach it by the 
Magdalena River and rail requires nearly a week; 
“but a daily airplane service makes it in 21> hours. 
‘ The population is mainly whites and half castes 
- With only 105,807 Indians. Education is free but 
_ mot compulsory. The National University 
- (founded 1572) is in Bogota. There are four 
other universities. _Roman Catholic is the pre- 
 Vailing religion but all are tolerated. Spanish is 
- the language of the country. 
Fe Military service is compulsory between the ages 
2 \of 21 and 30 with actual service for one year. The 
: “Rormal army is approximately 10,000 with 300,000 
| | available for war. The Navy consists. of two 
i destroyers and small boats. The naval personnel 
humbers slightly more than 800. 
hy is tri-weekly airplane service to the United 
FS ates. ’ 
-, ° _ The Federal Congress consists of a Senate of 63 
i | Members, elected for a term of four years, and.a 
House ot Representatives of 130, elected directly 
by the people every two years. The President is 
elected by direct vote for four years and is in- 
eligible for two successive terms. The President 
as Dr. Alfonso Lopez Pumarejo (elected May 3, 
1942) for a four year:term. 

Colombia’s principal imports are textiles, metallic 
Products, — transport materials, food, chemicals 
‘and machinery. : 

The monetary unit is the gold ‘peso with an 
average value of $.57. The budget (1944) is esti- 
‘Mated at 164,728,598 pesos. 


38 _. Costa Rica 
y . (REPUBLICA DE COSTA RICA) 


Capital, San Jose—Area, estimated, 23,000 miles— 
.  Pepulation, (estimated 1943), 705,305 


2 


) north and Panama on the south. The lowlands 
_ by the Caribbean have « tropical climate. 
, interior plateau, with an altitude ' 
»  -, ft., has a temperate climate, 

_ | San Jose, the capital, situated inland—1i03 miles 
by rail from Puerto Limon on the Atlantic Ocean; 

hy \qp by rail from Puntarenas on the Pacific Ocean— 
», is a city of great charm with Spanish balconies 
*\ and patios. The crater atop Poas Volcano is the 
largest in the world. Puerto Limon occupies the 


poe y? apap Columbus landed on his four th and last 


The 
of about 4,000 


to America. 
Costa Rica‘is well served b 
airplane services. There are 
airports, one at Santa Anna, 
_» west.of San Jose and another 
( ' minutes from the heart of San Jose. 
y Coffee of a, high’ quality is the chief crop. 
_ Bananas and cocoa are profuse. Corn, sugar-cane, 
ae aN eg so rere ta the! pro- 
ion an he istillation of spirits ar 
important industry. 4 oe 


steamship and 
wo international 
about 15 miles due 
at Sabana, only ‘five 


an ‘ , ‘ 
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run through. 


' .. Costa Rica, in the southern part of Central. 
Bs, America,has Nicaragua for its neighbor on the 


+ 


The forests are extensive; but the lumber indus- 
try is negligible.. Gold and’silver are mined on tk 
Pacific slope. Other minerals are quartz, alabas' 
ere oil, alum, slate, onyx, mercury, sulphur 
and copper. : ‘ EE 

The Constitution (adopted Dec. 7, 1871) has been r 
many times modified. The legislative power is} 
vested in a Chamber of Deputies, 45 in number, . 
with four-year terms, one-half ‘elected. directly ) 
every two years by manhood suffrage. The P: 
dent, elected for four years, appoints a Ministry of 
nine. The President cannot be re-elected to sy 
immediately succeeding term. The president is 
Teodoro Picado (elected Feb.13, 1944). Voting 
is compulsory. For failure to vote the first time 
there is a fine of fiye colones, the second * tim 


ears, 1 
but the entian has religious liberty. Primary) 
education is compulsory and free: The National, 
School of Agriculture is in San Pedro and thee 
National University in San Jose.. The language ' 
the country is Spanish. English is taught in 
*publie schools. cue iyit In 

The monetary unit is the colon with an average 
value of $0.18. The budget (1943) was estimat di 
to balance at. 44,454,829 colones. * : 

Chief imports are cotton, iron and steel, flour,” 
reineral oil and derivatives, motor vehicles, silks 
goods. y . E| 
_ The standing army;by_convention (1923) amo: 
the Central American States, is limited to 10; | 
but withthe reserve and national guard, the pi 
tective forces number approximately 150,000. ; 

Costa Rica declared war on Japan (Dec. { 
1941) and on Germany and Italy (Dec. 11, 1941).) 

“eh 


Cuba “ae 


Capital, Havana—Area, 44,164 square miles— 
Population (1943) 4,777,284 

Cuba, the ‘‘Pearl of the Antilles,’ largest isla 
of the West Indies,. lies among the Gulf 6 
Mexico, the- Strait of Florida and the Atlantis 
Ocean on the north and the Caribbean Sea on the 
south. Key West, Fla., is about 90 miles dist: 
The Windward Passage, 50 miles wide, separa 
it from Haiti to’ the east, and Jamaica (British 
lies 85 miles to the south. Yucatan is 130 miles a 
the west. Its length is 730 miles, and the breadth 
averages 50 miles, ‘with a maximum of 160 mil 


they reach a general elevation of a! +-539 OF 
ft.; with\ Pico Turquino (8,320 ft.) as the; highe Sib) 
point. Santa Clara is rough and broken, but 
Matanzas and Havana are flat and rolling. fd 
The soil is alluvial and under the tropical heat 
and humidity the vegetation is of rare richness 
It is estimated officially that 8,628,434 acres ai 
covered with dense forest. Thé royal palm 
dominates every landscape. All tropical fruits a 
vegetables flourish. At Havana the mean 
ture is 76 and the mean rainfall 40.6 
The island was discovered by Columbus on 
8, 1492), 
ay of Ni 
ntry in # 


ur years (he is ineli 
succeed himself); a Vice President, a Sores 4 
eight-year terms and a House of Representatiy 
with four-year terms. Women have the right 


vote. 

After the overthrow of the Machado ir 
(1933), the 1902 Constitution, which had 
amended (1928) was placed in’ force by th D 
visional Government of President Cespedes”’ Ty 
Cespedes Government was overthrown @ mon 
after taking office and the Grau Govern: 
which succeeded, suspended th 
and adopted ‘a constitutional 

government. From 190 
govérned by this 
statutes. The Con 
Nov. 15, 1939) 
drafted 
security, 
reforms. 


( 
=, 1940) 
g for so 
gulations and. ; 
into effect (O¢i 
\ 


os a . », 
Z4¥ ; ¥ 
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ag ars 

1940), The President is Dr. Ramon Grau 
ea (elected May 31, 1944) for a four- 
/A new treaty between the United States and 
luba was ratified by the U. S. Senate (1934). It 
uperseded that of May 22, 1903, and abandoned 
ihe right of the United States to intervene in the 
oe affairs of Cuba under the Platt Ar_end- 


Gommereial relations between Cuba and the 
mited States have been specially close since Cuban 
ndependence. A reciprocal trade treaty was ne- 
Otiated (1903) giving to thé products of each na- 
jon a preferential treatment ranging from a 20 to 
0 per cent reduction in tariff duties. 


a : Cnpplementary agreements 
mad 1941) strengthened these pacts. nad 
Sugar is the predominant crop, and 2,285,000 
eres are given over to growing it. Cuba.is the 
est cane sugar producer in the+world. To- 
co raising and the manufacture of cigars and 
Barettes rank next in importance. The amount 
sugar exported to the United States is in ac- 
Tfdance with a quota established by the Washing- 
) government. Production (1943) was 3,225,000 
hort tons. 2? s 
~Molasses and other derivities with sugar, repre- 
mt 73% of the exports. Tobacco is cultivated 
ihiefly in the famous Vuelta-Abajo district. Other 
fricultural products are coffee, pineapples, ba- 
as, citrus fruit and cocoanuts. Cabinet woods 
abagony and cedar), dyewoods, fibres, gums, 
§ and oils are important commercially. Iron, 
Gpper, manganese, gold, petroleum and salt are 
me of the minerals. = 
‘The livestock industry has been expanded from 
importing to an exporting besis. The last live- 
kK census (1940) reported 5,334,813 head of cat- 
B, the largest ever recorded. There” are more 
mm 3,000 miles of railroads, with a main trunk 
/}Yunning across the Island from Guantanamo 
y to Guane, a distance of more than 700 miles. 
yvanas Camaguey and San Antonio de los Banos 
important air bases. 
| The Republic has no lands for sale. Large areas 
f@ held by native owners and many of these 
S can be purchased. Some land has been 
en to the poor. 
ducation is compulsory between the ages of 
nh and 14. Among the higher institutions of 
ning is'the University of Havana (founded in 
). ‘The Roman Catholic religion is predomi- 
fant. ar language is Spanish with English wicely 
erstood. 
ompulsory mflitary service was-established (Jan. 
11942).. The strength of the army is slightly 
e than 16,000 and the navy approximately 3,000. 
a declared war on Japan (Dec. 9, 1941) and 
taly.and Germany (Dec. 11, 1941). 
“The monetary unit is the peso with an average 
slue of $1.00. Government revenues (1943) were 
38,796 pesos; expenditures 11,316,060. 


Czechoslovakia 


(CESKOSLOVENSKA REPUBLIKA) 
pital, Prague (Praha)—Area, 54,244 Square 
Population (1939), 15,247,000 

hoslovakia was the first country, after Aus- 
to fall under the Nazi occupation (1938 and 
. It lies.in the heart of Europe and like 
tzerland, Austria and Huhgary, is fs landlocked 


g the curiosities of Europe. 
not far-from Brno re stretches an exten- 
caverns, lakes and abysses all 
One of the famous sights of Central 
ificent ice caves in Dobsina in 
the ‘‘Sloyak Paradise.’’ There 
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, architecture equalled. by few other cities of Bu- 
rope. More than 3.500 years back there was a 
séitlement within the territory which is now oc- 
cupied by present day Prague, on the site of the 
castle of Vysehrad. 

_Czechoslovakia possesses one of the richest ter- 
ritories in Europe, both fm the matter of natural 
resourees and industrial development. Agraéculture 
and forestry claim 40% of the population: Wheat, 
rye, barley, oats, potatoes, sugar beets, carn and 
hops are grown in abyndance. Beer production 
was enormous. The Skoda munition factories, in 
Pilsen were among the most extensive and,efficient 
in the world, There were also numerous textile and 
paper mills, glass, iurniture, stone, metal and 
Pepe factories. Since 1924, when the land 
eform bill was actually followed by the sequestra- 
tion of the large estates owned by the former 
Austrian aristocracy, the country has been de- 
veloped into a land of peasant holdings. Mineral 
wealth is great and comprises both soft and hard 
coal, iron, graphite and garnets, silver, copper, 
lead, and -rock-salt. 

The majority of the population, 75%, was Roman 
Catholic, the rest Protestant. 

Institutions of higher learning were the Czech 
University in Prague (founded in 1348); the Uni- 
versities of Brno ard of Bratislava and the Ger- 
man University in Prague. 

Government receipis (1939) for the Central 
Government alone were estimated at_3/191,600,000 
crowns; expenditures 3,191,300,000. The estimates 
provided for additional ae from Bohemia, 


Moravia and Silesia of 4,63%,000,000 crowns and 
expenditures of 4,902,000,000. 


Peace time exports are woolen goods, cottons, 


coal, glass, sugar, iron and steel, grains, timber - 


and leather. Imports are largely fruit and vege- 
tables, cottons, woolen goods, fat and oils, iron 
and steel, machinery, mineral oils, coal and 
chemicals. : ‘ . 

The Czechoslovak Republic was recreated as the 
result of World War I. The reestablishment of 
independence’ maiked at culmination of the 
struggle of the Czechs and Slovaks for freedom, 
a struggle the beginning of which went to the 
Middle Ages, when the ancient independent king- 
dom of Bohemia was absorbed within the Habsburg 
Monarchy. 


Tne Czechs and Slovaks are two closely related © 


branches of Slav origin. Each has its own literary 
language, but a Czech understands Slovak, without 
any efiort and vice versa. In the ninth century 
they formed a single state, the Great/Moravian 


Empire, which was destroyed during the Mag- — 


yar invasion of Central Europe in the tenth 
century. Later the Slovaks lived in the Hun- 


garian and. the Czechs in the, Austrian half of | 


the Austro-Hungarian Empire. Religious and po- 


litical persecutions in the sixteenth and seven- ~ 


teenth century led to an unsuccessful revolt of the 
Czechs which resulted in the loss of their free- 
dom at the Battle of the White Mountain near 
Prague in 1620. . : 
Czechoslovak independence was Officially pro- 


claimed (Oct. 28, 1918) after the brea : 


Austria-Hungary. The constitution of the 


public was adopted) by the “National Assembly. 


(Feb. 29, 1920) providing for a National Assembly 
with the, legislative authority over the whole 
country, Carpathian Russinia to have autonomy. 
The Assembly, elected by universal suffrage, and 
with proportional representation, was composed 
of a Chamber of Deputies, six-year tenure, a 
a Senate, eight-year tenure; both in joint session 
to elect the President of the republic for a seven- 
year term. The first president’was T. G. Masaryk 
(born 1850) who during World War I organized 
the Czechoslovak Legions in Russia, France and 
Italy and headed the liberation movement in the 
entente countries. Masaryk resigned (1935) because 
of old age. Dr. Eduard Benes (born at Kozland, 
28, 1884, Bohemia) was elected President 
(Dec. 18, 1935) and resigned in the face of Ger- 
man diplomatic pressure (Oct. 5, 1938) i 


“The invasion of C7ecroslovakia started with the ~ 


1938), of the 


occupation, after sistiecee “Ak fe ountain bas 
emi : a 


strategically important 

tion populated by the “‘Sudeten” a 
occupation was decided on_ by the conference held 
in Munich among Prime Minister Neville Cham- 
berlain of Great Britain, Premier Eduard Daia- 


dier of France, Adolf Hitler of Germany and - 


Benito Mussolini of Italy. The cession of the 
territory was made without Czechoslovakia par- 
ticipation and against the Prague government’s 
protest, Czechoslovak parliament never having 
given its approval. The Munich aereement by 
which the ‘‘Sudetenland’’ was. ceded to Germany, 
was repudiated by the British Government (Aug. 
5, 1942). with the announcement that the post- 
war boundaries of Czechoslovakia would not be 
pe ay, acts arising from the signing of 
the agreement. , 

The new frontier was fixed (Nov. 20, 1938) and 


the result was Czechoslovakia lost 10,056 Sra 
miles of territory and a population of 4,922 
This was divided as follows: a" 

‘ ae 


Ns 


and - 


ermans: The - 


440. ; 


'> Hungary 


' to protect it. 


south, and Hast Prussia, 


the territory to the Baltic. 
- district contains 258 loc 


318 

Countr | Area , Population 
Gann PR Hae oe 11,701 sq. mi. 3,653,292 
Hungary ..... . 4,566 sq, mi., 1,027,450 
Poland | 419 sq. mi. 241,698 


Poland had demanded the cession of Teschen 
by Czechoslovakia and. Hungary also had put for- 
ward demands which were granted when the 
new frontier was defined. 

The name of the country was changed to 
Czechoslovakia and a central government with 
three autonomous governments for Bohemia and 
Moravia, Slovakia. and Ruthenia, renamed Car- 
patho-Ukraine were created under the, Munich 
(agreement. ? 

German ,troops invaded Bohemia (March 14, 


bs, 1939) and seized Prague. Two days later Chancel- 


lor Hitler declared Czechoslovakia no longer ex- 
isted and that Reich forces would preserve order. 
Bohemia and Moravia, with an area of 28,717 
Square miles and a pcpulation of 10,897,000 (1939) 
were organized as a Protectorate of the Reich. 
The establishment of the protectorate has not 
been recognized by the United States, Great 
Britain and France. . 
Slovakia, with an area of 14,836 square miles 
and a population fof 2,450,096, declared its in- 
dependence (March 14, 1939) and Hitler offered 
A treaty was signed in Vienna four 
days later in which Germany guaranteed to protect 
the boundaries of Slovakia for twenty-five years 
and in return received permission to construct 
and man fortifications along the Slovakian border. 
Slovakia was to, remain an independent State, 
with its own army, currency and diplomatic repre- 
sentatives abroad. jDr. Josef Tiso \was named 
Prime Ministexy and elevated“ by Parliament to 


| be President (Oct. 26, 1939). Hungary recognized 


the independence of Slovakia (July 1, 1939). Uni- 
versal military service for a. period of two years 
from 20 to 50 years was decreed (Jan. -18, 1940). 
Parliament adopted a constitution (July 21, 1939) 
that made the remnant of Czechoslovakia an au: 
_thoritarian republic with a National Council cf ten 
to govern, a president elected for seven years, 


' with a Parliament of €ighty elected for five-year 
_ terms.) 


The National Council has authority to 
issue’ decrees without @ ratification by Parliament. 
marched into Carpatho-Ukraine 
(March 4, 1939) and annexed it. 

Immediateiy after the invasion of ali Czecho- 
Slovakia (March, 1939) the Czechoslovak Govern- 
“Iment ‘was) formed in London under Dr. Eduard 
Benes, which continued to function with its diplo- 
matic representation with the United Nations. 
A State Council of 40 members, formerly Czech 
and Slovak members of parliament and Senate, 
was also reestablished in London to act as tempo- 
rary, parliament in exile. The Government in 
“London was recognized by all of the United Nations. 

An agreement placing Czechoslovak territory un- 
der tne supreme authority of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics (Allied) military commander 
as it is liberated by Russian armies, with a Czech 
administration to take‘ over when the area. be- 
comes no longer a. fighting zone was signed (May 
8, 1944) in London by representatives of the two 
countries. _ . 

_) The fighting forces.of Czechoslovakia within the 
(United Nations consist of a military unit &nd air- 
force operating from England and. military units 
fighting in the Near and Middle East as, well as in 
the Soviet Union. The military forces of the coun- 


¥. 


try were disarmed by Germany after the invasion. 


Danzig 

: (DIE FREIE STADT DANZIG) 
~ Area, 754 square miles—Popiilation 415,000 

fhe Free City of Danzig is on the Baltic Sea, 
‘with the Polish corridor to the west. Poland to the 
of which it was formerly 
a part, to the east. The River Vistula, coming 
from the extensive Polish hinterland, runs through 


The population (cen- 
sus of Aug., 1929) is preponderantly are The 


; 


lities; of which 252 are 
est-estate divisions, and 
municipality of Danzig. 


rhe Free City of Danzig was established under 
the Treaty of Versailles (Noy. 15, 1920) to creas 
& port for Poland. It was under the protection of 
the League of Nations. It had a Volkstag of 72 
members, The Senate consisted of 22 members 
elected from the Volstag: the President and seven 
of these are Chief Senators, form the Ministry, and 
\ needa i Utes 4 : 
|The nate are, « 19 sregarded 
Constitution and prolonged for another four seats 
the terms of the Volkstag expiring in May. The 
Volkstag at the time was 100 per cent Nazi, the 
Opposition deputies having been forced to resign. 
The Senate voted (Aug. 24, 1939) to make Albert 
Forster, Nazi party leader, chief-of-state, giving 
_ him precedence over Arthur Greiser, hitherto nead 
of. the government as Senate President, 


Tural communes, two fo 
four vities, seeing the 
sory. 


' Education is compu 
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Forster proclaimed the reunion of Danzig” 
the Reich (Sept. 1, 1939) and the Free City’ y 
accepted into the Reich at once by Chane: 
Hitler, city received (Dec; 20, 1940) the 
to call itself. ‘the Hanseatic City of Danzig 


>. Denmark 
(KONGERIGET DANMARK) Bn 
Capital, Copenhagen—Area 16,575 square mi 
—Population (estimated 1939), 3,805,000 oi 
Denmark occupies’ the peninsula of Jutla 
thrusting out to the north Irom Germany} wha 
is its only land neighbor, between the North & 
and the Baltic Sea, with the adjacent islanh 
The Skagerrak. separates it’ from Norway, 2 
Kattegat from Sweden. -The country consisaay 
low. undulating plains. » at 
The Faroe Islands in the North Atlantic, abo 
300 miles: northwest of the Shetlands, belong | 
Denmark.. Great Britain ‘established a prota 
torate over the islands (April 11, 1940). = 
islands have a combined area of 540 square mia 
and a population (1935) ‘of 25,744. A | 
The origin of Copenhagen dates back to anci¢ 
times, when the fishing and trading place nan 
Havn (port) grew upon a cluster of islets inf 
Sound, but Bishop Absalon (1128-1201) is regared 
as the ‘actual founder of the city, On one of ¢ 
islets he built a stronghold against the pira 
Wends and the remnants of this still exist und 
ground ,in front of Christiansborg. Elsina 
(Helsingor) contains the reputed grave of Haml 
the Danish princé immortalized by Shakespeas 
A great attraction here is the ¢astle of Kromba 
with historic’ casemates and old bastions, # 
bronze guns of which once commanded the Soup 
when duties were exacted from every passing essa 
One-third of the population lives in normal tine 
exclusively by agriculture and approximately -org 
half by manufactures and trade. The cultivat) 
area (1938) showed the following crop acreas 
wheat, 325,000; rye, 358,500; barley, 982,000;) o2 
926,100; mixed grain, 746,000; potatoes, 195,71 On | 
There were in Denmark (July, 1939) 564,0 
horses, 3,258,000 head of cattle, 3,127,000 swine a 
27,500,000 hens. ‘There were (Nov., 1941) 925, 0 
pigs and 7,130,000 hens. oe 
Danish dairy products are world famous and t 
country in normal times exports more butter thi 
any in the world and produces more bacon thi 
any other with the exception of the United Stati 
The fisheries also are important. ‘4 
The. first cooperative consumers society Ww 
established (1866) and today the system e} 
1,964 affiliated societies and’ includes 370,000 hous 
holds, about 45% of the whole population, a 
employs about 21,000 workers. Danish farme 
operate more than 1,400 co-operative dairies, | 
co-operative bacon factories and nume 
slaughterhouses. me | 
Denmark is a constitutional monarchy, the sz 
cession’ being. hereditary. e King and 
Rigsdag Wiet) jointly hold legislative pay m 
The Rigsdag™ is of two bodies—the Folketit 
(House 6f Commons), with 148 members, and\t 


Landsting (Senate), with 76 members. ‘Men # 
Women of 25 years of age have the franchise. 
The King of Genmark is Christian X (bd 
Sept. 26, 1870). He succeeded his- father, Frede# 
VIIT (May 14, 1912) and married (April 26, 
Princess Alexandrine of Mecklenburg. His 
Crown Prince Frederik (born March 11, 1899) 
married fon! yi 1935) to Princess Ingrid (1 
March 28, 19i0);,' daughter of Crown Prince G 
nate of pwede: ¢ } 
ermany invaded Denmark (April 9, :19 
TERS eer Eee ee Se Genmaag n oti 
orce against De 2ad fb 
signed (May 31, 1939), 4 re ae 
Parliamentary elections, the first since Nazi 
cupation, were held (March 23, 1943) and 
than 90 per cent of the electorate went to the} 
The five dominant parties, united on a Platfo: 
national unity and principles of free nat: 
democracy, polled 362,000 more votes than in» 
last previous election (1939); There follows \t 
vote ‘by’ parties: Social Democrats 894,636 agai: 
729,619 in 1939; Conservative party, 421,051 agaicl 
301,625; Liberals, 376,463: against 309,155: Radil 
party, 175,025 against, 161839: Right Union, 31, | 
geainst 33.783) Danish Nazi Party, 43,277 agaic 
032. e Farmers’ par oll : esis 
loss of. 23,000. . apse hd tue 1 
The Social Democrats won 66. seats, a- gain 
two, Conservatives 31, a gain of five; Farn 
Liberals, 31, a loss of two; Radic Is, 13, a loss 
one; Right Union, two, a loss of one: Farmen 
two, a/loss of two. The Danish Nazi pa: aa 
tained’ two seats, losing one, and a German 4 
nority party lost. its single seat. A minor 
pro-British party won three seats. 


The outlawy 
Communist part n rn 
PRRs aan: party is not represented in the 


j 
There was.an uprising agai e ‘Wl 
(Aug. 29, 1943) after whi the Guan ie : 

’ f . 


=m 


Vane nts eeC stadt 


aplete control of the Government. The Danish 
headed by Erik Scavenius as Prime Minis- 
, has. ceased to function and King Christian 
Siders himself as prisoner of war. The Army 
was dissolved by the Germans. 
‘The’ Evangelical Lutheran’ is the established 
ligion. Education is compulsory. The University 
Copenhagen was founded (1479). 
‘The Army was in the iorm of a national militia, 
y able-bodied man being liable for service 
m 20 to 36. The Navy comprised fieet and coast 
ense iorces with an aircrait feet of 35 units. 
The monetary unit is the krane with an average 
alue of $.20 The budget (1943-1944) estimates 
fevenue at 719,900,000 kroner and expenditures at 


a GREENLAND 


Greenland, a huge island between the North 
Atlantic and the Polar Sea, is separated from the 
mth American continent by Davis Strait and 
‘Baffin Bay. It extends northward from ~60°-86° 
Its total area is 736,518 square miles, 
f which are ice-capped. Most of the 


nly Danish colony. 
he United States formally relinquished its claim 
land in Northern Greenland discovered by 
; iral Peary when it bought the Virgin Island: 
from Denmark (1916). 
» An agreement was concluded between the United 
@s and the Danish minister in Washington 
pril 9, 1941) whereby the United States got the 
t to establish military and naval bases on the 
da and in turn pledged protection to Green- 
land against aggression. 
Greenland trade has been a state monopoly of 
mark since 1776. Denmark declared the entire 
and Danish territory (May 10, 1921) and (June 
) ordered all coasts and islands closed to non- 
nish vessels. : 
rade is chiefiy with Denmark. The deposits of 
lite are the largest in the world. Fish, fur and 
jnite are the other exports. Trade in Greenland 
state monopoly. 


- Dominican Republic 


oa (REPUBLICA DOMINICANA) 
“Capital, Ciudad Trujillo—Area, 19,332 square 
tniles—Population (1942), 1,768,163 | * 


The Dominican Republic oceupiés the eastern 

rtion, about two-thirds, of the Island of Santo 

ningo; or Hispanola, the name given it by Co- 
bus, the second largest of the Greater Antilles, 
mated between Cuba on the west and Puerto Rico 
me east. The boundary between it and the Re- 

ic of Haiti, which occupies the western part 
he island, is 193 miles long. It has a coastljne 

1,017 miles. 

"The land is very fertile, about 15,500 square miles 
g cultivable; agriculture and stock raising are 
principal industries. Sugar, cacao, coffee, rice, 

and tobacco are the chief products. 

Phe country contains deposits of silver, plati- 

, copper, iron, salt, coal and petroleum, but 

® mining industry is undeveloped. 

he population is composed of whites, mulattoes, 

tage of negroes. The State has no 
re is toleration for all faiths. The 
wily oe Catholic. Edu- 

e latiguage is Spanish but 

The University of Santo 

was established by the 

bull of 


consists of approximately 4,000 offi- 
The Navy operates a coastal patrol 
ere is a small aviation corps. 
on was proclaimed (June 20, 
(June 9, 1934) and again (Jan., 
The President is elected by direct vote 
. The National Congress consists 

and a Chamber of Deputies. The 

fael Trujillo (elected May 16, 1942). 


own monetary 
as the United 


>.» Eeuador 
(REPUBLICA DEL ECUADOR) 
ital, aa ise 275,935 square miles— 
(Census 1942), 085,871 
euador, on the Pacific Coast of South America, 
nds from about 100 miies north of the Equator 
¢ 406 miles south of it. It is bounded by Colombia 


es os ee 


~ 
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on the north and Peru on the east and south. Two 


‘cordillera of the Andes cross the country, with 


a dozen peaks above 16,000 ft. in height, of which 
Chimborazo (21,424 ft.), Cotopaxi (19,550 ft.), 


| Cayambee (19,534 ft.) and Antisana (19,260 ft.) 


are the hignest. 

Included in the area of Ecuador are the Galapagos 
Isiands with an area of 3,028/miles. 

Ecuador is a republic. According to the Consti- 
tution, theé® President is elected directly by the 
people for a four-year tefm and the Congress con- 
sists of two Houses: the Senate and the Chamber 
of Deputies. 

The President is Jose Maria Velasco Ibarra, who 
received the reins of the Government from the 
revolutionary junta that forced the resignation of 
President Carios Arroyo Del Rio (May 29, 1944) 
who ‘had been elected (1940) for a four-year term. 
The Constituent, Assembly (Aug. 10, 1944) con- 
firmed the election of lbarra. The Ibarra Govern- 
ment was recognized by the United States and 
other American Republics. 

Elections for the constitutional Assembly were 
held (July 23, 1944) in which the Ecuadorian 
Democratic. Alliance+tke party supporting the 
acministration of President lbarra—won 60 seats, 
the various conservative parlies 25 and the inde- 
pendents five. , 

United States forces occupied bases on_ the 
Santa Elena Peninsula, westernmost! area of Ecua- 
dor, and on the Galapagos Islands, in the Pacific 
600 miles to the west, (Sept. 1942). The chief 
islands in the Galapagos archipeiago” are San 
Cristobal (Chatham), Santa» Maria (Florena), 
Santa Cruz (Indefatigable), San Salvador (James) 
and Isabella (Albemarle). 

Ecuador has broken relations.-with the Axis 
countries. 

The country is rich in undeveloped minerals. 

Rich silver ore is found at Pillzhum in, Canar, 
Petroleum output is increasi Large deposits of” 
copper, iron, lead, coal and sulphur are known to 
exist. Agricultural products include cereals, po- 
tatoes, fruits, cocoa, coflee. Wild rubber, mangrove: 
bark (for tanning) alligator skins, and kapok 
are imported commercially. The so-called Panama 
or “Jipijapa’’ hats, made of Toquilla straw, are 
manufaccured exciusievly in Ecuador. 
. Ecuador is the chief source of the supply of 
balsa, a light wood, half as heavy as cork but 
exceptionally strong and used ih aircraft and ma- 
rine construction because of its welght and de- 
pendabiity. _ 

Ecuador’s independence dates from the Battle of 
Pinchincha (May 24, 1822). E 

Roman Catholic is the dominant religion. Pri- 
mary education is compulsory. 
is compulsory. The Army (1938) numbered ap- 
proximately 8,000 officers and men. 

The monetary unit is the sucre with an average 
value of $.07. The 1944 budget was estimated to 
balance at 225,000,000 sucres. 

The chief imports are cotton goods} metals, 
jewelry, foodstuffs, liquors, drugs. chemicals; 
woolen, silk, rayon and linen goods.. The United 
States. ranks first aS the source of Ecuadorean 


imports. 
Egypt 
(MISR) ey 


Capital, 
miles—Population (Census 


Egypt 
with the 
Red Sea on the east Beyond that, between i 


1937), 15,920,702 y 


Gulf of Suez and the Canal and the Gulf of Aka- 
bah, lies the Sinai peninsula, 150 miles long, t 
and sandy. On the south is the Ange eee 
Soudan, the parallel of the 22° north latitude 
ing the boundary. To the west is libya. ; 
e Valley of the Nile and the delta are the 
real Egypt of 60 centuries. Here are 13,600 square 
miles of cultivated area; 1,900 square miles are 
taken up by canals; roads, date and other agril- 
cultural plantations, and 2,850 by_the surface of 
the Nile, its marshes and lakes. The Nile has a 
length of 4,000 miles from the Victoria Nyanza to 
the Mediterranean. an the 960 miles of its course 
through Egypt it receives no tributary stream, 
The river at Aswan is at its lowest at the end of 
May, rises slowly until the middle of July and rap- 
idly throughout August, reaching its maximum at 
the beginning of September; then it falls slowly 
through October and November. At Cairo the 
maximum rise (average about 13 feet) is reached 
the Deming of October. The river carries a heavy 
trait. L 
Great dams regulate the flow of the Nile and 
one of them, the Gabel Awlia dam, is the longest 
in the world, measuring 16,400 it. ‘ 
‘The Nile irrigates 5,400,000 acres and this num- 
ber may be increased to 7,600,000 by engineering 
improvements. King Mena (about 4000 B. Cc.) is 
credited with being Ly founder of the first 
scientific system of using the water of the Nile for 


jrrigation purposes, and that plan, the basin sys- 


Military service — 


Cairo—Area, estimated 383,000 square | 


occupies the northeast, corner of Africa 
Mediterranean Sea on the north and the - 


orm- — 


* 


» 


‘| Canal for twenty years, 


: to 


'\ Mokameéd Pasha Said, 
{April 7, 1940) and 


'» . The Constitution 


| (as are the Deputies. 


', Sphinx 


\ 


tem, is still ate for all the land south of Deirut 
in Upper Egypt. . ihn 

E By this system the land is divided into rectangu- 
lar areas from 5,000 to 50,000 acres in size and 
surrounded by banks; water is admitted to these 
basins during the flood veriod (Awgust) to an 
average depth of three feet and is left on the land 
for about 40 days; it is then run off and the seed 
sown broadcast on the uncovered land. A system 
of perennial irrigation by digging deep~canals was 
introduced. (1820) by Mohammed Ali Pasha; this 
was restored and greatly improved during the 
British occupation. Two million acres of cul- 
tivable land were added, and under the basin 
system, cereals, beans and lentils are grown; under 
the new perennial system cotton, wheat, cereals, 
, beans, sugar cane, vegetables and ‘fruit are the 
chief products. Two and three yields a year are 

Town. 

. A variety of minerals is found in Egypt, princi- 
pally phosphate rock and petroleum. Others are 
ochres, sulphate of magnesia, talc, building stones, 
gypsum, natron, salt, gold, alum, copper, beryl, 

highways—some of 


granite and sulphur. 5 

Many automobile them 
through the desert—have been constructed. 

Four-fifths of the people are of ancient Egyp- 
‘tian stock, whose forbears by their labor built 
‘the pyramids for their kings, and whose phyisical 
characteristics were pictured in the mural paint- 
ings of the temples and tombs and on the papyrus 
scrolls 6,000 years ago. 

Moslems form 91.40% of the population, Chris- 
tians 8.19%, and Jews, 0.40%. Illiteracy, which 
was high until some years ago, is being eradicated 
by. the Governnient. Education is now compul- 
sory for all children between the ages of 7 and 12. 
There is a famous seat of Moslem learning in the 
University of Al-Azhar at Cairo, founded with 

..the Metropolis ae the year 968 A.D.; and 
another, quite mode®n and up-to-date, the Fouad 
I University, at Giza, opposite Cairo, founded in 
1908, A new university, Faruk I University, has 
been established in Alexandria. 

Originally a part of the Turkish Empire, with 
more or less semi-independent status, England 
declared a Protectorate over her temporarily as a 
War measure in December (1914), and so remained 

‘ until the Declaration of Feb: 28,1922, when Eng* 
land formally recognized Egypt as a sovereign, in- 

_ dependent, State. The then Sultan assumed the 
new title of King as Fouad I (March 15, 1922). 
An Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of Alliance was signed 
at London (Aug, 26, 1936) whereby England was 
allowed, as the ally of Egypt, the presence of a 
force of 10.000 men and ea Bee Gea at the Suez 

; ill such time as Egypt 

ld build up a force sufficiently powerful to ere 
over such duties; this Treaty also accorded the 

, British, as the Ally cf Egypt, the use of Alexandria 
and) Port Said as naval bases: and, as Such, further 
Permitted her to move troops over Egyptian terri- 
tory in the event of war or threat of war, 
Military service is compulsory for all men fit 

serve. with recruits called to colors on a 
large scale in the expansion of the Army. “The 
strength of the Army (1937-1938) was 22,560, but it 
has been increased and re-equipped. The Air Force 
consists of more than ‘500 planes. The Defense 

Council decided (1938) to build a fleet of 36 units. 

& cruiser, minelayers, Minesweepers and subma- 


; H es, but. war has halted the program. 
29 hae 


Egypt ended relations with Japan Dec. 

\ Penal aee France (Jan. 6, 1942). eerie 

e} King of Esypt is Faruk I (born Feb. 

, 1920), son of the late King Fuad I and ae 
Nazli. He succeeded his father (April 28. 1938). 
married (Jan. 20,1938) Farida Zulfikar, daughter 
of Yussuf Pasha eer Sa Sranddauchter of 

Time Minister 1910-14 

in 1919. A daughter (born Nov. 17, 1938) = 

_ christened Ferial. A Ene Seen was born 

named Fawzia. A third - 

ter (born Dec. 15, 1943) was christened Fadia on 
of 1923 provides for a Parlia- 

“ment composed of a Senate (Maglis al, Shuyukh) 
and a Chamber of Députies (Maglis al Nuwwab). 

pS cote Mea of the Senators ate appointed by the 

King, the remainder elected ‘directly by the people, 


The Prim ini 
' Ahmed Maher Pasha. re Mt isber lahat 


The monetary unit is the Egyptian pound, The 
budget (1943-1944) was estimat. : 
65,000,000 pounds. Sd wast 


Cairo, the capital of Egypt, is a city of e isi 
_ conglomerate charm, whose streets mesoar ee Oak 
Ting of three civilizations, Hundreds of mosques 
attract the eye of the tourist, Excursions are 
conducted in normal times to the Pyramids and 
inx of Giza and the ruins of ancient Memphis 
_\ and’ the monuments at Luxor and Karnak. ‘ 
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Estonia. 
(EESTI VABARIIK) Oe 
Capital, Tallinn—Area, 18,353 square miles— 

Population (estimated 1939), 1,134,000 | 
Estonia comprises the former Russian province, 

of Estonia, the northern part of Livonia, ana 

western parts of the Government. of Pskow ani 

Petrograd. It is bounded by the U. S.° 

on the east, Latvia on the south, the Gulf of Rigz 

and the! Baltic Sea on the west, and the Gulf 

Finland on the north. The Estonians gre: 

Finnish-Ugrian origin. tt ae 
The country is_a low plain interspersed with | 

series of rolling hills from north to south. 1 

coast line is 725 miles long. Agriculture is 

chief occupation. The principal crops are F&F 

wheat, barley, oats, mixed corn, potatoes and ii 

Dairying and cattle raising are important ind 

tries. \ 

Estonia has oil shale deposits distributed over 
area of 2,000 square miles. : 

There is no state religion: 78.6% of the popul 
tion are Lutherans, 19% Greek orthodox. Ed 
tion is frée. There is a famous university 
Tartu, founded in 1632, and a Technical Univ 
in Tallinn. ’ 

The chief exports are dairy products, p: 
flax, potatoes, timber, cellulose and meat. 
ports are mainly cotton, woolens, sugar, iron 4 
steel;*and fertilizers. ! ar 

The Constitution of Jan. 1, 1938, provided for’ 
State President elected for six years by difect vot 
and.a Parliament of two houses. The members o 
one house, are elected by the people; those of 
second are chosen: by various\public organization 
and local government bodies, Military service wa 
compulsory with service of one year in the activ 
army, 

Estonia declared her independence (Feb, 24, 1918 
after the Bolshevist coup d'etat. BY 

Estonia _is known as “a country of quaint 6: 
towns. Tallinn was founded (1219) by Ki 
Valdemar II of Denmark on the site of an an 
Estonian fortress. It has been held successivel: 
Danes, Germans, Swedes and Russians and 
mans. Three churches, the castle and a nun 
of houses and. part of the town walls and toy 
date back to the Danish domination. The bas 
surrounding the Old Town ‘gate were constructe 
during the Swedish period. Another interestiri 
mediaeval town is Narva, founded in the } 
century. It contains a fortress built by the Rilw 
sian Grand Duke Ivan III (1492). - 3 

Estonia was admitted into the Union of 
Socialist Republics (June, -1940) and later occ 4 


The Supreme Soviet of Estonia voted (1944) 
establish its own Commissariats of Foreign A 
and Defense in line with the authority grante 
to various Soviet Republics to conduct their ¢ 
foreign relations and operate their own milifi 
establishments. The country has been cleai 
Germans, ‘ 


Ethiopia ee, 
(ABYSSINIA; AFRICA ORIENTALE ITALIA 


Capital, Addis Ababa—Area, 350,000 square : 
—Population (estimated 1939), 12,100,000 nativ: 


Ethiopia (or Abyssinia) is a mountainous V 
canic country in northeast Africa, bounde 
Eritrea (Italian), French Somaliland and B' 
Somaliland on the northeast, Italian Somal 
on the southeast, Kenya Colony (British) on 
south, and the Anglo-Egyptian Soudan on the w 
The agricultural arf ; 


Ponies; mules and donkeys 
sugar-cane, date 


Rubber 
Gold Coal eee a : 
and potash salts are also found. bine gih 
The Franco-Ethiopian railroad (487 miles 
connecting Jibuti and Addis Ababa) carrie 
bulk of produce from the interior to the 
although many caravan routes are still widely tr 
{ r 


eled. ’ 
Mahommedanism is the religion in the | 
west territories, Harar, imma, and in per: 
alla Sifama State. Many Ethiopians adhe 
the Coptic branch of Christianity. Harar is 
Moslem center for wisvoriead tradition, re 
Tabic culture. Christie 
dominate in Addis Ababa. The Coptic Bat ‘ 
of Alexandria has been the . supreme - 
of the church since the) diffusion of ristian 
he fourth century, ap; the Abuna, or 


£ inti 
bishop of Ethiopia, b the ttalian Vice 


\ 


eer, 


decreed the Coptic Church in Abyssii 

tocephaious apn appointed the Albuna.. three 
Br 
italy, after having broken the treaty of friend- 
Pp and arbitration with Ethiopia which she had 
ined (1928) invaded the country (1935) without 
2 g war, with modern arms, airplanes and 
and subjugated it. The Emperor fought with 
armies until he was forced to withdraw, leav- 
or Europe to appeal to the League of Nations 


help. ‘ 
ritish and Imperial forces occupied Ethiopia 
) and the Emperor Haile Selassie (born July 
sthiopin a Pe ee es of his ewntry 
th eclared war on Germany, Ital 
m (Dec. 14, 1942). ? hex 
whe country is in thé process of reorganization 
direction of ministers named by the Em- 
or. iIncluced in the reorganization is an Army 
epice aoee , 
rmy of 10 battalions, trained and com- 
Anded by British officers, has been established 
ith a territorial Army of approximately 39 bat- 
lions, trained and commanded by Eihiopians. 
military school has been reopened. 
rade is Cuielly in the expor. ot hides and 
S of cattle, goats, sheep, leopards and mon- 
Imports are salt, cotton pieces, goods and 
S, Senay materials and petroleum products. 
A @ budget (1939-1940) was estimated to balance 
2, 183,000,000 ljre with future budgets close to this 


ire. 
’ Finland : 
(SUOMEN TASAVALTA) 


Papital, Helsinki—Area, 134,588 square miles— 
ulation (estimated 1940), 3,887,217 


and formed part of the Kingdom of Sweden 
p 154 to 1809. when it became an autonomous 
g Duchy of the Russian Empire. It declared 
fuimdependence (Dec. 6, 1917), established a 
fovisional Government, and became a republic 
919). Finland is bounded on the north by Nor- 
on the east by Russia, on the south-by the 
of Finland, and on the west by the Gulf of 
nia, Sweden and Norway. 
and was attacked by the Union of Soviet 
list Republics (Nov. 30, 1933) and was forced 
ke peace after three months of fighting. 
gh the peace (March. 1940) Finlanti ceded 
U.S.S.R. 16,173 square miles of territory. 
territory was recovered (1941) in the 
tween Germany, and the U.S.S.R. in which 
r d@ became involved as cobelligerent with 
ny when the U.S.S.R. renewed its attack 
fine, 1941) on Finland. 
whe United States severed diplomatic relations 
Finland (June 30. 1944). An armistice with 
ia was declared (Sept. 4, 1944) and an armis- 
3 pe a and Great, Britain was signed 
id, after the downfall of the Czar, had 
mtative government restored to her by a 
sional Government. Following the Bolshevist 
detat the Diet and Senate (Dec. 6, lyli) 
med the independence of the republic. 
between the ‘“‘Reds’’ and ‘‘Whites’’ followed. 
German intervention, the ‘“‘Reds’” were de- 
d and driven back into Russia in two battles 
1918) and the German troops went home 
ember of that year. The Finnish Diet re- 
(July 17,.1919) to establish a republic, and 
e treaty acknowledging the independence of 
d was signed with Russia at Dorpat (Oct. 


. 


extremely cold 
and topography, 
er is the 


tance are— 
orks; tex- 


, of the. wholesale. 
Iniversal military service prevails from 17 years 
Males reaching 21 are summoned to service 
pericd of approximately a year for sree 
: script then remains in the first reserve until 
fears ‘old. The second reserve is comprised of 
between the ages of 40 and 60, conscripts who 
Considered unfit for active service and youths 
feen 17 and 21, not. yet enrolled as conscripts. 


a 
eer ee ed 
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‘There is also an Air Force and a Coast Defense. 


The Civic Guards, approximately 10 

a part of the national defense, fs re eaten” 
he Evangelical Lutheran Church is the state 

Fae a encod Boe is pews! free worship. 

Far r univers — i 

and two in Turk, ‘ tles—one in Helsinki 

e President is chosen for six years by an 
Electoral College of 300 chosen by divect Robes he 
appoints the Cabinet. Risto Ryti was elected presi- 
dent (1940) and reelected (1943) for a term of two 
years under wartime emergency procedure. He 
resigned (Aug. 1, 1944) and was succeeded by 
Field Marshal Baron Carl Gustav Mannerheim, 
commander in chief of the armed forces. The 
premier is Erho Jonas Castren. 

There is a single legislative chamber, the Diet 
(eduskunta). The voting system is devised for pro- 
portional’ representation. 3 

The moneiary unit is the mark with an average 
value of $.02. The budget (1944) is estimated to 
balance at 18,000,000,000 marks. 


France , 


Capital, Paris—Area, 212,659 square miles— 
Population (estimated 1942), 38,000,000 


France, a republic for 70 years, an authoritarian 
state for four years during German occupation in 
World War II and again a republic with its liber- 
atian, has for neighbors on the north Belgium 
and Luxemburg. On the east Germany lies beyond 
the Rhine, the boundary: the Jura Mountains and 
Lake Geneva separate it from Switzerland, and the 
Graian Alps and the Maritime Alps from Italy. 
On the south is the Mediterranean Sea and Spain, 
with the Pyrenees for the boundary line. On the 
west lie the Bay of Biscay and the North Atlantic 
Ocean, and on the north again the English Chan- 
nel and the Straits of Dover separate it from Eng- 
land. From north to south its length is about 600 | 
mies, and from the west€tn extremity near Brest 
to Strasbourg on the Rhine at is about 560 miles . 
wide. The coastline on the north is 700 miles 
long: along the Atlantic and the Bay \of Biscay, 
8€5: on the Mediterranean, 384 miles, : 

The population showed a aecrease from 41,907,- 
000 (1936) to 38,000,000 (1942). There was (1942)-a 
surplus of 500,000 deaths over births. 

It has the highest mountain in Europe west of | 
the Caucasus, Mont Blane (15,781 ft.). On the 
French side of the Pyrenees are several peaks ex- 
ceeding 10,000 ft in height. 

In the south-central part of France is the so- 
called Centrai Plateau, which is bordered on its 
southeastern side by rugged mountain ranges, be- 
ginning with the’ Cevennes, which ascend from the 
Rhone Valley and reach a height of 5,584 ft.' in + 
Mont Lozere, and on its northwestern side by the 
Monts d’Auvergne which attain an altitude of 
6,000 ft. Further it is bordered by the hills of 
Burgundy and Cote d’Or. Still further north 
are the Vosges, which run parallel with the Rhine; 
their crest formed the boundary line between 
France and Germany before World War I. Thence 
the wooded highlands of the Argonne and the > 
Ardennes bear off to the frontier. The western 
and northwestern part of France| consists of fertile . 
plains save for the hills of Normandy ‘and the 
picturesque rocky coast of Brittany. 

On the North Sea and the Channel are the seas 
ports of Dunkirk, Calais and Boulogne, with the 
great port of Havre at the mouth of the Seine, and 
Cherbourg, an important naval base, between, Cape 
Hague and Cape Barfieur. In the extreme north- 
western projection, sheltered by Cape St. Mathieu, ~ 
is the roadstead of Brest, the great naval station. 
Further down the coast is Lorient, St. Nazaire, at 
the mouth of the Loire, with Nantes further up the 
river, Rochefort and La Rochelle. Up the estuary — 
of the Garonne is the important port of Bordeaux 
fourth city of the republic; and at the mouth of 
the Adour, in the extreme southwest corner, is 
Bayonne with 
Biarritz. On the Mediterranean coast, which on. 
the west is low, with lagoons and sand dunes, there © 
is no great port till the mouths of the Rhone are 
passed and Marseilles, the second city of the coun- + 
try, is reached. Beyond is the great naval base. 
Toulon, and from there by Nice and Monaco to the 
Italian frontier and beyond runs the beautiful 
Riviera—the Cote d'Azur. — 

France, country of arts, letters and science in . 
peace time, is also a land of festivals and gaiety. 
There are historical pageants elaborstely resented 
in beautiful settings, such as Versailles; St. Ger- 
main, in some of the,many gardens in Paris. 

Frafice possesses 1,300 thermal springs and 120 — 
health resorts. Spas ate scattered through the» 
mountain ranges, notably in Savoy, the Massif 
Central and the Vosges, Alps. Pyrenees and the 
Jura, as well as in the Tower slopes of Normandy, 
Touraine; Provence and many other localities, - 
Along the more than 1,900 miles of French coast » 
there are more than 900 bathing beaches. ' 

Much of the history of France may be read in 
her art. The prehistoric remains at Les Eyzies’ 


; 


‘ 


\ 


Pe 


its neighboring seaside resort of } «— 


\ 
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time‘ the promise was made that it would 


in Dord Vv f Monestan in Ariege. s 
Berne Baa meine render its powers to a provisional French Gover 


the dolmens and menhirs of Brittany, the arenas 
of Arles and Nimes. all speak eloquently of ancient 
/ art. Traces of 'the Merovingian period are to be 
found in Aix-en-Provence, Frejus and Poitiers: 
Masterpieces of the Romanesque and Gothic 
abound throughout France: the Renaissance and 
‘seventeenth century are especially well represented 
by the world-famous chateaux and their gardens, 
among which Villandry, Versailles, Vaux, Sceaux 
and Saint-Cloud are parti@ilarly famous. Other 
” famous castles are Chantilly, St. Germain-en-Laye, 
Fontainebleau, and the Grand and Petit Trianon. 
The magnificent public buildings and charming 
x private mansions built during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth’ centuries in Paris, Abbeville, Nantes, 
Tours, Orleans and Bordeaux excite the admiration 
of tourist and native alike. 
Throughout France there are many famous 
museums including the world-renowned Louvre, 
the Carnavalet and others in Paris. The country 
is_ noted for beautiful churches and cathedrals, Information—Pierre Henri Teitgen. 
particularly in Paris, Amiens, Beauvais, Reims, War Prisoners and Deportees—Henri-Pierre F 
Chartres, Rouen (damaged by air bombardment | nay. ; 
j in World War II), Poitiers, Bourges, Strasbourg, Labor and Social Matters—Adrien Tixier.. 
; Albi and Arles, The chateaux of France, especially Production—Robert LaCoste. 
\ those of the Loire, are well known. Amboise, Blois, Education—René Capitant. 

Luynes, Chenonceaux, Chambord, Sully, Langeais, Without Portfolio—Jean Monet. 

ea Oh Nee or Breda gen Baye State—Jules Jeanneney. 

een available to tourist inspection for pa . “Pri 
few years. Carcassonne is known for its old forti- phe eee ee BRnSUY “Prien ee 

walls. fel i 
There are many popular winter resorts scattered fesicn Telegraphs and Telephones—Auguste La 
aa Se eco the Vosges, the Jura, the Alps Transport and Public Works—René Mayer. — 
8 5 mterior—Adrien Tigler. Ps 
i France has four important rivers, the Seine, ; omy Pi mi 
the Loire, the Garonne and the Rhone, the left et ee Oe Mendes-France. 
: bank of the Rhine from Basle, Switzerland, to One of the first acts of the de Gaulle Gov 
ged | \Lauterbourg, and a dozen others, all of great ment was to abolish the ‘French State” establi 
vi ‘value because of canalization, which binds them b hl ; Ls 
; together. The waterways total 1,543 miles in Ep na pik Se a 2355 Statement asserted th 
length, of which canals cover 3,031. : 
View | Prance became an authoritarian state in the 
‘Swift, current of martial and political events that 
culminated (1940) in France signing an armistice 
with Germany and Italy. France had declared 
war against Germany (Sept. 3, 1939). A single \po- 
‘litical party was.created (Aug. 31, 1940) under the 
direction of Marshal Henri Philippe Petain, who 
had succeeded to the head of the Government. The 
war with Germany saw many rapid changes in 
cabinets that year. i , 
., Fhe German Army had entered*Paris following 
i its occupation of Holland, Luxemburg, and north- 
: j em France. The invasion of the Low Countries 
i began (May 10, 1940) and within a month the 
Germans had seized these lands and) had overrun 
‘ northern France. German troops entered Paris 
Be 8 35 (June 14, 1940) and the Government moved to 
| Bordeaux. The cabinet by a vote of 13 to 11, agreed 
to ask Germany for an armistice. The cabinet. the 


These Commissioners of State were named: 
Liberated Territories—Andre le Troquer. 
Occupied Territories—Henri Queuille, Franew 
Billoux, Quartus Cerat (assumed). i ii 
Liaison between Provisional _Government 


Thirteen Commissioners with a rank equivales 
to that of Minister were named as follows: 
Foreign Affairs—Georges Bidault. ¢ 
Justice—Francois de~Menthon. H 4 
Colonies—René Pleven. By) 
War—André Diethelm. Bi 
Navy—Louis Jacquinot. y 


Re, : [rel Mee an ee oR: resigned and | 
j resident Lebrun aske arsha. etain to take i = j 
fii ae helm. There followed the armistice negotia- Aurora Hentipe ur wines aactal he aoa : 
f Ceres Oe 1980); dae one Pit hen tea ere sand of unarmed gitizens and 50,000 armed me 
, ; i ‘ - 10 € resistance forces routed the N: ris 
BS ao tae Army at the time occupied three-fifths froons ‘and ocupied the pits ea ea 
» +, The Government moved to’ Vichy (July 2) and q twelve deve spied for four years, two ma 
‘A Parliament voted (July 9) full po Eh i haesebal an pe ae he Nazi forces. ‘The Hibers 
Petain to revise the Constitution. The vote in the Official recognition was given to thi 
eters te eee was 395 to 3 and in the | provisional Government by “the United” St 
The members of the Chamber of Deouti Russia, Great Britain, Canada, Australia, Br: 
the Senate met in National Assembly (July 10), oe sore Senee re (Gots, 23, 1944) and other dee i 
giving to Marshal Petain as Chief : French railways, 
_ power to promulgate ‘‘through one Orimees wets Fer a oe 
} new Constitution for the Freneh State’, based on 
 the' rights of ‘labor, family and the fatherland’’, if + 
’ to be ratified by he Nation and applied by the Pe ene 
sp “ppatlalg ae Pe eared. tea: “Constitutional 
Ena b opte a vote of 56 i 
Be iiembers absent. y 569 to 80, with 17 
Le he Caninet was reorganized (Sept. 6, 1940) wi 
A _ Pierre Laval as Deputy Prime Minister ae later 
_ Minister of Foreign Affairs. Marshal Petain ‘for 
*" pigh reasons of internal policy’’ dismissed, Laval 
i : Dec. 12) and abolished the office of Vice Premier. 
/ ___ At the same time he hamed Pierre Etienne Flandin 
‘ “Nate Wrest leah ies (Feb. 9, 1941) 
as ra) an Francois Diarla: | 
va suceeed an ] mM was named) to 
‘new Government was formed (April 1 
with Laval as Prime Minister and Sea aiereeee 
oma of France an with Darlan to succeed as Chief 
State. This cabinet continued in office until hh: : 
Tratie @ Rewhenonn, counell etenied 186i) to: he ron, ofe deposits tn “ea 
crapped. , 
With the liberation of ‘France = ie. nines France and the bauxite deposits in central 


; Armies (Sept. 1944) "a Provencal Governmene. | 27¢ among the richest in the world. 
| headed by Gen. Charles de Gaulle as President the easuomie tener ‘he: 


of Council and including Communists an 

whose, real. identities were pigden te  aemeied ene ren 
rench Committee The number 

| | of National’ Liberation. The Committee had been "2,4 

'. formed in Algiers, North Africa (1943) and at the ive wert 


WI 


the ‘yote. ’ 


n 


ean products, 
iron ore, bauxite, |p 


of foreigners in 
3507, @ decrease of 


rsa XY 


ae er 


is in the vanguard in the matter of social 
egislation. Both employers and employees 
te to the old-age pension fund. There is 
30 mpiulsory social insuvance against illness. 
M ernity, disability and death. The legislation 
§ been continued\ by the French State. 
The French State repealed (Sept., 1940) the 
mous laws (1904) which nominally denied all 
ligious organizations the right to teach. . This 
was for a long time regaided.as one of the 
important pieces of legislation passed by the 
itd Repyblic in its struggle against clericalism 
Was not too rigidly enforced, however, especially 
fer the Worid War of 1914-1918, but schools con- 
lected by religions groups were nevertheless illegal 
om now on, religious orders will be allowed to 
ume their teaching under the official contro) 

authority of the Ministry of Education. 

mary instruction is free and compulsory. The 
blic schools form the University of France with 
P enrollment (1937-1938) of 5,436,554. pupils in 
500 schools. ‘There are 17 universities in the 
: . 
(he University of Paris was founded about 
}-1170 and the University of Montpellier existed 
& School of Medicine at the beginning of the 


‘étestant faith. The State recognizes no religion 
_ tolerates . Tse monks of the Grand 
reuse were permitted by decree (March 4, 
4o return to France where they receive 
ficial recognition. 
France, asa Republic, was governed under con- 
tional law adopted (1875) and modified (1875- 
1885-1889). Legislative power rested in a 
@ and Chamber of Deputies, with the Depu- 
selected by manhood suffrage every four years. 
Senators were elected for nine years, one 
retiring every three years; the election was 
ect and made by an electoral body in each 
tet made up of delegates chosen in the muni- 
council of eath commune. and of Devuties 
c! peas cena and district councillors in each 
ment. 
e two Houses united as a National Assembly. 
eted by absolute majority a President of the 
Dublic to serve seven years; it met imme- 
ply whenever a vacancy occurred. The Presi- 
“selected a Cabinet of Ministers, generally 
the two Chambers, but was permitted to go 
e the membership. In practice the President 
med a leader who could obtain a majority in 
aambers in-support of his policies as Presi- 
of the Council (Premier) and he made up his 
f# Ministers and submitted it for approval to 


r 


Je 


S two Houses. The number of portfolios varied 
h Minister was responsible to both Houses 
the Ministry as a whole was reSponsible for 
@ general policy of the Government. 
B w.it of local Government was the com- 
Each .commune elected by direct suf- 
* a municipal council which in turn elected a 
“who is both a representative of the com- 
the agent of the central Government and 
ead of the police. Each Department had 
ntatives of all Ministries and was placed 
a prefect with wide authority and nomi- 
ed by the Government. The system continued 
r the French State. 
tenure of office of the Premier was subject 
will. of the Chamber of Deputies. If the 
er refused him a vote of confidence, he 


unit of currency is the franc, stabilized (Feb 
940) at 21 milligrammes of fine gold. The 
mage rate of ephane is 50 francs to the dollar 
200 to the pound. — 
e budget, (1942) anticipated revenues of 80,000,- 
francs and’ expenditures of 138,500,U0U,UUU. 
= French Army was divided into the Metro- 
n and the Colonial armies. The peace time 
(1938-1939) consisted of an 
army of 491.000. of whom 421,000 were 
me defense and 70,000 a. mobile reserve for 
as garrisons. The conscript served two years 
active army, and was available thereafter 


I 


“a * = 
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had at least nine; 50 destroyers of which five were 
with the Free French or demobilized at Alexandria; 
67 submarines of which four were with the Free 
French or were demilitarized at Alexandria, and 
minor craft. At the time of the armistice the 
Bo eons! was approximately 85,000 officers 
n 

The terms of the armistice provided that all 
naval units, except some left to guard the empire, 
be recalled to specified ports and placed under 
German or Italian control.. Germany declared it 
would not use the French fleet against Great 
Britain. The main part of the French fleet con- 
sisting of more than 60 ships, including three bat- 
tleships, was blown up or scuttled in the harbor 
of Toulon (Nov. 27, 1942) to prevent its seizure by 
the Nazis who poured into the last section of Un- 
occupied France not under rule of the Germans. 

The armistice terms deprived France of all mili- 
tary aircraft at home but there was an Air Force 
Overseas. : 

The armistice provided for the demobilization of 
all naval, air and military forces, with the excep- 


tion of police troops of which a force of 100,000, 


was permitted. 

All French youth_in their twenties, the former 
military age, were forced to enroll for six emer 
in the compulsory National Service organization 
instead of the army, which under the terms im- 
posed by Germany, must be recruited entirely 
from, volunteers. 

France constructed a system of fortifications, 
known as the Maginot line,.extending 125 miles 
along the Franco-German ¢rontier from Switzer- 
land to Luxemburg. Later the line was extended 
along the Franco-Belgian border to the North Sea. 
It is estimated that the original Maginot line and 
the extension cost $500,000,000. The extension was 
constructed after the declaration of war by France 
against Germany (1939) and was not as formid- 
aa ge the origjnal line which took five years to 


More than one-third of the French merchant 
fieet has been lost or destroyed since 1938, accord- 
ing to an article published (1942) in The Merchant 
Marine Journal. The fleet)/in 1938 numbered 643 
ships of 1,000 tons or more, divided as follows: 
or 412 freighters, 28 fruit ships and 69 

nkers. ir 

General de Gaulle reorganized the French Army, 
Navy and Air Force in England and French Equa- 
torial Africa. These forces fought constantly “in 
1941 and 1942 at the side of the Allies in Syria 
and in the African campaign. 

The French forces now are constituted as follows: 
re about 500,000, two-thirds are colonial 

oops 


Navy: about 53.000 officers and men, 300,000 


tons of combatant shipping 
Air Force: 53,000 officers and enlisted men. 
These forces were trained in North’ Africa 
and have been re-equipped by the United States 
under Lend Lease. 


Tre unified French Forces took part in the Si- - 


cilian campaign, achieved-the liberation of Corsica 
begun by the patriot forces of the Island, and as 
a part of the Fifth Army, under the command 
of Gen. Juin fought in Italy. 

Commandos and paratroopers participated in the 
invasion of France. A tank 
Leclerc fought in Normandy with the Allies, and 


the bulk of the French Army commanded by Gen. © 


Delattre de Tassigny fought in southern ce 
with the American forces. 

The French Navy, re-formed by General de 
Gaulle, took part in convoy duty along with the 
Allied fleet on the Atlantic and Murmansk sea 
routes. 
units, such as the submarine, ‘“Surcouf.’’ The 


Navy, unified under the command of Rear Ad- | 


miral Auboyneau, helped the Allies in the in- 


vasions of Sicily, Italy, Normandy and southern ~ 


France. Since Dec. 1942, the French Air 


1 
Squadron “Normandy’’ has been fighting on the 


Eastern Front. Of the seven squadrons named 
for French Provinces, part are constantly in action 


with the RAF, part are in action in the Medi- — 


terranean zone of operations. 


Prench women also have been conscripted since . 


Jan, 15, 1944 


legal military status. 


xplosives were parachuted to them | 
A eaae ‘tish and American planes. Their © 


es beta cont ed after the inyasion, which they 
ions eas Wi 7 
had prepared forehand; later, better armed, they 


division under Gen,: 


They lost some of their most modern — 


ee 


atrols and guides for Allied troops, They 
Ment if e Germans: as an independent force, 
under the Allied Command, with Gen. Koenig as 


Meir chief_. 
va hey liberated 15 Departments and fought for 
the liberation of Parjs. | be 


French Colonies. : 


Popula- 
Sq. Mi. tion 
N ASIA i 
f Syria & Lebanon (Mandate) 57,900 3.630,000 
Wrench: Indtas's.. 2... se s 196 323,500 
French Indo-China.......<|  281,174/24,461,251 
Total in Asia.......... 341,270|28 414,751 
IN AMERICA : 
St. Pierre and Miquelon... . $3 3,916 
Guadeloupe 583 304,209 
Martinique... ....:.. 385 246,712 
French Guiana and Ini 65,041 30,906 
» \ ee Date ana Hl aS SB 
k Total Re America...,.. 66,102} 585,743 
{N OCEANIA } 
i New Caledonia/ ete.....,.. 8,548 53,245 
; : Society Islands (Tahiti, ete.) 1,520 39,920 
| Total in, Oceania....... 10,068 193,165 
IN AFRICA 
iicoces: (Protectorate).... 162,120) 6,242,706 
ToC T «2 ae pe ee 847,552] 7,234,684 
PEADRINSEASY Soe aiicla fo s\n Dupye ove we a8 48,313] 2,608,313 
French West Africa. . 1,818,698} 14,944,830 
Togoland (Mandate)...... 1,89 780,497 
‘Cameroons (Mandaie)..... 166,489] 2.516.623 
French Equatorial Africa... 959,256] 3,423,015 
Oi TOUR By Eee jam aoe : 208.858 
iY CVO RTT Ci) a ae 244, > 
EIOMIORG vote hc lilte dine oy 790 { 3-797,936 
| French Somaliland........ 8,492) 44,240 


Total in Africa... .. galitee 


Grand total in all colonies. 


4,275.667/41 ,801.702 
4,693,107|70.894 361 


ALGERIA 
if, f (L’ Algerie) 

Algéria is in the northern part of Africa, extend- 
niger ing for 650 miles along the Mediterranean Sea, 
_ between Tunisia on the east-and Moroceo on the 

west. Both neighbors are French protectorates. 
The -northern territory. extends inland approxi- 
mately ‘350 miles; beyond, the four southern terri- 
‘ oe extend southward indefinitely into the 
' ‘Sahara Desert, merging into French West Africa. 
On the coast is an area, the Tell, from 50 to 100 
miles wide, of very fertile plains with valleys 
, running out from the hills, mainly owned by 
4 | Buropeans, which is cultivated scientifically. Be- 
ae a md the Tell is the tableland of the Shat with an 
* elevation ‘of 3.000 ft.. arid. or covered with salt 
Jakes and swamp. The two ‘chains/of the Atlas 
y Mountains, reaching to altitudes of 7,000 ft., divide 
the country from the Sahara. Algeria has a popu- 
lation (1936) of 7,234.684; and area of 847 552 
Ant Square miles. The capital is Algiers. The natives 
: ake Mosiems. 
The Northern Territory, area 80,117 square miles. 
» ds divided into three departments: Algiers, popula- 
tion, 2,240,911; Oran, 1,623,356: and Constantine. 
2,727,766. Each department sends one senator and 
van three deputies to the National Assembly which 
4 ‘alone has the right to legislate for Algeria. 
fae 2's Nationals must serve two years with the army 
and then may'be called up as reservists in case of 
mobilization. r 
_. The Governor-General is Gen; Georges Catroux 
|_| (appointed June 3, 1943). He is also Commissioner 
for Coordination of Moslem Affairs. Allied forces 
_ 1 occupied Algeria (1942). ’ ’ 
R. Agricultural products include wheat, barley, oats. 
} corn, potatoes, artichokes, fiax and tobacco. Wine 
and olive oil are produced. Dates, pomegranates 
_ and figs grow abundantly. Cattle grazing is the 
‘chief agricultural pursuit. There are large de- 
i hes iron, zinc, lead, mercury, copper and 
: ony. 
“The principal imports are textiles, machines. 
automobiles; petroleum, sugar, coal, iron and steel. 
: cereals and coffee. Exports consist ¢ iefly of wines, 
‘yaaa cereals, sheep, olive oil, alfalfa, s rits. Trade is 
Py with France. 
a whe unit of/ecurrency is the French france, 
j he Southern Territory, area! 767,435 square 
‘ miles, forms a separate colony | under military 
command which acts in eonjunction with the 
governor and has a separate budget. The Southern 
Territory has a population (1936) of 642,651. ; 


TUNISIA 
: (Afrikiya; Tunisie) ¢ 
Tunisia, one of the former Barbary states under 
' the suzerainty of Turkey, is situate on the nortnecn 


Foreign Countries—France, 


| and has a seacoast on the South Atlantic 


Wee ae eae 
French Colonies. i 
coast of Africa, with the Mediterranean Sea 


north and east, Italian 


west. The capital is Tunis. ‘ 
area of 48.313 square miles and a population ( 
of eae et native population, is com 
of Arabs and Bedouins. i Tl 
The French were obliged to'send\a military for: 
into the country (1881) to protect Algeria fro 
the raids of the Knroumer tribes, which resuity 
in a treaty (signed May 12, 1881) placing Tun! isi 
under the protectorate of France. 1 Sa 
The native ruler, Sidi Lamine Bey (born May? 
1884) appointed (May 15, 1943) after Sidi Moham 
med al Mounsaf was deposed by Gen. Gira 
French military and civil commander in Nor 
Africa. hy 
The army of occupation consists of 25,000 ma 
with 1,150 officers. i 
There are large fertile valleys in the mountal 
ous north, excellent land for fruit culture in tif 
northeast peninsula, high tablelands and pas 7 
in /the center, and famous oases and gardens int) 
south, where dates grow in profusion. The 
industry is agriculture, and wheat, barley, Oa 
olives, grapes and dates are produced in abusi 
dance, besides almonds, oranges, lemons, Shes 
docks, pistachios, aifa grass, henna. and oor 
Lead, iron, phosphate and zinc are the most ii 
portant minerals. : ‘ 


1 


Textiles, manufactured metals, and miners 
comprise the chief imports; agricultural produc¢ 
olive oil, and minerals are the principal expo. 
Government receipts (1940) were 811,198,0 
francs; expenditures 810,954,000. a7 
(For information on the French protectorate } 
Morocco, see Morocco.) F idl 
FRENCH WEST AFRICA ie) 
French West Africa reaches from the Atla ine 
Ocean at about 17° west longitude across Af 3 
to the Soudan at about 15? east longitude and fra 


the southern desert boundaries of Morocco, A 
Tunis and Italian Libya to the Gulf of Guinea 
the indeterminate boundary of French Equa 
Africa. It has been formed by consolidation 
seven colonies. ‘ BA! 
The capital is Dakar. The country was pl 
under the command of the ‘Allies (1942). } 
The colonies export fruits, palm nuts and 
rubber, cotton, cacao, woods, and peanuts, 
chief imports are fo ufis, textiles, mac’ 
and hardware, and spirits. Trade is mainly 
France. J 
Colony > 
Senegal, incl. 
Mauritania 
French Guinea 
Ivory Coast .. 
Dahomey ? 
French Sudan. 
Niger sp Ret tg 
Dakar and dependencies. 


ieee Vt Lt oe 2a ei aiaon 


FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA 
(French Congo) : 
French Equatorial Africa is in the heart of ; 


between Spanish Guinea 
Its other neighbors are 


and the Belgian, G 
Egyptian Soudan, Libya, E 


the Cameroons, 
gypt French West Afric 
Nigeria, French acquisition began. (1841) an 
territory has since been extended? y explo: 
and settlement. That part (107,270 square 
ceded to Germany as compensation tor ack 
edgment of the Morocco protectorate (1911))i 
restored to France in the Treaty of Versailles a 
incorporated in this territory. The capital is B 
zaville. The constituent-colonies are: 4 


Middie Congo. .:/)")! 
Ubangi-Shari ..... 
Chad 


Pee ne wee Pee ereeane 


. Total etaeads alse ote urtbte, x, © veda ,- 959,256 °3,47 

aces earabes 4,949. wha : 5 

ere are 300,000 square miles of tropi 0 

rich in timber, but the oubput as Honea wi 
rubber, and palm oil and i ory, Copper, lead 
zinc have been found. Commerce is chiefly 

France. a 


The general budget (19. 
OU et es, dget (1943) was balanced at 


‘f..e Goveiu.ment is in control of the Free 
and ae recognized by the United States 


CAMEROONS AND 'TOGOLAND | 
Cameroons is that part of the former Gem 
Colony Kamerun (captured Feb., 1916), | fe 
consists of 166,489 square: miles and was alloi 
to’ France as s Mandate by the Treaty of 1 


- 


he colony has two seaports. Its chief products 
tees wt Se aged almonds, hides. cacao 
ad So Ne peti & se cereally Bye France 
i as recogn. b; 
fates (April 4 1942). | . cy aanaes 
Of Togoland, the only German colony that was 
# Supporting,, France received 21,893 square 
les, about two-thirds. It is attached to French 
og 7 a a@ mandated territory with a popu- 


. FRENCH SOMALILAND 

‘French Somaliland lies between Eritrea (Italiati) 

ithiopia and British Somaliland and is separated 

t Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb 

pal a : 
e area 8,492 square miles and population 

1936), 44,240; the capital is Jibuti; its port on the 

: Cr Aden, acquired (1862) but not aeveiopeda 


from Aden 


4. 7 
he colony .jhas few industries. but hides, coffee 
a ae. | hh atne pt be is Ceres with 
ailroad and mui of Ethi 5 
merce passes through it. res 


MADAGASCAR 


Madagascar, an island off the east coast of Africa 
from which it is separated by the Mozambique 
Dhanne! (240 miles wide at its narrowest part), is 

put 980 miles long and 360 miles wide at ‘its 

atest breadtn. Its area is 241,094 square miles. 
spopulation (1936, including Mayotte and Comoro 
lands) 3,797,936. The capital is Tananarive. 

69 Madagascar is attached for government the 

perous archipelago of the Comore Islands with 
in all of about 790 square miles, and with 
31. 130,253 inhabitants. 
Madagascar came under a_ French protectorate 
1885) and was declared a French colony (1896) 
More than 3,000,000 acres are under cultivation 
she chief crops being rice. manioc. beans, vanilla 
caffee, cloves, tobacco, sugar cane and cacao 
forests are rich in cabinet wood and tanning 
. raffia, resins, gums and beeswax. 
griculture and stock-raising are the chief in- 
s. Minerals found include graphite, mica 
phates, gold and radium. 
budget (1943) estimated expénditures and 
rece pts at 495,644,000 francs. 
Eaaritish »forces, acting in behalf of the United 
tions. occupied the naval base of Diego Suarez 
7, 1942) and later the island. 


REUNION 
pert of France and is 
Paris by a Senator 
in the 
ar. 


an isiand 


a, Van: 
and cereals. 
; FRENCH INDIA 

gz the 
in the 


ation (1941) 
or, 38.284; 

ss send one Senator and one 

ment at Paris. 


rikal, 60,760; Ck 
ahe, 14,092; Yanaon, 5,711. The 
Lg or to Par- 
Agriculture is the chief industr3 
ay seed the chief export. Pondicherry ha: 


of French India is 323,500: 
miles. Pondicherry is the 


4 m mills. 
he total population 
area is 196 square 


* ° FRENCH INDO-CHINA 
Area 

26,476 saz mi. 
56,973 sq. mi. 
67.550 sq. mi. 
40,530 sq. mi. 
89,320 sq. mi. 

325 sq. mi. 


—————— hae acters 
281,174 sq. mi. 24,461,251 


wench Indo-China, situated in the southeastern 
of Asia with China on the north, Siam on the 
and the Guif of Tonkin,and the South China 
‘on the east and south, comprises five states, as 
bove. ‘The population includes about 42,000 

ns. The capital is Hanoi, Tonkin 


. terms of settlement (1941) of a border 
fer: Proncis ceded 21,760 square 


Population . 


vt S “a. Os 
« 
: 
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miles to Thaluand. Cambodia yielded 16,887 square 
mies aud Laos 4,863. 

French Indo-China was placed under the armed 
protection of Japan (1941) according to an agree- 
ment reachea by the Vichy Frange Government 
and Japan. Under the terms of the accord Japan 
occupied military ahd naval bases in Indo-China. 

The who,e country was under a Governor General 
with a Secretary General und a superior Council, 
and each state had a head, that of the colony being 
a Governor, and those of the protectorates being 
called Residents Superior,-The piaster was stabil- 
izea (1920) at 10 francs (39.2 cents gold). 

The chief exports are rice, rubber, fish, coal, 

pper, cattle and hides, corn, zine and tin. The 
principal imports are cotton and silk cloths, meta) 
artic.es, kerosene and automobiles. 


GUADELOPE 


Guadeloupe, consisung of two large islands. 
Basse-aerre und Grande Terre, separatea by a nar- 
row chunnel, and five SManer issauas, 15 & group 
of the Windward lsiands in Wwe west indies, be- 
tween Antigua and Domuimica. They nave been in 
the possession of France since 1634 and are repre- 
sented in Parliament at Paris by a Senator and 
two Deputies. Tne government consists of a Gov-, 
ernor and an elected Council. Tne soil is very 
productive. The area of the entire group of islands 
is 583 square Mules; popwation (1336) is 304,209 
Basse-Terre is the capital. 

Tne principal exports are sugar, 
cacao, Vanilla, bananas. ‘ 

The United States broke diplomatic relations 
with Guageioupe (April 30. 1943). 


MARTINIQUE 


Martinique, one of tne Winaward Islands, in the 
West Indies, has been a possession of France since 
1635. It is represented 1p we French Parliament 
by a Senator and two Deputies. It is administered 
by a Goyernor, a Genera! Council, and elective , 
Municipal Councils. In Martinique is located the 
famous volcano, Mt. Pelee, wnica in eruption’ on 
“(May 8, 1902) destroyed the city of St. Pierre with 
all its 40,000 inhabitants. The island is the birth- 
place of tue Empress Josephine. 

Martinique has a population (1936) of 246.712. 
and an area of 385 square miles. The capital is 
Fort-de-France. : 

The chief exports are sugar, rum, bananas. pine~ 
apples and cacao beans. Trade is ma h 
Prance. The tranc is tne monevary unit. 

The United States broke diplomatic relations 
with Martinique (April 3, 1943). Admiral Georges 
Robert, the pro-Vichy commandant of the island, - 
terminated his regime (Jy 13, 1943) and was suc- 
ceeaed by Henri-stienne Hoppenot, representing 
the French Committee of National Liberation as 
Sovernor General. Hoppenot later restored the 
repugiican government. ~ 


ST. PIERRE AND MIQUELON 


St. Pierre and Miquelon are two groups of rocky : 
varren islands close to the southwestern coast of 
Newfoundland, inhabited by fishermen, Towne 
ships were abolished (July 18, 1935) dan aa- 
mninistrator, assisted by a council, rules the islands, 
The exports are chiefly cod, dried and fresh, and 
sther fish products. Imports consist of textiles, 
salt, wines, foodstuffs and meat. A regular boat 
service is Maintained with North Sydney and Hali-- 
fax. A telegraph cable connects St. Pierre with 
Europe and the American coutinent. The French 
trane, is the medium of exchange. f 

The St. Pierre group has an area of 10 square 
miles; Miquelon, 83 square miles. The population 
‘s—8t. Pierre: 3.396; Miquelon: 520; total: 3,916. 
The capital is St. Pierre. ; 

Free French forces occupied the islands (Dec. 


24, 1941). 
‘ FRENCH GUIANA . 


French Guiana is on the north coast of South 
America on the Atlantic Ocean, with Dutch Guiana 
on the west and Brazil on the east and south, The 
ecuntry has lost heavily in population in the last 
several decades, the census of 1911 returning 49.009 
inhabitants as compared with 30.906 in 1936 (in- 
eluding the hii.terland of Inini, separeted territo: 
tially from Guiana July 6, 1930) The area oO 
Guiana is 34,740 square miles, The area of Inini 
is 30.301 square miles. Guiana sends one Deputy to 
the Chamber at Paris. The colony has a Governor 
and a Council General of 16 elected members, 
France has had a famous penal colony there since 
1885. known as Devils Island. “It has (1938) nearly 
6,000 prisoners. The capital is Cayenne 

Immense forests of rich timber cover the terri- 
tory. Very little of the Irnd is enltivated. The 
principal crops are rice. corn, manioc. cacao, ba- 
nanas. and sugar cane. Placer gold mining is the . 
most important industry. Exports comprise cacao, 
bananas, verious woods. gol? fish glue, rum, rose- 
wood essence, lumber and _ hides. mY : 


- = . 


coffee, rum. 
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326 Foreign Countries—French Colonies, Germany i nth: 


Reich has gained frontiers onthe south aggre 
1,300 miles. South uf Lake Constance, the R 
now forms the boundary between Switzerland 
the Reich, while at the point where the Inn: Ri 
flows out of the Lower Engadine Valley, the fre 
tiers of Germany, Italy and Switzerland join 
sort of triangle. It was the German absorption 
Austria with the latter’s frontage on southy 
Czechoslovakia that gave the Reich a pinc¢ 
hold on the Czech republic, thus opening the w 
to the annexation of the ‘‘Sudetenland.’ j 


= 
rf OCEANIU—SOCIETY ISLANDS (TAHITI, ETC.) 


The French possessions, widely scattered in the 

southern Pacific Ocean, were grouped together 

3 (1903) as one homogeneous colony under one Gover- 
nor, with headquarters at Papeete, Tahiti, one of 

the Society Islands. The,other groups are the Mar- 

quesas, the Tuamota Group, the Leeward Islands, 

ae Gambier, the ‘tubuai, and Kapa Islands. ‘l'a- 

iti is picturesque and mountainous with a pro- 

ductive coastland bearing cocoanut, banana and 


~ orange trees, sugar-cane, vanilla and other tropi- Vienna, the former capital of) Austria, is” 
cal fruits. Preparation of copra, sugar and rum | the second city of Germany, ranking next to | 
‘are the chief industries. _. | lin and ahead of Hamburg. To the 60 large Gi 
The area of the islands administered at Tahiti } man cities with populations of more than 1 
is 1,520 square miles; the population is 39,920. there are now added Graz and Linz. Forrn 


New Caledonia, with an area of 8,548 square | Czechoslovakia cities awarded to the Reich + 
miles and a population (census of Arab 8 53,245, Kar 
is 248 miles long and has an average breadth of 

; 31 miles. It is! about half way between. Australia 

, and the Fiji Islands. Its dependencies, are: The 
Isle of Pines, the Wallis Archipelago, the Loyalty 

i? Islands, the Huon Islands, Fortuna, and Alofi. 
¢ The group was acquired by France (1854), and a 


penal colony was maintained on Nou Island until | 29 _1,874,014 population; Bupen and Malme 


ceded to Belgium, 386 square miles, and 69, 


i 7 population; part of Eastern and Upper 
‘The Colony is administered by a Governor and ceded to Poland, 17,787 sauare miles, an 


an elective council general. It is under control of * e i 
se Pri ree arab by United States foreés. iva aperel ee ipnseeson Ut ee na 
‘oumed is the capital. ‘i uare ‘mi ; ¥ i 
‘Mining is the chief industry. Chrome, cobalt. Be Cia es Gauare Dus 5 and 330,252 Popa 
nickel, iron and manganese abound. Other min- the plebiscite, 1,537 square miles, and 166 
.erals found are antimony, mercury, cinmbar, sil- population: part of Upper Silesia, ceded to Cz 
ver, gold, lead and copper. Agricultural products Slovakia, 110 square miles, and 45,395 popula 
‘include coffee, ‘copra, cotton, manioc. (cassava). The Sdar Basin, area 738 Square Jes.» | 
_ corn, tobacco, bananas and pineapples. separated from Germany after World Wa 
/ The New Hebrides, 250 miles northeast of New | and administered by the League of Nations throg 
j Caledonia and 500 miles west of Fiji, is a group | a commission. The French had the sole right 
: : with an aggregate area of 5,700 square miles, hav- | work the coal mines for 15 years in recompense 
it » ing a native Population estimated at about 60,000. | the deStruction of the coal mines in North 
and a white population, (1930): British, 219: | France. The Saar, which by a vote of 477,118) 
. + French, 931. The group has been a condominium | 48,637 (Jan. 13, 1935) declared its desire to re) 
»_» since 1906 and administered jointly by High Com- | Germany, was returned to the Reich by the 
eoetoners of France pnd Great Britain. Chief eset rhee Len ie Silesia ‘(March 
are copra, cotton, cacao and . e plebiscite in Upper Silesia Teh, | 
arg resulted. in a majority for retention in the 


‘eg o G but, notwithstanding, that territory of 1,255 

: : ermany miles with a population of 891,669 was ann 

BS, fit : Poland. , j 

if : (DEUTSCHES REICH) 8 ea Seay and bein ee gag 

‘Capital, i | under the “‘sanctions’’ o e Treaty of Ve 

oo 5 ‘Population Aeasih 1893), Ce oh apaion meee tak subsequently, 
and population | : ; Square m 
Sudetenland.) Were ticlude) Austvia. and. fhe pcucoe inhabitants. It'’was evacuated (| 


, ~ .,f@he German Reich, as it is called officially, is Following an ultimatum ‘from Berlin ‘ 

va Situated im the heart of Europe, It is bounded von Schusehnivg; Chancellor of Austria, $3 
on the north by the North Sea, Denmark and (March il, 1938) and was succeeded by the 

a nD Baltic; on the east by Poland, Lithuania, | trian Nazi leader, Arthur Seyss-Inquart. ‘Be 

ig Peer eeeia and Hungary; on the south by inquest immediately asked the Reich to send tra 

{ nee pelovante. Yugoslavia, Switzerland and Italy, | to elp in preserving order, and some 50, 000 nisi 
“and on the west by France, Luxemburg, Belgium, | armed and mechanized forces crossed the 


Holland, Switzerland and Liechtenstein. i 
Riis: climate of Germens aa eildan, eum Chancellor Adolf Hitler entered Austria a 


Tet mer and rather cold in winter, as in all western 

4 _ Burope. The soil is not naturally fertile, Heine 

_ + ‘largely a glacial plain Over which the action of the 

: ice moved much Sand: it has always demanded un- 

, usual artificial fertilization: ‘The land is heavily Schuschnig 

‘ Rotts ag ae 9 oh ume patted more Austria was forma] 
es } an in any other country. | corporated into the Reich (March 1 

_ ‘The Black Forest of Germany is famed for. its| dent Wilhelm Miklas wos Toreee ca OF as 


timber and as a resort. The highest i F 
the Bavarian and Austrian Alps in the. Mouth the ae CMMs Eire | 
ae bart is a plain sloping to the north and t 


» The longest river within the Reich { 
was the Oder, whose length is 515 ieee tees! 
miles of the Danube lay within German territory 
: ernie ween ek 217 oe of the Austrian 
Sail 4 7 AS AST é 
aN ver ae longest. Storical and romantic old 
e census (1 gives German 
, of 79,375,281, not including Bobemin dnd Medeor 
Danzig and Memel. ‘he census reported 38,812,03 
males, se aot ize femaies: (the total does ‘not 
’ officia. 
eat Government announced the dengry eres) gene 
¢. had increased from 339. 
" mile ‘(1933) to 352.3 an 


y Hitler, repr 
opulation Italy and Germany 
g climaxed a 15-day 


Se nae i F national crisis in which all the great EB 

Pi na oes Ba the Byers pserias for ea wife : 
t i is overnme announ A 

. aperebsed abou 1942) that the Munich agreement haa | z 


har Piseerd and ick the ee of 
to) Cc ovakia wo n 
_female were being b Reich, changes made since the nob aie signed, 
Oe rte te Fy Oe be area 28,717 sq. mi. 
me if 5 Ree ae (March, 1939). Bhgere 
; a an |Memel (area 1,099 sq. mi.: population 3 
Br peecgetenland’® d Moravia. | the chief port of Lithuania, separ 
Genien oie 88.1 were | Soviet Russia, was returned to the Reich 
be ; | 1939) on a demand of the Reich based on 
et determination of the peoples. Memel was det: 
|from East Prussia, Germany, by the treat 
. Versailles and awarded to Lithuania, The 
i of Memel, unlike other Baltic ports, never f 


pe! 
ich (1940) by order of Hitler. German forces 
pied Denmark and invaded Norway the same 
ar.. German troops occupied Holland, Belgium 
id ot ae dat (1940) and Germany mastered 
ance the same year with the siening of the 
mistice. Germany@ (1941) launched attacks 
ieainst ocupied Greece and Yugoslavia. Most of 
hese countries had been liberated (1944) by the 
Mied Armies or were in the process of gaining 
their liberation. 
"The/land area and population of fhe States ot 
€ Reich (census, 1939) follow: 


J Land area 

ites of the Reich -Sq. Miles Pop. 
t sia 113,575 41,762,040 
aria 30,054 8,280,090 
7,532 2,907,166 
: 910,826 
5,818 2,518,103 
5,789 5,206,861 
4,541 1,760,595 
2,969 1,469,909 
Z 582,400 
1,418 599,208 
893 436,213 
469 188,598 
mburg ~ ‘ 288 1,682,220 
aumburg-Lippe 131 54,162 
Bremen 99 400,086 
arland 743 863.736 
rman Reich 182,471 *69,622,213 
u oe 34,064 7.009.014 
idetenland”’ 8,721 2.945.261 
ater (Germany 2255256 79,576,488 


ount of the 1939 census was an- 
finced 4S 99.375,281. . 

he census (1¥3¥) revealed 39,792.000 gainfully 
ployed in soere d (including the Saar, Austria 
d “Sudetenland’’ but not Memeland), of which 
69,000 were in the old Reich. This was an 
rease of 29.6 per cent over 1933. The distribution 
9) according to occupation follows: 


Wage 
earners 


Per- Fe- 
Mil- | cent |/Male | male. 
lions} of 


Mil- 
lions | lions 
5. 


Briculture and forestry| 10.85 
ustry, handicraft....| 16.50 


6.85 
4.07 
1.52 


39.79|100.0 | 24.87| 14.92 


“The Free, State of Waldeck\was absorbed by. 
russia (April 1, 1929). The Free States of Meck- 
mMburg-Schwerin and Mecklenburg-Strelitz were 
ited as Mecklenburg (Jan. 1, 1934). 
© There are 29 universities in Germany including 
® University of Vienna (founded in 1356) and 
aed (founded in 1386). Elementary edu- 
tion is compulsory. 
yhen? the German Emperor abdicated and fled 
‘olland (Nov., 1918) the self-constituted Coun- 
People’s Commissioners took over the gov- 
nent and proclaimed a republic. A call was 
for the election of a National Assembly. It 
t Weimar (Feb. 6, 1919) and elected Friedricn 
t President of the republic (Feb. 11). His term 
extended to June 30, 1925. _ 
he National Assembly adopted a Constitution 


y 31, 1919). It was known as the Weimar Con- 


titutiont 
2 (Pep: 28, 1925) and was succeeded by 
€ Marshal Paul von Hindenburg (re-elected 
), In this election Hindenburg received 19.- 
42 votes to Adolf Hitler’s 13,417,460. 
result of the election (March 5, 1933) as 
mpared with the election’ (Nov. 6, 1932), is 
hown in the following table: 
March, 1933 ~ Nov., 1932 
Right Vote Seats Vote Seats 
on’1Socialists.17,269,629 288 11,737,185 196 
sts.... i 938 .235,896 5] 
60,672 1) 
004 


Totais....... [20,883,524 
publican —— 
| Parties = 


342 15,697,757 262 


| 7,177,294 120 7,251,410 121 
rm Tae 2s ze. A'i00!e03 70 


; eee ae, a eee eo ee 
r : 4 . . : . Y ‘ 
> FH ae aut “* 3 oer 2 
Ores Foreign Countries-Germany _ Natya 
ortly after the occupation of Memel, the j \ 
7 area j Bavarian People’s. 1,073,81 8 4 
aS ee by \Germany. ‘ Chris. Soc. People's eet 4 astern d 
anzig (area 764sq. m.; population 415,000) was | State Party...... 833,619 6 38,5 
eohee by the Reich in the war against Poland r onomic Bhd Gaeta 10,343 
Ds vas f : easants’ Party... cd 2 149,00 
erman troops occupied part of Poland (1939). |-Wurtt. Farmers... 83/82. y 
m and Malmedy were incorporated res pron ae -. es 


Totats........13,590,258 224 13,685,747 224 
Extreme Left 
Communists...,. 4,845,651 81 6,980,240 100 


Greond total... .39.319.433 647 35,363.744 583 
The Nazi vote increased by 5,532,544, 44% of the 
total, and the 288 seats which they won, in com- 
bination with the 52 seats of the Nationalists, 
gave them an absolute. majority of the Reichstag. 
Hitler became Chancellor, 
The new Reichstag which met March 23, 1933, 
passed the folowing day an Enabling Act by 
which absolute power was conferred on Chancellor 
Hit.er and his cabinet and the provisions of the , 
Weimer Constitution set aside. The Reichsta 
(Jan, 31, 1$3/) continued the Enabling Act to Apri 
1, 1941. The Reichstag (Jan. 29, 1943) issued a 
decree pe, its lite to Jan. 30, 1947. Under 
the authority derived from the Enabling Act Hit- 
iér has completely personalized government in 
Germany. He has complete control of all activi- 
ties throughout the country—political, economic, 
inaustrial, commercial and cultural. Freedom of 
speech and of the press has been abolished. | 
Kquality before the law applied only to Aryans, 
the only people in Germany who have full citizen- al 
ship rights which are restricted by the Gestapo : 
{secret police). " 
The Cabinet follows: Lee b 
Fuehrer, Chancellor and Supreme Commander— f 
Adolf Hitler (born April 20, 1889, in Braunau, a 
Austria). +h 
Mirfisters: : ee < 

Interior—Heinrich Himmler. 

Foreign Affairs—Joachim von Ribbentrop. 

Defense—Adolf Hitler. 

pa ee Munitions and Production—Albert 

peer. ' 

Finance—Ludwig Count Schwerin von Krosigk ¥ 

Food and Agriculture—Herbert Backe. ; ; 

Economie Affairs—Dr. Walther Funk Field. 

Labor—vr. Robert Ley. : 

Posts— Dr. Wilhelm Ohnesorge. 

Transport—Dr. Dorpmueller. 

Aviation—Reich Marshal Hermann Goering, : 
*who is also president of the ministerial Fe 
council for Defense of the Reich. | ‘ ras 

Justice—Dr. Otto ‘Georg Tnierack. be 

Learning and Education—B. Rust. j 

Colonies—Ritter von Epp. 

National Enlightenment and Propaganda-- 
Dr. Joseph Goebbels,. who is also Reich — 
plenipotentiary for the Total War Effort. ‘ 

Ministers without Portfolio: =g¢ sea 
Dr. Hanns Frank, Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, Dr. . 
Heinrich Lammers, Dr. Otto Meissner, and = 
Dr. Wilhelm Frich. 3 ‘4 
Konstantin Count von Neurath, Konstantin 7 
Hierl. fi s ™, 

General Plenipotentiary for the Reich—Hein- 
rich Himmler, who is also commander of thé ain 

* Army at home. ; 

The National Socialist German Labor Party, ta es 
give its full name, though familiarly known as a 
Nazis, was founded (1920) in Munich by Hitler . — 
(then 31 years old). Austrian-born, he had served Fa 
throughout the war in the German Army and in 
consequence had lost his- Austrian Rater He 4 
later obtained German citizenship and took the — 4 
oath to support the constitution when the State /— “i 
of Brunswick (Feb. 22,\1932) gave him a position pia 
in its diplomatic service. Fyn! 

The Nazis were a small group, anti-Semitic, ee 
with vague socialist leanings but strongly opposed 
to the Social Democrats and the Republican Con- - 
stitution of the Reich. With Hitler and Gen, | 
Ludendorf as leaders, it staged the so-called 
“Beer Hall Putsch’”’ in Munich (Nov. 8-9, 1928); i 
This proved abortive and Hitler was sentenced 
five years imprisonment—a sentence soon quashed. 
The party was reorganized but was reduced by in- 7 
ternal dissensions to insignificance. In the Reichs- . 
tag election (1924) the party joined with a party - 
called Movement for German Racial Freedom and 
the combination won 32 seats. But the next year y 
the Nazis cut loose and reorganized again. e + 
economic crisis and widespread discontent gave ox 
Hitler, a magnetic speaker, renewed opportunity. 
ile growth of the Nazis is shown in the following r 
table. } : 


‘ oe 


a 


Popular Pye 

Election : Date cte eats iA 
Reichstag weeeese-ssMay 20, 1928 809,541 12 2 
Reichstag..........Sept. 14,1930 6,406,397 107 : 
Presidential Ist B...Mar. 10, 2 11,341,119»... a3 
Presidential 2d . Apr. 10, 1932 13,417,460 .. 
Reichstag..........July 31,1932 13,732,777 230 
Reichstag.........Nov. 6,1932 11,737,185 1 \ 
Reichstaz..........Mar. 5, 1933 17,269,629 288 fs 


To crush an incipient revolt against him by the, oo 


- : ees at ; \n oar rons . t 
BS © 398 (> Foreign Cowntries-Germany 


.\ radicals headed by Capt. Roehm, Chief of Staff] “The! Reich Minister of Finar ce is 
\ of the Storm Troops.(S. A.), Hitler (June . 30, eich 1 ster, 


/ a allot (9. thie. renpective which adtniuiatiatlone 
el from Berlin to Munich and arrested | allot 10 the respective Reich) a nis 1 
odin 1 his, own. house. ' Roehm, Heines ana necessary working funds and to determine t 
Karl Ernest, head of the Berlin brown shirts, with | utilization’ 'The budget decree ig signed 
others were shot. In Berlin Goering’s special | Chancellor Hitler and Count Ludwig Schwerin 
police with the Nazi Schutz Staffel (the black} Krosigk, Finance Minister. |) _ : Se 
‘Shirt elite of the storm troops) in carrying out Germany does riot report Officially its expendill 
their part of the ‘‘purge”’ shot ex-Chancellor Gen | tures, although the Government does make pub 
yon Schleicher and his wife while ‘‘resisting ar-| its revenues. ‘The following table from For 
rest,” also the, adjutant and two secretaries of | Commerce Weekly, published by the United Sta 
Vice Chancellor’ von Papen (later sent to .Austria| Department of Commerce, gives Germany’s 
'-as Minister after the spurnet of Dorr. ane ee cial conditon: & 
to Turkey), Dr. Erich Klausener, head o 7 sey a x 
| Catholic Action Society, and seyeral others. When (Amounts in milliohs of reichsmarks) 
Hitler justified the “‘purge’’ before the Reichstag 
(July 13) he gave the number. of deadjas 177. 
President von ponders died, (Aug. 2, 1934), 
the day after the Cabinet adopted a decree uniting | 
the office of Reich President with that of Reich 
Chancellor to take effect after his death. 
The result of the plebiscite, (Aug. 19, 1934) as 
compared with the vote at the plebiscite (Nov. 
12, 1933) when thé Reich approved of the govern- 1933-1934 
ment’s withdrawal from the League, of Nations 1934-1935 | 
and the General Disarmament Conftrence, fol- 1935-1936. 
+» lows: : 


! “August, 1934 November, 1933 | 1936-1937. 


«Disclosed in- 
debtedness 


Fiscal | |—_____———_| Tax re-|for expems 
years Atend | Increase} ceipts | ditures ) 

; of durin during | 
rio i perio i 


'Hlectorate ~~. 45,473,635 45,146,277 rosea: 

Total votes cas . 43,529,710 43,460,529 1939. 1940. 
i For Hitler . 38,362,763 40,609,247 € : 
io Against - . 4,294,654 2,101,000 

Invalid 872,296 750,282 


379,000 49,279 
379,000 | 44,488 


NATIONAL INCOME? 

(Amounts in millions of reichsmarks) 7) 

Year Amount Year Amou at 
46.900 _|/1936.. "84,900 i 

52,700 1937 0007 
58,690 . 1933 79,700, 


1 Estimates of Reich Statistical Office. | | @ | 
2 Estimate for Old Reich; estimate for the Gree 


Hitler got 88.1% of the August vote. He got 
93.5% of the vote in November. 

In the’ plebiscite (March 29, 1936) on his for- 
eign policy, Hitler\ was credited with ‘44,409,523 
_ votes out of 44,952,476 votes cast, being 98.5% of 
the eligible voters. 
* Prussia’s autonomous rights as a Federated 
State /were wiped out (Feb. 6, 1933) by decree 
of President von ‘Hindenburg. Hitler took per- 
sonal control with Goering as Minister of the In- 
terior in. command of the police and later as 
Premier. Bavaria’s premier was thrown out by 
5 el pepoeers eetce yal ba Reh eke del 

nORY,._ aden, Hesse, aumbere-Lippe ani Reich is 88,000,000,000 reichsmarks. : 
Bremen likewise came under control. 8 Estimate of Herr Reinhardt; actual figure fo 

The nine other states had either purely Nazi and of November was 76,980.000 Teichamenedl 
pop omcnts or coalition governments dominated} 46n the basis of estimate mentioned in footh 
by Nazis. pe 
‘She President was empowered on nomination by note 3. g , 
‘the Chancellor, to appoint the Governors (Statt- The Berlin radio announced (Oct. 22, 
helters) of the 17 States. ' that German military expenditures in the 

The anti-Semitic campaign carried’on ruthlessly | year’ of the war,. ended Aug. 31, 1944, w 
by'Storm troopers by boycotts and violence resulted | 150,000,000,000 marks, an increase of 13 per ¢ 
in the arrest and detention of’ 80.000 to 90,000 | over the previous year: The Reich debt wa 
Jews, and more than 90,000 Jews fied the country, | at_315,000,000,000 marks. f 
mostly in poverty. Sweeping laws onsted nearly ali The unit of currency is the Reichsmark. 
Jews from the professions and the public service| averaged around 40 cents in value in U: 
and from the universities, also from the German | States money at the last quotation (1941). ; 

Germany has had social insurance since 1883 


Labor Front and even-the Chess League. A ‘non- 

Aryan’” was defined as ‘‘a person descended par-|the law makes mandatory the insurance of w 

ticularly, from Jewish parents or grandparents.’’|ingmen against sickness Gncluding materni' 

; All, Jewish cultural activities. if was decreed, | accidents, unemployment, old age and infirm 

_ efust be united in one officially recognized Jewish | Workers pay two-thirds of the contributions to: 

Cultural Organization to which directly or through | State and employers one-third, S j 

. dhe of its affiliated societies all non-Aryan doctors, National motor roads construction and main 

N Writers and actors must belong in order to exer. | nanée (1939) involved an expenditure of 1, 

y vise their profession. 800,000, marks, an increase of 152,000,000 mai 
'’ The number of German grammar schools and |-over the precedifig’year. Construction ‘costs pro) 
pupils decreased (1939), schools at the rate of 0.7 (1939). were 921,300,000 marks with contingent 

' percent and pupils 1.4. In the old Reich territory, | penditures set at 199.500,000 marks, 4 
exclusive of Austria, the “‘Sudeten’’ provinces and Germany had (1937) approximately 132,000 m: 

\ the former Polish territories, there were (1939) | of roads, divided into 25,600 highways;. 52,300 

) 80,592" schools and 186,582 classes and 7,503,195 | class and 87,100 second class, 

, pupils, taught by 177,303 teachers. For every 10,000 | Air operations in Germany during 1941 
Population there were 7.3 schools, 1,078 pupils and | increased by a third over 1940, despite the deor: 
25.4 teachers. There was an average of 40.3 pupils | number of airplanes available because of war 
to a class and 42.4 pupils to a teacher. For every | cording to the Huropean press. Total wir oper 

100 girls there were 101.2 boys, which is yegarded | reached 6,900,000 meters, while paid tr: 

f portation services (amounted to 9,300,000 kilome 
,the decrease in the humber of Jewish pupils tons, a 50 percent increase over 1940, it is sta’ 
(1939) was 80 per cent of the 1938 total. There | nis volume of paid transportation’ services 
a} Mind 2,008 Jewish pupils attending grammar proximates that of 1937, Wartime conditions ca 

~ schools (1939) as against 10,069 (1938). Including || @ restriction of passenger traffic in favor of frei : 


1939-1940. 


Pie private: schools there were (1939) 8,962 Jewish |,and postal Kage os 111,000 paying 
UE passengers were carried during 1941. 
ah | zn Austria the count (1939) showed 4,721 publi Agriculture is a highly specializ stry 
mit: schools with’ 657,000 ‘pupils: the Sudeten mrovinees though the ground) f F poer aleed ee 
= ‘ requires much artificia 


Y Nazi bishop and, failing in this, promulgat ears ums. 

law (Sept. -24, 1935) giving absolute bone ip araitae E u ee 

The principal minerals are coal, lignite, 
pues ad, } 


coppér, salt, potash, petroleum. | 
rand Saarland are the chief sea‘ 
pee Pale pocuin. though the: industry 

ol , a lesser degree i } 
Ministration of which was guaranteed to the| Dill districts. and along. the lower thing oa 
Church under the terms of the German-Vatitan | Westphalia. Berlin is. the center, of the elect: 
1933. industry. Bavaria, Rhenish Prussia and Pr 

The budget law contains no figures since none has | Saxony lead in the Manufacture of chem 
Bes issued since 1935. It presents this blanket | Saxony in textiles: Silesia and Westpha 

order; linen. Cotton goods are made in Saxony, ‘Vi 


', the Roman Catholic Church 


t 


’ 
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2, Wurttemberg and Bavaria; woollens in} Gr : 
> eece attempted unsuccessfull 1920- 
iesleee Figo Rhenish Prussia and Baden | libtrate Greek populations A ata. Minot thee 


manufactured in Prussia (chiefi 
€ Provinces of oso S'lesia, Hanover and 
Merania). Potash is produced in Prussian Saxony 
uringia and) Hanover; glass, porcelain. and 
mthenware in Bavaria, Thuringia, Silesia 
Pandenburg and Saxony; clocks and wooden. are 
aeench. Wurttemberg and Bavaria; and beer in 
ivaria. 
Tine re Merchant marine (1939) had 2,466 
; of 4,492,708 gross tonnage, compared with 
99.296 fons (1914). - 
Germany has had compulsory military and 
bor service since the advent of the Nazi regime 
6 Army law (May 21; 1935) provided for one 
lar of active training of all abte-bodied Ger- 
ims between the ages of 18 and 45. The trained 
idier’then passed: into the Reserve until he was 
and became a member of the Landwehr until 
' Conscription of German youth between the 
es of 10 and 18 in the Hitler Youth was decreed 
ri] There the recruits were trained 


then into the Army. followed by 

serve and finally the Reich Warriors League. 

der constant supervision of the Nazi lead- 

Once enlisted in the Hitler Youth members 

released only by death. 
a decree (Oct. 18, 1944) Hitler ordered the 
Wization of the Volkssturm, or Home Army. 
ich were mobilized all males in the Greater 
between, the ages of 16 and 60 who had not 
gaged in military activity. The levy brought 
last dregs of German manpower into the fight- 
m@ line for all-resistance to the Alljes even after 
we Wehrmacht might be forced to Surrender and 
the final move for the mobolization of the 
ple’s army." Heinrich Himmler, Gestapo 
» imterior Minister and Commander of the 
i@ Army, was in charge of the-final mobil- 
ion. 
he strength of the German Army (at the 
mg of 1944) was estimated at approximately 
) divisions, assjgned as follows: 7 
astern Frent—180 divisions. 
Vestern Front—40 divisionse 
lian Front—20 civisions. 
Ikan Front—10 divisions. 


+4 
to Ww 


launching of the Allied offensive in the west 
@ were many shifts in the strength of forces. 
he Reich-owned railway system began a iour- 
r replacement program (1939) ting 3.500.- 
b00 marks to include the purchase of 10.000 
enger cars, °112,000 ‘freight cars and 17.300 

obile trailers. An additional 620,000,000 
s were added to the replacement budget (1939) 
Reich had (1938) 42.299 miles of railroad 
many also has vast inland waterways of some 
D miles (1938). : 
“Olling stock of the Reich Railways is re- 
by the Foreign Commierce Weekly of the 
ted States Department of Commerce (Feb, 1. 
as follows: 

; 1935 


Item 


\ 
. Gréece 
_ (KINGDOM OF HELLAS) 


Athens—Area, 50,257 square miles— 
ital, (ostimated 1939), 7,108,814 


ece 


« 


n urs, 
Rioush the country from north to south. Gulfs 
re many. i 
suthentic history. of Greece begins (776 
3.) although the country obt 
and power in the fifth century B. C. It be- 
a province of the Roman Empire (46 B. C..) 
Byzantine Empire (395 A. D.) and was con- 
‘Turks in_1456. ‘Greece won its war 
(1821-1829) and became a kingdom 
der the guarantee of Great Britain, France and 
r r Balkan 
of Greek 
d allied 
(1913) an attack by Bul- 
ar 1, Greece fought by the 
it Germany and 


\ 


rof 21 and 50. 


ained its greatest. 


war against Turkey was terminated (1923) by the 
Treaty of Lausanne under the terms of which 1,- 
5u0;000 Greeks in Asia Minor were transplanted 
to Greece, 5 

The Greek National Assembly (1925).voted the 
overthrow of the monarchy and the establishment 
of a republic, which lasted for ten years, or until 
a plebiscite (Nov. 3. 1935) restored the throne to 
George II, King of the Hellenes, who had fled 
Greece during an uprising against him (Dec. 18, 
1923). Gen. John Metaxas became premier (Aug. 
4,.1936). Metaxas tried to fashion an authoritarian 
state, with large expenditures for rearamaments. 

Greece was occupied (1941) by Germans, Italians 
and Bulgarians aiter having defeated the Italians 
and later resisted German aggression. 

Italy sent an ultimatum, demanding complete 
capitulation, to Greece (Oct. 20, 1940) and when it 
was rejected Italians marched from Albania into 
Greece. Within six months the Italians had been 
driven out of Greece and Greek forces occupied 
arge sections of Albania. Germany ‘launched 
(April 6. 1941) an attack on Greece and forced 
the Greek army to capitulate two weekS later. 
German troops marched into Athens (April 27). 

King George and tue Government, headed by 
Prime Minister Emmanuel Tsouderos, escaped the 
country and establis.ed a Government-in-Exile in 
London. The Premier is George Papandreou, who 
also serwés\as Foreign. and War Ministers. The 
Creek cabinet returned to Athens (Oct. 18,.1944). 
Greece was cleared of Germans (1944). : 

A scn, neir to the throne, was born (June 2, 
1940) to Crown Princess Frederika. Greece’s King 
is childless and his brother, Prince Paul, to whom 
the son_was born, is next in line of succession. 
Prince Paul and the Crown Princess also have 
two daughters (one born Nov. 2, 
other: May 11, 1942). 

Military service is compulsory between the ages 


Army followed by nine years in the first reserve and 
eight in the second. About 50,000 recruits are 
caléd up each year. The Greek Navy comprises” 
light craft, and is serving with the Allied forces. 
Greece created (1929) an air force of ten groups, 
each of three flights of four aircraft. The air 
force is cooperating with the Allies. 

Greece proper is chiefly agricultural{ with little 
manufacturing. 
arable: 13.350.000 of the total of 16,074,000 acres 
are covered by mountains. and lakes and rivers. 
The forests have been denuded. but reforestation 
is going on; they cover 5,944,059 acres of which 
4,121,119 are state-owned. The chief agricultural 
products are wheat, rye, barley. oats, corn, tobac- 
co, olives, lemons, oranges, mandarins, apples, 
peas, figs and nuts. The principal minerals are 
ron, zinc, lignite and salt. = 

Greek Orthodox is the State church. Education 
is compulsory. There are two, universities 
Athens, and one in Thessaloniki. 


Servite*‘is for two years in the . 


1938, and the © 


Only one-fifth of the totgl area is . 


in, 


The rocky promontory of Mount Athos) q2t 


square miles). is occupied by 20 monasteries of the 
Greek Orthodox Church, each a sort of) little re- 
public in itself. The monks number 4,800, No 
females are allowed to enter the territory. which 
-has been granted a constitution by the Greek 
government, receiving .attonomous powers as 
monastic republic under Greek sovereignty, 
with an appointed Greek Governor. 


value of $.066. Government revenues (1939-1940) 
were estimated at 14:014.821,680 drachmai; expen- 
ditures 14,653,841,014. 

reece. by treaty (1923) ceded for 50 years to 


Yugoslavia a free zone in the harbor of Saloniki - 


(mow called Thessaloniki), thus giving the Serbs 
an outlet to the Aegean. 


; Guatemala 
(REPUBLICA DE GUATEMALA) 


Capital, Guatemala City—Area, 45,452 square — : 


miles—Population (1910 census), 3,284,269 


Guatemala, the northern state of Central 


America. has Mexico for its neighbor on the north © 


and west, British Honduras on the east, Honduras 
ova Salvador on the east and south and the Pacific 
° 


a. 
but 
The monetary unit is thédrachma with a normal « 


the southwest. A range of mountains containing,  ~ ‘ 


many volcanic peaks runs from northwest to south-. 


is 


east near the Pacific. The narrow west slope 
ttled 


well watered, fertile and the most densely : 


part. 
Agriculture J , 
Guatemalan soil being exceed’ngly fertile. Coffee 
accounts for 70% of the exports. gOther important. 
crops*are .bananas, sugar, beams, corn and wheats 
Chicle gum is exported to the United States. Silver, 
gold, copper, iron, lead and chrome are found. The 
principal imports are cotton textiles, cincona bark, 
wheat,, flour, cotton yarn, petroleum, pebbles 
hardware and motor cars, and silk textiles. Th 
main port of entry is Puerto Barrios on the Atlantic, 


800 miles south of New Orieans. A railroad connects 


the most important industry, the — 


* 


3 : if 
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330° Foreign Countries—Guatem 

the port with the capital. Guatemala City, ang 

San Jose, a port on the Pacific. oF Fe 
Under the Guatemala constitution (proclaimed 


1879 and modified 1928), the President is elected for } 


six years and is barred from re-election for 12 
* ‘years. There is a single chamber National As- 

sembly of 74 members (one for each 30,000 inhabi- 
tants). The members are chosen for a term of 
four years by direct popular vote. There also is a 
Council of State of seven members. Three are 
elected by the National Assembly and four are 
appointed by the President. The Council super- 
vises public contracts and concessions and holds 
advisory powers. 
Gen. Jorge Ubico (born 1879) was elected Presi- 
dent (1931) and his term was due to expire (1937) 
but as a result of a plebiscite (June 1935) was 
extended to) 1943. The Constitutional Convention 
(1941) extended the term to 1949. President Ubico 
resigned (July 1, 1944) and was succeeded by 
Gen. Federico Ponce whose government was over- 
. thrown in a/revolt (Oct. 20, 1944). A triumvirate 
of Capt. Jacob Arbenz, Major Francisco Javier 
Arana and Jorge Toriello; a civilian, was estab- 
lished to handle affairs. x 
Guatemala declared war against Japan (Dec. 
7, 1941) and against Germany and Italy (Dec. 11, 
~ 4941 


i 


Roman Catholic is the prevailing religion but all 
“ereeds are tolerated. Education is compulsory. 
The University of Guatemala is in Guatemala City. 
» The language of the country is Spanish. 
| More than 50% of the population is pure Indian 
and most,of the remainder are of mixed Spanish 
and Indian blood. Peonage was abolished (1936). 
pee oe is compulsory between the ages of 
y an Ys yee 
There are famous Mayan ruins in Uaxactun 
(pronounced Wa-shock-tune) in Peten, northern 
‘Guatemala, about 25’miles south of the Mexican 
and 20 miles west of the British Honduran 
,boundaries. They are partially surrounded by log- 
wood swamps and by thick jungles whose luxuriant 
foilage swarms with howling monkeys and green 
Parrots. Only habitations are the rude camps of 
chicle gatherers and timber cutters. 
', An airfield was cut out of the jungle (1938) and 
tourists may now fiy directly to the ruins from 
Guatemala City..A system of 5,000 miles of motor 
‘Yoads leads from the capital in all directions. 
. Besides these and other ruins in the Department 
of Petén, there are the beautiful Maya ruins of 
'Quirigua, discovered (1840) by. the American ex- 
plorer John U: Stephens and situated in the valley 
of the Motagua river, 60 miles south of Puerto 
Barrios, in ‘the center of the banana plantations 
of the Atlantic coast of Guatemala. The ruins are 
"about 140 miles from Guatemala City and 
~ consist of temples and monoliths covered with in- 
scriptions of the Maya chronology. The old Maya 
empire flourished in what is today Guatemala dur- 
ing the first 1000 years of the Christian era. For 
Teasons unknown they abandoned these cities after 
the TX or X century and built a new Empire in the 
Peninsula of Yucatan. 
The monetary unit is the quetzal. 
(1943-1944) is estimated to, balance a 


quetzales. 
Haiti 


4): a F (REPUBLIQUE ‘D’ HAITI) 
_ | Capital, Port-au-Prince—Area, . 10,204 square 
miles—Populaticn (estimated 1937), $000,000. 


-\ Haiti) occupies the western third of the Island Of 

_, Hispaniola (or Haiti), the setond largest of the 

» Greater Antilles lying between Cuba on the west 

* and Puerto Rico on the east. The boundary. which 

Separates it from the Dominican Republic to the 

east is about 193 miles long. Copper is found, but 

is not worked commercially, and there are few 

‘other mineral resources, Coffee is the most impor- 

age tant crop and the Production of cotton, sugar and 

“seas eer ete ata Beret tobacco, cattle, trop- 
Lyd Sand cashew nuts are pr i 

_ industries. i oe me. 

, Negroes form the majority of 

. Temainder being mulattoes des 

French settlers. Ther 

_ eigners. Roman Cat 

_ and the clergy are Fr 

_ cation is compulsory. 


The budget 
t 10,575,692 
‘ 


a@ 


2 tely 
* 1,060 schools with 1,190 teachers and ic ~ 
: ment of, 100,000 pupils. French is the official lane 


teaching of English in the 
ee Sasi piae ag Col 
_ French colony fro . attained its i 
ee 3 tsa), cee yeas e Maes a 
, uverture (1791). evolutions an 

characterized its early political h ay es 
to 1915 there were seven preside 
aon assumed joffice (March 4, 


schools is 
umbus (14 


) after 167° 


in jail, 
of the victims he was dragged oun 
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| pathian Russia and a strip%o 


"| 1,728,000 
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ala, Haiti, Honduras, 


Hungary ~ 
Sy - " 
‘and killed. Two hours later a United States ¢ 
lanaed marines at Port-au-Prince. gpptios 5 
forees occupied the country. and restoted order. 

The American occupation terminated (Aug, 
1934)... A fiscal representative appointed by 
President of Haiti ’on\recommendation |of Pres 
dent Franklin, D. Roosevelt remained to supery r 
the customs. The fiseal representative was wW. 
drawn (1941) and supervision of customs was give 
to the Banaue Nationale d’Haiti. ie 

Administration of the Republic is carried on 
departments under the direction of the Presiders 

The only military force is an armed constab 
lary (Garde d*Haiti) consisting of 5,000 officers ‘ 
men. \ . 

Elie Lescot (born 1883) was elected (April 
1941) President for a five-year term by Congress. 
a vote of 56 to 2. The National Assembly revis« 
the 13 articles of the Constitution (April 92 
1944) and extended the term of President Lesey 
to May 15, 1851. The election of Senators, L 
uties and Mayors was postponed until one ‘ye 
after the end of the war. The right to h 
office as Senators, Deputies or Mayors was gr 
to women. / 

The unit of currenc 
average value of $.20. F 

Government receipts (1942-1943) were estimat q 
at 32,979,105 gourdes; expenditures 28,029,981. 
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Honduras 
(REPUBLICA DE HONDURAS) 


Capital, Tegueigalpa—Area, 44,275 square 
—Population (1940 census), 1,105,504 


Honduras is an agricultural and cattle raj 
state of Central America, bounded on the north) 
the Caribbeat Sea, om the east and south 
Nicaragua, on the south and west by Salvador | 
on the west by Guatemala. : 


~ 


coffee a: 
Cat 


in the capital and 1,186 public schools thréug! 
the country. ‘Roman Catholic is the preva 
religion, The language is Spanish. 

Military service is compuisory from the. age | 
21 with three/months service in the arm 
the reserves from 23 to 40. 

-is fixed at 2,5 
tonyCentral 
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Hungary 
(KINGDOM OF HUNGARY) (MAGYAR ORZA 


Capital, Budgpest—Area, 66,409 square. mile 
Population (estimated 1941), 14,733,000 2 


Hungary for a thousand years has bee 
abode of the Magyars. Formerly a kingdo 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire, it was’ much. 
duced in size by the Treaty of the Trianon ( 
4, 1920) losing Transylvania to Rumania, Cros 
and Batchka to Yugoslavia, as well as 
Hungary (i.e, Slovakia and’ Carpatho-Ruthel 
to Czechoslovakia. It is bounded by Czechoslove 
‘on the north. Yugoslavia on the south, Rum 
on the east and Germany (Austria) on the we 

In the dismemberment of Czechoslovakia ( 
Hungary obtained, by virtue of the Vienna art 
tral award, the ‘Predominantly Magyar-pop 
south-eastern strip of Slovakia and a part of S 
carpathian Russia. Hungary incorporated ( 
1939) within perepqundartes, ne eet of Sub 

rritory in E 
Slovakia, By these annexations Hungary 
9,261 miles of territory with a population 


jot 


The Vienna Conference (Ger 
awarded to Hungary (1940) appr 1 
‘of Rumania’s Transylvania territory with an ary 
of 16,642 square miles and a population of 2,6 

The award returned to Hungary a. large gs 
j ih: ¢ 


operty she had lost in the settlement after 
e World War but te which she never had re- 
mced her claims. Also returned to Hungar 
e -Batchka province, the Baranya triangle an 
Murakos district. 
ungary joined (Feb. 24, 1939) the Anti-Comin- 
mM pact and signed (Nov. 20, 1940) the German- 
alian, Japanese Axis pact. Free Hungarians are 
ganized in London to support the Aliies and to 
ppose the Government regime in Hungary. 
Geclared war on Russia (June 27, 1941) on 
he United States and Great Britain (Dec. 13, 1941). 
Hungary is primarily an agricultural country. 
he principal Hungarian crops are wheat: rye. 
léy, oats, corn, potatoes, sugar beets. It is in 
e hilly country, near Tokay, in the«northeast 
section of the country, that the best Hungarian 
ines are made. Another important wine district is 
situated along the north shore of Lake Balaton. 
_ Hungary's bauxite deposits are considered one of 
ithe largest in the world. The output of coal is ex- 
iensive, particularly from the Mecsek Mountain 
the district of Pecs. Other. industries are mill- 
mg, distilling. manufacture of sugar,.hemp. flax, 
fron and steel. About three-quarters of her oil 
BGuirements are found in the wells drilled by 
American interests in the southwest corner of 
Trans-Danubia. 
' The monetary unit is the pengo with an average 
byalue of $.19 on the last quotation. Government 
receipts (1943) were estimated at 4,047,000,000 
goes With expenditures of 4,247,000,000. 
After the abdication of King Charles (Nov. 13. 
pe) @ Yrepublic was proclaimed with Michael 
rolyi ‘as president.. A Bolshevik government 
th Bela Kun dominant was set up (March 22, 
29), but was swept away by public distrust 
elected government (March 23,1920) declared 
ngary a Monarchy and named Admiral] Nicholas 
hy (governor since Aug. 1919), as Regent. 
Phe Premier is Nicholas von Kallay. 
e Hungary was occupied by Germany (March, 
ee 44) and a puppet cabinet formed with Field 
Marshall Doeme Sztojay, Minister to Berlin a 
pmier and ¥oreign Minister. The Sztojay cabi- 
fell (Aug. 29, 1944) and Horthy named Col. 
Vitez Geza Lakatos Premier and a short time later 
-Mungary declared war on Rumania. As the Rus- 
Sian Army approached Budapest. Horthy asked the 
ies for an armistice. Nazi sympathizers seized 
trol of the Government and named Ferenc 
alasy, leader of the Fascist Red Arrow organiza- 
, Premier. : 
© The legislature consists of two houses. The 
pper house composed of representatives ot 
ner hereditary members and people of dis- 
tion in the national life. The lower house has 
oximately 360 members elected by men over 
and women over 30. J x 
there is no state religion. There are six univer- 
, ajl maintained by the State. 
blic school education is compulsory and free 
nine years. 
] males between the ages of 18 and 60 are liable 
military service. Htngary has no Navy, but has 
‘police patrol on the Danube. 
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; \ Teeland ' 
(ISLAND) Mek y 
javik—Area, 39,709 square miles— 
21,618. 


‘Ss and 
’ the Gulf 


Stream. There are no railroads. 
from many of Iceland's vol- 
into Reykjavik and enevanee 


The flow of hot springs in 
vik is more than 200 gallons a 


ninute 
Agriculture engag' 
ut six-sevenths 0: 
7 about 65,000 acres are un 
atoes, turnips and hay. 
portant and the catch, mostly cod and 
huge. The annual catch averages 
s at a per capita rate of 7,055 pounas 
“Iceland was an _ independent republic (930- 
44263), when it joined with Norwey. The two came 
ider Danish rule (1380). When Norway separat- 
Denmark (1814) Iceland remained under 
> Denmark acknowledged Iceland as a 
vereign state (1018) united with Denmark only 
fhat the Danish King, Christian X., was also 

‘King of Iceland. 

‘The Althing (Parliament) voted (May. 1941) to 
ncel the union with Denmark. declaring Iceland 
: ndent; resolved to elect a regent to assume 
tions of the King and to introduce a, re- 
constitution as soon as the union ceased 
thing assumed control of Iceland's foreign 
(April, 1940) when Germany occupied Den- 


ny ‘ 
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mark. A British Expeditionary force occupied Lce- 
land a month later. Sveinn Bjoernsson was elected 
regent for one year and re-eletted- (1942, 1943) for 
one-year terms. 

The peop.e of Iceland voted (May 20, 21, 22, 
1944) by 70.536 to 365 to sever their ties with 
Denmark and to establish an independent re- 
Ppub-ic. About 98 percent of the eligible voters 
participated. The Althing formally severed the 
union with Denmark (June 17, 1944) and pro- 
claimed a republic. Regent Bjoernsson was elected 
president. The Prime Minister is Olafur Thors 
who is also Minister of Foreign Affairs. The 
Cabinet consists of two members each f 
Inaependent, Labor and Socialist parties. \. 

United States naval forces 
(1941) on invitation of the Government. The Al- 
thing later approved the occupation by a vote of 
33 to 3 Iceland has neither Army nor Navy mor 
fortifications; no deficit and no unemployment, 

‘ue Alctning is composed of varying numbers of 
members not exceeding 52, of whom 41 are elected 
in constituencies, each electing one or two mem- 
bers except the capital which elects eight. The 
representatives of the capital and the six double- 
member constituencies are elected by proportional 
representation, while a necessary number of sup- 
plementary seats—not exceeding 11—are distributed 
among the political parties which have received 
too few members in proportion to their voting 
strength. The Prime Minister and his cabinet are 
responsible to the Althing. The present cabinet, 
which came into power May 16, 1942, is headed by 
Olafur Thors. Men and women over 21 enjoy 
strength. 

The. people of Iceland celebrated (June ‘23-28, 
1930) the 1.000th anniversary of the Althing, the 
oldest parliamentary assembly in the world. 

The Icelandic ‘language has 
purity, as in Eddas and Sagas, for 1,000 years. 
Danish is widely spoken. There is no illiteracy. 
There is a University in Reykjavik. The national 
church is Evangelical Lutheran, but there is com- 
plete religious freedom. ; 1 

Tne unit of eurrency is the krona, which is 
rated at about 15.5 cents. Government receipts 
(1944) were estimated at 94,306,997 kronur and ex- 
penditures 89,765,352. 


m the” 


occupied Iceland © 


maintained its ~ 


Yne principal imports in the order of their ‘ 


value are.coal and petroleum, textiles, timber 
and wooden goods, machinery, metals and hard- 
ware, cereals and paper. 
fish, herring oil and meal, conserved goods, skins 
and wools. 


Tran ; 
(PERSIA) ‘ 


Capital, Tehran—Area, 628,060 square miles— 
Population (estimated 1925), 15,055,115. 4 


Iran is the official name for Persia. The people 
refer to themselves as Irani. Persia was the name: 
of a province. The Kingdom occupies the western 
and larger nalf ot the great Iranian Plateau be- 
tween the rivers Indus and Tigris in Southwestern 
Asia. It is bounded on the north by Transcaucasia 
(Russia), the Caspian Sea and Turkestan, on the 
east by Afghanistah and Beluchistan (British, In- 
dia); on the south by the Arabian Sea and the 
Persian Gulf; on the west by Mesopotamia (Iraq) 
and Armenia. The boundaries are indeterminate 
—a cause of much friction. The-people are Moslems, 
mostly of the Shi'a sect, and general illiterate, 
Legislative government consists of a tional As- 
senrbly called Majlis. elected every two years. The 
king—called Shah—appoints a Prime Minister who 
(if acceptable himself) selects a cabinet agreeable 
to the Majlis. Mirza Riza Pahlevi (born March 
16, 1878) was proclaimed Shah (Dec. 16, 1925). 
Crown, Prince Mohammed Keza Pahlevi (born Oct. 
26, 1919) married Princess Fawzia, 17-year-old 
sister of King Parouk of Egypt (March 15, 1939). 

Riza Shah Pahlevi abdicated, (Sept. .15, 1941) 


and was succeeded by his son. Mohammed, Riza 


ara~ 


Pahlevi. The Premier is Mohammed Said 


Exports, in order. are: 


hei. : 
: British and Russian forces entered the coun- 


try (Aug. 25, 1941) and occupied the country until 
war conditions permit their withdrawal. The 
terms were accepted (Sept. 9). A treaty of alliance 
with the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and 
Great Britain was signed by Iran (Jan. 29. 1942) 
in which Great Britain and the U.S.S.R. pledged 
themselves to respect the territorial inte 
sovereignty and political independence * the 
country. Iran 
(Feb. 5, 1942) with Japan (April 14, 1942) and 
declared war against Germany, (Sept. 9, 1943). 


Across the plateau. which lies-at an altitude ot ; 


4,000 to 8,000 ft., in the north central part, from 
esha to ieee aoe a desert. 800 
miles long, varying from 
There are many peaks from 9,000.to 10,060 ft. 
high. Fine forests cover the maritime plains and 
mountain :slopes. . Mineral deposits still unde- 
veloped, are known to be consi erable. Turquoise 
mines are worked crudely in Nishapur. 


broke relations with Vichy France 


0 to 200 miles wide. © 


/ 
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i il field in the southwest territory at | King Feisal, was created with a Senate of 20 m« 
the Meta ct tis Persian Gulf is the richest single | bers nominated by the King for eight sayeth 1 
field in existence. William Knox D’Arcy, an Eng-| Chamber of Deputies of 150 mem ise bets te 

lishman, obtained (1901) for about $20,000 a 60- suffrage. The Prime Minister is appointed by 6 
ear monopoly for the exploitation of petroleum | king and (if acceptable himself) selects a cabine 
in a territory comprising 500,000 square miles, | agreeable to the legislature. We at 
five-sixths of the Kingdom. The British govern- iA pro-British Government was shea d a ttt 
ment owns a controlling interest in the company; | 1941) after a. revolt had been crus oe ae o 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. .A new ak ha eae much jaaeteent Lae iens fled to Iran. e re 
More favorable to the Iranian government, was |is Ham ac. . i 

, drawn i by the League of Nations, and signed by Iraq declared war against Germany, Ttaly, 
the company arid the Persian government (1933). | Japan (Jan. 17, 1943). ‘ } ue 
The Shah granted (March 6, 1937) American The Iraq army numbers 50,000 in normal time! 
companies the privilege of developing oil conces-,,| Military service is compulsory, between ' the ages « 
Sions in eastern district of Iran. Other minerals | 19 and 25. _ SESS q 
include iron, coal, copper, lead, manganese, A treaty with Great Britain was signed at Bagdal 
marble, borax, nickel and cobalt. sj (June 30, 1930). By it the British mandatory righs 
Agriculture is a’ prime industry, wheat, barley, nee ee oe poner and the independence < 
Tice, fruits, gums, <irugs, wool, tobacco and cotton | Iraq recogn - E y etl 

being the chief producers: Some wines are famous. Elementary education is ie eo ee 
Persian carpets, all made on hand loéms, are pro- | sory. Arabic is the language Ai a e t ta 
duced in ‘Tabriz, Sultanabad and Kerman. Khura- | people are preponderantly oe eae an gaat 
san is famous for the quality of its wool. The chief |thirds of the ig ee prorat eae ie ae Be 

. &xports are petroleum, cotton, carpets, fruits, | sect and one-third belong to the Shi cee ie 

2 » hides, wool, opium and rice; the chief im- | number about 100,000 and Christians 90,000. 
|; Ports are textiles, sugar, tea and manufactures The monetary unit is Mees pret coat & oe 
of oe ee - Rug) exports to ite Gee ae ae in | $4 in American money on the last quo “ 

normal times average more than $3,000, a year. F 
Military service is compulsory beginning with | 283,000 dinars, expenditures 12,298,000. 
: the age of 21. Active service in the Army is for ’ a 
i ' @ period of two years followed by four years in the Italy is | 
active reserve, 14 years in the first general reserve ) i 

ae ye: eet in phe sup Diet tery gry dhe ae (REGNO d@ ITALIA) t 
strength o: € active peace time Army is approxi- ; : 

mately 120,000 officers and men. There is a small | p,C#Pital, Rome—Area, arene square mile: 
modern air fleet Population (1943) 45,801,000. | 
| ‘The Navy consists of two sloops, five patrol ves- The Kingdom of Italy occupies the entire Italig 
E _ sels, tugs and motor patrol boats for Persian Gulf | peninsula, stretching from the Alps southeast in 
z operations. the Mediterranean, with the islands of Sicily, Sa 
dinia, Elba and. about 70 smaller ones. 


9) 


ernment receipts (1943-1944) were estimated at $ig 


The unit of currency is the rial with an average 
value of $.585. Government receipts (1943-1944) 
were estimated at 1,890,795,096 rials and expendi- 
tures 3,297,717,537. 


Traq 


(MESOPOTAMIA) 


Capital, Bagdad—Area, 140,000 square miles— 
Population (estimated 1942), 5,000,000. 
‘ é ee is the n 
; - irriga’ 
oes UPheArab 
hag the former 

! Mosu! is Ir 


Ge ie perature varie 
ad shade 
winte! 


d 3,000,- 
The Tigris-Eu- 
cradle 


“gan ; ; ; - Bae 
na 
F ag island volcano of ) 
whee ks The length of the 
at, Darley, > its breadth nowhere 
| chief crops, with tobacco in the Kurdish hills. not generally. measur 
Dates are grown in the tidal stretches of the Shatt Two rivers 
el Arab and the hundred miles from Fao to Qurna tance, rise in 
on both sides of the river is a continuous date | the sea—the T 
8rove. Large flocks of sheep are raised in the 
nen and wool and skins form a considerable 


up| The Bagdad railway line links Iraq and Turkey 
+ gonnecting the cities of Iraq, Mosul, Baga i 
oy Basra. Bagdad has a modern. airport. pean - 
te 5, Traq is one of the great Oil-producing countries 


rice, millet and cotton are the 


of the world. 


indian 
e Treaty of Peace with tne ata 


amia as an. independent 
f t Britain by the Allies, 

: f aving conquered the 
Fi Mgt ig ests Basra 


Se 


of eh 11, 1917), 
' Ls, hii e Grand Sherif att a 
be th mn az, Was chosen rule 


_ A Constituent Assembly met in Bagd: 

and passed an organic law and an electoral. lawn and pic’ 
the election of a Chamber of Deputies. A Consti- t medieval 
tutional Monarchy, hereditary the family of ere are awe-inspiring wor. 


‘ ; 


tay ¢ 


elangelo, Leonardo da Vinci and Raph 

Bsa (2 el, 
irches and galleries that. look back gets 
centuries. he glory that was ancient Rome 
y_still be seen in the Catacombs and Coliseum. 
Peter’s Church—a masterpiece of architecture 
| the mecca of Christian pilgrimages for hun- 
ds of years—is the largest church in, the wo: ld: 
| the Vatican, the home of Roman Catholicism 
oe ket residence extant. 3 
eligion of the great majority is Roman 
lic, the census of 1936 returning 41,017,369 
Holics (99.6%), 83,618 Protestants, 47,825 Jews. 
aly has 26 universities, with ten of them dating 
mi the 13th century or the first years of the 14th. 
ious among these are Bologna (founded 1200): 
0a (1243); Naples (1224); Padua (1222); Pisa 
8); (1303), and Turin (1404). Primary 
lon is compulsory between the ages of six and 
Much progress has been made in combating 

etacy. especialiy in the southern provinces. 
culture is the chief industry, with an area 
9) comprising 70,548,131 acres with 8,756,848 
aaed in it (1936). The principal crops’ are 
Poe: oats, Tye, corn, rice, beans, potatoes, 
ar ts, grapes and olives.. Dairy farming and 

ese making are important in Northern Italy. 
y is not rich in mineral deposits. and is 
scially lacking in coal, although she is a large 
ducer of sulphur, chiefly in the volcanic regions 
Sicily. Other minerals are iron, manganese, 
Cury, lead, zinc, antimony and bauxite. 
largest and ‘most important industry, aside 
Mm agriculture, is the manufacture of textiles. 
ture is carried on extensively in Lombardy, 
dmont and Venetia. Other principal manufac- 
are chemicals (sulphuric acid, superphos- 
and copper phosphate); sugar, cheese, and 


pni. 
ais estimated that Italy has water power sites 
© will yield 9,000,000. horsepower, but only 
half of this has been harnessed. ; 
developed air travel in peace time under 
tem of state subsidies. 
vided, dismembered even for centuries, Italy 
te take shape as a unity when, following 
ar of 1859, Lombardy, by the peace of Zurich, 
me under the crown of King Victor Emmanuel 
f Sardinia of the house of Savoy. By plebiscite 
60) Parma, Modena, the Romagna and Tuscany 
id, to be followed at once by Sicily and Naples. 
y The Marches and Umbria. The first Italian 
fiament assembled (February, 1861) and 
re] 17, 1861) declared Victor Emmanuel King 
ly. Mantua and Venetia were added (1866). 
tcome of the Austro-Prussian war. The papal 
were taken possession of by Italian troops 
20, 1870) after the withdrawal of the French 
on in the Franco-Prussian war (see Index, 
Ciry), and by plebiscite (Oct. 2) were an- 
fed to the dom, thereby rounding out 
ted italy. The Papal States were Marches, 
Haqua and Umbria, which were annexed pre- 
ly. What was occupied in 1870 was the city 
pbme and environments? long known as the 
trimony of St. Peter.” 
> King of Italy is Victor Emmanuel III (born 
‘1, 1869), who succeeded his father, Kine 
ert I (July 29, 1900). He married Helena. 
er of Nicholas, King of Montenegro (Oct. 
§). The Crown Prince, Humbert. Prince of 
iont (born Sept. 15, 1904), was married 
8, 1930) to Princess Maria Jose of Belgium 
7 Aus. 4, 1906). They have a daughter, Prin- 
§ Maria Pia, (born Sept. 24, 1934), a son, Vic- 
mmanuel, Prince of Naples (born Feb. 13, 
a@ daughter. Maria Gabriella (born Feb. 24. 
and a daughter Beatrice (born Feb. 2, 1943). 
ome radio reported (June 28, 1943) a fourth 
ér, Maria Isabella was born. 
daughtets of the King and Queen of Italy 
Princess Yolanda (born June 1, 1901), married 
9, 1923) Capt. Count Carlo Calvi di Bergolo; 
ieess Mafalda (born Nov. 19, 1902), married 
hee Phiiip of Hesse (Sept. 23, 1925): Princess 
Yanna (born Nov. 13, 1907). married (Oct. 25. 
King Boris III of Bulgaria: and Princess 
(born Dec, 26, 1914), married (Jan. 23, 1939) 
e Louis of Bourbon-Parma. 
Victor Emmanuel accepted (July 25, 1943) 
ignation of Premier Benito Mussolini and 
scist cabinet and ordered Marshall Pietro 
lio to form a military government. The 
ng day Marshal Badoglio proclaimed mar- 
/law and appointed a cabinet. For the first 
ie since the advent of the Fascist Party two 
fs earlier, the new cabinet excluded the post of 
r of the Fascist Party—the secretary. The 
lution of the National 
of fascist tribunals 
d the “unconstitu- 
28 which created 
The cabinet fell 
later Premier 
a new one whicH included 
sentatives of. all six parties in the Opposition 


ctor Emmanuel III signed over (June 5, 
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1944) his royal powers to Crown Prince Humbert 
as Lieutenant General of the Realm. His declara- 
tion followed a piedge that he would act when 
Allied troops had liberated Rome from the grip of 
the Axis. Victor Emmanuel did not abdicate and 
retained his title as head of the House of Savoy 
and remained as King without power. 

Premier Badoglio offered the resignation of his 
Government which Prince Humbert accepted and 
instructed Badoglio to form a new Government. 
Unable to do so, Badogio resigned and Ivanoe Bo- 
nomi, Prime Minister in the 1921-1922 pre-Musso- 
lini era, was instructed to form a Government 
which he did. The new Government was formed 
of men who had no fascist pasts to live down and 
included representatives of all Italy's liberation 
parties. The new Cabinet did not take its oath 
to the King, as is customary, but to the country. 
The members of the Cabinet are: 

Premier, Minister of the Interior, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs—Ivanoe Bonomi. 

Without Portfolio—Palmiro Togliatti, Commu- 
nist; Count Carlo Sforza, Independent; Alcide 
Degaspari, Christian Democrats; Meuccio Ruini 
Democrat-Labor; Alberto Cianca, Actionist an 
Signor Saragat, Socialist. 

War and Aviation—Count Alesandro Casati. 

Agriculture—Fausto Gullo. 

Treasury—Marcello Soleri. 

Finance—-S. Siglienti. 

Education—S. DiRuggerio. 

Labor—Industry and Commerce—S. Gronchi. 

Navy—Rafiaele De Courten. 

Communications—Francesco Cerabona. 

Justice—S. Tupini. 

Public Works—S. Romita. 

The Bonomi Government was recognized by the 
United Nations (Oct. 25, 1944). Russia previously 
had extended recognition. _ 

Fascism appeared in Italy (March 23, 1919) 
when the original Fascisti—called Black Shirts 
because of their garb—organized into an asso- 
ciation against Communism and Socialism under 
the guidance of Mussolini. The original group 
was composed of about 150 ex-soldiers. The or- 
ganization grew in numbers and power until (Oct. 
24, 1922), following a general strike (Aug. 22) 
and chaotic conditions in the capital, it marched 
on Rome and in a bloodless revolution took over 
the Government at the invitation of the King. 

As leader of the Fascisti and head of the Gov- 
ernment, Mussolini acquired dictatorial powers over 
the life of the country. The party at one time 
exercised virtual control over the private and 
public activity of the nation. Industry, labor, 
agriculture, commerce, the professions, the arts 
and the press—all were controlled by the Fascisti. 

Military service is compulsory between the ages 
of 21 and 55. . > 

The Navy (1942) was reported to consist of 
seven battleships, 11 cruisers, 35 destroyers, 50 
torpedo boats, and 55 submarines. 

Italy declared war on Great Britain and France 
(June 16, 1940) and signed a military armistice 
with the United Nations (Sept. 3, 1943). The 
armistice was effective five days after signing. 
The existing Navy was transferred to the Allies 
on the signing of the armistice. 
. A free Italy was established 
London and in Latin America (Aug. 17, 1942) un- 
der direction of Count Sforza, an Italian Liberal 
and foe of Fascism. 

The Royal Italian Air Force consisted (1940) 
of four commands for the ‘Home Air zone and 
separate commands for Sicily, Sardinia, Aegean 
Islands, Libya and Italian East, Africa. The Naval 
Air Force consisted of reconnaissance groups, all 
carried on suips. F 

The n-onetary unit is the lira with an average 
value of $.05 at last quotation. 2 : 

The budget (1942-1943) -estimated receipts of 
48,844,090,000 lire and expenditures of 135,158,000.- 
000. The public debt, as given in the Treasury 
statement (Sept. 30, 1944) was 650,000,000,000 lire. 


Italy’s Colonial Empire. - 


Italy’s colonial venture which began in Africa 
(1870) when the port of Assab in the *extreme 
southern part of Eritrea was purchased,’ came to 
an end (1943). The African Empire which Pre- 
mier Mussolini had sought to extend by ‘entering 
the war had been lost colony by colony to the 
Brifish: Eritrea, Somaliland, Ethiopia, Cyrenaica 
and Tripoli. 

Once before (1889) an effort to establish a pro- 
tectorate over Abyssinia (since called Ethiopia) 
had been upset by King Menelek, who with an 
army of 80,000 had annihiliated a force of 12,000 
Italians in the Battle of Adowa (1896). Eritrea 
was established a colony (1890). 

Eritrea stretches for 670 miles along the African 
coast of the Red Sed from Cape Kasar to Cape 
‘Dumereh. To the west it_is bordered by the 
Soudan. on the south by Ethiopia, and French 
Somaliland, a small section of which bordering on 


‘ 


(Feb. 10, 1941) in. 
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the Gulf of Eden was transferred to Italy by France 
(1935) when an, interest. in the railroad from 
Diibouti to Addis Ababa was also transferred to 
her. The total area (1931) was 15,754 square miles 
and the population 600,573, including 4,188 Italians. 
The Italian government (June 1, 1936) transferred 
the districts of Tigry (Tigrai), Danakilland (Dan- 


calia) and Haussa (Aussa), all formerly a part of- 


Ethiopia, to Eritrea. ‘ x { 

Eritrea was occupied by British Colonial Forces 
(April, 1940). 

The lowlands along the coast are hot and 
malarial, but the uplands are cool, sometimes cold. 
Irrigation, is necessary to supplement irainfall. for 
the crops, and the soil is poor, Agriculture and 
stock raising are the chief industries. There is a 
railroad 75 miles long connecting the seaport 
Massawa with |jthe capital, Asmara (altitude 1,765 
ft.), thence 65 miles to Cheren, thence 53 miles 
to Agordat. Gold is mined in Hamassen and pe- 
troleéum is found but there has been as yet mo de- 
velopment, - 

Italian Somaliland (area, 194,000 square miles; 
population, (estimated. 1936) 1,300,000) extends 
along the Indian Ocean from the Gulf of Aden to 
the Juba River. The coastline extending in a 
northeast-southwest direction, is 1,100 milés long, 
with no indentation of importance. The country 
heel specneee by British .Colonial. forces (April, 
1940). 


= 


\ ‘Italian Somaliland ‘is the source of half the 
world’s supply of incense. Other exports are’ oil, 
gum, hides, kapok, resin and ivory. 

LYBIA 
4 (Libia Italiana) - f 
i Italian Libya in North Africa extends along the 

Mediterranean Sea’ from Egypt. on the East to 

Tunis (French) and Algeria on the West. On the 

south Libya extends to Algeria, to French West 

boy xt | Africa and the Soudan. Libya for administrative 
and military purposes is divided into four prov- 
inces (Tripoli, Misurata, Benghazi and Derne) and 
pres into a military territory in the South having juris- 
diction over the southern sections of the four 
‘provinces. The four provinces were incorporated 
into Italy (1939). The area of the territory is esti- 
mated at 679,358 square miles with a population 

/ (1939) of 888,401. The capitals are Tripoli and 

1 , Benghazi. 

Tripoli, formerly one of the Barbary States and 
/independent (since 1714) was reconquered by Tur- 
Key (1835). During the Turko-Italian war (1911- 
42) Italy proclaimed the annexation of Tripoli, 
which was recognized by the great powers in the 

- Treaty of Ouchy (Oct. 18, 1912). The oasis of 

2 Jaxabub,..on the eastern side of Cyrenaica, was 
a ee , ceded to Italy by Egypt (1926). 

: i ' Tripoli fell to the British Army (Jan. 23, 1943). 

| The prevailing religion 

j Arabic is generally spoken. 

o The country is rather barren, but has date palm 

Ned _ orchards, olive groves, lemon, almond and fig trees. 

ve , and vineyards. Other products include itobacco. 

uu _ Matting. carpets. leather articles, and fabrics em- 
proidered with gold and silver. 

Fourteen Aegean Isles were occupied by Italy 
during the war of 1912 with Turkey and though 
popes by Greece have been retained by Italy. 

& shodes has been fortitied. The area is 1,035 square 
“ah, Miles, and population 140,848. Rhodes is the capital. 
ns It is heayily fortified and was made (1935) into 
2 Pil ee cares and aE center, 

Jentsin, an Italian concession’ (since June 7, 
1902) lies on the left bank of Pei-Ho and consists 
of about 130 acres with a popuiation (1936) of 
7,953 (Chinese, 7,411; Italians, 358; other Euro- 

_ peans, 184). 
The Island of Saseno, 


is Mohammedan. ana 


c in the entrance to Vallo: 

F Bay (Albania),\is three miles long and 1.25 miles 

ri “ ide. It was held by marines of the Royal Italian 
‘ Navy. and natives. 


apan 
Capital, Tokyo—Area (Japan Pro; 
‘Square miles; (Empire of Japan) 260-770. Hertic: 


‘tion ‘(Japan Proper) (estimated 1939) 7% 3 
(Empire of Japan) (Census 1940) 105.226 161. oo 


’ _ The island empire of Japan 
acific Ocean off the coast of 

from 21° 46’ 
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Foreign Countries—Italy’s Colonial Empire, Japa: 


leather and matting. 
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be due east of Norfolk, Hakodate due east of I 
York, and Sakhalin would be athwart \Newf 
land with the northernmost island. Paramu 
off Labiador. \ ; : 

While nominally an independent State, — 
chukuo (formerly Manchuria, a Chinese provin 
is in reality a Japanese possession with Nippow 
advisers in practical control of the governma 

The Japanese coast is deeply indented, its ew 
line measuring 17,150 miles. Few places in Jez 
are far removed from the mountains or really | 
tant from the sea. The northern islands are a ¢ 
tinuation of the Russian Karafuto chain runr 
down through Yezo and the mainland, The ¢ 
tinuation of the Kuentin mountain range of Cif 
appears in the southern islands, the ranges ma 
ing in the grand Japanese Alps. In the vast tre 
verse fissure crossing the mainland from the 
of Japan to the Pacifie rises a group of volcan 
mostly extinct or dormant, with the majestic sac 
mountain Fujiyama lifting its white cone 60 m 
west of Tokyo to an altitude of 12,425 ft= 
earthquake zone—where the average is said td 
four slight ones a day, with serious ones everyy 
or seven years—has its greatest center along ¢ 
Pacific Coast near the Bay of Tokyo. > 

Tokyo (1939) Had an estimated populatiom 
7,994,600. The city absorbed (Oct. 1, 1932) 
suburban boroughs and villages, increasing its ¢ 
214 square miles (137,190 acres). y 

Separating the islands of Shikoku and Kius 
from the mainland is the famou$ Inland Sea, oy 
ing both into the Sea of Japan and the Pa 
Tt is 255 miles long and 56 wide, with a co: 5 
of. 700 miles and a surface expanse of 1,325 
miies. 

Heavy snowfalls are frequent on the Janan 
slopes of the mountains of Yezo, while the Pa 
Side. by which flows the Japan Current, eng 
Pleasing winter weather,) There is an abuno 
rainfall. The streams are! short, swift and o« 
unruly, of little value for transportation, yet o= 
ing a vast iat) as yet little developed supply 
hydroelectric power. 3 

Myriads of waterfalls add their charm to 
Magnificent scenery. The ‘‘Splendor of the & 
at Nikko makes an unbroken plunge of 36 
There are a thousand mineral springs. a} 

Three-fourths of the mountain land is | 
Cultivable, and the-soil of the rest is only mog 
ately fertile, yet by intensive cultivation, hard w 
and great frugality more than half the people Wy 
their living from the soil. There is a rich sul 
of fish of many kinds in the sea, and fish | 
staple diet. : *} 

About three-fifths of the arable land is cultiv 
by small peasant proprietors, the rest by tena 
More than half the land is used for growi e 
the chief food of the country. Wheat, barley, | 
tobacco, tea, beans, peaches, pears, apples, g 
persimmons and mandarins are also pro 
Mulberry trees are widely grown, and the 5 
output of silk is huge (three-fourths of the wor 
total). The ‘country possesses: a varie 
minerals including gold) silver, copper, lead 
iron, chromite, white arsenic, coal. sulphu! 
and petroleum. a. 

After agriculture and the making of silk, | 
Principal industries are the manufacture 
woolens, cottons, paper, ;potiery, vegetable | 
The chief imports in 
order of their monetary value are—raw ¢ 
wool, wrought iron, mineral oil, machinery, 
crude rubber, wood, iron ore and coal. 
comprise, in order, cotton tissues, raw silk, Tt 


2 
, 
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cloth, machinery, seneer goods, © silk tis 
knitted goods, potteriés, wrought iron. co 
yarns, toys and vegetable oil. 

There were in normal times 67 ports oper 


foreign trade, the most important being Yoko he 
Kobe and Osaka on the Pacific Coast of the nr 
island, and Nigata on the Japan Sea Coast, the 
of trans-shipment for Vladivostok. 7 
The monetary unit is the yen with an ave 
value of $.2344. The budget (1944) calls fi 
penditures of 53,415,000,000 yen of which 38,0, 
000.000 are for military purposes, an increas 
16,421,000,000 over 1943. A supplementary bun 
calls for the expenditure of 31,00,000,000 yen 
, The government of Japan rests in an Em 
and an-Imperial Diet consisting of a Hous 
Peers and a House of Representatives. Th 
404 members of the House of Peers compos 
princes, marquises. counts. viscounts, baron 
persons of great distinction or wealth. ’ 
members of the House of Representative: 
elected by direct suffrage for terms of four yu 
The Emperor exercises complete executive 
with the advice and assistance of Cabinet M ni 
appointed by him and responsible to him, anaé 
important matters of State) with the hi pf 
Privy Council. The Emperor exercises lecisl: 
consent of the. Imperial Diet.) 
may declare war, negotiate peace and consi 
treaties; amd give sanction to legislation | 
cad, Athi beers rane Diet. in either of w: ; 
y yb + ani may dissolve orogue, 
and close the Diet, ah, 2 


Eos, 


Emperor is Hirohito (the 124th of his line 
pri 29, 1901). He succeeded his father; 
ihito (Dec. 26. 1926); was crowned (Nov. 10-14. 

constituted Regent (Nov. 25. 1921) because 
s father’s ill health: was married (Jan. 26. 
to Princess Nagako Kuni. The Crown Prince 


iild 
‘kako Suganomiya. . S 
‘sg 2 

; 


bo 


he is known as Princess 


he Emperor has three_brothers—Prince Yasu- 

“Chicibu (born June 25, 1902), married Miss 

Matsudarra (Sept. 28, 1929): Prince Nobu- 
6 Takamatsu (born Jan. 3, 1905), married Prin- 

BS Kikuko Tokugawa, granddaughter of the last 

the Shogun of Japan (Feb. 4, 1930), and Prince 

sahito (born Dec. 2; 1915). 

(he succession to the throne is fixed by Imperial 
Law upon the male descendants; in case of 
ure of direct discendants, the throne passes 

the nearest, prince and his descendants. 

ne Cabinet follows: 

he cabinet (announced July 22, 1944 after the 

Bnation of the cabinet of Hideki Tojo) follows: 

mier—Gen. Kuniaki Koiso. 

loreign and Greater East Asia—Mamoru Shige- 


RE 

‘ Field Marshal Gen. Sugiyama. 

wy—Admiral Mitsumas Yonal 

me Affairs—Shigeo Odachi 
inance—Sotaro Ishiwata. 

: e—Hiromasa Matsuzika 

mcation—Harushige Ninomiya 
Velfare—HiSatada Hirose 
(Munitions—Ginjiro Fujiwara 

ulture and Commerce—Toshio Shimada 
nsportation and Commerce—Yonezo Maeda. 
te Affairs—Chuji Machida, Hideo Kodama, 
tora Ogata. 
scion of one of Japan’s five noblest houses. 
Konoye is exempt from personal criticism. 
an has no State religion and ail faiths are 
ated. The principal forms of religion are 
with 13 sects and Buddhism with 12 

There are 110,431 Shinto shrines, 106,634 
st temples and 2,104 Christian Churches. 
Roman Catholics have an archbishop ana 
an bishops. 
=t e ancient religion, or “Way of the 
is’’—embodies the strong nationalist concepts. 
yas long partially dormant after the official 
Sduction of Buddhism from Korea and China. 
but eventually was revived and_ became 
neer than ever with the overthrow of Japanese 

sm and the restoration of the Imperial 


B (1868). 
wita many of the material skills and arts of 
tm civilization, Japan adapted to her own 
ology and customs the imported religious 
ht of the continental East., Thus modified 
of Buddhism and Confucianism were com- 
fed with native Shinto worship. At one time. 
nto and Buddhism were joined in a *“double 
Hon,” their priests presiding over the same 
.“ The two faiths were later officially sepa- 
but the Japanese people still practice both. 
different temples and separate family shrines. 
Westerners, Shinto and Buddhism present 
in fundamental contradictions, which do not 
to disturb the Japanese, since the two re- 
s are believed to serve different functions. 
into, for example, has been called a belief in the 
ast, Buddiism one for the future. S*into (or 
nto in modern Japanese spelling) is traditionally 
iservative, while Buddhism. is associated with 
1 progress and advances in education, arts 
“crafts. Simplicity is the chief feature of 
to architecture and worship; intricate decora- 
and philosophical thought characterize the 


hist way. 
“idents say that Shinto, strictly speaking, is a 
ion any in the sense of popular worship. It 
veneration of the Imperial forebears and an 
ance of festivities and rites in memory of the 
*s heroes.’’ Its followers seem to regard sin 
‘a matter of personal defilement, to be cleansed 
ough ritual, rather than an offense, against an 
2a] Sots: especially body cleanliness, 
ntial. . 
e the one-god religions of Christianity 
mmedanism, and Judaism, Shinto has count 
f including 8,000,000 Nature gods. They 
ge from the simplest objects of Nature and 
ryday life, such as trees, rivers, mountains, and 
mily rice pot, to the “‘Great Heaven Shining 
» or Sun Goddess. 
Sonal ancestors are deified, as well as those 
Imperial line. So are outstanding local and 
1 individuals and families who are con- 
to have made contributions to Japanese 
and. prestige. The Emperor himself is 
to bee. direct ‘descendant of the Sun 
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The war hero who gives his life in battle wins a 
Special place of reverence, for to the Japanese, as 
one proverb puts it, ‘‘the cherry ts the best of 
flowers; the soldier the best of men.'’ The Shinto 
cult, however, in accepting a belief in eternal spirit 
existence, conceives no particuldr paradise or hell. 
Tne Japanese soldier, therefore, may be deified, 
but he is Not promised a luxurious and delight- 
filled heaven such as the faithful. Mohammedan 
warrior believes will be his reward. 

_Elementary education is compulsory. There are 
six imperial universities, as  follows—Tokyo, 
(founded 1877), Kyoto ((1897), Tohoku at Sendai 
(1907), Kyusho at Fukuoka (1910), Hokkaido at 
Sapporo (1918)" and Osaka (1931). Illiteracy is 
only 10% in the nation. English is the language 
ee and a required study in the high 
schools. 

Tnere were in Japan (1935) 4,759 libraries of 
12.318.600 volumes. 

_ Military service is compulsory and universal, 
liability beginning at the age of 17, though active 
service commences at 20, Conscripts are divided 
into two clasess—the ‘‘fit’’ and the ‘‘absolutely fit.”” 
Actual service is for two years with five years and 
four months in first line of reserve and 12 years 
and eight months in second tine reserve and home 
defense. Liability continues to the age of 40.’ 

Japan signed with Germany and Italy (Sept. 
27, 1940) a mutual cooperation pact for the es- 
tablishment of a ‘new world order.'” Japan de- 
clared War on the United States and Great Britain 
(Dec. 7, 1941) and The* Netherlands (Jan. 11 
1942). A five-year neutrality pact. was, signed 


° 


with the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
: ~ 


{April 13, 1941). 
KOREA 
(Chosen) 


Korea is an ancient'kingdom with a history ex- 
tending back to the 12th century B. C., and known 
in recent centuries as the ‘‘Hermit Kingdom.” It 
occupies a peninsula in northeastern Asia dividing 
the Yellow Sea from the Sea of Japan. The bound- 
aries on the mainland are the Yalu River and the 
Tamean Rivers. Its coastline is more than 6,000 
miles long. Southern Manchuria lies along its 
northwest frontier for 500° miles’ and it touches 
Siberia for a few miles. a scant 100 miles from 
Vladivostok. in the extreme northeast. Situated 
between that Russian port and Port Arthur, then 
a Russian leasehold and_subject to diplomatic 
control and penetration by Russia, Korea became to 
Japan “a dagger pointed at her heart’’—the chief 
immediate cause of the Russo-Japanese War of 
1904-i905. After this war the ‘‘complete inde- 
pendence’ of Korea that had been recognized in 
the treaty following Sino-Japanese War of 1894- 
1835 (which also was for the control of Korea) 
gave way to a recognition by Russia of Japan’s 
paramount interest in Korea. Japan continued hery 
military occupation of the country, and (Aug. 22, 
1919), annexed Korea outright. 

The area-of Korea is 85,246 square miles; the 
population (1939) was 22,633,857. 

Confucianism. Buddhism and Shintoism are the 
chief religions and Christianity has grown greatly, 
Many modern schools have been established by the 
Japanese. There is a university in Seoul (Keijo), 
the capital. 

The country is mountainous, especially in the 
north. where the forests are of great value, and 
there is much mineral wealth awaiting develop- 
ment. The climate is dry and bracing. The mul- 
berry tree thrives, 60,000 acres being planted with 
them. Silkworm culture has been much encouraged 
by the Japanese and the quality of the cocoons im- 
proved. Some 786,000 families are engaged in the 
industry. Rice is an important crop. The cultiva- 
tion of tobacco is also fostered. Barley. wheat and 
beans also are grown. ‘ 

There has been considerable development of cot- 
ton spinning, cotton, silk and rayon weaving indus- 
tries in recent years. Fertilizer and chemical 
works Have been developed; also cement, paper, 
pottery, electric bulbs and enamelled ironwares. 

Mining concessions covering 270.000 acres, mostly 
gold-bearing. which had been in the hands of about 
15 foreign corporations (four American) and in- 
dividuals (four Americans) before annexation are 
respected, but the law of April 1, 1916, prohibits 
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foreigners from acquiring mining rights. Silver, 
zine, copper, lead, iron, turfgsten, graphite, an» 
thracite coal and kaolin, are present. | 
Trade is chiefly with Japan. 
FORMOSA . 
(Taiwan) < 
Formosa is an island lying between the Philip- 
pines on the south and Japan to the north, with 
the China Sea on the west and the Pacific Ocean 


on the east. A range 
south forms the backbone of the island (highest 
peak, Mt. Niitaka, 14.500 ft.); the eastern half is 
exceedingly steep and craggy. but the western slope 
is flafg fertile and well cultivated. vielding two rice 
crops a year. The temperature rarely falls below 
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of mountains from north to © 
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96° F. Rain is abundant. The area is 13.889 square | © Manufactured ‘salt is the chief produc 
; i 212,426. Taihoku is] territory, and the salt deposits are enorm 
few eo patois cae Principai agricultural, products are corn. mit 
\ . Besides ri¢e. the principal eel pouining pcos beans. wheat, buckwheat, rice, tobacco and hi 
are tea, sugar, sweet potatoes, ramie. jute, turmeric |, ~ : ; 
and camphor, Minerals include gold, silver, cop- Latvia } 
‘ (LATVIJAS REPUBLIKA) 
“Capital; Riga—Area, 25,402 square mil 


t per and coal. 
| Formosa was ceded by China (1895) after the 
ulation (1935) 1,950,502. ; ey 
Latvia, formerly a Russian province, becatrm 


Sino-Japanese War and Japan has made it a source 
republic (Nov. 18, 1918). It is bounded on the no 


of profit. Japanese colonists were encouraged, 
schools established. railroads built, telegraph and 
{ telephone lines laid, harbors improved, industries 
aided and much done in~public works. The ; n 
aborigines, who in the north are savage h4ad- by the Gulf of Riga and Estonia, on the east 
hunters, gave much trouble, and the government Russia, on the south by Lithuania and Poland, | 
(1910) began a thorough subjugation program. on the west by the Baltic Sea. It is one of the tf 
| The monetary unit is the Japanese yen. Baltic states of Northeastern Europe. 
) The PeScadores (Pheng-hu), a group of islands| About halt the population engages in agricult 
with an area of 50 square miles and a population dairying,’ livestock and other food producing 
of about 60,000, are between Taiwan and the coast dustries.. Pot i the chief agricultural px 
of China, by whom they were ceded to Japan in beta ctomewe Aaier onan be ‘basil “auane i aa 
ae Ur Sader the government) of) Rosie provides the natural route for trade = 
Japanese Sakhalin (Karafuto) is the southern SS ce fit tee ines carnecege Lt Bigwtee 
half of the island of that name, below the 50tn Libau. All of Latvia’s ports have excellent ha 
pataliel, ‘which was ceded by Russia (Oct. } Riga has ice breakers that keep the port open 
\1905) in the Treaty of Portsmouth. The area is ing the winter, Founded in 1201 Riga was 2 EE 
, 13,930 square miles, and the population (1935) seatic town in the Middle ‘Apes and: a=Siie 
: was 331,949. The country is mountainous, —and fortress from 1621 to 1710. It is today the larg 
» Brimeval forests cover 70% of the land. Coal output port on the Baltic. - ¥ 
is erie. Senuhi to Huketa” Cuteche 4 944) ‘ bree is be pace) by Shao ; Roman Cat 
coal and oil concessions on the northern or Soviet aoe of the Sopuinuce: % 
ped half of Sakhalin.; In return Russia granted to 4.79% are Jews: and 3.19% 
e.:* | Japan a five-year extension of the fisheries pact tion is compulsory from 7 
, which enabled the Japanese to exploit rich fishing university in Riga: | 
Sy tae eerinp seq eats Peninsula ‘bordering |The Constitution (adowted Feb, 15, 1922)’ y 
1S a : 4. : ‘ vided for an independent Democratic Republic. 
or pe io Aiihes are page ort the Bone Phos for | the sovereign power of the State vested in. 
: 500 milen poeD from the ‘equator and: for abuut peopie. The Saeima (Parliament) consisted of # 
fee ie miles from east to west. The total area of | regesentatives elected for three years. Alla 


21 enjoyed suffrage. The Saeima elected the 
dent and he held office for three years. | 
President chose the Prime Minister who form 
the Cabinet which was responsible to the S: 

Latvia was occupied by the Union of Soviet . 
cialist Republics (1940) and incorporated into | 
Soviet Union. This action has not been Few 
nized by the United States. After the war | 
tween Germany and Russia started, Latvia | 
occupied by Nazi forces who have since been 
pelled from the country by Russian arms, 


Liberia 


; “| 
Capital, Monrovia—Area, 45,900 square — 


i or Ladrone (except Guam, U. S.),. population, 44,- 
, ‘ 205 (1935); the Marshall Islands, consisting of 33 


“ in Paro (Palaou) in the Carolines. - 

> Japan opened a commercial air service from 
Yokahoma to Palaou in the South Sea mandated 
jislands (April 6, 1939). The distance is 2,595 


Population (estimated), 1,500,000. 
Liberia lies on the southwest (Guinea) 
Africa between Sierra Leone (British) on the v 
and the French colony of the Ivory Coast on 
east, with a coast line 
about 350 miles. 
Most of the co 


annexation was extended (April 18) when Japan’: 
included the entire epune cf reefs and inlets in 

00 miles long, in her plans. 
We The islands are about 700 miles south of Hainan, 
, 6% Important island-off the.coast of French-Indo 


tation. There were 
000 rubber trees. 
miles of motor road 
haste Population is entirely 
abo 


‘ f 300 miles from French-Indo 
; China, 350 miles southward from British Sarawak 
and 600 miles from the great British naval base at 


'. France occupied the islands (1933), making the 

: first formal claim co their Ownership since dis- 
~*~ govery (1867). * Previously Britain had regarded 
the islands as British. Japan protested, i i 

\ a claim to sovereignty because Japanese traders 
haa tried to exploit the phosphate deposits (1925). 


‘Kwantung is the southern Part of the Liaot 
peninsula, the southernmost Portion of Menace 
: Which has the Bay of Korea on the east, the 
| Fellow’ Sea tc the south and the Ligotung Gulf on T 
ane) the west. Japan has taken it as spoils of war from | Man (elected May 
| (hina by the Treaty of Shimonoseki but was foroed | All citizens from! 

to turn it back by diplomatic Pressure from Russia, | bearing arms are 
"| Gétmany and France. Russia then leased it for sg | Militia numbers 9, 
| Fears from China. and constructed the strongly | force of 750. 

' d Pearby. 001 Hs cea +e aeons are P 
aS now Darien he resbyterian, Bap 

; tapital. The ‘area is-1,438 square miles: jopu- | 161 1s— 
 Tation (1935), 1,656,725" Nee Re (Pouie, | 0) Sout nen 
Ro." Japan took Port Arthur by siege (1905), and at T 


ts; 

governor rules | rere ; 
€ S| . 

a dims Hes tieen tere “of ne = Manchuria and at se37s21. anaes: : 

soutk ermjnus o le South Manchurian The chief products are fibre, palm k ¥ 

SRI Ut Muller, Dog! wi NHR ame | tara come, Wd tga nen Sn 

3 ei Man at Changchun, now Hsinching, ad bdo naan Gistrines abs : ee REN? : 
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4 Liechtenstein 
pital, Vaduz—A 65 miles—P - 
Pcchous mages 


clared its complete independence (Nov. 7, 1918). 
reaty with Switzerland (1920) that country ad- 
Misters its posts and telegraphs and by treaty 
reh 29, 1923) it was incorporated in the Swiss 
oms territory. Its foreign interests are rep- 
fed by Switzerland. 
e epecaie are agricultural; stock raising is 
y developed. The monarchy is hereditary. By 
& Constitution (1921) legislative powers rest 
& Diet of 15 members, elected for four years 
‘direct vote, on a basis of universal suffrage and 
Oportional representation. The reigning prince is 
anz Joseph II. He succeeded his uncle, Prince 
I, on the latter’s abdication (March 30, 1938). 
ruler of Liechtenstein makes an annual 
o ution to the public tréasury (about $110,000 
far). The country is virtually taxless, not only 
§ reason of the ruler’s contribution but through 
6 fact that, because they ‘are tax-exempt, large 
national corporations set up headcuarters 
B, Pay nominal fees for the privilege and escape 
8 taxes in their own countries. 
echtenstein has no military forces. The police 
e numbers 50. 
he country is predominantly Catholic. 
Overnment revenues (1942-1943) were estimated 
65,000 francs, expenditures 2,345,321. 


: Lithuania 

a: (LIETUVA) 

/@apitel, Vilma—Area, 22,959 square miles—Pop- 

ation (estimated 1940), 2,879,070. 

huania, a Baltic state, is bounded on the north 

atvia, on the east by Poland, on the south by 

nd and East Prussia and on the west by East 
a and the Baltic Sez. 


n Lithuanian areas were to be left as a part 
e country or become part of Poland, was 
consideration by the League of Nations when 
9, 1920) General Zeligowski, with 15,000 
troops, occupied Vilna, historic Lithuanian 
, and declared it annexed to Poland. Vilna, 
@ decision of the League of Nations. (1923) 
ts strip of territory, about 10,400 square miles, 
warded to Poland. 
inhabitants are 80.5% Roman Catholic, 9.5% 
stant. and Calvinist, 7.3% Jewish, and 2.5% 
Orthodox. : 
slative power was vested in an, Assembly of 
mbers, elected for five years and a President 
by the Assembly for seven. 
nel and its territory (1099 square miles, popu- 
152,000), the chief port of Lithuania with 
n wharves, warehouses and docking machi- 
¥, Was returned to Germany (March 22, 1939) 
‘& demand of the Reich based on the self-deter- 
Mation of the peoples. Memel w detached 
m East Prussia, Germany, by the treaty of 
les and consigned to Lithuania. The har- 
Memel, unlike other Baltic ports, never 
s. Shortly after the occupation of Memel 
‘ man the area was fortified. 
i ee nia is 


claimin, 


. wheat, barley, 
S principal exports are meat, 
flax and e 


* nation Nog university, art schools and 
cultural institutions, a national opera and 


ia signed a mutual assis- 
1938) under which the 
ri establish army 


nding territory. The pact 
Ts with a ten-year extension if not denounced. 
uania was occupied by the Union of Soviet 
Gialist Republics (1940) and incorporated into 
Soviet Union.. The action has not been recog- 
jd by the United States. During the German- 
war Lithuania was occupied by Nazi forces 
these have been expelled by Russian armas, 


-  , Luxemburg 
I, Luxemburg—Area, 999 square miles— 
| (4938) 301,000. Seid, 
g_is.a European Gr: jachy, 
by Ger eny on the east, Belgium an 


€ 
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‘ployers to provide 


the west, and France on the south. Its integrity 
and neutrality were guaranteed by the Treaty of 
London (May 11, 1867), having been. previously 
(since 1815) a part of the Germanic .Confedera- 
tion. The population is almost entirely Roman 
Catholic. Education is compulsory between six 
and 13. The nation has several colleges and 


_| higher institutions of learning. 


As a Grand Duchy Luxemburg was governed 
under a Constitution (1868), modified (1919). 
Legislative power rested with a Chamber ef Depu- 
ties elected by universal suffrage with executive 
power held by a Minister of State and a Cabinet 
of four or: five ministers. As a Grand Duchy 
Luxemburg was ruled ay Grand Duchess Char- 
lotte (born Jan. 23, 1896), who succeeded’ on the ° 
abdication of her sister, Marie Adelaide (Jan. 9, 
1919) and was married (Noy. 6, 1919) to Prince 
Felix of Bourbon-Parma. They haye a son and 
heir, Prince Jeane (born Jan. 5, 1921) and four 
daughters and another son. 

‘The country maintains an armed State force 
of 250 and 225 police. 

Germany occupied Luxemburg (May 10, 1940) 
and announced (Aug. 30, 1942) that the country 
had been incorporated into the Third Reich.. A 
Government-in-Exile was established in @ontreal. 
The country was Hberated (Sept. 11, 1944). 

Luxemburg is a ccuntry ot small landowners 
430,000 of the 500.000 acres devoted to agriculture 
are farmed by resident owners. The principal crops 
are oats and potatoes. 

The mineral output of Luxemburg, despite its 
=. is enormous and includes iren, pig iron and 
steel. 


Mexico 
(REPUBLICA MEXICANA)’ 


Capital, Mexico City—Area, 763,944 square miles 
—Population» (1940) 19,473,741. 


Mexico is bounded on the north by the United 
States, on the east by the United States (Texas), 
the Rio Grande forming the boundary line, and 
the Gulf of Mexico; on the south by Guatemala 
and on the southwest and west by the Pacific 
Ocean. The Gulf of California, 739 miles long with 
a maximum width of 190 miles, makes a huge in- 
dentation in the western coast, completely separat-_ 
ing the narrow, mountainous, sterile and sparsely 
inhabited peninsula of Lower California, 760 miles 
long, from the mainland. On the east the province 


Yucatan juts out into the Gulf of Mexico, connected 


with the main territory of the country py a narrow 
strip northwest of _the Guatemala frontier. The 
coast line on_the Pacific is 4,574 miles long and 
1,727 on the Caribbean. The northern boundary is 
1,600 miles long. 

The Sierra Madre mountains run north and 
south near the western coast, turning near Colima 
and continuing nearly due east. paralleling the 
coast into the Central American countries. Near 
the Gulf Coast another range of mountains—a con= 
tinuation of the Rocky Mountains—runs, down 
nearly to Vera Cruz. : 

Between the two ranges lies the vast tableland 
of Mexico, altitude from 5,000 to 8,000 feet, with a 
delightful climate and with the vegetation and_ 
products of the temperate zone varying with the 
altitude. The lowlands along the coast are tropical, 
rising to subtropical in the foothills; hot and 
unhealthy with a heavy rainfall on the Gulf side, 
Along the Pacific slope and in, the interior irriga- 
tion is maeere and oie phg i ge from the moun- 

ins are ‘used to supply it. } 
‘athe principal industry in Mexico is mining, and 
until recently 97% of the 31,000 mining properties 

ad been foreign-owned. ‘Foreign concessions 
number nearly 17,000. Mexican silver accounts for 
40% of the world’s; output. Among the minerals 
are gold, copper, lead L 
arsenic, amorphous graphite, 
and opal. Petroleum production is huge an 
operated almost entirely by the Government. ‘ 

Mexico began large scale experiments in the 
cultivation of rubber (1941), with the United States 
supplying the seedlings and technical supervision. 
periculture and stock-raising are the chief in-~ 
dustries. The country is marvelously rich, but the 
land is barely scratched except on the larger 
ranches; primitive methods of cultivation prevail. 
Arable lands are estimated at 275,000,000 acres of. 
which 12,000,000 acres ure farmed.. The grazing 
lands cover about 120,500,000 acres and forests 
44,000,000 acres of which 25,000,000 are estimated 
to be rich in pine, spruce, cedar, mahogany, Tose- 
wood and logwood. Some of the more important 
products are corn, rice, sugar, wheat, coffee beans, 
tomato bacco, cotton, garbaizos, cocoa, sisal, 


molybdenum, coa 
d ig 


es, ; 
bananas. About 50% of the world’s supply of sisal * 


es from Yucatan. 
oonne labor law obliges employers to contract. 
directly with the unions for their help; recognizes 
the right to strike, and the right of strikers to close 
2 usiness until the-issue is settled; obliges em- 
hygienic living quarters for their 


employees? and stipulates that 80% of the em- 


, zinc, antimony, sneering 


wae - 
’ 


. 
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loyees of all industrial and commercial concerns 
shail be Mexican citizens. The eight-hour six-day 
week is established. .Minimum wages are fixed by 
special commissions in each region, and regional 
boards of conciliation and arbitration are provided 
for. i 

_Mexico has pursued (since 1915) a policy of land 
distribution, seizing large estates and partitioning 
them among the poor. Under this system peasant 
groups organize, certify they have no lands or 
means of support and apply to the Agrarian Com- 
missioner for a collective farm. The Government, 
after investigation, assigns to them expropriated 
land or seizes the land for their use. The title 
tests in the Government, but the peasants are al- 
lowed to use the lands, paying rent out of their 
crops. If not cultivated for two years the land is 
subject to forfeiture. There were distributed 
(1915-1941) 65,000,000 acres among 1,606,507 peas- 


ants. 

President Avila Camacho decreed (1940) that 
individual land titles be given ‘‘as soon as possible 
to 1,500,000 Mexican peasants living on the Re- 
public’s communal farms. Under the decree 65,- 
00,000 acres have been parceled out among the 
peasants, but communal operation of the farms 
continues: ; 

The Government regulates farm production and 
fixes maximum and minimum prices for farm 
products. The exportation and importation of 
agricultural products are under State control. 

Mexico is now linked to all parts of the continent 
by aviation service. a. 

Mexico has been much torn by civil war and 
insurrection since achieving its independence from 
Says (@roclaimed Sept. 15, 1810, and effected in 
1821). 


At a general election (July 7, 1940) Gen. Manuel 
Avila Camacho (born April 24, 1897) was elected 
president. : 

Mexico is governed under a Constitution (pro- 
mulgated Feb. 5, 1917) replacing the Constitution 
of 1857. It was amended chiefly as to tenure of 
office (1929 and 1933) and now provides that the 
president shall be elected for a term of six years 
and thereafter shall be ineligible for that office; 
the 58 Senators for six years (half the Senate 
being renewed at a time) and 170 Deputies for 
three years. Senators and Deputies are ineligible 
to, succeed themselves in office but are eligible 
after a term has intervened. The Senate has two 
members from each State and the Federal District; 


‘the Chamber is elected on a population basis. 


Mexico is declared to be a Federal Republic of 
28 States, each having a large measure of home 
rule and with governor, legisiature and judiciary 
elected by universal suffrage in a general election. 
There are also two territories whose governors are 
appointed and may be removed by the President, 
and a Federal District containing Mexico City gov- 
erned by Federal Commissioners. The President 
appoints a Cabinet of nine ministers and eight de- 
partment heads with cabinet rank, who are 
d by him. 
has the right to expel from. Mexico without 
oreigner whose presence he 


Army or National Guard 
is compulsory. The President, through the Secre- 


’ 


or craft, and is used 
ee Shed - a set air a 

ucation is free and compulsory up to 15 year: 
of age. Vocational instruction, particularly in hatte 
culture, is being promoted.’ There are normal 
Schools for both sexes throughout the country and 
some hundred technical schools. The National 
University of Mexico, (founded 1553), is famous 
among Latin-American universities, and in the 
Capital are many higher institutions of learning 


and culture and scientific institutions and societies. | 


Education in primary, secondary and normal 
schools is socialistic and divorced fr i 
aoa ‘om all religious 

There is full religious freedom and services ar 
held daily and without interference throughout 
the Republic in churches of ali creeds. The ma~ 
jente of the people are Roman Catholic. The 

exican Constitution forbids any church to own 
ren estate. 

_Mexico established (1943) a social security sys- 
tem for insurance to cover industrial mpd 
and diseases; non-industrial diseases and ma- 
ternity, incapacity, old age and death and in- 
voluntary unemployment at an advanced age. The 
law makes it compulsory to insure workers who 
render services under a contract of labor, in pri- 
vate or State enterprises under labor or mixed 
administration, members of Productive coopera- 
chal cae apprentices. 

I © declaration of war against th 

(June 1, 1942) constitutional guarantees were wees 


target 


pended and ‘extraordinary powers given to 
President for the duration of the war. Ee 2 
The monetary unit is the‘peso with an a 
value of $.20. The budget (1943) estima 
ceipts of 703,000,000 pesos, expenditures 813,51 


Monaco 


Capital, ‘Monaco—Area, 7.99 square miles 
ulation (census, 1939) 23,973. 


Monaco is a small principality._on the Me 
Yanean surrounded by the French Departme; 
the Alps Maritimes. An independent principallj 
for 800 years, the reigning Prince was disposse 
by the French Revolution. The line was re- 
lished (1814) and placed under the protectorate® 
France, (1815) of the Kingdom of Sardina. I 
Charles III (1861) ceded his rights upon Menti 
and Roquebrune to France. The Prince of _Mona 
was an absolute ruler until a Constitution ¥ 
promulgated (June 7, 1911). This provided Ea 
National Council of 12 members (1917) elected! 
universal suffrage for four years. Peace-tim 
enue is mainly derived from the gaming {| ; 
of the Casino in Monte Carlo... (Monte Carlog 
a town with a resident population of 9,428), I 
annual grant for the concession was £80,000 g ai 
£90,000 (1927)) and £100,000 (1937). The yea 
peace time average of vistors is more th 
1,500,000. $ 
The French franc is the unit of currency. 
The principality is divided into three communs 
Monaco-Ville, La Condamine and Monte Carll 
which are administered by a municipal boa 
elected by vote. Women do not have the right a 
suffrage. There is a local police force of 200, | 
The ruler of Monaco is Prince Louis II, (be 
July 12, 1870). He succeeded his father, Primi 
Albert (June 26, 1922). His heir is his grands 
Prince Ranier, (born Max 31, 1923.) 


Morocco 
(MOGHREB-EL-AKSA, i.e. THE 
FARTHEST WEST) t 
Capital, Rabat—Area, 213,350 square aniles—Pe 
ulation (1936), 7,093,720. ™ 


cA 
Morocco of to-day is the remnant of the er 
Shereefian Empire founded by the Arab invadig 
who carried the crescent of Islam west at the ell 
of the seventh century and ruled all northwest 
Africa and most of the Iberian peninsula. F 
bounded on the east by Algeria, on the no: 
le Mediterranean, the extreme point opp 
Gibraltar being Ceuta; on the south by. BR: 
oe and Algeria, and on the west by the A 
n 


an. 
The country is divided into three zon 
French, the Spanish zgne and the neutral 
area. The Sultan resides in Rabat in the. 
zone, but Fez, Marrakesh and Meknes are ace 
as capitals by tradition X : 

Morocco came under French influence be: 
of its proximity to Algeria.\A general ris 
tribes (Oct. 1910) culminating in the s 
Fez, called out a French expedition of pacificati 
which occupied Fez (1911). For two decades 
after the country was restless, with frequen 
risings, and) pacification was not completed — 
the exile of Abd-el Krim (1926) and surrender 
Sidi Ali Hociene, last die-hard chief (1933.) m | 

The French protectorate encompasses the wh 
of Morocco (except the Ifni enclave and the Oz) 
Juby area) from the Algerian frentier fo 
Atlantic Ocean and from the Sahara Desert in” 
south to the boundary of the Spanish zone in 
north. The anish section is the northern 
that extends r the small internationalils 

Point in the Atlantic 

ache to the river Mouk 
jurisdiction over’ the 1) 
Juby area on the Atlar 


| 
| 


4 


in five great rz 
Between 


mplements are primiti 
The climate is healthy 
oe Cc 


The most numer 
aboriginal Berbers, 
bears thrice 


Maintained the 


aims are mostly accupied by Arabs and a 
ure of the two races, known to foreigners as 
rs.” The latter are also town dwellers. The 
zace is Jewish, in two sections, one settled 
here from time immemorial, and the other driven 
rom Europe in comparatively modern times, who 
ye hear the ports, and have much of the trede. 
'The people are agricultural and pastoral. Eggs 
i@ poultry have become the chief articles of ex- 
ort, reaching even to England. Other important 
xports are skins, hides, wool, beans, barley, lin- 
eed and wheat, almonds, cummin and gums. The 
hief paports are textiles, sugar, tea, machinery 
id hardware, candles and spirits. Fruit and vine- 
ids are abundant and dates a regular crop 
ets, leather goods, fezzes, woolen and silk 
buiis are among the manufactures, chiefly for 
Omestic consumption. Mineral deposits are unde- 
oped, but much copper, lead and tin are known 
p exist. An oil field extends from Fez to Laraish. 
ee exists in great abundance, estimated at 
000,000 metric tons. 
illied forces landed in Morocco (Nov. 12, 1942) 
md occupied Casablanca, Oran and other towns. 
The French Segin. Hiyigenbar is Gabriel Puaux 
ppointed June 3, 1943). 
‘Tangier, a seaport of 60,000 inhabitants, which 
Gcupies the extreme northwest corner of Africa 
a the Atlantic; was temporarily internationalized 
y the chief Mediterranean powers (1911-1912), 
th a hinterland of 140 square miles, making a 
ptal of 225 square miles. A convention was 
igned (Dec. 18, 1923) and a protocol (July, 1925) 
Great Britain, France and Spain, providing for 
permanent neutrality, security and internation- 
tion. Spain, however, reopened the question 
6) by a demand for full control and thé in- 
oration of Tangier within the Spanish pro- 
Betorate. A-new accord was signed (July 25, 1928) 
hg Spain control of policing. A committee of 
it consular officers and. an international legisla- 
assembly of 26 members, form the government. 
panish troops occupied the international area 
g the Strait of Gibraltar (June 14, 1940) 
protect its neutrality.’’ The Spanish military 
full charge of the zone (Noy, 4, 1940), ousting 
he British employes. Great Britain and Spain 
thed a provisional agreement (Feb. 26, 1941), 
which Spain promised. to refrain from 
ifying the international zone. 4 
custed the Moroccan native nominal ruler 


h 16, 1941). ’ 
Nepal 


pital, Kathmandu—Area, 54,000 square miles 
lation (estimated), 5,600,000. 
al is an indeperdent state’on the southern 
of the Himalayas, bounded by Thibet on the 
h, by Sikkim and Bengal on the east and by 
f and the United Provinces of British India 
south and west. Though friendly, a-policy 
clusion is followed and travel discouraged. 
‘Ghurkas, whose Aryan ancestors from Rajpu- 
mixed with the Mongolic aborigines, overran 
8 country. in the latter half of the eighteenth 
wiry, and are the dominant race. From their 
anks the British. Indian Government recruits 
nts of most valuable soldiers. dom 


YY 
3, 


Ue 


sb... 1926). 
ntiev, ae 
auagar 
an f 3 opened f 
tor Sod from Amiekheang Bhimphedi, 2 


tance of 27 miles. 


The Netherlands 


(KONINEKRIJK DER NEDERLANDEN) 
al, Amsterdam—Area, 12,862 square miles 


tion (estimated, Jan. 1, 1944), 9,090,000. 


» 
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height above sea level of 37 ft. ahd with about one- 
fourth of its land below séa level, reclaimed and 
protected by dykes, of which there are 1,500 miles, 
Drainage of half of the shallow Zuyder Zee, which 
covers 1,350 square miles with an opening into 
the North Sea about 19 miles wide, designed to add 
908 square miles to the cultivable land, ‘‘polders,”’ . 
has been under way since 1920. One part of the 
great dam (1'5 miles long) connecting the west 
coast with the Island of Wieringen, was completed 
(1925) The other (1744 miles long) connecting 
the island with the eastern shore, was finished 
(1932). It has huge tidal sluices to discharge the 
waters of the “‘Lake’’ Yssel, a new fresh-water re-/| 
seryoir fed by the River Yssel, a branch of the , 
Rhine. The cost of the dam was $35,000,000, and ' 
the entire expenditure for 30 years on dikes and 
drainage will be about $190,000,000. The added 
Value of fertile soil will be $210,000,000. The first 
“polder’’ of 77 square miles finished, was under 
crops (1936), and work on-the second installment 
of 203 square miles was finished (April, 1941} at 
a cost of $50,400,000. ; 
The Hague is the official residence of Queen Wil- 
helmina and the seat of her government, but 
Amsterdam is the sole capital of the Kingdom and 
the Mauguration of the King or Queen—in aceord- 
ance with the constitution—takes place in that city 
Of the country’s 6,647,875 acres given over to 
agriculture (including gardens, orchards and pas- 
tures) 90 per cent are in holdings of fewer than y 
50 acres and more than 50 per cent of fewer than ° 
10 acres with 639,023 employed (1930) on the land; 
50.95 per cent was directly owned. There are 
(1930) 635,345 acres of forests. Cereals, potatoes, 
sugar beets and other crops are raised. _Commer- 
cial fishing engages about 25,000 persons. D 
products are an important industry; the cheese 
products are famous and the cattle high grade. 
On the very special type of soil found on the edge 
of the polders and the sand dunes along the coast, 
tulips and other flowering bulbs and roots are 
grown. The Cutch bulb is not indigenous to Hol- 
land but originated in Persia, whence it was 
taken to Holland 375 years ago. The village of ! 
Biskoop, with 600 nurseries, is the largest center ‘ 
in the world for flowers and ornamental plants 
The most important industries are shipbuilding, ° 
the manufacture of machinery, textiles (including 
rayon), and chemical products; also brewing and _ Ne, 
distilling and flour milling. Amsterdam is famous any 
for diamond cutting; Delft for pottery. Coal is ha 
found in Limburg. The mines are mostly govern- Hs 
ment owned. Mey ee 
Canals, of which there are 4,817 miles, are most t 
important in internal communication; elaborate 
systems are in the cities and feed the harbors. ~ 
The Rhine and the Scheldt reach the sea through 
the Netherlands and carry enormous trafiic, the \ : 
Scheldt including that from Antwerp. bit a 
The Merchant Marine included (1939) 2,969,578 fi 
tons before the war. Of these 2,500,000 tons'are | ; 
active in the United Nations war effort. t 
‘The - first Constitution after the reconstruction — : 
of the Netherlands as a sovereign state was pro- 
mulgated (1814), and revised (1815) after the ad- 
dition of the Belgian provinces, and (1840, 1848, ; 
1887, 1917, 1922 and 1938). It assures a hereditary | atin 
constitutional monarchy. Executive power rests ie 
exclusively in the sovereign and the States-General = 
of two Chambers: Fjrst Chamber, 50 members, ey 
elected for six years fone-half every third year) 
by the provincial legislatures, and the Second a 
Chamber, 100 Deputies, elected for four ‘years  * 
directly. Universal suffrage for citizens of both ys: 
sexes over 25 years of age and proportional repre- : 
sentation are in force. The Sovereign exercises the 
executive authority through a Council of Ministers, 
the Ptesidenr thereof corresponding to a Prime 
Minister. There is a State Council named by the 
Sovereign, of which she is President, to be con~ — 
sulted on all legislative and some executive mat- + 
ters. zi ; 
The reigning Sovereign is Queen Wilhelmina 
Helena, Pauline Maria (born Aug. 31, 1880) who 
succeeded on the death of her father, Willem III, a 
(Nov. 23, 1890) and was crowned (Sept. 6, 1898) 
matrri 


= 


n Jan. 31, 1938), Princess Irene Emma Eliza- 
beth (born Aug. 5, 1939) and Princess Margriet 
Francisea (born Jan. 19, 1943) in Ottawa, Canada. = 
By proclamation of the Earl of Athlone as Gov- e. 
ernor General extra territorial status was given hat 
to the birthplace of the Princess. Canada waived 5 
any claim to the hospital suite in which the mie 
Princess was born. .This waiver, in effect, gavé =" — ‘ 
the hospital suite the character of Netherlands ‘ 
soil. The child was registered as a citizen of 
the Netherlands. oa 

Pieter S, Gerbrandy is Premier. 


‘ 
daughters, Princess Beatrix Wilhelmina Armgard x 
b. 


x - 
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een Wilhelmina signéd in’ London’ (Sept. 5, 
1944) @ toyal decree providing for the administra- 
tion of the country by saci eat authorities respon- 

ible to the ciyil Government. 7 f 

sivader the revision of the Constitutiqan in 1922 

Netherland India a La {ea lim colony 
ade an integral part o e ng ‘ 

Pre eens avaded the Netherlands (May _ 10, 


expenditures at 


829,304,901. - 


LANDS WEST INDIES AND SOUTH 
SeeeERMERICAN POSSESSIONS 


Surinam, also known as Netherlands Guiané i 
situated on the porte coast on South cpr ig 
; h Guiana’ on Ce 8 § 
1940) and occupied the country Queerf Wil- Ouiash tort ie west; forests and savannas 06 
helmina and cabinet escaped to Englaud and/ihe south stretch .to the Tumuc Humac Mouni 
‘established the Government there. The Nether- | ¢oing The area is 55,143 square miles. ’ 
lands ended relations with Rumania. (Feb. 12, population is 183,730. Paramaribo is the capitas 
1941) and declared. ee po Japan (Dec. 8, 1941) The Dutch by oe ag ei ip ena 
ites gs service a4 compulsory with every man A ree ner . ; 
liable from the ages of 20 to 40. There were re- The United States established (1941) a mili 
eruited annually 30,500, with 1,000 for sea service. outpost in Surinam. ‘Brazil shares in the ai 
The Navy is maintained for the protection of rangement. hl 
home waters and the coast and the defense of the The chief export is-aluminum ore ‘‘bauxite, 


Overseas Territories. 65 per cent of the American consumption of tha 
The Army, Navy and the Netherlands East imsortane raw material comes from Surinam. Ot 
Indies Army maintain separate Air Forces which exports are sugar, coffee, bananas, balata and higg 
are cooperating with the Allied Air Forces. quality lumber. "The Netherland guilder is thy 

Entire liberty of worship and conscience is guar- monetary unit. Government revenues (1942) we 
anteed. The royal family belongs to the Nether- estimated at 8,643,417 guilders; expenditurés 4 
lands Reformed Church. The state contributes to 8,628,515. © : 


the support of several religious denominations. rritory of Curacao consists of tw 
Education igs obligatory from ages seven. to ours eon Gnencab: Aruba and Bonaire am 
thirteen. Instruction is free or subject to a small near the Venezuelan coast-and St. Eustatius, Sab 
fee, in both public and denominational schools and the southern part of St. Martin are 500 mild 
and teachers are paid by the State. There are to the northeast and belong to the Lesser Antille 
‘universities in Amsterdam (Two), Utrecht, Leyden, The area of the group is 381.1 square miles, di 
-Delit (Engineering), Groningen, Wageningen (Ag- vided as follows: Curacao, 172.5 square miles 
riculture), Rotterdam (Commerce), Nijmegen Bonaire, 111.9: Aruba, 69.9: St. Martin (Du 
(omen Catholic), and Tilburg (Commerce, Ro-'| Dan) "ts 3. st Rustatius 118, ead Sapa, 4.8. 
man Catholic). F F 3 population (Jan. 1, 1940) was 105,617. 
The monetary unit is the guilder (forin) with an joistad qs the eaotiale The chief products are con 
average value of $.53. pulse, salt and phosphates; the principal indust 
Be aes INDIES Shell and on Aruba the Standard Ol Compendia 
The overseas territories of the Netherlands in | New Jersey have large oil refineries, refining th 
" the East Indies consist of an archipelago lying | oi] for Venezuela. nei 
along the Equator from about 6° north latitude to In the bay of St. Eustatius (Nov. 16; 1776) @ 
10° ‘south latitude, between the Asiatic mainland first foreign salute was given to the Stars ar 
and the Philippines, and Australia. Java is the Stripes by the order of the governor, Johannes 
Most densely populated land mass in the world Graef. F 
(826 to the square mile). The great majority of 
the natives are Mohammedans. The estimated 
(1944) total population of Netherlands Indies is 
estimated at 172,000,000, of which 250,000 are 
- white. They are distributed as follows: Java and 
Madura, 46,000,000; Sumatra, 9,000,000; \Borneo, 
2,400,000; Celebes, 4,600,000; rest of the Archipel- 
ago, 5,000,000. The capital is Batavia, Java. 
-_, The approximate area is 735,168 square miles, di- 
vided as follows: Java and Madura, 51,032; Island 
of Sumatra, 163,048—Sumatra, West Coast, 19,219; 
Tapanoeli, 15,088; Sumatra, East Coast, 36,519; 
Si.g42; Diamabh 07, dse Ree! aL aa ean, 
jose, Djambi, 17,345; Atjeh, 21,287—Riau-Linega ; iho 
Archipelago, 12,235; Banka, 4,611; Billiton, 1,866; | canic peaks to the west lie Lake Managua, 30 migs 
Borneo, West District, 56,664; Borneo, East and | long by 15 miles wide, and Lake Nicaragua ate 
South Districts, 151,622; Island of Celebes—Celebes, | Miles long and 45 miles wide, of great importans 
38,786; Manado, 34,200; Molucca Islands—Am.- | in the transport system of the country. The Paciti 
boina, 75,820; Ternate, 115,861; Timor Archipelago, | Railroad, running, from Corinto to Lean and 
24,450; Bali and Lombok, 3,973. Managua to Granada (171 miles). the only one 
The islands are luxuriant, even for the tropics, | the country is Government owned. - ; 
and produce annually enormous natural wealth! | The country has had a stormy politcal his or 
The Netherlands East Indies figure in world ex- | revolutions have been frequent and if has ey 
orts \in the following percentages: cinchona | necessary for the United States to land Maring 
ark 91%, pepper 86%, kapok 72%, rubber 37%, | there on several occasions to protect Ame 
cocoanut 27%, hard cordage fibre 38%, palm oii | lives and property. 
Products 24%, and tea 19%. Other products of | The country has valuable forests, some go 
major importance are tobacco and sugar; also | mined, but it is essentially an agricultural 
coltee, cocoa and teakwood. The export of rubber | Stock raising community. On the broad tro c 
Was controlled by the International Rubber Regula- | Plains of the east coast, bananas and sugar Cala) 
tion Committee for Netherlands India. The main | are cultivated, and coffee is grown on the mountas 
mineral riches are tin and oil. Raw materials are | Slopes. The production of gold has attained. m ; 
of great strategic value. Tin production is also | rank in the country, taking precedence over coffe 


mated at 694,140;035 guilders; 


Nicaragua 

(REPUBLICA DE NICARAGUA) 

Capital, Managua—Area, 60,000 square m 
Population (estimated, 1942) 1,013,946. 

Nicaragua lies between the Caribbean ‘Sea, 
a coastline of 280 miles,.and the Pacific, 200 m: : 
-with Honduras on the north and Costa Rica a 
the south. The Cordillera range of mountaing 
including many volcanic peaks, runs from no: 
west to southeast through the middle of — 
country: Between this range and a range of 


| Tegulated. quiuge high quality iron ore deposits are | Which held the lead until 1940. : 
Bad 


1 unused. ther products are mahogany and hides 
The inter-island and coastal traffic is handled by | Skins. Chief imports are texti es, Machinery, 
a large fleet of small steamers and an extensive | icals and flour. The chiet trade is with the Un 
network of air lines. In peacetime three times | States. 3 
ly airplanes connected the Netherlands with Be a d 
ouse o 


w 
the Netherlands Hast Indies. 

The capital was moved from Batavia to Bandung 
(March 4, 1942) and Japanese forces occupied Ba- 
‘tavia the following day. Bandung fell to the 
wepanese forces (March 10, 1942), 

colonial army, separate from the home army, 

was maintained,in the East Indies. There was com- 
pulsory militia service for whites between the ages 
of 19 and 45 and (since Aug. 1942) for natives. 
The Army numbered 120,000 at the time of the 
Japanese invasion. , 

The navy in the East Indies normally had three 
cruisers, eight destroyers, 14 submarines and addi- 
tional small craft. The main naval base is 
Sourabaya, with an auxiliary Naval Air Base in 

mbon, The Naval Air Force consists of 72 sea- 

oing hydroplanes and 18 additional Planes aboard 
ships. Forces were largely increased (1941) by the 
threats of war. j 

The monetary unit—the guilder—has the same 
foreign exchange valuation as that of the Nether- 
Jands.. Governmental revenues (1941) were esti- 


chosen by popular 
in the Senate an 
President is elected : 
The President is Anastasio Somoza, elected (1 
to serve until 1940. At the time of the adop 
of the new Constitution he was elected 
term, expiring May 1, 1947. The president is 
powered, if he deems it necessary, to form a G 
cil of State to advise on the conduct of 
government, 

Roman Catholic is the prevailing religion, 
there is complete freedom of worship. — 
ane of English in the public: schools is, 
pulsory. ‘ ie 

A Central University of Nica®agua was 
lished (1941) by President Somazo. The un 
sity, in Managua, consists of schools of medic 
law,, arts, pharmacy and engineering. -Nicarg 
also has universities in Leon and Granada. 


tbe National Guard (1939) numbers 3,538 officers 
| Men with a trained reserve of 4,000. The 
Sd of enlistment is for three years and during 
riod soldiers are barred from voting. Avia- 
being developed with the construction of 
mercial and military airports. 
phe monetary unit is the cordoba with an arer- 
-walue of $.20. The budget (1944-1945) was 
ated to balance at 55,000,000 cordobas. 


Norway 
(NORGE) 


tal, Oslo—Area, 124,556 square miles—Pop- 
bn (estimated 1940), 2,937,000. 


lorway occupies the west part of ‘the Scandina- 
m Peninsvia in Northwest Europe from the 
agerrack. which separates it from Denmark, to 
North Cape in the Arctic Ocean, where on the 
it meets Finland. The Kjolen Mountains, 
ich separate Norway from Sweden to the east, 
= to Norway in the northern part but a nar- 
y fringe of country washed by the Arctic and 
h Atlantic Oceans, and cut deep by fjords of 
gic grandeur. The climate is mild and moist, 
the west coast, but cold and dry in the interior 
the north and.east sections. The country 
,100 miles long and its greatest width is 270 
2 The’ coastline, including the fjords and 
ater islands, is 12,000 miles long, and includes 
000 islands. PF 
way has only 4,300 square miles of land under 
@tion; rivers and lakes occupy 5,000; and 
s 29,455; three-fourths of the land is unpro- 
Btive. Norway is essentially a maritime-coun- 


chief agricultural products are wheat, bar- 

, Oats, rye, corn, potatoes and hay. Forests are 
s of the principal natural sources of wealth. 
iriy 70,000 men are engaged in cod fisheries; 
in winter herring fisheries, and 30,000 in 

er hetring fisheries. Huge quantities of whale, 
seal, mackerel and salmon are also caught. 

g is an important industry and the country 

silver, copper, pyrites, nickel, iron, zinc and 


Phe country Jacks coal but has become a great 
vel producing country by utilizing by electrical 
ssion, its greatest natural asset—water 


Pie principal manufactures are food products, 
shinery and metal work, paper and pulp, tex- 
wood, animal oils, soap and electrochemical 
, especially nitrates. 


ep Army was the national militia with uni- 
al and compulsory service beginning at the age 
‘and cbntinuing until 55. The first call was at 
Of 21 and for 12 years the recruit belonged 
jine. Males from 18 to 21 and from 45 to 55 

d to the landstorm, subject to call in na- 
emergency. Service he — ser ct 33 Aad aa 

landvaern. ilitary gz 

Shs The strength of the 
and men, was ap- 
ian Navy was de- 


iS 


‘ay, 
814) is a cons 
Boy for cen 


e Prince Charles 0 
j eS naed the throne as Haakon VII. 
@ legislative power is vested in the Storthing, 
membe numbering 150, elected for four 
* yote on universal suffrage of citi- 


‘both male and female of 23 years of age. 


n 


n 
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The Storthing discusses and votes on all political 


and budgetary questions, but divides itself into 
two sections for questions of legislation. one- 
fourth of the membership forming the Lagthing. 
and three-fourths the Odelsthing, which consider 
the legislation separately, sitting in joint session 
on failure to agree) separately, when decision is 
made by a two-thirds majority. The King may 
exercise the veto twice, but if the.same bill is 
Passed a third time, it becomes law. 

The king of Norway is Haakon VII. (born Aug. 
3, 1872) second son of Frederick VIII, King of 
Denmark. He was elected King of Norway by 
the Storthing (Noy. 18, 1905) and crowned (June 
22, 1906) married (July 22, 1896) to Princess Maud 
who died (Noy. 20, 1938) third daughter of King 
Edward Vil. of Great Britain. The heir to the 
throne, Crown Prince Olaf (born July 2, 1903) was 
Married (March 21, 1929) to Princess Martha of 
Sweden, daughter of Prince Charles. A son, Heredi- 
tary Prince Harold, was born (Feb. 21, 1937) and 
two daughters, Princess Ragnhild Alexandra, 
(June 9, 1930) and Princess Astrid, (Feb. 12, 1932). 
The Prime Minister is Johan Nygaardsvoid. 

Germany invaded and occupied Norway (April, 
1940). The war, following the invasion, lasted 
until mid-June whgn the Allied forces evacuated. 
King Haakon, the Crown Prince, the Government 
and all military forces that could be accommo- 
dated on board ships and airplanes at their dis- 
posal, evacuated Norway to continue the fight 
from Allied soil, The seat of the Norwegian 
Government is in London, and Norwegian military 
training camps are maintained, mainly in Scotland 
and Canada. The Crown Princess and her children, 
at the invitation of the President of the United 
States, came to America (Aug. 23, 1940). 

Since the invasion the Norwegian people have 
been engaged in a constant struggle against German 
attempts to set up a puppet Nazi state under the 
leadership of Vidkun Quisling, head of the Nasjonal 
Samling party. A Quisling coup at the time of the 
invasion was foiled by the establishment of an 
Administrative Council of citizens in the occupied 
area and this Council acted as de facto civil at- 
thority inside Norway until Sept. 25, 1940, when it 
was abolished by decree of Joseph Terboven, Ger- 
man commissioner for Norway. The same decree 

hed all political parties except Quisling’s, de- 
cla. the King and Royal House deposed, and set 
up a new Council of Quisling adherents. On Feb. 
3, 1942, Terboven appointed Quisling ‘“Minister 
President.’’ Destruction of virtually all civil rights 
and a reign of terror followed. 


The monetary unit is the krone with a value of 


$.20 based on the official German rate. 

It is estimated that the Norwegian State Bank 
has paid Germany 10,000,000,000 kroner, almost 
$2,500,000,000 in occupation costs since April 1940. 

Norwegian economic experts estimated (April 3, 
1943) that the Nazis had looted Norway of nine 
billion crowns (approximately $2,137,500,000) dur- 
ing the occupation since April 9, 1940. 


SPITZBERGEN 
(Svalbard) 


Spitzbergen a mountainous group of islands in 
the Arctic Ocean between 76° 26’ and 80° 50’ north 
latitude and 10° 20’ and 32° 40’ east longitude, the 
largest being West Spitzbergen (12,000 square 
miles), lies about 370 miles due north of Norway, 
half-way to the Pole. Discovered by Norsemen 
(1194) and rediscovered by Barents (1596,) the 
islands had’ been the resort of whalers of several 
nations. Norway has periodically asserted (since 
1261) her claims to the islands, and from 1870 the 
demand became more insistent, increasing as Nor- 
wegian exploration discovered rich outcropping 
seams of coal—q necessary which Norway lacks. 
The war ended the negotiations, but, following 
action by the Peace Conference (1919) a treaty 
was signed in Paris (Feb. 9, 1921)’ by the United 
States, Great Britain, Denmark, France, Italy, 
Japan, the Netherlands, Sweden and Norway, 
which put Spitzbergen under the flag of Norway. 
The area is ete 24,290 square miles; the popula- 
tion around 2,700. a 

The development of the coal fields has proceeded 
rapidly. The resources are estimated at 9,000,000,~ 
000 tons. There are large deposits of low-grade 


jron ore and gypsum, and signs of oil have been - 


reported. 
MINOR ISLAND POSSESSIONS 


Mayen, a desolate area of 144 square miles 
A Greenland and Northern Norway and 
about 300 miles north of Iceland. The Norwegian 
Meteorlogical Institute established (1921) a weather 
station there. Otherwise Jan Mayen 4 uninhabited. 

Island, area»22 square miles, is an un~ 
inhabited tract in the Southern Atlantic. Great 
Britain relinquished (1928) its claim to the Island 


fe eas aafagd, ith an area of 94 square miles, 
with a b 
lies in the Antarctie and is ‘ninnabited. ? 


ry 


M _ -. Palestine 
(ERETZ YISRAEL-FLSTIN) 


Capital, Jerusalem—Area, 10,429 square miles— 
Population (estimated 1942) 1,585,500. 


Palestine, the Holy Land, lying between the 
Mediterranean Sea and the River Jordan, was 
formerly a vilayet of the Turkish province of Syria. 
It was conquered during the World War by British 
troops under General, later Field Marshal, Viscount 
Allenby, Jerusalem being surrendered (Dec, 9, 1917). 
Jerusalem had been in Moslem hands since 1244, 
had been conquered and reconquered in the Cru- 
sades, and had been under the rule of the Turk 
since 1517, It. remained under British Military 
Administration until July 1, 1920, when a civil 
government was set up. The country has been 
governed (since Sept. 29, 1923) by Great Britain 
under a mandate granted by the League of Na- 
tions. The High Commissioner (appointed July, 
1944) is Field Marshal Viscount Gort. 

Palestine is primarily an agricultural country, 
the growing of citrus fruit being the most lucra- 
tive commercial activity. The principal crops in- 
clude wheat, barley, durra, olives, kersenneh, 
melons and watermelons, grajes, figs, tomatoes. 
The citrus fruits are chiefly oranges and grape- 
fruit. Bananas are also grown. Wine making is an 
extensive industry. Minerals found are limestone, 
sandstone, gypsum. The valley of the Jordan and 
the shores of the Dead’ Sea yield rock salt and 
sulphur. f 

The estimated increase in population (1922- 
1942) was 833,452 with an increase of Jews of 
390,312, Moslems 383,927, and Christians 53/949. 
Of the increase in Jewish population 80 per cent 
was contributed by immigration. The density is 
152 to the square mile. 

- A dual system of education; Arab and Hebrew, 
prevails but schooling is not compulsory. There 
were (1941-1942) 1,521 schools with 7,774 teachers 
and an attendance of 183,554. Schools and teach- 

_ &rs are required by law to be registered. Under the 
Arab system of education there were (1941-1942) 
404 Government schools with an attendance of 
56,558 pupils, the majority Moslems. The 
brew public schools system had (1941-1942) 
Schools with 62,655 pupils. There were 177 priyate 
Moslem schools and 298 private Jewish schools) 
The Christian communities have their own schools. 

Hebrew University (opened 1925) on Mount 
Scopus in Jerusalem reported (1941-1942) a faculty 

' of 132 teachers and 657 students. 

,, Phere has developed considerable trade in manu- 
factured commodities, both in local and imported 
raw materials. Small scale industries and handi- 

- crafts still predominate although there has been 
a flew of capital equipment for industrial enter- 


He- 
442 


prises. Oil tanks and refineries have been con- 
structed in Haifa to process petroleum from the 
Mosul fields. 


he effort of Great Brit 
as a Jewish homeland 
“Balfour Declaration’? has met with much op- 
potion from the Arabs, and outbreaks of violence 
ave marked the history of the country for the 


past 18 years. ; 
. The Balfour declaration (Nov. 2, 1917) was: ‘His 
favor the estab- 


ain to establish Palestine 
accordance with the 


Majesty’s Government views with 
lishment in Palestine of a national home for the 
Jewish people, and will use their best endeavors to 
facilitate the achievement of that object. It being 
clearly understood that nothing shall be done which 
may prejudice the civil and religious rights of ex- 
isting non-Jewish communities in Palestine, or the 
rights and political status enjoyed by Jews in any 
other country.’’ 

Sir Philip Cunliffe 
oats 31, 1933) restate 


uty of the man- 
igration until 


> 


Administration 
ye (com- 
as the a 
Rasen Jewish people in building a National Jewish 
‘Jerusalem, the Holy City, is visited annuall 
large pilgrimages of Orthodox Greek Christiane 
The Mosque of Omar occupies the site of Solomon’s 
Temple. It contains the sacrificial] stone of Abra- 
ham and a relic of Mahomet. Bethlehem is also 
visited, the Church of the Nativity being ‘reputed 


eight miles, 1,292 ft. 
sea level. Bl { 

The principal imports are cotton, textiles, SI 
petroleum, cigarettes and rice; and_ the chief 
ports, are oranges, soap, wines, meions, ap ri 
port ‘and almonds. Fall 

The chief ports of Palestine are Haifa and | 
with light draft vessels going to Tel-Aviv, | 
and Agere. J as 

A railroad has been constructed from Hy 
where rail communications with Cairo, Egypt, 
and Tripoli, Lebanon, where rail connections. 
Ankara and Istanbul, Turkey, are resume 
gap of 125 miles is closed by the new road 
makes it possible for the first time to ship 
= from Egypt and points west te Nortlil 
Syria. ; 
A five to ten-year program for an Ra fc 
hydro-electric power development is planng 
a cost of $150,000,000 to $200,000,000. The 
calls for the diversion of the waters of the Joy 
River and its tributaries, building a network} 
artificial streams and the construetion of pt 
plants, dams, reservoirs and irrigation ¢ 
The development, it is estimated, will double 
farm population of Palestine. 

The unit of currency is the Palestine ! 
equal in value to the British pound. The b 
(1942-1943) recorded revenues of £8,851,879° 
expenditures of £10,253,285. 


WRANSJORDAN 


The first legislative 
ties was opened 
econd son of King Ht 
of the Hejaz, and brother of King Feisal of 
Pore in Mecca in 1882) and became ruler ¢ 
1 : 
The boundaries of Transjordan have no 
ly, on the west the 


ue 


to Imtar and thence a straight | 
ward Abu 
the boundary 
from Abu K: 
ot the Iraq 
of Saudi 

The area is 
and the popula 
nomad Arabs, 
medan, 30,000 
sians. 


or motor 
m to the capital. A 

a British aerodrome and ¢ 
hment. te 


The Transjordan frontier 


Panama 


(REPUBLICA DE PANAMA) 


Capital, Panama—Area. 33,667 square 
Population (estimated 1941) 635,836" 


In 1513 Vasco Nunez de Balboa forced 
through the jungles to discover th 
Spain's Emperor Charles V establ 
Real Audiencia de Panama with 
Nicaragua to the north and 
Provinces to the south 
Magellan including 
Peru, Chile and wha 
became independent 
its own (Nov. 28, 1 
the Great Colombian 


: ama, 
occasions t ne 
separating until Nov 9, } 


en it fin: seceded and became an inde- 
dent Republic and was recognized (Nov. 13) 
by the United States. It occupies the entire 
isthmus of that name connecting North and 
“South America, Wing between the Caribbean Sea 
on the north and the Pacific on the south. The 
Costa Rican boundary was settled by a treaty 
te ed May, 1941). The Colombian boundury line 
‘to the east was determined by. a boundary commis- 
sion appointed by both governments which fixed 
the boundary and whose work was finished (1938). 
\_ By treaty (Nov. 18, 1903) ratified (Feb. 23, 1904) 
Gnd with a supplemental (Taft) agreement (1904) 
ee United States acquired the right to construct 
© Panama Canal across the Isthmus, a strip (the 
ae Zone) extending for five miles on each side 
. the Canal, the terminal cities of Cristobal, 
adjacent to Colon, and Balboa, adjacent to Panama. 
“and islands for defensive purposes in the bay, in 
‘perpetuity and exclusive control for police, judicial, 
Sanitary and other purposes. The United States 
‘Also has complete jurisdiction qver sanitary and 
Beesentine matters in the two cities of Colon and 
‘anama and owns and operates the Panama Rail- 
ad, 47 miles long, connecting these cities. In 
‘Teturn the United States paid Panama $10,000,000 
0 tright, and $250,000 gold a year rental, beginning 
5 r the lapse of nine years. 
__A new treaty with the United States replacing 
| the Taft agreement (abrogated June 1, 1924) and 
Peering the treaty of 1904 was signed in Wash- 
imgton (March 2, 1936), by which the United 
tates renounced its guarantee of Panaman in- 
dence specified in the treaty of 1903, also 
the co) ht to intervene to maintain order in 
/the cities of Panama and Colon. The annual 
fental charge of $250,000 in gold was changed 
etroactive to Feb. 26, 1934, in consequence of 
fhe dollar devaluation) to 430,000 balboas, the 
gurrency of Panama. The treaty further provided 
hat mo new private business be established in the 
Canal Zone, and only Government employees al- 
pwed to reside there. 
| Of the total area of Panama, five-eighths are 
| Unoceupied and only a small part of the remainder 
"is properly cultivated. Immigration is restricted. 
; Torest resources are great. Stock raising is 
ensively carried on. The chief exports are 
anas, cacao and coconuts. 
A new Constitution (adopted in a plebiscite Dec. 
, 1940, and put into force (Jan. 2, 1941), extends 
2 term of the president to six year® and bars re- 
tion. It continues the National Assembly, com- 
ed of 32 members, elected for six years on the 
s of one for each 20,000 inhabitants. The 
inet of six members is continued. There are 
Mree vice presidents, chosen by the National 
embly. The president is Ricardo Adolfo de la 
ardia, elected Oct. 7, 1941. His term expires 


_ 1945. 

anama leased (1941) to the United States for 
duration of the war air and anti-aircraft bases 
the protection of the Panama Canal. The 
ntry has no Army or Navy but United States 
fficers assisted in the formation of a cadet corps 
mid militia. 
anama declared war on Japan (Dec. 8, 1941), 
“Germany and Italy four days later and broke 
tions with Vichy France (Nov. 13, 1942). 
Roman Catholic religion prevails but other 
Education is com- 


aie sve” 
‘The silver balboa 
Beecivalent in value to the United States 
budget (1943-1944) was estimated to 
$45,820,261. 


‘Paraguay 
REPUBLICA DEL PARAGUAY 


, ital, Asuncion—Area (including Chaco), 

ra square miles—Population (estimated 1941) 
0,420. ‘ 

a the two inland countries of 

pamesica; = bounded on the north by 


2, and on the 
he extensive 


js the unit of currency, and 
dollar. 
balance 


world.’ 
, jortant waterway, 3s 
Byont aivatt as far as Asuncion and Concepcion, 
beyond for ee Row for practically its 
3 es). : , 
og ond service is maintained from 
s Aires on the Parana-Paraguay Rivers .as 
ag Asuncion; where extensive port improve- 
» 
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ments have heen made, including the dredging of 
an adequate river channel and the construction of 
fireproof warehouses and railway terminals. There 
are air mail and passenger services between the 
two cities. \ 

Paraguay regained 91,800. square miles (Oct. 10, 
1938) by the terms of the Gran Chaco Peace Set~ 
tlement by which almost the entire Chaco country 
was awarded to Paraguay, thus ending a dispute 
with Bolivia since 1870. 

Shortly after the war (1870), a. constitution, 
modeled after that of the United States, providing 
for a republican form of government, was adopted. 

A new Constitution (accepted in a plebiscite 
163,628 to 13,521, Aug. 4, 1940) is designed to 
eliminate anti-social abuses, regulate national 
economic life with a view to preventing monopoll- 
zation of consumption goods and artificial price 

xing. The new Constitution retains the funda 
mental rights of the 1870 Constitution and re- 
strains Congress from endowing the president, with 
extraordinary powers. The new pact is designed 
to eliminate oligarchic or other anti-social condi- 
tions, gives to all citizens the right to work, to 
meet peacefully, to petition the authorities, to 
publish their views in the press without previous 
censorship, to dispose of private property as the 
owner sees fit and to form associations for legiti- 
mate ends. 

Congress is composed of one Chamber, with the 
members elected one for each 25,000 inhabitants. 
A Council of State succeeds the Senate and the 
members are nominated by the Government on a 
corporative basis. The President is elected for five 
years and appoints a Cabinet which exercises all 
the functiohs of the Government. informs the 
Chamber and Council of State of its policies. 
Private property is guaranteed by the constitution, 
but the State, has the right to regulate economic 
acivities. 

The President is Higinio Morinigo (elected Feb. 
14, 1943) whose term expires in 1948. ) 

Paraguay ended relations with, Germany Ita 
and Japan (Jan. 26, 1942). ‘ 

All aU taoug {rem 18 to 22 years of age are sub- 
ject to obligatory military service. In case of gen- 
eral mobilization all citizens from 18 to 45 are 
subject to conscription. In the. peace-time army 
there are 3,000 men and 100 officers. A+ modernly 
equipped naval fleet patrols the rivers. ° 

The Roman Catholic religion is established, but 
others are tolerated. Primary education is com- 
pulsory between the ages of 7 and 14. There are 
six normal schools, one in the capital and five 
throughout the country, and a university in’ Asun- 
cion. Spanish is the universal language, but 
Paraguayans are bilingual and also speak Guarani 
(the language of the now extinct Guarani Indians). 

Tobacco is one of the leading crops. Cotton rais- 
ing possibilities »re great, the fertile soil assuring 
large yields. ‘The livestock industry is growing. 


Latest statistics show that Paraguay ‘has about . 


4,500,000 cattle excluding hogs and other liye- 
stock. Several saladeros, or beef curing establish- 
ments. are located near Asuncion. 

The chief cxports are oranges, yerba mate, tim- 
ber, hides, tobacco, beef products, quebracho wood, 
cotton, tannin, lace and vegetable oils. Chief im- 
ports are textiles, foodstuffs. hardware, fancy 
goods, wines and spirits, pharmaceutical products, 
automobiles, ready-made clothing and hats. 

The monetary unit is the guarani of which three 
and 27 centimes equal $1. The budget (1943) es- 
timated revenues at 13,926,782 guaranies; expendi- 
tures 19,925,685. 


: Peru F 
(REPUBLICA DEL PERU) ~ 


Capital, Lima—Area, 532,000 square miles—Pop- 
ulation (1940 census) 7,023,111. 

Peru, situated on the Pacific coast of South 
America, is bounded on the north by Ecuador, on 
the northeast and east by Colombia and Brazil, and 
on the southeast by Bolivia; at its southernmost 
tip is the narrow Republic of Chile. Peru has a 
Pacific coastline of 17410 miles and an extreme 


width, from coast to eastern jungle, of about 800 _ 


miles. Culturally it is the oldest of the South 


capital 
Amazi 


Lima, 
Called “City of the Kings’, it is the most im- 


sen the capital, has # population of 520,528. - 


. 
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; ; | ‘Sailles (J 1919) by the Council of Ai 
rT commercial center of the country. Callao | Versailles. (June 28, D 
80,000 population). important industrially and the | bassadors’ orders aus. A Bee Ao ee 
’ chief seaport, is connected with the capital by two | Riga. The territory detache nota 
railroads and three highways. returned aggregated 6,973 square miles an 
The first trans-Andean highway to penetrate the | cluded Pomorze, the Polish Corridor, and, = ple} 
foudway extends northward {rum Lime actoss the | milet: “aed fog “Ausisie, “Suge sataee Sau 
ward from a across ; I D + 1 
ate vis Gane Bere de Pasco, and Tingo Maria, | When Polish Gen. Zeligowski seized Vilna (Wil: 
to Pucallpa, a small port on the navigable waters | the old capital of Lithuania with its surroundi 
of ‘the Ucayali River. The new 500-mile roadway | territory by a raid in (October, 1920) He ee 
opens a vast undeveloped region to settlement. of Ambassadors finally handed it over to Po ie 
Though agricultural and pastoral products com- | (March 15, 1923). This added 11,140 Mabe tiTe 
prise only 40% of the value of the total exports, | Poland annexed from Czechoslovakia (1938) 
fectieetly, “upon! them Dy. seriesiture ‘and’ shoct | Pelend te bownaed On ee etn ie eee 
i ri stoc ‘oland i, Gi » the 
netae eee aan ee ate. an Baltic Sea, hoe oe AOE nt aoe cen 
chief crop and leading agricultural export | Latvia; on the east by Union of Soviet So 
is atavane overages 20% of the country's total | Republics, on the south by Rumania, Ozechoslo~ 
exports. About 100,000 persons are engaged in'| vakia and Germany, and on the west by alae | 
the industry, Second only to cotton as a money Access to Free City of Danzig (Gdansk), for 
crop .is sugar. . With 130,000 acres devoted to | merly of the German Empire, as a port on. tha 
sugar” cane, the production of cane amounts to Baltic Sea, was granted by the Treaty of Versailles 
~moge than 3,000,000 metric tons; 80% at the = ae jot brought (1922)-within the Polis 
rop is exported. Wheat, rice, potatoes, beans, | customs frontier. é Ks } 
barley and quinua are also raised. Corn, native Sixty-five per cent. of the population engages 
to Peru, is grown throughout the country, forming | agriculture in peacetime. There are approximate 
a staple food for a large part of the Indian | 44,478,000 acres arable; 13,000,000 pastures; 22,15 
population. i . 000 forests; 9,000,000 gardens and other uses. 
Of the total arable area of 29,460,000 acres it:is | chief crops are wheat, rye, barley, oats, pota’ 
estimated that only 3,617,000 acres are actually-| and sugar beats. Forests cover 23% of the count 
under cultivation. and contain Scotch pine, spruce, fir, larch, decidua 
The mountains are rich in minerals and many | ous trees, beech, oak, alder, birch, elm, aspen; anc 
valuable mines, some dating back to the Incas, | cthers. Woodworking industries are important. | 
are being worked. The country is the largest pro- Poland possesses great mineral wealth, particu a 
ducer in the world of vanadium. Petroleum and its | larly coal, besides iron; lignite, petroleum, natura 
derivatives account for nearly half of the value of | gas, salt, potassium salts and zinc. ’ 
total mineral production. Mineral production (1940) Germany and Russia invaded and conquere 
» was valued at 322,317,020 soles. Poland (Sept. 1-27, 1939). A treaty of partit 
The chief exports are crude petroleum and pe- | (the fourth partition of Poland) was signed. by 
troleum derivatives, sugar, copper bars and cotton; | Germany and the U. S. S. R. (Sept. 29) by whieh 
imports are machinery and vehicles, foodstuffs, | they divided the country between each. it is 
textiles, metals and products, chemicals, dyes and timated that Germany received 72,500 square miles 
paints. with a population of approximately 22,500,000—al’ 
“_ The president is Manuel-Prado (élected Dec. 8, | the territory ceded to Poland by the Treaty of Ver. 
1939). His term expires (1945). - Sailles. To the U. S.S. R. went some 78,000 square 
Peru ended relations with Germany, Italy and | miles of territory with a population of 12,775, 
Japan (Jan. 24, 1942), . The territory gained by Russia comprised por 
Peru announced (Feb. 7, 1943) her adherence'| tions of White Russia and the Western Ukraine 
to the Atlantic Charter, all of which was annexed by the U.S.S.R.. || 
By the Constitution (April 9, 1933) the govern- Poland and Russia signed an agreement inj 
ment consists of a President and two. Vice-Presi- London. (July 30, 1941) abrogating the Germans 
‘ dents, elected by direct suffrage for a period of | Russian accoré Partitioning Poland. | 
six yeats and are barred from re-election. Na- Silesia, one of the countries retu: ; 
tional legislative ‘authority is vested in a Con- | was divided (1941) into two provi zt 
gress composed of a Chamber of Deputies and a Sil 


i Senate. The number of members in each is ‘ 
. , determined by law, and elections are for six years. seat of go 
rf Chamber members must be at least 25 years of includes the 


“age; Senate members at least 35 years of age, and 
all must be native-born Peruvians and in posses- 
sion of the right to vote. The President is advised 
by an Economic Advisory Council of approximately 


yslaw Ra 
50 members, specialists in their fields. ork 


rmment moved fas 
Religious liberty prevails but the Roman Catholi¢ Bordeaux wi ne 14, 1510) Net 
Teligion is protected by the State. later establ don. - Poles haye 
Suffrage is granted to literate citizens, and, in | formed a P and fighting w ith 
Municipal elections, to adult or Married women. The Army con. 
. Voting is compulsory for literate males between | sists of Army, Poland alsuil 
the ages of 21 and 60. 


articipates in ec 
Education is free and compulsory between the 8 “ & 
ages of seven and 14. There are more than 500,000 in 

the elementary schools. The University of San 

Marcos (founded May, 1551) is one of the oldest 

institutions of learning in the western hemisphere. 

There are three other universities. ‘ 

About sixty per cent of the population is {n- 

dian; the white, (10%) gis predominantly of 

A Soret descent. (The fmainder are chiefly 
_mestizos, ~ Chairma; — 

Spanish is the official language, but a large part Marawalien and Foreign Afairs Hdoard Osus 

of the Indian population still speaks Quechua or Vice Chairman—Andrej Witos and Wanda Wa 

Aymara. ilewska. 


Military service is. compulsory with two years, National Defense—Gen. Michal Rola-Zeli: 


The Premier is Stanislaw Mikolajezyk. / 
_A Polish Committee of National Liberation, di 
Signed to perform all the functions of the Polishi 
Government-in-Exile in London in territory 
erated by the Russian Army was announced > 
Moscow (July 23, 1944) as follows: q 


a in the active army five years in the first reserve, commander in chief of the new merged army. 
a eee 
; few aed 7 ape ly se four submarines and gun- TueReci. | aks me hj cAar ocean 
| yale ot sig ae nage (Goat) Bam begreKe | Justlcen dan Seegekowng oem aN 

ceipts and expenditures to balance at 439,619,000 Sa Oe 


sblee Press Affairs—Dr. Boleslaw Drobner, 
F ‘ Communications—Jan Hrubecki. 
Poland Education Dr, Stan gmmerteld. 
—Dr. nislaw Przesecki, 
ye (RZECZPOSPOLITA POLSKA) Cultural Affairs—Wicenty Rzynowski. 


; Capital, Warsdw—Area, 150,410 square miles— | . Information—Dr, Stephan Jendrizchows' 
Population (estimated Jan 1, 1939) 34,775,698, civ eatao th 

Poland, a kingdom whose _ history dates from Poland dec jared war 

966, and a great power from the fourteenth to the Education was free 

seventeenth century, in four partitions (1772, 1793, Republic. There w 

1795 and 1939) was apportioned among Prussia, | wow, Cracow. Pos 

lg ere ara tego | nae pee and Lublin, ” / 

j un by e Austro-German armies in e€ | ~The Polish LO 

- World® War its independence (self-declared on | (64.8 per cent) Catholics 3 sae ed, ater 

Nov, 9, 1918) was Tecognized by the Treaty of Greek Catholics; 3,762,500 (11.8, per cent) Ort! 


4 ‘ 


dox; 3,113,900 (9.8 per cent) Jews: 835,200 (2.6 per 
gent) Protestants and other religions’ 197900 (ee 
| The monetary unit is the zloty with a value of 
approximately $.20 in American money. eA * 


Portugal 


(REPUBLICA PORTUGUESA) 


Le Capita!, Lisbon—Area, 35,582 square miles— 
‘Population (1940 census) 7,380,906. 


bh Fort 

Peninsula 
eee 4 
2 - The Azores and M 
North Atlantic, are pokt 
‘the republic. e country is 
/One-third of the land 


Wine-making is the chief industry. 
rests of pine, oak, cork, and chestnut cover 19% 
‘of the country, and cork, of which the average 
‘annual production is 140,000 metric tons, is the 
“Second largest industry.-Portugal has much mineral 
Wealth (including coal, pyrites, lead, copper, tin, 
Wolfram, Kaolin, sulphur, lithium, titanium), which 
Gs undeveloped because of a scarcity of electric 
‘power and transportation. The sardine fisheries 
| are important. Hides and wool are exported. 
_ Portugal, an independent state since the twelfth 
entury, was a kingdom until a revolution (1910) 
ove King Manoel II, from the throne and a re- 
ablic was proclaimed. : 
A new Constitution adopted by a plebiscite (1933) 
ad amended (1935 and 1936) provides some fea- 
res of “‘Corporative State.”’ At the elections (1934 
)and 1938) only one list of candidates selected by 
vernment committees was presented. Republicans 
nd Socialists abstained. Two assemblies of 90 
mbers each were chosen—the first, the National 
to exercise legislative and financial 


Bviews some legislation. The Assembly may over- 
ide a Presidential veto by a two-thirds vote. 
A Council of National Defense was created and 
Council-of the Colonial Empire to co-ordinate 
ivities. The President has a Council of State 
advise him, consisting of the Premier, the 
Sidents of the National Assembly and the Su- 
me Court, the Procurator General, the Vice- 
dent of the Supreme Council of Public Ad- 
inistration and five life members named by the 
President. 
)*The President is General Antonio Oscar de 
F Carmona “(elected 1926 and re-elected 


ac 
vyva 
g 


1828, 1935 and 1942 for 7-year terms). 

Portugal granted to Great Britain (1943) use of 
Azores Islands as an Allied air and naval base. 
frage is extended to males and females with 
ain educational or tax payment qualifications. 
ilitary service is compulsory between the ages of 
and 48. The strength of the Army (Jan. 1, 
0) was 30,000. There is in addition a Republican 
ard of approximately~6,000 and a Fiscal Guard 
Nout the same strength. A voluntary force 
has 3,400 officers and 49,000 in the ranks. 

‘The Navy personnel is 700 officers and 5,000 in 
Yanks. The Navy consists of seven sloops, six 
oyers, seven gunboats, three submarines, and 
l craft. 
ae dominant religion is Roman Catholic; there 
freedom of worship. There are four universi- 
three university schools, 45 lyceums, 54 
ical schools (agricultural, industrial and 
nercial) six art colleges ‘and 7,890 elementary 


fe monetary unit is the escudo with an average 
ue of $.04. Government revenue (1944) was 
mated at 3,769,300,000 escudos; expenditures, 


iy ik ore 
1930 012. e 

adei ae Het square miles with a popu- 

ion (1930) of 211,610. ‘ 

; PORTUGUESE POSSESSIONS 


uguese India includes Goa (capital. Nova 
os Pangin), on the Malabar coast; Damao, 
Bombay; and Diu, a small island 140 miles 
Damao. There is a total area of 1537 square 
and a population of 601,000. Salt is pro- 
ed in Goa and Damao, and manganese near 
mugao, where there are 200 mines. Other ex- 
S are cocoanuts, fish, spices, caju-nuts, and 


f ‘with an area of six-square miles, is 

mis ee ce same name at the mouth of the 

ton River. It has 340,260 papi Hon, 4,322 of 
a are Portuguese; the rest ese. | 

Mees Se, Maat off ihe noth est 

nd of that name, n : 

ulia, Holland having the western part. The 


, 


8,400, 
- The area 
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area is 7,330 square miles and the population (1936 
Was 463,796. Exports are coffee, sandalwood, pet 
dal root, copra and wax. The country was occu- 
pied by Netherland and Australian forces (Dec., 
1941). Japanese forces occupied the Portuguese 
hali of the Island early in the following year. . 
,, he Cape Verde Islands in the North Atlantic, 
-ongitude 25°, latitude 15°, are 15 in number. The 
total area is 1,557 square miles and the population 
(1940) 174,403, of which‘ about 7,017 are white. 
Chief products are coffee, medicinal products, 
hides, fruif and grain. , 

Portuguese Guinea, on ‘the coast of Senegambia. 
(chief port, Bissau) has an area of 13,944 square 
miles and a population (1938) of 415,220. Chief 
2xports are rubber, wax, oils, ivory and hides. 

The Islands of San Tome and Principe (joint 
population 48,809 according to the 1938 census) 
about 125 miles off the west coast of Africa in the 
Gulf of Guinea, form a province under a Governor, 
The islands have an area of 597 square miles, Chief 
products are cacao, coffee, rubber and cin¢hona. 

Angola, Portuguese West Africa, has a 1,000-mile 
coast line stretching south from the mouth of the 


Congo. It is governed by a Governor General 
with large powers. The Portuguese have owned it 
since 1575. Its area is 481,226 square miles. The 


capital is Loanda. 

The native population numbered (1936) 3,484,300 
and there are about 59,000 Europeans. 

Chief products are coffee, rubber, wax, sugar, oil 
seeds, cocoanuts, ivory, cattle, fish, tobacco for 
local use, cotton. Diamonds are mined and ex- 
ported principally to Belgium. There are large 
deposits of malachite copper, iron and salt, and 
gold has been found. Portugal supplies from 
45 to 50% of the imports. ' 

The unit of.currency is the angolar, which equals 
one escudo; a thousand are known as a conto. 

Mozambique, Portuguese Bast Africa, extends 
from Cape Delago (10° 40’ south latitude) to the 
Union of South Africa. To the west lies the Union 
of South Africa and Rhodesia (British). On the 
north is Tanganyika, formerly German East Africa, 
but surrendered to the British (November, 1919), 
More than 400 square miles of-that territory, the 
foe Triangle, was transferred to Mozambique 
1919) P 

Mozambique has 297,654 square miles, and a 
population (1936) of 4,995,750, of which 120,750 
were Europeans. The capital is Lourenco Marques, 
Chief products are sugar, cocoanuts, and bees- 
wax. Coal deposits exist. It has vast natural 
resources practically untouched. 


: Rumania 
(ROMANIA) 


Capital, Bucharest—Area, 74,214 square miles— 
Population (census, 1941) 13,291,000. 


Rumania,. whose history began in 101 A.D. with 
the Roman colonization of the Dacian Kingdom, 
was formed by the union (Jan. 24, 1859) of the 
principalities of Wallachia (Muntenia) and Mol- 
davia; proclaimed her independence (May 10, 1877 
during the Russo-Turkish War from Tur 
suzerainty, acknowledged through mutual assist- 
ance pacts in the 16th century, and*by the Treaty 
of Berlin (1878) lost for the second time Bessarabia 
to Russia, receiving in cempensation Dobrudja 
from Turkey. World War I, which she entered 
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on the side of the Allies (Aug. 28, 1916), resulted 


in the return of Bessarabia, the addition of 
Transylvania with part of the Banat of Timisoara, 
the Crisana and Maramures from Hungary (which 
the latter held from Austria since 1867), and the 
restoration of Bukowina lost to Austria in 1775, 
Bessarabia (17,325 sq. mi.) and Northern Bukowina 
(2,035 sq. mi.), with a combined population of 
3,748,063, of whom 69.4% are Rumanians and 
10.5% Russians, were occupied by the U. 8. S. R. 


sq. mi. 
are Ru- 


Russian territory also was ones 
the 


} was proclaimed the sole political party and three 
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extend southward from Bukowina to Buzau, thence 
westward to Orsova on the Danube. 

According to the Constitution (Feb. 27, 1938) the 
Government is vested in a King, a Senate and a 
Chamber of Deputies. The King of Rumania is 
Michael I (born Oct. 25, 1921), only son of ex- 


. King Carol II, who abdicated (Sept. 6, 1940), and 


of Princess (now Queen-Mother) Helen of Greece. 

Qualified citizens, male and female, over 30 rears 
old; elect every six years by secret ballot a 
Chamber of Deputies as popular representatives of 
agriculture and labor, commerce and industry, and 
the professions. Nine-year term membership in 
the Senate is half elective, half appointive, among 
the appointed members being the royal family, the 


Patriarch and diocesan bishops of the State Ortho-: 


dox Church, heads of other creeds with at least 
200,000 communicants and former high State digni- 


taries. The judiciary, headed by a High Court of 


Cassation and Justice, are non-removatle. 

HIDE. Carol named Gen. Ion Antonescu Prime 
Minister (Sept. 5, 1940) and abdicated the next 
day in favor of his son, Michael. The decree dis- 
solved Parliament and established Gen. Antonescu 
as dictator. He created a totalitarian state with 
himself as Chief of State, Premier and Minister 
of National Defense and announced (Nov. 23, 1940) 
the adherence of Rumania to the tripartite pact 
among Germany, Italy and Japan. The Iron Guard 


of its generals were taken into the cabinet, The 
Government was reorganized (Jan. 20, 1941) with 
Gen. Antonescu as Prime Minister and Foreign 
Minister and with leading generals in key cabinet 


posts. 

eopanie signed (Nov. 23, 1940) the Three 
Powet pact for mutual cooperation among. Ger- 
many, Italy and Japan. Rumania declared war 
on the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (June 
22, 1941), Great Britain (Dec. 6, 1941) and the 
United States (Dec. 12, 1941). 

Rumania,withdrew from the war and accepted 
the armistice terms of the United States, Great 
Britain and Russia (Aug. 23, 1944). The declara- 
tion was made by King. Michael who simultane- 
ously announced that a state of war existed against 
the Axis and the formation of a new cabinet head- 
ed by Gen. Constantin Sanatescu as premier and 
Supplemented by forces from the liberal, indepen- 
dent center and leftist parties. War was formally 
declared against Germany (Aug. 25). Armistice 
Nad with the United Nations were signed (Sept. 


Under the terms of the armistice Rumania 
agreed to restore the Soviet-Rumania frontier of 
June 28, 1940 and that Bukowina and Bessarabia 
would be recognized as parts of the Soviet Repub- 


‘lic. The agreement also provided for the return 


to Rumania of Transylvania which was ceded to 
Hungary under the terms of the Vienna agree- 
ment (Aug. 30, 1940) under German pressure. 

Rumania declared the nation at war with Hun- 
gary (Sept. 7, 1944). 

The soil ef Rumania is fertile. Four-fifths of the 
population engage in agriculture and stock-raising. 
The most important agricultural products are 
wheat, corn, rye, barley and oats. Vineyards and 
orchards are plentiful, The country yields salt, 
petroleum, natural gas, lignite, gold, iron, copper, 
zinc and pyrites. Flour milling, brewing and dis- 
tilling are important industries. 

Primary education is free and obligatory. 

Military service is universal and compulsory from 
the ages of 21 to 50. Youths between 18 and 21 
must take pre-military training. 

Liberty of worship is assured. Orthodox clergy 
are paid by the State, other clergy being sabe 
ventioned. Jews are organized by communities 
which are placed under special laws. 

The monetary unit is the lei. The budget (1942- 
1943) estimated revenue at 71,200,000,000 let and ex- 


penditures 72,500,000,000. 


Salvador’ 


(REPUBLICA de EL SALVADOR) 
Capital; San Salvador—Ar 13,176 square miles 
—Population (estimated, 1943) 1,829,816. 


Salvador, smallest of the five Central American 
republics and the only one without an Atlantic 
Seacoast, is bounded on the west by Guatemala, on 
the north and east by Honduras and the Gulf of 
Fonseca, and on the south by a Pacific coastline 
of about 160 miles. A country of mountains, hills 
and upland plains, it is entirely within the 


_tropies, but tropic “heat is modified by the eleva- 


tion, making Salvador’s climate tropical in the 
lowlands; semi-tropical in the plateau and high- 
land valley areas and temperate on the upper 
mountain slopes. There are about 360 rivers, none 
of which is navigable but two formin valleys of 
considerable size—the Lempa and the Rio Grande 
de San Miguel, i 


the coffee 
mainstay. 


, than. 18 


ay he wry a F' 


Henequen, gold, silver, sugar and balsam are a 
exported. Imports include cotton textiles, 
and ‘steel manufactures, automobiles and truel 
Wheat and wheat flour, drugs and pharmaceuti i 

San Salvador, the capital, has a population o» 
about 105,000. Situated at an altitude of 2,238 
feet and founded on the present site in 1539, it is 
connected by rail or highway with all towns ox 
importance. Three seaports, La Libertad, Acajuild 
and He Union (Cutuco) are the principal mean 
of entry. ! 

A new constitution was adopted (Jan. 20, 19397 
which provides for & unicameral legislative systemis 
the National Assembly of Deputies which hold 
two sessions a year. Three deputies and two g 
ternates from each department are elected b 
popular vote for one year terms. All males more 
years who possess their civil rights ar 
required to vote. Military men in active service 
however, have no right to vote and are ineligible 
to hold elective office, except the presidency. Mar: 
ried women more than ‘25 and. unmarried wome 
more than 30 are allowed franchise. Women with 
a professional degree are entitled to vote wher 
they are 21. Executive power is vested in th 
president who is elected by direct, popular votu 
for a six-year term and is ineligible for immediate 
reelection. The president is assisted by a Council 
of Ministers who are named by him, There is he 


i 


vice-president. 

Gen. Andres Ignacio Menendez succeeded to 
presidency (May 8, 1944) on the resignation on 
Gen. Maximiliano Hernandez Martinez whos 
term would have expired in 1945. Gen. Menende 
resigned (Oct. 21, 1944) and Col. Osmin Agu } 
Salinas assumed office. a 

The three racial types are white, mestizo 
mixed white and Indian blood) and Indian, 
latter comprising about 20 per cent of the entirg 
population. About 62 per cent of the population 
is rural. - 5 t 

Military: service between the ages of 18 and 5& 
years is compulsory in case of war. 

The dominant religion is Roman Catholic 
the language is Spanish. Education is free 
compulsory. ‘A 

The budget (1943) estimates revenues at 23,90: 
000 colones_ and expenditures 23,896,000. - 
value of the colone is $.40. : 


San Marino 
38 square miles—Population (Sept. 


Area i93a) 
14,545. ae 


San Marino, situated in the 
Rimini, in the heart of Italy, claims S 
State in Europe and to have been founded in tha 
fourth century: A treaty of friendship with tha 
Kingdom of Italy (June, 1897) was revised (1908 
and renewed (1939). Agriculture and stock raisins 
are practically the only industries. 
are wine, cattle.and building stone. 

San Marino is governed by a. Great Council 
60 members elected by popular vote, two of wh 
are chosen to exercise executive power for a terr 

; hs. The militia—in number ( 
sists of all able bodied persons between the ages on 
16 and 55, with the exception of teachérs and stu, 
dents. There is no public debt. It has its ow 
coinage and postage stamps, but Italian and Vali. 
can City currency are in general use. ' 
Pg rer a declared war on Germany (Sept 


ennines nea 
© be the oldes 


Anglo-Egyptian Soudan 


Capital, Khartoum—Area, 969,600 squa: mil 
—Population (latest estimate), 6,342,477. "" ; 


The Soudan is bounded by Libya and 
the north, the line being the 22° north Tatiana! } 
Red Sea and Eritrea (Italian) and Ethiopia off 
pant, Me apd cep PT Belgian Congo 
€ south, an Tencn ui: DY 
ae mae ey quatorial Africa and Lib 


south is 1,650 m: a 


» Separ 
entral 


has large ar 
of Kassala 
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The White Nile flows north through the middie 
of the country; the Blue Nile, rising in the moun- 
tains of Ethiopia, flows northwest to its junction 
at Khartoum with the White Nile to make the 
Nile that flows on in a huge S curve to enter Egypt 
at Wadi Halfa. Khartoum is 1,345 miles south of 
Cairo, and 1,255 ft. above sea level. Formerly a 

it bec of malaria, modern sanitation has elimi- 
nated the mosquito. 

The population estimated at 9,000,000 (1884) de- 
to 2,000,000 undér Dervish misrule through 
War, famine and disease. The inhabitants are 
Partly Arabs, partly Negroes and partly Nubians 
Of mixed Arab and Negro blood; the Arabs end 
Nubians are Moh: ans. The Mahdist rebel- 
lion (1884), culminat: in the fall of Khartoum 
and the death of Gen. Gordon (Jan. 26, 1885). 
forced the Egyptian Government to withdraw 
from Soudan, retaining only Wadi Halfa on 

and Suakin on the Red Sea as frontier 

. The Dervishes were overthrown by Lord 
‘Kitchener with the Anglo-Egyptian army at 
Omdurman (Sept. 2, 1898). On the reconquest of 
the Soudan an agreement was signed (Jan. 19, 1899) 
between Ervpt and Great Britain, which fixed the 
undary, provided for the administration of the 
territory by a Governor General appointed by Egypt 
with the consent of Great Britain (aided since 1910 
A @ council) who should make laws by proclama- 
jon, and Seg e that the British and Egyptian 

Ss should fly together. 

t dan has its own defensive force with a few 
Egyptian soldiers. 

While Egypt claims the Soudan as an integral 
Part, the British Government has officially an- 
mounced as a fixed policy that Great Britain will 
never abandon the Soudan or tolerate any at- 
tempt to disturb the administration. 

The educational system is directed mainly by 
the government and consists of post-secondary, 
secondary, intermediary and elementary schools. 
There are a few non-Government schools, man- 
‘aged by Europeans and the varoius communities. 

The monetary unit is the Egyptian pound, with 
an average value of $4.54. Governmental revenues 
41942) were £25,814,165, expenditures £E5,337,991. 


Spain 
(ESPANA) 


' (Capital, Madrid—Area 196,607 square miles— 
Population (1940 census) 26,251,188. 

Spain is bounded on the west by Portugal and 
the Atlantic Ocean, on the north by the Atlantic 
‘and by France, on the east and south by the 
“Mediterranean Sea, the British fortified station 
Gibraltar being at the southernmost tip, guarding 
the entrance to the Mediterranean from the 
Beeentic. ag ———_ a the gana 
ranean (cap' ‘alma; ar - square miles; 
“population, 368,173) and the Canary Islands (area, 
square miles; population, 564,273), in the 

are provinces of Spain; Ceuta, a fortified 
rica, opposite Gibraltar (area, five square 
lation, 39,510), is part of the Province 


mf 
ain occupies the entire Iberian peninsula with 
aig of Portugal. The lofty Pyrenees 
it from France. The interior is a high 
teau traversed east and west by moun- 


‘ 


. 


from his birth (May 
Queen Victoria, with the yal 
to exile (April 14, 1931). 


ted (Dec. 9, 1931), under 
were separated, Church 
education made entirely 

or the division of the 
ants and other social- 


ble. 
olved the Cortes (1934) 
ted (Feb. 16, 1936) were 
: Center, 62; Right, 148; 
lar arent c eo Bae 
( Cortes at once removed Zamora from 
residency for violation of the Constitution 
lving the previous Cortes, and (May lI, 
el Azana, the Premier, was elected 
: a six-year term. Santiago Casares 
da Leftist Cabinet without partici- 
tion of the Extremists 


on broke out (July 19, 1936) 

Sere ier clements opposed to the Popular 
up a Government at 

ip of Gen, Francisco 

O ). The civil war con- 


Paraued of Madrid (March 28, 


1939). Azana had resigned as president (Feb. 27, 
1939), the day that Great Britain and France 
recognized Franco, and fled to France. The United 
States formally accorded recognition to the Franco 
government (April 1, 1939). 

The first meeting after the ciyil war of the 
Grand Council of the Falange Espanola Tradicio- 
nalista, which under the Spanish totalitarian 
System replaced the Parliament, opened in Burgos 
(June 5, 1939) under the presidency of Gen. Franco 
ae for the peace time organization of the 

Gen. Franco announced (Aug. 10, 1939) his 
new cabinet with himself as Leader (Caudillo) of 
the Empire, Chief-of-State, Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army, Prime Minister and head of the Fa- 
lange party. Gen. Franco assumed full control of 
the Government (Sept. 3, 1942) when he ousted his 
Eroiper nda, Ramon Serrano Suner, as Foreign 

inister, Gen. Jose Enrique Varela as War Minis- 
ter, and Col. Valentin Galarza as Internal Minister. 
Gen. Franco assumed the post of Foreign Minister 
and the presidency of the Falange, Spain’s single 
political organization. 

Under the Republican Constitution Spain had no 
State religion, although a vast majority of the 
population is Catholic. The Franco Government 
has-treestablished Catholicism as the State religion, 
religious bodies have recovered their legal status 
and confiseated property has been returned. Pri- 
mary education is compulsory and free and reli- 
ee teaching has been returned to its former 
status. 

The Army was reorganized (1939) and is com- 
posed of ten army corps, not counting the forces in 
the Balearic and Canary Islands. Service is com- 
pulsory for two years. A Ministry. of the Air. 
separate from the War Ministry and having full 
control of all aviation, whether civilian or military. 
was created (1939). The Navy consists of approxi- 
mately 50 boats, including destroyers, torpedo 
Boe, gunboats, submarines and miscellaneous 
craft. 

The Merchant Marine consisted (Jan. 1, 1942) 
of 920 vessels with a gross tonnage of 1,056,876. 

The productive land of Spain comprises nearly 
114,000,000 acres, about 90% of the total area, but 
only about 56,000.000 acres are under cultivation, 
while 60,000.00 acres are pastures and mountains. 

The principal agricultural products of Spain are 
wheat, barley, oats, rye, olives, grapes, lemons, 
oranges and other fruit, onions, almonds, .esparto, 
fiax, hemp, pulse and cork. Wine-making is impor- 
tant. Spain possesses an abundance of minerals. 
iron, copper, zinc, coal, cobalt, quicksilver, silver, 
sulphate.and soda, sulphur and phosphates. 

All railroads were placed under government 
ownership and opgration (Feb. 1, 1941) im an effort 
to solve the country’s transport tangle. Narrow 
gauge and mining railroads were not affected. 

The chief ports are Barcelona, Pasajes, Bilbao 
and Cadiz. : 

Government expenditures (1944) are estimated 
13,294,690,131 pesetas, and receipts 10,330,288,- 


SPANISH COLONIES 


The colonies of Spain are now relatively unim- 
portant, in sharp contrast with those which she 
held in the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. ‘The Guinean lands in Afriea (area 
10,036 square miles; population 140,000) are unde- 
veloped, and small values are taken therefrom. All 
figures are mere estimates. . 

Spain has given France the right of pre-emption 
in case of the sale of any of these African colonies 
or the adjacent Islands. 

Morocco, over a part of which (area, 18,350 
square miles; population, 750,000) Spain exercises 
a protectorate and where she has suffered severe 
military setbacks, is less developed than the French 
Algerian and other African possessions. _ (See 
Morocco.) Other Spanish possessions are Rio de 
Ovo and Adrar (area, 109,200 square miles; white 
population, 840); Ifni (965 square miles and 20,000 
population); Fernando Po and others near Guinea 
(795 square miles and 23,846 population). 


Sweden 


(SVERIGE) 


Capital, Stockholm—Area 173,347 square miles— . 
Population (Jan, 1, 1943), 6,458,221. 


Sweden occupies the eastern and largest part o1 
the Scandinavian peninsula in northwest Euro 
A mountain range separates it from Norway on the 
west, and the Gulf of Bothnia and the 'Tornea 
River from Finland on the east. The Baltic Sea 
separates it from the Baltic states and Germany 
on the southeast and south and the Cattegat from 
Denm-rk on the southwest. The mountain range 
between Norway and Sweden is frequently referred 
to as the Kjolen mountain, but such a mountain 
does not exist geographically, but is merely 2 name 
used exclusively in certain expressions to indicate 
the dividing eed between the two countries. 

The Gover nt is a constitutional monarchy. 


at 
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3 pulp mills, 265,000 men 


_ three elections: 
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The Riksdag (Parliament) has two Chambers, the 
first of 150 members and the second of 230 mem- 
bers. All persons, men and women, over 21 are 
“entitled to suffrage. 

The King of Sweden is Gustav V. (born June 16, 
1858), succeeded on the death of his father, Oscar 
II (Dec. 8, 1903). He married. (Sept. 20, 1881) 
Princess Victoria, “daughter of Friedrich, Grand 
Duke of Baden (died in Rome, April 4, 1930). The 
Crown Prince Gustay Adolf (born Nov. 11, 1882) 
Married (June 15, 1905) Princess Margaret (died 
May 1, 1920), daughter of the Duke of Connaught 
and granddaughter of Queen Victoria. He has four 


sons and one daughter by his first marriage. His | 


second wife, Lady Louise Mountbatten, he married 
(Nov. 3, 1923). 

A coalition cabinet rules the country with Per 
Albin Hansson (Social Democrat) as Prime Min- 
ister. Sweden voted (Sept. 17, 1944) for members 
of the Second Chamber of the Riksdag. A total 
of 3,019,336 votes were cast, representing 70.1 per 
cent of the electorate. The following table shows 
the make-up of the Second Chamber for the last 


1936 1940 1944 
Social-Democrats 115 134 115 
Conservatives 44 42 39 
Farmers’ Union 36 28 36 
People’s Party 27 23 25 
Communists .. GR 3 15 
mocIalIst’ “Party. : oo 2.05... <s 3 0 0 


Lakes and rivers are more numerous in Sweden 
than in any other European country except Finland. 

The Government’s hydro-electric. plant, Porjus, 
in Lappland many miles north of the Arctic Circle, 
the center of a vast iron mining section, has a 
capacity of 150,000 horsepower. The water power 
yesources of the country are approximately 
32,000,000,000 kwh. 

.The importance of the electric power is shown 

by the fact that the current electrification pro- 
eram for the State Railway trackage is almost 
enfirely completed. The electrification program for 
Private railroads also is progressing. 

Although of broken, »mountainous. topography, 
Sweden contains much productive land, well 
watered, on which the Swedes have attained high 
efficiency in agriculture. Half the people are on 
farms,» which number about 420,000; of which 
120,000 are ‘under five acres, and 270,800 between 
five and 50 acres. Sweden’s total area divides 9.4% 
arable, 2.3% meadows, 59.4% forests. The forest 
area is about 58,000,000 acres. In Lapland 32% of 
the trees are more than 160 years old and 45% are 
more than 120 years old. 

Of the forest lands 45% are owned by farmers, 
4% by large landed proprietors, 27% by companies 
having sawmills, pulp mills, ebff, ‘and about 24% 
by the state. In forestry, lumbering, sawmills and 
and women are regularly 
employed and 400,006 more obtain some part of 
their living therefrom. Before the war, 90 per 
cent of sawed and planed wood were exported, 75 
per cent of the woodpulp and 60 per cent of the 
paper. Although this export has suffered tremen- 
dously from the loss of the markets beyond the 
Seas, new ways have been found to utilize the 
products of the forest in the Swedish home market. 
Private houses, industries and railroads burn wood 
instead of coal and coke. 

Fabrication 
pulp has increased, and it 


making. 


: paves about cae textiles, 80,000 and the paper 


limited degre 
been managed through “safe conduct’’ treme qis 


Lapps. 

are Luthera 

ts the state religion plet ree ee 
Education is compulsory. 

The budget (1943-1944) calls for 

of 4,131,000,000 ‘of 2,784,- 

000,0 calls for the expenditure of 


PInEGrY, 


consisted of eight ttleships; two cruisers: 
aimplane carrier; 25 destroyers; 84 mine Sweepers 
and submarine chase: bmarines; 12 depot 
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ish Navy, ‘as at the beginning of 1943 


and mother ships and several motor torpedo boats : 
The Navy personnel approximates 5,500. 
Labor service in certain types of field and forest 
work is compulsory under a law passed by # 
Riksdag (1940). Lack of labor has caused en. 
forcement of certain sections of the law. Al 
The Swedish merchant marine numbered (Marek 
1, 1943) 2,079 ships of 1,367,000 gross tons. 1 
og 
‘op 


Switzerland °| 
, (SCHWEIZ—SUISSE—SVIZZERA) 

Capital, Berne—Area, 15,737 square miles—Pi 

ulation (1941 census) 4,265,703. 


Switzerland is bounded on the' west by_Frane¢ 
the north by Germany, the east by Germa; 
and Italy, and the south by Italy. It is most 
mountainous, having many high peaks of the Sw. $5) 
Alps, with many fertile and productive valley 
between, in which dairying flourishes, and mucti} 
foodstuff is produced. The German language i: 
spoken by a majority of the peo Je in 16 of the 22 
cantons, French in five, and Italian in one. Ger. 
man was spoken (1930) by 2,924,314 perso: Sis 
French by 831,100, Italian by 242,034, Romansch by 
44,204, and other languages, 24,797. There we 
(1930) 355,522 foreigners in the country. : 

The chief cities are Zurich, Basle, Berne, Geneva 
Lausanne, St. Gall, Winterthur and Lucerne. ai 

Switzerland is the peacetime winter playground 
of Europe. Four large riverine districts con 
tribute to its grandeur—the Rhine, Rhone, Po ana 
Danube. Almost three-quarters ‘of the coun | 
Serve as a watershed for the Rhine, whose mo} 
important tributaries are the Aare, Limmat, 
Reuss. The Rhine and the Rhone rise in th 


: 
| 


most important 
Tessin, which “he 
formation of th the 


northern escarpment of the Alps extends into the 
foothills and rolling midlands, which are boun 
by the Jura range running from north-east. 
south-west. The Alps constitute 61%, the mid! 
lands 27%, and the Jura 12% of Switzerland. . © 

The midlands, lying between the Jura and the 
Alps, is the cultivated and industrial Se 


where towns, commerce and industry flourish. 
The Jura is an ancient deciduous limestone 
range, which- acted as an abutment when the A’ 
were formed, being thereby mounted in a se 
of folds running parallel to one another. T 
altitudes seldom exceed 4,500 ft. to 5,200 ft. 
‘The Alps, from the’ scenic point of view, 
stitute the most varied and beautiful chain 
high mountains" in the world. In the Swiss / is, 
there are no féwer than 70 peaks with an altitu a 
ranging from 10,000 feet to approximately 15,000 
The largest number is in Canton Valais, where th 
Dufour Peak of: Monte Rosa, 15,217 ft. S 
level, is the Se wee in the country. The low 
point in Switzerland is also in the region of ‘) 
Alps—the shore of Lake Maggiore, which is ee 


650 ft. above sea level, while the bottom of 
lake itself is 575 ft. below sea level. 
lakes famous for their be. 
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Ah) and Constance. 
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representative to about 22,000 persons. Thi 
dent (1944) is Dr Walter Stampa and’ Vice 
ident Marcel Pilet Golaz. The Vice President 
succeeds the President who served for one 


‘Social welfare legislation covers subsidies for sick 
ance, accident insurance, unemployment re- 
Bort age pensions and professional training 
Primary education has been free and compulsor: 
ce 1874. There are seven universities, {he oldest. 
1, founded in 1460. 
_ There is complete freedom of worship. 
_ Service in the national militia is compulsory 
and universal and the liability extends from 18 to 
60 years. A total of 650,000: men was mobilized in 
the Army at the start of the war in Europe, but 
some of the older classes were dismissed\as the 
[my underwent reorganization. Approximately 
625,000 men remain under arms. ‘National defense 
penditures (1941) were 1,050,000,000 francs. The 
monetary unit is the franc with an average value 
of $.23. Government receipts (1943) were estimated 
fab 384,700,000 francs and expenditures 481,500,000. 


7 Syria and The Lebanon 


- Area, 57,900 square miles—Population 1935 cen- 
st , * 
)) Sytia-is a former province of the old Turkish 
fpire, made an independent State by the Treaty 
Serves and administered under a mandate given 
‘Prance by the Supreme Council of the Allied 
rs, An agreement (signed Dec 27, 1943) 
sferred (aS of Jan. I, 1944) all powers hitherto 
ercised by France to the Syrian and Lebanese 
overnments. ‘ 
On the north lies Turkey,.on the east Iraq, on 
ié south Transjordania and Palestine and on the 
t the Mediterranean Sea. 
“Syria is divided to the Republic of Lebanon, 
"proclaimed a State as Great Lebanon (Sept. 1, 
) with Beirut as its capital and the French 
color, charged with a cedar on the white stripe, 
© its flag; the State of Syria formed by uniting 
amascus, Alexandretta, Aleppo, Hama Homs, 
auran, and Deir Ezzor (1925), with Damascus as 
eapital; the Government of Latakia (set up 
y¥ 14, 1930), and the Government of Jebel Druse, 
h under direct French administration. 
e area’ in square miles of the territorial 
ioms under the mandate are—Syria, 49,100; 
le Lebanon, 3,600; Latakia, 2,800; Jebel Druse, 
00. The population follows—Syria, 1,696,638; 
he Lebanon, 862,618; *Latakia, 286,920; Jebel 
use, 51,780. There are about 250.000 Bedouin 
1 esmen (nomads) and a large influx of foreign 
lements. 
The French haye met in Syria constant difficul- 
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mdship and alliance was signed (Nov. 20, 1933) 
Nationalists refused to accept it and the French 
th Commissioner had to suspend the Syrian 
‘liament (Nov. 3, 1934) and govern by decree 
ough 2 puppet Premier, Sheikh Taj. Six weeks 
violent riots and protracted strikes forced his 

snation (Feb.. 23, 1936). 
‘ashem El Atassi (elected Dec. 21, 1936) resigned 
S president (July 7, 1939) in protest against 
french failure to grant complete independence to 
Republic. Tne Cabinet had resigned previously 
Joe same reason. Gabriel Puaux, French High 
nissioner, suspended the Constitution and 
pointed a board of directors to rule the Mman- 
d State under his guidance. Constitutional 
ernment was resumed (1943) 
Franco-Syrian treaty approving establishment 
f an independent Syrian State, unde? French mili- 
iry supervision, was signed (Sept. 8. 1936). Great 
occupied Syria and Lebanon (1941) under 
terms of an armistice with the Vichy Govern- 
nt of France terminating a five-weeks’ war. 
ance ae her mandate over to the British and 

French forces. : 

Syria was proclaimed a Republic (Sept. 16, 1941) 
the occupying Free French ‘authorities. The 
monk is Shukri bey al-Quwatli.. Free France 
d in agreement with Great Britain in term- 
ting the mandate. The President of Lebanon 


Bechora el Khoury. 
rr is the Syrian pound which 
st the Bren franc at the rate of 20 


pound. 
wine and silk are the chief 


parley, corm, sor- 
us, Se d citrus fruits. 
The population is com) Moslems. 
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Thailand (formerly Siam) 


(PRADES THAI OR MUANG-THAI) 


mee Bangkok—Area, 200,148 square miles— 
Population (estimated 1940), 15,718,000. 


Thailand is situated in Southeastern Asia, with 
Burma (British India) on the northwest and west 
and French Indo-China on the northeast and east, 
and the Gulf of Thailand, which is part of the * 
China Sea, on the south and east. It also occupies 
the neck of the Malay Peninsula as far as the Fed- 
erated Malay States. It is of rolling topography 
with large areas susceptible to irrigation, of which 
re 250,000 acres have been under water since 


The Government changed (1939) the officiai 
name of the country to Thailand, the ancient name 
ofSiam. The word Thai was substituted for Siamese. 

_ Bangkok, the capital, in the delta of the Menam, 
is a modern city. 

_ The town of Nakon Sritamaraj, 1,000 years old, 
is the home of perhaps the most distinctive Thal 
art, the ‘‘Niello’’ work which has been practised 
for more than eight centuries. The process con- 
sists in the tracing of designs on silver by means 
of gentle repoussé work and afterward filling up 
the depressions with a black metallic substance 
obtained from lead, copper and silver, melted with 
Sulvhur. 

_ There are many large forests, teakwood being an 
important article of export. Labor is higher than 
in almost any other Oriental country. 

The chief crop is rice, the staple food of the 
people and heavily exported. Other important , 
products are para-rubber, cocoanuts, tobacco, Dep- ~~ 
per and cotton. ? 

Mineral resources are extensive and include coal, 
ae iron, manganese, tuugsten, antimony and quick- 
silver. 

Thailand,’ one of the last absolute monarchies, © 
underwent (1932) a bloodless revolution. Kinj 
Prajodhipok, a liberal, signed a new igre 
establishing a limited monarchy, full franchise — 
for the people and an elected parliament, He re=- — 
fused to sign a measure taking away the royal 
power of life and death and resigned. He was 
succeeded by his nephew, Prince Ananda (born 
Sept.’ 20, 1925). A regency of three members was 
appointed to rule during the minority of King 
Ananda Mahidol. The president of the regency 
is Prince Pradist Manutharm; the other members 
are Prince Aditya, a nephew of the ex-King and 
Chao Phya Bijayendra Yodkin, a former general ” 
in the Army. wah 

Thailand and Japan signed a ten-year Treaty of ~~ 
Alliance (Dec. 21, 1941). Under the terms of the ~ 
treaty Thailand agreed to assist Japan in the war 
against the United Nations. Thailand declared 
war on the United States and Great 
(Jan, 25, 1942). ; 

All able-bodied males between the ages of 18 and 
30-are liable to military service; two years in c 
Army, and 23 in the reserves. The Air Force con= 
sists of five wings. The Navy consists of approxl~ » 
mately 60 small vessels, the majority modern. ; 

Buddhism is the prevailing religion. There were 
(1938-1939) 18,416 temples with 140,774 priests. | 

The monetary unit is the baht (tical) with an ~ ! 
average value of $.38. 


’ 


ritain 
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Turkey 


(TURKIYE CUMHURIYETTI) 


Capital, Ankara—Area, 294,416 square miles (not. 
including Republic of Hatay—Population (1940 
census), 17,869,901. 


to the beginning of World War I, Turkey ; 


Up See 
or the Ottoman Empire, included European Turkey, 
Anatolia, Arabia, Syria, Palestine, Mesopotamia, - 
Armenia and Kurdistan, also groups of islands-in 
the Aegean Sea. te 


The areas of the Turkish Empire (so late as 1916 
totaled about 710,224 square miles, with abou 
21,273,900 of population. 5 ‘ 

In Asia, a part of Armenia has adopted a Soviet 
government and is at least in harmonious agree~ — 
ment with Soviet Russia, Syria passed under the 
mandate of France, later was proclaimed a Re- — 
public, and was occupied by Great Britain (1941). 
Mesopotamia has been created the independent 
kingdom of Iraq; Palestine has come under the 
mandate of Great Britain; and Arabia has asserted 
its independence, and is now the Kingdom of Saudi 
‘Arabia. 

Turkey in Europe is now 
by the Black Sea, Bulgaria an 
by the Black Sea and on the west by the Aegean” 
Sea and Greece. Turkey in Europe is separated 
from Turkey in Asia by the Bosphorus ai Con- 
stantinople and the Dardanelles ( Hellespont), ap- 
proximately 40 miles long with @ width varying 
from-one to four miles. Turkey in Asia is bounded 


: 


pounded on the north 
d Greece, on the east 
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aucasus and Iran, on the | s¢haum, some coal and lignite, salt, some gold 

pole by Tae Bec ana the Mediterranean andj silver, and petroleum on lands bordering 

on the west by the Mediterranean and the Aegean, | Marmora Sea. it ac fae olnees Saree ae 

"Under the Treaty of Sevres (Aug. 10, 1920), im- The monetary unit is As fab tv a: 

Ba ok hee oir ee ae WA ee Heceipter 608.720 500 Purkien woenda: expenditures 

ivisi it were made and a neutra ; , 120, S; 

abel gees aa ctenee shore of the Dardanelles, | 606,717,349. A pound equals 100 piasters. 

the Sea of Marmora, and the Bosphorus. 


The gies baa Sree gee ~ Nee BE Union of 4 

2 S part of the State of Syria beca n a ° ° yes ® & 
peacoat ‘province known as the Hatay Republic Soviet Socialist Republics | 
under a treaty concluded (June, 1938) between A RUSSIA) a} 
France ard Turkey. Its capital is Antioch. Hatay ( : 
was ceded to Turkey by France (June 23, 1939) Capital, Moscow—Area, 8,819,791 square miles-| 
in a mutual assistance pact. Population (estimated 1940), 192,695,710. (TH 


The real power in the Turkish Empire was seized | area and population data include the Baltic s 
by the Grand National Assembly and a responsible publics, occupied Poland and lands returned 
Ministry set up by the Nationalists at Ankara, in| Rumania to the U. S. S. R.) 
FORTHE Gin Olena PUNEIER | Neue oedeecee ovioe Goes ek Republics—in ai 


section of the old Ottoman Empire, after the last the largest country in the world——stretches a 


hamber of Deputies, sitting at Constantinople, i ; 
ae dissolved (April 11,1920). The Assembly de- | two continents from the North Eaiae eee to! 
clared that Mohammed VI was deposed as Sultan,| Gulf of Finland. It oe Gait hehe from: 68 
and the Sultanate abolished. It declared (March| Of Asia and the eastern Tis Wester Donde med 
2, 1924) that his successor as Caliph, Abdul Medjid | Arctic to the Black Ss ger tena N 3 German 
TI, was deposed as Caliph (spiritual head of Islam) east Finland, | « a. uae On the samt 
and that the Caliphate was vested in the Assembly. G es eae doy ee. Sinica ane Black, Sea, ‘Tareew 
tape ats arts she oe. On aRe besten oe iran “Aluhantstar Ching Mongol People’s 
signato: e Treaty of Lausanne fo e- q * , 

Ueeaeuitat che. winnt come the Straits | Public and Manchuria ((Manchukuo). 

of the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus. The powers one ee itor. 

consented at a meeting in Montreux, Switzerland | Of the ear 
{June 20). : 

Turkey severed diplomatic and commercial rela- 
tions with Germany (Aug. 2, 1944). 

A constitution replacing™the Fundamental Law 
of 1921 was adopted (Oct., 1925). It provided for 
@ single legislative National Assembly of 283 
ees aes on a pests aA pre to each 50,000 
People by males over 18. is provision was ; 
changed (Dec. 14, 1934) when the franchise was eae larg 
given to women and the age of both men and 


one for 40,000. The Assembly elected for four years 
(March 26; 1939) has 429 members including 12 
women. : 
The National Assembly elec the President of 
the Republic for a four-year térm from among its 
members. In 15 years a steady flow of legislation 
has been enacted to Westernize the country. By 
bgeit Omission polygamy and slavery were abolished, 
civil marriages were made obligatory and registra- 
yeas xt Pane was iia aS The iareeorian 
calendar was adopted, -hour clock, an : A aa 
© metric system. All Turks were ordered to f Sovigt Union contains virt 
adopt family names. The fez was outlawed and every material natural resource of modern civ 
most of the younger women discarded the veil and| tion—minerals of all kinds, base and preci 
every variety of timber, except tropical; eve 
About 36% of the terryeee none EE 
rest throughout Turkey in place of Frida: » the} Abou 0 0 © verritory 0: © Soviet Union 
Se Sabbath. ah timber area, 3,124,360 square,miles. Land ‘pot 
Islam.is no longer recognized as the State re- | tially suitable for agriculture is estimated at 
ligion, but the vast majority of the Turkish Wards of 1,037°400,000 acres, of which about en 
Population is Moslem. Turkish has been substi. | eighth ,25|..n0W under cultivation. — Poten 
tuted for the liturgical language in all mosques. | hydraulic resources are estimated at 280,000, 
The | clerical garb ex-| Kilowatts. _ ¢ . ae. 
cept in places of worship during Divine service. .Known mineral resources include: coal, pe 
Education is compulsory, free and secular be- | oil, iron ore, manganese, copper, zinc and lead 
tween the ages of 7 and 16. There are primary, | The capital is Moscow, a city of great cha: 
intermediate, .secondary and vocetional Schools | Its lofty modern structures tower over quaint 
with universities in Istanbul and Ankara. nants of Czarist 
Mustapha Kemal Ataturk (Chief Turk), presi- | streets ente 
dent of Turkey, died (Nov. 10, 1938) and Gen. Is- 
met Inonu (Noy. 11) was elected to succeed him. 
A new cabinet was formed (Jan. 25, 1939) with 


National Assembly re-elected Ismet Inonu. He 
was re-elected (March 8, 1943) for a four year 
term. The Premier and Foreign Minister is Sukru 
Saracoglu. 


. 


Military service is compulsory with terms of 


é TO. 
three years in the Army and the Same period in | t: . Alexan 
; Subjects are called up at the age of 20 | P: . S and pal 

‘and the liability continues for 26 years. Since the | of Peter Rubens, 
Outbreak of the war, the Army has been main- quez and Titian the Hermi 
tained at approximately war Strength, which js Museum. Ce 
500,000 or more. Complete mobilization would put of the Ukrai i 
2,000,000 under the colors. qi U.S.S.R ty and the s : 

The Turkish Air Force has been strengthened The 
since 1940, when it had approximately 400 first line 


now converted in 
although the personnel is close to 10,000. architechane 4 
Reorganization of the Navy, started before the i ‘ q 
War, continues and the effective fleet comprises one 
battle erniser, two cruisers, t gunboats and 
miscellaneous snigttcraft. The ettestive strength 
is approximately 800 officers i 
Agriculture is the chief industry of the Turks, | Soviet Union. 
aristocracy, 
World marts; ce’ » cotton, figs,’ nuts, fruits of| with the Bs uresque villages 


almost all varieties, opium and gums, 
million acres are in forests, Simms; About 20) auixture, of tae 


Turkey has large mineral tesources, not yet de- 
veloped, including chrome ore, zinc, manganese, 
antimony, copper, borax, emery, asphalt, meer- 


- 
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ta, Alupka, Mischor, Massandra, Gurzuf—s 
n of health resorts washed by the w 
tie Black ee a y the warm waters 
he Caucasus is the most scenic part of the 
Wiet Union. It is a land of ever-varying scenery 
Where glaciers alternate with sub-tropical vegeta- 
‘tion, a lanc where medieval mountain hamlets 
are just a few hours’ ride from great power stations. 
‘The stretch of coast between the Caucasus Moun- 
Eee and the sea is known’ as the ‘Black 
_ The ney Soviet constitution (adopted Dec. 5 
1936), replacing that of 1924, divided the country 
into eleven Union Republics, each with its separate 
‘@0vernment for local affairs, patterned on the 
‘Pnion Government. A twelfth Union Republic, 
the Karelo-Finnish, was formed (1940), followed 
"by the Moldavian, the thirteenth; the Lithuanian, 
he fourteenth: the Latvian, the fifteenth, and 
_the Estonian, the sixteenth, all in the same year. 
The Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Republic, 
with nearly two-thirds of the entire population of 
a Union and upwards of three-fourths of the 
» is the largest and most important of the 
“Union Republics. A list of the Union Republics, 
"With areas and populations, follows: 


Area, Sq. Mi. Pop. 
. .6,368, 768 109,278,614 


Russian S. F. S. R. .. 

| _ (Soviet Russia Proper) : 

rainian S.S.R_........ 170,978 38,960,221 
welorussian S. S. R. 

«White Russia)... 49,022 10,367,976 
11,580 1,281,599 
26,865 3,542,289 
32,956 3,209.727 
KS. S. y 66,392 6,282,446 
‘Turkmen S. ete es 11,384 1,253 yoo 
Tadjikistan S.S. R.. 55,040 1,485,091 
Kazakn S. S. R. a 1,047,797 6,145,937 
baie S87 Ro... 75,9) 1,459,301 
elo Finnish S.S.R 16,173 69,100 
Moldavian S. S. R 19,176 3,464,952 
‘Lithuanian S. S. R 22,959 2,879,070 
atvia: B. 25,402 1,950,502 
R :.- 38,353 1,134,000 
. 8. we ele ee + =O, 809,794 183,736,286 
The census (1939) gives 18.6 per cent of the 


population (Arctic regions not included) as below 
¥ he age of 7, and 41 per cent hetween the ages of 
/ 16 and 39, with 6.6 more than 60 years old. It 
‘gives 81.2 per cent of the population as literate, 
or 90.8 per cent of the men and 72.6 per cent of 
women. Illiteracy was to haye been entirely 
red up by the completion of the second five- 

plan at the end of January, 1938. [In 1926, 
feracy of the population of the Soviet Union 
pove the age of 9 was put at 51 per cent.] 

As to education, 8.86 per cent of the population 
Was found to have secondary school training and 


$4 per cent. 

“There were forty-nine recognized nationalities, 

re than 1,800,000 persons of other national groups. 

he: constitution (1936) provides for universal 
rect suffrage with the secret ballot. The first 
ection under the new constitution was held (Dec. 

1937) when 90,319,346 persons recorded their 
ote, or 96.5 per cent of the total voting popula- 

pn of the U. S. S. R. 

“The populdtion (1939 census) was announced 
the Government as 170,467,186, including 81,- 
981 men and 88,802,205 women, a total gain 

.9 per cent over the 1926 figures. A move- 

+ toward the cities was indicated in an urban 
ation (1939) of 32.9 compared with (1926) 
.9. After the Tre-union of Western Ukraine and 
estern’ Byelorussia, the population of the U. S. 
183,267,000. The creation of the 


192,695,710. 
‘Fhe autonomous republics, each of which is 
presented by eleven deputies in the Council of 
ationalities, form the most important of the 
ious subdivisions of the Union Republles. 
‘The Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic 
Soviet Russia proper). contains nearly 70% of the 
ppulation of the Soviet Union and includes 78% 
its territory. -Its territories stretch from tne 
nian, Latvian and Finnish borders and the 
te Russian and Ukrainian lines on the west, 
he shores of the Pacific Ocean, and from the 
tic O on the north to the shores of the 
ck and Caspian seas and the borders of Kazakh 
. R., Mongolia and Manchuria on the south. 
capital is Moscow. | 
ussian ‘Soviet Socialist Republic (White 
ssia), Was proclaimed Jan. 1, 1919. 
Onder the Czars Byelorussia was the pale of 
Jement of the Jewish population. It suffered 
fly from periodical pogroms and from inter- 
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facial struggles. Between 1914 and 1920 it was a 
field for_military operations. The racial composi- 
tion is Byelorussians 80.6%; Jews, 10%: others, 
Russians, URrainians, Poles. Minsk is the capital 
with a population of 238,772 (1939). 

The country is agricultural. Much of the land 
is marshy, but modern drainage methods have * 
increased the arable area. Principal crops are flax, 
grain and potatoes. Chief industries include wood- 
eg ne matches, linen, paper, leather, oil press- 

, glass. 

The Ukrainian Soviet’ Socialist Republic is the 
most see populated of the Constituent Re- 
publics. “It borders on the Black Sea, with Ger- 
many, Hungary and Rumania on the west and 
southwest. The northern part of Bukowina was 
added to the Ukraine S. S. R. (1940) when the 
country was returned to the U. S. S. R. ‘by 
ee The capital is* Kiev, population (1939) 

6,293. 

Of the population 80% are Ukrainians, 9.5% 
Russians, 5.4% Jews, 1.6% Poles, and 3.5% Greeks, 
Bulgarians, Rumanians, Gypsies. There are also 
about 800.000 Ukrainians living in other portions 
of the Soviet Union. : 

The Ukraine contains the famous black soil belt, ’ 
the chief wheat-producing section of the Soviet 
Union. Sugar beets and oil seeds are important 
erops and livestock breeding is rapidly advancing. 

In the Donets Basin the Ukraine has a huge 
storage of coal. iron and other metals. Here are 
produced 54.1% of the coal mined in the country, 
59.1% of the iron and a large proportion of the : 
manganese. There are heavily developed chemical | 
and dye industries and salt mines. Electric power 
development has made rapid advances and in the 
rural districts more than 200,000 farms are supplied 
with current. 

The largest hydro-electric development in Europe, 
constructed_on the Dnieper River and known as 
the Lenin Hydroelectric Station, with an ultimate 
capacity of 558,000 kilowatts, was dynamited (1941) 
by Russia during the war with Germany. Since the 
expulsion of the Germans the Russians have 
started restoration of the dam, 

The three Soviet Socialist Republics of Azer~ 
baijan, Armenia and Georgia were formed under 
the new Constitution (1936) by a splitting-up of 
the Transcaucasian Federation. 

Azerbaijan has in the’ vicinity of Baku the most” 
important oil fields in the U. S. S. R. Its natural 
wealth includes deposits of pyrites, barites and 
fossil copal, as well as zinc, silver, gold. copper, 
tin vanadium and molybdenum. Establishment of 
large irrigation projects during recent years has 


made cotton growing important of recent years a 


- 


high quality Egyptian type cotton has been grown, = 


Three-fifths of the population is composed of Azer~ 
baijanians, a Turkish people. Georgia, in west- 
ern Transcaucasus,-contains the largest manganese 
mines in the world. There are rich timber re- 
sources, Large coal deposits have recently been 
discovered. Output of industrial machinery has 
become impottant of recent years. Grain and wine 
grapes are principal crops. The population in- 
cludes two-thirds Georgians. Mountainous Armenia —» 
with its arid valleys has been transformed by irri~ 


gation of recent years into a country of orchards 


and vineyards, of cotton and tobacco plantations. 
Copper and lead mining have been developed and 
iversified industry has grown up. The popula- 
tion is 85% Armenian. i 
The Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic and the — 
Turkmen Soviet Socialist Republic in Central 
Asia. were organized (1924). The Uzbek Republic 
contains the finest cotton lands in the Soviet 
Union. A high quality caracul fur is produced for 
export. Its mineral wealth includes coal, sulphur, 
copper and Oil. In the Turkmen Republic princi- 
pal crops are cotton, grain and oil seeds. Minera) 
wealth ineludes oil,‘ coal, sulphur, barite, lime 


gypsum. 
fifths of the territory. 

‘fadjikistan, in the extreme south of Central 
Asia. bordering on Afghanistan and China, was 


raised from an-:autonomous republic in Uzbekistan = 


to a federal republic (1929). It is a land of high 
mountains traversed by narrow valleys, Cotton | 
and grain are principal crops. Mineral wealth 
includes lead, zinc, silver. cadmium, uranium” — 
vanadium, molybdenum. , “ 
The Kazakh Soviet Socialist Republic and the 
Kirghiz Soviet Socialist Republic, respective capitals 
Alma Ata and Frunze, were organized under the ~ 
Constitution (1936) from portions of the Russian © 
Republic. The Kazakh Republic has great oil de- 
posits in the Ural-Emba district and its coal 
deposits in the Karaganda coal basin form the 
third largest coal basin in\the country. There 
are Tich deposits of copper, lead and other non- 
ferrous metals. Agricultural 
Kirghiz Republic include coal, oil, lead 
copper, gold, piyer and tin. Crops include wneat. 
rice, sugar beets, tobacco. kendyr and fruits. : 
The Karelo-Finnish Soviet Socialist Republic 
was formea from the territory of the former Kare- 


er 
the 


lian Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic and Aas 


The Kara Kum desert occupies four- 


output includes 


ain, wheat and livestock. Mineral resources Of. 
9 ATG oe 


: 


, Majority was elected (July 14), the Communist Navy—Admiral N. G, Kuznetsov. 
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partly from the territory ceded fe Rs} He 5 < pec Gres policy which -are followed by 
5 the peace treaty with Finland a e close | Government. e pear rs: 
of ive ae Seventy Dee cent of the territory is The Council of People’s Commissars of the Unie 
covered by woods (pine and other). The population'| of Soviet Socialist Republics follows: a 
is mainly Karelians, Finns and Russians. The 
mineral resources are copper, lead, zine, silver and: 
iron. The territory has 26,000 small lakes and | sky 1.’ M. : 
includes the two largest lakes in Europe, Ladoga | yw A. Bulganin and A, I. Mikoyam, 
and Onega. Agriculture—I. A. Benediktov. 4 
The Moldavian Soviet Socialist Republic was Aircraft Industry—A. J. Shakhurin. h | 
created from the territory of the former Moldavian Building Materials Industry—L. A. Sosnin. 
Autonomous Republic and Bessarabia, which was Chemical Industry—M. G. Pervukhin. c 
returned to the U. S. S. R. by Rumania. Sections Coal Industry—V.*V. Vakhrushev. 
of Bessarabia had been taken from Russia at the Communications—A. Khrulev. 
close of World War I. Construction—S. Z. Ginsburg. : 
The Lithuanian Soviet Socialist Republic was Meat and Milk Supplies—M. P. Smirnoy. 
voted into the U. S. S, R. (1940). Elections were Defense—Joseph V. Stalin. : 
held and a Communist dominated Parliament was Fducation=2V.P. Potemkin: 
chosen’ The vote showed 99.19 per cent for the Electrical Industry_ii@emenpancye 
Working People’s Bloc. Ballots were cast by Eléctrical Stations). Gs Gimennt 
1,386,569 persons. The new Parliament proclaimed Fi meh ty eat . 
Lithuania a Soviet Socialist Republic (July 21) Fisher Te ee 
and asked for incorporation .into the U. S. S. R., Fo, a eae ice ES eS 
which Lib Cae by the Supreme Soviet (Aug. 3)- Koreiey Att pret RE tee tok 
The capital is Vilna. 1 -M.M 2 
The Latvian Soviet Socialist Republic was estab- Fora otro a Mikoyan, 
lished (1940). A new Parliament, dominated by the Hee. Manin Buliding Indudtey_—S Ales 
Communist party was chosen (July 14) at the eavy Machine Bu ee ustry—S. A. 
elections. The vote showed 97.6 for the one-party Home Affairs—L. V. Beriya. 


yt 


ee 


een tk hoe 


iubi Py 
ommunist ticket. The new Parliament pro- Home Trade—A.-V. Liubimoy. 
Gated Latvia a Soviet Republic (July 21) and| Irgn Industry—I. T. Tevosyan. ' 
asked for incorporation in the Union of Socialist | Jwstice—N. M. Rychkoy. .. 


i i reme Soviet Light Industry—S, G. Lukin. - 
eebes We oh The woniiat ne Rise Machine Tool Industry—A. I. Yefremoy. & | 
The Estonian Soviet Socialist Republic was cre- Military Equipment—D. Ustinov. P| 


ated (1940). A new Parliament with a Communist Munitions—B. L. Vannikov. G | 


ticket—the only in the field—reeciving 92.9 per Non-Ferrous Metals—P. F. Lomako. 

cent of the vote. The new Parliament proclaimed Oil—I. K. Sedin. 

Latvia a, Soviet Republic (July 21) and asked for| Paper and Cellulose Industry—N. N. Cheb 
incorporation into the U. S. S. R., which was | Railways—L. V. Kagonovich. 

granted (Aug. 6) by vote of the Supreme Soviet. |* River Transport—Z. A. Shashkov. 

The capital is Tallinn. Rubber Industry—T. B. Mitrokhin, 

The incorporation of the Lithuanian, Latvian and| Sea Transport—P. P. Shirshov. 
Estonian Soviet Socialist Republics into the U. S. | . Shipbuilding—Ivyan ‘I. Nosenko. 
S. R. has not been recognized by the United States. | State Bank—N. A. Bulganin. 

The Supreme Soviet (Russian Parliament) voted State Control—L. Z. Mekhlis. yi 
(Feb. 1, 1944) to give the 16 individual republics State Grain and Livestock Farms—P. P. Loban 
their own commissariats of National Defense and| Textiles—I. N. Akimoy. 

Foreign Affairs with the right to raise their own Timber—M. I. Saltikov. 
Army formations and to deal directly with other Biptrrshaos of Committee on Arts—M. B. 
countries. : ko. PS, 

Under the constitution (1936), the supreme organ Chairman of Committee on Higher School 
of state power is the Supreme Soviet of the U. S.|S-_V. Kaftanov. ; ‘ 

: » (replacing the All-Union ‘Congress of Chairman of State Planning Commissio 
Soviets), meeting regularly twice a year and|N._Y. Voznesensky. ek ‘ 
elected for a period of four years. The Supreme} The Chairman of the Presidium of the Supri 
Soviet consists of two legislative chambers with | Soviet of the U.S.S.R. is Mikhall I. Kalinin} 
equal rights, viz: the Soviet of the Union, elected | Vice Chairman, Nikolai Shvernik; the secretary 
on the basis of one deputy per 300,000 population | Alexandr F. Gorkin. . 3 
(647 deputies, an increase from 569 caused by the Joseph Spr a deputy to the Supreme i 


otare 


addition of the Latvian, Lithuanian, Estonian, | of the U. S. S. R., a member of the Militaz 
Karelo-Finnish and Moldavian Soviet Socialist Re- | Council of the Supreme Soviet, and General § 
Dublics and additions to the Ukrainian and Byelo- | tary of the Communist Party of the U. S.S.R 
fussian Soviet Socialist Republics); the Council of | addition to being Premier and Defense 
Nationalities, consisting of 25 delegates selected by | missar. The military title of Marshal was bestowe 
the Supreme Soviet of each Union, Republic, 11 | on Stalin by the P Stalin: also 
from each of the 19 autonomous republics, and five | Commander-in y i 
from each autonomous province 713, an increase ec. 21, 1879 in 

from 574 caused by the addition of the new 
Republics). In case of disagreement between the 
two Chambers, a conciliation commission is pro- 
vided, and if its decision fails to bring agreement 
the Soviet is dissolved and new, elections fixed. 

The two Chambers in joint seSsion elect a Prési- 
flium consisting of a pr Sident, sixteen vice-presi- 
dents and 24 members, which have -wide 
administrative powers between sessions of the 
Supreme Soviet, including ratification of treaties |- 
and declaration of a state of war. The Presidium 
Supervises the work of the Council of People’s 
Commissars, selected by the Supreme Soviet, 
which acts as the executive and administrative 
organ of the State. 

The highest judicial organ is the Supreme 
Court, which, with the Special Courts, are elected 
by the Supreme Council for five-year terms. 

Land and natural resources are held in trust 
by the Government for the general population, ‘ 
though collective farms may hoid their land under Bee ee (1941) were 47,803,000,000 rubles. 
a system of perpetual leasehold. Natural resources | num elementary and second; 
are exploited by state trusts. The transwort system, | Schools (1941-1942) was 36,200,000 and 13,500 s 
as well as posts, telephones and telegraphs. are t schools were opened ( 
operated as Government departments. Industry is and universities also 
conducted almost, wholly by state enterprises. the 
output of private industries having declined to a 
fraction of one per cent of the industrial produc- 
tion. Some industrial enterprises are conducted by 
the cooperatives. r 

6 Communist Par 


Universal compulsory education for ¢ mks 
troduced for a four-year period (19309 te "a 
been extended to seven years, . : 
In the course of the first and second -¥ 
Plans new alphabets were adopted for 50 of 
minor nationalites that had never before poss 
a written language. In most cases the 
alphabet was adapted. 
Appropriations for th 


€ cultural needs of t 


with a registration of 
system of tuition was 
secondary schools 
Dae Sam tutions. Heretofor 
S_the only legalized There were (1940 
political organization in The Soviet Union, fhoush aggregate Aeculoee at Paes 000. tee numb 
non-party candidates are freely elected to public| public libraries increased from 40,300 (1933- 
office. The party’s directive body is the Central | to 245,000 (1941). The number of portable libre 
Com d he membership at  the| which serve the people in the remote districts 
executive body, the Political Bureau, which by delivered 30000900. eee he portable like 


virtue of its position of party leadership, makes rene th oe Joa ey ber ot be 


4 


the Government announced (Aug. 13, 1941) that 
© were 8,338 churches, mosques and synagogues 
€ country, 
mier Stalin approved plans (1943) for the re- 
blishment of all the early rights and privileges 
the Russian Orthodox Church and the new 
riarch ot All Russia, Metropolitan Sergius, was 
aily installed in the office that, except for a 
ef period after 1917, had been unoccupied since 
death of Patriarch Adrian 250 years ago. It 
the first ceremony of its kind since the Rus- 
revolution. Metropolitan Sergius died (May 
1944). He was succeeded by Metropolitan Alexei 
eningrad. 
ilitary training begins in the schools at the 
me of 12 when elementary courses are given for 
® hours each week. Pre-war military training 
ollows and at the age of 16 compulsory service 
gins and continues to the age of 50. No reliable 
gures on the strength of the Red Army are avail- 
ble but Commissar Voroshiloy said (1939) that 
he Army numbered 2,500,000. At the start of the 
ar between Russia and Germany it was estimated 
mat the U.S. S. R. had mobilized that number 
md thtis figure has been increased as the war has 
rogressed until the strength of the Army (1944) 
} Maintained at 15,000,000 or more. 
gures on the strength of the Air Force are not 
Jable but at the outbreak of the war it was 
mated Russia had more than 4,000 machines, 
lading fighters and bombers and one for low 
Wing attacks on infantry columns. 
he Soviet Navy has been undergoing reconstruc- 
‘since 1940 and the project was expected to be 
fMipleted (1943). Canals have been widened for 
passage of capital ships from the White Sea 
) the Gulf of Finland and the Baltic sea. Naval 
have been reconstructed and at Vladivostok, 
e have been stationed 60 submarines, half of 
m of the ocean-going type and. an equal number 
ery motor torpedo boats. The Navy (1940) 


'The Navy is distributed in four fleets, Baltic, 
ack Sea, Pacific and Northern Volga and Amur 
fiotillas. The’ Pacific fleet alone has more 
100 submarines: and warships, not including 
er surface craft. 
miral Nikolai G. Kuznetsov, Commissar of the 
» announced (July 27, 1940) that Russia would 
@ 168 warships to her fleet (1940-1941). He said 
fleet was increased (1939) by 112 ships. large 
$mall torpedo cutters included. ‘‘In 1940,’’ he 
d, ‘“‘we will get 168—that is a 50 per cent 
ease. If you consider the tonnage of 1939 as 
er cent, in 1940 the tonnage will be 200 per 


erman force invaded Russia (June 22, 1941) 
occupied large sections of territory including 
granary of the Ukraine. This territory has 
e been regained. 

Mssia declared war against Bulgaria (Sept. 
4) and an armistice was declared (Sept. 9, 
). The armistice with Rumania provided for 
return-to the U. S. S. R. of Bukowina and Bes- 
‘abia and the Soviet-Rumania frontier of June 


the entire economic L 
mtific and public health activity as well, is in 
peration in the U. S. S. R. This has taken the 
‘m of a. series of Five-Year Plans, with inter- 
diate annual schedules. 
Under the first Plan (completed at the end of 
broad bases for heavy industry were estab- 
d and mass-production was organized in many 
Many large-scale regional power plants were 
ructed. Agriculture was completely reorgan- 
on a collectivist basis. Under the second Plan 
2 gains were extended and am iniproved 
mic coordination was attained. An important 
for on the credit side was the rehabilitation and 
srovement of rail transport along with wide 
ension of the waterways system. e opening 
gation of the Northeast Passage a he 
opment of the Soviet Arctic were also notabl 
lishments. During the first Plan, 51,000,- 
Tubles- was expended on new capital con- 
tion; during the second Plan two and a half 
that amount.| The industrial output was 
r the first Plan; during the 
itional increase of 121% (April 
three months of the second 
istered, Grain production 
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increased 40 per cent under the second Plan. In- 
dustrial output in 1928 was 232.7% that of 1913; 
and in 1932 was 358.9% that of 1913. 

The annual output of Soviet industry has shown ° 
a six-fold’ increase during the past decade, the 
period of the first two Five-Year Plans. ; 

All large-scale industry in the U.S.S.R, is state- 
owned or operated by cooperative organizations, 
The state industries, which include all of the more 
important enterprises, account for more than 
99.97% of the total industrial output of the coun- 
try. They are operated under the supervision of 
the industrial commissariats. There are only a 
few scattered private industrial enterprises. 

The Government drafts annually from 800,000 to 
1,000,000 youths between 14 and 17 years for indus- 
trial training after which they work for the State 
for four consecutive years. 


Before the revolution agricultural methods were . 


extremely primitive. More than 60 per cent of the 
arable ‘land was held by, the imperial family, 
churches, large estates, and “‘kulaks,’”’ the re- 
mainder being parcelled out among some 16,000,000. 


peasant households whose average holding—divided | 


into three strips—was less than 14 acres. Grain 
area of collective farms increased from ‘187,500,000 
acres (1933) to 230,000,000 acres (1938). Grain 
area of individual peasant farmers dropped in 
this period frum 38,794,000 acres to 1,482,600 acres, 
or 0.6 per cent of the total grain area. 

The revolution released much new land for the 
peasants, but over a decade passed before the 
Soviet Government was able to effect a general 
change in the set-up. ‘The drive for collectiviza- 
tion began (1928-29) and today the bulk of the 
agricultural output as represented by large-scale, 
mechanized collective farms in which the peasant 
holdings are pooled. There were 243,000 collective 


of rubles 


(1933), 5,662,000,000; (1937), 14,180,000,000; (1939), 


18,300,000,000. : 

The backbone of mechanization in Soviet agri- 
culture is furnished by the machine and tractor 
stations, each of which serves collective farms 
within its area. These stations operated (1940) 
523,000 tractors and 182,000 combines. f ¢ 

The length of airlines in the U. S. S. R. (1940) 
was approximately 100,000 miles. Transport avia- 
tion carried (1939) 307,000 passengers, 11,500 tons 
of mail and 39,654 tons of cargo. By the end of 
the Third Five-Year Plan it is expected ‘450,000 
persons will be carried annually. . 

Electric power development and operation in 
the Soviet Union is conducted under a unified sys- 
tem on a single technical and organizational foun- 
dation. Under this system a series of large r 
gional power plants serves the principal industrial 
and mining sections of the country. High voltage 


grid networks covering wide areas link the regional ~ ; 


plants’ There are some 75 regional plants in op- 
eration, furnishing three-fourths of the country’s 
power supply. { ; 
The budget refiects the economic progress of the 
Soviet Union because of the high degree of sociali- 
zation of the nation. The first ‘firm’ budget 
(1923-1924) balanced at 2,317,600,000 rubles. 
Budgets (in thousands of rubles) for the last 


seven years follow: Receipts Expenditupes 
TOA gs 2 oO . 127,571,000 124,000,000 
TOSOM 8 «gene 5 oy ...- 156,097,000 156,097,000 
1940 . . 183,955,000 183,955,000 
ES i Sars tN kee Aas 222,375,000 216,052,000 
gE Oe ee A aes ees 182,841,000 182,841,000 
1943 spate SR: oe 249,576,000 249,576,000 
IS4 35S 8) ar ., .245,600,000 600, 


The 1944 budget provides 128,300,000,000 rubles 
for the prosecution of the war. F 
The nominal value of the rubie is 19 cents, but 
accurate conversion into American money figures 1s 
impossible because of the lack of an open market. 
The number of workers (1940) was 30,400,000 and 
the estimate (1941) was 31,600,000. The wage fund. 
(1940) was 161,000,000,000 rubies and the estimate 
(1941) 175,000,000,000. State and Cooperative retall 
trade reached a value of 174,500,000,000 rubles 
(1940), with an estimate of 
Here are the figures on daily output im tons: 


1940 1937 _ 
ree ae ds Sere Py on Lip daceeloe 
with. gas: ......--....-.97-88, -86,000 — 

gF iron . Na et Ae ees 46-47,000 000 
Steel .. Loe ane Op eae. 68-59,000 50-51,000 — 


The volume of capital investments “in the na-— 
tional economy (1940) reached nearly papa 
rubles, and for the three years of the third Five- 
Year Plan reached 108,000,000,000 rubles. During 
fhese three years 2,900 new factories, plants, power 
Stations and other industrial plants were put into 
operation. The average annual growth of pro- 


duction during these three years was 13%. 


197,000,000,000 (1941) 


— ee ae 


Oe 
oe 
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25, 1942) and with Vichy France (May: 12, 1943). 


cs 
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ri uction.in rubles was: ° t les ae ey 

ae productiges in 5 $541 (Plan) : ee Vatican City 
95,500,000,000 . 137,500.000,000 i tee Gace . (CITTA DEL VATICANO) 
The State Bank is the center o e bankin . Ad Sagara aot Populati 
system. It has a monopoly of short term loan ne oy Lo Cy es—. a 


operations and it is the only bank of issue. It also ; ‘ ; 
foreign trade operations. The Popes for many centuries, with some’ sligi 
Diner saris ore the Prombank 2 interruptions, held temporal sovereignty over ma 


Other e the Prombank (Industrial Bank), ; i 
maich Beets paler cams pet cals wed (the eee San A peaaporte ee cd 
ies; Agricultural Ba: ,. whic. sea to sea, comprising “! ic 5 q 
ee aon miles, with a Hopuiation. in the nineteenth cent 


finances capital investments in socialized agri- : i 1 
‘ All-Union Cooperative | of more than 3,000,000. This territory in the 7 
Bereclunich a aseeas os of Pius IX. was incorporated in the Kingdom 


Bank), which finances capital construction © for 3 

cooperative it eeeeet ous Coons fee onl povere sy bea pore Mere Bs 3 
i hi kombank entra an. or |} to the palaces o: e Va 2 
Public Uillities), ‘ehis s Rome and the villa of Castel Gandolfa, Ba 


Public Utilities), which finances municipal public 3 1 
housing “y Italian law (May 13, 1871). This law also guarz 


utilities. housing projects and the building of j V 
new cities. =) teed to the Pope and. his successors in the chair 
Soviet currency has circulation only within the | St.. Peter a yearly indemnity of 3,225,000 — 
Soviet Union, both exports and imports. thereof ($622,425 at par of exchange), which allo 
being prohibited by law. All payments abroad are however, remained unclaimed and unpaid. 
made. in gold or foreign currency. Gold mining has Final settlement of the Roman. question ¢ ais 
-increased rapidly of recent years and the Soviet | after. negotiations (begun Oct. 4, 1926), when = 
Union is said to stand’second among the nations in | Treaty of Conciliation, the Concordat andi > 
gold production. No official figures for output are | financial convention were signed in the Late 
given. ¢ Palace (Feb. 11, 1929) by Cardinal Gasparrijg 

The Soviet Government exercises a monopoly of | Premier Mussolini. The treaty_was duly ratified 
foreign trade, under the Commissariat for Foreign | the Pope and by the Italian Parliament (May } 
Trade, and both exports and imports are regulated | and 25) and signed by the King (May 27) 23 
in accordance with the country’s system of planned | became effective (June 7) by exchange of ratifid 
economy. The Commissariat maintains trading | tioh at the Vatican. } 
bureaus in foreign countries. In addition some (For summary of the Lateran ‘Treaty, see. Tl 
of the large industrial syndicates buy equipment | World Almanac for 1930, pages 717, 718, and 
abroad under the supervision of the Commissariat. | 1931 pages 716-18) . _ ; 

Vatican City includes St. Peter’s, the Vatia 
Palace and Museum covering more than 13. acm 
the Vatican gardens, and neighboring bullae 
between Viale Vaticano and the Church. T qi 
buildings in Rome, although outside the bow 


Uruguay 
(REPUBLICA ORIENTAL DEL URUGUAY) 


Capital, Montevideo—Area, 72,153 square miles— 
Population (Jan. 1, 1938), 2,146,545. 


Uruguay, the smallest and one of the most-ad- 
vanced Republics in..South America, is bounded 
on the north and east by Brazil, on the south by 
the South Atlantic Ocean and the River Plata, and 
on the west by Argentina, the boundary line being 
the River Uruguay, which is navigable from the 
Plata to Salto, 200 miles north. Lying between 
latitudes 30° and 35° south and consisting of 
rolling grassy plains, it enjoys an extraordinarily 
healthy climate with a uniform temperature. More 
than 2,150,000 acres are under cultivation. The 
chief products are meat, wool, hides, corn, wheat, 
citrus fruits, rice, oats and linseed. The textile 
and wine making industries are important. 

The new constitution presented by the Constitu- 


+ 


Venezuela | 


(ESTADOS UNIDOS DE VENEZUELA): | 
Capital, Caracas—Area, 352,170 square mil 


Proportional representation in operation. Foreigners 
may become- naturalized without losing their 
former citizenship, 
rt ae Aopen ees ope Deputies have four- 
ear terms. e Fresident appoints a Cabinet of a 
nine from the parties which have a majority in Powala tion, (eensts,: 1080) 3,539,784 
Parliament. President and Ministers are subject to Venezuela is 
votes of censure. The President is Juan Jose de | America and 
Amezaga (elected Nov. 29, 1942 to a term expiring 
March 1, 1947). \ 
Much of the Uruguayan code of advanced social 
legislation was written into the constitution, which 


; gree north | 
Uruguay broke off relations with the Axis (Jan, bolpt is 22 


Uruguay has a small standing Army with vol- 


untary service and a National Militia, nominally | coastal regions, becom: 


~ 100,000, where service is compulsory in event of | and 6,000 feet, 


lation 
is eng 


those between 19 and 45 for service in the terris ‘ 
torial force and liable only for garrison duty in ports ar 
home distriets. The police force consists of 5,000} -rubbi 


men with a mounted police of 400. » Machin 


chemicals and drugs. 


, » pe L. ath of 


one of 
rid. 


Wo ‘copper, coal, sait, 
Diamonds are also 


extends from 


i The con- 
_ necting railway is 23 miles long. In all 
“has more than 6,000 miles of highways. beanie 
Venezuela has had many revisions of its Consti- 
ee a ae the first oe ig 2 (4819). That 
* orce was promulgated (July 11, 3 
ovides for a President, Ba bg eh 


' tion insurance, recognition of trades unions and 
collective bargaining, an eight-hour day, and a 
revised banking law requiring banks to keep 80% 
of their deposits invested in Venezuela. Men over 
» 21 have suffrage. 

_ _ Isaias Medina Angarita was elected President by 
' Congress (April 28, 1941). 

3 The President must be Venezuelan by birth, at 
deast 30 years of age. and may not be a cleric. 

The term is for five years. Cabinet members must 
“possess the same qualifications. 
Venezuela broke off relations with Germany, 
p italy and Japan (Dec. 31, 1941) and with Vichy 
| Prance (Nov. 27, 1942). Constitutional guarantees 
| for labor and industry were suspended (1942) to 
ve the President power to mobilize the economic 
forces of the nation. 

The language is Spanish and Roman Catholic is 
the religion of the majority of the people, but 
) religious freedom is guaranteed. All education, 
"including college, is free. Primary and secondary 
education are compulsory. Military service is obli- 
" gatory for all persons, 18 to 45. Volunteers serve 
ne year; those drawn by lot two years; those re- 
x Tuctant to serve three years, all ‘these remaining 

‘im the reserve until 45. The strength of the active 
@ Army is approximately 10,000. The Navy consists 
‘of several gunboats and minor craft. ; 
The monetary unit is the bolivar with a nominal 
value of $.30. , 
Revenues (1943-1944) were 316,693,000 bolivares 
‘and expenditures 348,501,000. 


Yugoslavia 


(KRALJEVINA JUGOSLAVJA) 
uf aie, Belgrade—Area, 95,558 square miles— 
opulation (estimated 1940) 16,200,000. 
_ The Kingdom of the Yugoslavia, populated by 
the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, is bounded by Ger- 
‘many (Austria), Hung and Rumania on the 
north, by Rumania and ‘Bulgaria on the east, by 
‘Greece in the south, and Italy (Albania), the 
driatic Sea and Italy on the west. 
" Serbia, which had since the Battle of Kosovo, 
(1389) been a vassal principality of Turkey, was 
tablished as an independent kingdom by the 
eaty of Berlin (July 13, 1878). After the Balkan 
‘ars (1913) her boundaries were enlarged by the 
* annexation of Old Serbia. The Government of 
“Austria-Hungary laid the assassination of the 
“Archduke Franz Ferdinand (June 28, 1914) to a 
‘Serbian plot and by invasion following her ulti- 
matum brought on the World War (1914-18). 
“Serbia was overrun and suffered enormously, but 
hed the invaders 


e reoccupied 
At the dissolution of the 


‘ 


Grenta Green, a small village in the southern 
art of Scotland, close to the English porder, be- 
came a favorite place for eloping couples from 
@ngland immediately after the English Marriage 
> aw was tightened up in the Eighteenth Century. 
later tequirement that both parties,to a marriage 
ust have been residents Scotland for 12 days 
destroyed some of the use ess of Gretna Green 
spur-of-the-moment marriage. Most of the 
away marfiages were performed over the anvil 
the village smithy, These over-the-anvil wed- 


E 


Gretna Green—Haven of Elopers 
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Croatia, Slovenia, Dalmatia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, 
Voyvodina and the former’ independent state 
Montenegro as well voted the reunion in one com- 
mon and independent state, together with Serbia. 
This union was proclaimed and became effective 
(Dec. 1, 1918) with Peter I of Serbia as King of 
the new “Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes,’’ later officially named “The Kingdom of 
Yugoslavyia.’’ King Peter I was succeeded on his 
death (1921) by his son Alexander I, who was 
assassinated (Oct. 9, 1934) at Marse.tles, France, 
by a terrorist. Crown Prince Peter (born Sept. 6, 
1923) was proclaimed King (Oct. li, 1934) with a 
regency of three members until he became of age, 
The Regency resigned (March 27, 1941) under 
the pressure of a national uprising two days after 
the cabinet of Premier Dragisha Cvetkovich had 
joined the Tri-Partite Pact (Axis Powers). King 
Peter appointed a new cabinet with Gen. Dustan 
5 Sagan a chief et icy Air Corps, as Prime Min.” 
ister. e resigned (Jan. 11, 1942). The PB \ 
iar eg Dr. Ivan Subasitch. ‘ Be ee 
ing Peter was married to Princess Alexan 
of Greece (March 20, 1944) in London, bb 
The legislative power is vested in the King, the 
Senate and the Chamber of Deputies. The coun- 
try under the constitution of 1931 is a parliamen- 
tary and hereditary monarchy. The Senate con- 
sists of members elected for six years, half ot has: 
whom are re-elected every three years. The King . 
may nominate as many as the number elected. 
Members of the Chamber of Deputies are elected 
for four years by direct vote of the people. Al) © 
males over the age of 21 have suffrage. a 
The original 33 provinces were abolished (1930) 9 « 
and the country divided into nine banats (counties) _— 
and the district of Belgrade. Gxt 
Germany invaded Yugoslavia (April 6, 1941) and «= 
Hungary followed five days later, King Peter es- 
caped and established a refuge government in Lon- 
don and later transferred it to Cairo. Italy, Al- 
bania and Bulgaria took slices out of the country’ © 
and there were recreated Montenegro and Croatia, . 
Serbia was reduced to its pre-1918 proportions. 1 
All male inhabitants over the age of 21 have 
the right to vote. The last general election to’ 
Parliament (Dec. 11, 1938) resulted_in the choice 
of 373 Deputies. An autonomous Croat province 
was created (1939) with its own Parliament (Sabor) 
to deal with its own administrative; cultural, : 
economic and financial problems. At the same 
time free elections with the secret ballot and free- 
dom of the press were guaranteed. tng: 
The monetary unit is the dinar with a nominal — 
yalue of $.23 until the occupation by Germany. * 
The budget (1939-1940) estimated revenue of 12.- 
786,000,000 dinars and expenditures of 11,920,000,- — 
00 ag 


0. 8 
Elementary education is nominally nee 2 
and free. "There are universities at Belgrade. 
Zagreb, Lyublyana, Skoplye and Subotica. All re- — 
.ligions’ are recognized and enjoy equal rights 
Serbian-Orthodox ranks first followed by the ; 
Roman Catholic. j Li x? 
Under the law of 1931 Army service was com- — 
pulsory for men between the ages of 21 and 50: r 
Service in the active Army was for 20 years, with 
two years under the colors. As a final measure men 
can be taken between the ages of 17 and 21 and 50 
and 55. Service trom 40 to 50 is in the second : 
base of the reserve. It was estimated the countty ~~ 
could mobilize an Army of 1,000,000. The Air Force _ 
has a strength of approximately 600 craft. The — Me 
Navy consists of minor vessels. a oy 


Agriculture is the basic industry, for Yugoslavia 
is a country of small peasant holdings, and it is 
closely followed by cattle raising and forestry. Wy 
These furnish occupation for 85% of the popula- =~ 
tion, Nearly one-third of the area is covered with 
forests (19,068,637 acres), about 60% (35,963,159 | x 
acres) is devoted to agriculture, and of this, 80%), 2 
is sown to cereals. fhe chief crops are wheat. — = 
parely. rye, oats, corn, hops and grapes. The prin- a 
cipal minerals ‘are coal, iron, copper, chrome-ore. 
lead, salt and rane one country is the largest © 
producer of copper in rope. va 

r navigation of the Danube and the — 
bbe het 3 Split and Sushak, with excel- 2 3 


+ 4 
gt 


Sava is important. 


lent docks, are the largest of the 58 ports, 


, he 


SL - 


dings were made possible by a law of Scotland that. 
a ee and woman were legally married if they 
exchanged their vows before a witness. ‘ ve 
In the United States the name of Gretna Green 
spread to those border places where eloping couples — 
or those from states where marriage laws Were) ray 
strict and required a wait between the time of the 
issuance of the license and the performance of the i ie 
marriage ceremony could be married quickly, There = 
were many in the country but recently most states 
have tightened their marriage laws and the Gretria 
Greens have been forced out of business. Nat 


. 


¢ scientist, Alfred B. Nobel, inventor of dynamite, on his death (Dec. 10, 1896) bequest 

$5,008, rts Pa interest of which should he distributed yearly to those who had most contributed 
nefit mankind during the preceding year. J 

Ranches and ehemiatey awards are made by the Swedish Academy of Science; those for medici: é 

or physiology by the Stockholm Faculty of Medicine; those for literature by the Swedish Academy of 

Literature; those for peace by a committee ot five persons elected by the Norwegian Parliament (Storth- - 

The: Nobel Fund iis managed by a board of directors 


ing). 


is 
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The Alfred B. Nobel Prize Winners ~~ 


Swedish Government. 


der made the express stipulation in his will that ‘‘no consideration whatever shall be paid j 
teks perionulite of the candidates, that is to say, that the most deserving be awarded the prize, | 
whether of Scandinavian origin or not.’’ In the following table the national 
time of the award is given. In cases of double nationality, the nation of bi 


to the : 
The prizes were worth $40,555 in 1935. | 
ne = 


, the head of which is appointed by. the > 


ity of the winner dt the: 
rth is added. 6 


ai 


Medicine and 


Peace 


y 


AG 


..|M, Planck (G.) 
-|J. Stark 


(Swi.) 
-|Albert Einstein (G.) 
..| Niels Bohr (Dn.) 
.|R. A. Millikan (A,) 


.|K. =. G, Siegbahn 


+10 
.|D 


Physics Chemistry Physiology Literature 
6 )|S. H. van't Hoff/E. A. von Behring|R. F, A. Sully/H..Dunant (Swi) 
tae oT D. ® G. Prudhomme (F.)|Fr, Passy (F.) © 
,|H. A. Lorentz (D.) |E. Fischer (G.) a = pe Ross/Th. Mommsen (G.)|E. eee Bao } 
A wi. y 
P. Zeeman (D.) A. Gobat (Swi.) | 
.|H. A. Becquerel S. A. Arrhenius N. R. Finsen (Dn.) |B. Bjornson (N.) |Sir W. R. Cremer ° 
(F.) born Poland| (Swe.) (E.) 


P. and Marie Curie 
(F.) born Poland 


-|Lord Rayleigh (E.) 
.|Ph. Lenard (G.) 
.|J. J. Thomson (E.) 
-|A. A. Michelson 
HG: Lippmann (F.). 


. Marconi (1.) 
F, Braun (G.) 
J. as van der Waals 


(D. 
4 Ww. Wien (G.) 
-|Gustaf Dalen 
(Swe.) 
.|H. Kamerlingh- 


Onnes (D.) 


..|M. von Laue (G.) 
.|W. o 


H. Bragg (E,) 


W. LL. Bragg (E.) 


-|Not awarded 
.|Prof. Charles G, 


Barkla (E.) 


(G.) 
C. E. Guillaume 


(Swe.) 


h mont (P. 
.|Jas. Franck (G.) Richard Zsigmondy|Not awarded G. B. say (E.) 
Gust. Hertz (G.) (G.), born Aus, } ; A. Chamberlain (& 
-|Jean B. Perrin (F.)|T, Svedberg (Swe.)|Johan Fibiger (Dn.) Slguors, G. Deledda) Aristide Briand (F 
G . G. Stresemann (G 
-|Arth. Compton (A.)|Heinrich Wieland |J. Wagner Jauregg|/Henri Bergson (F.)|Ludwi ui ) 
a. (G.) - (Aus.) . saber Yarn Ferd Buisson Gal 
.W. Richards’n(®) |Adolt.windaus (G.)/Dr. Ch. Nicolle (F.)/Mrs, S. Undset (N.)| Not awarded i 
tie Gry” 2° Bros-|A. Harden (E.) “/¥. G. Hopkins (i)|Thomas Mae OY. 
lie (F.) & H. von Euler,| “& 0, Eykman 7] ones MAE GES Sirs | 
Chelpin B, (Swe.);| (D.) | 
Chandrasekhara Saab ae? D 1 ui 
4 L r. Karl Land- Sinclair * 86 6 y 
tea Raman /Hans Fischer (G.) Asia 3 (A.), born} _ se si taal ee 
; ustria : 
'.|Not awarded Carl Bosch (G.) &lOtto Warburg (G.)|Erik A. Karlfeldt |Dr.N M.Butier(A.) 
.. |W. Heisenberg (G.) Wee ‘ Charles 8. Sherring: John Claleeorts Now warded “ 
(A,) ton (2) &= DD.) (B,) -f a anaes 
= ; 
-|P. A. M, Dirac (E.)|Not awarded ‘ . Me 
& erwin Behroc- Lae Garvan Ce es Norman Angell ( 
nger (Aus, 
-|Not awarded fl. C, Urey (A,) SB Mae ret We Luigi Pirandello (I.)| Arthur Henderso: 
urphy (A. - Cae 7 
G.H, Whipple(A. ’ 
-/James Chadwick |Frederick Joliot &|Hans § emann (G. | 
(E.) wife (Irene Curie) it G) ei sh Cree Onan 
Carl D. Anderson |Peter J. W. Debye|Sir Henry H. Dale Bugene 0'] g 
(A) (G.), born’The ) © Prot. Otto bates os ee - i Tames 
V. F, Hess (Aus.) Netherlands ewi (Aus.) ; : 


a 

Institute of Inter- - 
national Law { 
Baroness von Sutt- - 


I. P. Pavlov (R.) 
R. Koch (G.) 


F. Mistral (F.) 
J. Echegaray (Sp.) 
H. Sienkiewicz (P.) 


apabaes Ramsay 
A. yon Baeyer (G.) 


ner (Aus.) q 
H. Moissan (F.) C. Golgi (1.), S. Ra-|G. Carducci (1.) Th. Roosevelt (A.) 
mon y Cajal (Sp.) j / 
E. Buchner (G.) E. T. Moneta 


Cc. os A. Laveran /R. Kipling (&.) 


E, Rutherford (E.)|/P. Ehrlich (G.) R. Eucken (G.) 
j E. Metchnikoff 

. (G. F.), born 

Russia 


Th. Kocher (Swi.) |Selma Lagerlof 
(Swe. 


(Gi) 
L, Renault (F.)  ~ 
K. P. Arnoldson 

(Swe.) Bi 
F. Bajer (Dn.) 
A MF, Beernaert 


carpet (B.) | 
W. Ostwald (G.) Baron de Constant 


; (F.) : 
O. Wallach (G.) A. Kossel (G.) P. Heyse (G.) et pote Bureau 
wi. 
Marie Curie (F.j, A.Gullstrand (Swe.)|M. Maeterlinck (B.)|T. M, C. Asser (D. 
born Poland e . H. Fried (Aus.) 
V. Grignard (F.) A, Carrel (A.), born|G, Hauptmann (G.)/Elihu Root (A.) ~ 
P. Sabatier (F.) France <i 


A. Werner (Swi.) 
T. W. Richards(A. 
R. Willstatter (G. 


Not awarded 


Cc. Richet (¥F.) 
)|R. Barany (Aus.) 
)| Not awarded 

Not awarded 


Not awarded 


R. Tagore (Ben 

Not awarded 

Romain Rolland 
) 


(F. 
Verner von Heiden-|Not awarded 
stam (Swe.) . 
K. Gjellerup (Dn.) |International Red i 
HY poopiiaen Cross of Geney. 
nm. 


L. Bourgeois (#,) | 
Anatole France (F.) fares fae ie ey : 
ei A e 
F. W. Aston (E.) |A. V. Hill (E.) & |J. Benavente (Sp.) |F. Nanse Wise) 
: QO. Meyerhof (G.) 
Fritz Pregl (Aus.) 


)) 

uJ 

nm (N.) Py 

¥F.G.Banting (Can.)|W. B. Yeats (Irish)|Not awarded. 
& Dr. J. J. R , 


g.) |H. LaFontaine (8. 
Not awarded 


Not awarded 


Not awarded 


Prof. F. Haber (G.)|Not awarded 
Not awarded Jules Bordet (B.) 
Walther Nernst (G.)/A. Krogh (Dn.) 


Fred’k Soddy (B.) |Not awarded 


Not awarded 
Carl Spitteler (Swi. 
Knut Hamsun (N. 


Not awarded 
W’'drow Wilson (A,) j 


McLeod (CG 


an.) | 
Not awarded W. Einthoven D.) Wladyslaw Re 


y- |Not awarded “ « 
C. G. Dawes (A. 


vf 
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Medicine and 
Physics Chemistry Physiology Literature Peace 


A shoe an Davis- aes N. Haworth/|Prof. Albert von iy 3 M. du Gard] Viscount Cecil of 
CB.) 


m (A. ( Szent-Gyoéreyi Chek d (B. 
George is Thomp-}Paul eae (Swi.) (Hung.) * ee ee 
‘ an wn 
fi Enr.co Fermi (1.) |Richard Kuhn(G.)* beara Heymans |Pear! Buck (A.), |Nansen internat’ 
Ae (B. -| born China of Office for Refu- 


mer Can'parents| gees at Geneva 
1939. |E. O. Lawrence (A.)|A. and te tu (G.)*,|Prot. Gerhard Do- Eemil Sillanpaa 


a ne Ruzicka magk (G.)* (Finn.) 
oe Swi 
1943. .|Otto Stern (A.) Tacore Hevesy Edw. A. Doisy (A.) 
y (Hun.) Henrik Dam (Dn.) 
1944 _|Isador Isaac Rabi Jos. Erlanger (A.) |Johannes V. Jensen 
uC (A) Herb.S.Gasser (A. |__ (Dn.) 


“NOTE—A., American; Arg., Argentine; Aus., Austrian; B., Belgian; Beng., Bengalian; Can., Cana- . 
‘dian; D., ile Dn., "Danish; E., English; F., French; G., German; Hun., Hungarian; pe Ttalian: ° 
N., Norwegian; Polish: ., Russian; Sp., Spanish: Swe., Swedish: Swi., ‘Swiss. *Declined. ‘ 

No 1940, Te or 1942 Nobel prizes were announced. 

. The 1944 award for medicine was worth 121,841 | winners. The 1943 prize was worth 123,690 kroner 
Eroner ($29,059.08) to be divided between the two | ($29,500.07) and also to be divided by the winners 


American-Owned Property in Foreign Countries 


Source: United States Treasury; data are preliminary and as of May 31, 1943 


Europe Newfoundland ; Sern 25,000,000 
‘Austria Be Vides ices |. Web. toate acl $180,000,000 Total eee VE ye -4,400,000,000 
Mate DPtAtes...... 0 2. 5. ewes Ares 20,000,000 West Indies 
Belgium .. 8 E> RE sae 110,000,000 | Cuba leet ya ae $785,000.000 _ 
‘ Baste aut sis 10,000.000 | Dominican Republic...,./..../......., 45,000,000 
ete AE SAS Fes h FI 260,000,000 | Hattl. "5 <0 4 Aa a cee 15,000,000 
Pe te aw 68,000;008 “tnd West Indies... 17. /.-.1 tase: 75,000,000. 
dots bitch Cees 35,000,000 wotel 5 Pe ie: =. Seas 7 920,000,006 a 
aa ab vse eee 370,000.000 gg America and Mexico P ‘s 
. .1,290,000,000 | Costa Rica..... 


eee. So uv eucastereerets++++ 140,000,000 | Guatamala * 
~ 8 chy ORE 5 i 55,000.000 | Honduras 

LE Se One ee eres ... 265,000,000 | Nicaragua .... 
] Peas i _..,... 215,000,000 | Panama ... 
40,000,000 | Salvador at ic tt baa 
a tA 255,000,000 | Mexicd ..........- 


‘Rumania ..... ; _. 65,000,000 : 
| Spain, incl. Canary Island 110,000,000 | Argentina .... 


ie Tag Rg gene ee ee Tes 30,000,000 Uruguay <...°. : 
ay } Siege etie tLe . . 4,635,000,000 enezuela ... aL et 
Canada and Newfoundland Other | South Americn. 0... caldee ee 30/000,000 


World eat of. Wheat and Corn 
Source: G. J. S. Broomhall, Liverpool; figures soe foe of bushels 


hea’ med, sts by Countries Named 
v a seal We Se Goentree tytn ‘otal for all Countries 


—_— 
North | Argen- | Aus- Argen- Black North ; South 


Am/’ica tina tralia | Russia | Total tina Sea Amica: Africa 
ae 276.752| 183,343 47,114 
137109 332,413 10,840 
57,764 528 1 , 17,643 
152,232 iy 367,543 20,171 
76,218} 133,620 aera 
175,743 4,496 093} 125,379 12, 

135,6' 2,368) 74,942 4,140 

85, 112| 36583] 22,412) .......| 94,171 = 

by Ce ee Beyer ee 

f Ss 

Crop Lands of the World a 

Source: hae Year Book of Agriculture, i ta 

Arable Arable ‘ 

land land 


a es i = buses 
aay SANS be 8,968: |} 0 
Bre pees att 8 Swi ei dia (British Prov.)| 310,585 . 
ar 7S. 1} 553,296 Thai alae States) -. ae 


Tunisia.......- 5 
Union So. Africa... . 
merece 


New "Zealand xe 


NOrway .-..--++---+- 


; v later than 1936. : : ae 
eee evens neuen fo ane . Bar: 


. 


~ 
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Religion—The Popes; the Apostles Creed — 


f J 


RELIGIOUS INFORMATION 


Source: Annuario Pontificio 


Anti-Popes are inserted in boldface. (Anti- 
Popes were illegitimate claimants of or pretenders 
to the papal throne.) The Popes who resided at 
Avignon are marked with (A.) c. = circa (about). 

The Pope’s temporal title now is: Sovereign of 
-the State of Vatican City: Formerly it was, 


Chronological List of Popes | 


a 


Sovereign of the Temporal Domains of the Holy | 
Roman Church. ot 
The Pope’s spiritual titles are: Vicar of Christ, 
Successor of St. Peter, Bishop of Rome, Archbishop 
and Metropolitan of the Roman Rrovince, Primate | 
of Italy, Patriarch of the West, Supreme Pontiff 
of the Universal Church. ) 


ate | Date j Date Date al 
Cons.! Name of Pope ||Cons.} Name of Pope |/Cons.| Name of Pope ||Cons.| Name of Pope 
TEES 
42 |St. Petrus 619 |Bonifacius V. 984 |Joannes XIV. 1352 |Innocentius VIL 
67 |St. Linus 625 |Honorius L 985 |Joannes XV. -) 
78 |St. Cletus |. 640 |Severinus 996 |Gregorius V. 1362} Urbanus V. (A.)- 
90 |St. Clement I. 640 |Joannes IV 997 |Joannes XVI. 1370 |Gregorius XI. (A.) 
100 |St. Anacletus 642 |Theodorus I. 999 |Sylvester IT 1378 |Urbanus V1. . 
112 |St. Evaristus 649 |St. Martinus I, 1003 | Joannes XVII. 1378 
121 |St. Alexander I. 655 |St. Eugenius L 1003 |Joannes XVIII. 1389 
132 |St. Sixtus. I. 657 |St. Vitalianus 1009 |Sergius IV 394 
142 |St. Telesphorus 672 |Deusdedit II. 1012 |Benedictus VIII 5 ; : 
(154 |St. Hyginus 676 |Donus I. 1024 |Joannes XIX 1404 | Innocentius VI. ~ 
cle |e antec | Seb Re ges? | AMEE pemeaecag De | 48s (Chere Si 
. . Leo IL. 
€175 |St. Soterus 684 |St. Benedictus II.|| 1046 lane ory | 1410 [Joanne eit 
c182 |St. Eleutherus 685 |Joannes V. 1048 |Damasus Ii 1417 s V, t 
193 |St. Victor I. 686 |Conon 1049 |St. Leo IX. 1424 |Clement VIII. 
203 |St. Zephyrinus 687 |St. Sergius I, 1055 |Victor II 431 |Eugenius IV. ~~ 
| 221 |St. Calixtus I. 701 |Joannes VI. 1057 |Stephanus X. 1440 |Fe: 5 : 
227 |St. Urbanus I. 705 |Joannes VIL. 1058 |Benedictus X. 447 | Nicolaus V. a 
233 |St. Pontianus 708 |Sisinnius 105% | Nicolaus II 1455 | Calixtus IIT. ie 
238 |St. Anterus 708 |Constantinus I. 1061 _|Honorius II 1458 | Pius II 3 “ 
239 |St. Fablanus 715 |St. Gregorius IT. 1 |Alexander Il. 1464 Paulus 1, = 
253, |St. Cornelius 731 |St. Gregorius III. |} 1073 |St, Gregortus VII.|| 1471 |Sixtus IV, g- 
255 |St. Lucius I. 741 |St. Zacharius 1080 |Clement III I] 1484 | Innocentius Vil 
257 |St. Stephanus,I. 752 |Stephanus IT. 1087 |Victor lit — 492 | Alexander VI. : 
260 St. Sixtus IT. 752, |St.. Stephanus III.|} 1088 Urbanus IT 1503 | Pius TIT Al 
261 |St. Dionysius 757 |St. Paulus I. 1099 |Paschalis II 1503. | Julius IT. ¥ 
272 |St. Felix I. ; 768 |Stephanus IV. 1118 |Gelasius II 513 |Leo X mt 4 
275 |St. Eutychianus 771 |Hadrianus I. 1118 |Gresorius VIII 2 on 
283 |St. Caius 795 |St. Leo IIT. 1119 |Calixtus IT Z 
296 {St. Marcellinus 816 |St. Stephanus V. |}-1124 |Honorius IL ae 4 
304 |St. Marcellus I. 817 |St. Paschalis I, 1136 |Innocentius It 
309 {St. Busebius 824 |Eugenius II. 1130 |Anacietus II. a 
311 |St. Melchiades 827 |Valentinus 1138 |Victor IV i ‘ iN { 
314 |St. Sylvester I. 827 |Gregorius IV. 1143 |Celestinus Il 5 
337 |St. Marcus 844 |Sergius II. 1144 |TLucius I By 
341 |St. Julius T 847 |St. Leo IV. 1145 |Bugenius II. 
352 |St. Liberius 855 |Benedictus III. 1153 | Anastasius IV = 
363 |St. Felix IT. .858 |St. Nicolaus T. 1154 |Hadrianus Iv. 
367 |St. Damasus 867 |Hadrianus IT. 1159 | Alexander IIE os 
* 366 |Ursinus 872 |Joannes VIII. 1159 ne 7 | 
384 |St. Siricius 882 |Martinus IT. 1164 |Paschalis III ; 
399 |St. Anastasius I. 884 |St. Hadrianus III.|] 1181 Lucius Itt= 
402 |St. Innocentius I. 885 |Stephanus VI. 1185 |Urbanus Ii 
417 |St. Zosimus 891 |Formosus 1187 |Gregorius VIII 
438 |St Bonifaclus I. || 896 |Bonifacius vi. || 1187 [anes 
423 |St. Celestinus I, 896 {Stephanus VII. 1191 |Celesti Ilr 
dio (ei cots” || Soe FRG, on, || 98 [Ramones th 
s 5 eodorus IT, 1216 |H ius ILE 
461 |St. Hilarus 898 |Joannes I eae 
ae ag Pe ncios San Benegietus Iv. 134 poe net 
» Felix i 4€0.V. 
492 St. Gelasius I. 903 |Christophorus tsa pcre aes Ty. 
496 |St, Anastasius 11. |} 904 |Sergius TLL. 1261 |Urbanus TV) 
Bid [St Honmisaas’ |] 343 [Ansstactus tm, |} 4265 |Ciemene tv: 
\. ‘an i 
523 |St. Joannes 1. 915 oannes x. 1376 yan crla 
526 st. Felix IV. 928 |T.eo VI. 1975 Iban 
Pay CAeepe Il. 43 Stephanus VIII. 1276 ee 
oannes IT, Joannes XI. 
535 |St. Agapetus I. 936 |Leo Vit. i344 Sbelaed a 
ae ee Favors Noe Stephanus Ix. 1285 oaveiee iv 
. ut Martinus IIL, 3 
555 |Pelagius I. 946 |Agapetus IT. tae ecole ne 
560 |Joannes III. 956 |Joannes XII. 1294 Be CHestinus ¥. 
574 |Benedictus 1, 963 |Leo VIII. 1303 (gonifacius VIIL 
578 |Pelagius II. 964 |Benedictiis Vv. 1305 |Bcnedictus XT. 
590 |st. Gregorius I, 965 |Joannes XIII. $316 dpe 
rie tae on Benedictus VI. , |] 1328 penne Xt 
: acius ITI, Donus II, 
08 |St. Bonifacius Iv.|| 974 |Bonifacius vin. || 1334 |Benedictus XTz. 
615 |St. Deusdedit. I, 975 -|Benedictus VII. Clement V1. (A.) 


Pius XII, while still a Cardinal, made a tour of the Unite i | 
contact with the heads of the Roman Catholic Church throughout ihe nation. om Sie tee ya be mong . 


years he made several appeals, for peace, 


The Apostles? Creed 


‘The English form of the Apostles’ Creed, as now 
said in the Roman Catholic Church, is as follows: 

“I believe in God, the Father Almighty, Creator 
of heaven and earth. And in Jesus Christ, His only 
Son, our Lord; who was conceived by the Holy 
Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, suffered under 
_ Pontius Pilate, was erucified, died, and was buried; 


He descended into hell; the third day He rose’ 
i ascended into heavens ait et) 


thence He shall come to 
dead. 


\ 
\ 


Roman Catholic Hierarchy 


Source: Apostolic Delegation, Washington 


At the head of the Roman Cathdlic Church is | Peter, Prince of the Apostles; Supreme Pontiff of 
‘the’Supreme Pontiff, Pius XII, Eugenio Pacelli, | the Universal Church: tes; Sup of the West: 
born at Rome, March 2, 1876, ordained priest | Primate of Italy; Archbishop and Metropolitan of 
April 2, 1899, consecrated bishop by Benedict XV, | the Roman Province; Sovereign of the State of the 
|May 13, 1917. proclaimed cardinal, December 16, | Vatican City. 


1929, and Secretary of State, February 7, 1930: The College of Cardinals, when complete, ? 
ena Pope as successor of Pius XI, March 2, 1939; RR art ine ES a 
a the Bentare vy See 2 Cardinal-Deacons. The College is the Senate of the 

"diene orders, a Bishop. His eccle- | Roman Church. The Cardinals advise the Pope and 
‘on cal title is: His Holiness, the Pope: Bishop of | elect his successor. The Cardinal-Bishops take 
€ and Vicar of Jesus Christ: Successor of St. ' their titles from the Suburban Sees of Rome. 


: Na- Year of] Year of 
nn.” Name __ ae Office or Dignity tionality | Birth Creat. 


Cardinal Bishops— 
| Gennaro Granito Pignatelli di 


MIN OMEC MSE 042! tele. roche ~3 Ostia sen AiDapa. Dean; Prefect 
Be ; oO e Ceremonial Co rs) i Soa Italian. .... 1851 1911 
Burico Gasparri............ Bishop of Velletri: Prefect of the Supreme 


Tribunal of the Apostolic Signature. ..... Italian. ... 
“Francesco os er ey heme “sy ae = tke eats ; 


.|Bishop of Frasesti: Vicar General of Rome; 
Fate of the Congregation of the Holy 


, ie SE eee ey ee |Italian. .... 1930 
mero Salotti...... 2.0.70 2.4 Biahopo ot Palestrina; Perfect of ces tree, 
fae SRIDGR. . es Fo Ae SoS ek oe S Italian.... 1933 
bin Sa AACR ow Bishop on Sabina and Poggio Mirteto. . . |Italian.... 1935 
a Sopa soe perchbishop of Naples: ejccsss ib 2h sess se Italian. ... 1916 | 
Archbishop of Breslau............. German. 1919 
Archbishop of Munich an sheers German 1921 
America: 1921 
s Ttalian 1923 
Gum Sih _. | Arehpriest of the Basilica of St Mary Major. |Italian.... 925 
-}Archbishop of Malines.........:...-..-2.. as 4 1927 
..|Arehbishop of Gnesna and Posnania......... Polish. .... 188 1927 
......-|Arehbishop of Seville...... Spanish... , | 1927 
Ce eae eee ee Archbishop of Strigonia, Primate ‘of Hungary Hungarian.| 1884 1927 | 
Archbishop of Milan Italian.....| 1880 1929. 
Patriarch, of Lisbon. . Portuguese] 1888 1929 | 
.| Archbishop of Palermo Italian....| 1874 1929 
Archbishop of Armagh Tis! 1sa1 1929 . 
Lane, < oe of Consistorial Congregation...... 130 
ee oe armed a the seers tor the Propaga- 
Gon:.of the Faith. 2.0.45. gusiee acae 1933 
Pes Goes es Datary of the Epes Archpreist and Prefect a3. 
of Saint Peter's. {I 1933 
Sera Faye wn 1933 | 
ee 933 
alee raed 1933 | 
1933 
beet icge et ohie cere 1935 
1935 
Oe ee on 1935 
S Ue sigmetha he weary 1935 - 
‘|Archbishop of Genoa.........-..-.---+.+-- Ital 1935 
4d, Se dar de of the 8. Oriental Congregation; 
President, of the Biblical Commission. . .. ... Fre! 1936 
Patriarch of Venice. ...-...--..0+- 6s. seees 1937 
eels. [Prefect of tne Gueted Congregation of Semi- : 
naries and Universities............:....-- I 1937 
2 At Re Archbishop of Lyons.......-......+-..,+-.|Freneh 1937 
milio Caccia Dominiont.. Zeit cwEs be a Smee = 08 SEE s Beye tnd t= iin ean al 1935 ; 
Ni ola Canali..............|President of the Pontifical Commission for 1935 
PE Ue 8? ee ae ee 1935 
flasimo Massimi.:.......-. Pres. te. Com. tor Oriental Codification Honk 


jovanni Mercati Librarian and Archivist of the Church . 


Roman Catholic Hierarchy of the United States 
Source: Apostolic Delegation, Washington By: 
tes—Archbishop Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, S.T.D., ae 
Rinostotie Delegste to the United States Luigi Raimondi, Joseph M. McShea and Reys. Donald 
'arroll and E. C, Daly, O.P. Assistant Secretaries—P. A. Skehan, O.P., and E. A. Heston, C.8.C. The 
ce of the Apostolic Delegate is at Ne¢ 3339 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 8, D. C. 


William D, O° (Aux.). 
jacinna holas, O. P1918 | Philadelphia Pa....D. J. Dougherty, Cardinal. 1303 
EOE tae ee BE ohring, Chea) {1987 ‘Hugh iL: Lamb ux.) 1936 
nver, Colo.......Urban J. Vebr.........-- 1931 Portland, Ore.. 
rroit, Mich Edward A. Mooney.....-- 1926 | St. Louis, Mo. 
Stephen Woznieki “Cain Bee rg SG oa 
ec. uae. 
pate, ome Soy Rann fee 1934 | San Antonia, Tex “Robert E; La Lucey... -s 
ees Gans pai deme t Se] pie eae fees 
i mte Fe, share n yrne 
Ky. +. Joba 4, \e Metuchen Aus.) 1941 | Washington, D.C. “Michael J. Curley. vee AT 


Wis... . Moses Ap. WOH Eire. land 1934 


; ARCHDIOCESES f 
8 Cons. See Archbishops Cons. 
nealing a caries: Press 1914 | New Orleans, La....Joseph F. Rummel, ..... ei 
anal John MeMamara (Aux.) . 1928 Newark, N. J....... Thomas J. Walsh......... 919 
. Richard J. Cushing .....-- ee at Boland (Aux.)..1940 © 
“Samuel A; Stritch........- 1931 New York. N. Y....F. J. Spellman........... 21932 
aS. . Bernard J. Shiel fAux.).... 1928 st Stephen J. Peaks (Aux. 31934 


DIOCESES 
‘ See Bishops 
osesscces>-sososeph R. Crimont, 9. J... ai? % 3 
eae W. Fitzgerald, 8. J. (Coad) .1 la... ...... Thomas Toolen. "02111! 19 
Albany, N. Y.. 3 oman fe Gib Las 19 : 

f n . Desmon F 
mee oe RT. Guilfoyle esa e 3 Ogdensburg, N. ¥.. .Bryan J. eno ae 
Amarillo, Texas Lawrence J. FitaSimon Oklahoma Okla: .Francis C. pallens Sones 
Baker City. Ore ....J. F. McGrath..... ¢ Omaha, Neb. ......James H. Ryan. . 

Belleville, Til.. .Henry Althoff . R Owensboro, K: . Francis R. Cotton, man 

\ Belmont Abbey. N. C.Vincent G. Taylor, me Paterson, N. J...... Thos. H. McLaugh in od oa 
Bismarck, N. .- Vincent J. Ryan.......... 1940 | Peoria, Il.. «. Joseph H. Schlarman..... 
Boise, Idaho........ ee Aiatloy pila sietelevares 15 Pitsbureh, F BP 

Y.....Thos olloy........ 
ce Bayenad ae eh Dee a 
Buffalo, N. Y -+ + Joseph A: Biirke (Aux.) ). 1943 
Be WES keg Edwar Ray deerer eee 
Burlingio Mi waster B. J. Eustace: Beh tin, chalet ey 1938 
Charleston, ie rn ape ne M Walsh... ieee 
cGovern. .........1912 | Reno, Nev......... 

i i io «..,-Joseph Schrembs*........ 1911 Richmond, Va......Andrew J. Brennan, 
e eveland, o oe Sragard F. Hopan (Co-ad, Utes ae L, Ireton eae ). 
Columbus, Ohio. .... Michael J. Ready............ Bec eeee, N. Y., .James EB, Kearney . 
Concordia, Kan.....Frank A. Bonk Bawsia phe dunveare ian 


Cures Christ, 16k Mave oe 3, Fla. . BY ws see. 1940) 


-. 1 Sac ‘Robert J. ‘Armstrong ims estore 
Crookston, Minn... Saginaw, ich a: }: Wm. F. Murphy.2.. tugs 
tah.. Duane G. Hunt......../.. 


San Diego.......... Chas. F. Buddy.......2.. 
' Des Moines. ....... . : ~ R.....James Davis............. < 
} aes, Minn, gene, G. 


Springfield’ Mass 
Stubenville, Ohio. 


, Green Bay, Wis.. --1908 | Toledo, Ohio....._: 
-Harrisburg, eke eae nebeoks: a 
_ Hartford, a, Conn ects Maurice F. McAuliffe... 1! Hees 
5 Henry J. O'Brien (Aux.) .._1940 ‘Va 
Helena, Mont...... Joseph M. Gilmore.....<. “oe H 
Honolulu, Hawaii . James J. Sweeney.........1941 | Wichita, Kan....... 


Kansas City, Mo.. -- Edwin V. O'Hara... 
La Crosse, Wis......A. 1. MeGavick..’°!°'"*7399 | Winona, Minn... ... 


Lafayette, Ind..." John G. Bennett. 
t pene Kaien, -B. Jeanmard 
Leavenworth, Kan’: 

Lincoln, aa RYO deci cise 


Manchester, N. H.. 
_ Marquette, Mich, . 


Roman eethclig’ Statistics for the Unied States | ‘ 
Source: Official Catholic Directory, copyrighted 1944, by P. J. Kenedy & Sons | 


Archdioceses Archdioceses 
_ ,, Dioceses, | Cler- |Chur-|Children Cagholle. Dioceses, | Cler- |Chur-|Children } Catholic | 
| Vicariates- sy ches | Attend.: Pop \|Vicariates- ey ches | Attend. Pop. 
iy Apostolic Apostolic : 


. Baltimore and Columbus. . 287] 151 26, 
; W: 1) 1,383 180 68,185) 426.782}|Concotdia. 11€ 96 he 
poeen. eel. 202 325 : or acai i oe i 
PeawGhicazo:..... on ‘ 
Cincinnati. Crookston: 68 50) 5, 

2 (3 ay Dallas 135 84 8, 
ES 224) 126] 11° 
137 96 5, 
110 70 10, 

119 49 4. 

268 119 19 

287 5 15, 


55 1 5 
: 241 113 18,835, 
Gand Fe a 190, seal" a2 
oy, ae an apids ’ 986 
i -Bt: Paul... 5 Great Falls.. 89 51 7 
San Antonio, Green Bay. 370 236 27,578 
San Mrancisto. 67, Harrisburg. . 164 82 4, 
Santa Fe...., 140 23 Hartford... .. 826]. 320 50,155 
Alerandrig: 2] 278) 183) ~ 49,153] ass¢7aulitr ees 108 60 ( 
§ Alton Saree 83 110 18,727 
mn one ~ 333 156 31,674 
212 7 14,406 
Baker City, 292 160 0, 
Belleville. ... 153 85] 113391 
' panere St “vol ga] = 2279) 44,183) |Lansing.. |. °*” 144 66 11,299 
t pear: 285 131 11,978 
= oe yn Reon me 132 40 6, 
seat Oo. 470 reso Rock.. 149 6 - 7, 
ur! sea eae: aes 8 20,047 
\ arquette 81 11,314 
Charleston i 
Scantes aa'aae Mobile......, 241 78 , 9,761 
_ Cleveland. 


25 
182 52,978 422,160 


Pry 
; . oo 
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Fs ROMAN CATHOLIC STATISTICS FOR THE UNITED STATES—Continued 
hdioceses Archdi 
joceses, Cter- |Chur-|Children| Catholic Diockieas Cler- |C ; 
‘ - |Chur- 
sy ches | Attend. Pop. Vicariates- gy chee bic eaods 
rt Apostolic ; 
yA: 9,334 31,936||Sioux City...| 189] 146] 14a: 
Bec 81872 40'320||Sioux Falls...| 164/183 rere) aessa 
14,135] 1073310 Spokane. « 129 46 5,867 35,157 
pringfield in : 
,062 66,586||_ Tlinois..... , 26 
20'ar0 183508 ois 248] 129] 14,560 90,102 
,997 1 698} - 209} 39,908 
21,623]  126,772||Superior. ...: 116] 149 808 sit 
16,057| 135,56 302} 131 19,382| 246,112 
74,612| 04,243 328 11 27'869| 172/000 
: 28/64 
24,604) - 196,707 87 42 Bios 100'000 
35,272! 6,356 130 79 9,600 68,983 
6,334 82,988 167 105 10,140 62,748 
Hee 1964 121073 112 47 '448 36,247 
3.383 46,810 en 143 88] 12/1038 70,000 
, 2. 
10,188 Ratt 170 98} 12/506] 156,230 
Ae eae vil aad) 
,067 > reek . sau, 117 134 : 
13.988 180-338 Pittsburg 6,216] 300,198 
i 1458) reek Rite)}/ 142] 187 1,604, 267,197 
8/482 $3,514||V-A of Alaska. 33 ; 
EE Sellen ae es 
2; . ‘otals.....| 37,749| 14,791] 3,037,85 .419, 
14/341 149,000 = 186 ae 
PETE 36,970] 18,976| 2,048,723] 22,945,247 
24,500! 1933... 1: 29;782| 18,260] 2,170,102 3o1268:408 
345,900 1973..;.. 22'545| 17,062] 1,9223420| 18,260,793 


150,000 
A of the data in the tables, including population, are for the archdioceses and dioceses named. 


Nhe first 20 dioceses in the above list are arch- 
Ds! 


bbishops, including the cardinals, number, 21; 
133; Abbots, 29. There are 246 seminaries 
20,816 students; 224 colleges with 97,706 stu- 


Ye National Catholie Welfare Conference was 
zed (1919) as a common agency acting under 
hops to promote the welfare of the Catholics, 
United States. The Conference has for its 
prated purposes “unifying, coordinating and 
nizing the Catholic people of the United States 
works of education, social welfare, immigrant 
7 and other activities.” The Conference com- 
Ses the following departments and bureaus: 
tive — Bureaus maintained: Me toeds 7g 
gration, National Center Confraternity o 
Business and 


overn- 
ations 


s—Serves t the United 
and abroad | A regular news, features, 
al and pictorial services. 
sf aaition—Covers the fields of Industrial 
ations, International Affairs Family Life, Civic 
Heation, Social Welfare, and Rural Life. 
seal—Serves as a clearing house of information 
eral, State and local legislation, and when 
ested represents Catholic interests before 
executive offices. 
Organizations—Includes the National Coun- 
‘Catholic Men dnd the National Council of 
olic Women, which maintain at N. C. W. Cc. 
uarters permanent representations in the in- 
of the Catholic laity. These councils func- 
through some 5,700 affiliated societies— 
al, State, diocesan, district, local and parish; 
‘ough units of the councils in many of the 


N. C. C. M. maintains at its national head- 

ers a Catholic Evidence Bureau and a Catho- 
adio Bureau; and sponsors a weekly nation- 
‘Catholic Hour over the network of the 

a. coadcasting Company and a_ second 
‘Phe Hour of Faith, over the Blue net- 


C. W. maintains in Washington, D. C., 
Catholic School of Social Service. 
Action Study—Devoted to rese 


dents; 1,443 high schools, diocesan and parochial, 


seses, There are Cardinals in Philadelphia and | With 251,732 students; 17,436 elementary schools, 


parochial, with 1,996,209 students; teachers in di- 
ocese, 92,421. 
pendent children; 665 genera} hospitals; 105 special 
hospitals; 225 homes for the aged. 

Converts in the last year numbered 90,822. 


The National Catholic Welfare Conference . 


Source: An Official of the Organization 7 } 


and reports as to pronouncements, methods, pro- 


Orphan asylums 369, with 65,144 de- ~ 


grams and.achievements; in the work of Catholic 


Action at home and abroad. 

N. C. W. C. Administrative Board—Most Rev. 
Edward Mooney, Archbishop of Detroit, chairman 
of the Administrative Boa 
man of the Executive Department; Most Rey. 
Samuel A. Stritch, Archbishop of Chicago, vice 
chairman and treasurer of the Administrative 
Board; Most Rey. Francis J. Spellman, Archbishop 
of New York, secretary of the Administrative 
Board; Most Rev. John F. Noll, Bishop of Fort 
Wayne. episcopal chairman of the Department of 
Lay Organizations; Most Rev. John J. Mitty, 


Department of Catholic Action Study; Most Rey; 
Joseph F. Rummel, Archbishop of New Orleans,, 
episcopal chairman of the Legal Department, 
Most Rev. Karl J. Alter, Bishop of Toledo an 
episcopal chairman of the Social Action Depart- 


St. Paul, episcopal chairman’ of the Press Depa 
ment; and the Most Rev. James H.:Ryan, Bishop 


E 
Rev. Richard O. 


Under the N.C.W.C. Episcopal Committee on 
. Albers, 


Bishop of Lansing; Most Rev. John J. Conte 


and episcopal chair- - 


,| Archbishop of San Francisco, episcopal chairman, ~ 


“+ 


' Montana—H. H. Daniels, Helena. 


* New Hampshire—John Thomson Dallas, Concord. 


; : : ; ao 
- i ead 
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rent films. The Legion of Decency has its Na- Committee on National Organization for ; 
tional Office in the Archdiocese of New York— cency in rib §g Lohse eae 9 Noll, chairman; 
Address: 485 Madison Ave., New York City, N. Y.| Rey. Urban J. Vehr, Archbishop of Denver; 
The executive secretary is Right Rev. John J.| Rev. Edward F. Hoban, Coadjutor Bishop of C 
McClafferty, l jand, Bishop Alter; Most Rev. Joseph B. 
Board of Catholic Missions—Most Rev. Moses E. Bishop of Indianapolis; and Most Rey. 
Kiley, Archbishop of Milwaukee; Most Rev. Wil- Sheil,, Auxiliary Bishop of Chicago. : : 
liam F. Murphy, Bishop of Saginaw; Most Rev. Committee on the Propagation of the Faitk 
Samuel A. Stritch, Archbishop of Chicago, chair- Archbishop Spellman, chairman; Archbishop M a 
man; Most. Rev. John A. Floersh, Archbishop of ray; Most Rev. Charles F. Buddy, Bishop of 
Louisville; Most Rev. James E. Kearney, Bishop Diego; and Most Rey. Richard J, Cushing, A 
of Rochester; Bishop Noll; Most Rey. Joseph E. | liary Bishop of Boston, 1 Sop | 
Ritter, Bishop of Indianapolis; and Most Rev. Committee: on the North American Colle re 
John J. Swint, Bishop of Wheeling. Most Rev. Ralph L. Hayes, Titular. Bishop 
Committee on Confraternity of Christian Doc- Geropoli and Rector of the North American Gc 
trine—Most Rey. Edwin y. O’Hara, Bishop of | lege in Rome: His Eminence William Carding 
Kansas City, chairman; Archbishop MeNicholas; | O’Connéll, Archbishop of Boston; His Eminence 
Most Rev. Gerald P. O’Hara, Bishop of Savannah, | Dennis Cardinal Dougherty, Archbishop of Philay 
Atlanta; the Most Rev. Christian H. Winkelmann, delphia; Archbishop Curley; Archbishop Spe 
Bishop of Wichita: and Bishop Kearney of} Archbishop Cantwell; Archbishop Rummel; 
Rochester. Archbishop Stritch. ; 


Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church 


Source: Secretary of the House of Bishops 


Most Rey. Henry St. George Tucker, 281 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y., Presiding Bishop; Se 
tary of the House of Bishops, Rey. John H. Fitzgerald, 7301 Ridge Boulevard, Brooklyn 9, NG 


Alabama—Charles C. J. Carpenter, Birmingham, | 

Alaska—John Boyd Bentley, Nenana, Alaska. Garden City. John I. B. Larned, Suffra 

- Arizona—Walter Mitchell (miss.}, Phoenix. Brooklyn. Z 

Arkansas—R.' Bland Mitchell, Little Rock. North Carolina—Edwin A. Penick, Raleigh, 

California—Karl M. Biock, San Francisco, Sacra- Carolina: T. ©. Darst, Wilmington. Wes 
mento; A. W. Noel Porter, Sacramento, Los North Carolina, Robert’ Emmet Gribbin, As 
Angeles; W. B, Stevens, Los Angeles; Robt. B. Ville. 

Gooden, Suffragan, Los Angeles, San Joaquin. Ohic—Beverly D. Tu 
Sumner F. D! Walters, Fresno. H. W. Hobson, © 

Colorado—Fred Ingley, Denver. Oklahom 

Connecticut—Frederick G. Budlong, Hartford: 
Walter H. Gray, Suffragan, Hartford. 

Dakota, North—D. H. Atwill (miss.), Fargo. 

Dakota, South—W. B; Roberts, Sioux Falls. 

-Delaware—A. R. McKinstry, Wilmington. ; 

District of Columbia—Angus Dun, Washington. 

Florida—F. A. Juhan, Jacksonville. ; 

Florida,. South—John D. Wing, Orlando. 

Georgia—Middleton S. Barnwell, Savannah. At- 
lanta; John M. Walker, Atlanta. 2 

Idaho—rank A. Rhea (miss.), Boise. . 

( Hlinois—Wallace E. Conkling. Bishop of Chicago. 
Chicago; E. J. Randall, Suffragan, Chicago. 
Quincy: W. L. Essex, Peoria; Springfield: John 

'. C, White, Springfield. 

Indianapolis—R. A. Kirchhoffer, Indianapolis, 
Northern Indiana. 

_lowa—Eadward L. Haines, Davenport. ; 

Kansas—Shirley H. Nichols, Salina; Goodrich R. 

Wencucrs Charice cl 1 i 
entucky—Charles ingman, Louisville. Lex ng- | Virginia—F. 
ton: ‘Henry P. A. Abbott, Lexington. Wiley ef 2 

Louisiana—John LL. Jackson, New Orleans. William A. 

Maine—Oliver L. Loring, Portland. 

Maryland—Noble C. Powell, Baitimore, Easton; 
W. McClelland, Easton. 

Massachusetts—Henry EK. Sherrill, Boston. Ray- 
mond A. Heron, Suffragan, Boston. Western: 
William A. Lawrence, Springfield. 

Michigan—F, W. Creighton, Detroit. Northern: 
Herman R. Page, Marquette. Western: L. B. 
Whittmore, Grand Rapids. 

ete Bee ay Eawards pet Minne- 
apolis; Benjamin T. Kemmerer, suftra ‘an, St. . i ‘a 

mit a. a I - g t ee Alegre; A. T. Pitham, Suffragan, Po: 
sissippi—Duncan M. Gray, Jackson. : ; 

Missouri—William Scarlett, St. Louis, West: Robert anaes 
N. Spencer, Kansas City. Anking: Lioyd R. 
Wiihu, | 

Haiti—C. Alfred Voe 

Panama Canal 


ham, Albany. Long Island: James P. DeWo 


erry, Providence; G. €i 
Suffragan, Providence. 4 
olina—Thomas N. Carruthers, Charles 
ton. Upper South Carolina: J. J. Gravatt, © 
Poe Goria ing ‘* 
ennessee—J. M. Maxon, "Memphis; Edmund 
Dandridge, Coadjutor, Nashville. 4 7” 
Texas—Clint i 
Moore, Da 


on S. Quin, Houston. Dallas: H 
Nas. W. Texas: Everett H. Jones, 
Antonio, No. Tex.:: E. Cc. Seaman (miss 
Amarillo. 


Utah—Arthur W. Mou 
Vermont—Vedder Van 


- L. Strider, Wheeling 
P. Ivins, | Milwauk 


Brazil—Southern: Willia . M. Thomas (mig 


_ Nebraska—Howard RB. Brinker, Omaha, Western; 
George A. Beecher (acting miss.), Hastings, 
Nevada—William F, Lewis (miss.), Reno 


' New, Jersey—Wallace J. Gardner, Trenton. Newark: | au Pri y 
Benjamin M. Washburn, Newark: Theodore R. SWelinn Nelanas so cioihine Harry S. Kenneg 


iss.) Honolulu 

New Mexico—James Moss Stoney Albuquerque ae Salinas ; 
toney, : miss. 
New York—Wm. T. Manning, New York City; | Philippines—Norman s_ eens Mane Rand F 
Charles K. Gilbert, Suffragan, New York City. Wilner (suffr.), Manila. : 4 oe 
Puerto Rico—Chas. B. Colmore 


H. Rheinheimer, Rochester. Albany: G, ore Virgin in a aig: 


Gniss.) San Juay 
nh, San Juan 


Old- Virgin Islands. 
a ea es 


Bible Names Still Predominate 


Source: Bible Facts 


shorter names ar L 3 b 
acters and places appear in a great number of | names still predominate neon Tihacal eee at 
iggy Serie sor ie ol ecient Hens, pees Pia When those names originated 1 

rong fancy | sy i ¥ 
for baptizing their children with the longer names utmost impertanae ent ae the cone 
of Scripture. Custom has changed, and today the | least has stuck to them through ithe ages a 


Seventh-day—General Conference, 
ma Park, Washington, D. C. President, J. L. 
cElhany; Secretary, E. D. Dick. 
American Evangelical Lutheran, Norwegian 
d of—Fresident, Rev. N. A. Madson, Princeton, 
h.; Secretary, Rev. George O. Lillegard, 323 
vard St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 
American Lutheran Church—President, Dr. Em. 
pppen, 57 E. Main St., Columbus 15, Ohio; Sec- 
ry. Prof. E. J. Braulick, 814 Third Ave., N.W., 
averly, Ie. 
American Lutheran Conference—President, Rev. 
. LG. Yochum, D.D., 4835 Three Mile Drive, De- 
0 Mich.; Secretary, Rev. Lawrence M. Stavig, 
5 West 26th St., Sioux Falls, S. D, 
tolic Episcopal—9148 193d St., Hollis, L. I., 
Y. Bishop, Rt. Rev. Arthur W. Brooks; Sec- 
tary, William G. Harriott. 
Associate Presbyterian Church, of North Amer- 
ia, Synod of—Albia, Iowa. Moderator, Rev. Basil 
McBee, 721 East «Harrison, Washington, Ia.; 
lerk, Rev. R. K: Atchison, D.D., Rimersburg, Pa. 
Associate Reformed Presbyterian Church, Gen- 
Synod of the—Moderator, Rev. B. G. Pressly, 
D., Fayetteville, Tenn.; Principal Clerk, Rev. 
‘B- Williams, D.D., Due West, So. Car. 
Baptist Convention, U. S. A., Inc., National— 
es dent, Rev. D. V. Jemison, D.D., 1605 Lapsley 
By) selma, Ala.; Secretary, Rev. J. M. Nabrit, 
2 So. Lauderdale St., Memphis, Tenn. 
ptist Convention Northern—President, Mrs. 
a C. Swain, Providence, R. I.; Corresponding 
etary, Rev. J. Hazen, D.D., 152 Madison 
» New York -16, N. Y.; Recording Secretary, 
Clarence M. Gallup, D.D., 152 Madison Ave., 
York, N. Y:; Treasurer, Harold J. Manson, 
Montague St.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
tist, Seventh Day, General Conference— 
ent, Perley B. Hurley, 4751 Park Ave., Riv- 
alif.; Gorresponding Secretary, Courtland 
is, 510 Watchung Ave., Plainfield, N 
tist Convention, Southern—President, Dr. 
M. Neff, Baylor University, Waco, Tex:; Secre- 
Dr. Hight C Moore, 161 Eighth Ave., No., 
hyille 3, Tenn. : 
ptist, Free, General Conference of—(United 
the Northern Baptist Convention.) 
hristian, General Convention of Christian 
ireh—-Now united with the Congregational 
hes; see Congrezational Christian Churches. 
wistian Reformed Church—Stated Clerk of 
od, Rev. John De Haan, Jr., 1137 Turner Ave., 
. Grand Rapids 4, Mich. 
urch of Christ, Scientist—Christian Science 
Church. The first Church of Christ, 
st. in Boston, President, Paul Stark Seeley; 
, Miss Mary G. Ewing. Administrative Board, 
he Christian Science Board of Directors. Address, 
Falmouth St., Boston 15, Mass . 
America (General 


ec., Rev. C. H. 
sburgh, Pa,; 


Latter-day Saints. 
President, 


urch of Jesus Christ of 
Salt Lake City 


. N. ¥. Moderator, Rey. Mr. 
dges, 11 Lebanon Ave., Sanford, Me.; 
Rev. Frederick L.-Fagley, as 
£ Home Missions of the Con- 
tional 287 Fourth 
New York 10, N. 1 
8, .; 19 So. La Salle St., 

The American Board of Commissioners for 
en Missions, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass.; 
Council for Social Action, 287 Fourth BAe. N. 

City; Mid-West Regional Office, 19 So. La Salle 

Chicago, Ill. 

: les of Christ, 


gelical Church, General Conference of the— 
mt, Board of Bishops, Bishop J. S. Stamm, 
lical Press. & Reily St., Harris- 


. Bldg., 3rd € 
a. Secretary, a SBhop G. E. Epp, 104 So. Elis- 
ene Naperville, Til. ; 
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Headquarters of Religious Denominations 
Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 


Evangelical Lutheran Church of America (Hiel- 
sen’s Synod)—President, Rev. Geo. Bredeson, Tay~ 
lor, Wis.; Vice President, Rev. J. O. Blaness, South 
Haven, Minn.; Secretary, Rev. J. H. Stensether, 
3032 17th Ave., South Minneapolis, Minn. 

(oe ee Lutheran Synodical Conference of 
North America—President, Prof. L. Puerbringer, 
D.D., 801 DeMun Ave., St. Louis 5, Mo.; Secretary, 
Prof. George V. Schick, Ph.D., 801 DeMun Ave., 
St. Louis 5, Mo. 

_ Evangelical Lutheran Augustana Synod of 
North America—President, Dr, P, O. Bersell, 
415. Harvard St., S. E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
Secretary, Dr. N. J. W. Nelson, 627 W. Jeffierson 
Ave., St. Peter, Minn. 

Evangelical and Reformed Church, The, General 
Synod of—President, Rev. W. Goebel, D.D., 
LL.D., 77 W. Washington St., Chicago 2, Ill. Secre- 
tary, Rev. William E. Lampe, PhD., LL.D, D.D., 
1505 Race St., Philadelphia 2, Pa., Treasurer, F. 
A. Keck, Synod Bldg., 1720 Chouteau Ave., St 
Louis 3, Mo. Board Centers; Philadelphia, Pa. and 
St. Louis, Mo. 

_Evangelicai Synod of North America—(All eccle- 
siastical functions now taken care of by the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church.) 

_Friends’ General Conference of the Religious So- 
ciety of Friends—Chairman, Bliss Forbush, 5114 
No. Charles St., Baltimore 10, Md.; Secretary, J. 
areare Walton, 1515 Cherry St., Philadelphia 2, 

a. 


Friends, The Religious Society of, of Philadelphia 

and Vicinity—Secretary, Edward W. Evans, 304 
Arch St., Philadelphia 9, Pa. 
_ Friends, Religious Society of—Five Years’ Meet- 
ing—101 So. 8th St., Richmond, Ind. Secretary, 
Errol T. Elliott. Friends’ General Conference Sec- 
retary J. Barnard Walton, 1515 Cherry St., Phila- 
delphia 2, Pa, American Friends Service Committee 
(a sooperative committee of all Friends in Amer- 
ica). Secretary, Clarence E. Pickett, 20 So. 12th 
St.. Philadelphia 7, Pa. - : 

Hebrew Congregations, Union of American— 
Merchants Bldg., Cincinnati’ 2, O.;_ President, 
Adolph Rosenberg; Director, Rabbi Maurice, N. 
Eisendrath; Adm. Sec., Rabbi Louis I. Egelson. 

Holy Orthodox Church in America—Primate, 
Most Rev. George Winslow Plummer; President of 
the Council of Bishops, Rt. Rev. Henry V. A. 
Parsell; Secretary. of the Metropolitan Synod (In- 
corporated in 1936), Rev. Leslie Gordon Schan- 
mann; See House, 321 W. 101st St., N. ¥. City. 

Jewish Congregations of America, Union of 
Orthedox—Rm. 309, 305 Broadway, New York 7, N. 
Y. President, Dr. Samuel Nirenstein; Exec. Dir., 
Leo S. Hilsenrad., 

Lutheran Church, Missouri Synod—President, 
Dr. J. W. Behnken, 533 Kenilworth Ave., Oak 
Park, Ill.; Secretary, Dr. M. F. Kretzmann, 309 
So. Oak St., Kendallville, Ind. ‘ 

Lutheran Church in America, United—231 Madi- 
son Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. President, Rev. FP. H 
Knubel. Secretary, Rev. W. H. Greever._ 


Lutheran Council, National—231 Madison Ave., 


New York 16, N. Y. Exec. Dir., Dr. Ralph H. 
Long. Departments of Welfare, Publicity, Informa- 
pole and Statistics located in New York, as 
above. ‘ 

Lutheran Free Church— Freee Dr... 1.2. 
Burntvedt, Augsburg Seminary, Minneapolis, Minn, 
Secretary, Rev. Sverre Torgerson, Morris, Minn. 

Lutheran Synod of New York, United—231 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 16, N. J, President, Rev. 
Samuel Trexler, D.DVY 1 
Secretary, Rev. Paul C. White, Ph.D. 

Lutheran World Convention—American Section: 


Executive Committee—President, Dr. F. H. Knubel. 


Sec.-Treas., Dr, Ralph H. Long, 231 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Methodist, The—Council of Bishops: President, 


Bishop H. Lester Smith, Cincinnati, O., Secretary, 
eas G. Bromley Oxnam, 581 Boylston St., Bos- 
ton, 


African—Senior Bishop, 
N. E. Atlanta, 


Md. 


Moravian, Northern Province—President, The Rt. 
Rey. S. Gapp, D.D., 
Pa.; Vice-Presidents: 
Stocker, D.D., 45 W 
Paps (Western), The Rev. I. R. 
4045 Cherokee Drive, Madison 5, Wis; Treasurer, 
St., Bethlehem, Pa. 


Rt. Ri 5 
Winston-Salem, C.; Vice-President, The Rev. 


N. 
Howard E. Rondthaler, Winston-Salem, N. Cc. 


Treasurer, Henry Beisler; © 


= 


Bishop M. H. 


St. 
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Nazarene, Church of the—General Church Secre- 
tary, Rev. S..T. Ludwig, D.D., 2923 Troost Ave.,. 
Box 527, Kansas City 10, Mo. i 

New Jerusalem (Swedenborgian or New Church), 
General Conyention of the—President, Rev. Everett 
K. Bray, 48 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass.; Record- 
ing Secretary, Horace B. Blackmer, 62 Earl St., 
Malden, Mass.; Treasurer, Albert P. Carter, 511 
Barristers Hall, Boston, Mass. iA 

Old Catholic Church in America—Presiding 
Bishop, Archbishop William Henry Francis, D.D., 
Woodstock, N. Y.; Secretary, The Most Rey. Bishop 
Joseph Zielonko, D.D., 48 Charles St., South River, 
N. J 


Orthodox Patriarchal Synod, American—Arch- 
bishop-Administrator, The Most Rev. Ignatius W. 
A. Nicholas Box 399, Middletown Springs, Vt.; 
Chancellor. The Very Rev. H. Boris Platov; Co- 
adjutor Bishop and Superior, Society of St. Basil; 
The Rt. Rev. Alex. Turner, 340 East 55th St., New 
York City. 

Polish National Catholic Church of America 
(and Lithuanian National Catholic Church)—Pre- 
Siding Bishop, M. Rev. Francis Hodur, 529 E. 
Locust -St., Scranton, Pa.; Secretary—Rt. Rev. 
John A. Misiaszek, Savonarola Seminary. The 
Chureh Council: Administrator Bishop, M. Rev. 
Leo Grochowski, Chicago, Ill, and Diocesan 
Bishops: Rt. Rev. Francis Bonczak, Milwaukee, 
Wis;. Rt. Rev. John Zenon Jasinski, Buffalo, N. 
Y¥.;, Rt. Rev. Joseph Lesniak, Springfield, Mass. 

Presbyterian Church in the U. S. (The South 
ern Church)—Moderator, Rev. Chas. L. King, D.D., 
909 McKinney, Houston 2, Tex.; Stated Clerk and 
Treasurer, Rev.. E. C. Scott, D.D., 1120 Liberty 
Bank Bldg., Dallas 1, Tex. 

' Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. (The Northern 
Church)—Moderator, Dr. Roy Ewing Vale, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Stated Clerk, Rev. William Barrow 
Pugh, D.D., National Headquarters, Witherspoon 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. The Christian Education 
and Pension Boards are at, Witherspoon. Bldg., 
Philadelphia 7, Pa.;-National and Foreign Mission 
Boards at 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

Presbyterian Church, Cumberland—Moderator. 
Elder I. M. Vaughn, Jackson, Tenn. Stated Clerk, 
General Traveling Secretary and Treasurer, Rev. 
D. W. Fooks, 117 8th Ave., So., Nashville, Tenn. 
President, Board Trustees of General Assembly, W. 
F. Chestnut, Bowling Green, Ky. 

Presbyterian Church, United—Moderator, Rev. 
James H. Grier, D.D., Monmouth, Ill.; Principal 
Clerk, Rey. O. H. Milligan, D.D., LLD, 805 Taylor 
Ave., Avalon, Pecan 2, Pa. 

Protestant Episcopal Church, National Council of 
—281 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. President, 
The Right Rev. Henry St. George Tucker, D.D: 
Secretary, the Rev. Franklin J. Clark, D.D. The 
following Departments and Divisions are located 
with the National Council; Home Department, in- 


' eluding the Divisions of Domestic, Missions, Chris- 


tian Education, Christian Social Relations, College 
Work, Youth. Overseas Department; Department 
of Promotion; Department of Finange. The Do- 
mestic and Foreizn Missionary Society of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States 
of America is at 281 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
N. Y. President,, The Right Rev. Henry St. George 
Tucker, D.D.; Secretary, the Rey. Franklin J. 
Clark, D.D. 
Rabbinical Assembly of America, 3080 Broadway, 
¥. ‘City. President, Dr. Louis M. Levitsky, 


Bishops of The Methodist Church 


Source: Commission on Public Information of The Methodist Church 


India 

.Los Angeles, Calif. 
Santiago, Chile 
Portland. Ore. 
Congo Belge, Africa 
Des. Moines, Iowa 


Brooks, Robert H..,,_. New Orleans, La. 
"ener i Ya ) A ~.Fblladelphis, Pa. 

Oe SE OS Ses ee unking, China 
Cushman, Ralphs. ._. ‘St. Paul- Minn 
Decell, J. store Rear Yes es is -Birmingham, Ala. 

lint, Charles W. .. ., Syracuse, N. Y. 

arber, UNE SP ee arn Zurich, Switzerland 
Garth, Schuyler BE.) |! Madison, Wis. 
Gattinoni, Juan FE. Buenos Aires, Argen. 

ammaker, Wilbur E. Denver, Colo. 


1 
4 
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Newark, N. J.; Vice-President, Dr. Robe: 
r, N. Y.; Treasurer, Rabbi 
ee ce Richmond Hill, N. ¥.; Rec. Sec. 


bbis of United States and Canada, ha | 
* 


—New York. City offices, 156 Fifth Avenue, whe 
all Boards meet. President, Rev. M. Stephen Jam 
D New Brunswick, N. J.; Stag 
156 Fi? 
Ave, New York City. : 
Episcopal Church, General Council 
the—Presiding Bishop, Frank V. 
43 So. 43rd St., Philadelphia 4, Ble 
Bishop Howard We ioe area D.D., 317 E. 50th g 


. G. Patters 
Morning Sun, Ta.; Clerk, Rev. R. C. Fullertoh, W 
Alexandria, Pa.; Stated Clerk, James S. Tibby, * 


General Synod of t 


Due West, S. C.; Principal Clerk, pro tem., RS 
W. P» Grier, D.D., Clover, S. C. E | 

» The—Genral George L. O2 
penter, International Headquarters, London, 
land. President, Commissioner Ernest I. Pug 
Nat’l Secretary, Commissioner. Donald McM 
National Repdauarters, 120-130 West 14th St. 


York 11, N. f 

Synagogue Council of America, 1181 Broadw! 
West, N. Y. City: President, Rabbi Edward 
Israel; Secretary, Benjamin Koeningsberg. Stati 


tical Bureau—Director, Dr. H. Ss. Linfield, as ab 


Synagogue of America, United, Broadway #1 
122nd St., New York 27,'N. Y. President, Sama 
Rothstein. 


erick May Elliot; Treasurer, 
Secretary, Rey. Palfrey Perkins. 


0.; G. D. Batdorf, Harrisburg, Pa.: Ir 
ner, Pomona, Calif.: V. i 
Mo.; Fred L. Dennis, Indi 
A. R. Clippinger. 
Gregory. 


D.D.; 
cee St., Boston 8, Mass. 
Olunteers of America—President 
mander-in-Chief, Mrs. Maud Deng Be 
Nat’l Commander, Brig. Gen. Wm. M. Hug 
Treas., Colonel W..R. Apetz: Secretary, Col 
Charles Reece Bes [publications Secreta 
olonel A. G. ith, Nat’ 4 W 
23th St. New York tars) Headquarters, 34 W 
esleyan Mei ist Connection arch) 
America—President, F. R. Eddy; pie 
A. Rees, 330 East Onondaga St.,’ Syracuse 3 


Lacy. G. Carleton .Foochow, China 


Leddin. W. Earl...” ... Syracuse ; 
Lee, Edwin F.7) 1) 7.117 Chicago. “Th By 
OWE. TItUBL UN es Ale) Hi Indianapolis, Ind. / 
cas ee, J. Ralph...” Des Moines,’ towa 
Martin, Paul Boo 0002.1 1) Little Rock. Ark. 
artin, William GC..." \\ | Omaha, Neb a 
Melle, F. H. Otto. erlin’ ‘| | 
ondol, Shot K. 1101)! ia) 
Moore, Arthur J. __ eka Aygerabed, India 
Oxnam, G. Bromiey. |’) ”* Boston, Mass. 
prele. jena hd Ba psy Richmond, Va. 
, J. Waskom b 
tae Bombay, India i 


Spee Clement Rope Peds 
an, che: 

Shaw, A. P. ae 
Smith, Angie Frank ” 


Smith; H. Lester custon, Texas | 


-+e++es, Cincinnati, Ohio } 
lahoma City, Ok) 
tsburgh, Pa, 


. 
Source: 


76,346 members in 1926. 


ad is limited to communicants; 


Denomination 
All denominatioas.......,......... 


dventist bodies: 
Advent Christian Church. 


Seventh-day Adventist Denomination. 
Primitive Advent Christian Church. . 

frican Orthodox Church.............- 
mana Poet a peared Fale 


Postolic le pte ged Holy Church of God 
mblies of God, General Council. .... 
aan Jacobite ‘Apostolic Church...... 


Bape bodies: 
orthern Baptist Convention......... 
‘Southern Baptist Convention..:...... 
aearo Baptists 
American Baptist Association ea 
BY tian Unity Baptist Association .. 
lored Primitive Baptists ........... 
luck River and Kindred Associations 
_ or olga he ne ype of Christ J 
¥ eect Will 
eeeerel Baptists 


x Princip 

Tig Baptist Church of America 

‘ational Baptist Evangelical Life and 

4 ing Assembly of the United 

peas Say  Aeoerion Sena. alae ae ao oe 

pave ees AS iSsa VERE Ses »v 
Baptists 


oS) : 
venth Day Baptiste wels y See eeszie ae 
aptists (Germ 1728) 
pirit Predestinarian 


‘ted 
me @nurch (Colored)........+--0+++s+ 
United ae di bach Goo Bee 
Pure Onorch Ceosressive ‘Dunkers) 
C hurch ‘ot the Brethren (Conservative 


Dunkers) 
hurch of God (New Dunkers) 
German Poptict Brethe 


nited Zion S Child 

ion's Children. .........-..-- 
Buddhist Mission of North America.. 
Jatholic Apostolic Church 
ristadelphians........+ 2 +--seeeeee 
stian end Missionary Alliance....... 
cea Nation Church. 


hrist 
Re of ee in Christian Union of 
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: Census of Religious Bodies in United States 


United States Bureau of the Census; data are for 1936 
here were in continental United States in 1936 
Religious Bodies with 199,302 organizations and 

5,807,366 members, as compared with 213 denomi- 

ations -reporting 232, 154 organizations and 54,- 

Each church was re- 

uested to report the number of members accord- 

ni to the definition of membership in that church 

Organization. In some religious bodies th 

in o 

meludes all baptized persons; and in still others 


it covers all enrolled persons. 

At the census of 1938 the total expenditures were 
$518,953,571, as compared with $817,214,528 in 1926. 
Under this item are included the amount expended 
for salaries, repairs, etc.; for payments on church 
debt; for benevolence, including home and foreign 
missions; for denominational support; and for all 
othe? purposes. 


term 


The value of the 179,742 church edifices in 1936 
ers it | was $3,411,875,467, as compared with $3,839,500,610 
in 1926. 
Member- Member- 
ship, 1936 Denomination ship, 1936 
55,807,366 Churchés of the Living God: 
Sree ae Church of the Living God, Christian 
Workers for Fellowship............ 4,525 
26,258 Chureh of the Living God, “The Pillar 
4,163 and Ground of Truth”............. 4,338 
1,250||Churches of the New Jerusalem: 
352 General Convention of the New Jeru- 
133,254) salem in the United States of America 5,099 
538)| General Church of the New Jerusalem . 865 
1,952) |\Congregational and Christian Churches .. 976,388 
847)|Congregational Holiness Church......... 2,167 
2,659] Disciples‘Of Christ. 2... cco. soso eevis cele 1,196,315 
797||Divine Science Church. .............0-- 4,085 
863||Eastern Orthodox Churches: ¢ 
148,043/| Albanian Orthodox Church........... 3,137 
3,100 American Holy Orthodox Catholic 
2,584 Apostolic Eastern Church.......... 1,420 
Apostolic Episcopal Church (The Holy 
1,329,044 Eastern Catholic and Apostolic Or- 
2,700,155 thodox Church). ...2... <0... ciate 6,389 
3,782,464|| Bulgarian Orthodox Church...... ote 969 
115,022|| Greek Orthodox Church (Hellenic) . 189,368 
188)}  Floly Orthodox Church in America : 
43,897 (Eastern Catholic and Apesallye , 804 
Roumanian Orthodox Church... 15,090 
7,951)| Russian Orthodox Churcb.. 89,510 
76,643 Serbian Orthodox oe 20,020 
36,573}| Syrian Antiochian Orthodo 18,451 
294||_ Ukrainian Orthodox Church of ‘Ante ca, De 
723,877 
2, ang 23,894 
69,157 ranselistic associations: 
17,186 Apostolic Christian Church (Nazarean) 1,663 
5 Apostolic Christian Church........... 5,841 
Apostolic Faith Mission............-- ‘ 2,288 
22,345|| Christian Congregation...........-+. 57 
5,287 Church of Daniel's Band............. 122 
6,698|| Church of God (Apostolic)....... 314 
137|| Church of God as Organized by C 361 
Hephzibah Faith Missionary ‘Association 709 
201 Metropolitan Church Association...... 961 
Missionary Bands of the World 222 
19,616 Missionary Church Associatio: bee 
27,000 Pillar of Fire. . 4, 
Faith Tabernacle. 206 
30,636||Federated Churches....... 8,411 
Fire Baptized Holiness Church of the 
453;516)| - “Americas: ... 2c. 2s oo tie ene es sow 1,973 
549 ie neiieet Zion Church of Christ.. . 1,840 
3,58 Metends (Primitive) 7... i... acaduhale 14, 
25,806|| Orthodox Conservative Friends (Wil-| aa 
Durite) ..57 695k 39 ve eR i 
291 Society of Friends (Hicksite)......... 14,680 
5,495||__ Society of Friends {Grenedos) Siar 75,652 
1,240||Holiness Church. ...2....eeeseeeeeeeee 404 
14; oe House of David... ..0 cece eee enrages 167 
2.5) : 
2,7 He God, the Pill 
32'145 House of Prayer for All Meople. 200 
112||House of the Lord..........--2600+: 302 
6,124||Church of Illumination 250 
665||Independent Churches. . 40,276 
18, is Independent Negro Cur clocAera a haeetat 12/337 
7,3 International aay ee of yi 
268, 313 lg A Sree Oe Aris 16,147 
an bodie 
met wid Counetl, of me br ae Pente- Bee 
18 wae Assemblies of God........... 
aie anized Pihpe- pa! Christian Churches Okan 
911 orth (y(t: eee 
‘8 154 Jewish Congregations Seas eS. 4,641, 184 
2'269||Kodesh eae ee Immanuel.........-- 
8'351||Latter-day Sain 
37 084/} Church Ci Christ (remple Lot) \ateete 689 
31'564|| Church of Jesus Christ (B Bickertonites) . 1,639 
300|| Church of Jesus Christ (Cutlerites). . 4 oe 
73 erie of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 678,217 
136,227|| ~~ Saints... ......0- 065 oes tes rece nee aad 
gp aints. 2.0.55... ie ore hea 
3,568)| Latter House of the ork: titi Cc 
5.872 Wied Catholic Churchs........-+++2++ 1,527 
Lith 
30,820 AMEPICA. coo Fo sec reece aes rc nese 2,904 


4 he 


Religion —United States Denominational Cen 


SUS 
f \Member- : ; 
Denomination ship, 1936 Denomination 


Lutheran bodies: 
American Lutheran Conference: 


Church) of America......-........ 
Moravian bodies: } 


. American Lutheran Church......... 499,899]; Bohemian and Moravian Brethren 
( Evangelical Lutheran Augustana , Chureheés 222.2..." Soe eae aes Palelett 
Synod of North America......... 327,472||Evangelical Unity of Bohemian and 
Norwegian Lutheran Church of eae Moravian prethren in North Ameri¢a 
X TCR 5 eS cact Moe ee eke UeWes 5 oravian ur im America......... 
Ceres Tee:Ghursns rato. 47,140 National David Spiritual Temple of Christ 
United Danish Evangelical Lutheran Chureb Union... .... MAO eee 
Chureh in America... 4... 0... 33.531|'New Apostolic Church................. 
ee ee os Old Catholic Churches in America: 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Mis- oe Shh cen Cee (inca 
so, eae ang phe tates -- a 1,192,553 Doratedyaced'~ a sets Va ge eee 
Evangelical Lutheran Joint Synod of} ~" "||. Dorated)......... Ss ET vad ot dt, 
eS “Wisconsin and Other States. .. ---,| 285,402 N Gua Ola eer Oateels 2 
Slovak Evangelical Lutheran Syno Sue itucial ula tan #2 aba (2 bho.s Si spehe rene 
rile tinted BtAten ok keno is 18,910||, Old Catholic Ghatch in America... 2. 
Norwegian Synod of the American if eter rds fseers nee Srbeteere es" 
Evangelical Lutheran Church... . 7,632 Peaeak rekon te ee 
SS as ee of the Synodical Con- 8.985 Church. - ao in blies of teens Greet 
héran Church in ‘America. . 226 é entecostal Assemblies of Jesus st. 
Sne oe Sef ele Pati ie 1,286,612 International Pentecostal Assemblies. . . 
te eric 2.066 Penetecostal Assemblies of the World. . 
Byangelical Lutheran Church of Aimer- a Pentecostal Church of God of America. 


831 Pentecostal Church, Incorporated 


16,293 DOLAUER mocis Sire Nera dst). pee eee 


pty pinnian Evangelical Lutheran Church 

i ot America, or Suomi Synod........ 

; Finnish Evangelical Lutheran National 
= s Church of America > 


21,466||Pilgrim Holiness Chureh 


7, Lighten baaee Church 
Mennonite Chureh 1) 1712222171117° Te rasp ahs eee mat 


pee Reformed Episcopal Church... . 
eee Roman Catholic Church... 
men Salvation Army 


African Methodist Episcopal Church, . Norwegian and Danish Hvangélical 

Afsioan p ethodist Episcopal Zion| 492-357 Free Beas Association of North 
WE ie aR SIA ae eS Ame’ ela leieiwiein sc a'vie ls» op ete TER een 

AGican Union Methodist Protestant 414,244 Evangelical Free Church of America. .. 
urch 


Evangelical Mission Covenant Church 
4,239 of America... 2... ee Sree i: 


1 : 
Schwenk felders 
269,913/|Social Brethren 


Rowen 148,288 
New Congregational Methodist Chureh if United Brethren bodies: 
Primitive Methodist Church in the abe Church of the United B 
United States of America. ......... . 12,395 United Christian Church.......,..... 
'. Reformed Methodist Church..." ***? *288|| Church of the United Bre 
ae Betarened Methodist Union Episcopal ee eee Oo 
, /hureb 


dist Chureh 
Reformed Zion 
Union Americ 
me) RUPOD ONC Ss. Cre hen ts 
, Wesleyan Methodist Connection’ (orf Ivete octet «wee oe en 


H MEMBERS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1941-42 


deral Council of the Churches of Christ in A 


inly for years ending in 1941-49, was 617,327,110 mone 


persons, 


52 religious bodies with 50,000 or more’me 
poral churches numbered 249,887. : vy 
)__ The Presbyterian Church in the United States of America officially reporte arck Ig 
an inclusive membership of sport. 09L, aS against 2,051,869 in 1943. The taliy Sowers ents ee nies 
in Tull standing. Of the 9,4 ordained ministers, ‘more than 650 were in war service, : 


Fo 


RY 


2 ee " 
eS Fs ; a e _ f 


eligion—Church M embersU.S.:World Religious Pop.;TenCommandments 367 
‘ Church Members in the United States 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census; data are for 1936 
7.7 1936 1936 


, Total Exclusive 
STATES Members | of Jews | STATES — es i 


DAMA. esse eee eee eee 1,138,472) 1,128,337|/Nevada. ... 2.2)... cee cee 27,636 
nk SiS oe 165,020 163,540|| New Hampshire. .......:.. 34,740 
Oi Owe Sa 570,219 565,995 }| New Jersey... ... 0.6. eee 2,099,671 
<= CRP ERS 1,928,439] 1,776,843 || New Mexico.............. 43,3; ~ 
Pret ss chia: 27 885,156 |INew Work. 0.22 oes as 4,953,083 
960,313)|North Carolina, .......... 1,270,011 
a 106,493|; North Dakota. ........... 314,126 
Lie kv aie Go's 271,724 253,374) ORlo meat hs wawvipae b146 * 2,758,306 
ete st at Geis. 5s 555,317 536,548}|Oklahoma................ 2,02) 
ot ae, fe 1,264,287) 1,244,742||Oregon.........4... 38,41 
Pe .s 178,316 178,016 || Pennsylvania, . 4,988,303 
3,556,852) 3,179,043|/Rhode Island. . 46,050 » 
1,350,288] 1,324,794/|South Carolina 705,755 
1,086,989} 1,075,101||South Dakota 277,962 
691,438 686,178 ||Tennessee. . . 895,534 
913,482 897,143)|Texas...... 2,254,996 | 
Seo.5 BLE36, USS i> 1,322,659] Uta. «ods seinete is cteares ok 69,989 
ae Ape ee 313,353 304,967 || Vermont... ......-.-...:. 168,065 
+ ee te eT ee 751,600 676,375]|| Virginia. cn cesses sc seees 993,967 
Ro bra Rs <lalp © 2,609, 161 2,351,107}; Washington. ............./4 350,142 
2 AEE Pe ee 1,786,839} 1,687,473 || West Virginia.......-..... 91,60 486,216, 
le Ok EE 1,352,662} 1,313,502) Wiscomsin..............-. 1,605,820) 1,568,445 
SP Nn bie wot bo sie 780,864 777, 9671) WYOMING «6250-9 ote ede sees 67,770 67,080 
1,392,860} 1,309,502 MPT Lo! 
160,138 FHS 249i. Motah el icn cp wic~ Gee’ 55,807,366| 51,166,182 . 
566,806 553,884 ' 


hat ad chad og membership—less 10,029,328 whose sex was not reported—20,131,413 were males; 25,646,625 ' 
ales. 

’ Members of urban churches numbered 38,519,170; rural, 17,084,410. ! 

" The membership by ages—less 11,215,915 who did not report—was: 13 years and over, 36,739,178: 

/ under 13 years, 7,852,273. ‘ 

in the 162,233 churches reporting, there were 18,389,001 Sunday School scholars. 


THE NEGRO CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES nae 
The United States Bureau of the Census received: | 29,738, Episcopalians; 137,684, Roman Catholics; — 
urns for 38,303 Negro churches. Of the 5,660,618 | 7,535, United Holy Church. . Seal 
members, 3,894,098 were Baptists; 1;386,357 Meth- The church edifices were valued at $164,531,531; 4 
‘odists: 9,067. Lutherans; 13,963, Presbyterians; | the church debt was $19,224,858; the church ex- 
367, Adventists; 7,379, Holiness; 68,648, Church of | penditures in 1936 were $27,802,469; parsonages 
God, Church of Christ; 20,437, Congregationalists; | were valued at $12,392,842. 
,950, Disciples of Christ; 12,337, Independents; Sunday schools numbered 2,424,800. 


Religious Population of the World 


No. Amer.|So. Amer.; Europe Asia Africa Oceania 


Total 


/ 
60,836, 143] 203,944,823) ; 6,866,072] 14,858,488! 342,775,663 — 
et ee 112,447,669)" 5;868,089|..........| 127,629,986 
81,.767,0 2,782,864| 6,372,250] 135,000,893 
87,263,348 21,742,261| 15,517.025| 21,230.738) 605,405,542 
4,409,712 ,930 542,869 95: 15,192,089 
y400 joie wes ss 5,672,225] 138,299,144/* 55,538,211 868| 220,978 
79,020,577 : 956,607,018} 76,301,961 


38,998,467 


21,467, 86 978, ‘ 
46,868,506 |1,318,914,254 — 
68,363 ,328|1,555,085,191 


Mees 83,431,689 
Srand total _ . .|170,695,037| 83,855,189) 551,186,022| 1,117,221,353/147,900,066 


95,594,066 /2,160,507,551 


Orthodox (Eastern) Catholics includes Russian, Greek, Albanian, Bulgarian, Rumanian, Serbian. 
jan, Armenian and Coptic Catholics. ; 


Roman Catholics aed Ct Polish a ag Old Catholic Churches. 
% ews by race not necessarily by ion. , ' 
“4 eer atte des Philosophic and heathen religions, unchurched, unclassified and unknown. : = 
~ (*) The totals for ‘‘Others,” notably for North America and Europe, are Protestants; _those oftG 


34 hat faith who are not Tegular communicants. 
oa 


The. Ten Commandments y 


Source: The Holy Bible; Exodus 20: 2-17 £ ; 
mathe Ten Commandment SE 18 were pro- | | But the shalt thou labours Sabbath of the Lord 
of imed by God to fine Israelites at Mount Sinai any pee a tet as Rey se ee wees ep zee aie 
mad afterweriey A ee ere of atte thy malaservant, nor thy cattle, nor thy. stranger x 
Vaan seing Janet feate: einety oF aes _ For in ste days tne Lord made heaven and earth, 

ee eae i Ge ica nae rout th | tek ad SL ed bind Sas 
d 


> 


ee rs Lait Cea “pes Ae mother that thy days 
ds beforé me. onor thy father an ; 
it Daeranre thee any graven | may be long upon the land which the Lord thy God © 
eness of any thing that is in giveth thee. p 
or that is in the earth beneath, or Thou shalt not kill. 
water under Oe ar 9 tnain, nor | Thou shalt not steal gon 
a the Lord thy YSod am a jealous| Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy 
gts a pan ration ie nee halt not covet thy neighbour’s house, thon 
i ancl shalt not covet thy neighbour’s wife, nor his man- —_ 
Band she servant, DOF ls mt cee e signbogae 
jor g ass, nor anything that is c 
bye me one e aT er, te Lord thy The Douay version of the Bible, published in 
im yain; for the Lord wi not hold him guilt- | 1609, and the King James version, are in substantial 
3s hat taketh his name in vain ayreCUSD as regards the Ten Commandments, | — 
nember the Sabbath day, to keep it holy. although there is a variation in verbiage. “ne 


es 


rh 
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° 
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_ Christian life, 
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eS raaas esa 


The Young Men’s Christian Association 
The Young Men’s Christian Association wasprocedures in inter-club residence, sports, student, 


founded in London in 1844 by George Williams 
and a group of associates who were ta Uae hae by 
Hitchcock & Company, a» drapery firm. Unlike 
earlier religious societies a 
Britain, in America, and on the Continent, this 
small group of apprentices was unusual because 
of living on the premises among scores of fellow- 
apprentices and because of their deep concern to 
dominate the environment for good by friendly con- 
tacts and religious association. The movement soon 
Spread into other vountries'and by its semi-cen- 
tennial in 1894 had spread around the world. By 
this time, George Williams had become an out- 
standing business leader, and on this occasion he 
was knighted by Queen Victoria. Today the move- 
tment has more than 10,000 branches in 68 countries 
and a membership of at least 2,000,000. 

The first North American Associations appeared 
in Montreal and Boston late: in 1851 and were 
direct outgrowths of the London beginnings. The 
organization spread rapidly throughout North 
America and today there are in the United States 
1,244 Associations with 1,200,777 members; while 
in Canada there are 79 Associations with 49,394 
members. About two-thirds of the members are 
undér 25 years of age. These Associations are 
found in cities, rural areas, colleges, railroad and 
industrial centers, while more than 6,000 Hi-y 
clubs extend the movement into thousands of 
North American high schools. 

In World War I, the "YMCA Supplied 25,926 
‘Sbecial workers, half of whom served overseas with 
American, French and other Allied armies, while 
the American 
work. 
campaign of World War I arose the proposals for 
closer collaboration among the cooperating agencies 
in World War IT and the 
Service Organization present 
the YMCA is a constj 
Carries 
‘of Mines 
essential war production is underway. These ser- 


hb -school groups of all age 
levels; training for citizenship through democratic 


SSS eS 


. Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor 


_ President, Rey. Daniel A. Poling, D.D.: Honorary 
Vice-president, Rey. William Hiram Foulkes, D.D.; 
Vice-presidents, Harry N. Holmes, Mrs. Helen Lyon 
Jones, Rev. J. Gordon Howard, D.D., Rey. 
Norman and Rev. Lawrence 
Executive Secretary and ‘Treasurer, 
Associate Secretary, Rey. 
» D,D.; Educational Secre- 
- M. Simms; Field Secretary, Ernest 

Marks, 


The headquarters of the 
World’s Christian Endeavor 
non and Joy Streets, Boston, 
paudin. wee peocted Peele by the contributions 
01 ed \thousan I 
iia ton young people throughout 

The first society of Christian 
formed on February 2 


movement is in the 
Building, Mount Ver- 
Massachusetts. This 


“of church Membership and the 
Societies were for young 


ris 1 
people approaching maturity, but on \March 29, world, ee number beng eons 
aoe ee 


( 
Methodist Church Boards 


The activities of The Methodist Church are ad- 
ministered from three principal headquarters— 
150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N, Y.: 8 
Nashivile 2, Tenn.; 740 Rush Street, 
Tl, The boards bre as follows—Board of Missions 
and Church Extension, including Foreign, 
and Women’s Work, New 
Education, Nashville; Board of Lay Activities 
Chicago; Board of Publication, Chicago and 


Religion -Y. M.C.| Ax ¥. P. S.C. Es Methodist Church Boards 


of young men in Great | 


*. eae 
; , 


Nt 
t 
tt 


young adult and other types of councils on bothp 
10cal 


years, young women and girls hay 
had an increasing part, representing perhaps ten! 
per cent of the total volume. Despite wartime 
absence of great numbers of young men, Associ-: 
ation residence accommodations, which aggregate 
over. 66,000 beds, have been inadequate. An’ ex- 
tensive service among Negroes has been operatin: 
for more than 50 years, wit 
emphasis upon inter- f 
Services among prisoners of war, which 
extensive in World War I, are again a 
feature of work om the basis of reciprocal igs ; 
col- 
laboration with’ the International Red Cross in 
i , educational and i 
Since 1889 North American Associatio 
have helped in all movements in the Orient, Nea 
East and Latin America by supplying traine 
leaders for advisory purposes. These Services coi 
tinue in war time except in certain occupied are: 
In 1943, Canadian 
and had a capital investment of $8,320,000. In t 
United States the 1943 current expenditure ex= 
ceeded any previous year at $67,356,400 while 
investment in plant and equipment was $2 
160,500. These resources are available for 
vices among youth in the second century. a 
official local, national and international bodies 
have held significant meetings during 1943 
1944! related to long-time. policies of evelopme: 
in Canada and the United States, as well as 
international field, where they are committed to 
a fundamental mission of Christian characti 
education and international understanding, 


i 


a 


in 1891 the 


of the society is, as expressed 
‘to promote an 


church, and in 


land Aye, NE. Washing 
Advocate, Chicago. pee 2 
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AVIATION 
International Aeronautical ‘Records ‘ 


Source: The National: Aeronautic Association, 1025 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C., re 

: . a , D. C., representative 

inthe United States of the Federation Aeronautique Internationale, world sport governing body for aero- 
nagutics. The International Aeronautical Federation was formed (1905) by representatives from Belgium, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Spain, Italy, Switzerland and the United States, with headquarters we 
Paris. Regulations for the control of official records were signed (Oct. 14, 1905). Thirty-eight 

oo miries were members of the association (1939). The records presented here are as of Oct. 1, 1941. 

orld records are defined as maximum performance, regardless of class or type of aircraft’ used. 
Records accepted by the Federation follow: 


Ny - WORLD AIR RECORDS 

Maximum speed over a 3-kilometer course (1.864 miles)—755.138 km. p. h. (469.220 m. p. h.)—Fritz 
Wendel, Germany, April 26, 1939. 
|_ Distance airiine—11,520.421 kilometers (7,158.440 miles)—Squadron Leader R. Kellett, Flight Lt. R. Ty 
Gething and Pilot Officer M. L. Caine (one plane); Flight Lt. A. N. Combe, Flight Lt. B.“K. Burnett 
and Sergt. H. B. Gray (second plane}; Great Britain, Nov. 5-7, 1938. 
Altitude—22,066 meters (72,394.795 feet) Anderson and Stevens, United States, Nov.'11, 1935. i 
All other records, international in scope, are termed International records and are divided into 
sine free balloons, airships, airplanes, seaplanes, amphibians, gliders, and. helicopters. In the 
lowing tables categories are used and are defined as: 


. a 
+ Light airplanes Light seaplanes 


- “ - Engine cylinder displacement Engine cylinder displacement 
‘Ist SERMEIEI dle se ss'ase cer aiah s+ E> 397-549 cubic inches 397-549 cubic inches ¥ 
BEIUCHLOR OLY. 5... oa ete ec cies bee cee eee’ 244-397 cubic inches Less than 397 cubic inches, 

id category........... eS See 122-244 cubic inches None 
BROMLE DOYS’. «on oes a clon vec vennbo esos Less than .122 cubic inches . None 


‘ AIRPLANES (Class C) F 
' Distance closed circuit (International)—12,935.770 kilometers (8,037.899 miles)—Angelo Tondi, Roberto ! 
asso and Ferruccio Vignoli, Aldo Stagliano, Italy, July 30-31-Aug. 1, 1939. (United States)—5,036 kilo- 
eters (3,129.219 miles)—Major C. V. Haynes and Capt. W. D. Old, U. S. A., A. C. pilots; Capt. W. G. 
Brvte. Lt. A. Seer Se pag Cattarius, Sergt. D. L. Spicer and Corp. J. E. Sands, U. S. A., A. C., , 
‘crew; Dayton, O., Aug. 1-2, a , a 
Distance airline (International)—11,520.421 kilometers (7,158.440 miles)—Squadron Leader R. Kellett, 
ght Lt. R/ T. Gething and Pilot Officer M. L. Gaine (one plane); Flight Lt. A. N. Combe, Flight Lt. 
K. Burnett and Sergt. H. B. Gray (second plane); Great Britain, Noy. 5-7, 1938. (United States) 
065.736 aye ae top 3 a ar N. Boardman and John Polando, from Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
istanbul, Turkey, July 28-30, . a; ‘ 
_ Altitude (International)—17,083 meters (56,046.473 feet)—Col. ‘Mario Pezzi, Italy, Oet. 22, 1938. 
(United States)—13,157 meters-(43,165,880 feet )—Lt. Apollo Souceck, Anacostia, D. C., June 4, 1930. 
vy um speed (International)—Speed 755.138 km. p. h. (469.22— m. p. h.)—Fritz Wendel, Germany, 
| Ap hes {ger aay gaeaee 567.115 km. p. h. (352.388 m. p. h.)—Howard R. Hughes, Santa 
kna ab G. 13,02! é 
ay i 00 kilometers (62.137 miles) without pay load—(International)—Speed, 634.320 km.p.h. 
: h.) Maj. Gen. Ernst Udet, Germany, Wustrow-Moritz course, June 5, 1938. (United States)— 
km.p.h. (292,600 m.p.h.j Miss Jacqueline Cochran, Acomita, N. M., April 20, 1940. 
Speed for 1,000 kilometers (621.369 miles) without pay load—(International)—Speed 524.185 km.p.h. 
5.713 m.p.h.) Furio Niclot,.Italy, Dec. 9, 1937. (United States)—Speed, 492.341 km.p.h. (305.926 
. hh.) Miss Jacqueline Cochran, Burbank-San Francisco course, Sept. 19, 1939. 
Sp for 2,000 kilometers (1,242.793 miles) (International)—Speed 533.847 km. p. h, (331.716 m. p. 
,. Miss meeaue line: * Lerrhs Mt. Wilson, Calif.-Mesa Giganta, N. M.-Mt. Wilson, Calif., course,-\ 
‘Ap - (Uni tates) same. 2 Mie 
pe nad 5,000 kilometers (3,106.849 . miles) (International)—Speed, 404.936 km.;p. h. (251.615 
p. h.). Nicholas Chebanoy and Vladimir Matveiev, Sebastopol course, Aug. 28, 1939. (United States) 
eed 272.030 km.p.h. (169,031 m.p.h.) D. OS ae eer and J. A. Bartles, Floyd-Bennett-Bolling . 
Pield- Bennett Field course, May 16-17, 1935. * . ae 
ag 10,000 kilometers (6,213.98 miles) (International)—Speed 311.620 km. p. h. (193.631 m. p. h.) 
“Comm. Rossi and Adjt. Chief Emont, France, Aug. 15-16, 1939.* 


: LIGHT AIRPLANES (first category) — 
" Pistance, Airline (International)—3,318.198 kilometers (2,061.703 miles)—A. Goussarov and V. Gieboy, / 
_S.S.R., Sept. 23, 1937.* ; 
te! 62.137 miles) (International)—Speed 392.584 km. p. h. (243.940 m. p. h.j— 
wv Tay. Aug. 21, 1939. ae Bidics) | See 333.179 km. p. h. (207.027 m. p. 3 
be ahr meters (29,773,560 feet)—Herman Ilg, Germany, July 7, 1939. (United 
feet)—Grace Huntington, Burbank, Calif., May 31, 1939. 7 


* 


: LIGHT AIRPLANES Toop caeeige td 38 np eee 
Speed rs ternational)—Speed 383.386 km. p. h. s m. p. h. he an, 
Ss. perc Mich Ser, 19, 1937. (United States)—same. ; 
Digiance, Airline (international)—5,099.300 kms. (3,168.365 miles)—Andre J@py, France, from Istres 
- ‘ 


= 

Epitooutl, Nov. 30, 1937- LIGHT AIRPLANES (third category) 
j ‘Airline 303.840 kilometers (3,917.017 miles)—Horst Pulkowski and Lt. R. 

tt eo nen Pea mae to Gaya, British India, Dec. 29-31, 1938. (United States)—. 
986.944 Kilometers (2,477.367 miles)—J. M. Jones, Nov. 29-30, 1936. 
Bi : LIGHT AIRPLANES (fourth a ae cate A , 
»J * - . rey 
r line (International)—I,909.833 kilometers (1,186.71 es e abler, Germany, 
Distance, Avyalted States)—1,631.878 kilometers (1,014 miles)—Robert E. Bryant, from Miami, Fla., 

en, 


Sipehas 20 a, She SAE SEAPLANES (Class_C2) 


1 


23 miles)—Mario Stoppani ana a 


iF 
‘ miles)—Capt. D. C. T. Bennett anc 
ie apres Bort Nolloth, S. Africa, Oct. 648, 
—Lt. Commdr. Knefier McGinnis, U. 8. y 
N., from Cristobal Harbor, C. Z.,toSan 


3 
Lt. i 5 Seg Fee Baie 
neisco Bay, Alameda, Calif., Oct. 14-15, 1935. 4630.00 
ithout pay load—(International)—Spee 
speed = e 1 Gugiieime Ceninauh, ‘aly, Falconara-Pesara course, Oct. 8, 1933. (United States)— 


T. Cuddi . 8. N., Norfolk. Va., Nov. 13, 1926.» a 

er seed (241,679 mph.) Liew’. a9 km. p. h. (440.681 m. p. h.)—Francesco Agello, italy, 
SE eee ee aay) Speed 395.429 km. p. h. (345.713 m. p. h.)—Lieut. James H. Doolittle, 
. A: S., Oct. 27, 


1925. : Be 
i ters (International)—Speed 403.424 km. p. h. (250.676 m. p. h. 
cones capsagees Rae tC) ee 30, 1938. (United States)—Speed 265.608 km.p.h. (165.040 


ank M. Andrews, Aug. 24, 1935. 


eed for 
Sto igre 


tes no United States record has been established. 


- awe 


ae: 
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’ AMPHIBIANS (Class C3) as | 
i i t i — M. Andres 

irli International)—2,300.860 kilometers (1,429.685 miles)—Maj. Gen. BP. M. .ndre 
Stee a hee Ban bteae Paste Rico, to Langley Field, Va., June 29, 1936. cute seetes) Pi ais 

5 Altitude (International)—7,605 meters (24,950.712 feet)—Boris Sergievsky, U. S., Stra ord, Con) 
il 1 : ited States)—same. Aq 
otgzitium speed (International) "Seed ‘irae: else (230.413 m. p. h.)—A. P. de a 1) 
aeSe roit, Mich., t. 15 1935. nite ates )— F 2 | 
Sieka. for 10 louecers (62.137 miles) (International)—speed 337.079 km. p. h. (209.451 m. Pah 
A. P. de Seversky, U. S., Miami, Fla., Dec. 19, 1936. (United States)—same. h. (186.076 m. pi 
Speed for 1,000 kilometers (621.369 Miles) (international)—speed 299.461 km. p. h. ( aie fs: } 
—Capt. W. P. Sloan and Capt. B. L. Boatner, U.S. A., A C., United States, Dayton, O., July 31, 4 


OE ae ba ae F. A. I. COURSE RECORDS (First category, solo) mt 
Los Angeles to New York (International)—Speed, 526.500 km. p. h. (327.151 m. p. h.) Howard ~ 
Hughes, U. S., Jan. 19, 1937. Elapsed time: 7 hrs., 28 mins., /25 sec. (United States) same. He 
London to Capetown, Africa as ereat nal ee eee Re Be h. (152.159 m. p. h.)—A. 3 
shaw, Great Britain, Feb. 5-6, 1939. apsed time: “ 3 i a 
chesPetown, Africa, to London ee ee ee elegans ee h. (151.456 m. p. h.)—A Hee 
shaw, Great Britain, Feb. 7-9,. 1939. apsed time: ws A | 
Havana to Washington, D. C. (International)—Speed 376.512 km. p. h. €233.952 m. p. h.)—Col. AL 

de Seversky, U. S., Dec.'17, 1937. Elapsed time: 4 hrs.. 50 mins., 59 secs. (United States)—same. 


¥ 
F, A. I. COURSE RECORDS (Second category) S| 
Los Angeles to New York International)—Speed 427.093 km. Bp. h. (265.382 m. p. h.)—Major S.1 
Umstead bad Capt: L. F, armaie U.S. A., A, C., Aug 1, 1939. Elapsed time: 9 hrs., 14 ne 
Secs. (United States)—same. , 
New York to London International)—Speed 272.345 km. p. h. (169.227 m. p. h.)—Henry T. Mer 
and John S. Lambe, U. Ss" May 9-10, 1937. Elapsed time: 20 hrs., 29 mins., 45 secs. (United States) ous J 
; NATIONAL TRANSCONTINENTAL AND INTER-CITY RECORDS > an 
West to East—Howard R. Hughes, from Burbank, Cal. to Newark, N. J.,. Jan. 19, 1937/ Distani 
2,445 miles; elapsed time, 7 hrs., 28 mins., 25 secs.; average speed, 327.151 m. p. h. * 2 
East to West—A. P. de Seversky, from Brooklyn to Burbank, Cal., Aug. 29, 1938. Distance, 
Miles; elapsed time, 10 hrs., 2 mins., 55.7 secs.; average speed, 244.507 m. p. h. oy 
New York to Miami, Fla.—Jacqueline Cochran, Dec. 3, 1937. Elapsed time: 4 hrs., 12 mins., 27.2 see 
Miami, Fla. to Brooklyn, N. Y.—Howard R. Hughes, April 21, 1936, Distance, 1,087 miles; elapsed t 
_ | 4hrs., 21 mins., 32 secs.; average speed, 249.375 m.p.h. : f 
Chicago to Los Angeles—Howard R. Hughes, May 14, 1936. Elapsed time; 8 hrs., 10 mins., 29.8 se 
Y) New York to iby ae PB. de Seversky, Dec. 3, 1937. Elapsed time: 5 hrs., 3 mins., 5.4 secs. if 
New York to Washington, D. C.—A. P. de Seversky, May 19, 1938. Elapsed time: 58 Mins., 38 sees 
Los Angeles to Washington, D. C.—Leland S. Andrews, Feb. 20-21, 1935. Elapsed time: 10 hrs,, 
-» 54 secs. 2 


ie Angeles to Mexico City—Leland s. Andrews, March 6, 1935. Elapsed time: 8 hrs., 6. |, 
secs. ‘ @ 
Albany ty New York City—L. Claude, May 29, 1935.- Elapsed time: 50 mins., 20.2 secs. ie 
Chicago to Los Angeles—Howard R. Hughes, May 14, 1936. Elapsed.time: 8 hrs., 10 min., 29.8 seu 
Chicago to Washington, D. C.—Jack Frye, Feb. 18, 1936. Elapsed time:.2 hrs., 22 mins. | 
ch Field, California, to Mitchel Field, N. ¥.—Lt. Ben. s. Kelsey, U. S. A. C., Feb. 11, 193 
Elapsed time: 7 hrs., 45 mins., 36 secs, 


pele City to New York City—Francisco Sarabia, May 24, 1939. Elapsed time: 10 hrs., 47 
S€cs. 


FEMININE RECORDS (AIRPLANES—Class C) | 
Distance, Airline (International)—5,908.610 kilometers (3,671.432_ miles)—y. Grisodoubeva and . 
Ossipenko, U. S. S. R., Sept. 24-25, 1938. (United States)—3,939.245 kilometers (2,447.728 mile@ 
Amelia Earhart, from Los ib 1932 


Altitude (International)—14,310 meters’ (46,948.725 ‘feet)—"Mrs. Maryse Hilz, France, June 23 
f eet States)—9,160 meters ' (30,052.430 feet) Jacqueline Cochran, Palm Springs, 


, Calif., March | 
Speed, maximum (International)—Speed 470.365 km. p. h. (292.271 ™m.p.h.) Jacqueline Cochran, U. & 
Detroit, Mich., Sept. 21, 1937. (United States), same. a 
Speed for 100 kilometers (62.137 miles) (international)—Speed 470.896 km, h. p, (292/600 m. Pp. ho. 
Jacqueline Cochran, United States. Acomita, N. M., April 20, 1940. (United States)—same. 
 , Speed for 1,000 kilometers (621.369 miles) (International)—Speed 492.341 km. P. h. (305.926 m.p. | 
Jacqueline Cochran, Burbank-San Francisco-Burbank, Calif., course, Sept. 15, 1939. (United Stat 
same. * 


Speed for 2,000 kilometers (1,242.739 miles) (international)—Speed 533.847 km. p. h. (331.716 m 
) Cipagtueline Cochran, Mt. Wilson-Mesa Giganta, N. M.-Mount Wilson, Calif., course, April 6, 194! 
tans e . ~~ 


States)—same. 


= ee RECORDS m! 
3 ., to Brooklyn, N. he it. 3, y DSes 
time, 10 hrs., 27 mins., 55 secs. Speed, 234.776 m.p.h. r Rey 10S 


c. : 
Los Angeles to Mexico City—Amelia Earhart, April 19-20, 1935. Elapsed time, 13 hrs., 33 
Mexico City te Washington, D. C.—Amelia Earhart, May 8, 1935. Elapsed time, 13 hrsi ii 


apsed time, 14 hrs.; 19 mins. 


ingrad, July 6° iene, ae) a State) was oy SioS Be 
ngrad, Ju ; A —423. i t 
_ (263.000 miles)—Woodbridge P. Brown, from Wichi 4 Tex. : Wichita, gals June 6; tora 
I i — .S.S.R, ys 
1988), 442.370 Rhometers (3.36 tiles). (International )—Boris Kimelman, U.S. § R., July 2 
uration with return to point of de arture (International) —36 hrs., 35 mins., Kurt 
many, Aug. 3-4, 1933. (United States) —91 hrs., 34 cere W. A. Cocke, Jr., Hawaii, ee rite 
—6,838 meters (22,434.338 feet)—Erwin Ziller” G 
+ 21, 1938. (United States)—5,262 é 
Wu x Cadniy 4. tose. ) meters (17,263.743 feet) 


~—Robert M. Stanley, Elm 
HELICOPTERS j 
Duration, closed circuit (International)—1 hr. 32 mins., 49 sec., 


Stratford, Conn., May 6, 1941. (United States)—Same. \ 
aes airline (Ipternational)—230.248 kilometers (143.069 Miles) 


a ae FREE BALLOONS (Eighth eategory, 
uration ernational)—87 hours. H. Kaulen, Germany, Dec, 13 to 17, 1913. 

hours, Lieut. C’mmar. T. G. W. Settle and Lieut. Charles H. Kendall, G pera it 

praeaee. Se a ve 3; ren oo : ‘ } 

ance (International)—6 384.500 kilometers (3,967.137 miles), Dr. Hugo Eckener, G ep 

from Lakehurst, N. J., to Friedrichshafen, Germany, Oct. 29, 30, 31, Nov. 1, 1928 (United. gone 

a ieee ig ometons (1,172.898 miles), A. R, Hawley, St. Louis, Mo., to Lake Tschotogama, Canada, 


, 1910. : 4 
_ Altitude fag gnational)—22,066 Meters (72,394,795 feet)—Capt. Orvil Anderson and Capt. Alb 


Igor I. Sikorsky, Sniffins Po} 
—Karl Bode, Germany, June 2 
4001 meters or more) ~ 


tates)— 
ordon-Bennett Balloon i Te 


Stevens, United States, ta 


e-off approximately 11 mil of . D., landin; p 
mately 12 miles south of White Lake, s. D., 5g retusa ee PERRBTE Oty, 8.10) fac wig 


j *Indicates no United States Tecord has heen established, . 


ie 
i uy ; 


“Th i 
ese miuny advances in science and technolo 
uring 1944 have been reported by Science Bervice. 
© of them are developments which occurred 
earlier, but for security or other reasons were not 
announced until 1944. Most of them are described 
ain the pages of the weekly magazine published by 
Science Service, SCIENCE NEWS TTER, to 
Which you can refer in your local library. If you 
Wish more information about any particular re- 
ae you may find it through the SCIENCE 
S LETTER index contained in the issues of 
June 24 and December /30, or, if you have diffi- 
culty in finding the issue you want, send your 
request, with two 3-cent stamps for each inquiry, 
Beerience 5 ta 1719 N Street, N. W., Washing- 


AERONAUTICS 


The B-29 Superfortress, speedy, long-range bat- 
Ihnip of the air, was put into service by the 


ed 


Army. 
'- An improved oxygen supply system, developed 
for aircraft, utilizes a regulator controlled by at- 
Mospherie pressure which automatically delivers 
increasing quantities of oxygen to the mask as 
the pressure decreases. 
"7 ee ering devices for private airplanes were 
cted. 
) The CW-20E, luxury airliner version of the 
Military transport, was designed to meet the needs 
Of medium-range airline operations; the cross-sec- 
fion of the fuselage is shaped like a figure 8 to 
Maintain constant atmospheric pressure and oxy- 
gen supply regardless of altitude. 

The C-82 cargo plane, utilizing the twin-boom 
tail, was developed to carry heavy loads of troops 
nd supplies to points where other cargo planes 
annot land. 

A fdroppable fue! tank attached to the wings of 
g raft was announced, which increases the op- 
tional range 60% with only a 2% decrease in 


speed. 
’ A stabilizing device for helicopters, placed be- 
tween the mast and the rotor to keep the rotor 


the fuselage with the earth, was announced. 
A rubber mounting. developed for aircraft en- 
hes greatly reduces vibration from the engines. 
"An electrical de-icer for airplane propellers was 
Mevised of three layers of synthetic rubber on the 
yard edge of the blade, the center layer being 
electricity-conducting rubber containing a 
tinuous chain of carbon particles. 
large-sized airplane of stainless steel con- 
struction was successfully tested. 5 
k “sky-hook,’’ which causes packages to spin 
they fall, was developed to make packages 
‘dropped from- planes land almost directly be- 
th the point of release. 
— Use of new bonding material in the sandwich 
{ truction of airplanes made possible a light 
pensive plane for private use. 
A water injection device was developed to give 
“extra burst of power to an airplane engine. 
he Black Widow, the world’s largest and 
Sst powerful long-range pursuit plane, was put 
Mto service for night fighting. 
* The Army’s A-26 fighter-bomber, the Invader, 
designed with an all-purpose nose that makes 
‘possible to equip the plane on the production 
with special devices in addition to standard 
ament. : 
A light-weight passenger seat for aircraft, sav- 
-over 157 pounds of weight in a 24-passenger, 
€, was developed. ~ 
self-propelled aircraft electric generator power 
Plant, mounted on a. three-wheeled scooter, was 
leveloped tO speed the starting of airplane engines. 
Red-lighted instrument panels, a military de- 
opment to prevent interference with night vi- 
mn, were installed in commercial planes. 
jant, 18-foot, hollow steel airplane propellers 
isfactorily passed service tests. 
‘ Navy blimp was equipped with reversible pro- 
Pellers which can be used as_ brakes. 
‘The performance of the big, heavy, single-engine 
7 Thunderbolt fighter was improved and its 
us of operation increased. x 
he P-63, an all-metal, low-winged fighter plane 
hh more power and greater range and speed 
its predécessor the P-39, was. developed. 
\ high-frequency, all-direction radio range, be- 
wed to be static-free, and which enables a pilot 
select any course toward or away from it, was 
loped- = 


ANTHROPOLOGY—ARCHAEOLOGY 


- ys ‘ 
eassembly of bone fragments led to the an- 
ead that Javanese giants with jawbones 
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much larger than those of any known human 
being’s, living or extinct, lived during the Ice Age. 

_Ancient clay tablets from,the Near East, de- 
ciphered for the first time, describe a Babylonian 
mythological hero pleading with the god to grant 
life everlasting, and are the oldest known written 
record of man's longing for immortality. 

Pottery pieces, decorated with similar patterns, 
unearthed on the east coast of Mexico and in the 
lower Mississippi Valley, indicate an 800-mile, 700- 
year migration of the Indians from Tampico, Mex- 
ico, to Louisiana. 

Identification of plant pictures in the Voynich 
manuscript showed it could not have been written 
by Roger Bacon, its supposed author, since at 
— Ad of Kad perros reece were unknown 

e un after Columbus’ 
the New World, s’s return from 

Pollen grains found in successive layers of peat 
and muck in Danish swamps indicated that New 
Stone Age farmers cleared away the major forest 


_trees. 


Not only food and environmental conditions, but 
warring neighbors help decide where people live, 
a study of the distribution of the Indian popula- 
tion around 610 indicated. . 

Stories about Yurikawa, legendary hero of Japan, 

were reported to have been borrowed from Homer’s 
immortal Odyssey. 
_ Evidences found in old Indian graves and dwell- 
ing’ sites showed .that the cultivation of such 
vegetables as squashes end pumpkins was started 
quite independently by different tribes. 


ASTRONOMY 


Successful photographing of the spectrum of 
Titan, Saturn’s largest moon, showed it to have an 
atmosphere of methane and possibly ammonia, 
making it the only moon in the solar system 
known to have an observable atmosphere. - 

An old nova in the southern constellation of 
Pictor was found to have become decidedly elon- 
gated since it brightened to first magnitude. about 
20 years ago. 

A red giant, millions of times larger in volume 
than our sun but of such low density it is prac- 
tically a luminous vacuum, was discovered through 
the use of an optical defect in refracting tele- 
scopes which makes it possible to take photographs 
alternately at the red and blue focuses of the 
telescope. é : i 

A_ star was discovered of such extremely lo 
luminosity that a million stars like it would be 
needed to equal our sun’s brilliance. ° 

The atmosphere of the moon, if any exists, was 
estimated to have an upper limit in mass of one- 
millionth that of the earth. 


New comets discovered were; du Toit II, Van’ 


Gent TI, Berry; Comet Van Gent I was rediscovered 
by Peltier after being lost for about a month. 

The discovery of two new members of our local 
group of galaxies brought to 13 the number of 
known universes which are our close neighbors. 

The orbit of the earth was shown to revolve in 
keeping with predictions of relativity theory. 

The path of the Indiana-Illinois fireball of Aug. 
18, which exploded in daylight at a height of 10 
to 20 miles, was traced 


Stars of the Pleiades were discovered to be re- 


ceding from the solar system at a speed of about 
five miles each second. / J 

The “total eclipse of the sun on Jan. 25 was 
studied by an expedition of Mexican astronomers 
in Chiclayo, Peru; astronomers in Lima reported 
the eclipse lasted three seconds less than predicted. 

\Two double stars in the constellation of Cas- 
siopeia were found to be surrounded by thick 
nebulous envelopes. 

Nine-tenths of the stars In our galaxy were 
discovered to be closer to its center than is our sun. 

A double star in the southern constellation of 
a was discovered to be composed of two white. 

warts. 

A star in the constellation of Libra was found 
to have an intensely bright stratum of hydrogen 
just above its luminous, incandescent surface. 

Predictions were made that the next period of 
sunspot mi um would oecur early, sometime 
before May, 1948. \ 

Single-sun stellar systems such as ours were 


reported to be the exception rather than the rule. 


The Mexican Government awarded*to Dr, Har- 
low Shapley, director of Harvard Observatory, ‘th 
Order of the Aztec Eagle, third class, for aid to 
Mexican: astronomy. 


: BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES © ; 
Emphasis in research on food plants shifted 


1 


from growing for size to increasing the vitamin ~ 


3t2 


content; sweet potatoes were bred tor higher con- 
tent of carotene, snap beans and cabbage for more 
vitamin C. \ 
Crown gall of plants, often called plant cancer, 
was cured by the application of crude penicillin. 
Chlorellin, new antibacterial substance related 
to penicillin and similar in its action, and which 
manufactures its own food out of natural raw 
materials, was discovered in common one-celled 
fresh-water algae. : 5 
A germ-stopping substance, streptomycin which 
gives protection against fowl typhoid, was found 
in_ soil micro-organisms. » i " 
DDT successfully wiped out gipsy-moth caterpil- 
lars on a test woodland tract. a : 
. Tartar emetic was effective in poisoning Mexi- 
can. fruit flies. % ; 
Tristeza, extremely destructive disease of citrus 
trees, was given its first full description in English 
and Portuguese by an American plant pathologist. 
A mold that lives in the soil catches and devours 
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certain non-black pigments of fine particle siz 


| 
| 


of flight of ammunition accurately to 1/100,000.0 
a second was. developed. F "3 ( 
Increased production of vitamin C, orasc 
acid, was made possible by a new method of mi 
ing it synthetically from the galacturonic acid 
sugar beet pulp. A new family of synthetic resi 
called silicones, for waterproofing and fireproof 
materials, was produced by combining slipp 
organic compounds with the gritty components 
Sand and glass. 4 
Quinine was synthesized from a coal-tar de’ 
ative. 
Independent development of two 2,000,000-yols 
X-ray tubes made possible X-ray pictures througs 
extremely thick sections of steel and also wide 
applications of X-rays in medical research. Bik 
Heating in automobile tires made of 7 


Buna rubber was diminished by the addition ¢ 


Sawdust and sawmill wastes yielded a ne 
plastic, acetic acid, industrial alcohol and sever 


chemicals by means of a continuous method 
chemically adding water to wood. 

Two new kinds of synthetic rubber were dey 
oped, cne from lactic acid and the other frory 
butadiene and dichlorostyrene. % 
Electronic heating was used to give a perm a 
nent set to the twist in rayon cord, making 
cord stronger and safer for use in tires. 

‘An electronic cyclograph was used to dete 
rapidly whether a piece of metal meets hard 
specifications. 

A plastic was developed which in manufacti 
is expanded to many times its original size 
which is lighter than cork and lower in heat 
ductivity than rock wool or glass. 

An electroplating process for copper-plating 
developed which speeds production by using 
tassium salts in the bath. 


insect prey, it was reported. 

Production of new hybrids was facilitated by 
the discovery of a strain of onions with exclusively 
female fiowers and tomato plants having pollen- 
less flowers. 

_ An easily-grown mold was found to be a good 
test plant for fertilizer elements needed by crop 
and garden plants. F 

Ultraviolet rays were used to produce ‘new 
strains of molds, some were changed in appear- 

i ance, others underwent internal changes although 

' they looked the same. : ; 
Discovery in Peru of chimney swifts wearing 

bands put on their legs in the United States solved 

the mystery of where these birds go for the winter, 
thus completing information on the migratory 
habits of birds in North America. « 

Pyrethrum for use as a household fly spray was 

purified by the use of a new solvent, nitromethane, 

to eliminate all odor and irritating impurities. 

The aerosol method for spraying an. exceed- 

; imgly. fine mist was successful in distributing 

', growth-control substanves to secure seedless fruit 

- from unpollinated flowers. 

A new strain of food yeast, which promises to dichlorostyrene,, We 
be a quick-producing source of edible protein | developed for use in electrical insulation. 
since the cells are double the size of its parent A high-speed panchromatic film was develope 
species, was developed through the use of camphor | for taking pictures under extremely adverse ‘ligl 
vapor. ; : conditions at high shutter speeds. 

_ Lettuce seeds were made to sprout in soil at Chlorine dioxide, powerful oxidizing and bl 
midsummer temperatures by soaking them in a ing agent, was produced by a new dry pro 
solution of thiourea. 7 which depends upon the reaction of chlorine 

Gelatine capsules containing necessary nutri- | sodium chlorite. : 
ents were used as micro-greenhouses in growing A method was developed for using lignin w. 
tiny plant embryos, too feeble to sprout out of the | from Sulfite paper mills to bring about the forn 
Seeds in which they are formed or to produce their | tion of useful granules in the soil. y 
own roots. : Wood veneer was bonded to metal surfaces b! 

Natural gas, unlike manufactured gas, was | a Tubberlike adhesive. * 
found harmless to povted plants and cut flowers. A black opaque plastic of high tensile str 

.& hybrid gibbon was born in captivity to a and high resistance to moisture was made f; 
Sat aamg gibbon mother and a Sumatran gibbon | wood Shavings and sawdust. 

; ather, 1 ‘ ‘ Starch and ‘protein grains in bread, put i 

if . Statistical analysis ‘of the phrase order in the | the tombs with E ve ancient mummified dead 

' song of a wood pewee indicated that birds are still in good chemi 
- conscious composers. Itaconic acid, a chemical used in the produ 

Large reductions or increases in the amount of | of plastics, was mad 

light were found to cause weasel pelts to change | with a mold. 4 F] 
__ t0 white or brown by a complete shedding of the New Knowledge of the chemical constitution a 
_\ previous coat. coal was obtained by studying the quanti i 


An electron spectroscope waseused in comb 
tion with an electron microscope to identify chi 
ical elements composed of sub-microscopic 

cles; it was, used with a three-dimensional pola Polk 
vectorgraph to obtain three-dimensional views (i 
Sub-microscopic structures. 
A heat-resistant plastic, 


Berenice ie peaches for sig hee it, contains. 

; a uorescent pigments of zinc and cadmium 

» just completed. A fide were added to paper while still in the pl 
A school of Pan-American agriculture was for- Stage, eliminating the need of special inks 

mally mae Se in Honduras. fluorescent maps. { Hi 

_ | The Stephen Hale Award in plant physiology X-rays were used to keep uniform the thickne: 

at Deyn to Dr. Ray F. Dawson of Princeton Squeezed out betweed 

» Prof. N. G. Cholodny of the University of Kiev, 

won the Charles Reid Barnes Life Membership in 
the American Society of Plant Physiologists. 

eirente P Lae Bonne forestry ane was 
‘to Prot. Henry S. Graves, emeritus dean 

the Yale School of Forestry. rahe 


CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS 


A 225-ton cyclotron, one of the two largest in 

, the world and capable of generating atom-smash- 

* ing projectiles of 15,000,000 electron volts energy, 
was Put. into operation. 

Mathematical robot, an automatic sequence 
control calculator which can perform a series of 
operations without resetting, making possible cal- 
culations formerly impracticable bedause of the 
time required, was put into operation. 

By impregnating wood with methylolurea in wa- 
ter solution, it was found possible chemically. to 
convert soft woods into much harder grades. 

A contintious polymerization process was de- 
veloped to replace the older batch type of syn- 
thetie rubber production, making possible an. esti- 
mated 40% increase in ‘output. 

, Milling time was cut by\a new method of mix- 

ing carbon black with synthetic rubber in the liquid 

State instead of later. 
_ 4m electronic device which registers the speed 


persons with gastric ulcers 
15-year plant breeding program 


of white-hot sheets of steel 
-floated out a 


rollers. 
Rubber an 
nd other p. 
ation method a 


th 


mitters, thus tuning the 

A Rigi prrssue mere 
oped which permits the 
intensity at various lev 
sound tracks. 


pin peter whieh makes soil waterproo 
thus eliminating mud, was announced, d 
chemiteals similar to those exter ee nt 

a Ath ee which rashid the “ 
preghes in chemical structure was Produced 


t-graduate fellowships in Physics; mat 


and chemistry were established ih honor 
apes B. Jewett, $3,000 a year to be given 
c eet sori Erneod to the institution at 
e. 
I. Rabi of Columbia University re- 
the 1944 Nobel award in physics for in- 
ting magnetic and electric properties rf the 
tomic nucleus by means of the “‘magnetic reso- 
ance method’; Dr. Otto Stern of the Carnegie 
nst itute Of Technology received the 1943 Nobel 
rizé in physics for his studies of the structure of 
he atom by means of the “molecular beam’’ 


‘Phe 1943 Nobel prize in chemistry was awarded 
Pahcore. yon Hevesy of the Danish Institute 
; eoretical Physics, Copenhagen, for work in 
ne ad rg as indicators in studying chem- 
Col. Bradley Dewey, former U. S. Rubber*Di- 
4 his oo oe Fyeetee een A medal 
in colloid chem » especia: er- 
ing to rubber. es a ae 
©. William Mansfield Clark of the Johns Hop- 
University, who has worked on the precise 
mination of the acid or alkaline state of milk, 
Bceived the Borden Company prize of $1,000. 
Dr. Joseph S. Fruton of the Rockefeller Insti- 
@ for Medical Research received the $1,000 Eli 
ily and Co. prize in biological chemistry for 
idies of the amino acids. 
| Dr. Elmer K. Bolton, chemical! director of the 
Ww ont Company, won the Perkin medal of the 
kmerican section of the Society of Chemical In- 


try. 

yr. Arthur C. Cope of Columbia University re- 
led the American Chemical Society award of 
000 in pure chemistry for’ researches on vinyl 
allyl chemical types in plastics and drugs. 
ir. William David Coolidge of the General 
tric Co. and Dr. Peter Kapitza of the USSR 


Clark Jones was awarded the Adolph 
nb medal for developing a system of mathe- 
ical calculation for optics which made possible 
f& optical gunsight for bazookas. 


7 
EARTH SCIENCES 


jomig several damaging hurricanes was an 
y severe one that caused death a: ae 
iddle 


+ notable among them were iwo in Turkey in 
Same general region, and earthquakes in Ar- 
ima, southern Mexico and northern New York. 
new electronic amplifying device, operated by 
Was develo fy and record 


to magni 
1Gé i quakes. 

The Mississippi Valley suffered from floods dur- 
‘the Spring; at St. Louis the flood waters 
hed a height of 39.1 feet, highest since 1644. 

Phe discovery of thitk beds of potash-containing 

nerals underlying a large area in eastern Utah 
l steamed increased America’s known reserves 
“process was developed for producing pure 

en directly from tungsten ore of all grades, 
liminated the necessity of transforming 


/ present Great Lakes region. 
mes of a mastodon, primitive Ice Age elephant, 
e found in Ohio. 
"A 200-million-year-old fossil jaw, complete with 
teeth, was discovered near Philadelphia, relic 
F 10- to 20-foot crocodile-like reptiles that haunted 
mps and lakes during the Triassic period. _ 


ENGINEERING AND TECHN OLOGY 


new anthracite furnace made use of a steel 
as combustion chamber, a worm for fuel 
ne, air drawn through by suction pump for 
abd a water jacket surrounding the tube to 
nit the heat. . , 
camera was developed for taking pictures of 
‘ocan’s floor; flashlights are set off and the 
1 + clicked when the tip of a special trigger, 
g down from the bottom of the cameras, 
uc] the floor. _ ‘ : 
ene aetalynnant of high-rollage sathoge-ray 
Ye development o gh-volta y = 
k pi tapabia ‘of producing extremely bright pic- 


“device was invented that can be installed. in 
> or other vehicle to plot the course traveled 
automobile as it speeds: over highways or 


of 


oe Be y 


* t 
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across terrain. 

Speed-up’’ motion pictures in color were used 
to study combustion efficiency in stoker fuel beds 
oie separ 

wo-way electronic train telephone system en- 
abled freight conductors and angineers to talk with 
each other from opposite ends of a train. 

An electrolytic process was developed for rapidly 
depositing a tin coating of any desired thickness 
on any gauge of electric wire without producing 
a@ copper-tin alloy on the wire. 

A nylon compound coating on electric wire, 
applied by an extruding process, was found to 
be tough, abrasion and heat-resistant and im- 
pervious to most solvents. > 

Pilotless jet-propelled planes carrying large ex- 
plosive charges, nicknamed ‘‘buzz=bombs’ and 

robot bombs,’’ were used by the Germans in 
long-range attacks. f 

A miniature seven-pound electric motor which 
operates at 120,000 revolutions a minute, was de- 
veloped. 

Porcelain enamel that can withstand extremely 
high temperatures was developed and used on 
warplane exhausts. 

Sound waves were used to test the elasticity 
of fabric yarns by setting up a vibration in a steel 
bar attached to the fiber and measuring the 
velocity of sbund passing through the fiber. —= 

An electronic “‘ear’’ was devised to test shells 
for imperfections by recording the sound made 
when the shells dropped on an anvil. 

Aluminum alloy landing mats, weighing 50% 


less than steel mats were used for emergency flying ~ 


fields. 

Chrome-plated’ cylinder * barrels 
service life to automobile engines. 

Columbium metal was obtained in high-purity 
form by heating columbium carbide and colum- 
bium oxide in a vacuum. 

The double process of chromium plating and 
soaking in hot oil to release hydrogen was dis- 
covered to lengthen the life of cutting tools for 
machine shops, 

A three-metal electrolyic plating process was de- 
veloped which used copper-tin-zine alloy as the 
anode, and a special salt in the bath’ 

Fuel tablets, made of a synthetic compound 


gave longer 


known as trioxane were developed to heat food 
for soldiers. 


Good coke was made from Colorado coal by 


adding in the coking process a char made from 
similar coal by driving out part of the volatile 
matter. ; 

The “Crocodile” fiame thrower, using a new 
type of fuel, shot a stream of fire 450 feet. : 

Development was_announced of an Army ve- 
hicle, called the “‘weasel’’ which carries men or 
cargo over snow, mud and other treacherous 
ground, and climbs a 45-degree slope. } 

Fighting armored tanks fitted with bulldozer 
blades that can be discarded before combat were 
used as dual-purpose war machines. 

The noise made by primers on hand grenades 
was diminished by a new primer containing milder 
detonating ingredients. 

Midget M2 fog generators were used to produce 
a concealing white cloud in warfare. 

Rockets, known as flying bazookas, were dis- 
charged from tubes. placed under the wings of 
warplanes. , 

A fire bomb which, upon contact, spits flam- 
ing oil in all directions, was developed to start 
fires in enemy territory. 

The Edison medal was awarded to Dr. Vannevar 
Bush, president of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, for contributions in electrical engi- 
neering. , . : 

The Faraday medal of the British Institute of 
Electrical Engineers was awarded to Dr. Irving 
Langmuir of the General Electric Research labora- 


tory. , ; 
INVENTIONS 


Notable and interesting inventions paténted dur- 
ing the year include: ” 


A process for enriching blast-furnace gases 60 
they may be better used as a source for commer- 
cial chemicals such as, ammonia, Ie 

A process for the synthetic production of toluene 
from benzene and methane. 

_ A process for making synthetic liquid fuels and 
oils out of cheap gases. 

. A method for recovering small nuggets of steel 
embedded in old furnace slag: - 

‘A process for transmitting color pictures by wire 
Nor wireless-in the form of three-color separation 
films ready for the usual photographic rocessing. 
A new type of giant locomotive, built in_three 
sections to get around curves, with two fuel-and- 
water tenders and two sets of driving wheels. 

‘An apparatus which substituted air pressure for 
gravity in administering plood plasma to the 
wounded in battle was developed. ; 

A space-saving cathode tube for use in electron 
microscopes and television sets. ‘ 


ee. 
t 


\ 


‘ 
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A camera latching mechanism’ that prevents 
double exposure. ‘ 

‘A fuel injector for internal combustion engines 
that injects the fuel at a relatively constant rate 
irrespective of the speed of the engine or amount 
being injected at each stroke. — ss 

A process for cracking naphtha) and rearranging 
its atomic fragments into aviation gasoline in the 
presence of a synthetic silica alumina catalyst. 

An ozone treatment to protect meat against 
Spoilage, the ozone being generated by ultraviolet 
radiation. \ 

An infra-red bread-baking machine that ‘cooks 
the loaves evenly in one-fourth the ordinary time. 

Use of one of the chemicals of the chlorophenol 
group to protect green lumber against fungi while 
under treatment fo prevent cracking and splitting, 

A discardable auxiliary fuel tank for combat war 
machines, mounted outside the armor plate, en- 
abling fighting vehicles to reach the actual combat 
area with full fuel tanks. 

A system of illuminating airfields by under- 
ground lights, eliminating overhead flood lights 
and superstructures. K 

A series of double salts of nicotine for insect- 
fighting was used to replace the unstable simpler 
nicotine salts formerly used. 

An airplane combining the advantages of con- 
ventional propellers and the newer jet propulsion. 

A simple dashboard instrument for airplanes 
that shows climb and drop quickly and sensitively. 


MEDICINE 


The insecticide, DDT, was hailed as one of the 
greatest contributions to world health, following 
Army experience in which it checked a louse-borne 
typhus epidemic when dusted as a powder in mass 
delousing of civilians and aided in control of 
malaria when used as an anti-mosquito spray. 

Blood derivatives were put to many new uses; 
gamma globulin to prevent measles, albumin for 
Shock, fibrinogen to stop bleeding and fibrin for 
cementing skin grafts in place. 

From ‘the proteins in blood plasma, scientists 
“succeeded in making plastics, films and foams for 

clinical use. 
, A paste of red blood cells salvaged from Plasma 
production was reported to give good results in 
Speeding the healing of old, infected burns, vari- 
cose and other ulcers, and’ extensive granulating 
wounds. i 

Thanks to mobile surgery and reconditioning 
treatment, 96% of the wounded soldiers recovered 
and about two-thirds of these returned to duty; 

| death rates from disease among the fighing forces 
were lower than the annual death rate in the 
Army during any one of the preceding ten years 
-of peace. 

Ultraviolet radiation of barracks reduced respi- 
ratory illness by one-fourth. 

Daily doses of sulfadiazine cut down rheumatic 
fever, pneumonia, scarlet fever and sore throats 
a YH sulfadiazine prophy- 
given to Navy men checked an epidemic of 
streptococcie sore throat, practically eliminated 
“itera and reduced the cases of pneumonia 
sightly. 

The spread of colds and other air-borne diseases 
is checked by the vapor of triethylene glycol, a 
. large-scale test in a military camp showed. 

Faulty function of the cortex of the adrenal 
glands was seen as a possible cause of leukemia. 

Penicillin showed possibilities as an effective 
remedy for infectious jaundice, relapsing . fever, 
rat-bite fever, typhus fever, parrot fever, and ery- 
Sipeloid; the drug proved effective in checking 
peritonitis and in treating syphilis. Sulfa-resis- 
tant gonorrhea’ was Successfully t¥eated in six 
‘hours with penicillin, Experiments with mice led 
to the hope that anthrax may yield to penicillin. 
Penicillin mold. was injected directly into the 

_ body, where it continued to wroduce its anti-germ 
chemical; the action of the drug was prolonged 
by mixing it with beeswax and oil; elimination of 
penicillin via the kidneys was slowed by the use 
of para-aminohippuric acid, and also by chilling 
‘ the tissues into which it was injected. 

Tt was found that when bags or strips of cello- 
phane are placed in the culture medium in which 
enicillin-producing mold grows, faster pro- 
uction and increased yields of the drug. are 
obtained, ae 
The production of penicillin was speeded by the 
use of radium; radio heat proved to be 48 times as 
fast as the old ‘freeze-drying’? method for dr g 
the drug; and penicillin’ was produced in drdps 
like rain for local use in hospitals by growing it 


on a solid agar base. 


. ' 


Human ova were fertilized outside the body, and 
their development through the first two cell-divi- 
Sion stages observed. ? 

A clue to a possible, effective remedy against 
cancer was discovered in impurities, believed to 
he lecithin and lithium, accidentally present-in one 
Jot of penicillin. 

Tsolation of) the growth-stimulating hormone 
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from the pituitary gland was annotinced. _ 
Aid to the diagnosis and prognosis in 
of circulation, including immersion foot, 
found ‘in the use of radioactive sodium 
Measurement of circulation time, : ; 
» Discovery was reported of a unique pro 
apoferritin, that acts as an iron storage depo 
the body, the stored iron having a ma 
Susceptibility of a magnitude rare in iron 
pounds. i 


Drinking large quantities of sodium laciste § 
tion saved victims of shock in severe burns witl 
the use of blood plasma. zs 

An anti-malaria vaccine was successful in: 
atory tests on animals, 4 

An anti-reticular cytotoxic serum was ri 
effective for stimulating wound healing, pron 
as a weapon against cancer, high blood pres 
and premature old age. 7 : 

An airman’s ceiling may be raised as mucn 6 
mile by eating sugar before flight and refra 
from excessive smoking, laboratory tests ind 

An anti-enzyme substance in beef sweetb res 
and soybeans may be a new weapon for fighti 
certain streptococcic diseases such as eptic sé 

hroat, one f 
rheumatic fe 


of cases tried. $ 
Successful experiments on high blood pre 
in rats pointed toward trials of vitamin K 
high blood pressure remedy. 
Finding that there ar 


sence of’certain cata 
vealed by the fluore 


known as porphyrins, re 
glow of white matter in the brain, gave li 
the problem of mental disease. - 
Biotin may have a part in the utilization 
Starches and sugars by humans, tests of J 
slices kept alive outside the body indicated B, 
A Soviet scientist successfully transplanted ti 
earts of frogs; some of the animals lived for 
months with new hearts completely replacing th 
own. 3 
A germ-killing soap that may reduce infect 
was announced, ! 7 
Radium treatment was tried for the preve nt 
of aviator’s ear with good results. As 
A condition corresponding to the menopausi 
women was discovered to occur in some men 
was satisfactorily treated with the male 
hormone. 


relative of ethylene 
coe, was announced as an effective remedy 
“‘blue pus’” infection in wounds. 
A sulfa drug, sulfamylon, effective against 
gangrene and other anaerobic organisms, ¥ 
developed, ‘ 
Increased resistance to oxygen lack at 
atmospheric pressure was achieved for rai 
dilantin sodium, an epilepsy remedy, 
and thiouracil, chemicals recently found effect 
in slowing thyroid gland activity. ; 
Atabrine was reported to be as good as 
control of malaria and 


quini 
respects, i 


even better in 
The tremors of long duration produced in_ arb 
mals by DDT suggested its use for study of 
nervous system, ‘ ‘ 
Encouraging results 
tuberculosis with sulfab 
Sulfa drug, were repo: 
developed to the 
Two sets of qua 
of three girls and 
States, one set 
quadruplets in 
Caesarean 0) 
tuplets cam 


in treatment of clin 
enamide, - special kind 


in the United States w. 
for the year expected to be 
Influenza was epidemic d 


ae 


eriments with rats led to the hope that 
doses of B vitamins would improve the 
‘ n treatment of tuberculosis. 
Experiments with rabbits, showing that air- 
orne spread of tuberctilosis germs could be 
topped by ultraviolet irradiation, suggested a 
sible aid to the control of human tuberc’ losis. 
‘The addition of auxiliaries, such as paraffin oil 
# taining dead tuberculosis germs, a »Telated 
roorganism, Mycobacterium butyricum and an 
Hbsorption base known as Falba promised a more 
fective inffuenza vaccine. 
#& method was developed for completely and al- 
instantly killing germs of both bacteria and 
¢ S classes with ultraviolet light, giving promise 
if & method of preparing more effective vaccines 
some diseases. 
@rge doses of para-aminobenzoic acid were 
nd effective against louse-borne typhus when 
ptment was begun during the first week of 
ess, the course of the disease was made less 


nos 


iderably shortened. 
fiayin, one of the B vitamins, was found 
_manufactured by bacteria in the human 
testinal tract; révision of dietary requirement 
tandards may follow 
_A procedure was developed for temporary, com- 
Dlete arrest for scientific study of the flow of 
to the human brain, using a specially de- 
d, infiatable, head-pressure cuff, held down 
the lower third of the neck; recovery of con- 
siousness occurred quickly. : 
Penicillin mist inhalations were tried on patients 
ith lung diseases, leading to the belief that tuber- 
s might be treated by the same method, 
g a mist of promin or some other drug effective 
nst tubercle bacilli instead of penicillin. 
Whole communities became «‘‘guinea pigs’ in 
i olled large scale experiments to determine 
esther tooth decay can be prevented by adding 
nute amounts of fluorine to a community’s 


aking water. i 
special solution of the plastic, polyvinyl alco- 
Was reported more than twice as effective as 
ma in saving rats from dying of experimental 


A new vaccine, promising to be effective against 
y strains of dysentery bacilli, #as developed. 
ectric sleep, differing from electric shock treat- 
~% in that it keeps. the patient asleep for seven 
mutes, was announced as a new treatment for 
ye mental disease, schizophrenia. 
fift relief of painful muscle spasm and con- 
juent | disability in rheumatoid arthritis was 
ed follow treatment with prostigmine, 
mical use to treat myasthenia gravis. 
iccess with sulfaguanidine treatment of Asiatic 
era was said to promise conquest of this 


of the human body can- 
be suppressed by 
howed; part of the 


tic fever. 1 
vo Vitamins of the B complex group, riboflavin 
; pellagra-preventing niacin, were reported to 
factors necessary for the production and re~ 
Sneration of the blood in the animal body. 
Successful mice experiments led to the hope that 
plasmosis could be cured by sulfapyridine. 
sts repeated many times on the.same inveter- 
smokers showed they responded to tobacco 
th increase in blood pressure and pulse rate, 
serease in the temperature of skin extremities, 
d change in heart rate as demonstrated electro- 
diographically, together with change in the 
ave. 
he first case, 


so far as known, of complete 
ith survival following operation 
was report 
for a benign lesion 


me was found to have an 
in promoting muscular 


mmer. 

ant mothers thyroid to make them 
Gee easily-bOrn babies was discovered 
ave the reverse effect, actually producing larger 


ies. ‘ 
lini udies in America confirmed belief that 
oo tcennan measles), as first noted 
alia, contracted ‘during the first three months 
pregnancy produces congenial abnormalities of 
eyes and defects of the central nervous system 


eas: Ne 1944 Nobel prizes in medicine were 
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ré and the average duration of the. fever; 


ed; it is, 
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awarded to four men: Dr. Henrik Dam and Dr. 
Edward A. Doisy shared the 1943 prize for the 
discovery and synthesis of vitamin K; Dr. Joseph 
Erlanger and Dr. Herbert S. Gasser received the 
sare ta boo for their fundamental research on 

Grants totalling $1,100,000 were given by Ber- 
nerd M. Baruch for teaching and research in 
physical medicine. 

The gold medal of the American Academy of 
Orthopedic Surgeons was awarded to Col. John 
L. Gallagher for his devélopment of compression 
dressings for burns, wounds and frostbite. 

Establishment of the Passang Foundation to aid 
medical research and education was announced. 

Discovery that certain hormones and synthetic 
chemicals may become weapons for fighting tumors 
of the uterus which develop in women during the 
child-bearing period won the second $2,000 Charles 
Sees Award for Dr. Alexander Lipschutz of 

ile. : ~ 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PSYCHIATRY 


The smallest amount of. light capable of stimu- 
lating the retina of the human eye was found to 
be between five and 14 quanta, representing an 
energy expenditure of between two and six ten- 
billionths of an~erg, and often a single quantum 
is adequate for the effective excitation of a single 
retinal nerve-cell. : 

A portable night-vision testing instrument was 
developed for the Navy which uses a luminous dial, 
made of radioactive material sandwiched between 
two discs of glass, against which a test letter is 
seen in faint silhouette. 

The exact center of the forea of your eye is 
partially colorblind, affecting ability to distinguish 
blue from green, orange or purple in small objects 
of those seen at a distance, experiments showed. ~ 

Reaction time to a change in intensity of the 
stimulus was developed as a new, psycho-physical 
method; it was applied successfully to measuring 
sensation of light. ‘ 

New types of ear defenders made of synthetic 
rubber which shut out battle noise without pre- 
venting the hearing of commands were made 
available in the Navy; they protect fighters against 
painful noise and lessen the chance of deafness. . 

Data were found indicating that from one-sixth 
to one-quarter of feeblemindedness results from 
incompatability reactions between a mother lack- 
ee = Rh blood factor and her unborn child who 

as it. 

Which region of the body sends most information 
to the brain’s cortex was found to be related to 
how the animal habitually obtains its food. 

Restraint of physical activity, which causes tic- 
like headshakes in hens, bears and other animals, 
was also found to lead to overactivity and temper 
tantrums of children. 

A battery of 20 psychological tests developed for 
the selection of aviation cadet candidates was 
reported to be useful in predicting which would 
later be successful in combat and which most 
likely to be missing in action. v 

Pencil-and-paper test proved better than prac- 
tical performance test for picking radar techni- 
cians, airplane mechanics or radio repairmen for 
the army. 

Close resemblance was found between non-twin 
brothers and sisters and evidence indicated that 
this is due more to heredity than environment. 

Opinion surveys reached a new high in accuracy, 
predicting the popular vote in the presidential 
election with an error of only one per cent. 

Personal liking for candidates was discovered to 
follow rather than precede the decision to vote 
for him, and change of vote, when it occurs, is 
due more to the influence of friends than to 
campaign speeches. 3 : 

A non-profit institution, the Worcester Founda- 
tion for Experimental Biology was established to 
study problems of industrial fatigue and men al 
illness, and search for more knowledge of the 
neryous system and the hormones. 

Studies of cats made ‘‘neurotic’’ by inner con- 
flict between hunger and fear in experiments to 
investigate reasons for use of morphine by humans 
showed that the more recently-learned abnormal 


| behavior patterns disappeared first and reappeared 


last as effects of drug wore off. 2 

A case of total color blindness with red seen as 
plack was traced, through hypnotism, to hysteria 
in the man’s childhood; sensitivity to red rays of 
the spectrum was _ restored. 

By immediate diagnosis of mental casualties 
and treatment in the front lines, up to 80% of 
the service men receiving mental or emotional 
wounds were returned to dyty. : 

‘A re-education program set up in three Treplace- 
ment training centers enabled the Army to take 
out of hospitals a group of soldiers sufferin 
mental or nervous breakdowns and return 80 
of them to full-time jobs. ; 

“Battle reaction’ type of war neurosis was suc- 
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cessfully treated in merchant seamen with ergota- 
mine tartrate, a drug acting+on the autonomic 
nervous system, i 

A combination of hypnosis and psychoanalysis 
was reported to be a successful treatment for 
psychopathic criminals where ordinary psycho- 
analysis would fail due to lack of cooperation on 
the part of the criminal. : i 

“‘Three-day schizophrenia,’’ a mental illness like 
schizophrenia but of brief duration, was reported 
as developing in combat, but due more to back- 
ground personality than type of-duty. 

A psychiatrist was appointed on the staff of each 
Army division as an aid in salvaging for combat 
or other active military duty those who would 


Science Service and Science Clubs of America 


Disseminating scientific information to the pub- 
lic and acting as a liaison agency! between scien- 
tists and the world-at-large, Science Service is an 
educational institution, with headquarters at 1719 
N St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Newspapers are 
served with accurdte and complete reports of the 
latest. scientific discoveries and developments in 
all fields of science, while individuals may obtain 
{he magazine Science News Letter (weekly) -and 
Chemistry (monthly), monthly THINGS of science, 
books, etc. An overseas edition (monthly) of the 
Science News Letter is available to members of the 
armed services and other persons abroad. 

Trustees of Science Service, nominated by the 
National Academy of Sciences, the National Re- 
Search Council, the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, the E. W. Scripps Estate 
and the journalistic profession, are: C. G. Abbot, 
Smithsonian Institution; Otis W. Caldwell, Boyce 
Thompson Institute for Plant Research; Edwin 
G. Conklin, American Philosophical Society (Pres- 
ident); Max B. Cook, Scripps-Howard Newspapers; 
Frank R. Ford, Evansville Press: Ross G. Harrison, 
Yale University; A. H. Kirchhofer, Buffalo Eve. 
ning News; W. H. Lewis, Wistar Institute: R. A. 
Millikan, California Institute of Technology; O. 
W. Riegel, Director, Washington and Lee School 
of Journalism (Treasurer): Harlow Shapley, Har- 
yard College Observatory (Vice-President and 
Chairman of Executive Committee): Harry L. 
Smithton, Cincinnati, O.; Neil H. Swanson, Execu- 
tive Editor, Sun Papers, Baltimore, Md.: Hugh 
S. Taylor, Princeton University; Henry B. Ward, 
University of Illinois. Watson’ Davis is director 
and secretary. 

To stimulate amateur interest in Science, partic- 
ularly on the part of youth, Science Clubs of 
America jis administered by Science Service. Clubs 
deyoted ‘to ‘scientific’ interests in schools, are 

‘affiliated without cost and receive helpful services. 
Clubs affiliated numbered (Nov. 1, 1944) more than 
~ 5,000 with about 125,000 members, with every 
- State represented \as well as U.S. possessions and 
foreign countries, 
Science Clubs of Americ 
Weld the thousands of 


a and ’Science Service 
laymen and Scientists, 
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S in the continental 
commercial banks, 
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During the Year; Banks and Deposi 


otherwise crack up mentally under the stra: 
warfare. ~ : 

Col. William C. Menninger, chief of the psychi: 

¢ division of the Army’s Surgeon Genere: 
Office, received from the National Committee | 
Mental Hygiene the new $1,000 Lasker award ~ 
his outstanding contribution to the mental heas 
of service men and women. § a 

“Grief reaction’’ depression following tra 
io a was treated successfully by elect, 
shock, c 
~ A survey of men rejected or discharged by ti 
Army for neuropsychiatric reasons showed ¢ 
80% needed phychiatric treatment or advice, 1 
only 5% got, it. 5 al 
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the boys, girl 
the many bra: 
do his share 
the work is o 
ized. 
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of America 
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jaltimore, Md.|Theo. R. MeKeldin, Bs: it WARS osha cae g O. Christianson, N-P.. . tage poe 


jane Bo tich. i < WS ee = Walter E. Millet, N= N-P. 
say City, Mich- 
Z ‘onne, N. J.. 
amont, Tex’ 
eville, Il... 


1947, Jan. 


"| { Bmory Strachen, ae 
elmira, N. ¥. Y fsmera es Klebes 
El Paso, Tex...|J. Ed. Anderson, D 


Bi , Pa......./Chas. R. Barber, R.. .. 
ee ace Jan. ||Evanston, Ill.../S. G. Ingraham, N-P... 
a: OST Ss Evansville, Ind.|M. L. Reichert, R... 
a/R. % 2 Everett, Mass... ets et hea 
G. Johnston, 1948, Everett, Was enry Arends, N-P.... 
B. Fitch Robertson, N-P|1947, waly Fall Rr., Mass. .| Alex. C. Murray, N-P..|1946, Jan. 
*Garrit WanderEnde. |1944, June||Fargo, N. Dak. ©, Olsen, Bo. oars 1946, Jan. 
.../Fred J. Mraz, D...-.... i : . ||Fitchb'g, Mass. Alfred Woo ae es 
.|Robert Pfeife, D..... - = wee" T. Gun ph + Veh 
‘|Daniel E. McLean, B.. Flint, Mich George dry it 1940, Mar. 
‘ Fond du Lac, 


Aas a | Fe be Leo J. Promen, N-P... 
ts ee BE . || Ft. Smith, Ark.|Chester Holland, D.... 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. R 


daho|A. a. 
thet eakundico J. Tobin, D. _ ||Ft. Worth, Tex. { Hi. Aug. 
Jasper McLevy, Soc. 3 ...|Z. S. Leynel, N- 1945, Apr. 
‘|Daniel Davis, R....... A -. |Board of Commissioners e 
.|Joseph Downey, N-P G ""\Dayid P. Lindberg, D..|1945, Apr: 


.|Board of Selectmen...-|.......... .,.|1945, 
= J. Kelly, D. .11946, Jan. Id, N. J../Fr: ? , D...|1946, Jan. « 
y Jonson Hinton, R 1945, Apr. ||Gary, Ind. .... ; ‘| )1947, Jan. 


1933, June] |Glendale, Calit.| { "4 Uh0ham..’ 11937, June 
sae Preatcgie Ww. .}1946, May 


Gt. Malis, Mont.!Ed. L. Shields, D......|1945, May 
Gn Bay? Wis.. p a Biemend. N-P,, ere 


; " Sullivan, N-P. 
pice: [1346 4a2- ||Gnsboro, N. C.| | stienry A. 11943) July 


G’nville, S. C.. Oct. 

sae e ...|1945, May 

pare | acta “Wright... .|1939, July 
Dies 1 Hag’ town, Md.. fe Apr. 


aise? 1 - |{Hamilton, O.... 

Ne te Hammond, Ind, 

Het bate, a [Eo i ward CMiihiken, R }1948, Jan. 

§ Baer . ||Hartford Conn.|W: hee a 1945, Dec. 

E. O. Saint cig ai nA 1946, J ta a i “pliner "1946. Jan. 
Wilbur f, Kelloge, High Pt., N. C.1 { 2209) "israden...- 1943, Oct. 


*Wilbur R. Kellogg. . - , tei 1945, Apr 


Hoboken, N. i. tea ay 


F. C.. Cain,-N-P.... Holyoke, Mass. oft . 

‘| \ HH. H. Canfield. 1 - ||Houston, Tex.,|*John North Edy.... { etl jane 

Selita A. Suir d \ |1943, Jan. 
witha aN Fada. Re ' Wo Vine hes Has a City Council 


United States ee ane City, Managers 


City (*) Cen Mendpee Eepings City 
tingtonPx., 1946, Apr. || Newark, N. ‘Sie Vincent J. M * 
ieitst at 9 : ie ism a Peavey, D....> »./1945, Apr. Newark, OF ree ge ate age © 
Kan. - Heaps, Ry 22 he y oy 
Tngiatapolis, cot ae 1947, Jan. Nite Ge? i *Joseph A. Fogarty 
1 Ts (6 Lae eae oes R. H. Tyndall, R.. 1947, Apr. Newport, Ky... mad Hesch, N-P. -|1948, 


\ See Morlidge nat ere 
../H. B. Macauley, Date d 
{ R. Cowles Taylor, D.|1946, § 


Ernest S. Dixon, N-P..|1946, May 


Inglewood, Cal. 
rvingte Herbert Kruttsch, R...|1946, Jan. 


frvington, N..J. 


Jackson, Mich. : Newport: News: er @. Biggins. 2... 1925, Ju 
Jack’ ville, Fla. .|J i‘; : Le r 
Jersey Clty NJ.{Prant gu i Clark} pee 1944, A: 
ersey Y,N.J-|Frank Hague, D...... s GIBPE. Sts oe > 
J.D. Wood, Dem. . ./1946, § 
Jollet. N-P."/1946, Apr. || Norfolk V8.---| | SCs, B. Borland. ||1938, Se 
Joplin, Mo... :|John M. Temple, R.. ..|1947; San. || Norristown, Pa. . R. Hendrickson, R-|1946, J 
mazoo nee oe Bergen, s 
9 (es Se a *Edward 8. Clark. ....|1938, Aug. NASD Se corte ise Paul F. Collum, D. - [1947, 
Kansas Cy., K..)Don C. aig le 1946, May oe ee # 
Kansas Cy.,M ard, 1948, re 
Z J. F. Slavich, R...:. i 
Renosba v wie. GL Ys Oakland, Calit. { a Schwanenberg 2 Ff 
Kingston, N. Y. pe et “A Soe A eee pai 1946, Ja 
Bay ip, Lenn - are: fa Olan Are. F. Auraud pale 1944, 
‘Kokomo, Ind. eV: » D.......|1945, Apr. ||Omaha, Neb. ..|D. B. Butler, N-P. |” ¥ 
La Crosse, Wise. Davis, D..... 1946, I 


} Lafayette, Ind. 


R By he Jd. 
La! O. 5 Oshkosh, Wis. .|George F. Oaks, N-P.. }1945 AX 
A cine Pa.. qi Pe SS orlpes yee ttumwa, Ia.._|David A. Nevin, N-P. ‘|1045! A! 
Lansing, Mich... H . Owensboro, Ky.}Fred L. Weir, D....... 1946, Ja. 
Laredo, Tex... y ks Ade Paducah, Ky {iG C. Seaton, alee -|1948, Jai 
Law’nce, Mass. 3 7 “| | *E. G. McElwee. . . .}1943, F 
Lebanon, Pa... arkersburg, 
Lexin Vacs Golden Underwood, R../1947, Ay 
ton, Ky -1\ xwill White...” Pasadena, Cal. *C. W. Ses area i 1933, D- 
Lewiston, Me. . Passaic, N. J. ./1947, 
acab : W Wal E. Wicke, D.. ee ie 
Lincoln, Neb... ter cke, D 
LittleRock, Ark. Pensacola, 


\ *A. E. Langford... .. 1942, 
Peoria, Til. .... E. N. Woodruff, R. |. 


_ Wg Beach, Cal.| | Saamucl B Vickers. 
Lorain, O...... H. G>Van Wagnen, R- 
LosAngeles, Cal./Fletcher Bowron, M-P. 
Louisville, Ky.. pyAGON. nee wyatt NP 

OW: = 
eee | Ys sonn J. manner: 
ee Merion, 


1944, Jan. 


Pontiac, Mich.. 


-/1946, Apr. Mudie. ...._. 
Labbock, vex. So Jr. ic [1942 hug: Be. Arthur, Tex. “Bill N. Faylor.- ee 
r ngton, Jr. {1946 Sept. (9) pee » N-P.. 
eypebbure, V8.1) sR won He 1920’ Sept. || Mic *Leonard G. Howell._|1941. A» 
L Mass... . Portiend, Me..|*James E. Barlow... .. 1928, Ji 
acon, Ga Portland: Ore. _|R. ey Riley, i BE 1949, Js 
} Madison, Wis. - |1946, Jak 
ae - 138 8 
anchester, » Ses 
is Soave J.T. Benoit, D... 1946, Jan. }|PSmouth, Va. .|*Arthur 8. Owens... : 1942) Ap 
Mansfield, 0. | |W! J. Locke, R. 1946, Jan. Poughkeepsie, = 
Marion, Ind Edward Wert, D. 1947 Sani pin Ne Ye ce es 946, Jz 
f Marion, O.. . . ears: a Dowler, Re ory Jan. :|1947; Tals 
ay auley, N-P 5, Apr. || Pueblo, Colo.._|B. L. Beaty, R........ 1948, 
pooen Cty, 1a. or T. Barclay. a 1945! Mi 
Massillon, O.. 1946, 
Maywood, Til. .|Earl K. Broberg, 1-P’_|1945, May || Racing’ Wis. |S Werte ee ‘asa 31 


Medford, Mass. 
Melrose, Mass. . 
Memphis, , Tenn. 


Carl A. Raymond, .. ; 
Walter Chandler, D.. 


Meridian} Miss. Frank - L, Jacobs, Dey . 949, Jan. , Sex 
omson, N-P./1945, Ma 1946,S 
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Milw’kee, Wis. . Rock Island, Tl.|R. P. Gallbraith, R 1945, Mi} 
Minneapolis, Roekford, Tl. ..|G. H. Bloom, Prog. iar ae 
Min Marvin L. Kline, N-P., 1945, July || Rocky Mount, J. ae Bennett, D 1945, / 
: Misha’aka’ Ind‘ |Joe A. Brady, R.... |! 1947, Jan. NEC Pacis *L. B. Aycock. 1929, Juy 
f Rea eae ee (One. ‘A, Baumbhausr, D...11945, Oct. ye <a awe eS. iS. ‘King A Cie’ ae 1941, ee 
oline, TN... 2. : . ‘al 
fi Monro. Ui x Rome, N. - John = chants, iets 1946, ‘cd 
ontela C4 
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Muncie, Ind St. Joseph, Mo./Fhil J. Welch, D....*:|1946, Ary 
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at. PTICe, Ki icit 2y 19. Apr. St. Petersburg, G. S. Patterson, N-P_|1945, 
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New Bedford, Salem, 0; 
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1945, June||Univ. City, Mo. |M. C. Fogarty, N-P.../1945, Apr. 

1948, Jan. ||UpperDarby,Pa | Board of Commissiptiers eae 
Utiea, N. Y.... | J. B. German, R 

Waco, Texas... [ A. 


46, Jan. ||Waltham, Mass. 
Wm. F. Devin, N-P..../1946, June|/Warren, O..... 
Myron W. Jones, R....|1948, Jan. |/Wash’ton, D. C. 
‘W. M. Sonnenburg, N-P}|19 Apr. ||Wash'ton, Pa. . 
Sam S. Caldwell, D Noy. || Waterbury, Ct. 
- M, Oison, N-P Apr. || Waterloo, Lowa. 


YR. 


Robt. H. Roberts, D... 
Board of, Commissioners 
George H. Krause, R... 
John S. Monagan, D... 
Ralph B. Slippy, N-P. 


1946, Jan. ” 


1948, Jan. 
1946, Jan. 
. |1946, Apr. 


[eh] 


+ 5 eg a" I May || Watert'n, Mass. | Board Ot ae 

“|G, adley, D. 7 ; r, Cc. A. nslow, N-P. 

jJ. I, Pavey, D... 3 Watert’n, N. ¥ { *C. Lieland Wood 

BN W. Bunnett, N- .|1948, Apr. ||Waukegan, Ill. | Frank G. Wallin, D 

-|J. LZ, Thompson, D.., ./1945, May ||Wausau, Wis... | Herbert A. Gies 

»~. G. Sutherlin, R.._. ./1947, June|/Wau'tosa, Wis.. | Wm. B. Knues 

: pone W. Kapp, N .|1947, Apr. |/W. Allis, Wis... | Arnold Klentz N-P . 


. A. Anderson, Jr., R.! 
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2 kN J M. G. Votee, N-P. ..|1946, May 1 OAS Con: McCole, D....... 
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. ./Andrew J. Duch, R... ..|/1947, May ||/Worc'ter, Mass.| Wm. A. Bennett, R.... 

.jJohn J. Ahern, R...... 1948, Jan. || Wy'dotte,Mich. | Louis‘ W. Behm, N-P... 
Henry O. Jaastad, D.|1945, May || Yakima, Wash.| A.W. Morgan; N-P... 
-| | *Phil J. Martin, Jr...|1941, Apr. |ivonkers, N. Y { C. E. Frank, N-P.... 
..|/Olney F. Flynn, R..... 1946, May || » iN. *- | \ ¥William *A. Walsh... 

.|Board of Commissioners} __ {York, Pa: .2.: John L. Snyder, R..... 
yler, T: ...)}*G. D\ Fairtrace....... Noy. 1937 || Youngstown, O.| Ralph W. O'Neill, D... 
nion Ct., N.J.|Harry J: Thourot, D...|1946, May | Zanesville, O...| Tom V. Moorehead, R. 


1948, Jan. - F 


Vice President Harry S. Truman 


Harry S. Truman, of | (1901), failed to get in to the West Point Military 
Gears Ban alésted sich Franklin D. Roosevelt | Academy because ‘of poor eyesight, and went to 
70% 7 1944) was born (May 8, 1884)), the son of work, first in a drug store, next in the mail room 
Se Martha E. Truman. His mother’s | 0f the Kansas City Star, then,a clerk in a bank — 
ce i Rapa gage there, and finally back to the farm. ~ 
den name was Young, and his grandfather was He joined the Missouri National Guard and 
lerson Shippe Truman, who settled in Jackson | jn World War I went to France with an artillery 
punty (1842). The farm is_just outside of the| battery. He became a Captain and served in the . 
‘ent Kansas City, Mo. The Youngs owned an| battle of St. Michiel and the Argone Campaign. ' 
pining farm. John E. Truman was born | He returned to this country after the war as a 
851) and Martha E. Young (1852). major. His next act was to pool his savings with 
John and Martha were married (1881) and moved | those of an Army, buddy and enter the haber- 
“a farm near Lamar, Mo., 125 miles away. It| dashery business In Kansas City. The business 
s there that Harry was born. When he was | failed after an initial success. and it was at this 
the folks moyed back to Jackson County to aj point that his career was directed toward politics. _- 
‘re farm near Grandview. Harry was gradu-| He ‘married Bess Wallace (June, 1919). They ; 
from the Independence, Mo. High School' have a daughter, Mary Margaret. ’ 


Ul 4 
Gold Reserves of Central Banks and Governments mea 
Source: Federal Reserve Board; figures show millions of dollars; at par of exchange ; 
_. |Swit- Ar- | jae lant! ¥ 

Unit. Ger-| Hol- wt U.S. Bel- |Can-| gen-| J2 n- |World 
King. esse ma’y| land cael crein S.R. siloa gium| ada son pan| dia i . 
10/917) ae 
11,897 | ; 
Phy a 

eas 21/604 
Sea .6a0) * ers 
335 23,964 7 
gee | 3430 | 29 |-998 | 701 | 525 |..::. 274 | 25,468 * 
a ba re) tetGa 3708 a 
1 Ae i 

1 
ds 
a | i : 

12 “118: Egypt, 52; Rumania. 241: South Africa: 634; Sweden, 335: Turkey, 114; Uruguay, 89; 
ela, 68. °° . mie 
: ‘ vam 
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380°: The American Red Cross 


The American Red Cross 


Source: An Official of the Organization ~~ { 


ss operates under a char-} Red Cross men and women, technically trained | 

eee aes States Congress (Jan, |in recreation work, are assigned to work within 

5; 1905), in accordance with the Treaty of Geneva | all militar;~reservations, to assist and supplement, | 
to which the United States became a signatory | when requested, the work of the Special Services _ 
(1882). In addition to provision for the care of the! Division of the Army, and the Welfare Division KI 
sick and wounded, the charter requires the argan-j| the Navy. This work is usually in camps located 5 
‘ization to act as a link between the people of the | somewhat isolated areas, which must be self-su A 

> United States and their men in the.armed forces, | cient in récreation. : 
and to give relief in times of suffering or calamity, 

whether national or international. 

The American Red Cross is a part of the whole 
international organization of the Red Cross, which 
is devoted to the principle of impartial service to 

suffering humanity, wherever it may be. The Amer- 
ican Red Cross works with and through the Inter- 
national Red Cross Committee, the supreme neu- 
tral body, made up of Swiss citizens exclusively, 
fleyer more than 25 in number, with headquarters 
in Geneva; the League of Red Cross Societies, a 
federation of ail’the 63 national Red Cross so- 
Gcieties throughout the world, which also functions 
from Geneva; the Joint Relief Commission, set up 
by these two bodies to distribute relief to civilians, 
particularly women and children, in countries dev- 
astated by war; and the Central Agency for Pris- 
oners of War, set up by the International Red Cross 
Committee in Geneva. fi 

_, With Clara Barton as its first president, the 
American Red Cross was organized in 1881. By 
act of Congress (1905) it was reincorporated under 
government supervision. The By-laws provide that 
the President of the United States, upon his ac- 
ceptance, shall be ex-officio president of the organ- 
Wation. Its present active head is Basil O’Connor, 
Chairman of the Central Committee, appointed by 
President Roosevelt, July 13, 1944, to succeed the 
late Norman H. Davis. = 

The society is supported by popular subscription. 
Since the beginning of the war, an annual war 
fund campaign has been held for financial support 

_ 8nd individual membership. The 1944 campaign re- 
Sulted in a generous over-subscription of the mini- 
“mum objective of $200,000,000. : 

Red Cross national headquarters is in Washing- 
ton, D. C., with area offices located in New York 
City; Alexandria, Va.; Atlanta: St. Louis; and 
San Francisco, There are 3,757 local chapters and 

, 5,785 branches. In addition, the Junior Red Cross 
€nrolled 18,000,000 school boys and girls during the 
Jast year. 

To meet the needs*of war, the Red Cross was 
called upon (1942) to expand its program enor- 
mously. The task was twofold: (1) to care for the 
personal and welfare problems of members of the 
armed forces, and to act as a communication link 

between \them and their families: and (2) to help 
_ safeguard the life and health of the American 
_ civilian population. Through its Military and 

Naval Welfare Service and its Home Service (the 

two basic divisions of its Services to the Armed 
Forces) the Red Cross conducts intensive work in 
™ country and overseas. Through its field di- 
‘tector staffs in military and naval stations and 
' camps, and its welfare and recreational staffs in 

' military and naval hospitals, it — servicemen 
with their personal and welfare problems and pro- 
vides the essential medium of communication be- 
tween the servicemen and their families in times 
of emergencies. \ 


mately 60 mobile units. + | 

The Red Cross recruits nurses for the Army and 
Navy Nurse Corps, working through 300 recruits | 
ing committees in the principal cities. A total or 
48,090 war nurses was on active duty (July 1, 1944) | 


The Red Cross is the traditional agent of the ) 
American people in times of disasters such as fire. | 
floods, tornadoes and other emergencies. Red Gro 7 
Disaster Relief provides food, clothing, medical — 
care, nursing service and temporary shelter during 
the period of emergency, and when needed gives | 
continued care, on a family basis, following disas- | 
ters. It is prepared to vias emergency food, | 
clothing and shelter for the civilian Population } 


761,781 first aid certificates, 232,758 swimming, | 
91,669 life saving, and 41,354 functional, swim= 
ming and water safety certificates, There were 
2,382 first aid stations in operation and 11,479 | 
mobile first aid units. P q 
The Red Cross-Volunteer Special Services have | 
an enrollment of more than 3,000,000 women wh ' 
perform a variety of volunteer work in the follow- | 
ing corps: Production, Canteen, Motor, Nurse’ 
Aides, Hospital and Recreation (Gray’ Ladies), | 
Home Seryice, Staff Assistance, Dietitian’s Aides, | 
and the Arts and Skills Unit of the Hospital and | 
Recreation Corps. . z 
The largest is the Production Corps with approx- | 
imately 2,000,000 Members. During the year ended 
June 30, 1944; the Corps prepared 937,849,520 surgi- | 


» and. 618,971 shipped abroad 
for civilian use. In’ addition they made me | 
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service, and gorments for civilian relief abroad, 
The Hospital and Recreation Corps (Gray Ladies 
perform many services to boost the morale of pas 
tients in military and civilain hospitals. Certifi<” 
cates issued during the year, 17,798 3 
, The Canteen Corps specializes in group feeding | 
1 rune ot Gikeatora and emergencies. Certificates | 
€ year for canteen 
teen aides, 19,622. MESES | 


By and through its Insular and Foreign Service | 


| Assistance is also given in filing their applications 
and in assembling the necessary supporting evi- 
dence of their claims. 

»,,, Inquiry Service, through communication facili- 
ties of the International Red Cross Committee in 
Geneva, helps to maintain contacts between people 
in this country and their relatives and friends in 
enemy and enemy-occupied countries. 

in addition to the traditional overseas wartime 
program of the Red Cross, the organization has 
been given by the War Department the responsibil- 
ity of conducting a recreation program for the 
armed forces serving overseas. This whe ge in- 


aids to more than 40,000,000 people in 30 foreig A 
countries. Up to June 30, 1944, aid given totale¢ 
$104, 056,496. \a 
Between January 1, 1941, and June 30, 1944, the | 
Red Cross sent out supplies designated for American 
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for servicemen on furlough; Rest Homes-—-retreats 
Where men suffering from’ extreme fatigue may 
recuperate; Hospital Recreation Programs. for the 
benefit of convalescents; and Clubmobiles—spe. 
cially designed mobile units carrying recreation 
Supplies, books, magazines and refreshments to 


American prisoners of roe x 
tenon outpost dene Pp War through the a 


tional Red Cross Committee, _ 


nial ere * 


<a - . 
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Motor Bus Operations 
Source: Bus Transportation 
INTERCITY MOTOR BUS COMPANIES ONLY 


Bus- Revenue Bus- 
Passen-|Bus Com-| Buses Miles 
gers in panies - Owned Oper- 


Reyenue . 
Passen-|BusCom-| Buses 
gersin | panies |. Owned 


: (900) 
2,598 | 18,614 | 853,142//1942.... 
2,308 | 18.000 | 893,658]|/1943..>. 
2200 | 18,420 | 892,955 


CITY OR LOCAL COMPANIES ONLY (IN CITIES AND TO SUBURBAN POINTS) 


(000) 
617,000 2,700 22,7 
963°000 3,550 27,7 


. {1,809,300 17,580 587,600) 1939. . «. {3,373,000 736 ' 30,335 980,476 

9 690,600} /1940.... 3,820,570 750 33,550 1,066,675 
750,000 |/1941. ... |4,544,012 900 37,855 1,209,558 

ae 24,500. $11,200 [1942 «16,5 900 44,111 1,453,000 
13,184,500 29,200 982,800 ||1943.... . 18,250,900 800 45,610  |1,471,000 

REVENUE PASSENGERS 
‘ Total in Sightseeing 
City & City Intercity Line Haul & Charter Total 
Suburban Service Hire Cos. 

+ 6 RRS eS 3,820,570.000 361,455,000 | 4,182,025,000 3,500,000 | 4,185,525,000 

4,544,012,000 376,833,000 | 4,920,845,000 2.931,000 | 4,923,776,000 , 
6,500,600,000 617,000,000 {| 7,117,600,000 2,000,000 | 7,119,600,000 . 
8,250,900,000 963,000,000 | 9,213,900,000 none 9,213,900,000 
PASSENGER CARBIERS » te 
fs Source: The Interstate Commerce Commission 
"| Year Ended December 31 1940 1941 1942 1943 
Jumber of carriers reporting.............0.-.50+-- 201 203 208 

MEMOS UIDG 2 Sw. OU we eRe re eo eT Wiese on sae 188,4 197,145 203,543 218,329 
ES WOTIIIS 20 5 ame nw cise Sawin ovles os divs dnt 205 ,861,445] $308,242,681 |$427,903, 747 
BP AYOS FEVOTIME. oo on poke se ccc een ee eter eee 6,536,528 7,233,051 7,353,922 7,268,873 


Operating revenue... :. 2... ene be eee eee e's 53,204, 194,111,810) 


AGXPCNSES. 21... ee eee eee eee 160,737,164; 

e eee revenue eS tain Sore dels wie eon oe . 33, 646) 

s-miles in intercity line service................+- 11 671,422,497) 

Bus-miles in intercity, charter or special service. .... 5,594,550! 18,803,555) 
Sombination bus-truck vehicle miles..............- 714,753 655,382 1,014,312 1,158,000 
ercity revenue passengers carried (line service)....| 276,556,018) 310,297,540) 532,163,781 750,278,945 
city charter or special revenue passengers....... 5,284,187 5,654,607} 12,011,778! 10,698,957 


M 15,387,500 In Blue Cross Hospitalization 


purce: C. Rufus Rorem, Director, Hospital Service Plan Commission, American Hospital Association; 
ment as of October 1, 1944. eta 


State Plans| ment ore / 


Enroll- 
ment . 


‘ State Plans 


9 2,653,908||California and | — | || Tennessee...... 1 26,054 
9 1,986,879 Nevada..... 3 1 21,036 
5 784|| Dist. of Col...- 1 | 190,000|/Montana...... 1 13,157 
Se SE if Virginia....... 5 bye ent tode 1 new 
a . 2 | 136,844||Florida........ 1 new 
1 | 872,500)| Alabama......- 1 1 new 
1 | 644,426)|Texas......... 1 
1° | 561,121||Maine......... 1 1 343,138 
RCH a. «2 2 2 1 161,704 
mnecticut. .'. . : i 1 78,994. 
rth Carolina. Fe ' 
rado....-. 1 i pip OA EY J 51,568 - 
Bonen. 1 1 1 Brit. Columbia. 1 29,220 
1 242,064) | Kans 1 i 
1 216,747 2 41 States, Dist. 
nee : a Col., Pace 
2 205,223 co an ive : 
Ww 1 Canad’n Prov.| 81 {15,387,496 


GROWTH BY YEARS 


Date | Plans Lanse oi Date | Plans Partici- || pate | Plans 


Partici- Partici- : 
_ pants 


te |Plans| pants 


a. | 24 400,000||1939..| 56° | 4,013,347//1942.. 9,863,695 
30/000 1935. 33 | 1,164,126||1940..| 59 | 5,607.292||1943..| 77 12,266.33 
125'000||1938..|_ 41 | 2;247,726|l1941. -|_ 67_|-7,461,362/|1944. 1 81 15,387,496 


Seamen’s Church’ Institute of New York 
Source: An Official of the Organization +h Gos ; 
F ‘ i ch Institute of New York | men studying for raise: grade. os 
tiny St. New York City, is the largest and During 1943, 1,193,650. meals were served to 
most comprehensive shore organization for mer- merchant seamen and 366,864 lodgings were pro~ © 
ant seamen in the world, providing for the needs | vided. Also during 1943 the Institute checked 
these men who are of every age, race, rating | 179,522 units of baggage, gave 12,186 credit loans: 
creed. About 80%, are American born or | in addition to filling 50,656 social service needs}: 


alized citizens. Food and lodging are pro- 371 entertainments were attended by 125,94 


f d ra and all facilities of the | seamen. rs ea 
Be aecart ae soins without charge. For more than 100 years the Seamen's Church 
Gpecial club rooms have been established at the | Institute of New York has befriended pe — 

titute by the Dutch, Danish, Belgian and Brit- | farers, protecting their persons, money, mail an 

ing Committees for seamen of those na- | baggage, and keeping pace with their Frye ee 
he Institute also maintains the Janet | needs and changing times. In wars and depres- 
Ciub for merchant seamen and their families | sions it has rendered valiant service to thousands 
Hast 67th Street, New York City. |of all races and creeds, welcomed torpedoed and 

The Merchant Marine School (established in shipwrecked. crews, provided a clean, comfortable ~ 
46) has been expanded to meet the needs of | place where they could sleep, eat, read, study, en- 
ta War TI. Classes in navigation (engineering {oy games, movies, etc., attend chapel} and enjoy | 
amanship) are open to yachtsmen and. sea- ' the usual privileges of a club. 5 : es 


— 


~¥F 


382 United States—The Public Domain 
Public Lands of the United States 


Source:| General Land Office, Department of the Interior : 
The term “‘original public domain’? embraces all | Purchased from Texas (1850)..-......, 


the area title to which was vested in the United | Gadsden purchase (1853).........1.... \ 

States Government by virtue of its sovereignty, In y +t 
continental United States, the “original public Total (United States)............... 1,462.432. 64 
domain” involved 1,442,200,320, acres of land and | Less water area............. [ina comatet 20,232,313 


20,232,320 acres of water area, which included the i . f = 
States of Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, and every Land area of public domain (U. S.). .1.442.200.2% 
State north and west of the Ohio and Mississippi Alaska purchase (1867)............... _ 378,165,7) 
‘Rivers except Texas. In addition, it included 378,- Note: The above areas were determined in : 
. 165,760 acres in the Territory of Alaska. It was | by calculations made by a committee representiz 


acquired in the following manner: the General Land Office and the Geological Surve 
Treaty with Great Britain and State Aeres Department of the Interior, and the Bureaus 
cessions following Revolution....... 266,427,520 | Statistics and the Census, Department of ical 
Louisiana purchase (1803) ........... 529,911,680 | merce and Labor. They have not been correc 
Oregon territory (by discovery)....... , 183,386,240 | conform with the new computations of the Jan 
Purchased from Spain (1819): and inland water area of the United States az 
Florida Mee alee te pie Ws (212 shgie Ay 37,546,240 | its Territories made by the Bureau of the Censw) 


Ra sare ; 8,598,400 | the General Land Office. and the WPA for bi 
Mexican cession (1848)......-...... 338,680,960 ! Census of 1940, + | 


GRANTS TO STATES : 
Total Area Granted through Fiscal Year 1942 


State Acres || State Acres State Acres |{ State 
Alabama .,..  5,808,543|/Kansas ....... 8,248,655||New Hamp. ... 150,000 Tennessee ake 
Arizona ...... 10,543,673||/Kentucky ..... 352,509||New Jersey ... 210,000|/Texas .....__. 
Arkansas ..... 11,936,794|/Louisiana .....11,417,980||New Mexico | 12,789/917|lUtah ...°.) 7°, 
California .... 8,622,542|/Maine ........ 210,000}|New York .... '990;000|| Vermont 
Colorado ..... 4,433,898||Maryland ..... 210,000!|No. Carolina . 270,000 || Virginia ...... 

* Connecticut ..° 180,000 Massachusetts 360,000|| No. Dakota ... 3,163,552 Washington _. 

. Delaware ..... ,000)/Michigan ..... 13,3937040/!Ohio i 3......- 3,651,074/|West Virginia. 
Florida. . -24,204,011}| Minnesota ....16,421,499||Oklahoma .... 3,095,760 Wisconsin .... 
Georgia 70,000/|Mississippi ... 6,096,583|!Oregon ...|.. 6,959,405 ||Wyoming .__. 4,139 26 
Idaho 3,639,555}|Missouri ..... 7,416,942|| Pennsylvania . 780,000 . aa 
Tilinois 6,558,777|| Montana - 5,871,058|| Rhode Island . 120/000 Total ...... 230,400,7° 
Indiana 6,223,098 ||Nebraska ..... 3/458/711|/So. Carolina ._ 180/000 Se 
Towa... 9,124,415}|Nevada ..... 2.723,647|!So. Dakota ... 3,435/373 & 


Swamp and overflowed lands, 64,877,781 acres; for common schools, 
education and other institutions, 12,756,852 acres; agricultural college scrip 


purposes. “fi 


The disposition of the “original public domain” , Title remaini : 
in continental United States to June 30, 1942, has National For Bete oe ete Nowe: 


been approximately as follows: National Par 
' Title passed from the United States: Acres Indian Hoe ae 
Homesteads bins ts ise alelew ae ae «'s,- (286,000,000 Grazing Districts ... 
Grants to States....!... 22... 004: 230,000,000 Military Rese 
Grants to railroad corporations... 94,000,000 Miscellaneous ... foo ote ; 
Cash sales and other disposals. .; 420,000,000 t eo 
, pee Mae Total remaining and unentered.. 411,000,000 

» Total area disposed of............ ¥,030,000,000 Grand — ph ” orpl 

Unperfected entries . 900,000 {otal (computed area) ...1,442/267, 521 


Does not include 48,000,000 acres of Federal ‘mineral rights in patented lands. 


AREAS ADMINISTERED BY THE NATIONAL PARK SERVICE IN THE PUBLIC LAND y 
{ As of June 30, 1942 2 a 


State ‘Acres _ _ State Acres) || State ™ Acres State 

Alabama . Minois 22 sy 2,522|| Montana 11 

Arizona _! Indiana |. -*!) 11,604]|Nebraska |...) eee So. Sekéi 
Arkansas . Louisiana ..... 30||Nevada ...._.. 672,634|| Utah “ 
Geloceas 546,626 Minne ae BCT No Bene 243-788) Washington 

, Plorida ....... | 9,624/| Mississippi |. 11.119||Ohio noe + ar itl Sapa 

, Adaho ...:.... _71/224|| Missouri... || 25,355)/Oklahoma ‘,... _-3,140]] ‘Total . 

: AREAS OF PERFECTED HOMESTEAD ENTRIES 1900-1942 ENDING JUNE 30 

Acres Acres Acres Acres 


8,236,438 ...| 2,583,627 
6,524,760 { "315, 
6,524,760 1/815/549 


f “3 1934. |! 
ae ee | tial 8145 1935. ::| 1,640,393 
NATIONAL GAME REFUGES | 


National refuges, situated hi j 
of the Congress for the poten byte arias forests, designated by proclamations or special 


Area 
inside 
forests 


Name State Name State 


t 


ou lips A etek. "| Wyoming... “| 38 


“4 : , 
es 
rick United States—National Monuments, Forests, Parks B83 


tional forests, or parts of national forests; established under section 9 of the Clarke-McNary Act 


et A 
7 Bd at Aptiouitre’ 653), Sea game refuges on July 1, 1925, by the Acting Secretaries of 


National National 
Forest State | Are Name Forest State | Area 
: Acres 
Loo Se Black Hills... |S. D... Medi'ne Bow. | W: 
Panes .| Wyo. ..} 52,819 
Pate. des v0 Cibola........iN.M... ./Marquette...{Mich,..| 2,948 
NATIONAL MONUMENTS IN NATIONAL FORESTS — 
ye National National 
. Name Forest State | Area Name Forest State | Area 
7 Acres 
sig Hole Battlefield.|Beaverhead.. |Mont... 200 || Oregon Caves. ..... |SisKiyou..... Oreg. AGNO 
phiricahua......... Ariz....| 10,695 ||Saguaro........... Coronado.... |Ariz....] 63,284 
eee tlStertarc. <<). Calif. . 800 ||Sunset Crater. .....|Coconino..., |Ariz... 3,040 
Bites cs sm 160 || Timpanogos........ |Wasatch.... |/Utah. .. 250 
ries es Colo... 1,392 ||Tonto............./Tonto....... |Anz.. 1,120 
ey Ba Ss. D 1,275 || Walnut Canyon. ...|Coconino.... |Ariz....} 1,879 
pees 2s. MMOCOC.. WL. jCalif....| 45,967 || Wheeler. .......,..j/Rio Grande... |Colo..-. 300 
SP NGV. 640 PRG A 
b> parE 2% ) 521 Total’area. 5:38 paid. cio. ons Sela eee 132,041 
bids «256 21D ONZAAS. 2, . < Alaska... 38 
i} NATIONAL MEMORIAL 
Rushmore Ae | ‘ 
hal Memorial... {Harney 2 ae | 1,436 


ese “‘monuments’’ include the Aztec Ruins at 
, N. M., the Cliff Dwellers ruins in Arizona 
New Mexico; Castle Pinckney, near Charleston, 
. ©.; Fort Jefferson, Fla.; Craters (lava) of the 
Moon, Idaho; Death Valley, Calif.-Nev.; Dinosaur 

Sil remains, Jensan, Utah-Colorado: George 
ashington Birthplace near Fredericksburg, Va.; 
lacier Bay, Alaska; Grand Canyon, Ariz.; Black 
Janyon of the Gunnison, Colo.; Great Sand Dunes 
a the San Luis+Valley, Colo.; Katmai Valley of 
000 Smokes, Alaska; Mounds (prehistoric) near 


STATE PARKS, FORESTS, AND 


NATIONAL MONUMENTS NOT IN NATIONAL FORESTS 


Chillicothe, O.;.Muir (redwood) groves in Cali- 
fornia; Natural Bridges, in Utah; Petrified Forest, 
near Adamana, Ariz.; Joshua Tree, in California, 
sOuth of the Mojave Desert; Statue of Liberty, 
New York Harbor; Ocmulgee (Indian mounds). 
683 acres in and around Macon, Ga.; Appomattox 
Court House, Va.; Casillo de San Marcos, Fla.; Ft. 
Laramie, Wyo.; Ft. Matanzas, Fla.; Ft. McHenry, 
Md.; Ft. Pulaski, Ga.; Jackson Hole, Wyo. 

Kill Devil Hill, No. Gar., where the Wright pio- 
neer sustained flight by a heavier-than-air ma- 
chine was made, is a National Memorial. 


RECREATIONAL AREAS, 1941 


States States States 
Acres 

Acres aoa SS 
foes, at 08,075||\ Kan, . 22%... ,66,705||Tenn, ...... 135,359 
+ Eg |< ae ee 73,588||Texas....... 5,508 
Mtr .+.|  18,2421))\ba.......... 7,552||Utah..,.... 52,344 
Beat)  ohO,bed Me... o. ... S. 2,942,543//Vt......... » 75,086 
122,740|[Va.... 5.00. 57,676 
eee? 96,152) |Mass. 2... 5,149||Wash....... 44,804 
<, ee MRS Ey gk Co ae 114,361||W. Va...... 75,050 
ee ee ae eT | WBE. ters ieee 190,138 
90,068||Wyo 1,238 

2,242,520 
rae 7,914 Total.....|12,087,854 

134,650 

24,708 123,336 


area, in acres. 


fia, 1919, Maine coast (24,629)—The group of 
mite mountains upon Mount Desert Island and 
9 bold point on opposite mainland across French- 


ans By. 
|B Canyon, 1928, Southwestern Utah (35,960) 
Bor fcapyon filled with countless array of fantas- 
gaily eroded pinnacles of vivid coloring. 
arlsbad Caverns, Southeastern New 


acter, more than 
ey 60 sma 
of feet deep- 
nd Canyon, 1919, North Central Arizona 
44.396)'—The greatest example of erosion and the 
fsublime spectacle in the world. 
nd. Teton, 1929, Northwestern Wyoming 
53)—Includes most spectacular portion of 
“Mountains, an uplift of unusual grandeur. 
Smoky Mountains, 1930, North Carolina 
nessee (462,224)—Massive mountain uplift; 
t+ forests. 
i fait, 1916, Hawaii 173,284) -—Interpating vol- 
e Kilauea and Mauna Loa, active vol- 
in the island of Hawaii; Haleakala, a huge 
~ voleano on the island of Maui. — 


1942 a total of 39,863 acres was added to above 1941 acreage, which brings the table up to date. 
reation areas include parks, including the Catskill and Adirondack Preserves. , 


Ke 


The National Parks and Battlefield Sites ce” 


- _ Source: National Park Service 
lowing are the national parks. The year is that of creation of the park; figures in parentheses 


Hot Springs, 1921, Middle Arkansas (1,015)— 
Hot Springs said to have therapeutic value. Many 
hotels and boarding houses, bathhouses under 
Government supervision. : 

Isle Royale, 1940, Michigan (133,838)—Largest 
island in Lake Superior; an area of rugged forested 
wilderness. 

Kings Canyon, 1940, California (453,559)—Sierra 
wilderness with numerous peaks 13,000 14,000: 
ieet high; park also contains groves of giant se~ 
quoias. 

Lassen Volcanic, 1916, Northern California (101,- 


840)—Only recently active volcano in United States — 


proper. Lassen Peak, 10,453 feet; Cinder Cone, 
6,913 feet; hot springs; mud geys 


ysers, 
Mammoth Cave, 1936, Southwestern Kentucky 


(51,366)—Series of caverns including spectacular 


onyx cave formation. Became nationally known in 


the war of 1812 when saltpeter from the cave was © 


used in making gunpowder. : 
Mesa Verde, 1906, Southwestern Colorado (51,- 
0 et cog Mgr _ presen prehistoric 
¢ wellings e Unite ates. 
Mount McKinley, 1917, South Central Alaska 
(1,939,024)—Highest mountain in North America. 
Mount Rainier, 1899, West Central Washington 
(239,303)—Largest accessible single peak glacier 
system; 28 glaciers, some of large size, more than 
40 square miles of glacier, 50 to 500 feet thick. 
Olympic, 1938, Northwest Washington (845,992) 
—Notable as finest remnant of the Pacific North- 
west forest¢, including the famous ‘‘rain forests,’ 


‘Rs 


384 U. S.—-National Parks and Battlefields; Forest Areas 


and UR toy Bs te fee aise eh se ground on be the Battle of New Orleans 
fe ing grouni or e rare Rooseve: 8 a : ei 
Platt, 1906" pecs Oklahoma, (912)—Numer-~ Colonial; 1936, Southeastern Virginia (11) 
ous cold mineral springs. y J - i 
ase a2 —ceart ct. the Rockies, anouy saree | Se ee 
Slog Hasta i Eee aa ar "Remarkable | other Colonial sites with Colonial, Willamsbu 
AS 2 RN el Pe ppb ona cates ac Morristown, 1933, New Jersey (1.64)—Served 
si eked tenn eee lifornia (385,- | base hospita] ‘tor the Colonial Army throughouw 
quoia, 1890, Middle Eastern California Mie Respir pi Ww. d:was the meld campeet 
100)—Scores of giant sequoias 20 to 30 feet in evolutionary War, a Ww the wintose nace 
diameter, thousands over 10 feet in diameter, Gen- | the American armies during 6 
_ ‘eral Sherman Tree, 36.5 feet in diameter and 272.4 | and 1779"80. {he Inte Frederiad cw aad 
feet high. Towering mountain ranges; startling Brie creapne ™ si ae = as = es “e ounty, Now 
ip ices: Mount Whitney and Kern River Pee beets eee a ' a Fae sone by Be nic 
anyon. t <i ae s 
es ) enandoah, 1935, in Northwestern Virginia |/Mrs. Margaret Louise Van er and ne ¢ 
| (193,473)—Embraces outstanding scenic section of designated as the- Vanderbilt ~ Mansion 
the Blue Ridge! Mountains. 4 Historic Site. | : 
Wind Cave, 1903, South Dakota (12,640)—Lime- 
stone Cavern having several miles of galleries and 
peerous chambers containing peculiar forma- 
tions. 
é ire tbe, oe 1872, plead de aeteete Rb ur 
outhwestern Montana, an ortheastern aho é : 
(2,213,176)—More, geysers than in all rest of world hs pat ears as ee aoe oe 
together. Boiling springs; mud volcanoes; petrified N a, P re me Petersburg. ‘Ve. Shilahe 
forests. Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone, remark- ie c = e oe ure, e : gens ee 
able for gorgeous coloring. Large lakes; Many | ure Vicken Vick Bite Mee 
large streams and waterfalls. Great wild animal | Tenn. Vicksburg, Vicks ure, . 
ee PMP ahitic wasteth duuvoriva ties NATIONAL BATTLEFIELD SITES 
( ‘osemite, r e Eastern California (758,- i 3 , Md. Brices Cross 
» 170)—Valley of world-famed beauty. Lofty cliffs; Hothange Meee. Cees, eriprc rt os Ss. 
tomantic vistas; many waterfalls of extraordinary Fort Necessity, S. E. of Uniontown, Pa. Kenne 
height; 3 groves of giant sequoia. Mountain, near Marietta. Ga. Tupelo, Miss. W 
Zion, 1919, Southwestern Utah (94,201)—Magni- Plains, N. Y. (West side of Bronx River Parkwa 
poent Borge (Zion Canyon), depth irom 1,500 to at foot of Chatterton Hill), a monument. 
2,500 feet, with precipitous walls. 7 The ‘National Cemeteries administered by! | 
. NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARKS National Park Service are—Antietam, Md.; Bai 
Figures in parentheses, area in square miles. ground, Georgia Ave., D. C.; Chattanooga, Te 
Abraham Lincoln, 1939, Kentucky (0.17)—Con- Custer Battlefield, Montana; Fort Donelson, Ten 
tains memorial building covering log cabin thought teeter arg Va.; Gettysburg, Pa.; Poplar G Ov 
to be that in which Lincoln was born. Va.; Shiloh, Tenn.; Stones River, Tenn.: 
Chalmette, 1939, Louisiana (0.05)-—-Part of the | buré, Miss., and Yorktown, Va. , 


er" 


. NATIONAL MILITARY PARKS 

Chickamauga and Chattanooga, Georgia, T 
Fort Donelson, Dover, Tenn. Frederickburg 4 
Spotsylvania County Battlefields Memorial, Frede 
icksburg, Va. Gettysburg, Gettysburg, Pa. - o 


1 


Gross Gross | Gross 
State area State area State area 
Acre: Acres Acres 
2,435,087||Towa. .... 218,671 207,209 
20,883,650)|Ky...._.. 1,393,521 5,305,042 
12,159,018||La..° |: 1,274,066 806,323 
3,586,656||/Maine.. |_|. 878,032 10,252, 
24,761,504/|Md.. _ i 3,596,404 
~15,208,149}|Mass 764,425 
1,241,955|/Mich....... 5,150,564 1,466,109 
. 1,732,322||Minn...._.. 5,040,411 44,2 
“ 21,502,389)|Miss......- | 2/785.010 17,285,075, 
$12,654||Mo......... 3,459,999 _ 746,7 
784,647!(Mont......, 18,993,1271/P. R 186,155 


Chiet Ports in the United States 
? { 1940 ; | 1940" 
Port 1941 — Port 1941 |—. 


; e Partial |Rank Tonnage 
N. Y. Harbor (net)... Not 
available 


Philadelphia, Pa... 


Partial |Rank| Ton 
5,946,427) 20 | 
4,2 2 


305, 
RE 3 788,760)}] Mobile, Ala... 21)! 5,124,624 


5, 
9 
, Houston, Texas... _ | 3,078}, z x ,o9 ATREnY ONO Welt cae ite \ 4484 
at Baltimore, Md... || 9,898 ]| Lake Charles, La... | - 4,580,081 ri 4 
MEINOTEOLIC, Veit ho. 451,847 i 243, 


3,386,342 
4,183,780 
......) 3/828,218 
2,879,247 
3,193,234 


New Orleans, La. ] | 


He 


0,907,269 
20,374,506 


WOWwis toto 


111,184 
3,384,552 
6,457,770 ; 858, 4 

6,314,100 wisdtrce 


to bow 


mis GREAT LAKES PORTS 
Duluth-Superior...... "| 54,147,605) Sandusky, Ohio...) 711 8 
r To.edo, Ohio...) >| 30,710. 28,401/896]|Gary,  goapigepeen Beacon n 
; "a 3 | 22,527,794||Rouge River, Mich... .| 8'073'309 8 
19,894'060 Ce eae 9,084. Ce 


te -122)465, 139406 , 
.. », |215544; 149 17,673,926] |Erie, Pa...... 2.11.77. 

cu... ./182913'876 7,671,660||Ashland, Wis... °° 1)” 
i eaut, Oh 15, 139/268 04,455] | Lo Ohio vied 


, Ashtal 116/997" MAL OIG os 8 cd, 


oe 


HONDO Tay 


-040,919| Presque Isie, Mich...” | 
11,412,624!|Escanaba, Mich..._ "1. 5,357,819] 20 | 
tT Includes canal traffic. ¢ Included in Detroit tonnage, 


* Exceeded 3,000,000 tons—i939. 


/ 


ra) 
| AREA—Totai, Continental, 3,022,387 square 
S; (land area 2,977,128 square miles);. total, 
cluding Territories and Possessions (597,236 
Square miles) and the Philippines (115,600 square 
Miles). 3.735.223 square miles. 
, Bae A ZION—Census of 1940, Continental, 131,- 
669,275; including all Territories and Possessions, 
450,621,231. The increase in the population of 
athe United States and Territories and posses- 
Sions, excluding the Philippines Islands, based on 
the 1940 returns is estimated at 7.5 per cent as 
pared with 1930, which recorded a percentage 
of 16.1 over the preceding ten years. 
- The population increase of 1940 over 1930 was 
894.229, while the 1930 gain over 1920 was 17,- 
064,426. The greatest volume of increase was for 
the Panama Canal Zone, 31.3 per cent, and the 
Smallest increase for the Virgin Islands, 13.1 per 
cent. The population density for continental United 
=. gh Nea 44.2 per square.mile as compared 
-l_in M 
_ The United States of America, Federal republic, 
is bounded on the north by Canada, on the east by 
the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico, on the 
aA by the Gulf of Mexico and Mexico, and on 
west by the Pacific Ocean. It comprises 48 
tates and the Federal District of Columbia. This 
Called for convenience in reference Continental 
‘Wnited States. Its non-contiguous areas are the 
“Territories of Alaska and Hawaii; Puerto Rico, the 
Philippine Islands, the Virgin Islands of the United 
ates, American Samoa, Guam, Wake and scat- 
ed islands in the Pacific; and the Panama Canal 
fone. The United States also claims about 100 
eS islands in various parts of the Pacific 


nd Atlantic oceans. 
United States—Cape 


Limits of Continental 
Sable, Florida, is in latitude 25° 07’, longitude 
Bl? 05’. The extreme south point of Texas is in 
Tatitude 25° 50’, longitude 97° 24’. 

_ The Lake of the Woods projection extends. to 

Tatitude 40° 23’ 04.1” at longitude 95° 09’ 11.3”. 

The easternmost land is est Quoddy Head, 

a Eastport, Maine, in longitued 66° 57’, latitude 
49° 


Cape Alava, Washington, extends into the Pacific 
MOcean to longitude 124° 44’, at latitude 48° 10% 
'. From the south point of Texas due north to the 
forty-ninth parallel, the distance is 1,598 miles. 
‘Brom West Quoddy Head west along the parallel to 
btihe Pacific Ocean the distance is 2,807 miles. These 
distances are computed to mean sea level. 
“The length of the Mexican boundary from the 
of Mexico = the Pacific Ocean is approxi- 
imately 2,013 miles. 
he eo a northern boundary, excluding 
is 3,987 es. 
Eigbographit center of the United States is in 
nith County, Kansas, latitude 39° 50’ longitude 


uam under the Navy Department. 
. genera! topography of Continental United 
tes and the climate, natural resources and racial 
ents are varied. In the eastern part, excepting 
the south, are several mountain ranges of the 
alachian system, rising never to more than 
9 to 7,000 feet of altitude, and ranging north 
south. The Adirondacks, in northern New 
k State, are declared by the United States 
ological Survey to have been the first land 
‘arose in the western world. Sweeping west- 
rd from the eastern mountains is a vast, fertile 
n, the valley of the Mississippi River, a thou- 
nd miles wide and about as long, to where the 
antain formation again is found, the Rocky 
uintain range, highest in North America, beyond 
ich westwardly is a tableland of mean elevation 
3,000 to 5,000 feet, and still farther to the 
tward are other mountain ranges of lesser 
fitudes, with a low coast range skirting the shores 
2 ific Ocean. 
- United States has eight great rivers—the 
dson, entering the Atlantic at the harbor of 
York City in the northeastern corner of the 
try; the Delaware, entering the Atlantic 
8 Delaware Bay, midway down the coast; 
Potomac, entering the Atlantic through Chass 
rom Delaware 5 
B see can tivers in 


5 i in the e 
Missouri, which 


eastwa: 
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Ohio joins it; the Columbia, which rises in British 
territory, and fiows across a vast tableland west 
of the Rocky Mountains, into the Pacific Ocean 
two hundred miles down that coast; the Colorado, 
hon-nayigable, which rises in the State of Colo- 
rado, flows in general course southwestwardly 
through Utah and Arizona, and between Arizona 
ra nares into the Gulf of California, ‘in 

exico. 
, Besides these streams, there are many of con- 
siderable and navigable size in the areas east from 
the Rocky Mountains, including the St. Lawrence 
River, the outlet of the Great Lakes on the north- 
ern border between the United States and Canada. 

The Great Lakes, largest inland body of fresh 
Water in the world: Superior, Michigan, Huron, 
Erie, and Ontario, are a striking phase of the 


geological formation, and carry immense passenger 


and freight tonnage. 

The Mississippi, Potomac, Delaware, Hudson and 
Columbia Rivers are navigable for considerable 
distances, and the Missouri for light-draught 
craft quite a distance up from the bateg tit ca 
The Red River, southernmost of the great tribu- 
taries of the Mississippi, is navigable for 350 of 
its 1,200 miles for light-draught vessels, and at 
high water several hundred miles farther. ‘The 
Sacramento in California is navigable for 180 
miles. Of the lesser rivers, the most important 
are the Connecticut, Susquehanna, James, Cum- 
berland, Tennessee, Tombigbee, Warrior, in the 
eastern half of the country, and the Arkansas 
west_of the Mississippi. The Rio Grande, rising 
in Colorado, non-navigable, save for 61 miles 
from its mouth, is in the eastern half boundary 
between’ the United States and Mexico. 

The Yukon in Alaska, which rises in small lakes 
in the Dominion of Canada, flows northwestwardly 
into Alaska, then westwardly and then southwest- 
wardly into Norton Sound, which in turn makes 
into Bering Sea. It flows for 1,765 miles through 
Alaska and is navigable for 1,200 miles. 

In natural resources, the United States is one of 
the richest countries in the world. Its coal, oil, 
timber and precious metals exist in vast natural 
stores, and practically every base mineral known to 
civilization is deposited in its areas. The timber 
Tesources have been depleted seriously; but the 
Federal Forest Service has begun reforestation. 

The original forest area of the United States is 
estimated at 820,000,000 acres, or nearly half of the 
land area of the United States. In addition there 
were about 100,000,000 acres of non-commercial 
forest or low-grade woodland and scrub. The pres- 
ent area of commercial forest land is estimated 
(1940) at 461,697,000 acres, divided as follows: 


Sawtimber areas Acres 
OW growth 0.5 5 i.-.suascse omens 100,832,000 
Second growth............. ++eeee 112,030,000 

Cordwodd  ATeas! oo... d=. kensn nee 100,791,000 

Fair to satisfactory restocking areas.. 71,306,0 

Poor to non-restocking areas.......... 16,738,000 
OGM ie sic ik aus. <ahes inn a2 "a oleae 461,697,000 


Non-commercial forest land in the United States 
covers an additional 168,461,000 acres. In all, about 
630 million acres, or one-third of the continental 
United States is forest land. 

There are more than 178,000,000 acres in the 160 
National Forests. National Forests are administered 
by the U. S. Forest Service for continuous produc- 
tion or ‘‘sustained yield’’ of timber, The Forest 
Service also cooperates with the States and with 
private timberland owners to provide Hgeteent 2 
from fire and to develop sustained yield manage- 
ment on other timberlands of the country. Com- 
munities own and manage more than 1,550 forest 
areas, containing approximately 2,500,000 acres, 
States own 20,000,000 acres of forest land. 

The land in farms is 1,060,852,000 acres, divided 
as follows: 


Acres. 
Crop land harvested..............-.. 321,242,000 
Idle, failure and waste...........+- 509,000 . 
Plowable pasture............. a ate) sree! 131,380,000 
Nonplowablé pasture. ...........6.+.5 137,067,837 
Woodland (pasturedandnotpastured)  185,000,0 
All other in farms.. ee os: 45,721,000 


The land not in farms is 845,000,000 acres, di- 


vided.as follows: * m Acres es 
Private forest (grazed)............ mare 000, 
Public forest Nee Deveittalens tihestaeee 116,000,000 
Private forest (not grazed)..... ecco) 240, 000% 
Public forest (not grazed)....... s+». 80,000,000 
Private grazing land (non-forest)..... 44,000,000 
Public grazing land (non-forest)...... 219,000,000 
Cities and towns......:.......4++ 17,000,000 
Parks, reservations, etc......... 000, 
Roads, railroads? .........0208 yates 4,000,0 


Desert, swamps, rocky, dunes..-.....- 6,000, 
The Department of Commerce reported that the 
assessed valuation (1940) of the 48 States and the 
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District of Columbia was $144,631,431,000. The De- | new States, of setting aside from one to ft 
partment reported the national income (1943) at, “sections” (square miles) of land in each tow1 
$147,927,000,000. : skip of six square miles. ; 

Wildlife is abundant in the United States and Agriculture is an important industry in th 
proved a means of sustenance for the early pio-| United States and provides a livelihood for amore 
neers. The bison (or buffalo) is now nearly extinct | than ,000,000 persons. Kansas is by far 
and protected in national parks, although it once | greatest wheat State in the Union, producing nearly 
roved in tremendous herds across the great plain} twice as much as its runner-up, North Dakota. 
States. This country has been the domain of 
numerous species of interesting fauna. There is the 
Rocky Mountain sheep, the Rocky Mountain goat 

a goat-like antelope); the prong-horn antelope 

the only antelope extant with deciduous and 
forked horns); the moose (true elk); caribou 
(reindeer); other species of deer, several varieties 
of bear (including the grizzly bear), the raccoon, 
cougar (American lion or panther); ocelot (in the 
southwest), lynx, wolf, fox, weasel, marten, skunk, 
polecat, otter, mink, beaver, muskrat, woodchuck, 
prairie-dog, sewellel, hare, porcupine, squirrel, 
gopher, opossum, armadillo (Texas) and many 
destructive species of the rat and mouse family. 
The jaguar used to be seen in Texas and the pec- 
cary in Arkansas. American birdlife is represented 
by the wild turkey, grouse, crane, heron, pigeon, 
mocking-bird, parrot, humming-bird, song thrush, 
other small birds (sparrows, warblers, fiycatchers), 
eagle, falcon, owl; buzzard-vulture, flamingo, ibis, 
goose, duck, swan, other game-birds and water- 
fowl of many species. F 

The alligator basks in southern waters; also a 
true crocodile on the southeast coast of Florida: 
the “Gila-monster’’ (lizard) and horned toads 
cause goosefiesh in the southwest; the green lizard 
or chameleon in Florida; and many poisonous 
rattlesnakes, moccasins and copperheads are found 
throughout the country. 

‘In the northern part of the United States are 
rich forests of pine (including white pine), spruce, 
hemlock, yellow cedar, hackmatack or larch, linden 
or basswood, black and white ash, sugar and other 
maples, birch and elm. Somewhat further south 
are to be found in abundance the hickory, the oak, 
the tulip-tree, sassafras, cherry, magnolia, walnut, 
red cedar, tupelo, persimmon, plane, poplar, beech, 
catalpa. In the southern coast regions are the long- 
leaved pine, hard or pitch pine, live oak, palmetto 
and the deciduous cypress. Much of the commercial 
Supply of white pine has come from Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. Oak, hickory, ash, elm, 
black walnut, cherry and other hard woods are 
indigenous to every section of the eastern part of 
the United States. Spruce, hemlock, birch, beeech 
and maple have come mostly from the north- 
eastern section of the country, although hemlock 
and beech exist far into the south. 

Distinctive American small flora include the 
buffalo berry, laurel (shrub), leatherwood, paw- 
paw, spice-bush, witch-hazel, Azaleas, blackberries, 
dogwoods, rhododendrons, sumachs, whortleberries 
are found in Europe as well as America, 

The climate of the United States is of every 
gradation, from the north temperate, with rather 
cold winters and pleasant summers, to the sub- 
tropical, with erery variety of flora adapted to so 
wide a range of latitude. Eastwardly and west- 
wardly, even greater variation is found. For there 
are regions of normal moisture precipitation in the 
northeast, of excessive precipitation in the south- 
east, of normal precipitation in the central table- 
land regions, and then of varying degrees of aridity 
and moistness as one proceeds westwardly, until on 
the coast of Oregon, at Tillamook, is the heaviest 
average precipitation in the United States—120 
inches a year. 

Being in the north temperate zone, in a general 
region of prevailing westerly Winds, part of the 
United States is subject to cyclonic storms because 
the air does not move eastward in steadily blowing 
winds, as is the case with the trades, but in whirl. | chewing and smoking, and snuff’’. industries 
ing formations that have a general easterly direc-| among the leading industries in this area, bu 
tion. The West Indian hurricane, which has caused | their rank cannot be given without the possibili 
much damage in the United States, generally | of disclosing (by comparison with Census re 
originates in the tropics, moves over the West approximations of the data for individual estab- 


The principal oat states are Iowa, Illinois, Min 
nesota, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, Nebraska, South 
Dakota. Rye comes from North Dakota, Minnesota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania. Iowa is known as the carn 
state, but large quantities are grown in_Illinois, 
Nebraska, Indiana, Missouri, Minnesota, Ohio andiq 
Kansas. Maine is the chief potato state, followedic 
by Minnesota, New York, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, 
Michigan and Idaho in the order named. Tobaccord 
is grown in North Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee,+ 
Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin, Ohio and  Connecticus. The barley 
States are North Dakota, South Dakota; California 3 
and Wisconsin. b ; 

The principal industrial areas in the | Unite 
States with their leading industries, ranked ate 
ee to the value of their products, are as 
ollows: § 


meat packing, wholesale; petroleum refining; can 
Sugar refining; gas, manufactured, illuminat' ng 


and job; foundry an machine-shop produc’ 
bread and other bakery products: confectioners 
electrical machinery, apparatus and supplies. 


area, but its rank cannot be given witho: het 
Possibility of disclosing (by comparison with Cena 
reports) approximations of the data for individual 


na 
Detroit Area—Motor vehicles, not j 
motorcycles; motor vehicle bodies and including 
nisi ray | 
oston Area—Worsted goods: boots a | 
other than rubber; leather, tanned, curiae 
finished; bread and other bakery Products; print. 
ng tun? Publishing, newspaper and periodical: 
printing and publishing, book, music and job; 
Meat packing, wholesale; electrical] machin 7, 
apparatus and Supplies; foundry and ma eI 
shop products. “Cane-sugar refining’ and “soap” 
are also among the leading industries in this 
but their rank cannot be given without the possi- 
ty ce (oy inicio tae with waa 
€ ximations o e€ dat 
INar=agy eres Meat ie eek A 
t. Louis a—Meat packing, wholesale; Or 
vehicles, not includi motorcycles; petroleum eee 
fining; chemicals; malt liquors; electrical machin- 
ery, apparatus and supplies; bread a ad other 
bakery products; boots and shoes, other n 
rubber; printing and publishing, newspaper 
periodica}. The ‘‘boot and shoe cut stock, not ma 
in boot’ and shoe factories’ and the ‘‘tokacco, 


an fee ese pee Renee States in Florida. or on pee = al 
e Gu oast and disappears into the Atlanti ittsburgh Area—Steel-wor -mill | 
Ocean in a northeasterly direction. . products; Thlactturinee products: afoes ian I 


The Government of the United States is com- | machine-shop roducts; glass; . chien 
posed of three co-ordinate branches, the Executive, | ery, apparatus rand supplies: ‘conesoven : products; 
2 A ee es See bread one canoe paket products; structural a: 

te) € Constitution adopted namental metal-wor 
(Sept. MA 1787), to which 21 amendments have erated in connection with roling salen eae 


Legislature of two houses (except Nebraska, which | ¥eFiodical; bread and. other bak ts. | 
has adopted a uni-cameral torm of government), “Cane sugar refining’ and “olgareties" ate Ol 
a povernor and a judicial system. 4 among the leading ndustries, but their ran! 
* here is a public school system in every State in |cannot be given without the possibility of disclos 
Rete ee ee pummentary Schools, junior fey Sg aiacn with Census reports) approxi 
h ations o e f 
The United States Government has made a Cleveland Aiea Stee) ee Bite 


Practice (since 1803) on the organization of all | products; motor-vehicle bodies and obra 


OO gE eae 


s; foundry and machine-shop products; elec- 
apparatus and ae he >; Meat- 
W 


. Buffalo area—Flour and other grain-mill prod- 
nts; chemicals not elsewhere classified; wotor- 
vehicles not including motorcycles; steel-works and 
olling-mill products; feeds; prepared, for animals 
nd fowls; motor vehicle bodies and motor-vehicle 
parts; meat packing, wholesale. 

Providence-Fall River-New Bedford Area—Cot- 
im goods, worsted goods; dyeing and finishing tex- 
s; silk and rayon goods; jewelry. 
Baltimore Area—Steel-works and _rolling-mill 
Droducts; men’s, youths’ and boys’ clothing (ex- 
pt work clothing) not elsewhere classified; tin 
pans and other tinware not elsewhere classified, 
meat-packing, wholesale. The following are among 
me leading industries in this area, but their rank 
Pamnot be given without the possibility of dis- 
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closing (by comparison with census reports) SP; 
proximations of the data for individual establish- 
ments: cane-sugar refining; petroleum refining; 
smelting and refining copper. 

Cincinnati Area—Meat packing, wholesale; 
paper; motor vehicles, not including mototcycles; 
soap, tobacco, chewing and smoking, and snuff; 
steel-works and rolling-mill products. 

Milwaukee Area—Liquors, malt; meat-packing, 
wholesale; foundry and machine-shop products not 
elsewhere classified; ‘boots and shoes, other than 
rubber; motor vehicle bodies and motor vehicle 
parts; knit goods; electrical machinery, appara- 
tus and supplies; bread and other bakery prod- 
ucts. The motor vehicle industry is one of the 
leading industries in this area, but its rank can- 
not be given without the possibility of disclosing 
(by comparison with Census reports) approxima- 
tions of data for individual establishments. 

Bridgeport-New Haven-Waterbury Area—Non- 
ferrous metal alloys and non-ferrous metal prod- 
ucts, except aluminum, not elsewhere classified: 
electrical machinery, apparatus and supplies; hats. 
fur-felt; foundry and machine-shop products not 
elsewhere classified; ammunition and _relatea 
ape set gold, silver and platinum, refining anc 
alloying. 


> 
‘The United States includes a variety of geo- 
graphic and tectonic units. Its interior consists of 

de its east side 
ise t ans; on the 


ges. 
plain 


Late F 


d Mesozoic Btiats Ag have been 
: i ns. 

pote cant, 2 and west sides of the stable 

mobility, which have 

nkian orogeny. During 

tory these belts have 

psided as geosync d have received thick 

pumulations of P: ts 


m : laces this belt received thick Paleo- 
Zoic Raoe its, Which were in part uplifted and even 
folded before Mesozoic time, but some wide areas 


Z ean to: 
up to 

alpen ety to, cod, gah 8 

n or : 
r i gen Puce the air through which they 
ass is 32°°Fahrenheit or slightly lower. his 
aperature the air usually holds enough moisture 
‘allow the flakes to become fat and mat to- 
: Saori ones « og e pA becomes 

ature sinks lower, e 

fithe mhowfall lighter and more- powdery. 


‘It is Never Too Cold to Snow 


Structural Geology of the United States 


Source: Philip B. King, of the United States Geological Survey 


were very little disturbed during the Paleozoic 
era. The greatest orogenic activity in the western 
mobile belt began in middle Mesozoic time and 
has continued through the Cenozoic. 

Along the margins of the mobile belts, away 
from the central stable regions, were other positive 
areas of ancient crystalline rocks. These were the 
border lands which fringed the oceanward sides of 
ancient North America. In contrast to thé Lauren- 
tian shield, which has had a passive history since 
Algonkian time, these areas have been. extremely 
active and have had a constant tendency toward 
uplift. Great volumes of sediment eroded from their 
upraised parts have been deposited in the geo- 
synclines. During the periods of compression they 
have behaved as jninterlands to the mobile belts. 
The rocks of the geosynclinal belts were overturned 
and thrust from the border lands toward the cen- 
tral stable region, which acted as a foreland during 
the movements. j . 

During their active history the border lands were 
sliced and broken and were injected with igneous 
rocks. Those on the eastern and southern borders 
are now quiescent, having subsided to such an 
extent that parts of their truncated surfaces have 
been buried beneath: gently tilted Mesozoic and 
Tertiary coastal-plain deposits, and other parts 
have disappeared beneath the sea. ‘ 

The border land that lay southeast of the geo- 
$yncline of the eastern United States is known as 
Appalachia; another one on the south is known as 
Llanoria. Along the west coast, beyond the western 
geosynclines, were other border lands, the larges' 
of which is known as Cascadia. ; 

On the east and south sides of the central stable 
region of North America the rocks were strongly 
folded and faulted by Paleozoic movements and in 
places form low mountain ridges. Folds and faults 
of this age are found in the Appalachian Moun- 
tains, which extend along the eastern border of 
the United States from southeastern Canada to 
Alabama. : 
disconnected groups of ridges in the Ouachita, 
Arbuckle and Wichita Monutains of Arkansas and 
Oklahoma. In western Texas is the still more 
isolated monutain group of the Marathon region: 

Throughout the region there has been no folding 
since Paleozoic time, and the lofty mountain chains 
of that era have been profoundly eroded. The 
present mountain groups result from the differen~ 
fial erosion of the areas of folded rock after late, 
proad uplifts. While these uplifts were being 
formed, large areas in the ancient mountain system 
subsided, and in consequence wide tracts are buried 
beneath coastal-plain deposits of Mesozoic and 
Cenozoic age. 


At temperatures below zero a heavy fall of snow 
is rare.. The snow that does fall takes the form of 
ice spicules, ice needles, or fills the air with fine 
glittering diamondlike dust. The air at these sub- 
zero temperatures is too dry to produce flakes. 
‘Snow has fallen in 
thermometer at 65 below zero. Alaska tempera- 
tures well under 50 below have produced snow. In 
Eastern Siberia, temperatures which average un- 
der 40 below have been accompanied by snow. 
Verkhoyansk—the coldest spot in the world—with 
a recorded winter temperature of 94 below zero, 
Siberian section where snowfall is 


is within this 
| apt to be light, but where snow can and does fall. 


West of the Mississippi are similar but — 


Little America with the 


British claimed title from the Iroquois ‘Indians. 
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Territorial Expansion Since 1790 ; 
St of the Rocky Mountains, north of t) 


The Thirteen Original States, comprising the 
United States of America, as constituted (1790) 
Were—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
Jand, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
Sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, _Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia. These States 
had a gross area of 892,135 square miles, of which 
24,155 square miles were water. 

The present gross (iand and water) area of these 
thirteen States is 322,343 square miles, inas- 
h as Maine, Vermont, Kentucky, West Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and part of 
Minnesota haye been carved from’ the original 
boundaries of the Thirteen, which extended from 
Canada to Florida, and from the Atlantic Ocean 
to the Mississippi River, exclusive of a portion of 
the southeastern part of Louisiana. 

Congress (Oct. 30, 1779) asked the States to 
cede to the General’ Government the vast areas 
of unsettled lands lying between the Appalachian 
Mountain ranges and the Mississippi River, to end 
conflicting boundary claims inherited from royal 
Charters. This was the Ohio Country over which 
the British and French fought (1754-1763). ‘The 


ihe French urged their own discovery and settle- 
ment. 

The General Government welded the ceded areas 
into two great tracts—the territory northwest of 
the Ohio River (1787); and the territory south 
of the Ohio River. 

The territory embracing Michigan was governed 
y the French from the time of its first liscovery 
(about 1610-1763). It was ceded to Great Britain. 
hi came_into actual possession of the 
(July 11, 1796), and unti] 1802 
he Northwest Territory, when 
of the east line of Indians 
became a part of the Territory of Indiana by an 


ae ae! and provision was made for 
0: 
The first accession to the 
States as it was constituted (1790) came through 
ae Bet see Gs 5 
é Un ates 
Presid i 


the cre 


United States—Territorial Growth. 


J. 


forty-second parallel of latitude, and compriel 
the areas now covered by Oregon, Wash ngto 
Idaho and part of Montana and Wyoming. A: | 


The 


second accession was the Floridas, wht 


the United States bought a fon Saat 
No money payment was made to Spa Cor” 
nection, with the acquisition of the Floridas, H 


the Unite 
$5,000,000 


d States assumed and paid the sum: 
in satisfaction of claims of citizens } 


the United States against Spain. 


The t 


hird accession came (Dec. 29, 1845) wht 


the Republic of Texas was admitted to the Un 


as a State. 
of New Mexico, Colorado and 


parts 


The area now comprises Texas, a 


Wyo min 


The joint resolution of Congress (March i, 


for 


self 


size,” « 
further 
Tesolutio. 
and the State was admitted to the 


ment 


the annexation of Texas expressly 
that Ag when pathy 

to as Many as five States ot CO 
and having sufficient population” witha 


gave 
admitted the right to divide - 
“of convenie: 


permission of Congress. The annexatilj 


mn was approved by the Texas Gover 


Uni 


by a joint resolution of Congress (Dec. 29, 184% 
The Guadalupe-Hidalgo Treaty (1848) whi 


ended the 


its fourth acces 


disagreement 
gained region in what 
and Southwestern New 


as to the 


Mexican War gave the United Stats 


sion of national territory. Se: Lov 
exact extent of the new 
is now Southern Arizoy 
Mexico developed, 


Was wiped out (1853) by the Gadsden Purche 


a the United States of 


the area in dispute. i 


Mexican cession Price of $15,000,000 w 


Taised to $16,800,000 
ay a Purchase cost 


000,00! 


by interest accruals. TY 
Tithe United States $10 


The Mexican cessions added to this country t: 


area of California, Neva: 


da, Utah, Arizona, 


Mexico and part of Colorado. ; : 
- The Alaska Treaty was signed March 30, 18 


and submitted to 


resolution of advice and consent was passed Ap: 


9, 1867, and was ratified by 
May 28, 


1867; 


June 20, 1867; 


that date. Transfer of Alaska t 


000 in gold 
1868. The 


States took 
ment of $7,200, 
ton on Aug. 1, 


and the proclamation issued ¢ 


Was made in Washing 
Treasury draft for | IY 


in the reign of Napoleon Bonaparte, for 60,000,000 | $7,200,000 in gold was delivered to the Ri ssi 

anes ($11,250,000), plus payment of the “French Minister, who pine ee. Hawai 
Spoliation Claims,” comprised the Mississippi Islands, which Volant eae ed the U hited Stat 
Riyer’s West side drainage basin, except that part (1898) th. 3 vo uz ae a dee : vi 
held by Spain. It extended from Canada to the in e re ey = national debt of $4,000 

Gulf of Mexico, and included the areas now oc- The acta y Me oun sta e| 
cupied by Louisiana, Oklahoma, Kansas TY ©. € United States over Spa: 


Missouri, Nebrask 


most of Minnesota, and Portions of Colorado and | th 
ng. In New Orleans (at noon on Dec 20 Under 
1803) the French and American flags passed each | States 


The United States 
Louisiana Purchase 4), and 
into two parts—the Territory 


Territory 0 Louisiana); and the 


Settlement of the French Spoliation Claims was 
effected wit K Nee ee ee Aes 
cost o e Louisiana 
Purchase to $27,267,622—about 4 cents an acre. 


The Oregon Hee ory ae yor bern limits 
n e ebster-Ashb 
United Sta naea 


three grounds— 


Occupation; (2), the Louisi " : 
Plorida panes. ana Purchase; (3), the 


As constituted At its organization 
Territory of Oregon extended from the Bevacen® 


Added 
Square 
Miles 


—_——__ 
827,987 


Division Yr. 


Division 


ee 
Louisiana purchase,|1803 
Gained through 
treaty with Spain|1819 
Florida 181 


Sera 


Gadsden 
Alaska. 2.2... 
Hawaiian Isiands, , 


™m 


Oregon.........1:/1846| 2867541 


Mexican cession. | :/1848 American Samoa. .” 


Purchase. 


Puerto Rico,....."/1 
Gua 18' 
Philippine Islands,” 3 


e vic 
(1898) brought 


the rel 


Teaty 
$100,000 was 
ni 


0: and 
ft the Philippine Archi 


The 
United 
popierenne 
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Alabama—Alibama was the Indian name of a 
-in Southern Alabama—a Mushhogean tribe 
; ee oa a le gee = from the 
. ‘ds alba aya mule, meaning ‘‘I 

¢ clear the thicket.’ hie, 
ska—From ‘‘Al-ay-es-ka,’’ or Alakh-Skhak a 
itive Eskimo or Innuit (Aleut) word, meaning 


reat Country. 
Arizona—From “‘Arizonac’’ (“‘Ari’’? small and 
aonac’’ spring) so-called by the Papago and 
ma Indians, says State Historian George ¥ 
y (1927); and adds: ‘‘This state was called 
zona by the Spaniards as early as 1736."" A 
mpler derivation is that given by Prof. John C. 
Dyke in ‘“‘The Desert,’” page 208—clipped 
om “‘Arida-Zona,’’ meaning the ‘‘dry belt.” 
Arkansas—(Official pronunciation is ar-kan- 
Aw). Algonkin name of the Quapaw Indians. 
California—Bestowed by the Spanish Conquista- 
ores, being the name of an imaginary island, 
ear the earthly paradise, in ‘Las See hes de 
plandian,’’ a romance of chivalry written in 
first decade of the 16th century. Another 
lanation is that the Catalan explorers and 
issionaries (1769) after long marches in summer 
f the coast called it the land of oven’s heat— 
‘Aixo es calor de forni de fornalla.” 
Colorado—Spanish, meaning red. 
Columbia, District of—A_ poetical adoption of 
= name of Columbus; applied to the territory in 
1 by the Federal Commissioners who laid it out. 


ee ee idian. “Quonecktacut,”” Long 
liver or River of Pines. 


Delaware—Named after Lord De La Warr, of 
0 AM eased of Virginia, who entered the 
orida—Spanish words, ‘‘Pascua Florida,’’ Feast 
Flowers (Easter Sunday), on which day it is 
laid to have been named (1513) by Juan Ponce de 


linois—Indian word, by some translated ‘“The 
er of Men.’’ A form of the word Mliniwek. 
ni” meaht “man,” “iw” meant “‘is,” and ‘‘ek”’ 
a plural signification. 

diana—Named after Indians, State of Indians. 
a—The Ioways, or Alaouez, or Alaouas were 
Sioux tribe. The word means ‘‘sleepy ones.” 
yy called themselves ‘‘Pahoja,”’ gray snow. 
‘ansas—Name of a tribe of the Sioux, the ‘‘Peo- 
e of the South Wind.” 

Kentucky—From Wyandot (Iroquoian) name 
‘Ken-tah-ten,” meaning to-morrow, or Land of 
Touisiana—Named by the Mississippi Ri vi 

uisiana—Named by the Mississipp: ver navi- 

Robert de la Salle (1682) after King Louis 
, of France. 
laine--Fyom Maine, an ancient province of 
nee, south of Normandy, owned by Queen 
bes Maria of England, wife of King 
rles I. 
faryland—Named in honor of the foregoing, 

Henrietta Maria. 
achusetts—An Algonquin Indian name from 
chu-es-et, meaning ‘‘great - hill - small- 
,’ indicating a place at or about the big 


fichigan—The Mishigamaw or Mishawiguma 
Indians. The word means ‘“‘big lake’’ and 
applied to Lake Michigan. “Michi” meant 
at,’ and ‘‘gama’’ meant ‘‘water.’’ 


mnesota—Two Sioux words—‘“‘sky-colored wa- 
oo? 


Hississippi—Indian words ‘‘Si u,’? Algonquin 
for river; ‘“‘Maesi,’”’ fish—Fis -River. 

ouri—The Missouri were Sioux of that name. 

ntana—Spanish for mountainous; used now 


Peruvians as a name for their Andean dis- 


‘ebraska—An Omaha Indian name for the “‘wide 


p= f York of England, 
Jersey—The Duke 0: af aoe a 


Caesa’ , was the ancient 
of the sl of- which Carteret 
en administrator. 
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Origin of the Names of the States and Territories 
Source: State Librarians and other officials. 


New Mexico—Mexico is a word derived from the 
pled word ‘‘mexitli,”’ title of their national war 

New York—So called in honor of the Duke of 
York (1664), who got the patent from his brother, 
King Charles II, of England and sent an expedi- 
tion and took possession of New Netherlands. 

North Carolina—The patent granted by King 
Charles I, of England (Oct. 30, 1629), to Sir 
Robert Heath, his Attorney-General, of the ter- 
ritory between the 31st and the 36th parallels of 
north latitude from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
South Seas, decreed its name to be ‘‘Carolana or 
Province of Carolana’’ from’ the Latin version 
“‘Carolus’’ of his own name. Under the name 
of Carolina this territory was under a new patent 
(dated March 24, 1662-3) granted by King Charles 
11, of England to the Earl of Clarendon and others. 

North Dakota—‘‘Dakota’’ means “alliance of 
friends,’’ and is a Sioux Indian word, ““Koda’’ in 
Santee dialect and ‘‘Kola’’ in Teton dialect are 
the root words. 

Ohio—Iroquots name, denoting great. 

Oklahoma—Choctaw word.for “red people.” 

Oregon—The Oregon State Librarian says various 
origins of the name have been suggested as fol- 
lows: Origanum, 2 wild sage found on the coast; 
Orejon, or Oregones, a Spanish name for big- 
eared (Indian) men; Orgon; a river in Chinese 
Tartary; Oyerun-gen, a Shoshone Indian word 
for ‘‘place of plenty’; Aura agua, Spanish word 
meaning gently falling waters; Ouragan, a Ld? 
word for hurricane; Wau-re-gan, an Algonqui 
word for ‘‘beautiful water.”’ 

Pennsylyania—Was named in honor of Admiral 
William Penn, the father of William Fenn, the 
founder of the province,/William Penn, the Friend, 
received a charter (1681) from Charles Il, of 
Great Britain for land in America that was given 
the name of ‘Pennsylvania’ (Penn’s Woods) by 
the King. The name ‘‘Pensilvania’’ was used for 
many years by William Penn and his sons, Thomas 
and Richard, to designate the province. The grant 
was made in settlement of a debt of 16,000 pounds 
which King Charles and the British Government 
owed Admiral Penn. The charter was granted 


March 4, 1681. 

Philippines—Spanish, “Islas Filipinas,” dis- 
covered (1521) by Magellan, whom the natives 
killed in a skirmish; named in honor of King 
Esai II, of Spain by a colonizing expedition from 

exico. 

Puerto Rico—From the Spanish ‘‘Puerto Rico,” 
Rich Port. R 
» Rhode Island—“‘Isles of Rhodes’’ was the name, 
chosen by the General Court of the colony (1644). 
The name of one of the islands had been Aqued- 
neck. The name of Providence Plantations then 
gradually lapsed. . 

South Carolina—(See North Carolina). 

South Dakota—(See North Dakota). 

Tennessee—Called (from 1784 to 1788) the State 
of Franklin, or Frankland. ‘‘Tennese’’ was the 
Indian name for the chief town of the Cherokees, 
which was on the Little Tennessee River. i 

Texas—According to Elizabeth H. West, State 
Librarian, “Texas is from the Indian word, Tejas, 
meaning Friends or Allies. So far as I know, it 
has not an Aztec origin. It applied, originally, 
in the Indian usage to the Indian tribes about 
the early Spanish missions around Eastern Texas. 

Utah--Named after the Utes, an Indian tribe. 

Vermont—From Verd and Mont, two French 
words meaning Green Mountains. The name is 
said to have been bestowed by Samuel de Cham- 


lain. \ 
7 Virginia—Named in honor of Elizabeth, daughter _ 


of Henry VIII, sometimes called by the courtiers 
the “Virgin Queen” of England, The name was 
bestowed by one of the courtiers, Sir Walter 
Ralgiab who fitted out the expedition of dis- 
1584). : 
CO ton Nasied after George Washington. 
When the bill creating the Territory of Columbia 
was introduced in the 32nd Congress, the name, 
was changed to Washington because of the exist- 
ence of the District of Columbia. 
West Virginia—(See Virginia). ; 
Wisconsin—An Indian name which, according to 
aay ve So ies ae a 
“Quiscousin’? by the French missionaries 
- uments: also was spelled 
old French-American docume ; 0 ee 
moire me ae of the rivers, Congress changed 
“Wisconsin.” 
* Wyoasing: The word was taken from Wyoming 
alley, Pe ‘lyania, 1 i 
& ipbell’s cent “Gertrude of Wyoming.” The 
word means, ‘mountains and valleys alternating.”’. 
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STATES OF THE UNION i 
' (HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE) i ~ 


detai irths ans 

i here in the Atmanac, cover, by States, details of population, bir : 

the sire ee mining, manufacture, banking, finance, and other phases of activity. t r 
information contained here is compiled from official sources in the various States. 


gomery was the capital of the Confederacy. On th. 
Alabama 


walls of the old Montgomery Theatre, Daniel Enr 
CAPITAL, Montgomery—Cotton State—STATE 


; ir 
Mmett, composer of ‘‘Dixie,’’ the battle hymn of th 
FLOWER, Golden Rod—MOTTO: We Dare Defend | Confederate Armies, copied the score for Herm 
Our Rights—AREA, 51,609 sq. mi.; rank 28th— 


Arnold, who turned it. into a band piece. 
POPULATION, 2,832,961; rank, 17th. » 


Alabama, one of the States of the Old South is in 
the heart of the cotton belt, in the East South 
Central group, on the Gulf of Mexico, bounded on 
the north by Tennessee, on the east by Georgia, on 
the south by Florida and the Gulf, and on the west 
by Mississippi. 

The northern part, the Cumberland plateau, 
through which runs the Tennessee River, is diversi- 
fied and picturesque. The Coosa Valley lies to the 
south, hemmed in by the Piedmont plateau. The 
Tetmnainder of the State is occupied by the alluvial 
coastal plain with broad valleys. The Alabama 
River, formed by the junction of the Coosa and the 
Tallapoosa above Montgomery, and _the Tom- 
bigbee unite about 35 miles above Mobile, forming 
the Mobile River. Five miles above, the Tensas 
branches off the Alabama to the east. Both rivers 
discharge into Mobile Bay and are important 
carriers. . 

Muscle Shoals is a stretch of the Tennessee River 
in Northern Alabama, about 37 miles long, with a 
total vertical fall of 134 feet, creating a rapid 
current. It is here that the nitrate fixation plants 
were built by the Fedéral Government during the 
first World War. 

Plans to improve the Tennessee at Muscle Shoals 
first were recommended by the Secretary of War 
(1824), the improvement to be wholly to facilitate 
navigation, and work™was started (1831). The 
result was a canal with several locks. Further im- 
provements for navigation were made Periodically 
up to the first World War when it was decided to 
harness the power of the river for the produc- 
- tion of nitrates. 

Agriculture is the chief interest, although in the 
Past thirty Poe ae the mineral industries have been 
developed. Birmingham is known as “the Pitts- 
burgh of the South.” Alabama, one of the 16 
cotton States, raises normally about one-fifteenth 
of the country’s cotton. The peanut crop, corn, 
White and sweet potatoes, oats, tobacco, sugar, 
hay and fruits are important crops. 

Coal underlies about 8,000 Square miles and the 
iron ore deposits are sufficient to supply the blast 
furnaces for 160 years. 

Much of the State’s foreign commerce passes 
through Mobile. The channel from the docks to 

the Gulf is thirty miles long and thirty feet deep. 
The state owns the port terminal railway con- 
necting all the railway lines entering Mobile with 
the modern state-owned docks, costing $10,000,000, 
which are supplemented by privately owned termi- 
nals and docks. 

Mobile (founded in 1711 by the French) main- 
tains its old charm; claims to be the Mother of 
Carnivals, which have spread tothe Southern 
cities; is proud of its tarpon fishing and its 18- 

Mile “azalea trail’. 

Cheaha Mountain, a State park, five miles north 
of Oxford, is the highest point in Alabama (2,407 
feet). Gulf State Park, embracing three fresh- 
water laxes and multi-colored semi-tropical vege- 
tation, is in Baldwin County, on the Gulf of 

points of tourist interest are 
the Clear Creek falls near Falls City, Winston 


A feature of Alabama is the high Proportion of 
Negro population, 

One of the largest collections of Confederate 
documents, letters and relics is preserved. in the 
Alabama Memorial Building, 

Among the institutions for higher une are 


Arizona 


CAPITAL, Phoenix—Baby State—STATE FLOW 
RB, Saguaro Cactus—MOTTO: Ditat Deus (Gc 
Enriches)—AREA, 113,909 sq. mi.; rank 5th 

POPULATION, 499,261; rank, 44th, 


Arizona is situated in Southwestern ' Unite 
States. It is bounded on the north by Utah, c 
the east by New Mexico, on the west by Neva 
and California, and on the south by Mexico. — 

Vast reaches of arid and semi-arid lands, uselez 
before irrigating water was turned on, have bee 
made highly productive. Agriculture has sreatit 
increased, and new é:rigation Projects prom 
further enrichment. The topography is broker} 
being mountainous in portions of every section 
the northern plateau is 4,000 to 7,000 feet in alt; 
tude, and the southern from 500 to 2,500. On th 
broad plains and mountain sides livestock grazt 
and through the valleys the irrigating waters a 
led. Long staple cotton has been developed as | 
principal crop, other products being wheat, coi 
barley, oats, hay, potatoes and immense quant 
ties of sub-tropical fruits. Dates thrive. 
citrus industry is growing. + 

Mining is extremely important. Copper miney 
are among the greatest in the world. Gol 
silver, lead, asbestos and zinc are mined ‘a 
quantity. i. 

Boulder Dam in the Black Canyon, harnesses 
Colorado River. 2 4 

Roosevelt Dam _ supplies Paar be waters fol! 

€ Salt River Valley. The water is from the Se 
and Verde Rivers, supplemented by pumping from 
underground sources. The irrigable area comprise 
240,000 acres. There are seven important dam: 
More than 1,300 miles of canals and laterals am 
150 pumping plants. eI 

Tucson is the seat of the University of Arizon:: 
and Flagstaff has the Lowell Observatory. Ther! 
are two State Teacher Colleges. Phoenix, tH! 
capital and largest city, is the center of thi 
richest. agricultural district, the Salt River Valle: 

The State has a large population of Indians, 

The first white man known to have entere 
Arizona was Era. Marcos de Niza, a Franc sdnid 
Priest (1539), although Vasconcellos is belie er 
to have explored the Grand Canyon some von 
before. Arizona, originally a part of Mexico, 
ceded to the United States with New Mexic 
(Feb. 2, 1848). The area south of the Gila Mine 
was not acquired until the Gadsden Purchase ¢ 
1854. Arizona and New Mexico Were separates 
(Feb. 24, 1863). ° a 

The petrified forests, covering many thousands « 
acres, are an attraction to scores of tourists a 
nually. These forests consist of pine and ¢: 
trees that in past ages were turne 
by the action of mineral-laden water. Montez 


The Grand Canyon of the Colorado River is om 
of the scenic wonders of the world. It is 217 mil¢ 
long, mostly in northern Arizona, with a Width g 
the top of from four to 18 miies, and descends in } 
Series of gradations to a depth’ in some places a 
4,000 to 5.500 feet below the surrounding Plate: J 

.A large part of geologic history is revealed clear, 
In the Grand ‘Canyon. Forming the walls of | 
narrow inner gorge in the lower part of this canyo 
are some of the oldest rocks spr eneen) known 

ely sediments (lime 


the University of Alabama in University and the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute in Auburn. 

A noted agency for Negro educational upbring is 
the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial rerices 
(founded 1880) by the late Dr. Booker T. Wash- 
poe There also are four State Teachers Col- 
leges. 

Visited by De Soto (1540), Alabama was settled b 
the French (1699) and ceded to the British {i783 : 
acquired by the Spanish as Part of West i 
(1779-80) and became a part of the United States 
in successive years & ). It w in 
Alabama at Talladega and Horse Shoe Bend (on 
the Tallapoosa River) that Andrew Jackson de- 


tegion. These rocks are thi Idest 
orginal character, for in pean many hee 
Pebbles, sand 
Tocks are found the oldest d 


; 2 ls te y 
lates 2 \ , 
a i. > 


presence of entombed shells and 
© remains of marine organisms. ceo 
‘The Grand Canyon has been formed by the work 
of running water as the region has been slowly 
elevated. As the formations in the upper canyon 
Walls lie in orderly horizontal layers, Tike heds of 
Masonry, they have been carved into Cefinite 
jarchitectural forms which are everywhere com- 
iParable in profile though varied and irregular in 
Plan. As they vary in their resistance to erosion, 
some being hard and some soft, every part of the 
ycanyon walls, every pinnacle and butte, is char- 
acterized by its own steplike alternation of cliff, 
slope, and shelf. Each resistant-bed stands forth 
@s a cliff, and each weak bed is marked by a slope. 
Each shelf or platform is made by the wast- 
ing back of a weak stratum that lies upon a 
Tesistant, cliff-making stratum, and the greater 
the thickness of the weak stratum, the broader the 
Shelf. The plateaus that border the canyon are 
themselves simply great terraces developed 
On @ resistant formation, a thick limestone, from 
ch overlying softer beds have been eroded 
ay. 
As erosion goes on, parts of the canyon wall or 
Plateau become separated by the cutting of branch 
canyons and stand as solitary pinnacles capped by 
Temnants of a hard bed of rock. These remnants 
are the buttes and temples. 


Q Arkansas 


CAPITAL, Little Rock—Wonder State—STATE 
FLOWER, Apple Blossom—MOTTO: RKegnat 
Populus (The People Rule)—AREA, 53,102 sq. mi.; 
fank 26th—POPULATION, 1,949,387; rank, 24th. 


Arkansas (pronounced Ar-kan-saw) is of the Old 
South, situate inland, in the West South Central 
group, Missouri bourding it on the north, Tennessee 
‘and Mississippi on the east, Louisiana on the south, 
‘and Texas and Oklahoma on the west. The Missis- 
ippi River, down which much of its traffic flows, 
iorms the entire Eastern boundary. Its topography 
is mostly levei, but in the west rise the mountainous 
elevations of the Ozarks. 

Agriculture is the chief source of wealth, cot- 
ton, wheat, corn, oats, white and sweet potatoes, 
‘hey and fruit are produced. The State ranks 
high in production of cotton. 

‘The State is richly endowed with forest wealth, 
‘every sort of tree which grows in the temperate 
“gone abounding. 

' Arkansas produces most of the bauxite in the 
try. Other minerals are coal, manganese, 
d, whetstones and petroleum. 
The Hot Springs of Arkansas, 47 in number, and 
only Government-owned and operated hot 
ngs in the United States, are included in the 
ot Springs National Park, situated in a wooded 
jon of the Ouachita (pronounced Wash-i-taw) 
uuntains. Adjoining the park area on all sides is 
city of Hot Sop Se The park and city are 
e center of the State, about 50 miles 
In addition to the 


1800. Dunb who visited the 
‘place (Dec 1804) found an open log cabin 
nd a few huts built of split boards which had been 
cted by persons resorting to the springs in the 
e of regaining their health. Manuel Prudhomme 
t a cabin (1807) and was joined the same 
ar by John Perciful and Isaac Cates. 
The hot springs and the four sections of 
and surrounding them. by act of Congress ( 1832) 
Were set aside for the future disposal of the 
| United States, not to be entered, located, or ap- 
propriated for any other purpose whatever, thus 
‘preserving the waters of the springs in per- 
Ppetuity, free from monopoly and commercial ex- 
oitation. — 
Evidence as to the source of the heat of the 
pring water, which ranges from 95° to 147° F., is 
st conclusive. One explanation is that these 
ngs begin as meteoric water or rainfall which 
eeps into the Bigfork chert, a sandy ‘formation 
r the top of a fold in the rocks just northwest 
“West Mountain. According to this explanation, 
water passes downward through the porous 
dy layers, where it is heated by a buried mass 
cooling rock. After this water crosses the lower 
id of the rock, called a syncline, it then rises to 
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mud. and Poe in the waters of ancient seas, | the surface through the upward dipping layers of 


on the southwest side of Hot Springs Moun- 
tain. Lack of evidence of recent volcanic activity 
in the area to provide heated rocks at reasonably 
shallow depths, together with the fact that part of 
the intake area is 200 feet lower than the springs, 
would indicate that this theory requires revision, 
at least in part. A second explanation states that 
tne waters are of juvenile origin, i. e., water which 
has never been at the surface before but is dis- 
charged by buried, cooling rocks. 

Silver Falls in the Ozarks is one of the beauty 
spots of the State. 

Among the institutions of higher education are 
the University of Arkansas, Fayetteville; Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, Monticello; Arkansas 
College, Batesville; Arkansas State College, State 
College; College of the Ozarks, Clarksville; Hard- 
ing College, Searcy; Hendrix College, Conway; 
John Brown University, Siloam Springs and Oua- 
chita College, Arkadelphia. In addition there are 
State Teachers Colleges in Conway and Arkadel- 
phia, six junior colleges and five colleges for 
negroes. 


California 


CAPITAL, Sacramento—Golden State—STATE 

FLOWER, Golden Poppy—MOTTO: Eureka (I 

Have Found It)—AREA, 158,693 sq. mi.; rank 2nd, 
—POPULATION, 6,907,387; rank 5th, 


California, in the Pacific group, occupies more 
than one-half of the Pacific coastline of the 
United States: is bounded on the north by Ore- 
gon, on the east by Nevada and Arizona, and on 
the south by Mexico. Its topography is most 
varied and its climate as well. Every phase of 
surface character is presented, and the geological 
peculiarity of the North and South American 
Continents is here seen—the aged mountain ridge 
that runs from the Arctic Circle southward 
through the States into Mexico parallel to. and 
near the seashore. There is much plains land, 
too, and every kind of soil that marks the tem- 
perate and sub-tropical zones, with prectiony 
all climates Which are found in such regions. 

The State has several navigable rivers of which 
the leaders are the Sacramento and the San Joa- 
quin. The Sacramento is navigable for 180 miles © ; 
and the San Joaquin accommodates ocean going 4 
vessels to Stockton, 88 miles from the Pacific. Both 
rivers are tributary to San Francisco Bay. Other 
navigable rivers in California with large traffic 
tonnage include Petaluma Creek, Old River, Napa 
River and Middle River and connecting channels. 
Many more streams and the interior bays of San 
Francisco have been declared by act of the Califor= 
nia legislature to be navigable. Abundant waters 

smaller streams enable immense irrigation of 
lands otherwise virtually useless. California is 
the leading State in irrigation. 

There are two extensive mountain ranges 
—the Sierra Nevada (which is a part of 
the Cascade Mountains) and the Coast Range. 
The tallest peaks, including Mount Whitney, 
highest mountain in continental United States, are 
in the southern part of Sierra Nevada, with the 
exception of Mount Shasta, which is near the 
Oregon border. California has 12 mountains with 
an altitude of more than 14,000 feet, Lassen is 
Peak in the Cascade Range is the only active = 
yoleano in the United States. { 

The Cascade Range is not ancient measured in a 
geologic time. Its beginning dates back about 
2,000,000 years, into the geologic period known as 
the Pliocene, about a million years before the 
great Ice Age, or Glacial epoch. The character 
and arrangement of the older rocks indicate that 
earlier mountains, long before worn down, had i 
occupied the region. The present range rests upon 
@ great platform of lava fiows, which issued from 
many vents and fissures. These lavas accumulated 
flow upon flow, to depths of several thousand feet 
over wide areas in Washington, Oregon, southern 
Idaho, and northern California. Later this plat- ‘A 
form was bent, or arched, slightly upward aloni 
the line of the Cascades, No more widespre’ 
floods of lava came forth, but numerous localized 
eruptions produced the magnificent series of peaks ‘ 
which are now snowcapped and for which the 
Cascades are famous. ‘de | 

Grapes, wines, brandies, raisins, plums, prunes, : 
peaches, cantaloupes, oranges, lemons, appl , apri- 
cots, pears, olives, walnuts, and almonds as well as > 
wheat, cotton, and sugar beets are produced on a . 
large scale; also canned fruits, meats, fish, and 
vegetables. Cooperatives are a feature of fruit and 
marketing. 

California was one of the original gold-producing 
States, with silver second, and, in these later years, 
petroleum and natural gas. Copper and lead 
abound; ce High and borax. The gold output 
is still considerable. 

Developed water power in California is approxi- K 
mately 2,500,000 horse-power a year. : 

The. Golden Gate Bridge (opened for trafic 


Uni 


May 28, 1937) links San Francisco *: 
Munities along the Redwood Highway in «tt 
North Coast region, while the San Francisco Bay 
Bridge connects San Francisco with Oakland, 


vallevs © hie 
_The forests, in common with all States of the 
Pacific group, are extensive, comprising every 
variety of tree which grows north of the 
tropical zone. Coniferous trees are most numer- 
ous. The giant redwood groves are the destination 
of manv tourists. The Sequoia trees number 1,156,- 
000, and in Sequoia National Park there are 8,722 
exreedine 10 feet in diameter, some older than 
the pvramids. bs 

_It is a State of romance in history. Acquired 
from Mexico political control (1846), gold was 
discovered (1848), and (1849) the most remark- 
_ able ‘‘gold rush’? ever known began, it being said 
that the gold produced thereafter enabled the 
United States to withstand so well the economic 
strain of the Civil War (1861-1865). —_ 

The State has seven universities, including Stan- 
ford University and the University of California at 
Berkeley, with campuses in Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Davis and Riverside. There are many col- 
leges, professional schools, junior colleges and 
‘seven State Teacher Colleges. 

, The Lick Observatory is one of the;most imper- 

_ tant in the world. 3 i 
_, One of the points of interest is the motion pic- 
ture colony in Hollywood, adjoining Los Angeles. 
' The atmosphere is so clear that motion pictures 
“May be taken on about 350 days of the year, while 
ae topography and flora afford most varied “‘loca- 

ions.” 


iy 
mii 


Catalina Island, with an area of some 75 square 
Iiles and a part of Los Angeles county, attracts 
_ thousands of travellers and yacationists annually. 
_ The Island is in the Pacific Ocean about 22 miles 
- South of Los Angeles Harbor and is reached by 
boat and plane (in peace time). 
Death Valley, in Inyo County, 276 feet below sea 
_ devel and the lowest point in the United States, is 
_ @ National Monument--- 
_ The Big Trees are the attraction of General Grant 
_ Park, although the mountain scenery and the fish- 
_ ing are added allurements. The Big Trees Sequoia 
gigantea, are sometimes confused with the redwood, 
_ Sequoia sempervirens, the smaller species of sequoia 
' found only in the Coast Range of California. While 
the gigantea approaches 40 feet in the base diam- 
ter, the sempervirens rarely exceeds 20 feet. The 
wood is similar in color and texture, but the 
foliage is distinct, and the bark of the Big Tree is 
sh thicker and of a rich red color instead of a 
‘brown. The most distinctive characteristic is 
the Big Trees are reproduced only.from the 
|, While’ the redwood when cut down sprouts 
the stump. The Mariposa Big Trees in 
ne? Yosemite Park are the world’s oldest and largest 


ue ot 


Berkeley and other East Bay cities and the interior | 


a 


The actual settlement of C 
rado began with the discovery of gold Gesae 
which time most_of the eastern half of the § 
was included in Kansas Territory under the n 
of Arapahoe County. The Territory of Gol 
rado was organized (Feb., 1861). 

The topography is extremely varied, wit 
difference of more than 11,000 feet between thi 
lowest and highest points, the eastern half consist 
ing mostly of low rolling plains, rising gradually i| 
elevation as they approach the western halil 
which is mountainous, with numerous peak 
Tising to an altitude of more than 14,000 f 
Because of its high mountains and heavy sni 
fall in the winter the State holds a unique) 
sition in relation to the~rivers and water 
ply of more than two-thirds of the United Si 
and a part of Mexico. The Continental Diy: 
through the State senarates the waterheads 
the Pacific on the west from those of the Mi: 
sissippi River. on the east. 
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1on-watered, to 


living things. Here also is the famous Wawona 
_ tree through which automobiles may drive. 

The largest tree is ‘(General Sherman” in Se- 
ia National Park, The Mariposa grove of big 
the Giant Sequoias out- 
al Park, 
al Park is one of the great 
the world. Its total area is 


lainyo, one 

‘hitney. 

‘ a Colorado 
Cc PITAL, _ Denver — Centennial 

_ FLOWER, Columbine—MOTTO: N 

: (Nothing Without God)—AREA 104,247 sq. mi.; 

rank, Ith—POPULATION, 1,123,296; rank, 33rd. 

__ Colorado, one of the Mountain States, is sit 

_ hear the center of the western half of the United 

States, on the western rim of the Mississippi 

_ River basin and in the east central part of the 

Rocky Mountains. It is bounded on the north by 

_ Nebraska and Wyoming, on the east by’ Kansas 

_ and Nebraska, on the south by New Mexico and 
a@ small strip of the Oklahoma panhandle, and 

ahi, oe vee Dey, yt d 

| That part o € State lying east of the Roc 

_ Mountains was included in the territory Scakinee 
by the purchase from France (1803) usually re- 
ferred to as the Louisiana Purchase. All the 

_ southeastern portion of the State, lying south 

_ of the Arkansas River, and a narrow strip ex- 
tending north through the mountain district 


State— STATE 
il e Numine 


ive, and has 1i 
in the State, ahea 
h come next. : 

es are agriculture, stoi 
I us branches, dairying, b 
keeping, manufacturing, mining, + quarryi 
lumbering, oil and gas production and commer 

The principal crop is sugar beets: others 
cantaloups, whest, corn, barley, alfalfa, oa 
potatoes. 


raising in its vario 


Higher ed 
versity in Bould 
Trado College in 
of Agriculture a: 
lins, State Colle 
ern State Coll 
rado School of 

Mesa Verde 
western Color: 
braces 80.2 
vill 
villag 
h 
the country, 
intersect a hi 
hav 


, Suppose 
_of this part of 


406.33 square miles, or 259,413 acres. The 
ks are visited annually by more than 600,000 
the highest suspension bridge in the world spans 
he canyon of the Arkansas river, known as the 
R al sarge. The floor of the bridge is 1,053 feet 
bove the bed of the river; the main span is 880 
eet long and the total length, exclusive of ap- 
broaches, is 1.260 feet. 

The highest automobile road in the United 
Btates is the Mount Evans highway in Clear 
reek County, which rises to an altitude of 
4,260 feet. 


ae; Connecticut 


DAPITAL, Hartford—Nutmeg State, also Constitu- 
on State—STATE FLOWER, Mountain Laurel— 
OTTO: Qui Transtulit Sustinet (He Who Trans- 

lanted Still Sustains)—AREA, 5,009 sq mi.; rank, 

 46th—POPULATION, 1,709,242; rank, 31st. 


Connecticut, southernmost of the New England 
ates, is one of the Original Thirteen States of the 
Union. It is bounded on the north by Massachu- 
stts, on the east by Rhode Island, on the south 
Dy a} Island Sound and on the west by New 
ork. It was first settled in the seventeenth cen- 
bury by the Dutch from New York, who set up 
brading posts. The Dutch were outnumbered and 
splaced by English colonists, the first of whom 

aa in the Connecticut Valley near Hartford 


1634. 

The Fundamental Orders, adopted in 1639 by 
fhese early settléments, was the first written _con- 
fitution of an autonomous government and the 
erunner in many respects of the constitution of 
‘United States; hence, the title ‘‘Constitution 
te’’ for Connecticut. Charter Oak Place in 
Hartiord marks the site where the Connecticut 
Bharter was said to have been concealed (1687) 
When Gov. Edmund Andros, whose jurisdiction in- 
cl ded Connecticut, demanded its surrender to the 

Assembly. 
' Connecticut consists of a broad central valley 
and coastal plain with rugged highlands to the 
More than half of the = 
e 


= of the American 
een known as the 
rearms are still an 


ticut stands 46th 
and 3lst-in population, 
ally is indicated by the 
‘ation’s 33 principal industrial areas are loca 


ualty insurance are written 
urance companies. 

| Connecticut has been a pioneer in the develop- 
+ of public education and is also a center op 
vate schools and colleges. The best known 0: 
* colleges is Yale University in New take 
aded in 1701; Trinity College in Hartford an 

eyan University in Middletown are a‘so more 
an 100 years old. The University of Connecticut 
Storrs, one of the newer state universities, 
higher entrance requirements than any other 
e college or university. There are five State 


ian see ticut is one of the leading 
uction, it is also a favorite 
With. the restrictions upon 
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travel in. wai time, Connecticut's importance as 
& recreation center has been increased rather than 
diminished. The State has lakes and mountains 
in profusion, as well as many miles of ocean 
beaches, and all of these recreation facilities are 
within easy reach by road, rail or air. The State 
was a pioneer in the development of state parks 
and forests and an average of 18 acres in every 
Square mile has been set aside in such protected 
state lands, many of them developed for recrea- 
tional use. 

The wartime restrictions surrounding travel have 
resulted in a large increase in the number of 
people using Connecticut as a vacation area. This 
third smallest of the states offers a great variety 
of scenery, Surroundings and recreational oppor- 
tunities within its compact borders. It has both 
mountains and seashore, each within fifty miles 
of the other, and both easily accessible eyen 
under present conditions. In addition, more than 
a thousand historic homes and quaint New Eng- 
land villages attract patriotic interest. 


Delaware 


CAPITAL, Dover—Diamond State—STATE FLOW- 

ER, Peach Blossom—MOTTO: Liberty and In- 

dependence—AREA 2,057 sq. mi.; rank, 47th— 
POPULATION, 266,505; rank, 47th. 


Delaware, one of the Thirteen Original States, 
next to Rhode Island the smallest, lies in the 
South Atlantic group, bounded on the north by 
Pennsylvania, on the east by New Jersey, Delaware 
Bay, and the Atlantic Ocean, on _the south by 
Maryland, and on the west by Maryland and 
Pennsylvania. The land is low lying, one-twentieth 
being marshy. 

Fifty fresh water lakes, the Delaware River and 
Bay, connecting streams and the Atlantic Ocean 
provide an enormous amount of aquatit life. Along 
the Atlantic coastline, Delaware fishing fleets fol- 
low the migrations of fish and much shad, herring, 
rock and sturgeon are taken. Delaware Bay 
yields oysters, clams, crabs ‘and lobsters. Of late 
years fruit raising, notably peaches, with straw- 
berries and most of the smaller fruits, has been the 
leading industry. Fruit-evaporating and canning 
industries, with large plants in Dover, Milford, 
Middletown and Smyrna, are carried on. Once 
celebrated for the excellence of its wheat, large 
crops of that grain and other cereals, especially 
corn, are grown. 

Delaware has only one clear-cut recreation area 
—the shore line north and south of Cape Henlopen, 
where the Delaware Bay meets the Atlantic Ocean. 
This section attracts. many persons from within 
and without the State on vacations. There is ex- 
cellent salt water fishing and bathing on the Bay 
and Ocean. Fresh water streams also provide good 
fishing for bass, crappie, pike, yellow perch and 
catfish. The lower part of the State offers excel- 
lent gunning for small game. Scattered neighbor- 
hood clubs foster fox hunting. 

Wilmington and vicinity is the chief manufac- 
turing center of the State. The products are 
varied and include, among others, leather goods, 
ay machinery and hardware. With the paper- 
making plants in the valley of the Brandywine 
many thousands of workers are employed. 

Wilmington is the headquarters of the EH. I. 
duPont de Nemours & Company, the country’s 
largest manufacturer of diversified chemical 
products. : 

Wilmington is the chief port, ship traffic passing 
up the Delaware River. A Government canal con- 
nects Delaware and Chesapeake Bays and was 
converted (1927) into a sea-level canal. 

Kaolin clay is an important quarry industry. 

Delaware retains the whipping post as a punish- 
ment for criminals. The law was enacted 
Delaware was the first State to ratify the United 
States Constitution (1787). It retained slavery until 
it was abrogated (1865) by the Thirteenth amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution. 

The 200-year-old Delaware Sunday blue laws 
were repealed (1941). The new law prohibits Sun- 
day horse racing, public auctions, public dances, 
public theatrical performances and movies outside 
of the cities and towns. 


ties’? on Sunday. 

Delaware, though small in area, has the dis- 
tinction of having had the flags of four nations 
fioating over its soil at different times, namely, 
the Netherlands, Sweden, Great Britain, an 
United States of America. The periods of the 
several sovereignties are as follows: 

. The Dutch settlement at Zwaanendael, 1631; 
2. the Swedish period (1638-1655) ; the morose 
(1664-1776); 5. the American period (1776 the 
present time. i : 

The. Dutch interest in the Delaware River region 
began with Shes Mscaveny 20f beegradgl = Baw ae 
1609, by Henry Hudson, who was in comm: 
the “‘Half Moon,’’ a ship belonging to the Dutch 
East India Company. - : 


(1771). - 


Incorporated cities are 
| permitted to prohibit or regulate ‘‘worldly activi- 


The only Revolutionary engagement fought on 


Bridge (near the village of Newark), where the 


ter were dislodged and driven toward the village 
of Christiana, the British Army, 18,000 strong, 
under Cornwallis, remained encamped _ between 
Glasgow and Iron Hill for five days, awaiting the 
onslaught of Washington’s main army which num- 
bered about 12,000 men. When Washington stub- 
bornly refused to move out of his entrenchments 
behind Red Clay Creek, the British Army filed off 
toward the Jeft, through Newark (Sept. 8, 1777) 
and three days later joined in battle with the 
American army on the battlefield of the Brandy- 
wine, just over the Delaware boundary line in 
Pennsylvania. 
. The University of, Delaware is in Newark, and 
a State College for Colored Students is in Dover. 
The duPont Boulevard, built and donated to 
public use by the late T. Coleman duPont, extends 
_ through the State from Wilmington to Lewes. 
__ Old Swedes Church, in Wilmington, is one of the 
' nation’s oldest historic religious edifices. 


District of Columbia 


City of Washington is co-extensive with District 
of Columbia—OFFICIAL FLOWER, American 
Beauty Rose—MOTTO: Justitia Omnibus (Justice 
to All)—AREA, 69 sq. mi.; rank 49th—POPULA- 
te TION (1940 census), 663,091; rank, 37th; Est. 
ae ih ‘ . (March, 1942), 750,000. 
_ . The District of Columbia is the seat of the Fed- 
eral Government of the United States. Its area 
_ was originally 100 square miles taken from the 
Sovereignty of Maryland and Virginia. Virginia’s 
portion south from the Potomac was ceded (1846) 
back to that State: It lies on the west central edge 
_ ~~ of Maryland on the Potomac River, opposite Vir- 
_ ginia. The District is co-terminus with the City of 
Washington. 


— 
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sress with planning a capital 
ashington entrusted the deste 
gineer and architect, L’Enfant, 
S extensive as the Paris of that 
ith locations for government build- 
lishments, but also with provision 
Monuments and other adornments 
ich w me as the power and wealth of the 
_ nation increased—all reminiscent of the century- 
: the capital of Louis XIv. 
L’Enfant’s plan, although made too small by the 
Toughout the District, and 

tilated, nevertheless per- 
omprehen- | 


_ tol through the 
dered Mall t 


Delaware soil was the so-called Battle of Cooch’s 
Americans were strongly posted, Although the lat- 


‘a coherent, 
capital. 
_ The Lincoln M 


it, Louis Ayres, Art 
Brown, W. A. Delano, Louis Simon, Milton Mi 
and John Russell Pope) planned as a group bi 
ings for the Departments of Commerce, 
Post Office and Justice, for the Archives, and - 
Interstate Commerce, Internal Revenue and 
Federal Trade Commission. These buildings | 
a@ uniform cornice line and an architectural 
based on classical motives as established by 
ington and Jefferson for the national capital 
the south they face Constitution Avenue, a 
mental thoroughfare extending 215 miles fro 
Capitol to the Lincoln Memorial. A fram 
this memorial is formed on the north side 
avenue by five white marble buildings set 
of deep gardens—buildings of the Pan-Americ: 
Union, Public Health Service, Federal Re: 
Board, National Academy of Sciences and 
can Pharmaceutical Association. The In 


um, and the 
belonging — 


appointed by the President) to advise the 
dent, executive officers and committees of Cong 
on matters peng the fine arts. Under 
chairmanship of D. H. Burnham, Daniel Che: 
French and (for 22 years) Charles Moore, s 
advice has guided the development of the McM. 
Plan. Congress also has provided for future 
ning and park purchases by the National Ca; 
Park and Planning Commission, and has pla 
the administration of capital parks with the 
tional pate Service. . 4 
Across the Potomac, reached by the Key and 
new Memorial Bridge (2,138 ft. long). is 
een panonal Cemetery. ; 
ashington streets are exceptionally well sh 
Rock Creek Park is noted for its natural beau 
The Zoological Garden is being developed ani 
National Arboretum comprising fully 400 acres 


been. begun. 
the District of Columbia 
system. . The hi 


Trinity 
(Meth 


‘ied, no’ 
T conta: 


yd collection of Lincoln memoriabilia purchased 
x oe nett Agi ol Seat take ® 
: ount Vernon Menoria ghway begins at 
© Arlington Memorial Bridge, on Oolumbia 
land, and extends approximately 15 miles along 
he Virginia shore of the Potomac to the Mount 
Windi a thie b Vi 
ing ‘Oug) rginia countryside and afford- 

og tas of the Potomac, this highway passes 
many places of historic interest. The ruins of 
bingdon, originally the home of the Alexander 
family, for whom the city of Alexandria was 
@&med, and also the birthplace of Nelly Custis, 
Martha Washington’s grand-daughter, overlook the 

ghway and the Potomac at the highest point 
stween Washington and Alexandria. 

In Alexandria the highway passes Christ Church, 
here Washington and Lee worshipped, and many 
ther places of historic and patriotic interest. 

low Alexandria the highway passes Wellington, 
ine former home of Tobias Lear, secretary to the 
rst President, and Fort Hunt, one of the Civil 
Var defenses of the National Capital, now va- 
ated and to be developed as a park. Across the 
otomac is Fort Washington, designed by L’Enfant 
nd still an active military reservation. 


Florida 


APITAL, Tallahassee—Peninsula State—STATE 

OWER, Orange Blossom—MOTTO: In God We 

ust—AREA, 58,560 sq. mi.; rank, 2ist—POPU- 
LATION 1,897,414; rank 27th. 


Plorida, a South Atlantic State, discovered (Eas- 
Sunday, March 27, 1513) by the Spaniard, 
ence de Leon, in his search for the ‘‘fountain of 
srpetual youth,”’ is the southeasternmost point of 
ihe United States, bounded on the north by Georgia 
nod abama, on the east by the Atlantic Ocean, 
mn the south by the Straits of Florida, and on the 
yest by the Gulf of Mexico and Alabama. 
'Plorida is of coral formation, with no high eleva- 
and in the southern part are vast swamps, 
he Everglades, which are being drained and pro- 
ided with roads to make available large potential 
ericultural wealth. The drainage district em- 
braces 4,927,759 acres, of which one-quarter is 
wned by the State and is valued at $105,000,000. 
The State has about 5,450,000 acres of original 
forests and large forests of second growth 
bine. From them comes about one-fourth of the 
tional supply of naval stores. 


twise, the vegetation is sub-tropical, and in 
‘interior is a coniferous tree-clad, sandy region 
ere citrus fruits have been developed. The 
e leads in the production of grapefruit. 
Fobacco, rice, maize, oats and peas are grown. 

A present and future source of great wealth are 
Whe natural deposits of phosphate rock, of which 
re-war times more than 1,000,000 tons were 
orted for foreign use as land fertilizer. Fullers 
h, stone, e, kaolin are other minerals of 
mp hey ar The raising of graded cattle is a 


industry on the Gulf Coast. 
$30,000,000, 123 mile highway connecting Key 
West. southernmost point of the nation to the 

ainiand, was opened (1944). 
) Congress authorized (May 14, 1934) the estab- 
lishment of a tropical National Park in the Ever- 
Slades upon donation to the Federal Government 


juth than Cairo, 
es, being twice 
Indians, 
‘a Thi 
: S. e: 
but’ were riven here from their homes in 
lorida at the close of the Seminole War. Refusing 
urrender, they retreated into these wilds, where 
soldiers could not find them. They have never 
mally submitted to the government and continue 
“live under their own tribal laws. Their diet 
consists almost entirely of fish and game. 
| St. Augustine, the, oldest city of European origin 
in the United States, was founded (1565). It has 
ed hands 13 times and has floated the 
panish, French, British, Confederate and-Ameri- 


flags. 
Sagi the higher institutions of learning are the 
versity of Florida, Gainesville; State College for 
‘omen, Tallahassee: the University of Miami, Mi- 
, and the University of Tampa, Tampa. There 
four negro and two junior colleges. 
‘Palm Beach, 300 miles south of Jacksonville, has 
been a famous resort for American and 
ign wealth and fashion. Miami is built on the 
of old Fort Dallas (established 1836). Begin- 
¢ from almost nothing (1896) Miami has risen 
position of leadership in resort life and as the 
cial center of southeastern Florida. 
at Marineland presents a display 
nly oceanarium in the world. 
ugh more than 200 portholes life in the under- 
world is viewed. Action is continuous with 
time every morning and afternoon when 
a 
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the porpoises and fish are fed by hand. The ocean- 
prium 4 open daily from 8:30 A. M. until sunset, 
Marineland, occupying a mile on the Atlantic 


oceanfront, was constructed at a cost of $1,000,000 
and is 18 miles south of St. Augustine and 35 miles 
north of Daytona Beach on Ocean Shore Boulevard, 
Florida Route No. 140. 

fhe two venerable strongholds, ,Fort Marion 
(Castle San Marcos) and Fort Matanzas, on the 
Matanzas River in Florida, were declared national 
monuments by Presidential proclamation (Oct. 15, 
1924). Built by the Spanish, they are impressive 
memorials of the momentous epoch when European 
nations were struggling mightily for empire in the 
New World. These forts, constructed of coquina, a 
native material of sea shells which nature has 
cemented together, have withstood for generations 
the effects of wind and weather. 

Fort Marion—This fort, the oldest defensive work 
still standing in the United States, was begun by 
the Spanish (1672) as a protection to the town of 
St. Augustine. Containing four bastions, it is a 
symmetrically shaped structure of the type perfected 
by Vauban, the great French military engineer. 
Its massive ramparts are from 9 to 12 feet thick. 
Surrounded by a moat 40 feet wide, its only en- 
trance is across a drawbridge. Beautifully arched 
casements and carved cornices attest the artistic 
taste and skill of the Spanish builders. Besides 
living quarters for the garrison, the fort contains a 
council room, storerooms, a chapel, a chamber of 
justice, and dungeons. In one of the dungeons 
Osceola, the Seminole chief whose name is con- 
spicuous in the tragic history of his people, once 
Was imprisoned. Nearly all of the rooms open on 
the court, which is about 100 feet square. 

Fort Matanzas—Situated ahout 16 miles south of 
Fort Marion, Fort Matanzas guarded the South 
Inlet of the Matanzas River. It is a small fort, 
about 40 feet square, situated on Rattlesnake 
Island. Having no moat, it could be entered only 
by the use of a ladder. The word Matanzas means 
bloody. The fort takes its name from a gruesome 
event which occurred in the vicinity (1565) when 
the Spanish slew some 300 French Huguenots. Fort 
Matanzas can be reached by boat from Fort Marion 
or by the Ocean Shore Boulevard to Matanzas Inlet 
and thence by ferry. 

Fort Jefferson—This fort is a hexagonal struc- 
ture, fully bastioned, with walls 425 feet lone, 
rising 60 feet from a surrounding moat. It is situ- 
ated about 70 miles due west of Key West, Fia.. on 
Garden Key of the Dry Tortugas Islands and can 
be reached by boat or plane. Fort Jefferson was 
declared (Jan. 4, 1935) a national monument by 
Presidential proclamation. 

The Tortugas were discovered by Juan Ponce de 
Leon on his Florida voyage (1513) and were so 
named because of the many turtles in that vicinity. 
In colonial days these islands were the lair of buc- 
caneers and pirates. In later years the strategic 
location of t 
and Fort Jefferson was planned as the key to Amer- 
ican defense in the Gulf of Mexico. Work on the 
fort started (1846) but progressed so slowly that 
at the outbreak of the Civil War it was scarcely 
defensible. It was garrisoned for the first time 
(Jan. i861) with a force of 66 Federal troops. 
Union forces continued to hold it during the war. 


Georgia 
CAPITAL, Atlanta—Cracker State—STATE FLOW- 
ER, Cherokee Rose—MOTTO:\ Wisdom, Justic 
Moderation—AREA; 58,876 sq. mi.; rank, 20th— 
POPULATION, 3,123,723; rank, 14th. 
Georgia, of the South Atlantic group, was one of 


the Thirteen Original States. It is bounded on “ i 


north by Tennessee, North Carolina and Sout 
Carolina, on the east by South Carolina and the 
Atlantic, on the south by Florida, and on the west 
by Alabama. It is the largest State east of the 
Mississippi River and contains the largest area of 
woodland—23,800,000 acres. 


The topography of Georgia is varied with a 


mountainous region in the north and northwest 
which is interspersed with wide fertile valleys. 
Some of the Blue Ridge Mountains exceed 3,000 
feet. The most important river is the Savannah, 
put there are several lesser streams suited to 
navigation. } 

Agriculture is important. The chief crops are 
cotton, peanuts, tobacco, corn, peaches, rice, 
sweet potatoes, truck produce and sugar cane syrup. 


Georgia is the largest producer of sea-island cotton — 


and is rapidly approaching Louisiana as chief 
‘producer of sugar cane syrup: 

The State grazes a million 
many swine. 

The lumber cut is mostly pine, from which come 
resin and turpentine. Georgia supplies more than 
one half of the United States production of naval 
stores and Savannah is the world’s largest market 
for such goods. 

The minerais produced in Georgia in order of 
value are as follows: kaolin, clay products, granite, 
marble, Portland cement, Fullers earth, lime- 


cattle, and raises as 


Tortugas group became apparent, | 
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stone, barites, sand and gravel, manganese, coal, 
talc, bauxite, gold and silver and mica. Gi ue 

Georgia is the largest producer of kaolin for use 
as a paper-and china clay in the United States. In 
addition, Georgia ranks first among the States in 
the production of Fullers earth, second in the pro- 
duction of barite and manganese and manganifer- 
ous iron ore, and third in the production of bauxite 
and micaceous minerals, asbestos and iron. 

Transportation is highly developed, with abun- 
dant rail lines and large ocean shipping in and out 
from Savannah, chief port. Vessels up to 32 feet 
draft are accommodated at high tide across the 
bar, and up to 26 feet at all times. 

The Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, the 
University. of Georgia (chartered in 1785, opened 
1801) in Athens, Emory University, Atlanta, and 
Atlanta University (for negroes) in Atlanta, are 
institutions for higher education. 

At Warm Springs is a sanitarium for the treat- 
ment of sufferers from infantile paralysis. It was 
here that Franklin D. Roosevelt was restored to 
health following his attack of poliomyelitis. 

Georgia has many places of recreation summer 
and winter, in the mountains of north Georgia 
and along the seashore. The National Park Ser- 
vice maintains seven parks and there are 21 State 
Parks. with an area of 16,940 acres. 

Fort Pulaski, on Cockspur Island, at. the mouth 
of the Savannah River, is a national monument. 
It was constructed for coast defense by the United 
States in the’ first half of the nineteenth century. 
Near the fort is a wooded park in which are many 
varieties of birds and subtropical plants. In the 
past 200 years three forts have been built on this 
Island. Fort George, a small block structure, was 
erected (1761) by the Colonial Government. It 
was partially destroyed by storms, and completely 
dismantled (1776) by American patriots when the 
British fleet pepmacned, New defenses were needed 
and the United States (1794) erected Fort Green. 
The life of this fort was short, for the great hurri- 
cane (1804) swept away its batteries and barracks. 
The present structure-(begun in 1829) was named 
Fort Pulaski in honor of the Polish hero, Count 
Casimir Pulaski, who fought in the American 
Revolution and was mortally wounded at the battle 
of Savannah (1779). , 

Gen. Simon Bernard, who at one time had been 
Napoleon’s chief engineer. made a preliminary sur- 
vey of the island (1827) and work was begun on 
Fort Pulaski two years later. Robert E. Lee’s first 
appointment after his graduation from West Point 
was to this post. Approximately $1,000,000 was 
spent on the construction of the fort. The com- 
pleted fort is a five-sided brick work, 1,580 feet 
in circumference, enclosing a parade ground 215 
acres in extent, and designed to mount 140 guns in 
two tiers, one in the casemates or. bomb proof 
Chambers, the other on the open platform on top 
of the fort. Its solid brick walls, from 7 to 11 feet 
thick and 32 feet high, are surrounded by a wide 
Moat crossed by drawbridges. 

Georgia was visited by De Soto (1540). It was a 
part of the tract of land granted to the lords 
proprietors of Carolina (1663 and 1665); received 
@ provincial charter (1719), and became an in- 
dependent colony (1732) under James Oglethorpe, 
who founded it as a refuge for poor debtors from 
England. Georgia ratified the Confederate con- 
stitution (March, 1861), and was the scene of 
much bloodshed during the Civil War. It was at 
Trwinville that Jefferson Davis was captured (May 
us chon” State was readmitted to the Union 


iy Idaho 


CAPITAL, Boise—Gem of the Mountain State— 

STATE FLOWER, Syringa—MOTTO: Esto Per- 

petua—(It_ is Perpetuated or It is Forever)— 

AREA, 83,557 sq. mi.; rank, 12th—POPULATION, 
524,873; rank, 43rd. 


Idaho, of the Mountain group, is situated west 
of the Rockies in the Pacific Coast region, bounded 
on the north by British Columbia and Montana, 
on the east by Montana and Wyoming, on the 
south by Utah and Nevada, and on the west by 
Oregon and Washington. 

Its topography is mountainous, with broad leyel 
Plateaus. Altitudes range from 700 feet to Mount 
Borah (12,665 feet) in the Sawtooths, the highest 
peak in the State. More’ like the Sahara Desert 
than Idaho is an area of sand dunes west of St. 
Anthony. These dunes, of pure white sand, range 
% height from 10 to, 100 feet. The Snake River 
drains the State to the Columbia River, twisting 
northward through Hells Canyon which averages 
5,510 feet for over 40 miles. At one point the 
canyon is 7,900 feet deep, a mile and a half from 
Tim to river, which considerably exceeds the maxi- 
mum depth (6,100 feet) of the Grand Canyon. It 
is 10 miles from rim to rim at its widest point. 
The Salmon (the river of no return) is also im- 
portant. The St. Joe, in the area of the largest 
Stand of white pine in the United States, is the 
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4 is dry and stimulating. 


| 
a 


highest navigable river in the world, The chime 


es—Ca 
net, Coeur d’Alene, Beaverhead and ther Rel 
in the north; Salmon River, Sawtooth and | 
Rivers in the center of the State, and the Bev 
Blackfoot -and Snake River mountains in 7 
southeast, The Snake or Shoshone River is no 
for several waterfalls—the American, Shoshc 
and Salmon, and for a deep canyon. t 
Shoshone Falis—46 feet higher than Niagar 
pours its flood over a horseshoe-shaped rim # 
is called the ‘‘Niagara of the West.” At night? 
spectacle is illuminated with fioodlights. i 
Falls also attracts many visitors. es | 
Other scenic attractions are Kaniksu, P 
Oreille and Coeur d’Alene lakes in the north’ #& 
Bear Lake in the southeastern corner. Lake Pe 
Oreille is one of the largest freshwater lab 
wholly within the boundaries of the United Staty 
It has a shore line of more than 500 miles ands 
Places is 1,100 feet cede : x | 
Idaho is undeveloped, having large mineral : 
sources, and much land yet to be covered wi 
irrigation waters. The Federal Reclamation Serv 
has built several important irrigation projec 
which are in addition to many private projec: 
About 4,000 Indians reside on the reservatic 
in the State—in Coeur d’Alene, Bannock on Fé 
Hall and Duck Valley, and’ Nez Perces. a 
Idaho ranks as one of the leading states in Ww 
life resources and points to 125,000 fishing 
hunting licenses each year. Thousands of miles 
mountain streams and rivers abound with tra 
of various species and furnish excellent col 
water fishing. Hundreds of lakes also provide fis 
ing. On the thousands of acres of farm land, Triv 
bottom and swamp there is pheasant, or, Da 


There are a number of mountain rani 


tridge and duck shooting. Big game, inclu 
mountain goat, elk, deer, bear and antelope can 1 
found in almost any section of the State. There: 


skiing in the winter months. 
_ Agriculture is important, the farmers mark 
ing wheat, hay, oats, barley, potatoes, beans, pe: 
sugar beets, apples and prunes, named in the a 
der of importance. High-grade field and gard 
seed are raised and sold throughout the Uniti 
States. Stock raising, particularly sheep, is an imi} 
portant industry. Much wool is shipped. Near Me 
are the largest individually-owned orchards in t, 
world. Lumber, beet sugar, dairy products © 
flour are the chief manufactures. a 
. Much metal is mined. The State ranks hil 
in lead and silyer production. Gold mining ; 
rapidly gaining in importance. ¢ = | 
idaho Territory was organized (March 3, 186 
out of parts of Washington, Nebraska and Noi 
Dakota, with Lewiston the capital. It containg 
four counties, ten mining towns and 20,000 ii 
habitants. The territorial capital was moved 
Boise (May, 1865). ~ ae 
Lewis and Clark led the parade of pioneers in 
Idaho. Fur traders and a few scattered miss O10 
aries constituted the sole white population uni 
discovery of gold near Orofino (1860). Stirring Tull 
days followed, equalled only when a burro acc 
dentally brought about the lead-silver strik 
the Coeur d’Alenes (1884). ‘Towns sprang 
overnight, and miners, lumberjacks, farme 
swept over untouched forests. Silver was @ 
covered in the Coeur d’Alene country (1884), 
The old Oregon Trail, the nation’s famous row 
of pioneer migration, enters Idaho from Wyomil 
on the southeast, and leaves the state at Weis 
on the west. Motorists today follow in genew 
the same trail when they travel over U. S. ROU! 
30 and 30 N through fertile irrigated tracts whe 
Pioneers once prodded oxen over desert wastes, 
The University of Idaho is in Moscow, with 4 
southern branch (junior college) in Pocatello, ti 
College of Idaho is in Caldwell, Northwest Nazu 
rene College in Nampa, and normal schools || 
uonision and Albion. There are three Junii 
olleges. BF 


| 
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Illinois 


CAPITAL, _ Springfield — Sucker 

FLOWER, Violet—MOTTO: National Union 

State Sovereignty—AREA, 56,400 sq. mis rami 
23rd—POPULATION, 17,897,241; rank 3rd. | 


# 
* 
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ary line, the Ohio River along its southern en 
It is bounded on the north by Wisconsin, on tH 
east by Indiana, on the south by Kentucky ami 
on the Missouri and Tow 
It is intensely industrial, agricultural, and minim 
and foremost in water and rail transportation.) 


- 
ry 


one precise 
scarcely a 


straight line 100 miles longing 
cut was necessary—a vast pre 
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two places in Coles County, first at a place known 
as Buck Grove, about three miles east of the pres- 
ent city of Mattoon, and later on a 40-acre farm a 


s. Th issippi in the west, and the Ohio 

| the Wabash in the southwest, provie> a 
tural boundary for much of Illinois. The 
inois River is the principal intrastate river. An 
tificial waterway is the Chicago Drainage Canal, 
Miles from Chicago on Lake Michigan to Joliet 
the Illinois River, an engineering device which 
plies drainage out from the flat lake-coastal 
trict around the city and the Chicago River, and 
verses the natural tendency to drain into Lake 
an. The canal has been extended from 
kport to the Illinois River at Starved Rock, 
@ 9-foot channel dredged in the river to the 
issippi. The waterway was built at a cost of 

02,000,000. 

Inicago is one of the greatest railway centers 
the world. 

affic on the Great Lakes to and from Chicago 
s reached huge proportions. The bulk of ‘the 
Sipts are iron ore carried from the Minnesota, 
isconsin and Michigan mines to the great works 
the United Siates Steel Corporation in Gary, 

d., a part of the Chicago Industrial Area. 

ee Sncustries are wholesale meat packing, 

eel mi and blast furnaces, foundries and 
Ihine shops, petroleum refining, electric ma- 
nery factories, automobile plants, railroad car 

mstruction and repair shops, and agricultural im- 

ement factories. The printing and publishing 

lants are very important; also the clothing houses, 

Bituminous coal underlies more than half the 

a of Illinois which ranks third in soft coal out- 
tt, | Other minerals include petroleum, fiuorspar, 

g@ iron, primary zinc. The petroleum industry is 

pidly expanding in the State. 
he Chicago Board of Trade is the principal 
Bin dealing exchange of the country. 
mong the educational institutions are the Uni- 
of Illinois in Urbana: the University of 
hicago, Loyola University, in Chicago; North- 
estern University, in Evanston and Chicago; De 
University, Chicago; Augustana College, Rock 
and; Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria and 
fox College, Galesburg. There are nine State 
moors Colleges and 21 Jurior Colleges. 
urists find a wealth of art centers in Chicago, 
neluding the Field Museum and the Chicago Muse- 

im of Art, with many art schools. 

‘ghere are‘ numerous picturesque and historical 
yin Illinois. Apple River Canyon, 250 feet deep 
160 feet wide, containing many caverns, is one 

Tilinois’ most beautiful state park preserves. 
irom the river bed rise rock walls richly colored 
h mineral deposits and dotted at intervals with 
he hazy mauves of lichen. Cave-in-Rock, on the 
hio river between Shawneetown and Golconda, 
ually attracts thousands of tourists. It has the 
rance of a large crypt imbedded in solid rock. 
mouth is an arched opening about 55 feet wide 


; me Court libraries. 
fe issue with Stephen A 


netery are 
tol. The 
t a mile sou 
sed with re 


e elder Lincolns (about 
they had lived in at least 


half mile south of Lerna. The total tract as finall 

deeded to Thomas Lincoln (1840) consisted of 120 
acres; part of this had belonged to Mrs. Lincoln's 
son by her first marriage, 
Was purchased from 
Evidently the only building on these farm lands 
when Lincoln and Johnston acquired them was a 


small log cabin which they subsequently moved 
and enlarged. 


>, John D. Johnston, and 
im by Thomas Lincoln. 


Thomas Lincoln died in this cabin (1851) and, 


shortly after, Abraham conveyed the west 80 acres 
of the farm to Johnston, reserving his step-mother’s 


dower Fs Fe and 40 acres. These latter 40 acres he 
never relinquished. John J. Hall purchased the 
west 8Q acres from Johnston and also cultivated 
the 40 acres as part of his farm, and (May 7, 
1888) acquired legal title to this section by reason 
of undisputed possession for more than twenty 
years. he cabin, after being shown at the 
Columbian Exposition (World's Fair) in Chicago 
(1893), was dismantled and while plans for its 
future disposition were being considered it mys- 
lo ped disappeared. No trace of it ever has been 
‘ound. 

It is doubtful that Lincoln ever lived with his 
father and step-mother in any of their Coles 
County homes. When they took up residence 
in Coles County (1831) he was on his way to New 
Orleans and the evidence is that he went, to live 
in New Salem immediately after his return from 
the southern port. However, he was familiar with 
the place and more than once aided his father 
financially when the latter called upon him to help 
in keeping the farm from sale. 

New Saijem has been restored in New Salem State 
Park, a tract of 200 acres, situated two miles south 
of Petersburg on State Highway 123. It was here 
that Lincoln began his public career as postmaster 
(1833-1836) at a salary of about $25 a year. The 
postoffice, a cubicle in the Hill-McNamara general 
store, was restored (Feb. 12, 1940) by the Federal 
Government. Lincoln clerked in the store. | 

The restoration of the thriving grist mill village 
of New Salem of 1830 has been made log for log, 
Trude door for rude door, tiny window for tiny 
window, cabins, stores, cooper shop, carding shed, 
tannery and other buildings as they stood orig- 
inally, flanking a half mile length of grassy road. 
The town comprises a scant dozen buildings and the 
restoration has been done by CCC boys. Tall 
grass cut from the ground after 75 years revealed 
remnants of old foundations and even chimneys 
were found. A copy of the original plat of the 
surveyor and land title records, pieced together 
with the knowledge of persons still pe 3 who had 
been children in New Salem, produced the scheme 
by which the village was laid out for the second 
time and reconstructed. i 

Illinois offers much in recreational and vacation 
facilities ranging from the advantages of the 
metropolitan life of Chicago to the natural beauty 
of the State parks. Starved Rock, White Pines, - 
Pere Marquette, and Giant City State parks have 
fine lodges and cabins for the vacationer, and 
bridle paths, well marked trails, and natural 
history study classes have recently been established. 


Indiana 


CAPITAL, Indianapolis—Hoosier State—STATE 

FLOWER, Zinnia—MOTTO: The Crossroads of 

America—AREA, 36,291 i mi.; rank, 37th— 
POPULATION, 3,427,796; rank, 12th. 


Indiana is bounded on the north by Michigan 
and Lake Michigan, on the east by Ohio and Ken- 
tucky, on the south by Kentucky, and on the west 
by Illinois. The north side of the Ohio River, at 
low tide as in 1792, is the boundary line to the 
south and the Wabash forms almost half the west- 
ern boundary. These rivers and the White and 
Whitewater Rivers were important in the early 
settlement of the State. 

The surface of the State is comparatively level, 
especially in the northern and central portions; 
the southern part is hilly. There are hundreds of 
small lakes in the northern half of the State. The 
soil varies in character, but for the most part is 
fertile. The climate is characteristic of the Middle 
West, warm in summer and cold in winter. : 

Indiana is predominantly a manufacturing 
State, with diversified industries and both large. 
and small factories. Leading in production are 
steel and other rolling mill products. Manufacture 
of automotive parts, furniture, glass, soap, Te~ 
frigerators, farm implements, pumps, grain mill 
products, and clothing is also important. The 
Calumet region, including Gary, Hammond, East 
Chicago and Whiting, with its steel mills and re- 
fineries, is one of the great industrial centers of 
the world. Harbors at Gary and Indiana Harbor 
are Lake eet ah for freighters carrying 

re for the Calumet region. 

: Bituminous coal, from strip and shaft mines 
in the southwestern part of the State, oolitic lime- 
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stone, for building purposes, mineral’ 


iron are also produced in quantities. i 
Agriculture is important. Corn is the big crop, 
with wheat, tomatoes, oats, rye, hay, soy beans and 
tobacco following. The predominant type of diver- 
sified farming is 4 combination of stock raising 
and grain farming. The State is known for its 
_ canned vegetable products, especially tomatoes and 
tomato juice. Two-thirds of all the peppermint 
and spearmint oil produced in the United States 
- come from acres of muck soil in northern Indiana. 
The limestone area of southern Indiana contains 
many sinkholes and caves. Most widely known are 
_._. Wyandotte cave, the second largest cavern in the 
>. United States, and Marengo, in Crawford County, 
orters cave in Owen County, and Donaldsons 
in: Lawrence. 

Maintained by the State as memorials are the 
old State capitol in Corydon; Pigeon Roost monu- 
ment, in Scott County, commemorating the mas- 
sacre of pioneer settlers by the Indians; a monu- 
ment in Tippecanoe County at the scene of William 

Henry WHarrison’s defeat of the Indians incited 
to uprising by Tecumseh and his brother, the 
Prophet; the grave of Nancy Hanks Lincoln and 
the site of Abraham Lincoln’s boyhood cabin home 
‘in Spencer County; the memorial in Vincennes of 
the acquisition of the Old Northwest, popularly 
called the George Rogers Clark Memorial, 

State-supported institutions of higher education 
are Indiana University, Bloomington; Purdue Uni- 
‘versity, Lafayette; Indiana State Teachers College, 

_ Terre Haute; Ball State Teachers College, Muncie. 
Other schools are: Depauw University, Greencastle; 
_ University of Notre Dame, South Bend; Wabash 
_ College, Crawfordsville; Earlham College, Rich- 
mond, and Butler University, Indianapolis. There 
are four Junior Colleges. 
. State parks afford recreational and vacation 
facilities. They include: Brown County, 40 miles 
south. of Indianapolis; Clifty Falls on the 
Ohio near Madison; Indiana Dunes, between Gary 
and Michigan City; McCormick’s Creek, near 
Spencer; Pokagon, on Lake James in the north- 
- eastern corner of the State! Spring Mill, in Law- 
rence County; and Turkey Run, in Parke County, 
are the most scenic and best known. All have 
modein hotels. Lakes Wawasee, Tippecanoe and 
Winona, in Kosciusko County; Maxinkuckee in 
_ Marshall County; Manitou in Fulton County; and 

/Freeman and Shafer, made by dams in the Tippe- 
canoe River, are summering places. Cataract Falls 
in Owen County near Cloverdale, the Whitewater 
Valley with the old Whitewater Canal with its 

feeder dam at Laurel, and the Shades near Craw- 
_ fordsville are also scenic attractions. 
French traders reached Indiana in the early 
18th century; at their post, Vincennes, established 
about 1732, grew up the first permanent settle- 
sgn ment in the State. Following the Revolution and 
_ the subjugation of the Indians, settlers came. into 
: iM _ the State from the south and east. 
_ Indiana became a State (1816). The seat of gov- 
ernment during the Territorial period was Vin- 
-cennes (1800-1813) and Corydon (1813-1816). Cory- 
don continued as capital of the new State until 
1825, when the government was moved to a site 
_ selected in the center of the State, Indianapolis. 


Vor 


> Iowa 


_ CAPITAL, Des Moines—Hawkeye State—STATE 
_-FLOWER, Wild Rose—MOTTO: Our Liberties We 
ize and Our Rights We Will Maintain—AREA, 
mi.; rank, 24th—POPULATION, 2,538,- 

268; rank, 20th, 


4a af Towa lies in the West North Central part of the 
___ Middle West, bounded on the north by Minnesota, 
- on the east by Wisconsin and Illinois, on the south 
_ by Missouri, and on the west by Nebraska and 

South Dakota. The Mississippi River flows along 

_ the entire eastern boundary line, and the Missouri 
Ae River along three-fourths of the western line. 

___. The surface is rolling prairie. No ‘‘civilized’’ area 

in the world of equal size has such _ consistently 
fertile soil. Altitudes range from 477 feet above 
sea level to 1,670 feet, the highest. 

- The proportion of area actually under cultivation 

is larger than in any other State, The diversity 

of crops is unexcelled anywhere in the world. 

_ Iowa ranks high in the production of corn, oats, 

butter, eggs, fruit and nuts, and is the world center 
_ for popcorn and timothy seed. 

The Iowa Farm Census showed that there were 
(Jan. 1, 1940) on Iowa farms 117,833 tractors, an 
‘average of one tractor for each farm and a half. 

Four millon tons of coal are mined annually. 
Much gypsum plaster, building stone, clay prod- 
ucts, cement sand and gravel are produced, 

Important industries are the processing of agri- 
cultural products and the handling of grain and | 
5 live stock. Farm implements, washing machines, 
_- fountain pens, cosmetics, buttons, railroad equip- 


280 sq, 


Portland cement are important mineral products. | 
Coke, petroleum, natural gas, gypsum and pig 


colleges. 
Marquette and Joliet were the first explo: 
to visit the land eeors) and the first settlen 
was made by Julien Dubuque (1788) near 
site of the city named after him. Iowa wai 
the territory ceded to Spain (1763), ceded 
the Louis’ 


. Mich! 


gan (1834) and Wisconsin (1836 


Kansas a | 


CAPITAL, Topeka — Sunflower State — STAT 
FLOWER, Sunflower—MOTTO: Ad Astra f 
Aspera (To the Stars Through Difficulties)—ARE# 
82,276 sq. mi.; rank, 13th—POPULATION, 1,3 4 


028; rank, 29th. { 

Kansas, a West North Central State, in a me 
the exact geographical center of the United State 
is bounded on the* north by Nebraska, on the ea 
by Missouri, on the south by Oklahoma, | 


the west by Colorado. It is varied in topogr: 
About one-third of the eastern boundary is 
lowed by the Missouri River; within the 
flow the Kansas and Arkansas Rivers. To 
the west the prairies increase in elevation 
4,000 feet above sea level. Much of the land 
flat with some low hills in the western po 
The climate is variable with rather severe wi 
and hot summers. Included in the Louisiana 
chase it was a part of the Territory of Misso 
and later (1821) became an extension of Iné 
Territory. Kansas was made a Territory ( 
and a State (1861). ie 
Agriculture is extensive. The products inc 
wheat, corn, potatoes, the-hardier fruits, and 
Kansas normally produces one fourth of 
wheat in the United States and ranks first 
the flour milling states. The largest grain e 
in the country is in Kansas City and the world 
largest broom corn market is in Wichita. It is orp 
of the four leading cattle raising states. Dairy ams 
poultry produetion are great. Ba 
Coal underlies more than 15,000 square 
The State ranks high in oil and natural gas 
duction. Other mineral products. are lead, — 
Sek cement. Large quantities of sal 
ound, = f 
State supported are the University of Kal 
Lawrence; the Kansas State College of Agr 
ture and Applied Sciences, Manhattan, and 
other schools. There are other large insti 
for higher education, including Washburn Co 
Topeka; Wichita Municipal University and Soutt: 
western College, Winfield. There are two ‘Sta, 
Teachers Colleges and 22 Junior Colleges. 1 
nation’s largest cavalry school is located in. 
Riley. The Haskell Indian School, Lawrence, is 
largest Indian school in the United States, 


monsters that 
State has 


by 
notaby Manhattan. 
ford left Cincinnati (1854) with 
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dy-cut houses; ste: 

feta ca acne sag” Eame, Onis a” St] meeeal Putposs, end yellow pine the principal 
at Lecompton and la ‘ ; 

a antil Sein’ eaied tha: tives Ad nee wane walue ot the manufactured products of 
nb aoe et abate the mouth of the Blue the great industries Se tLe Bone niatond wtee! 
t aktiges = es rd decided to settle there and pea kr es ne A gag ae a aa 
Mrancis 2 t ‘ ing. e lumber industry 
= See tatty that oo Cotas gers Osage Be Bae wae inciudes the logging plants, sawmills, and the 
Births dabtnn cliies of Cincla Wher Corcrade | tire makina Petr rea Lien eee eahQlee barsel 
iicdito Mexico he left behind F US a a a those making railroad ties, spokes, handles, barrel 
dilla, who founded a mission amon; the Indi e| staves, and headings. Colton goods are also im= 
Webesame the first. Christian rested a a ans | portant. Kentucky was one of the first states to 
BE ites tot The Guiviran mndians bitled | Gocae” aie fontocies are ciicay employed sams 

m because he was about to leave them. =. 4 fee shea bie ead tanting tc fie oad eens Other 
: ’ - king tobacco and snuff. er 
te ee oe mons a Tival eye 623 Manufactures of importance are foundry and 

Pees cay tasale ini Sinton ia all the | rand a peaking’ aod ‘Talla? @nabey aan 
nd eee. by the Mississippi and its tributaries. ae ne, ena parisien ae ape it os Shere era 

ace cei the territory to Spain (1763); re- Education: ; . ; 

ined : 5 al institutions include the University 
803) it (1800); and sold it to the United States | of Kentucky, Lexington; Louisville University, 

. Louisville; Berea College, Berea; Centre College, 
Danville; and Transylvania College, Lexington. 
There are five State Teachers College and 14 
Junior Colleges. 

Kentucky contains many natural curiosities of 
unusual interest. Mammoth Cave has been the 
wonder and admiration of those who have tra- 
versed its subterranean passages. In extent and 
beauty it is almost equaled by the’ Colossal Cave. 
Both are situated in Edmonson County. Natural 
Bridge, in Wolfe County, connects two portions 
of a chain of mountains, spanning a chasm 60 ft. 
wide and 40 ft. high. Sinking Creek, in Breckin- 
ridge County, suddenly disappears and traverses 
an underground course for several miles and re- 
apyears as a great spring flowing from under a 
hill, In Ice Cave, Caldwell County, ice remains 
during the entire year. There are several Indian 
mounds in Anderson County. At Covington is 
the smallest church in the world, Monte Casino 
Roman Catholic Church, with seating accommoda- 
tions for only three worshippers. 

Cumberland Waterfalls, 18 miles southwest of 
Corbin, is famous as the only waterfalls in the 
SS pe tls C erg stl bs 
oe ; seen. e only other place in the world where 
i ore gs <3 Eepeeek boundaries was admitted sin i ‘ Phenomenon, may bbe observe dis in South 
‘ “ rica. ‘umberlan aterfa: e Cw = 
eeecunrace Of Kenn se ce mlaiaapol land River takes 8 leap of 68 ft. over a precipitous 

vi Appalachian | TOC Bee - 

Eyntatn \ Ra Ww Sch parallel ridges of | ,,.The house in which Stephen ©. Foster wrote 

Untain Drains the Cumberland and the Pine, | “My Old Kentucky Home’’ and the estate sur- 
fave crests in excess of 2,000 feet. The region rounding it known as Federal Hill, situated one 
fest of the Tennessee is low, and broken only by | Mile east of Bardstown, have been preserved as 
sk and river valleys The central portion is | 4 state park. It was originally the home of 

4 ty undulating eing part of the westward Judge John Rowan, U.S. Senator from Kentucky, 

of the Allegheny Mountain Region a@ relative of Foster. In the rear of Federal Hill, 
r eastern part is much dissected 5 he | to the southwest and east, the high tableland 
foutheast is a mountainous region with smal] | Of the plantation stretches beyond sight. There 

pestone, valleys, were The aye ane ee ene 

* . and | fo roll, merry, 2 y ani ig 
ereven temaperature than. mew ine neighbor The Abraham Lincoln National Park, compris- 

tates. The mean annual temperature, 50 ing 110 acres, lies three miles south of Hodgenville, 
=s on the mountains in the southeastern Ky. The Lincoln Farm Association bought the 
‘and 60 degrees west of the Tennessee, is site (1906) and began the erection of a granite 
It 55 degrees for the entire State. building in which to place a log cabin said to be 
The soil of Kentucky is well adapted to agricul- that in which Lincoln was born. 
The Blue Grass region is composed of The cabin is 12 feet wide and 17 feet long, 11 
‘avy loams, clay loams and stony loams, derived feet from the floor to the eaves, and 14 feet from 
MY 102 almost pure Silurian limestone. the floor to the highest point of the roof. The 
f Kentucky are bitu- memorial building, for which Theodore Roosevelt 
‘tural San fluorspar laid the cornerstone (1909) onthe centennial of 
natural, gas, fluorsper’| Lincoln’s birth, is of Connecticut granite lined 
with Tennessee marble. Its inside dimensions are 
44 feet in width, 34 feet in depth, and 45 feet in 
nee beige, Fe, Alan Ue) eal 
5 4 e ©) ni! 

han half of the inhabitants of Kentucky Da RE: 3 

Seemiged in agriculture. Corn is the largest States, to be eihninistened | ine war ean 
\d most valuable crop with wheat and oats next. ment. The property was transierre 
ad most veruzrown both in the Blue Grass region | the jurisdiction of the National Park Service. 

» farther ent In the eastern part of the State, At this place, Sinking pte! Farm, near the 

. generally light, Indian corn, oats Big South Fork of Nolin Creek in what is now 

principal products, but tobac- gee ey ae ,  esow sg ep oe — 
omas an a - 

: ee als ou e culture of coin. When Abraham was about four years old 

acco, whi he ( the family moved to another farm, and, a few 
Commonwealth, was begun Nort ¢ later to Indiana, and thence to Illinois, fol- 
{owing the frontier with its promise of land, 
freedom, and opportunity. ; 

It is an interesting coincidence that both 
opposing Presidents of the Civil War period 
were born in the same state and in the same 
section. An obelisk rises 351 ft. at Fairview in 
Todd coun to mark the place where Jefferson — 
Davis, President of the Confederate States, was 
born (1808). 

Like Lincoln, Davis left Kentucky in his youth 
ne qualit: put he returned to Kentucky for four years of 

is an_ import schooling before he entered West Point. n 
and large numbers of | Jefferson Davis was an infant the family moved 
swine are raised. Ken-|to Mississippi and became cotton planters. A 
park of 20 acres surrounds the Davis , 
which is second in height to the Washington 
‘Monument. The custodian’s house is said to be a 
replica of the house in which Jefferson was born. 


The region now constituting the Commonwealth 
Kentucky was originally a part of Fincastle 
lounty oil Megs The first white men known to 
ave discovered this territory were Marquette and 
et (1673). Daniel Boone and his companions 
shortly after 1760) explored the region. The first 

lement was at Harrodsburg (1774). Boones- 
prough was founded (1775). For a long time 
ndian wars harassed the settlement. A code of 
s was formed (1775) by the settlers, but it was 
tt recognized by Virginia. A year later, the dis- 
ict was organized as Kentucky County. The 
hree counties which had been formed since 1776 
a Kentucky County were united (1783) into Ken- 
ucky District. Virginia passed (1786) the first 
f four enabling acts giving conditional consent to 
Ihe organization of Kentucky as a separate State. 


producing 
1a in importa: 
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n noted for its fine horses. 

oak, maple, beech, 
Oak and yellow 
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es vost R f the British. A major fire stax 
Louisiana (Good Friday, 1788) in New. Orleans, deserae 


most of the city, The rebuilt city followed’ 
Spanish trend in architecture. Of the French bs 
residences, escaping the fire, the most notable 
that made famous by George W. Cable, in “Nj 
dame John’s Legacy.’ val 
The Revolution and Reign of Terror in Frap 
(1789-1791) resulted in many Royalists fleein ee 
Louisiana, where they were given generous Iai 
grants along the Mississippi River and_ in | 
northern part of the State. The Revolution ¥ 
followed by no less bloody occurrences in Frano 
West Indian holdings, and many refugees if 
Haiti and Santo Domingo settled in Louisiana, 
The census of 1810 revealed sufficient popula 
in the Territory for admission to the union, & 
in 1812 statehood was granted Louisiana. &| 
Following the War of 1812, river trade, spi 
by the. invention of the steamboat, began to bow 
New Orleans as a port. By 1840 it was seca 
only to New York in amount of tonnage hand 
Not the least picturesque of those who foug 
under the American flag at the Battle of 
Orleans (Jan. 8, 1815) was Jean Lafitte, the pitarg 
and his crew. Lafitte, upon whose head a pr 
had been set by Louisiana authorities, spurr 
British gold offered to him to guide warships} 
within striking distance of New Orleans. Andr’ 
Jackson, the Tennesseans, Kentuckians, Creo 
and pirates won a great victory at Chalmette, whit 
they turned back the tide of Red Coats., Pakenha 
an English general, fell fatally wounded on t 
battlefield. His body was sent back. to Engl 
embalmed in a cask of rum. | 


CAPITAL, Baton Rouge—Petican State—STATE 
FLOWER, Magnolia — MOTTO:: Union, Justice, 
Confidence—AREA, 48,523 sq. mi.; rank, 30th— 
© POPULATION, 2,363,880; rank, 21st. . 

Louisiana, situated in the South Central region, 
on the Gulf of Mexico, at the mouth of the 
Mississippi River, is bounded on the north by 
Arkansas and Mississippi, on the east by Mississippi 
State and the Gulf, on the south by the Gulf, and 
on the west by Texas. 

There are no hills of importance, and much of 
the land is lower than the immediate banks of 
the Mississippi. A powerful system of levees and 
spillways obviates the danger of annual floods. 
The western part, immediately next to Texas, 
shades off toward the drier chatacter of climate 
and soils, the climate of Louisiana for the greater 
part being warm in summer, with little of winter 
cold. It is semi-tropical. The average annual tem- 
perature is 66.4 degrees and the average annual 
rainfali 56.33 inches. \ 

The Sabine River bounds the State on the west, 
and with the-Red River and the Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana has 4,794 miles of navigable waterways, much 
of them being on the large bayous in the south. 

There are more than 6,000 square miles water 
covered, suitable for the propagation of oysters; 
the shrimp catch is valuable, and commercial 
fishing an important industry. Trappers market 
muskrat, opossum, raccoon, mink and other furs, 
Louisiana producing more furs than any State in 
the Union. Muskrats are by far the most impor- 
tant fur-bearing animals, yielding approximately 
6,000,000 pelts annually. 

Louisiana leads in the production of sugar cane, 
Sugar Cane syrup and rice. Other important crops 
are corn, sweet potatoes, truck vegetables, citrus 
fruits and pecans. Cotton is grown extensively. 
The State ranks high in lumber production, kraft 
paper mills consuming large amounts of the abun- 
dant slosh pine. 

There are rich sulphur mines; also four of the 
largest salt mines in the world. The output of 
petroleum and natural gas is larga 

Discovered (1528) by the Spanish explorer 
Narvaex, the history of Louisiana divides into two 
major periods—the colonial, extending from the 
first attempts at colonization (about 1712, to the 
cession in 1803) and the American from the latter 
date to the present time. The colonial period com- 
prises the French domination, down to 1769: the 
Spanish domination, (1769-1803); and a “brief 
pend at French rule in the latter year. 

@ Salle claimed the territory in the name of 
France (1682) and attempted colonization (1687) 
With 280 men who perished with him. 

The actual room in which final terms of the 
transfer of Louisiana to the United States were 
made still exists. It is called the “Sala Capitular” 
and is the main, or largest, chamber in the Cabildo, 

in New Orleans. The Cabildo, former seat of 

government and later of justice, now is Owned by 

the State. and in it repose archives and historical 

treasures of the State. The Cabildo, the Pres- 

ere, and the Lower Pontalba building, also 

orned by the State, are units of the State Museum. 

* Jean Baptiste Lemoine Bienville, some twent; 

years after his brother, Iberville, a French naval 

officer, discovered the Mississippi river (March 2 

f 1699), founded New Orleans, the first sett ement in 

P Louisiana proper, although some time previously, 

with the aid of Le Blonde de la Tour, he Settled a 

number of Canadians on the site. “Under de la 

Tour’s supervision the city of New Orleans took 

shape. A church and houses were built, levees 

thrown up and ditches made, and a great canal dug 

in the rear for ees: Bienville arrived and took 

his residence there (Aug. 1722). The Louisiana 

colony received: new inhabitants and new strength 

from John Law’s settlers. There were Indian wars. 

Slaves’ were introduced and the Black Code 
formulated. 

From 1760 to 1790 about 4,000 Acadians, ex 
by the British from Nova Scotia in 1755, setthenin 
Louisiana. Their descendants today, numbering 
about 300,000, form a large portion of southwest 
Louisiana’s population. 

A hospital was established (1799). A h 
French sailor, Jean Louis, left his savings to serie 
1 a center of medical attention for the poor. 
This hospital still exists in New Orleans, It is 
Charity Hospital, one of the largest institutions of 
its kind in the world, It is owned and administered 
myn State. 

ngage was governor of Louisiana during th 
Soe years of the American Revolution aeninee 
England and through this Spanish colony passed 
much contraband to the American colonies. Un- 
zaga was succeeded by Galvez, during “whose 
administration Spain declared war upon England, 
siding with the American colonies and France’ 
Galvez distinguished himself by capturing Baton 


The start of the 
embarked upon a 
and industrial 

of abundant raw 


There are 11 institutions of higher learnin 
including Louisiana State University, Baton Row 
Tulane University and Loyola University (R. Go 
New Orleans, and, for negroes, Southern Univer! 
sity in Scotlandyville, Dillard University and Xay ie, 
University, both in New Orleans. There are two 
Junior Colleges and one State Teachers Collegy 
and five negro colleges. Tulane is the oldest uni 
versity in the lower Mississippi Valley, founded: ili 
1834 as a medicai college to combat yellow fever 
The H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial College fo 
hi sire is one of several important divisions. - i 

Louisiana’s recreational calendar includes th 
Mid-Winter Sports Carnival, a six-day event dur 
ing which nationally famous college athletes co 
pete in all forms of sport at New Orleans. 
sports events, beginning Dec. 26, are climaxed bo 
the famous Sugar Bowl football game held o 
New Year’s Day. ‘ 


The colorful New Orleans Mardi Gras, ict 
attracts thousands of tourists, occurs annually ow 
the day preceding Ash Wednesday (celebration 0 

e war, 


In March the New Orleans Spring Fiesta ana 


gardens and colonial-type residences in the ( i mI 
ape vicinity. The Audubon Pilgrimage Rea te 


erica. During: 
March there are also held in the Azalea Trail ir 
Lafayette, and the Garden Tour in Shreveport, 

During April the Trio-State Sing is held 
Shreveport with hundreds of singers from the 


ae of Arkansas, Louisana and Texas partici) 


An interesting event held during A: i 
the Blessing of the Shrimp Fleet in orga Cid y./ 


boats of fishermen was taken to Lov 
French priests. During this month also hee fe A. 
Rodeo is held in Grand Isle, Louisiana with acores 


f Maine 

CAPITAL, Augusta—Pine Tree State—STATE 
FLOWER, Pine Cone—MOTTO: Dirigo (I Direct) 
—AREA, 33,215 sq. mi.; rank, 38th—POPULA- 

%. TION, 847,226; rank, 35th. 

Maine, in New England, northeasternmost State. 
S bounded on the north by Quebec, Canada, on the 
ast by New Brunswick, Canada, and the Bay of 

indy, on the south by the Atlantic, and on the 
west by New Hampshire and Quebec. 

West Quoddy Head, long. 66° 56’ 48”, is the ex- 
5 


eme eastern point of the United States and 
Bine’s northernmost point is lat. 47° 27° 33”. 
pet is the easternmost city in the United 
Maine is heavily wooded, mostly with conifero 
trees, is of broken topography, rising to moun- 


Z -, being the highest point, and slopes 
ken form toward the coast, which is rugged, 
enous, ok sear and ane with many 
ors. There are ten mountains more than 4,000 
ae high and hundreds more than 2,000 ft. 
Mount Katahdin, situated approximately in the 
Bee bical center of the State, is the first spot 
the United States to greet the rising sun. 
Maine's waters abound in fish, its forests in wild 
arals. and it has a climate rather intensely 
id in winter but beneficent in summer. It has 
2,465 lakes and twice as many rivers and streams 
comprising one-tenth of its surface. Moosehead 
Lake (35 miles long and two to ten miles wide) 
iS the largest body of fresh water in the State. 
There are five large rivers—Androscoggin, Kenne- 
Penobscot, St. John and St. Croix. The coast- 
ie is 2,486 miles long. Maine has 1,300 wooded 
, one Mount Desert, of 60,000 acres, on 
Which is Acadia National Park and’ a notable 
Summer colony. 
' The deer is by far the most important game 
animal in the State. There is much grouse-shoot- 
ing. The black bear is pretty much at home in 
Maine, as well as numerous other fyr-bearing 
animals. 
_ The chief crop is the potato, and its home county 
eck up north. As many as 55,000,000 
hels are grown some years. Other crops are 
, buckwheat, apples. Poultry flourish, also 
lu es. The fisheries are of great importance. 
“Granite is quarried to pave streets and build 
ouses aJl over the North Atlantic coast. 


bhi 


tanning, oilcloth, boots and 
machinery works. 

_ The coast of Maine, like every other boldly 

utiful coast region in the world whose origin is 
mion-volcanic, has been formed by the flooding of 
¢ old and water-worn land surface, which has 
ed its heights into islands and headlands, its 
am courses into arms and reaches of the sea, 
is broader valleys into bays and gulfs. \ 
At the center of this coast there stretches an 


shoes, 


nded ‘to other islands in this archipe 
nts upon the coast, and become, ultili 

ndlocked ocean waters with their limitless recrea- 
al oa a a no less a marine park than 4 


esert Island was discovered by Cham- 
. 1604 Ratt years Foca oe aeiere ee 

im Fathers a ape 4 

; vi Tring with the 

a soldier, 

¢ refuge in 
Iv—“‘le 


i visited by Sebastian Cabot (1496) and 
aor Po ham colonists (1607) at ie mouth 
the Kennebec river. It was the first region 
United States to build a church; the first to 
da blockhouse and the first to build a ship— 
Virginia. constructed at the mouth of the 
nnebec (1607). The first chartered city in 
erica was founded by Sir Ferdinando Gorges 
) in the present town. of York and call 
geanna. The first naval engagement of the 
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|city of Washington (1814). 
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Revolutionary War was fought off Machias. Off 
Monhegan Island was fought the historic battle 
beg the Enterprise and Boxer in the War of 


The University of Maine in Orono; Bowdoin 
College in Brunswick; Bates College in Lewiston 
and Colby College in Waterville are institutions 
of higher learning. There are two State Teachers 
Colleges and three Junior Colleges. 


Maryland 


CAPITAL, Annapolis—Free State—STATE FLOW- 

ER, Blackeyed Susan—MOTTO: Fatti Maschii 

Paoole Femine (Manly Deeds and Womanly Words 

—AREA, 10,577 sq. mi.; rank, 4lst—POPULATION, 
1,821,244; rank, 28th. 


The Commonwealth of Maryland, in the South 
Atlantic border State group; is one of the Original 
Thirteen, and is bounded on the north by Penn- 
sylvania, on the east by Delaware and the At- 
lantic Ocean, on the south and west by Virginia 
and West Virginia. It is pentrated from the 
south by Chesapeake Bay, a wide arm of the 
Atlantic, and an important channel of water- 
borne commerce which has made Baltimore a. 
great seaport. The Potomac River, which flows 
along the southwestern boundary, is also im- 
porters in commerce. The topography is varied, 
ow and flat in the portions toward the ocean, and 
rising to mountain levels in the western sections. 
Great Backbone Mountain, 3,340 feet, is 
highest point. Maryland is distinctly separated 
by the bay into Eastern and Western shore parts, 
each having social and industrial individuality. 

The original charter for Maryland was granted 
(1634) to Cecelius Calvert, Lord Baltimore, and 
the first settlement was made at St. Mary’s.. It 
was named after Queen Henrietta Maria, wife of 
Charles I of England. $ 

Baltimore, the chief city, is a ranking foreig 
trade port, i 

Maryland produces pig iron, coal and coke, clay 
and asbestos. Important agricultural products are 
tobacco, wheat, corn, hay and potatoes. Maryland 
packs more tomatoes than any other State in the 
Union, ‘amounting to approximately 35% of all 
tomatoes put up in the United States. ; 

Maryland and Massachusetts are, the only two 
States with Capitol buildings dating from before 
the Revolution. The present building is the third 
on the same site. The first (built in 1697) was 
destroyed by fire, and the second (built in 1704) 
was torn down to make room for the present struc- 


e. 

Fort McHenry National Park borders the water 
front of Baltimore. It contains 47 acres, approxi- 
mately five of which are covered by the fort. During 
the American Revolution Baltimore was an im- 
portant naval center. A battery of 18 guns was 
erected (Spring of 1776) on Whetstone Point to 


guard the entrance to its harbor. This was the 
beginning of Fort McHenry. The depredations of | 


Algerian corsairs and French interference with 
American commerce led Congress /to authorize: 
(1790s) the construction of six frigates and the 
purchase of merchant vessels suitable for con- 
version into men-of-war. When the Government 
began a general progr. of fortification for the 
defense of the coast (1794) the battery at Whet- 
stone was offered by the city of Baltimore to 
the Federal Government ‘‘as a fort, or an arsenal 
for public defense.’’ Eight warships were built 
or outfitted in Baltimore, including the frigate 
Constellation (launched in 1797). Realizing the 
importance of proper protection for this important 


work, Baitimoreans urged the erection of a stronger 


fort. When told that the Federal Government 
could not expend more than $20,000 for this pur- 
pose, they raised funds to complete the present 
star fort, with walls 35 ft thick. It was named 
for Col. James McHenry, of Baltimore, who had 
been an aide to General Washington during the 
Revolution and was Secretary of War (1796-1800). 

Johns Ho Lge Habversity Baltimore, has won 
international fame, an Ss 
from ail parts of the world to consult its special- 
ists. Goucher College for Women, Baltimore, St. 
John’s, in Annapolis, and the University of Mary- 
land, College Park and Baltimore, rank high. There 
are four colleges for negroes, three State Teachere 
Colleges and papepetpes Colle cae is 

In Annapolis, a city. a notable 
has preserved its colonial charm, is the United 
States weve eres wn leh acviinoineen 

Alon: ic lines there is 
principal raw ise Bein Peabody Institute for Edu- 
cation in Music, the n 
Art and Design, and Walter’s Art Gallery. 

There are many points of historic and scenic 
interest in Maryland. The house is still standing 
in which President fae een and, bis teas 

en. 
refuge in Brookeville w 7 eoe Gieieen ay 


hospital go patients © 


aryland Institute School of — 


cul 


. State—STATE FLOWER, 


1 
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Boonesboro are one of the natural WOnHets. Be the 
United States and are so named because the stal- 
actites which form a beautiful drapery from the 
roofs of the caves have a crystal clearness. An- 
tietam battlefield—near Hagerstown—scene of a 


‘ploody battle of the Civil War, is visited annually 


by thousands of tourists. 
Maryland retains the whipping post for punish- 
ment of certain crimes. 


Massachusetts 


CAPITAL. Boston—Bay, State, also Old Czlony 
Mayflower—MOTTO: 
Ense Petit Placidam Sub Libertate Quietem (By 
the Sword We Seek Peace, But Peace Only Under 
Liberty)—AREA, 8,257 sa. mi.; rank, 44th—POPU- 
LATION, 4,316,721; rank, 8th. 

The Comonwealth of Massachusetts, one of the 
Thirteen Original States, lies in New England, 
bounced on the north by Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire, on the east by the Atlantic Ocean, on _ the 
south by Rhode Island, Connecticut and the Atlan- 
tic, and on the west by New York. ; 

The highest elevations, about 3,500 ft. maximum, 
are in the west, in the Berkshires. 3 

Massachusetts was once wooded in all portions, 
but retains only a fraction of the original forest 
wealth; and has become a leading industrial State 
with huge developed and potential water power. 

The leading industry is the manufacture of cot- 
ton goods, and woolens and worsteds, and of great 
importance are the boot and shoe factories and 
tanneries, the foundries and machine shops, the 
electric equipment works, the paper mills, the 
printing and publishing houses and plastics .« 

The Commonwealth has abundant rail and coast- 
wise shipping facilities. 

In value, hay is the leading crop, tobacco and 
potatoes next, others being wheat, corn, oats, rye, 
buckwheat, apples, maple sugar, and small fruits, 
cranberries abounding in the Cape Cod area. 

Massachusetts is the»leading fisheries State of 
New England and Boston is the greatest fishing 
port in the country. 

Mineral products consist chiefly of quarry out- 
puts, including granite for paving blocks. Lee 
marble—the handsome white Dolomite—is famous. 
Some of it is in the Capitol in Washington, in the 
Washington Monument; and in Grant’s Tomb. 

Harvard College in Cambridge, the nucleus of 
Harvard University (founded 1636) has been 
generally regarded as the oldest college in 
America. 

Other noted institutions of higher learning aré 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston Col- 
lege, Boston University and Northeastern, Boston; 
Massachusetts State and Amherst, Amherst; Tufts, 
Medford; Williams, Williamstown; Clark and Holy 
Cross, Worcester Institutions for women include 
Wellesley, Wellesley; Smith, Northampton; Rad- 
cliffe (an offshoot of Harvard), Cambridge; Mount 
Holyoke, South Hadley; Wheaton, Norton and 
Simmons, Boston. There are 15 State Teachers 
Colleges and 10 Junior Colleges. 

Like all New England, the Commonwealth is a 
great summer resort, the North Shore above Boston 
being the haven of vacationists and many artists. 
and the long hookjike Cape Cod and adjacent 
islands attract thousands. At Provincetown, at the 
tip of the Cape, the Mayflower made its first land- 
ing (1620), sailing thence to Plymouth. New Bed- 
ford was the leading whaling port in the world 
when the whaling industry was at its height. It is 
now one of the largest yachting and fishing centers 
on the coast. Nantucket was also a leading whal- 
ing port. Regular boat services at New Bedford 
and Woods Hole are maintained with Nantucket 
and Marthas Vineyard. Inland is’ Pioneer Valley, 
bisected by the wide Connecticut River and at the 


* western extremity are the Berkshire Hills, a sum- 


mer playground and winter sport area. Here each 
summer music lovers attend the Ber i - 
eRe ih 2 as cuatro 
_The early history o assachusetts is so 
history of America itself that the state is ecate 
with historical landmarks of national interest. 
Plymouth Rock and the town of Plymouth stili 
stand and both attract. thousands of sightseeing 
tourists. Boston boasts of many points of historic 
importance—F'aneuil Hall, the Cradle of Liberty, 
Bunker Hill Monument,’ Paul Revere’s Home’ 
Christ Church, known as ‘‘Old North Church” or 
“Old North,” and many other landmarks asgo- 
eyted bea the Revolutionary War. 
enty-four of the State-owned fore: 

summer recreational developments gad’ sete 
particularly in the western section, have facilities 
for winter sports. Hunting and fresh water fish. 
ing are confined to prescribed seasons under regu- 
lations. The coastal waters and islands are a 
mecca for saltwater sportsmen,. especially . those 
after tuna. The three largest. public beaghes are 
Revere, Nantasket and Salisbury. Many ‘smaller 
re, 


beaches dot the more than 1,000 miles of s 


Michigan 4 

CAPITAL, Lansing—Wolverine State—STAT! 
FLOWER, Apple Blossom—MOTTO: Si Quaera 
Peninsulam Amoenam Circumspice (If You See 
a Pleasant Peninsula, Look About You)—AREA! 
58,216 sq. mi.; rank, 22nd—POPULATION, 5,256,5 
106; rank, 7th. é 

Michigan, lying along the Canadian border, is di 
vided by Lake Michigan into two parts; the northt 
ern peninsula has, on the north, Lake Superioii 
and on the south, Wisconsin; the southern pening 
sula has Lake Michigan on the west, Lake Huron 
Ontario, Canada, and Lake Erie on the east, an 
Indiana and Ohio on the south. The interests \¢ 
the northern peninsula are mostly copper, iron an! 
timber. In the southern there are also mineras 
and timber, but manufacturing has grown to chi 
jmaportance. Michigan ranks first in automohbi 
production. i ; 

The State is mostly rolling clay loam, with larg 
areas of cut-over timberlands, ‘mostly coniferous 
with rugged topography in the north. The State 
the Federal Government and large private enten 
prises are now making great efforts for the re 
forestation of the land. ‘ 

No State has greater water boundary lines pra 
portioned to area; transport naturally is great bi 
that means. Rail facilities are abundant, line 
having sought the heavy tonnage of the recentit 
developed industries. The Sault Ste. Marie Shiv 
Canal, between Lakes Huron and Superior, acq 
commodates more tonnage than the Suez co 

Educationally, Michigan has its State Universit) 
in Ann Arbor, which was first to admit wome: 
matriculates; Michigan State College of Agricu 
ture and Applied Science in East Lansing, which ij 
the oldest agricultural college in the country 
Michigan College of Mining and Technology ii 
Houghton; and Wayne University, Detroit. Ther# 
ae four State Teachers Colleges and 10 Junio 

‘olleges. ; ¥ 
An act of Congress (approved March 3, 1931) prot 
vided for the establishment of a national park 
ISle Royale in Lake Superior about 40 miles sout# 
of Port Arthur. It is about 45 miles long and fly 
miles wide, and contains 133,760 acres, includin; 
some 40 odd adjacent islands. f F 

Michigan is an_all-year-round vacation: Stati 
and tremendous strides have been made in the 
construction of roads and parks for the entertainn 
ment of the visitor and the tourist. The spring 
summer and fall months offer fishing, swimming 
sailing, touring and hunting, There are 6,000 ina 
land lakes and 2,300 miles of shoreline on a 
Great Lakes that make the State outstanding fo 
water sports.. The winter months offer skiing: 
tobogganing, est ice boating and fishin 
through the ice. he State maintains 16 fisi! 
hatcheries. 


covered by the famous Ordinance of 178 id 
cordance with whose provision it Hecame a Senne 
tory (1805) and a State (1837). ‘4 
jue aes Os (pete Sa ae predominate: 
opening o: e ec 10-1 
one the dominant New England and. Now or 4 
Detroit was connected by rail ach 
Cae wie New York (1854), vi ee 
and iron in the Upper Peni: \ 
began (1845). The first railroad to the ‘thon ini 
(Marquette and Negaunee) was opened (185 
and direct rail connection with the Lower Penin 
sula via the Straits of Mackinac was establishecs 
(1881). The mining industry was promoted by tha 
construction of the canal at Sault Ste. Maria 


Minnesota b 


L683 | 


the Nor hy 


—AREA, 84 


the south by Iow: 
South and North Dakot: n ti 
orth by Canadian provinces of Manitoba 
Ontario, and on the east by Wisconsin and L 


et 
Chal 


Berior. The headwaters cf three great river 
Systems are’ found in its limits, the Mississipp1, 
Red River of the North, and the St. Lawrence. 
Hew states are so well watered. Its navigable 

vers are the Mississippi, the Minnesota, the St. 
Groix. the Rainy, the Red River of the North and 
ithe Red Lake River, all of which, at their sources, 
have valuable water powers. There are numerous 
smaller streams. About two-thirds of the state is 
rairie bus in the northern portion there are ex- 
msive pine forests. Minnesota, west of the Mis- 
isissippi River, was part of the Louisiana Purchase. 

The shore of Lake Superior is the lowest land in 
the State (602 feet above sea level). The Missis- 

i River, having its chief source in Lake Itasca 
(1,462 feet elevation), leaves the state at 620 feet 
ibove sea level. The Red River of the North, 
ginning near Itasca, at 1462 ft. elevation, leaves 
the state at an elevation of 750 ft. The highest 
elevation is in the Misquah hills, in Cook county, 
“Ble feet above Lake Superior; 2,230 feet above 

sea). 

Minnesota contains more than 11,000 lakes. The 
State and national forests, as well as the many 
State parks, make it an ideal recreational area and 
the summer vacation mecca for thousands of 
tourists. Itasca State Park /(32,000 acres) is of 

rticular historic and geographic interest, since 
t contains the source of the Mississippi River 
Phere are by Henry Rowe Schoolcraft (1832). 


are more than 300 lakes within its boundary 
here good fishing abounds. It contains virgin 
stands of white and Norway pine and an abun- 
dance of wild life native to the region. The only 
herd of caribou in the United States is found in 
northern Minnesota. 
nesota, ‘‘Land of Ten Thousand Lakes,’’ has 
'a@ profusion of natural advantages for summer 
¥Yacationists. Temperatures are moderate, and 
innesota has an outstanding highway system 
which makes almost every part of the State read- 
accessible. Here, too, in the Superior National 
t, is the largest wilderness area in the coun- 
try, a haven for hay-fever sufferers and consid- 
ered the best canoe country in America. . 
' Minnesota is particularly favored by family 
ee due to the fact that its spring-fed lakes 
i gently sloping sandy beaches provide ideal 
facilities for water Cesern Miunesota’s lakes are 
Well stocked with all species of fresh-water fish. 
Amiong those most sought after are the large and 
‘Smail mouth bass, wall-eyed_and northern pike 
mid the wily lake trout. Panfish also abound and 
SW@linnesota’s crappies are famed among anglers 
werywhere. Golf and tennis courts are found 
throughout the entire resort area, and Minnesota 
Pp ovides every kind of outdoor sport for its visitors. 
. French 
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center for iron mining and produces 60% of all 


iron ore_in the United States. The ore of the 
Cayuna Range is rich in manganese. 

The A tees of Minnesota in Minneapolis is 
the principal institution of higher education, others 
being Hamline University, St. Paul: St. John's 
R. C. University, Collegeville; Carleton and St. 
Olaf Colleges, Northfield; Gustavus Adolphus, St. 
Peter, and the College of St. Catherine, St. Paul. 
There are six State Teachers Colleges and 14 Jun- 
ior Colleges. : © 

Pipestone National Monument in the extreme 
southwestern corner of the State, is a region still 
rich with the lore of Indian days, with many 
interesting relics of their existence. Here is the 
Great Stone Face, a perfect Indian head profile, 
30 ft. high, which nature has carved. Minnehaha 
Falls, 53 ft. high, immortalized by Longfellow in 
“The Song of Hiawatha’’ is a part of Minnehaha 
Park. Minneapolis. 


Mississippi 

CAPITAL, Jackson—Magnolia_ State—STATE 
FLOWER, Magnolia—MOTTO: Virtute et Armis 
(By Valor and Arms)—AREA, 47,716 sq. mi.; rank, 
3lst—POPULATION, 2,183,276; rank, 23rd._ 

Mississippi, one of the States of tle East South 
Central group, is boundedon the north by Tennessee. 
on the east by Alabama, on the south by Louisiana 
and the Gulf of Mexico, and on the west by Loul- 
siana and Arkansas; the Mississippi River is the 
western boundary line. The State is hilly but not 
rugged, and in general slopes downward to the 
Mississippi and the Gulf shore. The climate and 
production are sub-tropical. 

Agriculture is the chief interest, Cotton is the 
chief crop, Mississippi. ranking high in cotton 
production. Other crops are pecans, sweet potatoes, 
corn, rice, wheat, oats, sugar cane, peanuts and 
every charactér of fruit grown in its zone, 

Mineral deposits in Mississippi include hydrated 
limestcne, coal, gypsum and rich clay. } 

The broad level acres of the Yazoo-Mississippi 
Delta are the world’s premier cotton country. 
Planted in April, the cotton is cultivated through 
May and June and “laid by” in August. Picking 
begins in September, and in bumper crop years 
continues into January. At Scott is the world’s 
largest cotton plantation, 35,000 acres in one unit. 

Following the harvests come the town and county, 
fairs. The Delta Staple Cotton Festival in Clarks— 
dale is patterned after by exhibits and street shows. 
in nearly every county. The money from crop sales 
bulges the pockets of the farmers, white and black. 
A month of carnival reaches a climax in the huge 
Mississippi Free State Fair in Jackson in October. 

Transport is supplied by the rail lines and by 
the Mississippi River, on which traffic, lessening 
in the recent) era of rapid rail development, is 
growing again to great relative importance. 

The old plantation life prevails as unchanged as 
in any Southern State, with spacious mansion 
houses and large estates. is j 

Parchman, Mississippi’s state penal farm, has 
been called by the Library of Congress the best 
source of Negro folk music in the nation. Mound 
Bayou is a half-century old, exclusively-Negro 
community founded by Isaiah Montgomery, former 
slave of Jefferson Davis. _ ¥ 

There are seven universities and colleges in the 
State, ied irae noiee’ pee Hi Phra | ‘of 
Mississippi, xford;: ississip| B ollege, 

and Mississippi State College for 
also two teachers’ colleges. 


a national military park (1899) 
the campaign, siege, and defense of Vicksburg, one 
of the turning points of the Civil War, and to pre- 
lace the battles and 
There the 


le impossible. 
above and 


the rear. 
fae in ee cee is 
army southward, c j 
below Vicksburg, and (early in May, 1863) estab- 
lished a position on the Mississippi side, From 
there he marched rapidly northeast and, in a series 
of five pitched battles. efeated and separated the 
armies of Joseph E. Johnston and John C. Pember- 
he latter was driven (May 18) within the 


toMenses of Vicksburg, to which Grant then laid 


Grant finally marched 
d the river 30 miles 
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siege. The siege was pushed for 47 days. Two; Fed- 
eral assaults were repulsed by the defenders, whose 
system of earthworks encircling the city proved im- 
pregnable to direct attack. The Federal army then 
resorted to regular siege operations, subjecting the 
to an almost continuous bom- 
The city was also shelled by the fleet 
in the river, the inhabitants taking refuge in caves 
and cellars when the firing became intense. The 
expected relief from Johnston’s army failed to 
materialize and at length, weakened by sickness 
and lack of food, the Confederates were compelled 
to surrender. Grant’s army entered Vicksburg (July 


General Grant said later in his memoirs, when 
Vicksburg fell ‘‘the fate of the Confederacy was 


Confederate forts 
bardment. 


sealed.”’ 


Vicksburg National Military Park is noted among 
the world’s battlefields forits distinctive topography 
and for the extensive remains of trenches and 
earthworks which render the military operations 
Today the 
visitor can traverse the remains of the Confederate 
works, and see, marching up the steep slopes be- 
fore him, rows of markers indicating the positions 
attained by the Federal forces in their assaults and 
To an unusual degree the 
battlefield preserves and illustrates the hercic 


in the locality readily comprehensible. 


engineering operations. 


events which occurred there 

Mississippi’s vacation season is twelve months 
long, ani 
country club. The new highways bridge the cen- 
turies of Mississippi’s storied past. ‘The Missis- 
sippi River bridge at Vickburg spans the channel 
down which in 1863 Grant ran his gunboats past 
a gantlet of fire trom Confederate batteries. The 
seawall drive at Ocean Springs follows the Old 
Spanish Trail. The mile-long Iberville Memorial 
Bridge lies across the entrance to Biloxi Bay where 
in 1699 the French established their first capital 
in the Mississippi Valley. 

While golfers in the North are snow-bound, young 
grass carpets the greens of Mississippi’s courses; 
and ‘“‘Mid-winter’’ tournaments attract special 
trainloads of players. April breezes from the warm 
Gulf of Mexico open the summer yachting season. 
Small craft harbors like the new marina at Gulf- 
port shelter fleets of moth-like sailboats. Excur- 
sion launches carry tanned picnickers to the sea- 
Swept beaches of Ship Island, twelve miles off- 
shore, where a grim Civil War fort has been 
converted into.a public recreation center. 


Missouri 
CAPITAL, Jefferson City—Show Me State— 
STATE FLOWER, Hawthorn—MOTTO: — Salus 


Populi Suprema Lex Esto (Let the Welfare of the 
People be the Supreme Law)—AREA, 69,674 sq. 
a rank, 18th—POPULATION, 3,784,664; rank, 


Missouri, a mid-western State, is bounded on the 
north by Iowa, on the east by Illinois, Kentucky 
and Tennessee, on the south by Arkansas, and on 
the west by Oklahoma, Kansas and Nebraska. 

The Mississippi River forms the entire eastern 
boundary line for 545 miles, and the Missouri 
River the northern part of the western line, cutting 
then through the State to confluence with the 

» Mississippi above St. Louis. In all, “Missouri has 

1,927 miles of navigable waterways. 
| Its topography is varied—upland table in the 
north and west, the Ozark Mountains in the south 
central and southwestern portions, with low-lying 
river bottom areas in the extreme southeast.” Its 
ane eae from the north temperate to the 
sub-tropical. 

Economically, it partakes of the characteristi 
both North and South, is strong sgriculturalty ond 
industrially, and far advanced in education. 

Corn is the chief crop, but large quantities of 
winter wheat, oats, potatoes and tobacco are mar- 
keted. Cotton is grown in the southeast counties. 

The State is rich in minerals with extensive de- 
posits of coal and lead. Other important minerals 
are zinc, Portland cement, grindstones, pig-iron 
ores, copper, barite, blue and white lead, limestone, 
maxble, Sandstone, granite and a small amount 
of silver, 

The stockyards and packing plants in Kan 
City are famous. Flour and feed mills, butter and 
cheese factories, have large outputs; and so have 
the printing establishments and machine shops. 
Missouri is first in the world’s output of corn cob 
pipes and sells millions annually. 

he Bagnell Dam across the Osage river in the 
Qzarks (completed in 1931) created the Lake of the 
Ozarks, 129 miles long, with a shore line of ~ap- 
proximately 1,300 miles, flooding more than 60,000 
acres and impounding 97,000,000,000 cubic ft. of 
water. The dam is 2,543 ft. long’ dnd 148 ft. hich 
from bed rock to the state highway on its top. It 
is part of a $33,000,000 hydro-electrical develop- 


mat peslansd egal mee 000, nie 
q § noted for its botanical\gardens. 
parks and Municipal Open-Air ‘Thew! wating 


ter (seating 


most of Mississippi is a year-round 


10,000). Nineteen main trunk lines furnish rail- 
read transportation. ; ; 
St. Louis is the gateway for north and southij 
travel as well as of freight traffic, and many tour- 
ists stop there en route. A feature is the Hads 
bridge across the Mississippi, which is said to ae 
commodate more freight cars than any other in the 
world. River traffic is immense, to and from New 
Orleans and intermediate points. | 
In livestock the Missouri mule, which is face-s 
tiously said to have won the first World War, s 
always been bred much locally and exported to all 
States and foreign countries, a a 
The influx of Germans in the revolutionary times: 
of their native land in the last century left a large 
proportion of persons of that blood, especially in St 
aoe to this day, those now being practically a f 
natives. % 
The 16 institutions of higher learning include} 
the University of Missouri in Columbia, St. Louis 
University, Washington University in St. Louis,) 
the University of Kansas City, Lincoln Universityy 
for Negroes, Jefferson City, and eight Teachers’! 
and 22 Junior Colleges. De 
The William Rockhill_Nelson Gallery of Art andi 
Atkins Museum, erected at a cost of $15,000,000 
in Kansas City (1933), and the St. Louis City Art; 
Museum are among the foremost art museums ini 
the Middle West. ; 
La Salle’s explorations (1682) located what is now 
Missouri as a part of the vast Louisiana claim, 
which was relinquished to Spain (1762), returne 
to France (1800), and purchased by the Unite 
States (1803). i 
The State is rich in sites of historic and prehis- 
toric interest. At many places traces of Indians 
villages and camp sites may still be seen and 


ey 


7 *,; 
Montana | 


CAPITAL, Helena—Treasure State—STATE 
FLOWER, Bitterroot—MOTTO: Oro y Plata (Gold 
and Silver)—AREA, 147,138 sq. mi.; rank; 3rd— 


POPULATION, 559,456; rank, 40th. 7 | 


Montana, a Mountain State, is bounded on the 
north by Canada, on the east by North and South 
Dakota, on the south by Wyoming and Idaho, and 
on_ the west by Idaho. a; | 

The Rocky Mountain range crosses the State in| 
the west, with the Bitterroot range at the extreme 3 
western side, the country east of the Rockies slope’ 
ing off into vast plains and smaller valleys between ji 
smaller hill elevations. Its rivers of note are the’ 
Missouri, up which crude boat navigation has # 
Passed for’ generations; the Yellowstone, Madison 
and Bitterroot. Of the 50,000,000 acres, the forests # 
of about 30,000,000 acres are, with other areas, | 
tages aes Brestars grazing. | 

rrigation by Federal Government and pri . 
initiative, and through the instrumentality aa t 
State Water Conservation Board, has been highly * 
developed, resulting in the production of large) 
quantities of the standard Fruits: orchard and 
small, of the temperate zone. The State. although | 
far north and high in elevation, is especially outta } 
to that activity, with the largest development ip | 
the Bitterroot, Missoula and Flathead regions, | 
bi oes cae) shee deeb barley, rye, corn, hay, 

and sugar beets are pr g r 
weal clip i aoe produced, The annual 
ef mineral products are goid, silver, copper. 
lead, zinc, petroleum, high grade 3 nese ari 
coal, oe gas, asbestos. painter sr om 

Montana has a stumpage of more f ¢ 
000,000 ft. of timber, of which much is ee eee 
ingly valuable white Pine; other kinds are larch, 
spruces geet poveles Bee nite fir, lodge-pol 

5 able for telegra : j 
Teiuw cae, eraph poles, hemlock Et 


ense Teservoirs haye been constructed 


a 


= 


© Madison and Missouri Rivers to give depend- 
aig Mais mee et 
ces 0! igher education are the State Uni- 
in Missoula, the State College in Bozeman; 
1 of Mines, Butte; two additional colleges, 
@ Teachers’ Colleges, one Normal school and 
Junior Colleges. 
Scenically, Montana is not surpassed. Its lofty 
jountains are rugged and picturesque, and travel 
y rail or automobile takes one through beautiful 
aces. Glacier National Park, on the fine between 
whe United States and Canada, is one of the 
eatest public preserves in the world. Beyond the 
Pads in the park is a vast primeval wilderness 
yhich cannot be entered by automobile. Kighty- 
me percent of the entire park area (or 1,249 sq. 
n.) is accessible only by trail. Separated only by 
ihe Going-to-the-Sun Highway through the cen- 
ral part of the State, running east to west, the 
a2 is a vast wild region of peaks, glaciers’ and 
eautiful mountain lakes, about 250 of which fill 
treat glacial basins. 
Montana’s vacation resources are varied. There 
S every possible kind of sport—hunting, fishing, 
orseback riding, water sports, mountain climbing, 
cling. Numerous rodeos and fairs, most of them 
tolorful with cowboys and Indians, are held each 
mmmer. Dude ranching has assumed large pro- 
Ortions, and there are dude ranches in ali parts 
the western and southern sections of the State. 
for the wild-flower fancier, Montana’s mountains 
ad tes have more than two thousand species. 
‘he Bitterroot and Flathead valleys are ideal vaca- 
ion points. the latter lies Flathead Lake, the 
est. body of fresh water west of the Mississippi. 
he Blackfeet Indian Reservation is east of the 
Park, one of seven such reservations in the State. 
That portion of the State east of Continental 
vide was once a part of Louisiana and later of 
akota. ta ag a ite of the a. = 
urn a part o: regon, Washington an aho. 
Probably the first white man to venture into 
fontana was Chevalier De La Verendrye, a French- 
man who came down from Canada. He picked up 
ries from the Indians of a great river that ran 
‘ward to the sea, so he left Fort LaReine, now 
ortage la Prairie, Manitoba (1742), to find the 
Columbia River. He probably entered the extreme 
southwestern corner of Montana and on New 
Wear’s Day (1743) sighted snow-capped mountains 
to the west. Verendrye called the region the 
“Land of the Shining Mountains.’” No more white 
visited Montana until the Lewis and Clark 
axpedition 62 years later. 
>The discovery of gold (1850-1860) attracted 
swarms of miners and merchants. Bustling towns 
prouted overnight on land where previously 
ad roamed the Indians—Blackfeet, Flatheads. 
Crows, Sioux and Cheyennes. Strife developed 
between white man and red man, causing much 
shed. It was at the junction of Little and 
Horn Rivers (1876) that General Custer and 
277 of his men were massacred by the Indians 
under Chief Sittin ull. With mining prosperity 
came banditry, and vigilante committees were or- 
- zed to cope with the outlawry. Informal 
gings became a daily occurrence. “‘Trees be- 
@n bearing a strange fruit with a tough rind, 
me historian wrote. When order was restored, the 
Vigilante members disbanded. 


Nebraska 


Lincoln—The Tree Planter’s State— 
WER, Goldenrod—MOTTO: Equality 
AREA, 77,237 sq. mi.; rank, 14th 
x 1,315,834; acme Mey eiieaad 
“Nebraska, a West North Central State, und- 
ed wa the north by South Dakota, on the east by 
Towa and Missouri, on the south by Kansas and 
Colorado, and on the west by Colorado and Wy- 
coming. The Missouri River forms the eastern 
oundary. 
Boers western portion lies in the foothills of the 
Rocky Mountains, with high table lands broken by 
ow ridges reaching an altitude of about 5,300 ft. 
in the Bad Lands near Wyoming and South Dakota. 
Then come the san 
m.), now well grass 
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The 12 institutions of higher education include 


the University of Nebraska, Lincoln; Creight 
beta Omaha; Nebraska Wesleyan University 


Crete and Union College. Lincoln. 
State Teachers Colleges and four Junior Colleges. 


Lincoln; Hastings College, Hastings; 
University, Omaha; Doane College” 
There are four 


Nebraska (1934) voted an amendment to its 


constitution to substitute a single chamber for the 
old bicameral legislature. The new chamber has 
43 members elected without party designation, 
whereas the old legislature had 133 senators and 
representatives. 


The cost of the first uni-cameral session (1937) 


was $110,000 as compared with $260,000 for the last 
bicameral 
procedure have been simplified, reducing the num- 
ber of committees from 61 to 16; and abolishing 
executive sessions. 


meeting. Legislative machinery and 


_, Newspapermen are permitted 
to attend all committee meetings. Before a bill be- 


comes law it is submitted to a Committee of Re- 
view which, with the assistance of three prominent 
lawysts, attests its constitutionality. 


Under the Constitution, the bonded debt of the 


State is limited to $100.000. 


The earliest records of Nebraska are the rocks 
and the soil. These indicate that this part of the 


planet has at times been the bottom of a sea and 
other times has been elevated above the water; that 


the region had a climate of tropical 
warmth and at a later time was covered in part by 
a thick sheet of ice. The remains of former plants 
and animals which testify to these conditions are 
abundant within the State. 

Recent investigations indicate the presence of 


hae ae men in Nebraska at a period many 


undred, perhaps’ thousands of years ago. 

The Otoe, Omaha, Ponca, Pawnee, Sioux, Chey- 
enne and Arapahoe tribes of Indians were found 
Nebraska by the first explorers. These numbered 
altogether about 40,000 persons who lived chiefly 
War 
was the normal condition existing mene these 
tribes. The traditions of these Indians indicate 
that they had migrated to the Nebraska region 
within a few hundred years of the time they were 
found by the first explorers. 

Francesco Vasquez Coronado and his party of 30 
Spanish cavalry were the first white men to visit 
this region (1541) French fur traders and trappers 
began to venture up the Missouri River (about 
1700). A Spanish expedition under Capt. Pedro 
de Villasur reached the Nebraska region (1720) 


and was massacred somewhere near the present — 


site of Columbuc. The Mallet brothers, with a party 
of eight Frenchmen, named the Platte River and 
traveled nearly the entire length of the State (1739) 
on a journey from the Missouri River to Santa Fe. 
They were followed by many other French fur 
traders during the next 60 years. f 

Spain, France and England all claimed the Ne- 
braska region at different times, basing their 
claims upon discoveries and explorations. At the 
close of the Seven Years’ War (1769) France ceded 
all her claims east of the Mississippi to England 
ard west of the Mississippi to Spain. Nebraska was 
thus a part of the Spanish province of Louisiana 
(from 1763 until 1801) when Napoleon bought it 
This territory was sold (1803) to the United 
States and became known in history as the Louisi- 
ana Purchase. 

Lewis and Clark were the commanders of the 
first American expedition to visit Nebraska (1804 
1806). The Hunt Lea of Astorians skirted the 
Nebraska shores (1811) on their way to Oregon 
and seven of the party crossed the mountains 
(1812) and followed the North Platte down to 
its junction with the Missouri. Major Long with 
a party of 20 men traveled (1819) from the 
Missouri River up the Platte to the head waters. of 
its south fork near Denver. During the years 1807- 
1820 Manuel Lisa, of Spanish descent, but a citizen 
of the United States, became the leading fur trader 
and explorer of the Nebraska region. The first 
military post was Fort Atkinson (established 1819- 
1820). 

Sites marking the places where Indian fights 
took place in the State are Fort McPherson Ceme- 
tery, Massacre Canyon Monument, and Pawnee 
Battlefield. Fort McPherson Cemetery, situated on 


the south side of the Platte River near Maxwell, is 


a national military cemetery containing the grav 

of many early-day heroes. Here are graves of sol- 
diers of the Sioux and Cheyenne Indian warts, and 
here lies’ Spotted Horse, a Pawnee scout. Massacre 
Canyon Monument, in Hitchcock county, com- 
memorates the last great battle between the Sioux 
The Pawnees were badly beaten 
and suffered a loss of 156 men. ‘he monument was 
erected by the United States Government. Pawnee 
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ects, the Sutherland, Tri-County and Loup River. 
Oil ‘was discovered (1939) and there are about 20 
producing wells. : ; 
Nebraska has an abundance of recreational 
facilities which, together with scenic features and 
historic sites, make it desirable for vacationists. 
Six state parks and more than twenty-five fish- 
ing lakes and recreation grounds are well dis- 
tributed over the state. The scenic beauty of 
the Niobrara River country, the Sand Hill lake 
Tegion, the Wild Cat Range and the Missouri 
River bluffs all offer their special attraction. 
Nebraska served as a principal gateway to the 
West and is rich in historic associations. Across 
the state ran the great Overland Trails and on 
these traveled gold seeker and emigrant, great 
freighting wagons and Mormon handcarts. Many 
of the historic old river towns still live along the 
Missouri up which the steamboats came, loaded 
with emigrants and supplies for the great coun- 


try beyond. 
Nevada 


CAPITAL, Carson City—Battle Born State— 
STATE FLOWER, Sage Brush—MOTTO: All For 
Our Country—AREA, 110,540 sq. mi.; rank, 6th— 
POPULATION, 110,247; rank, 49th. 


‘Neyada, least populous of all States, is of the 
Mountain group in Western United States, bounded 
on the north by Oregon and Idaho, on the east by 
Utah and Arizona, on the south and west by 
California. } 

It is mountainous and much of the high table- 
lands is arid or semi-arid. Agriculture is varied, 
and as irrigation advances diversification of prod- 
ucts proceeds. Wheat, barley, potatoes are the chief 
crops. Live stock interests are relatively large. 

Boulder Dam, the highest dam in the world is on 
ae Colorado river about 25 miles southeast of Las 

egas. 

The University of Nevada, established at Elko 
(1874) and moved to Reno (1886) is the chief 
institution of learning. ‘ 

The mountains have produced more than a bil- 
lion dollars of mineral wealth, chiefly in gold, 
silver and copper. Other important minerals are 
lead, zinc, quicksilver, tungsten, sulphur, graphite, 
borax, gypsum and building stone. Nevada also 
produces wool, cattle, sheep, horses, hogs and 
poultry as well as grain. 

Thete are a number of interesting cayerns in 
Nevada, the most noted being Gypsum Cave, 20 
miles northeast of Las Vegas, in a limestone spur 
of the Frenchman range of mountains, about 
2,000 it. above sea level in a rocky desert country. 
When completely excavated some years ago the 
cave was known to have six rooms and measured 
about 300 ft. in length. The widest spot was 
about 120 ft. 

The entrance measured 70 ft. across with a 
height of about 15 ft. On Passing the portal the 
floor sloped steeply downward so that in a dis- 
tance of 52 ft. there was a drop of 34 ft. to the 
openings of the inner rooms. 

Gypsum Cave furnishes artifacts which prove 
that at one time prehistoric men and animals 
dived there. Although quite evidently not occupied 
conjointly by the two, nevertheless there is suffi- 
cient proof to show that both types were con- 
ee Orany a . 

ranciscan friars were the first white men 

set foot in what is now Nevada. They eros 
the territory on their way to California (1775), 
Peter Ogden of the Hudson Bay Company discov- 
ered the Humboldt or Ogden River (1825); Judediah 
Smith passed through the region (1826) ; 
C; Fremont traversed the territory with an ex- 
re et Party (1834-44), A 

cae by the Mormons near 


a@ stampede of fort: 
from all over the country. Phe Ponpintion tiene 


and Las Vegas are centers of that activi 
of chance have been legalized, igh 


New Hampshire 


CAPITAL, Concord—Granite Stat 
FLOWER, Purple Lilac—MOTTO: None-ARbe 
9,304 sq. mi.; rank, 43rd—POPULATION, 491,524: 
rank, 45th, : 

New Hampshire is bounded on the north by 
Canada, on the east by Maine and the Atlantic 


Ocean, on the south by Massachusetts, and on the 
west by Vermont. It was one of the Thirte 
Original States. 3 : 

Its northern parts are rugged, reaching in the 
White Mountains the*highest elevations of ths 
Northeastern United States (Mount Washington 3 
6,293 ft.). There are 86 mountain peaks in an arem 
of 1,270 square miles. Toward the sea, it is more 
level and agricultural and industrial by utilizatior 
of river water power. There are more than 1,30 
lakes and ponds in the state. The Connecticut 
River Yises in’ New Hampshire and forms the 
greater part of the Vermont border. 2 

Agriculture, despite an income below that op 


cupies one-third of the state’s area and as a sour 
of employment it is directly responsibie for the 
support of one-sixth of the state’s population. 
Most of the State’s soil cover consists of sandy or 
stony loam, considered excellent for forest growth. 
but requiring continuous fertilization when usedd 
for plowed crops. 

The leading lines of agricultural activity a 
dairy and dairy products. Berries, apples, peachess 
and garden produce are grown in great quantities,s 
farm land covering almost 2,000,000 acres witht 
16,554 farms. 


Me 


pores: granite, sand 
eldspar, and mica; other materials include garnet,? 


Textiles, leather products, paper and pulp ine 
dustries comprise, at present, about 60% of the: 
State’s manufactures. Other important classes off 
industry are wood and lumber, iron and _ steel 
products, stone and clay products and elec 
equipment. 


ede and reservations, and the Belknap Moun-| 
ains 
county). ‘ 

Among other outstanding tourist developments; 
are the Cranmore Mt. ‘Skimobile, the Flume 
reservation, and Lost River reservation. q 

Facilities for skiing and other winter sports areé 
found in the Eastern Slope region from Conway tol 
Pinkham Notch, and at Franconia, Plymouth, Gil- | 
ford (near Laconia), and Many other places, | 
: Dartmouth College, Hanover, is a leading educa= | 
tional institution, from which many eminent men | 
have come, among them Daniel Webster. There are : 
other higher institutions, including the State Uni- - 
versity in Durham, and’ St. Anselm’s College, in| 
Manchester. There are two State Teachers Cc 
leges and two Junior Colleges, 

New Hampshire 
Portsmouth 


New Jersey 


CAPITAL, Trenton—Gara 
FLOWER, Violet—MOTTO: Likenty 33'S, S24 


Ts 
—AREA, 1,836 sq. mi.; rank, 45tho-F 
4,160,165; rank, 9th,” ; OPULATION, 


New Jersey is bounded on the north by Ne r] , 
on the east by the Atlantic Ocean and New Yor 


is mostly low and fiat; having | 
has extensive water navigation 


theast. 
The State grades high in industrial Strength 


prod aetion being varied and well diffused in all 
F consequence, railwa: 

ly developed. 4 ys 

lew Jersey shares with New 

New York Authority, a body which has wide powers 

over ae and tunnel traffic affecting both States: 

Pee ace ee oe = eee River Joint 

n es she own an 

Beco paceinits ges ee en 

‘ roleum refining and copper smelting ar - 
t industries. The s ik mills and textile 

ustries, the manufacture of electrical machinery 

and s' >plies, 

milis, PB: 

tery 


York in the Port of 


Dp foundries, machine shops and rolli 
“tt e paint and chemical plants and the pote 
works are also of importance. So are the 
ries, meat-packing houses, soap’ and perfume 

tories, gold and silver refineries, and the jewelry 
ae iculture is aff 

ew Jersey’s agriculture is affected most yitally 
by the proximity of the immense markets of New 
York City and the fact that its own population 
is largely urban. Market gardening has advanced 
to — magnitude. Chief crops are apples, 
~ es, tomatoes, asparagus, cranberries, pota- 

» Sweet potatoes, corn, hay. 

New Jersey produces minerals abundantly—iron 
ore, and about one-fourth of the nation’s supply 
Of magnetite, zinc. and clay products. 

The educational institutions are important: 
Princeton University in Princeton is one of the 
tountry’s foremost. Rutgers College, New Bruns- 
Wick, and Stevens Institute of Technology in 
Hoboken are well known. Other colleges of prom- 
imence include the University of Newark and New 
Jersey College for Women, New Brunswick. There 
@re seven State Teachers Colleges and eight Junior 


Colleges. 

_ Atlantic City, Ocean City, Cape May, Asbury 
Park, Ocean Grove, Wildwood, are among the 
Jatger sea coast resorts, attracting hundreds of 
ds each year. 


The State is becoming increasingly popular as 
@ winter resort, its numerous lakes and hills being 
to skiing, skating, ice boating, 


ideally suited 
tobogganing and related sports. 
New Jersey abounds in points of historic and 
Scenic interest. The Ringwood Iron Works, Ring- 
wood, the earliest in the country (established 1740) 
eee much of the iron products for the Revo- 
lutionary army and here was forged the great iron 
hain which was stretched across the Hudson river 
‘pear West Point to prevent the ascent of British 
‘war vessels. The oldest lighthouse in the United 
‘Btates (erected in 1764) is at Sandy Hook; and the 
t highway in North America—the Old Mine 
till may be seen in Warren county. It was 
1650) and it originally linked Paquaharry, 
e Delaware Water Gap, and Kingston, 
then calied Esopus. The length of the 


of rock, stands more than 500 ft. above the Hudson 
River. Winding roads permit ascent from_ the 
ay bank to . A large area of the 
: des lies within Palisades Interstate Park, 
Maintained cooperatively by New York and New 


Jersey. 
Lat birthplaces of Capt. John Lawrence. who 
ortalized the words ‘‘Don’t Give Up the Ship, 

‘and of James Fenimore Cooper, novelist, stand 
side by side in Burlington. 

Morristown National Historical Park occupies the 
‘rea which was used by George Washington for 
and hospital purposes every winter (1775- 


a ed was the main camp site for the Con- 
tinental army. 
- High Point Park, 1,805 ft. above sea level in the 
morthwest corner of the State, is noted for its views. 
" Within the limits of what is now the State of 
w Jersey, aside from any evidences of the 
‘presence of prehistoric man in the ‘Trenton 
ravels,’’ the original inhabitants of the com- 
monwealth were Lenni Lenape, or Delaware, In- 
3 . This subdivision of the great Algonkin 
occupied the river valleys of the State, had 
made some progress in agriculture and in ele- 
‘mentary arts, were peaceable but small in numbers, 
‘and at last have become totally extinct in this 
portion of the-United States. 
In its settlement, New Jersey was not an English 
colony. The claims of the Crown, based upon early 
very and yarious grants, were ignored by two 
‘great commercial nations of Europe—Holland and 
weden. It was not until 1664, practically a half 
the first occupancy of New Jersey by 
that England had more than a slight 
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tions of Hudson and Mey, land was taken up upon 
the. banks of the Hudson, Passaic, Hackensack, 
Raritan and smaller streams tributary to New York 
harbor, as well as at Gloucester upon the Delaware, 
By 1630 these claims were well established by occu- 
Pancy, and by the creation of a center of ‘local 
government in what is now New York City. 
Gustavus Adolphus, in his plan to make Sweden 
& world-power, saw the Dutch to be dangerous 
rivals in America, There was equipped (1638) a 
Swedish expedition to settle the valley of the Dela~ 
ware. What is now the State of Delaware, the 
valley of the Schuylkill and isolated portions of the 
west bank of the Delaware River were occupied, 
civil and military government was established, and 
the colony of farmers and traders entered upon a 
brief career of prosperity. The death of Gustavus 
Adolphus, internal dissensions in Sweden, the 
weakness of the Delaware settlements, and the 
constantly increasing power of Holland brought 
a hs crisis. 
ew Sweden was conquered (1655) by New 
Netherlands, and for nine years the soil of New 
Jersey was under Dutch control. They were forced 


(1664) to give up the State to the English. 


New Mexico 


CAPITAL, Santa Fe—Sunshine State, “Land of 
Enchantment’’—S TATE FLOWER, Yucca— 
MOTTO: Crescit Eundo (It Grows as it Goes.)— 
AREA, 121,666 sq. mi.; rank, 4th—POPULATION 
531,818; rank, 42nd. 


New Mexico, in the southwestern part of the 
United States, is bounded on the north by 
Colorado, on the east by Oklahoma and Texas, on 
the south by Texas and Mexico, and on the west 
by Arizona. The Rocky Mountains run north and 
south through the center; the eastern part is of 
the flatter tableland of which Texas forms also a 
part, and in the south are desert-like plains, broken 
by gaunt peaks. The mirage is an interesting phe- 
nomenon in this section. The central-western por- 
tion is drained by the Rio Grande and the eastern 
districts by the Pecos River. Elevations range from 
3,000 feet in the southeastern portion to almost 
14,000 feet at the summit of the highest mountains. 
The Continental Divide runs north and south 
through the western portion of the State. 

The climate is dry, stimulating, with an annual 
rainfall of from seven to 16 inches and a State 
average of 14.46 inches. Mean temperature for the 
year is about 50 degrees. with 100 degrees of heat 
not infrequent on the plains in the summer. © 

Mineral production includes copper, petroleum 
and coal; also gold, silver, lead, zinc. There is 
much granite, sandstone, limestone and clay prod- 
ucts produced. Turquoise is found in four locali- 
ties; and traces of platinum are found in the sands. 

Tne United States Geological Survey estimates 
that the undeveloped coal lands contain 192,000- 
000,000 tons, and that there are also 33,000,000 tons 
of gypsum. % 

The State is largely agricultural and principal 
crops are corn, wheat, potatoes, grain sorghums 
and cotton. All the cereals and vegetables, sugar 
beets and much fruit are raised. 

Irrigation is an important agrarian factor, and 
the major dams and reservoirs for impounding 
water include Elephant Butte on the Rio Grande, 
Conchas Dam on the Canadian River, El Vado Dam 
on the Chama River, Alamogordo, Avalon and 
McMillan Dams on the Pecos River. There are 
many cattle on the ranges, and the annual wool 
clip is important. ‘ ; 

More than 11 percent of the State is embraced 
in seven National Forests, which provide a major 
industry in timber, and extensive recreational fa- 
cilities, including big game hunting and trout fish- 
ing. More than 8,500,000 acres of land are in- 
cluded in the big timber areas, the most important 
Lea ea trees being ponderosa pine and Doug- — 

s fir, - , 

The State University is in Albuquerque; other. 
institutions of higher education are New Mexico 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, State 
College; New Mexico School of Mines, Socorro. 
There are two Teachers Colleges and the New 
Mexico, Military Institute, a Junior College, in, 
Roswell. “4 

Santa Fe, after St. Augustine, Fla., is the oldes' 
town in the United States and was settled by the 
Spanish (1605). 

New Mexican pueblo villages are of interest to 
scientist and tourist alike. The golden age of 
pueblo construction began (900 A.D.) and 
flourished for 300 years. Ruins of these com- 
munity dwellings, often containing as many as 
1,200 rooms, may be seen today. Some examples 
of pueblo architecture are still_ standing and 
in daily use by the Indians at Taos and other 
pueblos. The Pueblo Indians evolved a drama, a 
Treligicn and a system of government so advanced _ 
that they were called savages only because they 
had not developed a written language. They still 
hold strange dances and ceremonials, prayers for 
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rain and thanks for crops, weird rites which at- 
tract the curious from all over the world. — 

In all, there are eighteen Indian Pueblos in the 
State, in addition to the reservations of the Navajo, 
Jicarilla Apache, Ute and Mescalero Apache. The 
Navajos live on the world’s largest reservation, 
16,000,000 acres, and are noted for their handi- 
crafts, silversmithy and weaving. ‘The Pueblos are 
skilled in ceramics. é 

The Aztec National Monument contains an in- 
teresting cluster of pre-historic ruins, The large 
‘beams which support the ceilings were cut and 
dressed with stone tools, and are interesting 
examples of Stone Age work. 

The Great White Sands near Alamogordo are 
almost 100% pure gypsum and even the field mice 
wear coats as white as ermine on the White Sands, 
but rainfall produces strange lakes, sometimes 
erimson red. Not far from Alamogordo is the 
highest golf course in the world, where the 
poorest drive is at least 9,000 ft. above sea level. 

Other National Monuments within the State in- 
clude Chaco Canyon, which, like Aztec, embraces a 
remarkable pre-historic Indian ruin; Bandelier, 
last stronghold of the cliff-dwellers in Frijoles 
Canyon; Capulin Mountain, embracing one of the 
world’s most perfect volcanic cones; El Moro, where 
the conquistadores inscribed their names and deeds 
in the seventeenth century; Gran Quivira, scene 
of two seventeenth century Spanish mission pete 
and Gila Cliff Dwellings, another of the great cli 


_ Tuins in the Southwest. 


Carlsbad Caverns are openings made by, water 
in a massive rock known as the Carlsbad lime- 
stone. This limestone was formed originally in a 
shallow inland extension of the ocean. some 200 
million years ago, Although it has been the subject 
of extensive explorations, the size of the Carlsbad 
Caverns is not yet known. Already many miles of 
Passages and chambers have been explored, and 
further mileage is continually being conquered. 
How far the caverns extend under the Guadalupe 
Mountains no one knows. 

Carlsbad Caverns National Park is 
throughout the year. Temperature in the caverns 
Temains stationary at 56 degrees Fahrenheit, 
summer and winter. 

As a recreational vacationland, New Mexico 
offers some of the few remaining wilderness areas 
in the United States. In the national forests, sum- 
mer activities include picnicking, hiking, riding, 
camping and fishing; and in winter, a dozen de- 
veloped winter sports areas call to still another 
class of out-door enthusiasts. From the range 
country have come the dude ranch and the roded; 
the tiny. Spanish-American villages provide fiestas 
with a distinct old-word charm. Six of the seven 
life zones found on the North American continent 
are present in New Mexico, making its climate as 
varied as its terrain. Cool summers and mild win- 
ters are the rule, with most sections enjoying from 
75 to 80 percent possible sunshine. Big game 
hunting, in season, includes bear, deer, antelope, 
elk and turkey, There is no closed season on 


mountain lion, 
New York 


CAPITAL, Albany—Empire State—STATE 
FLOWER, Rose—MOTTO: Excelsior (Higher, More 
Elevated)—AREA, 49,576 sq. mi.;. rank, 
POPULATION, 13,479,142; rank, Ist. 


New York, the Empire State, since 1820 the most 
populous in the Union, is bounded on the west and 
north by Lake Erie, Lake Ontario, and Canada; 
on the east by Vermont, Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut; and on the south by the Atlantic Ocean, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

_Zhe Dutch discovered the Hudson Valley (1609) 
Settled it (1624) and ruled New Netherlands (un- 
til 1664). Meanwhile the French discovered Lake 
Champlain (1609) and laid claim to what is now 
northern and western New York. The English 
(1664) seized New Netherlands, named it New 
York, and after a century of conflict drove out the 
French (1763). Severed from the British Empire 
in the War for Independence, New York adopted 
a@ State constitution (April 20, 1777), joined the 
Confederation (1778) as one of the original Thir- 
teen States, and, by ratifying the Constitution 
(July 26, 1788) became a member of the United 
States. George Washington was inaugurated as 
ao President in New York City (April 30, 


Paes the Ae aaa Lie quettbern, 
estern portion of the State were quickly popu- 
lated. The completion of the Erie Canai (igs) 
followed shortly by the railroad brought an era 
of industrial prosperity, and New York became a 
leading center of lumbering (about 1850) and 
Albany o thriving market. The industry gradually 
declined and now the State imports large quanti- 
ties of lumber. : 

New York was originally covered with forests— 
great stands of white pine; red spruce, pine and 
hemlock in the Adirondacks and Catskills, and 


open 


central and 
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beech, brick, wc eal piskorts chestnut an 
ash in the valleys and on the hills. ie | 
Topographically New York is mountainous) 
the east and level or hilly in the central ‘an 
western parts. About half of the boundary | 
water. Mount Marcy, 5,344 feet, is the highe: 
elevation. The waters of all the rivers finally drae 
into the Atlantic. Nearly all geological formation 
are present. The chief minerals are salt, irom 
sandstone, limestone, fire clay, marble, graniti 
slate, gypsum, talc, gas; oil and cement. a: 
Industrial revolution and the rise of the faz 
tory system, augmented by water, steam am 
electric power, and later influenced by | 
Barge Canal, automobile highways and air route 
the Port of Albany and the superior facilities 
the Port a New oe the preaters iy bees 
gave the Empire State a primacy in manufa 
ing and commerce. The State ranks high in th 
production of clothing, textiles, foods, sugar Ty 
fining, meat packing, liquors and tobacco, pring 
ing and metal and chemicals; ranks second only | 
California in grape production and fruit orchar 
cover many acres. ¥ | 
New York has about 800 wiles of navigable ocea 
lake and river waterways, the State being Re dq 
trated by the New York State Barge Canal (Erie 
State owned and operated, through which thee 
is capacity for the passage annually of 20,000,00 
tons of freight. The canal also connects with Lak 
Champlain so that inland tonnage may move ba 
tween New York City, Buffalo, about 500 mil 
northwestward on Lake Erie, Oswego, on 3 
Ontario, the ports on Lake Champlain northwaz 
so far as Rouses Point at the Canadian bordes 
and on into the St. Lawrence River, besides 
several interior New York State points on othe 
minor canal routes. z 
New York ranks high in its transportation faci 
ities. The Barge Canal connects the Great Laki 
with the Atlantic Ocean in New York City; stes 
railroads operate for 8,270 miles within the bow 
ders of New York State; and there is also a new 
work of modern, improved, hard-surfaced higit 


ways. : i 
The State’s 54 institutions of higher learnizt 
include Columbia University, New York Unive: 
sity, College of the City of New York, Corne 
University, Syracuse University, University / 
Rochester, Hamilton College, Union Universitil 
Colgate University, Buffalo University, St. Law 
rence University, Hobart College, College of Se 
Francis, Fordham University, Rensselaer P 
technic Institute, and scores of specia; schooj 
suited to every requirement in letters, science, er 
gineering, finance, economics, sociology. and 4 
At West Point, on the Hudson above New You 
City, is the United States Military Academy, The 
foe 16 State Teachers Colleges and 13 Junior Gok 
eges. re | 
New York as a vacation land possesses variow 
regions of unsurpassed natural beauty. Recre:z 
tional attractions are to be found widely at 
numerously in mountains, seashore, lakes, riven 
waterfalls, farm lands, and in great cities like =! 
York. In addition, the State maintains a splen » 


erns are only a few of the points of interes 
thousands of natiy ¢ 


Lake George, stretching 32 miles between sky) 
Jesuit mission en ie 
siona: er ma: 
tyred by the Indians and canonized by the Cathol: 
American saint. qi: 

Lake Placid is an internationally known summ 
and winter resort. 
Hovenberg Olympic Bobsled run, designed and cot 
structed by 
Commission. Here also are toboggan slides; ska’ 


Manhattan Island is bounded on the west b 
the Hudson River, on the south by the Upper Baw] 
on the east by the East River, which connects ¢hit 
Upper Bay with Long Island Sound, and on th 
north by the small waterway known as the Hari 
lem River, which connects the Hudson with thi 
East River. The traveler coming by sea to ew 
York enters the Lower Bay by a dredged channe 
finds deep water in the Narrows between the Lowe: 
Bay and the Upper Bay, and by an inspection On 
the map may note the deep water of the Uppe: 
Bay & and in the Hudson River adjoining Manhattaai 


' 


‘The importance of New. York as the seaport 
Which handles the great bulk of the tonnage com- 
mg to the United States is because the Hudson is 
drowned river. The coast line of the region at 
he mouth of the river has subsided, and the for- 
mer course of the river has been traced seaward 
‘or approximately 100 miles by soundings across 
Continental Shelf. The eiltang u of the Lower 
Say with sediments brought south by the Hudson 
the action of the tides have made necessary the 
ing of the Ambrose Channel in the Lower 
ne se This provides a depth of 40 ft. for vessels 
mtering the port, and almost unlimited anchorage 
iS available in the Upper Bay, as well as docking 
latilities of the first rank in Manhattan and 
Brooklyn and along the New Jersey shore opposite 
anhattan Island. 
fe topographic features of the New York City 
egion show small relief. Between the Hudson Riv- 
» the East River and Long Island, there is-a 
wies of fiat-topped ridges whose @irection is in 
feneral parallel with that of the Hudson River and 
phe alignment of Manhsttan Island itself. The alti- 

Ges toward the northern Nmits of this section 

e 300 ft. or more. 

Along the west bank of the Hudson River are the 
Palisades, a ridge of resistant rock, the cliff faces 
Df which viewed from points along the east bank 
bf the Hudson are of superb beauty and constitute 
he most imposing scenic feature of the New York 
City +o gee They may be seen to good advantage 

mg the whole course of Riverside Drive. 

The chief economic interests of the State are the 
national and international financial community of 

York boing the foreign commerce in New York 
bor, now the heaviest in the world; the large 
hufacturing, and the rich agricultural resources. 
‘Because of the demands of the large urban popu- 
tion, agriculture is a huge industry in New York. 
he leading nie of farming is dairying and the 
fate ranks high in production of cheese. Fruits 
vegetables are grown extensively. Principal 
ps in recent years have been corn, wheat, oats, 
ley, hay, apples, peaches, pears, cherries, 
pes, cabbage (New York leads in cabbage pro- 

on), onions, potatoes, beans, buckwheat, 
ple sugar, maple syrup. 
The City of New York, with its universities, 
id other schools, its cathedrals, churches, mu- 
ms, libraries, hotels, palaces, sky scrapers, 

Ways and bridges, its parks and driveways, is 
6 of the great wonders of the modern world. The 

st ships in the world are a part of its com- 
ce. Approximately 175,000 visitors enter and 
ave every day. Food and clothing are brought to 
he inhabitants from every part of the globe. It is 
me of the three great money cities of the earth. 

ny points of terest in New York City are 
the Almanac at greater 


ui 


elsewhere in 


gth. 

@oney Island, Brooklyn, is an internationally 
known seaside playground on the Atlantic Ocean 
with five miles of bathing beach, a boardwalk and 
multiple amusement devices. Brighton and Man- 
iattan Beaches, adjoining Coney Island, attract 

thousands of bathers, 
ng Island is one of the best known summer 
all-year regions in the East. It has many 
1 us bathing beaches including Riis Park, 
Rockaway, within the limits of and maintained 
iby the City of New York; Long Beach and Jones 
‘Beach. Southampton is the scene of a noted 
sciety colony, and like other exclusive resorts on 
Yaw North and South Shore, has a private 
: eesand (Rich d) has mber of sum 
ten Islan chmon a nu um- 
Brronunt beaches, chief of which is Midland. 
ers include South, Graham, Woodland, New 
‘and Oakwood beaches, all on Lower New York 
, an indentation of the Atlantic Ocean. 


North Carolina 


? Raleigh—Tar Heel State or Old North 
eee TATE FLOWER, Dogwood—MOTTO: Esse 
Buam Videri (To Be Rather Than to Seem)— 
AREA, 52,712 sq. mi.; rank, 2ith—POPULATION, 
571,623; rank, 11th. 
orth Carolina, a South Atlantic State, of the 
‘Original Thirteen, is bounded on the north by Vir- 
zinia, on the east by the Atiantic Ocean, on the 
pth by the Atlantic, South Carolina and Georgia, 
nd on the west by South Carolina and ting tn wand 

e topography of the State consists 0 ree 
Fone Epocae the coastal plain, the central Pied- 


y the moun 
the 
) is th 


first measured the 
his life exploring 
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in North Carolina, principally the French Broad, 
Catawba, Yadkin, Roanoke, Tar and Neuse. 

Great Smoky Mountains National Park com- 
prises 714 square miles of mountain beauty in 
extreme northwestern portion of the State, 
about half in North Carolina and half in Ten- 
nessee. The park is 54 miles long and 19 miles 
wide. The Great Smokies meander through the 
park for 71 miles and for 36 consecutive miles 
are more than 5,000 feet-in altitude. There are 
16 peaks in the park more than 6,000 feet high. 
The area contains more than 200,000 acres of vir- 
gin hardwoods of which some 50,000 acres are 
of red spruce, the largest stand of this spruce on 
the continent. There are 56.5 miles of motor 
roads, 25 miles of secondary roads and 510 miles 
of horse and foot trails within the park, also 600 
miles of trout streams. 

North Carolina is primarily an agricultural State, 
although it has many important industries, par- 
ticularly the manufacture of cigarettes, cotton 
goods and knit goods. 

Agricultural produce is varied. The State leads 
in tobacco production, growing 70 per cent of 
all the bright leaf cigarette crop produced in the 
United States, for which the farmers receive an 
average of $150,000,000 a year. Cotton and cotton 
seed rank next, the yield valued at approximately 
$39,000,000 yearly. Corn, which ranks third, has 
more acres planted to that than any other single 
crop; it amounts to about $35,000,000 yearly. 
Other crops in the order of their importance are 
hay, Peanuts, commercial truck crops, sweet po- 
tatoes, Irish potatoes, peaches and apples. North 
Carolina ranks third in the nation in the value 
of its farm crops. 

A great variety of minerals is found in North; 
Carolina, principally clay products, mica, barytes, 
kyanite, talc, kaolin, olivine and coal. It is the 
country’s chief source of mica, feldspar and resi- 
dual kaolin clay. There are also several rare 
minerals such as monazite and zircon, used 
the manufacture of incandescent light mantles, 
columbite, allamite and wolframite. 

Asheville, with an elevation of 2,300 feet, is a 
popular resort city. A point of interest nearby is 
the Biltmore House, palatial mansion built at:a 
cost of several million dollars by the late George 
W. Vanderbilt and now open to ithe public. Be- 
cause of its magnitude, remarkable grounds and 
gardens, paintings, antiques, and other objects of 
art, Biltmore House is unique among country es- 
tablishments in America. F 

In Charlotte was signed the first American Dec- 
laration of Independence (May 20, 1775), antedat- 
ing the national Declaration by more than a year. 

In the St. James Episcopal Church, Wilmingtcn, 
is a 450-year-old painting of Christ taken from a 
pirate ship in the old town of Brunswick across 
South River (1748). : 

The long windswept barrier beach of North 
Carolina—including Cape Hatteras, so-called 
“graveyard of the Atlantic’? has been developed 
into a vast park and recreational area. Eventu- 
ally the area will include 100,000 acres and_ will 
take in a series of narrow islands running from 
near the Virginia State line southward to a 
coke Inlet. Roanoke Island, inside the border 
and historically important as the site of the first 
English colony in America (1585), will be in- 
eluded as will Kill Devil Hill National Memorial 
the site of the first mechanical airplane flight 
by the Wright Brothers (1903). The Roanoke 
Island settlement became the ‘‘Lost Colony”’ of the 
Roanoke. Virginia Dare was born there (Aug. 18, 
1587), the first white child of English parentage 
born in the New World. The first Christian awe 
tismal sacrament known to have been adminis- 
tered in America took piace on Roanoke Island 
bea the baptism of the friendly Indian chief 
Manteo. 

Extending 500 miles from the Atlantic Ocean to 
the Great Smoky Mountains, Norfh Carolina is 
known as “Variety Vacationland’’. Its moderate 
climate permits year ‘round recreational activity. 

The Great Smoky Mountains National Park, Pis- 
gah and Nantahala National Forests, Mt. Mitchell 
and other State tion are in the West. In them 
trails, camps and trout-stocked streams abound. 
Wild boar, bear, dear and small game are hunted 
in season. The Cherokee Indian Reservation, open 
to visitors, is in the Smokies. There are dude 
ranches and many children’s camps. 

Pinehurst and Southern Pines, in the south cen- 
tral section, and Tryon, in the west, are winter 
resorts. Golf is played the year around, 

The State has 300 miles of beaches, including the 
famed Outer Banks section of which Hatteras is 
the center. Lake Mattamuskeet and the Currituck 
section are famous for wildfowl and bass. 

North Carolina was next to last of the Thirteen 
Original Colonies (1789) to enter the Union, de- 
manding 2 clause guaranteeing religious freedom 
before ratifying the constitution, Fort Fisher, at 
the mouth of the Cape Fear River, was the scene 
of the heaviest naval bombardment in the Civil 
War, falling (Jan. 15, 1865). 
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North Carolina’s losses by death in battle, from 
wounds, and from disease surpassed those of any 
other state in the Civil War. 2 

Among the 17 institutions of higher learning are 
the University of North Carolina, the first State 
university in the United States, with three units— 
the university proper in Chapel Hill, the State 
College of Agriculture and Engineering in Raleigh 
and the State College for Women in Greensboro; 

and Duke University, Durham. Others include 
Davidson, Davidson; Guilford, Guilford; Meredith 
College, Raleigh, and Wake Forest, Wake Forest. 
There are five State Teachers Colleges, 12 Negro 
and 19 Junior Colleges. 


North Dakota 


CAPITAL, Bismarck—Sioux State—STATE 
FLOWER, Wild Prairie Rose—MOTTO: Liberty 
and Union, One and Inseparable Now and For- 
ever—AREA, 10,665 sq. mi.; rank, 16th—POPULA- 
TION, 641,935; rank, 39th. 

North Dakota, in the West North Central group, 
is bounded on the north by Canada, on the east by 
Minnesota, on the south by South Dakota, and on 
the west by Montana. It is drained in part by the 
Missouri River and in part by the Red River, which 
stream is the line between North Dakota and Min- 
nesota, and the valley of which, an old lake bed, is 
exceedingly fertile. ‘‘Number One Northern Hard” 
wheat originated there, and is a premium grade 
of that cereal, The suriace in the eastern two- 
thirds is a vast rolling plain, with moderate rain- 
fall but sufficient for the large crops produced each 
year. 

The geographic center be North America is in 
' Pierce County, approximately 50 miles west of 

Devils Lake. 

The State leads in the production of spring 
wheat and rye; of durum wheat and of flax seed. 
Potatoes, wild hay, oats, barley and corn are grown 
extensively. 

A vast proportion ofthe western part is under- 
laid with lignite coal, which is Produced quite 

extensively for domestic as well as foreign con- 
sumption, The State also has two briquetting 
Plants that manufacture briquetts and other by- 
products from lignite. The State to some extent 
_ depends on the mines of other States for its coal 

i supply, but local manufacture increases from year 
: to year., Fine clays adapted to the manufacture 
of pottery are also found in extensive areas of 
western North with two major sources of 
manufacture in existence, a commercial plant in 
Dickinson, and the ceramics department of the 


age was married to Toussant Charbonneau, a 


Services of Charbonneau as guide and interprete 
though he proved of little service to them. When 
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killed. The site of the fort is n 

‘ppp erations in aa is now North Depte Tar: 
ade (as early as 

though the Sic 


Mandans, who figured in the State’s early history 
It was near Medora, a Bad L . 
western part of the State, that eo ai the 
made his headquarters when at 
cabin, made from logs cut along the 
of the Little Missouri River and floated doeeie 
{ edora, has been preserved and stands today on 
ae mene eae EES pee pe th 
, ally named Bad Lands by the In 
the cen? Settlers because’ they were rs ae 
to trave through,’’ this section has been ntiade 
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| these areas 


' versity in the State, 


ih 
accessible by automobile over ali-weather highwa 
The number of Indian tribes who inhabited 
State has varied somewhat because of tribal Cues 
toms but in early history the principal tribes we 
the Mandan, Tne ea Cheyenne and Arikaz 
who were earthlodge dwellers and the Sioux | 
Dakota, Assinboine and Chippewa, who hi 
adopted a nomadic form of life. a} 
The Turtle Mountains of North Dakota a 
known for the greatest variety of song) birds } 
any place of like extent in the United States, 
joint American-Canadian Commission voted | 
set aside 3,000 acres on the northern border | 
these mountains to be known as the Peace Garde 
commemorating the long years of continuous pea 
between Canada and the United States. / 
The University of North Dakota in Grand Fork 
the North Dakota Agricultural College in Farge 
and Jamestown College in Jamestown are amow 
the ‘higher institutions of learning. There are fif 
State Teachers Colleges and three Junior College! 
The State Historical Museum in the Liber 
Memorial Building in Bismarck contains colle 
tions of clothing, hunting. and war equipmers 
household. utensils, ceremonials and other é: 
hibits pertaining to the life and culture of aff 
Indian tribes native to the State, The pione 
collections contain exhibits of pioneer days sud 
as transportation methods, fire arms and stud 
collections from racial groups which make up tit 
population. The bird and mammal life of the Sts 
from the days of the explorer and the fur tradi 
to the present date also is on display in © 
building. / 
The Historical Library has the largest knoy 
collection of books, pamphlets, maps and man’ 
scrints pertaining to the history of North Dako 
and the Northwest, 3 i 
The park system includes six state parks, seve! 
recreational parks and 36 historic sites. Many 
ave been developed in recent yee 
and attract thousands of tourists each year. — 


pealed 1868 
AREA, 41,222 sq. mi.; rank, 34th—POPULATION 


Ohio, an East North Central State; is bounded ¢ 
the north by Michigan and Lake Erie, on the e2 
by Pennsylvania and West Virginia, 
by West Virginia and Kentucky, 
by Indiana. It has no 
being highest in the center, : 
direction to the lake on the north and to the Oh= 
River, a great traffic route, on the southern ‘bounds 
ary line. Its clim 


100 miles up the Muskingum River in the “southif 


\ Manufacturing, mining and oil are the chia 
interests. The iron and steel ore and Teductiox 
and ‘machinery industries lead all others, | 
Clevelan Youngstown, Canton, Steubenvilll 
and Middletown have the ‘principal ‘iron and stee! 
working plants. Manufacturing is extensive | 
other lines, including rubber tires and moto 
vehicles and parts. Meat packing output is ext 
nsive, | 
Ohio leads in limestone and clay pr ctst| 
Other minerals are coal, pig iron, betwolenne p 
sum, salt. 4 
Agriculture is carried on 
cipa. 
hay, tobacco and grapes. 


i 


winter wheat, potatoes: 
Millions of gallons od 


ami University, Oxford; Akron University; Wit 

berg Colle § t hess 
Oberlin Colle eae nic. 
the first ii 
admit negroes ms) 
Wilberforce is an ay Nee a i] 


Colleges and three Junior Colleges. 
Ohio has given the United States five Preside 


Grove, 
junct to 


and most impressive pre-historic effigy on 
merican continent. It is now the Popes 
arvard University.. The largest conical mound 
Ohio is the Miamisburg, 68 ft. high and about 
ft. in circumference. Though a shaft was 
we a short distance from the top, it has never 
en explored. In all of Ohio, there are 1v,000 
punds and 2,000 earth enclosures, many of them 
extensive dimensions. 
Other points of scenic and historic interest are 
e George Rogers Clark Park containing the site 
the Battle of Piqua and birthplace of the 
an chief Tecumseh; the house in which 
es S. Grant was born in Point Pleasant, and 
mas Edison’s birthplace is Milan. Hocking 
uunty contains more places of scenic interest than 
y other in the State. Rock House, Ash Cave, 
idar Falls, Conkles’ Hollow, Old Man’s Cave and 
Natural Bridge at Rockbridge are in this one 
my, all but the latter having been made State 


T 
Other points of interest: Cedar Point, the largest 
ort hotel on the Great Lakes; Lakeside, Ohio’s 
swer to Chautauqua Lake; Put-in-Bay, point of 
y’s Battle of Lake Erie; St. Marys Lake, south- 
pstern Ohio; Indian Lake, northwestern Ohio; 
ickeye Lake, Central Ohio; Gorges & Glens, and 
Dc] River, Cuyahoga County; Jacob’s Ladder, 
hirfield County; Whip Ledges, Cuyahoga County; 
fan State Park, Greene County; Crane & Con- 
s Hollows, Hocking County. ; 
During the Northwest Territo~y regime the Goy- 
mor and judges also constituted the legislative 
dy, and the capitol, in effect, was wherever they 
ppened to be. Governor St. Clair and his aide 
ent to Marietta (July, 1789) and instituted gov- 
mment under the Ordinance. From Marietta St. 
air went to Cincinnati and thence to other cen- 
rs in the territory, organizing “counties” as 
hits of government. He established his head- 
ers (1791) in Cincinnati, which came to be re- 
ded as the capital. Here were organized the ex- 
ditions against the Indians—the disastrous ones 
St. Clair and Harmar, and Wayne’s successful 


Co Sores designated Chillicothe as the capital and 
e legislature met there (Nov. 1799). : 
he village’s- one meeting Ea was Abrams 
= House, a two-story log cabin with a double- 
ker annex. The main floor, where the legisla- 
ire met, was the Athenaeum, used for singing 
hools, dances and Presbyterian Church services; 
f= upper floor was a barroom. The chief duty of 
sergeant-at-arms was to keep enough members 
mstairs to constitute a quorum. is second 
nm was last meeting of the Territorial 
ture in Chio. 
constitution had provided that Chillicothe 
} the capital until 1808, but left the site of the 
nent seat of government for the legislature 
When the people of Muskingum County 
for the State offices (1809) the 
; ture necepted Zanesville as the temporary 
apital. But before moving there it appointed a 
mmission to locate the permanent capital ‘‘not 
40 miles from the common center of 


Oklahoma 


APITAL, Oklahoma City—Sooner State— 
AT AMLOWEE, Mistletoe—MOTTO: Labor 
Vincit (Labor Conquers All Things)— 
oes sq. mi.; rank, 1ith—POPULATION, 
BK 4 , eend. 
‘2 2 

Oklahoma, in the West South Central group, is 
ended on the north by Colorado and Kansas, on 
‘east by Missouri and Arkansas, on the south by 
as, and on the west by Texas and New Mexi : 
surface is a vast rolling plain having a gentle 
Kern and eastern slope and a mean elevation of 


he ra 
ienerelly ‘sufficient in the east. 


“Oklahoma are 
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the Great Salt’ 
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Plains, an area of dazzling white salt six by eight 
miles in size and as level as a table top. This 
gigantic deposit is said to be the residuum of 
@ great, prehistoric inland sea, from which the 
water drained to form the present salt plain. 

Two Territories were combined to make the 
State, Oklahoma and Indian Territory, which was 
the home of the Five Civilized Tribes—Chero- 
kees, Creeks, Choctaws, Chickasaws and Seminoles. 

The more than 30 tribes in Oklahoma compose 
almost one fifth of the Indian population of the 
United States. The dances and festivals range from 
the religio-political Sacred Fire Ceremony of the 
Cherokees, said to have been established more 
than 2,000 years ago, to the modernized Armistice 
Day Celebration of the Osages. There are many 
war dances and peyote dances, Indian fairs and 
festivals, stomp and green corn dances, and scores 
of others, and almost every locality is host to one 
or more of them during the year. 

Oklahoma is primarily agricultural. The State 
leads in the production of broom corn. Other im- 
ported crops are corn, wheat, oats, grain sorghums, 
Potatoes, hay, fruits and cotton. The annual wool- 
clip is great. 

Petroleum was known to exist near Chelsea (1889) 
but there was little development until 1903. 
The famous Glen Pool near Sapulpa was brought 
into production (1906). 

Oil lifted on land owned by Indians, wards of the 
Nation, brought them riches. The Osage Indians 
received $22,000,000 (1926) at the peak of their 
oil riches; each “‘headright’’ drew $13,400. 

Manufactures are few in Oklahoma. The leading 
industry is petroleum refining. Zinc smelters and 
refineries are important, and the flour mills and 
cotton seed oil, cake and meal factories have a 
large output. The lead and natural gas industries 
are important, 

Among the institutions of higher education are 
the University of Oklahoma, in Norman. and the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater. 
Langston is the only Negro university in the State. 
There are six Teacher and 21 Junior Colleges. 

Except for a small strip of land north of Texas, 
that territory now known as Oklahoma was or- 
ganized (1834) as an Indian Territory. ‘White 
People were barred as settlers. Although there was 
a large influx of Indians from other parts of the 
country, a considerable area in the central part of 
the territory remained unoccupied. This section 
Was purchased by the United States Government 
and = to the public (April 22, 1889). More 
than 50,000 persons entered in one day. The State 
has 27 Indian Reservations. 

The No-Man’s Land Strip just north of the 
Texas Panhandle and West of the 100th meridian, 
was a strip of public land west of the Cherokee 
Strip of Indian Territory. Efforts were made to 
include thé strip in Kansas and in New Mexico 
without success. The'people who lived there con- 
sidered it a part of Indian Territory in which it 
was finally included when opened to the public 
(1889). It has been said it was a passageway for 
Indians going eastward or westward. The strip 
is now a part of Oklahoma and has been di- 
vided into three counties, Beaver, Texas and 
Cimarron. 

_A new federal dam across the Salt Fork in Al- 
falfa County will eventually cover all the Great 
Salt Plains, and will be used as a wild game refuge. 
In the Northeast, a dam on Grand River, eighteen 
miles east of Claremore, has many square miles of 
sky-blue water with 1,200 miles of shoreline. 
Highways south from the Grand River Dam wind 
through the pines among the Sawtooth Mountains 
with gorgeous views and landscapes. Streams in 
the Kiamichi Mountains, in the southeast section, 
are stocked with bass and perch, 

In the central part of the State, Sulphur with a 
great flowing well, a magnificent plume of water 
and Platt National Park with springs, fine drives 
and camping grounds often entertain as many as 
20,000 vieltene a day. Sulphur, Claremore and 
Guthrie have flowing mineral waters with well 
equipped bathing facilities which are patronized 
by many people afflicted with rheumatism, 
arthritis and faulty circulation. 

In the Southwest among the Wichita Mountains 
are 25 lakes and dams which offer boating, fishing 
and camping sites. 


The State is ideal for quail hunting and in sea-- 


son, deer, wild turkeys and waterfowl are plentiful. 


Oregon 


APITAL, Salem—Beaver State—STATE FLOW- 
EN Oregon Grape—MOTTO: The Union—AREA, 
96,981 sq. mi.; rank, 9th—POPULATION, 1,089, - 
684; rank, 34th. 
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etches of semi-arid lands of the southeastern 
eure with a touch here and there of almost desert. 
The coast climate is salutary. never very cold, 
and seldom very hot. That part of the State east 
of the Cascade Range, drier and often colder, is a 
ast plateau. ; 
i It has important navigation facilities—the Co- 
lumbia River flowing into the Pacific with a width 
at the mouth of about 14 miles, the river car- 
rying tonnage along the whole of the 490 miles 
of its seaward course from the Washington line; 
and the Snake, running along the northern half of 
the eastern boundary, already conveying much 
traffic and being susceptible of greater development, 
The Bonneville Dam, a gigantic power and 
navigation | project, is situated on the Columbia 
River at Bonneville, 42 miles east of Portland. 
It has created a deep lake 50 miles inland to The 
Dalles on which ocean-going vessels may navigate, 
Into Oregon pour the products of ‘“Ihe Inland 
Empire,” a region comprising 250,000 square miles 
in Eastern Oregon, Eastern Washington and 
Northern Idaho, the Columbia being the waterway 
outlet, and the railways following the water grades 
from the Empire through the Columbia River 
Gorge to Portland, the ‘‘Rose City,’’ which is 
actually on the Willamette River, ten miles from 
the Columbia, but economically on the Columbia. 
The, part of Oregon west from the Cascade 
Mountain range, which has peak elevations up +o 
‘more than 11,000 feet, is slashed north and south 
by the Coast Range, a very aged ridge now eroded 
ito lower levels. The whole of the western one- 
third of the State has abundant rainfall. 
Oregon has almost one-half of the more than 
one trillion feet of timber standing in the three 
Coast States, Oregon, Washington, and California. 
Some af the trees are more than 300 feet h In 
the southwest are found forests of the redwoods, 
with at least 20. other varieties of timber in 
abundance, some of it excellent for furniture 
manufacture, which is a considerable industry. 
The cut of timber is the second in the United 
States, Washington only exceeding. The lumber 
cut pyereges more than 3,000,000,000 board feet 
annually. a 
The State produces walnuts, and, in the Willa- 
mette Valley, filberts. Long-fiber flax is grown in 
the Salem’ district, which is also the) fruit, berry, 
and canning region. The State leads in the produc- 
| tion of hops. Other crops are winter wheat, oats, 
nee an potatoes. The annual wool-clip is abun- 


ant. 

‘The salmon fisheries, centering in Astoria, at the 
mouth of the Columbia, are among the world’s 
greatest. 

Although undeveloped, all the basic minerals are 
found in Oregon. old, silver and copper are 
mined, with also stores of lead, oil, quicksilver, 
chromic iron ore, platinum, and all the clays. The 
gold output exceeds $2,000,000 a year. 
| The 11 State institutions of higher education 
include the University of Oregon in Eugene, State 
College in Corvallis, and Reed College in Portland. 
There are two Junior Colleges. 

The Columbia Highway, unexcelled for scenic 
beauty, running up the river from Portland: Mt. 
Hood (11,245 ft.) the highest point in the State. 
Other lofty mountains, and Crater Lake, 6,000 ft. 
up in the Cascade Mountains, are points of tour- 
ist_ interest. ‘ 

Crater Lake, in Crater Lake National Park, re- 
Poses in what was once a gigantic volcano. Of an 
unusual sapphire blue, it is six miles in diameter 
and 2,000 feet oaer 4 

Carrying sea letters granted by George Wash- 

‘ington, Captain Robert Gray in his ship, the 
Columbia (May 11, 1792), sailed into the river 
ba) is named after his vessel. He gave 
United, States by right of discovery sound argu- 
ment for claiming the vast region drained by the 
river—the Oregon country. 

Through President Thomas Jefferson’s efforts 
Lewis and Clark were commissioned to explore the 
country (1803). They reached the mouth of the 
Columbia (Nov, 11, 1805); built Fort Clatsop, a 
site near where’ Astoria stands today. The ruins 
of a cairn where they reduced salt from sea water 
may be visited ¥ Seaside. \ 

John Jacob Astor’s Pacific Fur company (Apr 
1811) established a fort, the beginning SP ASE 
a fell into British hands during the War of 

A provisional government was formed = 
Pt ed cae 

’ e ter! al government of the Oregon i 
was proclaimed (March 3, 1849), | 6°" COUntry 


Pennsylvania 


CAPITAL, Harrisburg—Keystone Stat 

FLOWER, Mountain PTaurcl- MOTTO. Waetoe 

Liberty and Independence—AREA, 45,333 sq. mi.: 

rank, 32nd—POPULATION, 9,900,180; rank, 2nd. 
The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 

Middle Atlantic group, Hf o eab te te 


Lake Erie and New York, on the east by New 


United States—Descriptive; Oregon, Pennsylvania 


is bounded on the north by | 


| 
} 
S| 
i | 
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York and New Jersey, on the south. by Delaware 
Maryland and West Virginia, and on. the west E 
von eg ts end Ohio. It'is one of the Thirtee: 
Ori States. 4 e 
It is of varied topography, like most Atlant) 
States, having leveler lands to the east, and rising 
to higher altitudes to the westward. The Ap 
palachian range traverses the central part fron 
northeast to southwest, a higher mountain regioid 
being in the extreme west, and another lower plail 
Tunning down to the shores of Lake Erie. It he 
rivers portant in navigation—the Susquehanha 
the Delaware and the Allegheny and the Mononge 
hela, which unite at Pittsburgh to form the Ohid 
The Commonwealth’s mountains and lakes af, 
well adapted to winter sports. == un 
The Commonwealth has built its industries 
largely on the basic elements. It produces nearl! 
half the steel of the country, shipping it to aa 
parts of the world. Pittsburgh is the center of thi 
greatest metal production ever attained in one Io 
cality. Its supplies of iron ore come mostly from 
Minnesota, and its operations have made mor 
millionaires than any other single industrial cente 
in the country. The perfected tonnage from Pitts 
burgh is the heaviest, excepting at New York ani 
Chicago. Electrical goods and equipment are madi 
in Pittsburgh in large quantity. f 
ie bituminous coal annual output averages ape 
proximately 100,000,000 tons; anthracite average 
more than 51,000,000 tons; and the Commoni 
wealth produces high-grade petroleum, iron ore, pi 
iron, steel for rails and structural purposes, lime 
slate, and other metals and minerals. Ua 
Scranton is the greatest hard coal center of 
country, and makes much steel. ; 
Pennsylvania leads in the production of buck! 
wheat. Other important crops are winter wheae 
Tye, oats, corn, potatoes, tobacco, apples, peache= 
rine ea tional, facilities | the 
-In educational facilities Commonwealtitj 
ranks high. The institutions’ of higher edues 
tion include the University of Pennsylvania i, 
Philadelphia (founded in 1740); Washington ane 
Jefferson in Washington (founded 1780): Pennsyli 
vania State College; University of Pittsburgh 
Carnegie Institute of Technology in Pittsburght 
Lafayette College, Easton; Lehigh University: 
Bethlehem; Temple University, Philadelphia 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg; Dickinson Go 
lege, Carlisle; Franklin and Marshall College 
Lancaster; Allegheny College, Meadville; Duquesn& 
College, Pittsburgh; Grove City College, Groy 
A ee eet College, Haverford; Swarthmors 


Swarthmore. There are 14 colleges 
women, including Bryn Mawr, Pittsburgh = 
Chambersburg. Lincoin University and Cheyne 


Training School for Teachers are for Nes 
There are 13 State Teach a 
Supior Gelleges. chers Colleges and sever 
ennsylvania was named in honor of r 
William Penn, the founder of the provinces oT 
Ham Penn, a Quaker, received a charter (1681! 
from Charles II of Great Britain for land {i 
America that was given the name of ““Pensilvania | 
(Penn’s Woods) by the King. The name “Pensilil 
vania’’ was used for many years by William Pen 
and his sons, Thomas and Richard, to designati 
the province. The grant was made in_settlemen: 
of a debt of 16,000 pounds which King Charles! ant 
the British Government owed Admiral Penn. Thi 
charter was granted (March 4, 1681). a 
The founder of the province convened a Genere 
Assembly in Chester (Dec. 4, 1682) when thre! 
laws were enacted during a session of four day: 
The province and territories (Pennsylvania am 
Delaware) were divided into three counties each 
Philadelphia, Chester and Bucks for the forme 
and New Castle, Kent and Sussex for the lates 
The first General Assembly was convened 
preclametion. issued es) the proprietor who s 
E} e assemblage was 
ony of the eerie : eo tees 
enn granted three charters; one 
partes MAE) fees poe i a sy 
overned under the latter charter un 
the Constitution of 1776 was. fram \ th 
fee of bate eed ae ao cine 5, } 
enn’s invitation to Continental Eur rie 
come to his province brought to Penneyivanine 
mixture of English, Scotch-Irish, Scotch, Iristt! 
Welsh, Dutch, French, Swedish and German, | 
The terms ‘‘Commonwealth”’ as applied to’ th! 
province and ‘‘General Assembly”’ as the officiz 
oaiori he ae body of Pennsylyanie}} 
a enn ori 
stitution in force’. ape ey a 
‘Pennsylvan | 


The United States was born on 
adopted the Articles cf 


poe oy OS pets Ae 
onfede: on; e Declaration of dence’ 
was written and signed there; the ‘Treaty nf pened 
enn ee che Hevaiationary wet was Yatified il} 
Ey and there also lai iO 
of the United States formulated. -CnStie j 
e Commonwealth is rich in hi ‘lan 
marks, including Valley Forge and the Ba efielli 
of Gettysburg, now Wational shrines. — °_ 


all res‘s 


4 


The site of Benjamin Franklin’s original printing 
lop in Philadelphia was marked (May 4, 1938) 
th a bronze tablet, cemented into the sidewalk 
front of a building at 135 Market street, Phila- 
Uphia. In the time of Franklin it was 51 High 


pennsylvania is drained by three important river 
stems: the Delaware in the east, the Susaque- 
mma in the middle, and the Ohio in the west; 
dt mninor systems; the Potomac in the 
ddie south, Lake Erie in the northwest, and the 
pnesee in the middle north section. Natural lakes 
d ponds are relatively small and are found in 
i¢ glacial areas in the northern part of the 
mmonwealth, more especially in the northeast 
rtion. The largest is Conneaut Lake in Crawford 
inty, with an area of 928 acres. The largest 
ficial body of water is the Pymatuning Lake in 
‘awitord County, covering 17,200 acres, built to 
igulate the flow of the Shenango and Beaver 


vers. 

he first water works system operated in Penn- 
Vania was built to supply Schaefferstown, in 
banon County (1732). The first water works 
mping ant was built in Bethlehem (i754). 
nd the third system to be built was a steam 
mpiiug plant in Philadelphia (1801). 

he Pennsylvania Turnpike, a 160-mile long au- 
mobile highway from Harrisburg to Pittsburgh 

completed (July, 1940) at a cost of $70,000,000. 

slation was passed (1941) to extend the Turn- 
use to the Ohio state line. An extension to Phila- 
biphia was authorized (1940). 


3 Rhode Island 


CAPITAL, Providence—Little Rhody—STATE 
OW Em, Viclet MOTTO: Hope—AREA, 1,214 sa. 
} rank, 48th—POPULATION, 713,346; rank, 


Rhode Island, smallest of States, of the Original 
hirteen, and in New England, is bounded on the 

h and east by Massachusetts, on the south by 

Atlantic Ocean and on the west by Connecticut. 
ith 674.2 persons per square mile, it is the most 
nsely populated State. It exceeds all others in 
Br capita industrial output; it is 91.6 per cent 


The textile mills account for nearly half the 
of the products, and the state has important 
y factories. The first cotton spinning works 

F this country were established in Pawtucket in 

he 18th century. Providence, Woonsocket, and 

icket are the chief centers of industry. 

The State enjoys extensive educational facilities, 
fh Brown University, Rhode Island State Col- 
8: Rhode Island College of Education and Provi- 

ence College among the important institutions. 

ere are two State Teachers Colleges. 

Newport, on Narragansett Bay, has been for 
fades a famous watering place. The Astors, 

anderbilts, Goelets and other New York families 

Wwe mansions there. Eastons Beach is the cen- 

sx of Newport’s summer activities, though an 

exclusive colony is found at Baileys Beach on the 
n Drive. 
The val War College is in Newport. 
ne Eroerion Cup Races are sailed off Newport, 
nd many other regattas are held there. 
“Many of the early settlers in Rhode Island em- 


) ‘commissions or letters of marque to capture 


ia 


judged legally seized were 

alty Court, and uJ their cargoes and the 
rtioned among the owners, Officers 
tstanding financial successes in the 
pods tlend, Ba'at Se8O6or the Vigilant, #2808) 
Wi faut : 1,930; and many famous 


am, la waste and de- 
; county for oF eines miles up 
@ Wyopoke River, capturing the fort and sacking 
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The first settlement in Rhode Island was made 
by Roger Williams (1636). Banished for his polit- 
ical and religious opinions, to escape deportation 
to England he fied in the winter to the shores of 
Narragansett Bay, where he founded Providence. 
The second settlement was made at Portsmouth by 
William Coddington and his associates (1638), the 
third at Newport by Coddington and seceders from 
Portsmouth (1639); these two islands uniting 
(1640) under a single government. The fourth 
settlement was made in Warwick by Samuel Gor- 
ton (1642). 

These four settlements united under_a patent 
granted (1643-44) to form the Colony of Providence 
Plantations. When (1651) Coddington obtained a 
commission appointing him governor for life of 
the islands of Rhode Island and Conanicut, the 
infant colony was disrupted, the two islands be- 
ing governed by Gov. Coddington, while the 
mainland, Providence and Warwick, continued as 
the Colony of Providence Plantations, but with the 


revocation of eons commission (1654) the — 


colony was reunited. 

The General Assembly of Rhode Island adopted 
(May 4, 1776, four months before the American 
Declaration of Independence) a resolution re- 
nouncing allegiance to the British King and gov- 
ernment. The vote was almost unanimous. 

The official name of the State (since July 20, 
1776) is ‘‘The State of Rhode Island and Provi- 
dence Plantations.”’ 

It was in Pawtucket that Samuel Slater, after 
working for a time in the cotton spinning mill of 
Moses Brown, designed new machines and began 
the first real cotton manufacturing plant in the 
United States (1790). Old Slater Mill, restored to 
its original appearance, is a point of tourist inter- 
est. In Providence, on North Main Street, is the 
oldest Baptist Church in America (founded 1775). 


South Carolina 


CAPITAL. Columbia—Palmetto State—STATE 
FLOWER, Yellow Jessamine—MOTTO: Dum Spiro, 
Spero (While I breathe, I hope); also Animus 
Opibusque Parati (Prepared in Spirit and Wealth, 
or Ready With Minds and RKesources)—AREA, 
31,055 sq. mi.; rank, 39th—POPULATION, 1,899,- 
804; rank, 26th. “ 5 

South Carolina, in the South Atlantic group, of 
the Original Thirteen States, is bounded on the 
north by North Carolina, on the southeast by the 
Atlantic Ocean, on the southwest by Georgia. Its 
topography is, like that of North Carolina, moun- 
tainous, 3,548 ft. the maximum, in the western 
part, a plateau in the central strip, and low-lying 
and sandy toward the 200-mile sea front. ; 

The climate westward is comparatively cool, in 
the central part medium, and nearer the coast sub- 
tropical and humid. 

Tobacco, cotton, rice are the chief crops. Corn, 
oats, sweet potatoes, peanuts, peaches also grown. 

The forests supply lumber to the East and South, 
principally yellow pine. Turpentine is an abundant 

roduct. 

; The principal minerals are phosphate rock, gran- 
ite, clay products, gold, silver, manganese, iron 
ore, lime, and monazite. i 

There are 15 institutions of higher learning 
The University of South Carolina in Columbia is 
the leading higher educational institution, Clemson 
Agricultural College being next. There are 12 Negro 
Colleges and four Junior Colleges. 

Lucas Vasguez de Ayllon of Hispaniola secured 
(Dec. 1520) a license from Spain and sent out 
a caravel under Francisco Gordillo to explore 
the continent of America north of the St. Johns 
River, Florida. Several months later Gordillo fell 
in with another caravel under Pedro de Quexos, 
and together they sailed up the coast to the mouth 
of the Cape Fear River, where they landed (June 
30, 1521) and claimed the country in the name of 
Ayllion and Spain. They also carried off many 
Indians into captivity to sell as slaves. Soon after 
this Ayllon went to Spain and (June, 1523) pro- 
cured authority for colonizing the country. He 


1525) under Pedro de’ 
sent out two caravels ( ) ‘On St. Helens: 


exos for further exploration. 
Say he discovered the eastern point of an island 
protruding abruptly seaward and gave it the name 
of Punta de Santa Elena, a name which has sur- 
vived in English berrae Nae fe in ite ee 
. Helena Sound an . Helenas Pa 
Set itself is known today as Hilton Head on the 
eect coast of South Carolina. The following year 
Ayllon headed an expedition to make a settlement 
On the, Const of wat eee 1526), about, the. bay 
1 S$ colo i , 
vow known as Winvah. But after a fearful winter 
the survivors of the colony returned to Cuba. e 
Spaniards ae er ha sieney to settle in 
South Carolina, but all misc: 5 
‘A French Colony under Jean Ribaut built (1562) 


Aaya A 


g mm | captain and 
28 men on what is now P: Island; Port Royal 
_ Harbor, but before he could return to them with | : 
plies they had built a small ship and attempted 
return to France. The Spaniards built (1566) 
a considerable fort and planted a ‘strong garrison 
the same little selene seren Aas aie ed 
' garrison was driven ou ians,. Pp : : ; : 
4 B ctromper garrison near the next year and built| the ‘south by Nebraska, and on the west 
-aistronger fort and for ten years more a presidio | Wyoming and Montana. Its climate is that of 
flourished on the little island. Sir Francis Drake | temperate zone northern. latitudes, cold in wim 
on the front and hostile Indians in the rear caused| 54 hot in summer. The state is divided aa 
‘Spain (1587) to abandon this colony in what is now nearly equal parts by the Missouri River. Th 
South Carolina. England did not take immediate everal minor drainage basing, -fcedineie ae 
charge of its partial conquest, but Charles I. grant~ | S€ A eeae aeca at 
ed (1629) to his attorney-general, Sir Robert | Tivers, with a succession of fertile valleys, t 
Heath, all of the territory now embraced by the Deveaye: The Steneng | rot include pring 
i ( North and South Carolina, Tennessee, | pally yellow pine ai sp i » ae 
Bea wie ‘ The Black Hills are in the west southwest. Hz 
ney Peak (7,242 feet) is the highest point 
United States east of the Rockies. The rest o 
area is mostly rolling prairie, falling to lewer 
in the northeast. Near the Black Hills are thi 
Lands. Big Stone Lake in the’ northeast cory 
(967 feet above sea level) is the lowest ) 
South Dakota was admitted to Statehood 
after 28 years as a part of the Dakota Territory 
The chief crops are corn, cane, wheat, oats 
barley, flax seed and the hardier fruits. The 
duction of livestock is the main feature o. 
State’s extensive agricultural industry. 
State’s extensive agricultural industry. 4 
Manufacturing is based largely on processing 
the State’s agricultural products. The large: t 
such industries is meat packing, followed by 
and cheese, flour and grist milling. 
Gold_and silver are mined in quantities i 
Black Hills and at Lead is the largest gold 
ducing mine in the United States. Feldspar 
lithium are other important products. 1 
quantities of lignite and bentonite are mined 
ississippi. considerable commercial business is done in b 
he people of South Carolina in convention | ing stone and clay products. South Dakota 
74) expressed their sympathy for the people of | large area,in Indian Reservations—the Ros 
Boston and the colony of Massachusetts Bay, de- | Cheyenne River, Pine Ridge, Standing R 
nounced the conduct of the British Parliament and | Crow, Creek-Lower Brule. sh Tate ; 
: ‘the movement for the union of 13 Ameri- Mount Rushmore in the Black Hills ha 
ins colonies or provinces to assert their rights as | altitude of 6,200 feet. Sculptured on the gr: 
itish subjects. As those rights were not rapidly | face of this mountain are the heads of Anko) in, 
rtheoming, South Carolina. (March 26, 1776) set | Jefferson, Lincoln and Theodore Roosevelt 
an independent government headed by a presi- | busts of these figures are proportionate to 
ce-president, a set of State officers, a judi- | feet tall. Because of its patriotic concepti 
nd a General Assembly. neath has become known as the S 
ith Carolina played an active part in achiev- | Democracy. ; : ‘es 
1 ur 4 There are seven state-supported institutions 
independence of the United States. Its higher education, the University of South Ds 
Vermillion; South Dakota State College, Br y] 
School of Mines, Rapid City, and four No 
Schools and Teachers Colleges nd five Ju 
Colleges. ‘ j 
The Black Hills region, in which Wind | 
National Park is situated, is reputed to 


T i 
TIO 


fonstitution. 
join the Union. 


» That act led to the, Civil War. 


_A normal temperature of 62.9 degrees gives the 
State long summers and short, mild winters, This 
imate makes possible exceptional opportunities | 
_ year-round recreation. There are 16 State 
ks with an area of 34,753 acr 
oped for the recreati 


Tennessee 


CAPITAL, Nashville—Volunteer § STA 
Ese ee Ge: Abticultuce Commer 
729: D4 sq, mi; rank, wes aT 

prea ae tc 2,915,841; rank, 15th, stro OE Chas 
m«¢ f : Tennessee, in the East South group 

boun ie 4 on the porth by ean Rental grou 
on the east by North G ; 

er Gordeding | Mississippi, Alabama and ooo: 

ed States dating | West by Arkansas and Misso 

useum (found 5 The eastern parts are in thi 
ge’s House (built tains, the surface sloping to: 

Building houses | 20 elevated tableland, then 

t set up in the | Mississippi River, which ski 

marine marker in 

the deeds of the 

er used in warfare, | Oni. and Kentuck 


Pipe 2 : the Confed et 
1865) in Charleston Harbor, ° 1t@¥eS (1863- |“ “The forests cover about 30 


,000 square mil 


} yield half a billion feet of lumb 
Camden and Aiken are internationally known | gum, yeilow poplar, h ok and Ghestowe 
Harn Tesorts. ‘, } R The. chief "mineval prods a ee 


produet is | 
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¢ e, copper, zinc, gold, silver, clay products, | was so weak that no ell 

“ete ? ? . ectio r 
ees tees eerinre scenes ear 
2 is corn, followed by wheat, oats, hay, | no Le islature to Sent hic eaten eae ct 
3 » , , , ) elect his Cl r. 

panes, tpg pores. peas, peanuts, cotton. The! brief but stormy career of anoue titiee yearer the 
E Salty of Lee! are such as to permit a great ee “4 oe ee to be. Like a wayward 
vers child, she returned to her mo 
eee rt ir | oe neti os Ge te a 

ga, SS' reh, r ey 
Eno: xvii Wanderbilt University, Nashville: | ot x Poblay Bea with the expiration of Sevier’s term 
um niversity, Lebanon; University of the Sevier was arrested or - 
uth, Sewanee; Maryville College, Maryville; | son, but was never brought to cneree ot neta 
Borge Peabody College for Teachers in Nashville, | ments along the Cumberland river in what is now 
son-Newman College, Jefferson City, South- | Middle Tennessee, had no part in the rise and 
bstern, Memphis; Scarritt College for Christian | fall of the State of Franklin. 
orkers, Nashville East Tennessee State College, 
innson City; Middle Tennessee State College 
eesboro; Memphis State College, Memphis 

d Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville. 
he eight Nego Coileges include Fiske University, 
ashville. There are five State Teachers Colleges 
hd nine Junior Colleges. 

Brinessee was a territory of the United States 
790-1796). The capital of the territory was 

blished in Knoxville (1792). When Tennessee 
fame the 16th State of the Union (1796) Knox- 
was the capital and continued so until 1807, 
hen the Seventh General Assembly met in 
ingston, but adjourned to Knoxville after the 
: . Knoxville remained the capital until 1812, 
hen e Legislature met in Nashville for the 
st time. Nashville continued to be the capital 
ntil 1817, when the session of that year was held 
Knoxville. Murfreesboro was the capital (1819- 
25). Nashville has been the capital since the 
sond session of the 16th assembly (Oct. 26, 1826). 
fennessee has at least three of the nation’s out- 
Mding wonders—Reelfoot Lake, the reservoir 
in of the Mississippi River formed by an earth- 
Hake (1811): Lookout Mountain, a rock-faced 
pmontory carved by the currents of the Tennes- 


Texas 


CAPITAL, Austin—Lone Star State—STATE 
FLOWER, Bluebonnet—MOTTO: Friendship— 
AREA, 267,339 sq. mi.; rank, lst—POPULATION, 
6,414,824; rank, -6th. 


Texas, of the West South Central group, is 
bounded on the north by New Mexico and Okla- 
homa, on the east by Oklahoma, Arkansas, Loui- 
siana and the Gulf of Mexico, on the south by 
the Gulf and Mexico, and on the west by Mexico 
and New Mexico. It is the largest State. 

_ Texas, under the joint resolution of Congress for 
its annexation (approved March 1, 1845) may sub- 
divide its area into any number not exceeding four 
additional states of convenient size having suffi- 
cient population, which shall be entitled to admis- 
sion to the Union. This was approved by Texas and 


gress (approved Dec. 29, 1845). 

The first flag to fly over Texas was the French 
under La Salle (1684) but after his murder (1687) 
the Spanish gradually assumed control over the 
territory. Mexico gained. her independence from 
Spain (1821). Texas revolted from Mexico and 
became a republic (1836). Independence Day 
(March 2) in a State holiday. 

The 47th Texas Legislature authorized the organ- 
ization of a Statehood Commission with A. Garland 
Adair, curator of history in the Texas Memorial 
Museum, as general commissioner, to plan for 
statewide observance in 1945-1946 of the centen- 
ary of the admission of Texas as the 28th State 
into the Union. 

In the western part it is mountainous, the 
“Staked Plains” lying in the northwest, a at 
prairie in the central portion, and a lower lying 
region nearer to the Gulf. Western Texas is mostly 
without forestation, but in the east formerly there 
was a large wooded area, now materially reduced 

The most southerly point in Texas is approxi- 
mately in latitude 25° 51’ N. and the most norther- 
ly point in latitude 36° 31’ N. This difference in 
latitude is equivalent to approximately 735 miles. 


Other points of tourist interest include the Fall 
re Falls with a water-drop of 256 ft. (highest 
ist of the Rockies); Rock House Creek Falls, 125 
3 and Cove Creek Falls, 85 ft.—all in the Fall 
reek Falls Recreational Area, 13 miles west of 
ikev e. 

Each year in November, Tellico Plains is the 
kane of one of America’s most unusual Pew abate | 
‘ents. Here hunters gather with the hope o 

ging one of the wild Prussian boars that roam 
Tennessee Mountains in Cherokee National 
st. These ferocious tuskers are descendants of 
he wild boars from the Black Forest of northern 
srmany imported many years ago and now 
freatly multiplied. : 
Worris Dam, 27 miles north of Knoxville on the 
inch river, creates a large and beautiful lake 
vering more than 80 square miles, with a shore 
ye in excess of 800 miles. 
‘ THE STATE OF FRANKLIN 

Jorth Carolina ceded to the United States 
‘June, 1784) all of the territory which is now the 

of Tennessee. This cession was not to take 

3 until Congress signified its intention of ac- 
fepting it within the space of two years. This 


in longitude 93° 31’ W., and the most westerly 

point is approximately 106° 39’ W. This difference 

of longitude for latitude 31° 30’ N., which is ap- 

proximately the mean latitude of the extreme 

yes eer to, is equivalent to approximately 
mies. 

The peach is the leading fruit; others are apples, 
cantaloupes, citrus fruits, dates, figs, strawber- 
ries, and blackberries. 

Texas is easily the leading cotton-growing State. 
Other large crops are corn, wheat, oats, sorghum, 
potatoes, rice, tomatoes, peanuts, pecans, onions. 

The Texas cotton crop is the most valuable crop 
grown in a single political subdivision in the world, 
The value of the average Texas cotton crop wi 
proaches the total value of the production of the 
gold, silver, zinc, lead and copper mines of the 
United States. Approximately fifty crops are pro- 
duced in Texas on a commercial scale; cotton repre- 
sents about 53 per cent of the total crop value of 
the State. Cotton is produced in 223 Texas coun- 
ties, leaving 31 non-cotton producing. 

Cotton was growing wild in Texas, according to 
Cabeza de Vaca. who was shipwrecked on the Gulf 
Coast (1528). It was grown to a limited extent 
around the old Spanish missions, .but real produc- 
Los did ae begin until the American colonists 

‘an arriving. 

Texas ranks as the leading State in the to 
number of head of domestic animals on farms an 
ranches, and high in the value of all live stock. 
Texas ranks first in the beef cattle industry, and 
first in the number of sheep and the average an- 
nual production of wool, in the number of mules, 
Res is one of the leading States in the number 
of horses. 

The petroleum output is huge, the State leading 
; fe in that respect. rae. (ieee 7a as pp we 
olina undertook to refute t natural gas, coal and sulphur. Texas 
I Se ee erarne®, "and urged the people | duction of helium, Amarillo being the chief source 

stand firmly by the new oe of that eas. | There are alse duel snd Dosh.” 
*he egislature met | granite, sandstone, estone, 3 
(Sep lee) The aoe Bee oe the legislators Trees native to Texas are: ash, basswood, wees 
ra; rabout to expire and the authority of the State | beech, birch, bois d’Arc, catalpa, cats’ claw, cedar, 
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new territory. The grounds of opposition were 
shat 2 wrovision ee 
she rnment of her western territory an ey 

§3 that the United States would not do so 


of fell 
D , and there was no method for enforcing 
pete fion of taxes. Feeling that they were thrown 
ypon their own resources, the people assumed the 
task of devising 2 government of their own. A 
suvention was called to meet in Jonesboro (Aug. 
3. 1784). John Sevier was elected president, 
an tendon Carter, secretary, of this convention. 
| The State of Franklin (sometimes called Frank- 
nd) was the direct outgrowth of this movement. 
A constitution was adopted which differed decidedly 
m most of those then in existence in America. 
mong other strange provisions, neither lawyers, 
octors, mor preachers were to be members of 
re Legislature. Sevier was elected Governor 
David Campbell Judge of the Superior vent 


the State was admitted by joint resolution of Con- 


The most easterly point in Texas is approximately ~ 


4 


a Ma ee ee ee ae ee 
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cherry, chinquapin, corkwood, cottonwood, china- 
_ berry, cypress, dogwood, elm, fir, gum, gum elasti 
. hackberry, hawthorn, hickory, holly, hop hor: 
bean, huckleberry, ironwood, locust, maple, mag-| | 
- molia, mesquite, mimosa, mulberry, oak (50 species), 
pine (8 species), pecan (State tree), persimmon, 
planer tree (water elm), swamp privet, redbud, 
Sycamore, Texas ebony, walnut, wild China (soap- 
. berry), willow, youpon, Mexican or wild plum. | 
Galveston, Houston, and Beaumont-Port Arthur 
' are leading ports. ‘ 
: ‘The tallest highway bridge in the South—The 
Port Arthur-Orange Bridge—spans the Neches 
River on State Highway 87, six miles horth of 
Port Arthur. 
| At the southern tip of the lower coastal belt of 
Texas is the ‘‘Magic Valley’? of the Lower Rio 
Grande, where a man-made Paradise has been 
created by the diversion of the waters of the Rio 
Grande on the fertile delta soil under the sub- 
| tropical sun. Between 300,000 and 400,000 acres are 
under intensive cultivation in two counties alone. 
A wide variety of winter and early spring vege- 
_ tables is grown, and some of the best citrus fruits | Priate, for sin 
the world are produced there. f 
The position, size and shape of Texas combine 


is_the northern tip of Texas, 
ause it appears on the map to 


iassic near the southwest b 
Zion, and lavas, gravels, and lake beds | 
the Tertiary in several places. 
rocks shows that th 


Anna and his 


effort to prevent the 
XAaS. 


the Watchman. 


Vermont 


Y % a W 
CAPITAL, Montpelier—Green Mountain ite 
STATE FLOWER, Red Clover--MOTTO. Foes 
and Unity—AREA, 9,609 sq. mi.; rank, 42nd 
h, of the Mountain group of the Far West, | POPULATION, 359,231; rank, 46th. i} 
is bounded on the north by Idaho and Wyoming, 
4 ont € east by Wyoming and Colorado, on the south 
by Arizona, and on the west 


the State. 
of the Wi 


on the west bank. , 
pias The climate is cool and 


the miter 
Tosts, is fr 
ing to location — ee 


wi 
and rye, Utah 
oe ee ae 
_ , Utah has been a leading producer of sily 
_ copper and yields gold, lead, petroleum, caine, 
_ Zine, coal, and salt;/also uranium, vanadium, semi- 
recious stones, marble, and onyx. 
The Latter Day Saints number three-fourths of 
all church membership, The Mormons reached 
_ Utah (July 24, 1847) from the Midwest, being 


awe) suey be a 
ere are more than 400 lakes in Ver: t 
Forests or Forest Parks cover about i 000 | 


and the National ‘ 
aoe Forest will contain abo 


The recreational business of Vermont extends 
rough the four seasons—skiing into April, 
S| ing and other vacationing from May to late 

I, fall foliage touring and hunting to the open- 
ng of the Winter sports season. Tourists pene- 
prate to every corner of the state and each svction 
Aas its scenic attractions. There is about every 
bype of vocation activity, including hiking on the 
‘amous Long Trail and horseback riding on the 
hOusand-mile bridle trail system. There are 

bundant hotels, tourist homes and cabins in the 
mountains or on lakes. : 

Preeminently a dairy state, it is as well suited 
ie diversified farming and fruit growing. Its ratio 
pi dairy cows per capita is among the highest in 
he nation. Both in quantity and quality Vermont 
fads the maple-production states (nine) with a 
normal yield of about 40% of the production. The 
pple crop is of nctable quality with more than 
350,000 bearing trees in the orchards. 
thle and granite are the chief quarry prod- 
ets, the State ranking first in their production 
md second in the production of slate and talc; 
and is the leading producer of asbestos in the 


Union. 
From the earliest days attention has been given 
9 primary education. The University of Vermont 
§ chartered (1791). Other institutions for higher 
dlication (five) include Norwich University (1819), 
in Northfield, the oldest military college in the 
Suntry next to the United States Military Acad- 
in West Point; Bennington College, Benning- 
m, and Middlesbury College, Middlebury; St. 
fichaels, Winsooki; Trinity. Burlington and St: 
fichael’s College, Winsooki. There are three 
formal Schools and two Junior Colleges. 
Vermont was claimed by both New_York and New 
Hampshire and was called by some the New Hamp- 
hi Grants. Considerable feeling was aroused 
none the settlers by this controversy and a_con- 
ention to discuss it was held (1765) in the Cata- 
bunt Tavern in Bennington. The Green Moun- 
iain Boys, a force of militia, had come into exis- 
ace the previous year and the romantic history 
f the early days of the state hinges on its activi- 


“When the Revolutionary War broke out and news 
f Lexington and Concord was received, many of 
hese patutiamen started at once and joined the 
Polonial forces around Boston, Those who re- 
ned at home joined the forces of Ethan Allen 
nd Gay 10, 1775) captured Fort Ticonderoga 
-@ most important victory to the army of the Col- 
At a convention in Westminster (Jan. 
Vermont was declared an independent 
and the name of New Connecticut was 
f: ppted. The following June the name was 
nged to Vermont. The Green Mountain Boys 
pare poe conflicts of the Revolution, the 
nota’ 


77) 


battle being that at Bennington 
16, 1777). Bennington Monument, the tallest 
ttle monument in the world (302 feet), com- 
memorates the battle, the turning point of the 


rank 

Commonwealth of Virginia, one of the Origi- 
Thirteen States, is bounded on the north by 
st Virginia and Maryland, on the east by Mary- 
nd and the Atlantic Ocean, on the South by 


. The Coastal Plain, 
consists of low-lying 
tidal estuaries and 


fn ‘edmont, 


tersec 
The central 
rises to the 


. South of the James River is 
Rabaees and conten niieine 


which her 
genera 
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and much colder in the high lands of the west. 
In eastern Virginia snow is seldom seen and the 
winters are ordinarily mild. The highest point in 
the Commonwealth is Mt. Rogers with an altitude 
of 5,719 feet. f 

Tidewater Virginia consists of four peninsulas 
averaging 70 miles in length. One of them is the 
Eastern Shore, which juts down from Maryland 
between the Atlantic Ocean and Chesapeake Bay 
and consists of Accomac and Northampton coun- 
ties, an early potato-growing section. The other 
three peninsulas are formed by the Potomac, 
Rappahannock, York and James Rivers; these are 
tidal streams to the head of navigation, which for 
the Potomac is Washington; for the Rappahan- 
nock, Fredericksburg; for the York, West Point; 
and for the James, Richmond. The peninsulas are 
seldom more than ten or 15 miles wide and together 
ae give Virginia a shoreline of more than 1,000 
miles. 

_Along the ocean front, Chesapeake Bay and the 
rivers there are many summer resorts. The 
absence of rock along the coast and the shores of 
Chesapeake Bay has resulted in hundreds of miles 
of sand beaches ideal for bathing. The fishing is 
generally excellent in Chesapeake Bay and_ the 
rivers flowing into it as well as in the ocean off the 
Eastern Shore. Trout, spot, croaker, bass, rock, blue 
fish and many other species are found, while the 
channel bass fishing is fine. 

The main farm crops are corn and tobacco but 
all of eastern Virginia is a trucking section. Cotton 
is raised along the southern border. Fruit-raising 
is a large and growing industry. Virginia is one 
of the leading apple-producing states. Peanuts are 
extensively own, in the Southside, and Smith- 
field hams, from hogs fed on peanuts, are famous 
the world over. The livestock industry exists on 
a large scale in Southwest Virginia. The Piedmont 

noted for thoroughbred horses, seen 
everywhere in that fox-hunting and horse-raising 
country which perpetuates the sporting tradition 
of Old Virginia. 

_ Virginia produces much bituminous coal and 
limestone as well as. cement, clay, feldspar, gold. 
gypsum, , Manganese, mica, pyrite. salt, san 
and gravel, slate, soapstone, titanium minerais and 
zine. Virginia is the leading producer of titanium 
minerals and has huge deposits of soapstone. 

Manufactures are many and varied. Richmond 
is the largest cigarette-making center in the 
world. At Hopewell and elsewhere are chemical 
plants. Furniture-making is carried on extensively 
in the southern section. Lumbering is one of the 
commonwealth’s chief businesses. Cotton textile 
manufactures are also extensive. At Newport News, 
at the mouth of James River, is one of the largest 
shipbuilding plants in the country. 

Virginia is proud of its history. At Jamestown 
the first Pg ei English settlement in America 
was made (1607). At Yorktown the American 
Revolution really ended (1781) with the surrender 
of a British army. The Commonwealth was the 
scene of many campaigns in the Civil War and the 
war closed with the surrender of Lee’s army (April, 
1865) at Appomattox Court House near Lynchburg. 

Virginia has been the birthplace of eight presi- 
dents (including Harrison, Taylor and Wilson 
elected from other states). Its principal shrines 
are Mount Vernon, Washington’s home; Monticello 
(near Charlcttesville) Jefferson’s home; Arlington 
National Cemetery. Only less noted are Wakefield 
(Washington's birthplace); Stratford (Lee’s birth- 
place), and Kenmore (at Fredericksburg). Na- 
tional Military Parks‘ at Manassas, ericks- 
burg, Petersburg and Appomattox tell the war 
story to the interest of thousands of visitors. The 
Colonial National Historical Park, including York- 
town, Jamestown Island and part of Williams- 
burg, is unique among American Historical parks. 
The restoration of Williamsburg as the colonial 
capital of Virginia, by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
ranks as one of the most notable in the world. 

Many of Virginia’s picturesque and beautiful 
scenic possessions by the sea, in the mountains, 
beside lakes and rivers and in forests and rolling 
upland have been included in the state park system, 
first opened in 1936. These provide facilities for 
picnicking, bathing, boating, fishing, hiking and 
other sports desired by individuals or families us- 
ing the areas by the day.” There are housekeeping. 
cabins in each of the parks for extended stays and 
guest lodges in some of them for overnight or 
week-end’ stays. The six parks are: Douthat, high 
in the Alleghany Mountains, near Clifton Forge; 
Pairy Stone, at the foothills of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, near Bassett; Hungry Mother, in the 
Alleghany Mountains, near Marion; Seashore, on 
the Chesapeake Bay, near Cape Henry; Staunton 
River, in the rolling Piedmont section, near South 
Boston; and Westmoreland, on the broad Potomac 
River, near Montross. i ] 

Recreational facilities are to be found in many 
parts of the state, the most prominent ones being 
either in the mountains or on the ocean or bay. 
Outstanding among the mountain playgrounds is 
the Shenandcah National Park in the Blue Ridge 
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Mountains, through which runs the Skyline Drive 
of 107 miles. Most outstanding of the seashore 
resorts is Virginia’ Beach, on the Atlantic eg 
near! Norfolk. There is also Ocean View an 
Buckroe Beach, on the Chesapeake Bay; Colonial 
Beach, on the Potomac River, and other beaches on 
tivers and bays in the general Tidewater area. 

The 14 institutions of higher education include 
the University of Virginia in Charlottesville 
(founded 1819 by Thomas Jefferson); Washington 
and Lee University in Lexington, once presided 
over by Robert E. Lee; College of William and 
Mary (founded 1693) in Williamsburg; Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute in Blacksburg; Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute in Lexington; Randolph-Macon Col- 
lege, Ashland; Randolph-Macon for Women, 
Lynchburg and Richmond University, Richmond. 
There are 11 Junior Colleges and six Negro Col- 
leges, including Hampton Institute, and four State 
Teachers. Colleges. 

The official song of the Commonwealth is “Carry 
Me Back to Old Virginia.”’ 


Washington 


CAPITAL, Olympia—Evergreen State, Chinook 
State—STATE FLOWER, Rhododendron—MOTTO: 
Al-ki (Bye and Bye)—AREA, 68,192 sq. mi.; rank; 
19th—POPULATION, 1,736,191; rank, 30th. 

Washington, of the Pacific group, is bounded on 
the north by British Columbia, on the east by 
Idaho, on the south by Oregon, and on the west 
by the Pacific Ocean. It has the Columbia River 
as southern poundary line for 300 miles from the 
west, and many streams of importance, mostly 
for irrigation uses, with the Snake River in its 
eastern reaches. In the northwestern third of the 
State the great Puget Sound, with tortuous shores 
and innumerable harbors, on which Seattle, Ta- 

coma, Everett, Olympia and other important 
cities are situated, is a great commercial center. 
It is the nearest American gateway to the ports of 
Asia, handles the bulk of the shipping to and 
from Alaska and has a heavy trade via the Panama 
Canal. Seattle is the chief port. , 

LAgriculture is the chief occupation of the people. 
The State leads by far in the production of apples. 
Other important crops are wheat, barley, oats, 
corn, petatoes, pears, peaches, peas and hops. 
Huge herds of cattle and sheep graze throughout 
the State. i 

Washington is rich in minerals. Coal is pro- 
duced in large quantities. Gold, silver, lead, mer- 
eury and zinc are also mined, as well as elays, 
granite, sandstone, marble, limestone and cement. 
“Also, found are antimony, arsenic, tungsten and 
platinuin. 

The Cascade Mountains cut through the west- 
ern third of the State with a lower mountain 
Tange nearer to the ocean shores. A dozen peaks, 
snowcapped, rise in the west. 

Standing timber includes Douglas fir, yellow 
Pine, white pine, spruce, larch, cedar and many 
others. Normally, Washington leads all States in 
lumber output, shipping-the product all over the 
world, much going to the North Atlantic States 
via the Panama Canal and going by rail to the 
Central West. 

__ The Grand Coulee Dam, on the Columbia River, 
is a part of the Columbia River Reclamation Proj- 
ect and ultimately will ieelgare 1,200,000 acres of 

land and regulate the flow of the river and develop 

electrical power for use on the project and else- 

ers a Soeabe crab eaten is 52 miles long 
one a: one-ha ve miles wide and 

ane oF 0000 families. oP 

The geology is the same as that of Oregon— 
arid and semi-arid lands in the east, interspersed 
sites fertile portions, and west of the Cascades the 
rainfall ranges from 20 to 80 inches with a re- 
Sultant profusion of vegetation. 

Mount Rainier was named after the British Ad- 
miral, Peter Rainier, who figured in the American 
Revolution. The name was bestowed (1792) by 
Capt. George Vancouver, English navigator and 
explorer, Seen from Tacoma or Seattle, Mount 
Rainier appears to rise directly from sea 
level, so insignificant seem the ridges about its 
base. Yet these ridges rise 3,000 to 4,000 ft. above 
the valleys that cut through them, and their crasts 
average 6,000 ft. in altitude. Thus, at the south- 
west entrance of the park in the Nisqually Valley, 
‘the elevation, as determined by accurate measure- 
pent, reds steel ‘ Retort oN (Goat Moun- 
ain), immedia o the north, rises i 
tude ‘of 6,030 ft cntion: of oie 

© colossal are the proportions of the er - 
active volcano that it dwarfs even Se che argc! 
this size and gives them the pyperance of mere 
foothills, It is the third highest mountain in con- 
tinental. United States. Only Mount Whitney 

elevation 14,495 ft. and Mount Elbert 
elevation 14,431 ft., rise above the pin- 
nacle of Mount Rainier, Mount Rainier, 14,408 ra. 

Stands approximately 11,000 ft. above its’ imme: 


( ‘ 


diate base and covers 100 square miles of terri 
approximately one-fourth the area of the park.) 
In shape it is not a simple cone tapering to @ 
slender-pointed summit like Fujiyama, the great 
volcano of Japan. It is a broadly truncated mass 
resembling an enormous tree stump with spread-| 
ing base and irregularly broken top. mh 
Its life history has been a varied one. Like 3 
volcanoes, Rainier has built up its cone with the, 
materials ejected by its own eruptions—with cind-t 
ers and steam-shredded particles and lumps 0 
lava and with occasional flows of liquid lava tha 
have solidified into layers of hard andesite rock.« 
At one time it may have attained an altitude of 
16,000 ft., if one may judge by the steep inclina 
tion of the lava and cinder layers visible in its 
flanks. Then, it is thought, a great explosion foi 
lowed that destroyed the top part of the mountain 
and reduced its height by some 2,000 ft. A vast cra- 
ter was formed, surrounded by a jagged rim. Withing 
this crater, which measures nearly three miles 
across from north to south, two small cinder cones 
were later built up, and these contiguous cones; 
together now form the dome that constitutes the 
main summit of the peak. They rise only about 300) 
ft. above the higher portions of the old crater rim¥ 
Mount Rainier is not Known to have had any 
great eruptions during historic times., Indian leg~ 
ends tell of a great eruption, but the date is un 
known. During the nineteenth century the old vol4 
cano appears to have been feebly active at lone 
intervals and now is dormant. Visitors need have 
no fear that an eruption will take place while they 
are at the foot of the mountain. That consider 
able heat still remains in the volcanic reservo 
below, however, is shown by the steam jets tha 
continue to issue at the summit and by the wa ac 
springs at Longmire. Mount Rainier bears a grea 
er number of glaciers than any other peak in the 
continental United States. A study of the map 
will show: great arms of ice extending from the 
summit down the mountain sides to end in rivers 
far below. Six great glaciers appear to originate 
at the top of the peak. 4 
The 11 institutions of higher education include 
the University of Washington in Seattle; State Col+ 
lege in Pullman; Gonzaga University in Spokane. 
There are five State Teachers Colleges and seven 
Junior Colleges. t é 


West Virginia 


CAPITAL, Charleston—Mountain State—STATH 
FLOWER, Rhododendron—MOTTO: Montani Sem-) 
per Liberi (Mountaineers Always tae 
24,181 sq. mi.; rank, 40th—POPULATION, 1,901,- 
974; rank, 25th. i 


West Virginia was set off during the Civil War 
from Virginia. It is bounded on the north by Ohiot 
Pennsylvania, and Maryland; on the south b 
Virginia and Kentucky; and on the west by Ken-i 
tucky and Ohio: B | 

It is essentially mountainous, the Appalachian 
Range having several spurs therein. Its western 
parts drain into the Ohio River, and its eastern 
portions down the Potomac River to the Atlantida 
Ocean. The climate is moderate, and between the 
north and south extremes. a 

The State is a heavy producer of soft coal, petro-7 
leum, natural gas, iron ore, iron and steel products! 
glass and glassware, chemicals and chemical prod! 
ucts. Millions of dollars have been invested im 
chemical plants in the Kanawha Valley. | 

West Virginia produces more hardwood thar 
any other State. excepting Arkansas, and has vasis 
timber wealth, including yellow poplar, birch, ashi 
oak. spruce, hemlock and .walnut. & 
one epiek sericu nth erpsincls are wheat, corn, 
oats, hay. potatoes, tobacco, les, achesig 
plums and grapes. beim arnt at 

The date of the appearance of the first ite! 
settler in what is now West Virginia is UnOwE 
Recently discovered records in England indicatell 
that probably pioneers had crossed the Potoma 
and located on or near the site of Shepherdstown 
(as early as 1719). Morgan was recorded as 4 
settler near Bunker Hill, Berkeley County (ba 
1726). Out of the groups of French and Englist! 


the treaty of Pittsburg by which the Indians were" 

y ie | 
In the American Revolution, no region sent mo} 
men to the east under ‘sub 
Ea anion Washington and his sul 


are 
men from West Virginia. Thi 

the pioneers forced to wage war Against anys 
from the sea and the Indians fr beyond 


eee es os 


t 
‘abs 


. Indeed from the west the closi days of 
Revolution’ blended into the so-called Tater 
an wars which only ended at the battle of 
alien Timbers (Aug. 20, 1794) where General 
anthony Wayne broke the power of the savage. 
sveral conflicts at arms took place on Wes: Vir- 


nia soil. 
In the Whiskey Insurrection (1794) hundreds of 
“west’’ Virginians rendezvoused at Moorefield, pre- 
B atory to marching into Pennsylvania. In the 
far of 1812 many men marched to Norfolk to 
Hefend the shores of Virginia from the English. 
brigade cotlected at Point Pleasant and marched 
across the state of Ohio, to serve in the Maumee 
Wer region under Gen. Benjamin Harrison. 
o the War with Mexico: West Virginians responded 
6 the call of the Governor or Virginia for volun- 
eers and several hundred saw service in and around 
exico City, including-a young man named Thomas 
map: from Weston, who emerged from the 
War as “‘Stonewall”’ Jackson. Five companies 
Tom Jefferson and Berkeley Counties saw service 
Oct. 1859) in the John Brown “Insurrection.” 
With the opening of the Civil War (1861) the 
first Semeermaent of the war took place at Philippi 
June 3, 1861). Skirmishes, battles, and other 
aifairs at arms were in evidence almost continu- 
ously until the spring of 1865. 
eral Springs at White Sulphur and Green- 
ibrier County, West Virginia, are world famous. 
Thirteen state parks and six state forests pro- 
yidé public recreational and vacation facilities, in- 
uding swimming, boating, games, horseback rid- 
ing and fishing and hunting in season. Embraced 
im the state parks are New River Canyon, Seneca 
mocks and Grand View. Camping sites and trails 
are available in the Monongahela National Forest, 
in the eastern section of the State.. State-inspected 
[ourist camps with tourist homes and hotels are 
contiguous to all recreational areas. 
Among the nine institutions of higher learning 
re the University of West Virginia in Morgan- 
own; West Virginia Wesleyan, Buckhannon, and 
West Virginia Institute of Technology, Montgom- 
ery. There are five State Teachers Colleges, three 
funior Colleges and three Negro Colleges. 


t 


Wisconsin 


CAPITAL, Madison—Badger State—STATE 
FLOWER, Viclet-—MOTTO: Forward—AREA, 56,- 
124 sq. mi.; rank, 25th—POPULATION, 3,137,587; 
yank, 

Wisconsin. of the East North Central group. is 
bounded on the north by Lake Superior and Michi- 
gan, on the east by Michigan and Lake Michigan, 
on the south by Illinois, Iowa and Minnesota, and 
on the west by Iowa and Minnesota. The Mississippi 
River forms the southern half of the western 
boundary line. It has the characteristic climate of 

ier of States, cold in winter and 


ing. 
_ Agri 


. 


and every- 


e quantities of tobacco for 
ps, peas, sorghum and maple 
are canned than in any other 
hemp raised. The State ranks 
ry production and also produces 
d plums. Wisconsin is a leader 
in cheese production 
ed milk products and 


apples, 

in the nu 
d in th 
Man res include lumber cut in the Great 
Sy er The State ranks high in butter pro- 
duction; refines much beet sugar, makes much 
i roodwork and im lement products, considerable pi 


tput, ranks high in zine production ani 
ire fe output, the valuable hematite kind 
shiefiy, and the fisheries on the lakes are highly 
roductive. 


The story of Wisconsin forests, as of all of the 


tates, is tragic. Naturally, almost the entire 
Biate owas covered with pine, hemlock, and the 
‘yaluable hardwoods. Lumbering proceeded without 
Seard to conservation, until more than 8,000,000,- 
ft. were cut annually; until exhaustion of supply 
; oe at. ‘the head of Lake Superior opposite 
Superior, a e head o 
uth, is the main terminus of the Great Northern 
way, and has great ore, lumber. wheat and coal 
age, with considerable manufacturing of iron 


pee ation Act. 
went into 
500 em- 
ceiving less 


: set up (1917) 

coop nization jointly 

ith the Fe tem which has 
e been a 
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Wisconsin is rich in lakes and resorts that beckon 
the tourist. Devils Lake in Sauk County is set 
between mammoth quartzite bluffs. It is fed by 


springs and has no visible outlet. Ripple marks 


made by waves 700,000 to 1,000,000 years ago may 
be seen on the rocks and’ scratches made by 
glaciers may be found on the bluffs. A series of 
waterfalls in the Bad River four miles from the 
city of Mellen annually attracts thousands of 
visitors. The principal falls. because of the copper 
colored rocks which fiank it, has long been known 
as Copper Falls. 

The 15 institutions of higher education include 
the University of Wisconsin, Madison; Marquette 
University, Milwaukee and Milwaukee Downer Col- 
lege, Milwaukee. There are 12 State Teachers Col- 
leges and four Junior Colleges. 

Wisconsin provides all year-round recreation and 
vacation facilities. Spring, when flowering trees 
are ablaze and wild flowers fill the meadows and 
pastures with their blooms, is an ideal time for 
touring. Summer provides fishing, camping and 
swimming. The fishing season continues into 
Autumn with hunting as a companion attraction. 
This is also an excellent time to visit the scenic 
attractions of the State. Winter belongs to the 
rapidly growing snow-sports army when Wiscon- 
sin—dressed in white—becomes a land of skiing, 
skating, tobogganing and ice yeas There is 
also fishing through the ice on the lakes and also 
the rivers. 

Jean Nicolet was the first white man known to 
set foot on Wisconsin soil. He arrived at the 
mouth of the Fox River (1634) and landed either 
at Red Banks or at Dotys Island up the river near 
Neenah. The source material for early Wisconsin 
history, the ‘Jesuit Relations’ which ‘were re- 
ports sent by the Jesuit missionaries in New France 
to their order in Europe, merely says. ‘‘When they 
(Nicolet and his companions) reached their desti- 
nation they fastened two sticks in the earth an 
hung gifts thereon so’ as to relieve these tribes 
from the notion of mistaking them for enemies to 
be massacred.’ : 

Wyoming 

CAPITAL, Cheyenne—Eauality (Suffrage) State 
—STATE FLOWER, Indian Paintbrush—MOTTO: 
Cedant Arma Togae (Let Arms Yield to the Gown) 
—AREA, 97,914 sq. mi.; rank, 8th—POPULATION, 
250,742; rank, 48th. 

Wyoming, a Mountain Group State, is bounded 
on the north by Montana, on the east by South 
Dakota and Nebraska, on the south by Colorado 
and Utah, and on the west by Utah, Idaho and 
Montana. It is a lofty region, its mean elevation 
about 6,000 ft.—a broad plateau traversed by the 
Rocky Mountains, highest point of which is Mt. 
Gannett, 13.785 ft. Topography is varied. 

Its waters flow in all directions, drainage by the 


Green River to the southwest, by the Yellowstone « 


and Snake Rivers to the northwest, by the Big 
Horn to the north, and by the North Platte, Sweet- 
water and Laramie Rivers to the southeast. none 
of them navigable. 

The climate is that of the rarefied air of high 
elevations, and is salutary, with severe winters and 
pleasant summers, moisture precipitation being low 
at about 12 inches mean annually. 

The soil in its entirety requires irrigation, The 
crops include corn, wheat, oats, otatoes, hay, 
alfalfa and fruit. No State produces a sugar 
beet with a higher sugar content, and the aver- 
age yield for the beets is 13.5 tons an acre. 
The production of certified seed potatoes is ex- 
tensive. Great mineral resources, not fully devel- 
oped, include coal, petroleum, old, silver, iron an 
copper, Since the days of the cattle kings the 
State has been recognized as one of the greatest 
of livestock States; more than 800,000 head of 
fine beef cattle and 4,000,000 head of sheep and 
lambs graze on the prairies, ranches and farms. 
The wool clip is of great value. Dairying is im- 
portant in several sections. 

The University of Wyoming is in Laramie. 

The first guaranty of equal suffrage to women 
in the United States was contained in the Act 
of 1869 of the Territorial Legislature of Wyoming. 
The Constitution, subsequently adopted by the 
voters of Wyoming, was confirmed by Congress 
(July ‘1, 1890) and Wyoming was admitted into the 
Union. 

The Shoshone Indian, Reservation is in the west 
central part 0: e State. 

The first white settlement established (about 
1834) was old Fort Laramie, now & national 
monument. The area had been used by trappers 
(about 1820). 

Yellowstone National Park (3,472 


western portion of Wyoming but 
and Montana. High above sea leve 
over) it is heavily forested and is a game preserve 
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escriptive; 


and bird sanctuary. The Great Falis\of the Yel- 
Jowstone are higher than Niagara. In the Park 
are found more and greater geysers than in all the 
rest of the world put together, and Old Faithful 
Geyser is the greatest single attraction in the 
'. United States national parks, 
rival, and was discovered by John Colter (1807). 


1929) contains 150 square miles. Six National 
. Forests, entirely within Wyoming, and six partly 
in it, cover almost 9,000,000 acres. 
-Thermopolis Hot Springs, in Hot Springs County, 
is one of the outstanding geological phenomena 
i of the world. It is the largest hot spring known, 
flowing 18,600,000 gallons of water at 135 degrees 
_ Fahrenheit every 24 hours, which contain mineral 
_ properties adaptive to the successful treatment of 
_Theumatism, infantile paralysis and similar dis- 
orders. The Saratoga Mineral Hot Springs are 
in Carbon County. Mammoth Hot Springs (Yellow- 
_ stone National Park) in Jupiter Terrace is the 
_ largest hot spring terrace in the world. 
There are as well two other national monu- 
/ ments, Devils Tower (the first national monu- 
ment) ahd Shoshone Cavern; 11 national forests 
and two State parks. 
'. The Grand, Middle, and South Tetons comprise 
the historic Trois Tetons, which were noted land- 
marks to the trappers and explorers of the early 
19th century, Eleven peaks are of such boldness and 
prominence that they receive rank as major peaks. 
In order of descending altitude they are: Grand 
‘Teton, 13,766 ft.; Mount Owen, 12.922: Middle 
, 12,798; Mount Moran, 12,594; South Teton, 
2,505; Mount Teewinot, 12,317: Buck Mountain, 
11,923; Nez Perce, 11,900: Mount Woodring, 11,585: 
Mount Wister. 11,480; and Mount St. John, 11,412. 
- . Up to the beginning of the last century Indians 
‘held undisputed sway over the country dominated 
by the Trois Tetons. Then, as now, Jackson Hoie 
§ literally a happy hunting ground, and. while 
) severe Winters precluded permanent habitation. 
iring the milder seasons, bands of Indians fre- 
quently entered the basin on hunting or warring 
expeditions, They represented many tribes, usually 
tt Ms 
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Alaska 


CAPITAL, Juneau—Territorial Flower, Forget- 
imegeee 586,400 square miles—POPULA- 
JIN, 4h 
| Alaska, an Organized Territory of the United 
States, including the Aleutian Islands, occupies 
; the northwestern part of the North American 
continent, with all the islands near its coast ex- 
2 cept Bering and Cooper Islands. It is bounded on 
_ the north by the Arctic Ocean, the east by the 
Yukon Territory of Canada and British Columbia, 
he southwest by the Pacific Ocean and on the 
St by Bering Sea and the Arctic Ocean. At the 
d of the Peninsula is fhe Valley of 10,000 Smokes 
(mear Katmai), so named because of the constant 
_ discharge of vapor from lands thick with volcanic 
_ formations. Southeast Alaska is a narrow strip 
_ between Canada and the Pacific Ocean, to the 


Ay 
2 
Ais 


en 


_ Koyukuk. ‘ 
__ Affected by the warm Japanese current, the 
coastal temperature rarely falls below zero and 
ises to 80 degrees in the summer. The section 
has abundant rainfall. In the interior there is 
a difference of 150, degrees between winter and 
ummer temperatures; in some parts 60 below 
summer. 
Alaska has 23 incorporated towns, Pelican City 
‘ing become incorporated May 1, 


é 


Ine 


in) 
| tration negotiations for 


purchase were opened, 
an offer of 


The region has no 


The Grand Teton National Park (established 
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and 3 pee, eae 

On the Jac Hole side t 
sents one of the most precipitous mountair 
on the continent. Except for Teton Pass, @ 
southern end, the range is practically an insup¢ 
able barrier. Forty miles in length, it spr 
abruptly from Jackson Hole and only a few | 
west of its base attains elevations of nea 
13,000 ft. above the sea. Thus most of the ran 
is lifted above timber line into the realm of p 
petual snow, and in its deeper recesses smallt 
glaciers still linger. The grandeur of the beetling: 
gray crags, sheer precipices, and perennial snowW 
fields, is enhanced on this side by the total 
sence of foothills and by contrast with the rela- 
tively flat floor of Jackson Hole, from which they 
are usually viewed. ieee: i 
The Teton Range may be described as a longi 
block of the earth that has been broken and up= 
lifted along its eastern margin, thus 
westward. Movement of this sort along 
is what the geologist terms ‘‘faulting.’’ The tota 
amount of uplift along the eastern edge of th 
block amounts to more than 10,000 ft. Doubtles: 
this uplift was accomplished not by one catacly 
but by a series of small faulting movements d 
tributed over a very long period. Probably the t 
of faulting was as remote as the middle of 
Tertiary period (the period just before the 
Age, the latest chapter of the earth’s history 4 


Nature was bountiful with Wyoming. The eq 
ity State has a vacationists’ bonanza with natior 
parks, national monuments, national forests, 't 
state parks, more than 20 other state areas, seve 
species of trout, 20,000 miles of fishing strea 


rodeos and other outdoor shows, Indian sun dances, 
numerous historical locations identified with 

portant chapters in the winning of the west, : 
largest ice fields in the continental United States 
six virgin forest wilderness areas, and a living an 
breathing hospitality—a touch of the Old West.” 


$5,000,000 had been made. Credit for the 
purchase is given William H. Seward, Secre 
of State under President Johnson, and the treat 
of purchase was signed (4 A.M., March 30, 186’ 
and sent to the Senate for ratification the sal 
day. Articles were exchanged. and the treaty pr 
claimed by President Johnson (June 20, 1867 
Formal transfer of the territory took place 
Sitka (Oct. 18, 1867). The purchase price 
$7,200,000. At first a district (or unorganized 
ritory), by an act of Congress (approved Augus 
1912) Alaska was made a Territory. Feat! 

The Alaska\| National Guard was federal 
Sept. 12, 1941. With the outbreak of hostilit 
the Governor sought legislative authority to 
ganize the Guard and received it Dec. 31, 
Units organized total 103 with an actual enroll 
strength of about 4,200 men and 275 commiss 
officers. 

Alaska is 


tain in North America 
the world when measur 
The park also contain: 
feet), Mount Russell 
glaciers. 
Glacier Bay National Monument, 


eastern Alaska in eee 


(created 1925) was (1939 Teas 
to 3,850 square miles, to include the Fairweut 
Range of high peaks and glaciers, with Mt, 
weather (15,300 feet) the loftiest peak. It abo 

wil mapeniacent Scenery and wildlife on land a 


nt, at Sitka, 
th the Indians 


d 
Alaska is a hunter’ 
A ti ! 
| 


. 


e in = eountry where hunting is 

o féw restrictions. Rivers an SAKGS choad ane 
lient fishing and deepsea ‘‘strip-fishing’’ for \sal- 

mon has become a favorite sport in Southeastern 


The Alaska Road Commission, created by ths Act 
bi Congress (1905) is administered by the Gov- 
= ori in his capacity as ex-officio commissioner 
ior Alaska. with a chief engineer in direct charge 

f the work. Of the road and trails mileage con- 
tructed and maintained by the Commission, 2,158 

ped. al ratte 30334 nied road, 500 
erm it: an emporary flagged trail. 
Of the 11145 miles of newly constructed roads, 
are surfaced. In addition, 47 miles of road 
were regraded and widened, and 73 miles surfaced. 
Of the road mileage, 950 are connected in one 
ystem making it possible to drive from the coast 

, ce by way of Fairbanks to the Yukon River 
5.3.5 ‘ 

A highway, 1,671 miles long and 24 feet wide, 
from Dawson Creek, northwest of Edmonton, Al- 
berta, to Fairbanks, Alaska—the Alaska Highway 

‘was hewn out of the wilderness by 10,000 soldiers 
and 2,000 civilian workers (1942). 

‘The National Forest System, areas combining 
20,850,000 acres, comprises lands set apart from the 
open public domain between 1900 and 1909 and 

laced under specialized supervision to insure 
continuous productivity of their forest resources. 

‘The Alaska Railroad operates 500 miles of line 
the year round, furnishing passenger and freight 

ice between Seward and Fairbanks, and on 

neh Hnes serving the Matanuska and Nenana 
fields. The road handled more passenger and 
freight traffic (1943) than in any previous year; 
venues were highest in the railroad’s history. 
nsion in government activities accounted for 
the increase in traffic. River boat service was 
naintained during the season from Nenana to 
Tanana, Ruby, Holy Cross, and Marshall. Alaska 
ds served by five steamship companies but sta- 
tistics on tonnage and passengers handled are not 


able. 
The chief food supply of the natives ae along 

western and northern coasts, namely, the 
: seal and walrus, had become so depleted (by 


r 
4 
t 
‘Expa 
yr 
1 
1 


ported fro. 
ent funds, and it is the increase from these ani- 
im (estimated to be 


"The combined wildlife resources of Alaska are 
estimated roughly at $100,000,000. 

Seal Killing on the Pribilof Islands was brought 
under Cap an 1910) and pelagic sealing prohibited 
by treaty (1 z 


; at the Islands (1941), an increase of 29,750 
skins (1940), and the largest take since 1889. As in 
previous years, killings were confined insofar as 
possible to surplus 3-year-old males. The com- 

ation (as of Aug. 10, 1941) showed 2,338,312 
ih in the Pribilof herd, an increase of 153,176 
f the preceding year. Only 127 fur-seal skins 

been taken at the Pribilof Islands when war 
stivities in the area caused the armed forces to 
‘evacuate the population in June. Therefore, no 
‘computation was made in 1942. 
; payproducts from the St.Paul Island reduction 
lant were 19,610 gallons of carcass oil, 35,000 gal- 


546 pounds of seal meat. 
a a, DH eee hte to Seattle ana 


The # Alaskan manufactured fishery prod- 
1 1942) was $56,507,699, a decrease of $6,969,596 
i, the value of the highly successful season of 
4941. T ue of the catch to the fishermen 
was sy Paap ed eget 
‘ough there was @ er 
Loe ts—especii 


mum without danger 
Sah he eer. 
pack’ of canned salmon (1942) was 5,075,866 
os valued at $48,298,913 6,932,040 cases in 
: ,217,601). — > eens Cog eae Phy 
989, ease 0: 139, B 
: f 2 Searles were in operation, nine 


7 1941; the number em loyed de- 
sed naD 1,904 to 19,946. Ketchikan boasts 
; f 
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mining industry (5,988, 
inductions and higher wages offered by defense 
industries. I 
difficulty in 
mines 
reduced scale. 


There were 95,013 fur-seal skins . 


421 


that more salmon is canned in that cit; 
other in the world. adel dere i 


Gold is mined in Southeast Alaska; also in the 


interior along the Yukon River; and at Nome and 
several other places in the west. 


During 1942, 3,489 men were employed in the 
1941), due to military 


Scarcity of experienced labor and 
obtaining supplies caused the few 
that remained active to operate on a 


The 1940 output was valued at $26,178,000 ($23,- 


279,000 1939). Other minerals are silver, platinum, 
copper, coal and petroleum. 
available.) 


(Data for 1941 not 


Coal and petroleum production is increasing. 
_ The University of Alaska is near Fairbanks 
in College. The 119 ed schools and three voca- 
tional schools had a total enrollment of 6,101 
elementary-school and 396 high school pupils. 

Traveling restrictions, military operations, and 
the reduction of mining due to the war caused a 
sharp decrease in most phases of aviation re- 
ported by 20 Alaskan air carriers, of which only 
14 were in operation at the close of the fiscal year. 
But the latest available figures indicate the growth 
of aviation in Alaska: 


Increase 

1942 over 1941 

P A (percent) 
Hours fiying time.......... 44,182 * 10 
Miles flown. ............... 4,932,868 11 
Passengers carried ........ 7,028 37 
Passenger miles ........... 11,106, 122 43 
Mail hauled (Ibs.)....... 954,026 56 


paper manufactures; petroleum, 
manufactures; motor and other vehicles. 

Exports of merchandise from Alaska to the 
United States (exclusive of gold and silver) are 
fish (chiefly salmon); furs and fur skins. 


Hawaii’ 


CAPITAL, Honolulu—Area, 6,454 square miles— 
POPULATION (1940 census) 423,330. 


Hawaii—the crossrozds of the Pacific—by volun- 
tary action of its people, ceded its sovereignty ito 
the United States (1898) and was organized as a 
Territory (June 14, 1900). The islands, 20 in num- 
ber, of which nine are inhabited, lie in the North 
Pacific Ocean in longitude 154° 40/—160° 30’ west, 
latitude 22° 16’—18° 55’ north, and more than 2,- 
000 miles from the nearest mainland. The group 
extends for 390 miles from northwest to southeast, 
comprising 6,454 square miles of which 6,441 are 
land and of which 4,021 are in Hawaii. The out- 
lying islands of Baker, Canton, Enderbury, How- 
land, Jarvis, Johnston (area not available) and 
Midway, with an area of 13 square miles and popu- 
lation of 560) are not under the jurisdiction of the 
Territory, but often included for census purposes. 

The islands are mountainous and volcanic in 
origin, filled with extinct craters, Haleakala cn 
Maui being the largest in the world. On the 
Island of Hawaii is:Mauna Kea (altitude 13,784 
ft.), quiescent, and Mauna Loa altitude 13,686 
ft.), active. Sixteen miles east of the latter is the 
largest active volcano in the world, Kilauea (alti- 
‘ce 4,090 ft.) with its “‘pit of eternal fire’; a 
wonderful feature of the Hawaiian National Park. 

The Hawaiian Islands were discovered by Capt. 
Cook (1778) and there he met his death on his 
second visit (1779), King Kamehameha brought 
the islands under one rule (1791). Hawaii be- 
came a constitutional monarchy in 1840, A revo- 
lution drove een Lilluokalani from the throne 
(1893). An attempt to secure annexation to the 
United States failing, a republic was proclaimed 


fine ae fe ant ded 
‘opical and sub-tro 
wow: Large quantities of small timber and saw 
logs, for use i 

on shipping facilities, have been cut. 


mands 
lifted all restrictions on production. 
Despite emergency conditions the sugar and 


n the war effort and to reduce the © 
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ineapple industries have carried on, and their 
sontroution to the war effort has been most sub- 
stantial. Production and shipment of canned 
pineapple and pineapple juice for the year end- 


ing May 31, 1941, was 22,314,429 cases (19,550,157 | 


in 1940), of which the Federal Government pur- 
chased 4 substantial quantity and announced it 
would require 34 per cent of the canned pineapple 
and 21 per cent of the juice for the Army, Navy 
and lease-lend shipments (1942). No later figures 
are available. R 

Other important prewar shipments to the main- 
land included canned fish valued at $986,049; fiber 
insulating board, $963,401; and molasses, $647,116, 
as well as cattle ees potatoes, bananas, coffee, 
nuts and papaya juice. 5 

Maingate tone the mainland (1940, with no later 
data available) included iron and steel manufac- 
tures, $16,156,367; petroleum and products, $12,- 
312,290; automobiles and other vehicles, $7,205,666; 
electrical machinery and apparatus, $6,182,207; 
meat products, $5,626,125; wood and manufactures, 
$5,322,561; tobacco and manufactures, $4,123,361; 
industrial machinery, $5,007,784. 

With the importation of meat, canned goods, 
vegetables, etc. from the mainland curtailed, the 
war found the island unprepared to meet the prob- 
lem of a self-sustaining food supply, and an in- 
ventory (Dec, 31, 1941) showed only 42 days 
Supply. Steps were taken to stimulate local pro- 
duction and the food situation has been greatly 
improved In June (1943) there was an output of 
approximately 8,000,000 pounds of truck and field 
crops as against 5,700,000 in 1942. In addition, 
more than 10,000 victory gardens have augmented 
commercial food production, helping to relieve the 
fresh vegetables and feed crops shortages. A good 

sreserve of food is now on hand. E 
"Hog production has increased. The poultry in- 
dustry is making gains. Thousands of chickens 
and Jaying hens had been destroyed by order of 
the military to conserve feed. Backyard farms of 
chickens, ducks and rabbits have helped. Beef 
cattle is holding its own. 

Fishing, restricted directly after the outbreak 
of war, is Now permitted under specified condi- 
tions. Lack of fishermen, boats and equipment 
have retarded the program but it is improving. In 
June (1943) 134,169 pounds were caught, as com- 
pared with 68,040 in May, 1943, and 48,113 
pounds in July, 1942. The total catch for the 
fiscal year was 783,485 pounds, far below con- 
sumer demands. 

Total imports and exports (1940) were $238,506,- 
066, an increase of over $14,000,000 over 1939.’ Im- 
ports from mainland United States were $127,439,- 
539, and from foreign countries, $7,999,062: ex- 
ports to mainland United States, $102,145,130, and 
to foreign countries, $922,335. 

There were 81,104 privately owned motor ve- 
hicles registered in the Territory of which 58,431 
are in the City and County of Honolulu and 8,959 in 
the County of Hawaii. Entire mass-transportation 
service in the city of Honolulu is served by electric 
trolley coaches and gasoline busses. 

The native population of Hawaii at the time of 
discovery has been estimated at about 200,000. 
With civilization it has dwindled and the race 


seems destined to disappear through intermarriag 
and other stocks rather than by death. | 
Population estimates as of July 1, 1940 and % 2 
were: 4 # 
Island (county) 1940 194 


City of Honolulu 
ahu 


Rural O. 110,39) 
City of Hilo. | 22,605 
Rural Hawaii .... y 45,77 
County of Kalawao 465 4) 
County of Kauai . 35,956 33,4 
County of Maui .... 55,785 52,48 
OUANR, fea ictati's Ste! Rae's ate ws eee 4 _4 


The Governor of Hawail issued a proclamatic 

1941) suspending the writ of habes 
corpus, declaring martial law and requesting ti 
Commanding General to exercise all the powee 
normally exercised by judicial officers and ene 
ployees of the Territory and the counties theread 
A military government was set up exercis 
executive, judicial and legislative functions at 
Tegulating and directing numerous civilian activy 
ties. This situation continued until Feb. 8, 194 
when proclamations were issued by the Governe 
of Hawaii and the Commanding General, r 
storing to civil authority the management + 
civil affairs as of March 10, 1943. This restors 
tion has not interfered with the efforts of ti 
military in Hawaii. 

The chief executive officer of the Territory « 
Hawaii is the Governor, who is appointed by t 
President with the approval of the Senate for - 
four-year-term, and who must be a resident of | 
islands for three years to be eligible for appoin: 
ment, which applies as well to all other Territor 
positions for which nominations are made by 
President and confirmed by the Senate. The Tes 
ritorial Secretary who serves as Acting Governo 
during the absence or illness of the» Governor 
appointed in this manner, but the heads of # 
Territorial departments are appointed by 
Governor, with the approval of the Territ 
Senate. The governor is Ingram M. Stainback. 

The Legislature of Hawaii consists of the Sena‘ 
of 15 members, elected for four-year terms: an 
the House--of Representatives, of 30 member: 
elected for two-year terms. ‘The Delegate {¢ 
Congress is elected every two years, and has floc 
privileges in the house, but no vote. | 

Honolulu, on the Island of Oahu, is the capited 
and chief commercial city and port of the island) 
It has a fine natural harbor. It has never bee 
hotter than 88 degrees or colder than 56 degrea 
in the records of the U. S. Weather Bureau. 

The University of Hawaii (founded 1907) is ij 
Honolulu. The majority of native Hawaiians ar 
Christians. 7 | 


DEPENDENCIES OF THE UNITED. STATES 


The Philippines 


CAPITAL, Manila (Luzon)—AREA, 115,600 square 
miles—POPULATION (1940 Census): 16,350,000. 


The Philippines, the largest island group in 
the Malay Archipelago, was discovered by Ma- 
gellan (1521) and conquered. by Spain (1565); the 
were ceded to the United States by the Treaty of 
Paris (Dec, 10, 1898) following the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War. Admiral Dewey had destroyed the 
Spanish fleet in Manila Bay (May 1, 1898), and 
Major Gen. Wesley Merritt captured the City 
of Manila (Aug. 13). 

_ The land area of the islands 114,830 Square miles 
—lies between 21° 10’ and 4° 40’ north latitude and 
between 116° 40’ and 126° 34’ east longitude. There 
are 7,083 islands extending 1,150 statute miles from 
north to south and 682 miles from east to west. 
Of this number 462 have an area of one Square mile 
or over; 2,441 are named and 4,642 unnamed. About 
63 per cent By ne RreEPelago is suitable for culti- 
eon. but only 41.1 per cent was cultivated by the 

pinos, 

The largest islands are Luzon, 40,814 sq. m,; 
Mindanao, 36,906, Panay, 4,448: Palawan, 4,500: 
Panant, 3,794; Bohol, 1,554; Masbate, 1,255; Cebu, 


695, , 

The chief cities, with their po Wiations, ar 
Manila (623,362); Cebu (142,919) Zamboanga 
Seeteee)s Davao (95,444); Tloilo (88/203) ; Bacolod 

57,703) and Baguio (24,122 he islands have a 
foreign population (1939 census) of 166,977, includ- 


117,461 Chinese, 29,262 Japanese and 8,739 Ameri-' 


Sheet Bg ale of the military personnel and the: 
Other groups in the Archipelago are th Nd 
Jolo Islands in the South the Babuysacs ied 


The archipelago has a coast line of 11 
miles. There are 21 fine harbors and Sone br: 
locked straits, Manila Bay, with an area of 77> 
Square miles, and a circumference of 120 miles, i 


in all parts of which vessels can anchor, by 


are populated chiefly by Moslem nai: 
The extensive mountain system af the Seni n 

belongs to the Succession of volcanic ranges of 

Pacific system of the’ world’s Surface. 


t 
ft., in Mindanao, and Mayan Volcano, ies ae f 
EE 
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“The average temperature during the four winter 
months is stone 78° F.: in’ the three hot fapatne 
pril to June, about 84; in the other months, about 
. The nights are seldom unpleasantly hot. 
Bight distinct languages and 87 dialects are 
Ipoken. About 4,000,000 read or understand Eng- 
ish, About two-thirds of the inhabitant. are 
oman Catholics and about 1,000,000 belong to the 
mdependent Catholic Church, organized by a Fill- 
ino priest, Fr. Gregorio Agilpay, in the 1899 in- 
ection. There are about 500,000 Moslems and 
100,000 Pagans. 
The Tydings-McDuffie Independence Act passed 
yy Congress and signed by President Roosevelt 
March 24, 1934) and passed by the Philippine 
Bec ature (May 1) provides for the Philippines 
0 cut adrift from the United States (1946). 
The act provides for the recognition of Philippine 
ndependence after a 10-year transitional common- 
yealth government with a Filipino Chief Executive. 
he United States pledges itself to abandon mili- 
ary bases in the Philippines. The question of 
aval bases was held open. Immigration from the 
Slands is limited to a maximum annual quota of 
J 


Reciprocal free trade relations between thi 
bnited States and the Philippines have existed 
the Act of Congress of Aug. 5, 1909. 
he Tydings-McDuffie Act continued these rela- 
Ons during the ten-year transitional period except 
hat these annual quotas were set up on imports 
mito the United States of Philippine products: Raw 
jugar, 800,000 long tons; refined sugar, 50,000 tons; 
oconut oil, 200,000 tons; of cordage, rope and 
Wine of abaca, 3,000,000 ibs. Imports in excess of 
hese quotas are subject to the same duty paid on 
uke commodities from other countries. 
All other Philippines exports, except those under 
ota, will have to pay export taxes, starting with 
x% of the regular U. S. tariff in 1941 and gradually 
mised every year by 5% until 1946. 
A new Constitution, drafted by a Constitution- 
Convention provided for a single legislative 
hamber, the National Assembly, of 120 members 
hosen every three years, with extensive powers 
wer the judiciary, regulation of capital and labor, 
tility franchises, supervision of power develop- 
ment and exploitation of natural resources. The 
erm of the President and Vice President is for six 
ars, and the President cannot succeed himself. 
_A Supreme Court, comprising a Chief Justice and 
ix Justices appointed by the President, cannot 
Heclare a law or a treaty unconstitutional except 
gy a two-thirds vote. Freedom of the press and 
eligion and right of assembly are guaranteed in 
he Bill of Rights. 
. The constitutional convention declared ‘‘all lands 
n the public domain, all waters, minerals, coal and 
petroleum, all forces of potential energy and other 
hatural resources of the Philippines belong to the 
State and their disposition, exploitation, develop- 
ment and utilization are limited to citizens of the 
Philippines or corporations and associations of 
thich 60% of the capital is owned by such citizens’ 
ubject to present leases. and concessions. Fran- 
phises shall not be granted for longer than 50 years 
and shall be subject to amendment, alteration or 
peal by the National Assembly. 
“Women on whom the suffrage on equal terms 
With men was granted by the Legislature (Nov. 9, 
, effective Jan. 1, 1935), while they voted in 
arge numbers for the adoption of the Constitution, 
Were disfranchised by ii until 300,000 of them voted 
or women sutirage in a specially called plebiscite. 
This vlebiscite was held successfully in 1937. 
President Roosevelt approved the Constitution 
(March 23, 1935) and it was adopted by the 
ters. Under it, President Quezon and Vice-Presi- 
ent Sergio Osmena were elected (Sept. 30, 1935) 
nd they were inaugurated (Nov. 15). President 
ezon and Vice President Osmena were inaugu- 
ted (Dec. 30, 1941) for their second terms. The 
United States High Commissioner, Francis 
Sayre, resigned (1942). 
President Roosevelt signed (Nov. 13, 1943) a bill 
ending the terms of President Quezon and Vice 
sident Osmena until the expulsion of the Japa- 
e from the Islands. President Quezon died (Aug. 
, 1944) and was succeeded by Vice President Os- 
mena. 
‘President Roosevelt signed (June 30, 1944) two 
fesolutions of Congress covering the policy of the 
Gnited States toward the Philippines. One resolu- 
tion declares it to be the policy of ‘‘the Congress 
iat the United States shall drive the treacherous 
ading Japanese from the Philippine Islands, re- 
"e as quickly as possible the orderly, free demo- 
atic processes of zovernment to the Filipino peo- 
, and thereupon establish the complete inde- 
sndence of the Philippine Islands as a separate 
srning nation.’’ The second measure permits 
acquisition of air and land bases and naval 
fueling stations by the United States. 
Three amendments to the Constitution were 
pted (1940) by referendum. They provided for 
“establishment of a bicameral legislature to 
ceive a salary of $3,000 a year; the establishment 


of an electoral commission to take charge of the 
enforcement of the election laws, and the shorten. 
ing of the terms of the President and Vice Presi- 
dent from six to four years with one re-election 

esident Quezon’s request President Roose- 
velt detailed Gen. Douglas MacArthur, retiring 
Chief of Staff of the United States Army, as 
military adviser tothe Government. He made 
public (June 19, 1936) an army defense plan 
calling for a fieet of 50 to 100 small, fast torpedo 
boats for coast defense, a»250-plane air force, a 


regular army of about 930 officers and 6,500 men . 


with a reserve corps raised under universal mili- 
tary service and trained in schools and out at the 
rate of 40,000 a year. The total registration of 
20-year-old Filipinos then exceeded 148,000. The 
cost he placed at $8,000,000 a year. The National 
Assembly (Aug. 8, 1936) appropriated $1,400,000 
to build training centers. 

When Japan attacked the Commonwealth (Dec. 
8, 1941), the Philippine Army had a trained reserve 
of approximately 150,000 men. Of this number, 
some 80,000 already had been called up for active 
duty. These figures are exclusive of the Philippine 
Scouts, a division of about 10,000 Filipinos with 
American officers, counted as an integral part of 
the Army of the United States. 

The military forces of the Philippines (land and 
sea) were placed under United States command for 
the duration of the emergency (July 26, 1941) by 
order of President Roosevelt. Gen. McArthur was 
named by the War Department in Washington to 
command the forces. 

Japan occupied the Philippines (1942) and Presi- 
dent Quezon came to the United States with Vice 
President Osmena and two members of his cab- 
inet and established a Government-in-Exile in 
Washington, D. C. 

Among the spécial Government institutions are 
the Normal School, the School of Arts and Trades, 
the Nautical School, and the Central Luzon Agri- 
cultural School. There are provincial trade schools. 
Higher learning is provided by the State supported 
University of the Philippines, Manila, and the 
Dominican University of Santo Tomas (founded 
1611), the oldest university under the American 
flag. Manila has six other universities, including 
one restricted for women. The Silliman University 
in Dumaguete is maintained by the Presbyterian. 
Church of the United States. 

According to the 1939 census, Philippine literacy 
had reached 48.8 per cent. The rate in 1903 was 
approximately 10 per cent. 

English and Spanish are the official languages. 

The chief agricultural products are—unhusked 


rice (‘‘palay’’?), Manila hemp (‘‘abaca’’), copra, ~ 


sugar cane, corn, tobacco and maguey. The prin- 
cipal fruit is the pineapple but there are also man- 
goes, papaya, lanzones, pilinut, chico, mandarins 
and oranges. ‘ 

Forests provide cabinet and construction timber 
in large quantities; also gums and resins, vegetable 
oils, rattan and bamboo, tan and dye barks and 
dye woods. Rubber is being cultivated as well as 
the Chinchona tree fcr quinine. 

Baguio, in the hills, 100 miles north of Manila, 
is the center of the gold mining district. 

Silver, lead, zinc, copper, iron, coai, petroleum, 
chromite, asbestos and manganese are mined, as 
well as clay, marble, salt, etc. The islands sre rich 
in mineral resources. It is estimated that there are 
75 square miles of coal fields containing lignite 
and bituminous. 


Wake and Midway Islands 


The United States flag was hoisted over Wake 
Island (July 4, 1898) by Gen. F. V. Greene, com- 
manding Second Detachment Philippine expedition. 
With its two sister islands, Wilkes and Peale. it is 
in the direct route from Hawaii to Hong Kong, 
about 2,000 miles from the first and 3,000 miles 
from the second: and 1,290 miles from Guam. The 
group is four and one-half miles long and one and 
one-half miles wide and the total land area is 
about 2,600 acres. . 

The Midway Islands. owned by the United States. 
are a group in the North Pacific, 1,200 miles north- 
west of the Hawaiian Islands. The area of the 
group is 28 square miles, and population (Census, 
1930) was 25, increased to 118 eects both are 
included in the totals. for Hawaii. ; 

Wake Island was occupied by Japanese forces 
(Dec. 24, 1941) after 14 days of fighting. 

Wake and the Midway Islands assumed new 
importance R35) as landing stages for trans- 
Pacific airplanes. 

Kure Island, ee we westerly ne a a 
Hawaiian group, of value as an air base, 
placed under pes of the Navy by Presidential 
order (Feb. 21, 1 4 

beet Jarvis and Baker Islands, south of 
the Hawaiian group, also of value as air bases 
and owned by the United States, were settled and 
equipped as aerological stations (1936) by young 
Hawaiians acting under. the Federal Division of 
Territories and Insular Possessions. 


a 
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Canal Zone and Panama’ Canal 


The Canal Zone is a strip of land extending five 
miles on either side of the axis of the Panama 
Canal but not including the cities of Panama or 
Colon, which remain in the Republic of Panama, 
but are under United States jurisdiction in the 
matter of sanitation and quarantine. The port at 


‘ the Caribbean entrance, formerly a part of Colon, 


is Cristobal; and at the Pacific "entrance Balboa, 
while to the east of Panama is the residential town 
of Ancon, with hotel and hospital. 

The strip of land was granted to the United 
States by Panamaj by treaty (Feb. 26, 1904) 
the compensation being $10,000,000, with annual 
payments of $250,000 in addition. No private in- 
dividuals are allowed to acauire land. 

The Canal Zone, including land and water, but 
excluding the water within the 3-mile limits from 
the Atlantic and Pacific ends, has an area of 553 
square miles of which 362 are land. Gatun Lake, 
with the water at its normal level of 85 feet above 
sea level, has an area of 163.4 square miles. The 


' gone has a population (1940 census) of 51,827, an 


increase of 31.3% in ten years.: , 

The Canal Zone is a Government reservation ad- 
Ministered by the organization known as The 
Panama Canal. This is an independent organiza- 
tion in the Government service whose head is the 
Governor, directly under the President. As a 
matter of executive arrangement, the Secretary of 
‘War represents the President in the administration 
of Canal Affairs. The Zone is fortified and occupied 
by a garrison in addition to the civilian employees 
of the Canal and railroad. The Governor is Maj. 
Gen. Glen E. Edgerton. 

The Army maintains air ports at France Field on 
the Atlantic side and Albrook Field on Balboa 
Heights on the Pacific side. 


THE PANAMA CANAL 


| Source: Governor of the Canal Zone 


The Panama Canal is a lock and lake type canal, 
traversing the Isthmus of Panama between the 
Atlantic Ocean |(Caribbean Sea) and the Pacific 
Ocean (Gulf of Panama) with headquarters in 
Balboa Heights, Canal Zone. It is approximately 9° 
North latitude and 79° West longitude, almost due 
soutn of Pittsburgh, Pa., and Charleston, S. C. 

There is no difference between the average mean 


‘level cf the Pacific at Panama and the Atlantic 


at Colon. But at Colon there are small tides of one 
foot and at Panama large tides of 10 feet above 
and below the average level. 

On the Atlantic slope the Canal follows the former 


- ‘valley of the Chagres River; on the Pacific, that of 


the Rio Grande. Dams were built across these 
valleys to form lakes on which the ships are floated, 
and connection between the two valleys, through 
the intervening divide, was made by excavating 
Culebra Cut (officially named Gaillard Cut). 

The summit elevation, i..e., the surface of Gatun 


' Lake and of Gaillard Cut, which is an artificial arm 


of the lake, is normally 85 feet above sea level, and 
the bottom of the Cut was excavated to 40’ feet 
above sea level, giving normal depth of 45 feet. 
The channel through Gatun Lake is 2334 miles 
long, and the Cut is 8 miles long 

The locks serve to raise ships from the:sea to the 
ummit level, or to lower them to sea after they 
ave crossed the Isthmus. On the Atlantic side 
the lift is made at Gatun Locks, which have 3 steps 
or chambers, called lower, middle, and upper. 
the Pacific side, one step is made at Pedro Miguel 
Lock, at the Pacific end of Gaillard Cut, and two 
at Miraflores Locks, about a mile to the south; 
between them is Mirafiores Lake, with its surface 
normally 54 feet above sea level. Sections at sea, 
level uke between the Atlantic Ocean and Gatun 
Locks, 626 miles, and between the Pacific and Mira- 
ate oe le ome : 

e line o € Canal is northwest-southeast, an 

the Pacific end is 27 miles east of the Atlantic aa 

The Canal is 44.04 nautical miles or 50.72 statute 
miles'in length, at least 300 feet wide at the bottom 
of excavated channels, 110 feet wide in the lock 
chambers, which have a usable length of 1,000 feet, 
Depth varies but is not less than 4i feet in sea level 
sections or with surface of Gatun Lake. 

A concrete dam across the Chagres River at 


r Alhajuela was completed (1935) creating Madden 


Lake. Madden Lake covers approximately 22 


“square miles at maximum level, 260 feet above sea 


level. providing reserve storage of 22 billion cubic 
feet of water for use in maintain: the leve: 
Gatun Lake during dry: seasons. Pi ro 
Gatun Lake covers approximately 165 Square 
Miles at normal level. It is impounded behind 
Gatun| Dam, built of rock and earth across the 
Chagres River at Gatun, connecting the hills on 
eiee Side with a low hill near the center of the 


American occupation of the Canal Zone began on 


| May 4, 1904, and the Canal was opened to traffic on 


hampered by slides and reduced by war condit 
and the Canal was declared officially Gpened ut 
July 12, 1920. The end of the fiscal year 1921 was 


adopted as the date the Canal could be. consider 
completed: and the cost as of June 30, 1921, wiy 
interest on the investment in earlier years cow 
pounded annually at 3%, was established by ti 
Bureau of Efficiency at $525,812,661. ey 

The Third Lotks Project, providing for the ea 
struction of an’ additional set of locks loca; 
approximately, parallel to, but at some distary 
from, the existing locks at Gatum, Pedro Migi) 
and Miraflores, ae Ls eee ya eu 
necessary by-pass channels connectin ne 
locks with the present Canal channel, together w+ 
such | appurtenant facilities as may be deemy 
necessary, at a total cost not to exceed $277,000,01 
was authorized by Act of Congress, approw 
Aug. 11, 1939. : ! 

This legislation, authorizing the construction 
additional facilities in the Canal Zone was enact) 
for the purpose of more adequately providing 7 
the defense of the Panama Canal and for increasis 
its capacity for the future needs of interocea 
shipping. ; : S| 

The locks of this new project are to have aya 
able dimensions of 140 feet by 1,200 feet, withi 
45-foot salt water draft over the sills. Actual wo 
on the new project started July 1, 1940. 


Puerto Rico : 


CAPIT. San Juan—AREA, 3,435 square miles 
POPULATION (1940 Census) 1,869,255. | 


Puerto Rico with the Atlantic Ocean on the nor 
and the Caribbean Sea on the south,.is the easte 
most island of the West Indies Group known as t) 
Greater Antilles, of which Cuba, Haiti and Jama 
are the larger units. Santo Domingo is about) 
miles to the west, and St. Thomas 40 miles to t) 
east. The island of Culebra, and Vieques, to t 
east and Mona to the west form part of the ter: 
tory. Puerto Rico is 95 miles long and 35 miles wi 
with a coast line of about 345 miles. Located wit; 
in the trade wind belt, with its mountainous § 
face through the middle, from east to west and . 
altitude of 1,500 to 4,400 feet, much of it cultivati 
to the summits, the island is one of the most fava 
able regions in the tropics. The flat coastal plain; 
fertile but pressure of population has caused cul 
vation of the poorer lands and the mountain side 
The soil is extremely fertile and largely und 
cultivation. The lower lands to the north are Ww’ 
watered, but irrigation is needed in the souty 
an extensive system has been constructed ‘by ¢ 
Government. Sugar, pineapples, oranges, grap 
fruit, tobacco, coffee, rum and needlework are tii 
chief exports. Cotton, linen and silk manufa 
tures and embroideries are exported to the Unit} 
States. Distilling of alcohol and the canning - 
fruits and vegetables are important industries. Ru 
exports increase yearly, the manufacture of whil 
has become the third largest product of the islan 
outranking the needlework industry, greatly @ 
fected by the Wage and Hour Law, the value of tif 
latter shipments dropping from $15,631,035 (194 
to_ $12,012,000 (1942). | 

Mineral production is insignificant, consisting + 
quarry products and high grade manganese ore. 

Puerto Rico (or Borinquen as it was called 1 
its original native Indians) was discovered ' 
Columbus (Nov. 19, 1493), Ponce de Leon cow 
quered it for Spain (1509) and established the 
settlement at Caparra, across the bay from tlt 
present site of the capital vity. He was the islan 
first governor general. Ruled by Spain until 18: 
it was seized by Major Gen. Miles in the Spanis? 
American war and ceded to the United States | 
the Treaty of Paris (Dec. 10, 1898). It is admin: 
tered under the Organic Act of Puerto’ Ri 
(March 2, 1917, and amended Feb. 3, 1921; June #| 
1924; March 4, A i B “al 
27, 1934; Aug. 26, 1937; March 26, May 16, June 2} 


The Legislature—a Senate of 19 memb = 
and a House of Representatives of 39—is elect} 
) ‘There are sey 
executive departments: Justice, Finance, Interid 
Se: Mt on ole ee COR eres: Labor, at 
, e President appoints, upon confirme 

tion by the Senate, the Attorney Ge ; 
Go 


Land holdings by corporations are limited, by th 


ar 


me 


t 


pa 
‘ 
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Bpectvision of the Land Authority. The’ aim 
ik up large estates and to mitigate pov- 


island makes its own tax laws and derives 
er revenue by converting customs levies, in- 
‘tax receipts and internal revenue collections 
the Insular Treasury. 
bout cne-third of the population resides in the 
68 and towns. There are 544.2 inhabitants to 
Square mile, which exceeds the density of popu- 
of any state except Rhode Island and New 
sey. To meet this over-population menace the 
ular Legislature (1937) removed the dissemina- 
nh of birth control information from the penal- 
3 ae are penal code. San Juan has a population 
,247; Ponce, 65,182 and Mayaguez, 50,376. 
put three quarters of the population are white, 
p rémaining quarter Negro. 
though Spanish is the paper language most 
the people, and especially the yeunger genera- 
h, speak English, and the Insular Government 
ters intensive instruction in English in the 
blic schools, credited with being the most effi- 
4H and up-to-date school system in Latin 
Education is free and compulsory (since 1899). 
in 1943 there were 2,402 schools with an en- 
ment of 302,806 pupils. There were 54 pri- 
Schools. The University of Puerto Rico is 
Rio Piedras, seven miles from San Juan, and the 
lytechnic Institute of Puerto Rico, at San Ger- 


The Roman Catholic religion is dominant. 
4 mild climate, cool in summer and warm in 
ater, gives Puerto Rico with its old world atmos- 

ea Oa ga drawing power that is being 
lly exploited. The average range of temperature 
Tom 90 to 50 with an average of 76. The United 
tes Weather Bureau reported that in 2192 days 
the six-year period ending in 1940 Puerto Rico 
d only 17 days without sunshine. Being a terri- 
| possession of the United States there are no 
migration requirements and no passports are 
eded. However, travelers who desire to remain 
long periods must fill out a Citizenship Blank 
, furnished by the steamship or air line at the 
8 of ticket purchase. United States currency is 
dd exclusively. 


Virgin Islands of the U. S. 


ITAL, Charlotte Amalie, formerly St. Thomas 


is 133 square miles, St. Croix 
The population 


ns brought to this wholesale slave market 
tury or two ago. Because of male emigra- 
the female population exceeds the male by 


r_cent. 
%, Thomas Island has the principal harbor of 
group and it is here that the town of 
lotte Amalie is situated. It is about 40 miles 
f~ Fajardo, the nearest port on the Island of 
9 Rico, and 70 miles from San Juan, the 
cipal city and port of Puerto Rico. St. Thomas 
th, 20° east and 1,442 miles distant from 


‘ior. 

e governor is Charles Harwood. 
ngar output averages a than 5,000 tons 

eae Beet ee pn alana eis iy ed 

gar from the Virgin Islan a - 
oi the United States under the Jones- 


n Act. 
= Island of St. John is famous for its bay oil 
s from the leaves of the bay tree, and 
homas for the finished product of bay rum. 
ication is compulsory. Illiteracy, though high, 
reduced. There are 18 public elementary 
, of which ae, ee ee Thomas, seven 
Croix, and four . John, 
the repeal of prohibition in the United 
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States, production of rum was resumed on a large 
scale, he government established a rum dis- 
tillery backed by 5,000 acres of sugar cane and 
two sugar mills. 

Tax collections on the commerce have reduced 
the annual appropriations from Congress to assist 
the Jocal Legislature in paying for schools, hos- 
Pitais, fire, police and public works. 

Bi-weekly passenger and freight service is main- 
tained in normal times from New York City to St. 
Thomas, St. Croix and the lower islands. There is 
also semi-weekly air mail service. 


American Samoa 


CAPITAL, Pago Pago, Island of Tutuila—AREA 76 
square miles—POPULATION (1940 Census) 12,908. 


American Samoa, composed of the islands of 
Tutuila, Aunuu, Ofu, Olosega and Tau, and the 
uninhabited coral atoll of Rose Island, became a 
possession of the United States by virtue of the 
tripartite treaty with Great Britain and Germany 
hag 1899), accepted by the United States 
Feb. 13, 1900). It is under control of the Navy 
Department as a naval station. Construction of a 
naval air base was started (1940). ; 

Pago Pago, a valuable harbor in the South 
Pacific, was ceded (1872) by. the native King to 
the United States for a naval and coaling station. 

_American Samoa is 4,160 miles from San Fran- 
cisco, 2,263 miles from Hawaii, 1,580 miles from 
Auckland, 2,354 miles from Sydney and 4,200 miles 
from Manila. The natives read and write and are 
Christians of different denominations. They are a 
high type of the Polynesian race and are on the 
increase because the laws prohibit foreigners from 
buying their land. 

All of the land on the islands is privately owned. 
Under the American Commandant-Governor there 
is a native Governor in each of the three political 


divisions. The native Governors appoint the County 


Chiefs, who appoint the Village Chiefs. , 
There are 36 public schools with an enrollment 
close to 3,600. There also are six private schools 
under missionary direction. Since there are no 
practicing doctors or dentists, the entire popu- 
lation is under the medical care of the U, S. Behe 
The chief product is copra, of which about 1,100 
tons are exported annually, Taro, breadfruit, yams, 
coconuts, pineapples, oranges and bananas are also 
produced commercially. The Government handles 
the crop for the natives. Other fruits are grown 
but not exported. About 70% of the land is forest. 


Guam 
CAPITAL, Agana 


The Island of Guam, the largest of the Marianas, 
was ceded to the United States by Spain by Article 
Two of the Treaty of Paris (Dec. 10, 1898). It lies 
between latitudes 13° 13’ and 13° 39’ north and 
longitudes 144° 37’ and 144° 58’ east. It is 30 miles 
long and four to eight and one-half miles wide 
with an area of 206 square miles and a population 
(1940) of 22,290. Distance from Manila, 1,506 
‘miles, from San Francisco, 5,053 miles. The inhab- 
itants call themselves Chamorros, but the present 
generation is a mixed race, with the Malay strain 
predominating. Guam is under the Navy De- 
partment, as a naval station with a powerful 
Gavemment radio station. The port of entry is 

pra. 

Japanese forces occupied Guam (Dec. 10, 1941). 
The island was proclaimed (July 27, 1944) as again 
under the rule of the United States. 

Exports include copra and cocoanut oil. Other 

roducts are corn, rice, sweet potatoes, coffee, 
ananas, pineapples, citrus fruits, limes, mangoes, 
apayas, breadfruit, cocoa, yams, tobacco, cassava, 
Eapok alligator pears, sugar cane, and timber. The 
4,300 head of cattle include 1,432 water buffaloes, 


Canton and Enderbury Islands 


The United States and Great Britain agreed 
(April 6, 1939) on a system of joint control and 
administration of Canton and Enderbury Islands 
of the Phoenix group in the Central Pacific, about 
half way between Hawaii and Australia. 


formula applies for fifty years and thereafter - 


indefinitely unless modified or terminated. Each 
corcrambtt is Pecrenentan by an administrative 
Official and the islands are ‘‘ayailable for com- 
munications and for use as airports for inter- 
national aviation, but only civil aviation com- 
panies, incorporated in the United States of 
America or in any part of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations for the purpose of scheduled 
air services.” The United States is permitted to 
puild and operate an airport on Canton that will 
be open to use by British aircraft and civil avia- 
tion companies on vie terms. The agreement 
was arranged after it was discovered that the 
islands had great potential value as air communi- 
cation bases. > 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


‘The Constitution originally consisted of a pre- 
amble and seven Articles, and in that form was 
adopted (Sept. 17, 1787) by a majority of the 55 


. Gelegates from 12 states which had begun their 


‘deliberations in Philadelphia on May 12 of that 
year. Rhode Island sent no delegates. Of the 65 


- chosen by other states, ten did not attend. Of une 


delegates in attendance, 16 declined or failed 
sign. 

Under the language of the Constitution itself 
(Article VII) ratification by nine states, by conven- 
tions, was sufficient for its establishment ‘‘between 
the states so ratifying the same.’’ New Hampshire, 
on June 21, 1788, was the ninth state to ratify. 
But the Government did not declare the Constitu- 
tion te be in effect until the first Wednesday in 


» March, .1789. 


The signers of the original Constitution, by vir- 
tue of their membership in the convention, were: 

GEO. WASHINGTON, President and deputy from 
Virginia. New Hampshire—John Langdon, Nicholas 
Gilman. Massachusetts—Nathaniel Gorham, Rufus 
King. Connecticut—Wm. Saml. Johnson, Roger 
Sherman. New York—Aiexander Hamilton. New 
detsey—Wil.. Livingston, David Brearley, Wm. 
Paterson, Jona. Dayton. Pennsylyania—B. Fr: = 


The Constitution—Original Seven Articles 


a 
3 
lin, Robt. Morris, Thos. Fitzsimons, James Will 


Thomas Mifflin, Geo. Clymer, Jared Ingera 
t "De 70. Read, John Dice 


Ga., (Jan. 2, 1788), unanimous; Conn. (Jane 

to 40; Mass. (Feb. 6, 1788), 187 to | 

Md. (Apr. 28, 1788), 63 to 11; So. Car. (Mayy 
1788), 149 to 73; New Hamp. (June 21, 1788), 

46: Va, (June 26, 1788), 89 to 79; N. Y. (Julya 

1788), 30 to 27; No. Car. (Nov. 21, 1789), 194 tod 
R.I. (May 29, 1790), 34 to 32. % 

Vermont, by conventicn, ratified (Jan. 10, 7) 
105 to 4; and Congress (Feb. 18, 1791), adm 
that State into the Union. i 


PREAMBLE 
We, the people of the United States, in order to form a more perfect Union, establish juste 
insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defence, promote the general welfare, 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish this Consitltuyy 


;for the United States of America, 


ARTICLE I. 


Section 1—(Legislative powers; in whom 
vested: 

All legislative powers herein granted shall 
‘be vested in a Congress of the United States, 
which shall consist of a Senate and House of 
Representatives. t 

Section 2—(House of Representatives, how 
and by whom chosen. Qualifications of a Rep- 
resentative. Representatives and direct taxes, 
how apportioned. Enumeration. Vacancies to 
be éd. Power of choosing officers, and of 

impeachment. ) 4 
1. The House of Representatives shall be com- 


\ posed of members chosen every second year by the 


people of the several States, and the electors in 
each State shall have the qualifications requisite 
for electors ‘of the most numerous branch of the 
State Legislature. 

2. No person shall be a Representative who shall 
not have attained to the age of twenty-five years 
and been seven years a citizen of the United States, 
and who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant 
of that State in which he shall be chosen. 

3, Representatives and direct taxes shall be ap- 
portioned among the several States which may be 
included within this Union according to their re- 
spective numbers, which shall be determined by 
adding to the whole number of free persons, in- 
cluding those bound to service for a term of years 
and excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of ali 
other persons. The actual enumeration shall be 
made within three years after the first meeting of 
the Congress of the United States,.and within every 
Subsequent term of ten years, in such manner as 
they shall by law direct. The number of Represent- 
atives shall not exceed one for every thirty thou- 
sand, but each State shall have at least one 
Representative; and until such enumeration shall 
be made, the State of New Hampshire shall be 
entitled to choose 3; Massachusetts, 8; Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations, 1; Connecticut, 
5; New York, 6; New Jersey, 4; Pennsylvania, 8: 
Delaware, 1; Maryland, 6: Virginia, 10: North 
Carolina, 5; South Carolina, 5, and Georgia, 3. 

4. When ‘vacancies happen in the representation 
from any State; the Executive Authority thereof 
shall issue writs of election to fill such vacancies. 

5. The House of Representatives shall choose 
their Speaker and other officers, and shall have the 
sole power of impeachment. ; 

Section 3—(Senators, how and by whom 
chosen. How classified. State Executive, when 
to make temporary appointments, in ‘case, etc. 

Qualifications of a Senator. President of the 

Senate, his right to vote.. President pro. tem.,. 

and other officers of the Senate, how chosen. 

Power to try impeachments. When President 

is tried, Chief Justice to preside. Sentence.) 

1. The Senate of the United States shall be com- 

eof, for s ears; 
Sen ae vedtat ae orten an sors a vie 
- Immediately after they shall be assembl 
consequence of the first election, they riety 2 
divided as equally as may be into three classes, 
The seats of the Senators of the first class shall 
be vacated at the expiration of the second year, 
of the second class at the expiration of the fourth 


eS Ge eee 


year, and of the third class at the expiratiom! 
the sixth year, so that one-third may be che 
every second year; and if vacancies happent 
resignation or otherwise, during the recess of 
Legislature of any State, the Executive the: 
may make temporary appointment until the 1 
meeting of the Legislature, which shall then 
such vacancies. < “! 
.. No person shall be a Senator who shall 
have attained to the age of thirty years, and H 
nine years a citizen of the United States, and | 
shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of 1 
State for which he shall be chosen. s 
4. The Vice President of the United States s 
be President of the Senate, but shall have no - 
unless they be equally divided. i | 
5. The Senate shall choose their other offic 
and also a President pro tempore, in the absence 
the Vice President, or when he shall exercise #} 
Office of the President of the United States, | 
,_ 5. The Senate shall have the sole power to t1 
impeachments. When sitting for that purpose, 
shall be on oath or affirmation. When the Presid 
of the United States is tried, the Chief Justice siz 
preside; and_no person shall be convicted witth 
the concurrence of two-thirds of the mem) 
rer tudgnant 3 f im shall 
- Judgment in cases 0: peachment shall | 
extend further than to removal from office, and ! 
qualification to hold and enjoy any office of hox 
trust, or profit under the United States: but 5 
party convicted shall nevertheless be liable 
subject to indictment, trial, judgment, and puns 
ment, according to law. a 
Section 4—(Times, ete., of holding election 
how prescribed. One session in cual year.) 
be times, places’ and manner of holo 
elections for Senators and Representatives shalit 
prescribed in each State by the Legislature ther 
ae nae ei gyekset ed at any Se by law maku 
alter such regulations, exce as ti laces 
choosing Senators. : ge i 
2. The Congress shall assemble at least onew 
every year, and such meeting shall be on the £ 
Monday in December, unless they shall by 
appoint a different day. | 
Section 5—(Membership, Quorum{ Adjourn 
ments, Rules. Power to punish or expel. Jou: 
nal. Time of adjournments, how limited, ete 
1. Each House shall be the judge of the eiectiel 
returns, and qualifications of its own members, 
a majority of each shall constitute a quorum tc 
business; but a smaller number may adjourn ff 
day to day, and may be authorized to compel i 
attendance of absent members in such manner | 
under such penalties as each House may provyy 
2. Hach House may determine the rules oj 
proceedings, punish its’ members for disordd 
behavior, and with the concutrence of two-th 
tag ts oper ites ‘ A 
- Eac! ouse shall keep a journal of its proce 
ings, and from time to time publish thei 


| excepting such parts as may in their judgns 


require secrecy; 

Paar of eee are aul 
e desire of one- of th bee 

on the journal. here Paes if 
4. Neither House, during the session of Con) 


, without the consent of the other, adjourn for 
» than three days, nor to any other place than 
ee which the two Houses shall be sitting. 

tion 6—(Compensation. Privileges. Dis- 
mali fications in certain cases.) 

. The Senaters and Representatives shall re- 

é & compensation for their services to be as_er- 
ed by law, and paid out of the Treasury of the 

ted States. They shall in all cases, except trea- 

fealony, and breach of the peace, be privil- 
dq from arrest during their attendance at the 

On of their respective Houses, and in going to 

f returning from the same; and for any speech 

debate in either House they shall not be ques- 

ned in any other place. 

- No Senator or Representative shall, during 
time for which he was elected, be appointed to 
Civil office under the authority of the United 

tes which ‘shall have been created, or the emolu- 
ts whereof shall have been increased during 

bh time; and no person holding any office under 

p United States shall be a member of either 

use du his continuance in office. 

Section 7—(House to originate all revenue 
lis. Veto. Bill may be passed by two-thirds 
of each House, notwithstanding, etc. Bill, not 
eturned in ten days, to become a law. Pro- 
ions as to orders, concurrent resolutions, 


. All bills for raising revenue shall originate in 
House of Representatives, but the Senate may 
Dpose or concur with amendments, as on other 


meer y-bill which shall have passed the House of 
presentatives and the Senate shall, before it 
tomes a law, be presented to the President of the 
ited States; if he approve, he shall sign it, but if 
he shall return it, with his objections, to that 
buse in which it shall have originated, who shall 
x the objections at large on their journal, and 
oceed to reconsider it. If after such reconsidera- 
n two-thirds of that House shall agree to pass 
bill, it shall be sent, together with the objec- 
as, to the other House, by which it shall likewise 
Teconsidered; and if approved by two-thirds of 
wt House it shall become a law. But in all such 
the votes of both Houses shall be determined 
as and nays, and the names of the persons 
for and against the bill shall be entered on 
ournal of each House respectively. If any bill 
lall not be returned by the President within ten 
(Sundays excepted) after it shall have been 
sented to him, the same shall be a law in like 
ner as if he had signed it, unless the Congress 
heir adjournment prevent its return; in which 
it shall not be a law. 
very order, resolution, or vote to which the 
(currence of the Senate and House of Represen- 
es may be necessary (except on a question of 
nment) shall be presented to the President 
‘the United States, and before the same shall 
‘effect shall be approved by him, or being dis- 
oved by him, shall be repassed by two-thirds 
e Senate and the House of Representatives, ac- 
ding to the rules and limitations prescribed 
ie case of a bill. 
i ee os ea been “3 Caneneet) 
fs jongress s. ave er: 
) lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
s to‘pay the debts and provide for the_com- 
“defense and general welfare of the United 
ates; but all safari meg a rs eg ms shall be 
niform throughou e ates. 
"2. To borrow money on the credit of the United 
3. To regulate commerce with foreign nations, 
t Seong the several States and with the Indian 


To establish a uniform rule of naturalization 
uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcies 
aad pice eae alate the value thereof, and 
n money, regula’ 2 
eign coin, and fix the standard of weights anc 


sures.. 
To provide for the punishment of counterfeit- 
hie sconxities and current coin of the United 


To establish post-offices and post-roads. 
‘0 promote the progress of science and useful 
Ss by securing for limited times to authors and 
ntors sai Phi Soe rights to their respective 
Ings 2 overies. 

To jeans titute tribunals inferior to the Supreme 


To define and punish piracies and felonies 
m thed on the high seas, and offences agains 
r Te erent grant letters of marque and 
. To declare war, gran 

al, and make rules concerning captures on 
| sae + d rt armies, but no appropri 

U1] a - 
‘ake Bite knoe use shall be for a longer 


t 


x 


ns 
i 


ted 
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execute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrec- 
tions, and repel-invasions, 

16. To provide for organizing, arming, and dis- 
DS the militia, and for governing such part 
of them as may be employed in the service of the 
United States, reserving to the States respectively 
the appointment of the officers, and the authority 
of tiaining the militia according to the discipline 
prescribed by Congress. 

17. To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases 
‘whatsoever over such district (not exceeding ten 
miles square) as may, by cession of particular 
States and the acceptance of Congress, become the 
seat of Government of the United States, and to 
exercise like authority over all places purchased by 
the consent of the Legislature of. the State in which 
the same shall be, for the erection of forts, maga- 
zines, arsenals, dockyards, and other needful build- 
ings;—Ard 

18. To make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution the forego- 
ing powers and all other powers vested by this 
Constitution in the Government of the United 
States, or in any department or officer thereof. 

_ Section 9—(Provision as to migration or 

importation of certain persons. Habeas Cor- 

pus. Bills of attainder, etc. Taxes, how ap- 
portioned. No export duty. No commercial 

Preference. Money, how drawn from Treas- 

ury, etc. No titular nobility. Officers not to 

receive presents, etc.) 

1. The migration or importation of such persons 
as any of the States now existing shall think proper 
to admit shall not be prohibited by the Congress 
prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and 
eight, but a tax or duty may be imposed on such 
ee not exceeding ten dollars for each 

2. The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus 
shall not be suspended, unlzss when in cases of re- 
bellion or invasion the public safety may require it. 

3. No bill of attainder or ex post facto law shall 
be passed. _ 

4. No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid, 
unless in proportion to the census or enumeration 
hereinbefore directed to be taken. 

5. No tax or duty shall be laid on articles ex- 
ported from any State.- 

6. No preference shall be given by any regulation 
of commerce or revenue to the ports of one State 
— those = resin pad ssc ee Kheein Pees: S to or 

om one rh oblig enter, clear, or 
duties to another. a 

7- No money shall be drawn from the Treasury 


but in consequence of appropriations made by law; 
and a regular statement and account of the receipts 
and expenditures of all public money shall be pub- 
lished from time to time. 

8. No title of nobility shall be granted by the 
United States. And no person holding any office of 
profit or trust under them shall, without the con- 
sent of the Congress, accept of any present, emolu- 
ment, office, or title of any kind whatever from 
any king, prince, or foreign state. 

Section 10—(States prohibited from the ex- 
ercise of certain powers.) : 

1. No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, 
or confederation, grant letters of marque and re- 
prisal, coin money, emit bills of credit, make any- 
thing but gold and silver coin a tender in payment 
of debts, pass any bill of attainder, ex post facto 
law, or law impairing the obligation of contracts, 
or grant any title of nobility. 

2. No State shall, without the consent of the 
Congress, lay any impost or duties on imports or 
experts, except what may be absolutely necessary 
for executing its inspection laws, and the net pro- 
duce of all duties and imposts, laid by any State on 
imports or exports. shall be for the use 0 
Treasury of the United States; and all such laws 
shall be subject to the revision and control of the 
Congress. 

3. No State shall, without the consent of Con- 
gress, lay any duty of tonnage, keep troops or ships 
of war in time of peace, enter into agreement or 
compact with another State, or with a foreign 
power, or engage in war, unless actually invaded 
or in such imminent danger as will not admit of 


delay. 

J ARTICLE Il. 

Section 1—(President: his term of office, 
Electors of President; number and how ap- 
pointed, Electors to vote on same day. Qualifi- 
cation of President. On whom his duties de- 
volve in case of his removal, death, etc. Pres- 
ident’s compensation. His oath of office.) 

1. The Executive power shall be vested in a Pres- 
ident of the United States of America. He d 
hold his ce during the term of four years, and 
together with the Vice-President, chosen for the 
same term, be elected as follows: 

2. Each State shall appoint, in such manner as 
the Legislature thereof may direct, a number of 
electors equal to the whole number of Senators and 
Representatives to which the State may be en- 
titled in the Congress; but no Senator or Repre- 
sentative or person holding an office of trust or 
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Rey cee the United States shall be’ appointed 
an. elector. : 
3, The electors shall meet in their respective 
States and vote by ballot for two persons, of whom 
one at least shall not be an inhabitant of the same 
State with themselves. And they shall make a list 
of all the persons voted for, and of the number of 
votes for each, which list they shall sign and cer- 
tify and transmit, sealed, to the seat of the Gov. 
ernment of the United States, directed to the Pres- 
ident of the Senate. The President of the Senate 
shall, in the presence of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, open all the certificates, and the 
votes shall then’ be counted. The person having 
the greatest number of votes shall be the President, 
if such number be a majority of the whole number 
of electors appointed, and if there be more than 
one who have such a majority, and have an equal 
number of votes, then the House of Representatives 
shall immediately choose by ballot one of them for 
President; and if no person have a majority, then 
from the five highest on the list the said House 
shall in like manner choose the President. But in 
choosing the President, the vote shall be taken by 
States, the representation from each State having 
one vote. A quorum, for this purpose, shall consist 
of a member or members from two-thirds of the 
States, and a majority of all the States shall be 
necessary to a choice. In every case, after the 
choice of the President, the person having the 
greatest number of votes of the electors shall be 
the Vice-President. But if there should remain 
two or more who have equal votes, the Senate shall 
choose from them by ballot the Vice President. 
| 4. The Congress may determine the time of 
choosing the electors and the day on which they 
shall give their votes, which day shall be the same 
throughout the United States. aE 

5. No person except a natural born citizen, or a 
citizen of the United States at the time of the 
adoption of the Constitution, shall be eligible to 
the office of President; neither shall any person 
be eligible to that office who shall not have attained 
to the age of thirty-five years and been fourteen 
years a resident within the United States. 

6. In case of the removal of the President from 
Office, or of his death, resignation, or inability to 
discharge the powers and duties of the said office, 
the same shall devolve on the Vice President, and 
the Congress may by law provide for the case of 
. removal, death, resignation, or inability, both of 
the President and Vice President, declaring what 
officer shall then act as President, and such officer 
Shall act accordingly until the disability be removed 
or _a President shall be elected. 

7. The President shall, at stated times, receive 
for his services a compensation which shali neither 
be increased nor diminished during the period for 
which he shall have been elected, and he shall not 
receive within that period any other emolument 
from _ the United States or any of them. 

8. Before he enter on the execution of his office 
he shall take the following oath or affirmation: 

“I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faith- 
fully execute the office of President of the United 
States, and will, to the best of my ability, preserve, 
peoree and defend the Constitution of the United 

ates.”? 

Section 2—(President to be Commander-in- 
Chief. He may require opiniens of Cabinet 
Officers, etc,, may pardon. Treaty-making 
Power. Nomination of certain officers. When 
President may fill vacancies.) 

1, The President shall be Comamnder-in-Chief of 
the Army and Navy of the United States, and of 
the militia of the several States when called into 
the actual service of the United States; he may 
require the opinion, in writing, of the principal, 
officer in each of the executive departments upon 
any subject relating to the duties of their Tespec- 
tive offices, and he shall have power to grant re- 
prieves and pardons for offenses against the United 
States except in cases of impeachment. { 

He shall have power by and with the advice 

and consent of the Senate to make treaties, pro- 
vided two-thirds of the Senators present concur: 
_ and he shall nominate and by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate shall appoint ambassa- 
dors, other public ministers and consuls, judges of 
the Supreme Court, and all other officers of the 
United States whose appointments are not herein 
otherwise provided for, and which shall be estab- 
lished by law; but the Congress may by law vest the 
appointment of such inferior officers as they think 
proper in the President alone, in the courts of 
law, of in the heads of departments, 

3. The President shall have power to fill up all 
vacancies that may happen during the recess: of 
the Senate by granting commissions, which shall 
expire at the end of their next session. 

j Section 3—(President shall communicate to 

mgress. He may convene and adjourn Con- 

Sress, in case of disagreement, etc. » Shall re- 

ceive Ambassadors, execute laws, and commis- 

He etal for t 

€ shall from time to time give to the Congress 
information of the state of the Union, and Tresor 
mend to their consideration such measures as he 
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shall judge necessary and expedient; he may, | 
extraordinary occasions, convene both Houses,. 
either of them, and in case of disagreement 1 
tween them with respect to the time of adjour 
ment, he may adjourn them to such time as he ship 
think proper; he shall receive ambassadors ae 
other public ministers; he shall take care that t 
laws be faithfully executed, and shall commiss 
all the officers of the United States. | 
Section 4—(All civil offices forfeited fow 
certain crimes.) _ z ; 
The President, Vice-President, and all civil of 
cers of the United States shall be removed ira 
office on impeachment for and conviction of tre 
son, bribery or other high crimes and misdemeaig 
ors. : ; F 
ARTICLE II 


Section ren powers. Tenure. Com-+ 
pensation. 3 
The judicial power of the United States shall | 

vested in one Supreme Court, and in such inter 
courts as the Congress may from time to time c¢ 
dain and establish. The judges, both of the S& 
preme and inferior courts, shall hold their offal 
during good behavior, and shall at stated tim 
receive for their services a compensation wi 

shall not be diminished during their continuance 


Office. A : 
Section 2—(Judicial power; to what cases iff 
extends. Original jurisdiction of Supreme 
le fephgiorcits. Trial by jury, etc. Trial 
where. ; 
‘1, The judicial power shall extend to all cases § 
law and equity arising under this Constitution, t 
laws of the United States, and treaties made, | 
which shall be made, under their authority; to : 
cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministe 
and consuls; to all cases of admiralty and maritin 
jurisdiction; to controversies to which the Unit; 
States shall be a party; to controversies betwe 
two or more States, between a State and citizet 
of another State, between citizens of differe 
States, between citizens of the same State claimin 
lands under grants of different States, and betwee 
a State, or the citizens thereof, and foreign state 
citizens, or subjects. 5 y 
2. In all cases affecting ambassadors, other pu 
lic ministers, and consults, and those in which# 
State shall be a party, the Supreme Court sh: 
have original jurisdiction. In all the other cas 
before mentioned the Supreme Court shall Hag 
appellate jurisdiction both as to law and fact, wil 
such exceptions and under such regulations as tit 
Congress shall make. «) 
3. The trial of all crimes, except in cases of 
peachment, shall be by jury, and such trial sha 
be held in the State where the said crimes shai] 
have been committed; but when not committ/ 
within any State the trial shall be at such place © 
places as the Congress may by law have directe 
Section 3—(Treason defined. Proof of. Pun-' 
ishment of.) _ aay | 
1. Treason against the \United States shall cox 
sist only in levying war against them, or in adhe 
ing to their enemies, giving them aid and comfoi 
No person shall be convicted of treason unless « 
the testimony of two witnesses to the same ova 
act, or on confession in open court. ~ a 
2. The Congress shall have power to declare ti 
punishment of treason, but no attainder of tre 
son shall work corruption of blood or forfeiture é 
cept during the life of the person attainted. 


ARTICLE IV. 


Section 1—(Each State to give credit to the! 
public acts, etc., of every other State.) | 
Full faith and credit shall be given in each Stay 

to the public acts, records, and judicial proceedinix 
of every other State. And the Congress may 
general laws prescribe the manner in which sua 
acts, records, and proceedings shall be proved, az 
the effect therof. j 

Section 2—(Privileges cf citizens of eachi 

State. Fugitives from justice to be delivered 
up. Persons held to service having escaped, 
to be delivered up.) a 
1. The citizens of each State shall be eae | 

all privileges and immunities of citizens in ti 
several States. *) 
2. A person charged in any State with treasow 
felony, or other crime, who shall flee from justia 
and be found in another State, shall, on demar 
of the Executive authority of the State from whic 
he fled, be delivered UP to be removed to the Sta 
having jurisdiction of the crime. : 


I 


beleg 


g law or regul 
tion therein, be discharged from such scene H 


into this Union; bu + 
or erected within the 
ai 


the jurisdiction of any ott 


O 
ete 
f 


ate, nor any State be formed by the junction of 
or more States, or parts of States, without the 
nt of the Legislatures of the States concerned, 
ae nee the aoe as 
. The Congress sha ave power to dispose of 
id make all needful rules and regulations respect- 
& the territory or other property belonging to the 
utes States; and nothing in this Constitution 
all be so construed as to prejudice any claims of 
‘United States, or of any particular State. 
Section 4—(Republican form of government 
guaranteed. Each State to be protected.) 
The United States shall guarantee to every State 
this. Union a Republican form of government. 
a shall protect each of them against invasion. 
d, on application of the Legislature, or of the 
ecutive (when the Legislature cannot be con- 
ed) against domestic violence. 


ARTICLE V. 

(Constitution: how amended, Proviso.) 
w@ Congress, whenever two-thirds of both 
buses shall deem it necessary, shall propose 
endments to this Constitution, or, on the appli- 
tion of the Legislatures of two-thirds of the 
eral States, shall call a convention for propos- 
ig Amendments, which in either case, shall be 
Hid to all intents and purposes, as part of this 
AStitution, when ratified by the Legislatures of 
pe-fourths of the several States, or by conven- 
ons in three-fourths thereof, as the one or the 
imer mode of ratification may be proposed by 
Congress, provided that no amendment which 
be made prior to the year one thousand eight 
andred and eight shall in any manner affect the 
f and fourth clauses in the Ninth Section of 


The Ten Original 
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the First Article; and that no State, without its 
consent, shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in 


the Senate. 
ARTICLE VI. 

(Certain debts, ete., declared valid, Suprem- 
acy of Constitution, treaties, and laws of the 
United, States. Oath to support Constitution, 
by whom taken. No religious test.) 

1. All debts contracted and engagements entered 
into before the adoption of this Constitution shall 
be as valid against the United States under this 
Constitution as under the Confederation. 

2. This Constitution and the laws of the United 
States which shall be made in pursurance thereof 
and all treaties made, or which shall be made, 
under the authority of the United States, shall be 
the supreme law of the land, and the judges in 
every State shall be bound thereby, anything in 
the Constitution or laws of any State to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

3. The Senators and Representatives before 
mentioned, and the members of the several State 
Legislatures, and all executives and judicial offi- 
cers, both of the United States and of the several 
States, shall be bound by oath or affirmation to 
support this Constitution; but no religious test 
shall ever be required as a qualification to any 
office or public trust under the United States. 


ARTICLE VII. 
“wna ratification shall establish Constitu- 
tion. 

The ratification of the Conventions of nine 
States shall be sufficient for the establishment of 
this Constitution between the States so ratifying 
the same. 


Amendments (So-called Bill of Rights) 


j (In force December 15, 1791.) 

Opposition in and out of Congress to the Constitution, in that it was not sufficiently explicit as 
individual and State rights, led to an agreement to submit to the people immediately after the 
loption of the Constitution a number of safeguarding amendments. 


ad so it was that the First Congress, at its first session, in the City of New York, Sept. 25, 1789, 


tted to the States twelve proposed amendments—A Bill of Rights as it has 


been popularly called. 


; the preamble to the resolution offering the proposed amendments, Congress said: ‘“The conven- 
ms of a number of the States having at the time of their adopting the Constitution, expressed a 


uses should be added, and as extending 
nm of these amendments (now commonly 


, 


ARTICLE L 
Establishment Prohibited. Free- 
of Speech, of the Press, and Right to 


Con ) shall make no law respecting an estab- 

ment of religion, or prohibiting the free exer- 

se thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech 

of the press; or the right of the people peaceably 

‘assemble and to petition the Government for a 

dress of grievances. 

iy ARTICLE Il. 

_ (Right to Keep and Bear Arms) 

of ee ota the Sie Othe pods ta 
of a wate, the 0: 

and bear arms shall not infringed. 

ae ARTICLE 10. 

| (No Soldier to be Quartered in Any House, 


etc. 
| soldier chant, in time of peace, be quartered 
ny house without the consent of the owner, 
in time of war but in a manner to be prescribed 


We 
ARTICLE Iv. 
‘(Right of Search and Seizure Regulated.) 
he right of the people to be secure in their 
"sons, houses, papers, and effects, against unrea- 
ble searches and seizures, shall not be violated, 
ad mo warrants shall issue but upon probable 
sup d by oath or affirmation, and par- 
ly ribing the iid to_be searched, and 
persons or things to seized. 
én ¢ ARTICLE V. 
visions Concerning Prosecution, Trial 
ent—Private Property Not to Be 
n for Public Use Without Compensation.) 
il be held to answer for a capital or 
ous crime unless on <4 Lescrbeient oe 
nent of a Grand Jury, excep 
land or naval forces, or in the militia, 


fual service, in time of war or public danger; 


person for the same. offense 

vont in pesue ly of life or limb; nor 
> compelled in any criminal case to'be a wit- 

against himself, nor be deprived of life, 


in order to prevent misconstruction or abuse of its powers, that further declaratory and restric- 
‘cla the ground of public confidence in the government 
insure the beneficent ends of its institution, be it resolved,’’ etc 
known as one to ten 


ginia, 
939). 


erty, or property, without due process of law; nor 
shall private property be taken for public use with- 
out just compensation. 


ARTICLE VI. 
(Right to Speedy Trial, Witnesses, etc.) 

In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall 
enjoy the right to a speedy and public trial, by an 
impartial jury of the State and district wherein 
the crime shall have been committed, which dis- 
tricts shall have been previously ascertained by law, 
and to be informed of the nature and cause of the 
accusation; to be confronted with the witnesses 
against him; to have compulsory process for ob- 
taining witnesses in his favor, and to have the as- 
sistance of counsel for his defense. | 


— Vii. 

Right of Trial by Jury. ; 

moe at common law, a the value in con- 

troversy shall exceed twenty dollars, the right of 
yal by jury i hd pee and a soc tried 
y @ jury shall otherwise re-examini any 
court of the United States than according to the 
rules of the common law. 


ARTICLE VIII. : 
(Excessive Bail or Fines and Cruel Punish- 
ment Prohibited.) 


Excessive bail shall not be required, nor. excessive 


fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments 


inflicted. 
enna t Gonstit tion. 
Rule of Construction 0: ution. 
rhe enumeration in the Constitution of certain 
rights shall not be construed to deny or disparage 
ot! retained by the people. . 


ARTICLE = eR 

Rights of States Under Cons ion, 
ve peste not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are Te to the States respectively, or to the 


people. 
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Amendments Since 


Na ae ARTICLE XI. 
(Judicial Powers Construed.) ie 
_ The following amendment was proposed to the | 1 
Legislature of the several States by the Third Con- i 
"gress on the 4th of March, 1794, and was declared] Congress, (May 1, 1810), proposed to the 
to have been ratified in’'a message from the Pres-| the following Amendment to the Constituti mt 
ident to Congress, dated Jan. 8, 1798. “If any citizen of the United States shall ace g 
It was on Jan, 5, 1798, that Secretary of State | claim, receive, or retain any title of nobili 
_ | Pickering received from 12 of the States authenti- | honor, or shail, without the consent of Co’ 
cated ratifications, and informed President John | accept and retain any present, pension, o} 
_ Adams of that fact. ; emolument of any kind whatever, from any « 
As a result of recent research in the Department | peror, king, prince or foreign power, such per 
' of State, it is now established that the Eleventh | snail cease to be a citizen of the’ United States | 
Amendment became part of the Constitution 0M | shall be incapable of holding any office of truss 
; _ Feb. 7, 1795, for on that date it had been ratified | profit under them or either of them. si} 
"| by twelve States as follows: It was ratified by Maryland, (Dec. 25, 18: 
-. (1) New York, (March 27, 1794); (2) Rhode Is- Kentucky, (Jan. 31, 1811): Ohio, (Jan. 31, 183 
land, (March 31, 1794); (3) Connecticut, (May 8.) Delaware, (Feb, 2,'1811); Pennsylvania, (Febs 
1794); (4) New Hampshire, (June 16, 1794); (5) | 1811); New Jersey, (Feb. 13, 1811); Vermont, (@) 
UMcceccnasetts, (June 25, 1794); (6) Vermont, (be- 24, 1811); Tennessee, (Nov. 21, 1811); Geor 
tween Oct. 9, 1794 and Nov. 9, 1794); (7) Vir-| (Dec, 13,1811): North Carolina, (Dec, 23, 18 
- ginia, (Nov. 18, 1794); (8) Georgia, (Nov. 29, 1794); | Massachusetts, (Feb. 27, 1812); New ‘Hampshi 
(9) Kentucky, (Dec..7, 1794); (10) Maryland, (Dec. | (pec. 10, 1812). 
26, 1794); (11) Delaware, (Jan. 23, 1795); (12) Rejected by New York (Senate), (Mar 
' North Carolina, (Feb. 7, 1795). 1811); Connecticut, (May session, 1813); & 
On June 1, 1796, more than a year after the| Carolina approved by Senate Noy. 28, 811, repo 
_Hleventh Amendment has become part of the Con- | eg unfavorably in House and not furthe 


stitution (but before anyone was officially aware of ered Dec. 7, 1813; Rhode Island, Sept. 15, 
this), Tennessee had been admitted as a State; The amendment failed, not having sv 
‘but not met eee AAS 1797, was . fa ra ee eee ratifications. } 
the resolution of Congress propos = A 
oat pel e the Governor of Tennessee (John | TO PROHIBIT INTERFERING WITH SLA 
_ Sevier) by Secretary of State Pickering, whose ; (The Corwin Amendment.) , 
' office was then at Trenton, New Jersey, because of A 
fe the epidemic of yellow fever at Philadelphia; it | signed by President James Buchanan, propos 
seems, however, that the Legislature of Tennessee | the States the following Amendments to 
took no action on the Eleventh Amendment, owing | stitution: 
doubtless'to the fact that public announcement of “No amendment shall be made to the Co 
its adoption was made soon thereafter. tion which will authorize or give to Congr 
_. Besides the necessary twelve States, one other, | power to abolish or interfere, within any 
South Carolina, ratified the Eleventh Amendment, | with the domestic institutions thereof, “ini 
but this action was rot taken until Dec. 4, 1797; | that of persons held to labor or service by t 
the two remaining States, New Jersey and Penn-| of sdid State.” _ ? 
sylvania, failed to ratify. = Ratified by Ohio, (March 13, 1861); Maz 
The Eleventh Amendment is as follows: (Jan. 10, 1862); Illinois (convention), (F 
| The judicial power of the United States shall not | 1862). The amendment failed, for lack of 
be construed to extend to any suit in law or equity, | cient number of ratifications. 2 ; 
commenced or prosecuted against one of the United THE RECONSTRUCTION AMENDME 
tates, by citizens of another State, or by citizens The 13th, 14th and 15th Amendments 
ETE OER Ei Ce Constitution are commonly known as the Reci 
tert a ARTICLE XII. on openers ce agree ee folle 
ae f i e Civ: ar, and were drafted by Republici 
Sire penig of Choosing President and Vice- who were bent on imposing their own policy) 
The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Eighth 
Congress (Dec. 12, 1803), and was declared to have 


ARTICLE XIII. ; 

(Slavery Abolished.) ae ‘\ ae | 
The following amendment _was proposed to | 
Legislatures of the several States by the Th 
eighth Congress (Jan. 31, 1865), and was di 
to have been ratified in_a proclamation by 
Secretary of State (Dec. 18, 1865.) It finally 
ratified by 33 of the 36 States, and was rejecte 
Delaware (Feb. 8, 1865), ratified (Feb., 190: 


_all persons voted for as President and of all 

: ms yoted for as Vice-President, and of the | MiSsissippi. : 

-humber of votes for each, which list they shall The Amendment when first proposed by 4 

sign and certify, and transmit, sealed, to the seat | tion in Congress, was passed by the Senate, 

6, on April 8, 1864, but was defeated in th 

95 to 66 on June 15, 1864. On reconsider 

Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate and | the Senate, on Jan. 31, 1865, the resolution 

se of Representatives, open all the certificates | 119 to 56. It was approved by President 
_the votes shall then be counted; the person 

wing the greatest number of votes for President 

ll be the President, if such number be a major- 

f the whole number of Electors appointed: and 

y ‘person have such majority, then from the 

_ persons having the highest number, not exceeding 

three, on the list of those voted for as President, 

the House of Representatives shall choose im- 

mediately, by ballot the President, But in choosing 

ihe President, the votes shall be taken by States, 

representation from each State having one 

vote; a quorum for this purpose shall consist of a 

member or members from two-thirds of the States 

id a majority of all the States shall be necessary 

Oo a choice. And if the House of Representatives 

1 not choose a President, whenever the right 

f choice shall devolve upon them, before the 

urth day of March next following, then the Vice- 

President shall ‘act as President, as in case of 

_ the death or other constitutional disability of the 

President. The person having the greatest number 

of votes as Vice-President shall be the Vice-Presj- 

dent if such number be a majority of the whole 

‘number of Electors appointed, and if no person 

_ have a majority, then, from the two highest num- 

_ bers on the list the Senate shall choose the Vice- 

_ President; a quorum for the purpose shall consist 

of two-thirds of the whole number of Senators, 

and a majority of the whole number shall be 


€ whereof -the 
d, shall exist 
es, or any place subject to 


2. Congress shall have power to enforce ti 
article by appropriate legislation, < sah 


ARTICLE XIV. ie 

(Citizenship Rights Not to Be Abridged,) 

The following amendment was proposed to 

nitth Gongeate (ne ie6Sh ane yee a 
une 

to have been ratified in me elected 
Secretary of State, ( 


Carolina, respectively, (j 
ified the proposed nen 
- Jee 


t ; : aay, 
‘ \ 
ES eS aeRO OSU aL 1 Ft). 


h earlier legislatures had rejected the pro- 
“Tne Secretary of State issued a proclama- 
which, though doubtful as to the effect of 

opted withdrawals by New York and New 
y, entertained no doubt as to the validity of 
tification by North and South Carolina. The 

ing day, (July 21, 1868) Congress passed 2 
tion which declared the 14th amendment to 

part of the Constitution and directed the 
of State so to promulgate it. The 

ary waited, however, until the newly. con- 
ed legislature of Georgia had ratified the 
iment, subsequent to an earlier‘ rejection, 
e the promulgation of the ratification of the 
pe ament. ee 
All persons born or naturalized in the United 
Ss, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are 
ms of the United States and of the State 
sin they reside. No State shall make or enforce 
law which shall abridge the privileges or 
hities of citizens of the United States, nor 
ary State deprive any person of life, liberty, 
operty meanree dee emecasS. of law, nor deny 
person w n in ction the equal pro- 
on of the laws. = — 
rtionment of Representatives in Congress. 
Representatives shall be apportioned among 
Several States according to their respective 
bers, counting the whole number of persons 
ach State excluding Indians not taxed. But 
a4 the right to Vote at any election for the 
of Electors for President and Vice-President 

United States, Representatives in Congress, 

ecutive and judicial officers of a State, or the 
bers of the Legislature thereof, is denied. to 
of the male inhabitants of such State, being 
fy-one years of age, and citizens of the United 
eS, oF in any way abridged, except for partici- 
bn in rebellion, or other crime, the basis of 

entation therein shall be reduced in the 
ortion which the number of such male citizens 
bear to the whole number of male citizens 
ty-one years of age in such State. 
pwer of Congress to Remove Disabilities 
Sf United States Officials for Rebellion. 
No person shall be a Senator or Represent- 
2 in Congress, or Elector of President and 
esident or hold any office, civil or military, 
the United States, or under any State, who, 
previously taken an oath, as a member of 
feSS, OF aS an Officer of the United States. 
@ member of any State Legislature or as an 
ve or judicial officer of any State, to support 
ynstitution of the United States, shall have 
in insurrection or rebellion against the 
given aid and comfort to the enemies 
But Congress may, by a vote of two-thirds 
House, remove such disability. 
g What Public Debts Are Valid. 
"he validity of the public debt of the United 
authorized by law, including debts incurred 
nent of pensions and bounties for services 

f ee insurrection and rebellion, shall not 

stioned. But neither the United States nor 
ate shall assume or pay any debt or obliga- 
Yncurred in aid of insurrection or rebellion 
mst the United States, or any claim for the 
or emancipation of any slave; but all such 
Bee estions, and claims shall be held illegal 


id. 
‘The my eee shall have power to enforce by 
ate legislation the provisions of this 


ARTICLE XV. 
Rights for White and Colored Citi- 


rej y. 

18,1869) ratified (Feb., 1901) 
_ New York rescinded its ratification 
Ce eh Jersey Tejected it in 1870, but 

in 1871. 

right of the citizens of the United States 
vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 
ited States or by any State on account of race, 
or, or previous condition of servitude. 
"Phe Congress shall have power to enforce the 
vi ions of this article by appropriate legislation. 


a ARTICLE XVI. 
income Taxes Lac alin 4 
following amendment was proposec e 
bures ont the several States ie ihe Sixty-first 

09) and was declared to have 

lamation by the Secretary of 

The amendment was rati- 

and was rejected by 

C d Kiet ae 
Congress shall have power lay and col- 
ae of incomes, from whatever sources de- 

without lg eed among the several 
and without regard to any census, oF 
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Ciahted a ARTICLE XVII. ‘ 
e ates Senators 
wees A hed Vote.) ee OF 
e following amendment was pro) 
Legislatures of the several States he See 
second Congress (May 16, 1912) and was declared 
to have been ratified in a proclamation by the 
Secretary A pated be an tiem The amend- 
Ms re) 
relected by Ulan e 48 states, but was 
4 e Senate of the United States shal = 
posed of two Senators from each State eerterns 
the proble thereof, for six years and each Senator 
shall have one vote. The electors in each State 
shall have the qualifications requisite for electors 
aA — most numerous branch of the State Legis- 
2. When vacancies happen in the represe 
of any State in the Senate, the execullva peti 
of such State shall issue writs of election to fill 
such vacancies: Provided, That the Legislature of 
any State may empower the Executive thereof to 
make temporary appointment until the people fill 
aa penne by election as the Legislature may 
rect. 
3. This amendment shall not be so construed as 
to affect the election or term of any Senator chosen 
before it becomes valid as part of the Constitution. 


ARTICLE XVIII. 
(Liquor Prohibition Amendment.) 

The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Sixty-fifth 
Congress, (Dec. 18, 1917), and (Jan, 29, 1919) the 
United States Secretary of State proclaimed _its 
adoption by 36 States, and declared it in effect 
(Jan. 16, 1920). - 

The total vote in the Senates of the various 
States was, 1,310 for, 237 against—84.6% dry. In 
the lower houses of the States the vote was, 3,782 
for, 1,035 against—78.5% dry. 

The amendment ultimately was adopted a all 
the States except Connecticut and Rhode Island. 

1. After one year from the ratification of this 
article the manufacture, sale, or transportation 
of intoxicating liquors within, the importation 
thereof into, or the exportation thereof from the 
United States and all territory subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof for beverage purposes is here- 
by_prohibited. 

2. The Congress and the several States shall 
have concurrent power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation. 

3. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall 
have been ratified as an amendment to the Consti- 
tution by the Legislatures of the several States, as 
Tovided in the Constitution, within seven years 
rom the date of the submission hereof to the 
States by the Congress. 


ARTICLE XIX. 
(Giving Nation-Wide Suffrage to Women.) 
The following amendment was presented to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Sixty-fifth 
Congress having been KB TRS by the House of 
Representatives (May 21, 1919) and by the Senate, 
(June 4, 1919.) The Secretary of State (Aug. 26 
1920) proclaimed it in effect, having been adopted 


(June 10, 1919-August 18, 1920) by three-quarters 


of the States. In West Virginia, despite Senate 
rules of procedure which forbade reconsideration 


of a measure during the sessions in which it was 


defeated, the Senate ratified the proposed 19th 
amendment, subsequent to a rejection in the same 
session. The amendment was rejected by Alabama, 
Maryland, and Virginia. 

1. The right of citizens of the United States to 
vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any State on account of sex. 

2. Congress shall have power, by’ appropriate 
legislation, to enforce the provisions of this article, 


ARTICLE XX. 

(Terms of President’ and Vice-President to 
Begin on Jan. 20; Those of Senators and 
Representatives, on Jan. 3.) 

The following amendment was prepare to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Seventy- 
second Congress ( hh, 1932), a joint resolution 
to that effect having been. adopted, first by the 
House, and then (March 2) by the Senate. The 
Secretary of State (Feb. 6, 1933) proclaimed it in 
effect, 39 of the 48 States having ratified. By 
Qet, is, 1933, it had been ratified by all of the 48 

ates. - 

Section 1. The terms of the President and 
Vice-President shall end at noon on the 20th 
day of January, and the terms.of Senators and 
Representatives at noon on the. 3rd day of 
January, of the years in which such terms 
would have ended if this article had not been 
ratified; and the terms of their successors shall 
then begin. 

Section 2. The Congress shall assemble at” 
least once in every year, and such meeting shall 
begin at noon on the 3rd day of January, un- 
Jess they shall by law appoint a different day. 


f 


f a President — 
fore the time — 


and the Congress may by law provide for the © 


case wherein neither a President elect nor a 
ice-President elect shall have qualified, de- 
Jaring who shall then act as President, or the 

Manner in which one who is to act shall be 

selected, and such person shall act accordingly 

until a President or Vice-President shall have 
' qualified. 
Section 4. 


The sources from which the. Co 
United Stat 


‘ower of Congress. . ‘ i 


ation by Congress. . 


endment...|.. 


’ Congress, Pay 


Q ‘esS, Pres: z 
TeSs, ‘Time of Session, 20th Amend 
onstitution, How Amended 
Co: arate Obligations Not to be im- 


right, 


_| is hereby 


‘toxicating liquors, in } 
rohibited. > be 


Section 3, This article shall operati' 


/ e inope’ 
less it Shall‘have been ratified as an ame: 
‘the Constitution by convention in’ 


States, as provided in the Constitutio 
Seven years from the date of the submission 
to'the States by the Congress. 


PEOPOSED CHILD LABOR AMENDM 
The following amendment was proposed © 


d by Arizona (1925); 
r Poe California (1925); Colorado 
1935); Tllinois 


Ms 
Ohio 


it 
Wyoming (1935) total, 28. 


consin (1925); 
States is necessary. Pac 


fications by 36 
The U.S. 
Glass, 256 U. 


Section 1—The Congress shall have powel 
limit, regulate, and prohibit the labor of 
sons under eighteen years of age. pee th 

Section 2—The power of the several Stati 
is unimpaired by \this article except tha i 
operation of State laws shall be suspend 
the extent necessary to give effect to legis 
enacted by the Congress. 4 


Farrand, a recognized authority on the histo 


_the framing of the Constitution, says, “It ii 0 


terest that the New York Constitution of 
seems to have been more extensively use 
any other.”’ re 


Electors, Presidential 
Electors, Procedure, 12th Amendment. .|.. 


| Electors, Qualifications, 14th Amend.. 


1 Jot Slaves, 13th, 14th 


SS to Provide. . 
can Form Guar- 


Amendment 


|| Invasion and Dome: 
d Fr 


Tenure of Office., | 


ilitia, Right of States to Maint: 
2nd Amendment ; 7 


‘oney, Appropriations of............. 1} @ |427 
‘oney, Power to Borrow, Coin, Regu- 

MURS tain «Mee uses oe 1} .8 |427 
oe pestion Uniform Rule of Laws..| 1} 8 |427 
avy, Creation, Rules and Regulations 

|, At Sac RE AE ee 1} 8 |427 
ainst Titles...... meee el at 
th, Constitution to Support, O 


Bound by. .....-......--s eee. 6}. 
math, President's. ...............-. { 


lardons, President May Grant........ 
fatents, Laws Securing............... 
etition, Right Not to be Abolished, Ist 
oe ae Go tar’ 
orts, Preference Not to be Given..... 
ost Offices, Post Roads, Congress to 
Be rat Sake eh ces ee cats 


owers 

Peopie, 

resents, From Foreign Powers, 
is REP Scar 
ident, Compensation 
pesident, Duties, Tenure, Qualifica-/ 
tions 


dent, Election of, 12th Amendme: 


re sident, Oath of..........-.----- \ 
esident, Report on State of Nation... 


nt} 1. . (430 


rotection Guaranteed States. ......-- 
ablic Acts and Records, State........ 
unishments, Cruel and Unusual Pro-' 
hibited, 8th Amendment............]-.|--+> ie 


9|\Viee President, Succession to Presi- 


struction Amendments. . 


‘ecords and Public Acts, State ea 
nue, Bills to Originate in House... 


—. 


President James Monroe in 1820 announced that 
he citizens of the United States wished success 
io the revolting Spanish colonies in South America, 
t that this government would maintain strict 
trality. In 1821 the Russian Emperor issued a 
se prohibiting citizens of other nations from 
Vigating and fishing within 100 Italian miles of 
northwest coast of North America south of 
Sehring Straits to latitude 51°. In 1823 the Monroe 
fministration denounced and defied the ukase 
declared ‘‘the American continents are no long- 
bjects for any new colonial establishments. 
eantime the Holy Alliance of Austria, Russia 
{7 Prussia joined by France undertook “‘to put 
end to the system of representative govern- 
#” and it was proposed to overthrow new 
nments ae eels — fs old colonies of 
in the Western Hemisphere. 
the situation (August 1823) when 
se Canning, British foreign secretary, wrote 
hard Rush, American minister in London, 
esting a joint declaration, in substance, that 
Tecovery of the colonies by Spain was hopeless; 
‘neither Great Britain nor the United States 
aiming at the possession of any portion of 
e colonies; and that they could not see with 
ference any portion of them transferred tc any 
wer. 
Beg after deliberation by the President and his 
net, which contained John Quincy Adams 
tary of State, John C. Calhoun and William 
(and also after consultation with Thomas 
d), that the American posi- 
in Monroe’s message 


auses which must be 
d impartial observers. 


Rights of Citizens, 
PR PAOMIDIONNG (05 Fics 5 vO ee eh oN ' 


Rules, Each House to Determine Own | 
Search and Seizure, Security Against, 


Sth AMBONAMENE.). i... scene ois we es ellepue ete 429 
Senate, een 428 
Senate, embership, President of, 


Duties, (HOwerss 'F..c 65 fa.) eee 
Senate, Popular Election, 17th Amend..}..}.... 
Senate Vacancies in Filling, 17th Amend.|..|.... 
Senators, Compensation of............ 


Senators, Powers of, 4... ......0..-24 { 
Senators, Qualifications............... ‘ 
Senators, Term of Office, 20th Amend { 
Slavery Abolished, 13th Amendment...]..|.... 
Soldiers, Not to be Quartered Without 
» Consent, 3rd Amendment, ..........)-.J.-.. 
Speaker of House, How to Choose..... 


Speech, Freedom of, Ist Amendment, ..]..}.... 
States, Formation and Admission oH 


16th Amendment..........-..- 
Taxes, Congress, P 

Collect... 
big Soaet 2 and Possessi 


|Treaties, How Negotiated 
Treaties, Supreme Law............--- 
Trial by Jury, 7th Amendment. . 
|Trials, Jury, Except Impeachment..... 
vegncrs How Filled in Representa- 

on 
Veto, President Has Power............ 


The Monroe Doctrine 


The political system of the allied powers is essen- 
tially different in this respect from that of 
America. This difference proceeds from that which 
exists in their respective Governments. And to the 
defense of our own, which has been achieved by 
the loss of so much blood and treasure, and ma- 
tured by the wisdom of their most enlightened 
citizens, and under which we have enjoyed un- 

exampled felicity, this whole nation is devoted. 
“We owe it, therefore, to candor and to the ami- 
cable relations existing between the United States 
and those powers to 
sider any attempt on their part to extend their 
system to any portion of this hemisphere as 
dangerous to our peace and safety. With the exist- 
ing colonies or dependencies of any European 
have not interfered and shall not 


them, r controlling 
destiny, by any European power in any other light 
than as the manifestation of an unfriendly dis- 
position toward the United States. 

“Tt is still the true Layne! of the United States 
to leave the parties to t! 
other powers will pursue the same course.” 

“Our policy in regard to Europe . . . remains the 
same, which is, to interfere in the internal 
concerns of any of its Powers; to consider the 
‘overnment de facto as the legitimate government 
‘or us; to cultivate friendly relations with) it, and 
to preserve those relations by a frank, firm and 
manly policy, -meeting in all instances the just 
claims of every Power, submitting to injuries from 


MONE, Wiis es 
“In the wars of the European Powers in matters 
relating to themselves we have never taken any 
part, nor does it comport with our policy so to do. 
Tt is only when our rights are invaded or seriously 
menaced that we resent injuries or make prepara- 
tion for our defense with the movements in this 
hemisphere we are, of necessity, more 
connected.” , 


eclare that we should con- - 


emselves, in the hope that — 


> eee tee 


2g ee a ae 


‘ 


Meta ie. | 


Apts 


eee Sad 
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_ DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE _ 

i 7 dopted by the Continental Congress, in Philadelphia, on 

‘ Ripe nC Gan cicnod eg SORE aemooe: as President and by Ro cr cee cee Crest ebany. 
publi r July 6 in the Pennsylvania Eveni 3 7 of n. engro 
RG Gradient wie signee by members of Congress on and after Aug. 2, 1776. 


3 =e sete gg ee 
in nts, it becomes He has affected to render the Military indep 
emenenin the, Course of human events, Political | ent of and superior (9 the Civil power, ow 
bands which have connected them with another,} He has combined with others to subject ui 
I and to assume among the powers of the earth, the | jurisdiction foreign to our constitution and 
: “separate and equal station to which the Laws of | knowledged by our laws; giving his Assent to 
Mies Nature and of Nature’s God entitle them, a decent | Acts of pretended Legislation: For quartering z 
- respect to the opinions of mankind requires that | bodies of armed troops among us: ea oe 
_- they should declare the causes which impel them ie by ee eet Ho peer me 
to the separation urders whic CY So pon aecors ‘tie “ 
‘We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all| habitants of these Bei ee aco ne 20 
men are created equal, that they are endowed by gende with pore of t ai pe abe an 
their Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that | +axes on us wi ae ee be orate epaal nee 
"among these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of | US Sete, Cases 0: ne a S S 0 ‘bb we) z 
‘Happiness. That to secure these rights, Govern- Be egg es ue Foe ab light One free 
' ments are instituted among Men, deriving their | Pretended offenses: For abolishing ir 
just powers from the consent of the governed. That 
_whenever any Form of Government becomes _de- 
structive of these ends, it is the Right of the Peo- 
ple to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new 
Government, laying its foundation on such prin- 
ciples and organizing its powers in such form, as 
_to them shall seem most likely to effect their 
Safety and Happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dic- 
tate that Governments long established should not 
“be changed for light and transtent causes: and 
_ accordingly all experience hath shewn, that man- 
Kind are more disposed to suffer, while evils are 
+ sufferable, than to'right themselves by abolishing 
the forms to which they are accustomed. But when 
a long train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing 
_ invariably the same object, evidence a ee to 
; s their 


Governments: For suspending our own. Legi: 
tures and declaring. themselves invested with po 
to legislate for us in all cases whatsoever. 
He has abdicated Government here by decls a] 
us out of his Protection and waging War against - 
He has plundered our seas, ravished our Cc 
burnt our towns, and destroyed the lives o! 
People. i) 
He is at this time transporting large Armies: 
foreign Mercenaries to complete the wor! Ss 
death, desolation and tyranny, already begun ¥ 
circumstances of cruelty and pertidy sc 
paralleled in the most barbarous ages, and toi 
unworthy the Head of a civilized nation. — 
He has constrained our fellow Citizens { 
Captive on the high Seas to bear Arms a: 
their Country, to become the executioners of 
friends and Brethren, or to fall themselve. 
their Hands. F F 
He has excited domestic insurrections am 
us, and has endeavoured to bring on the in 
tants of our frontiers, the merciless Indian 
ages, whose known rule of. warfare is an | 
tinguished destruction of all ages, sexes and 
ditions. In every stage of these ‘Oppression 
have Petitioned for Redress in th 
terms. Our repeated Petitions h: 
wered only by repeated injury. 
character is thus eee by eve: 


woe world. 
Us 


those people would relinquish the ri, - 
Z bentaenn in the Legislature, a righ eSene 
them and formidable to tyrants on 
_ He has called together legislative bodies at 
Places, unusual, uncomfortable, and distant from 
_ the depository of their public Records, for the sole 


compliance with his 


wid 
etic 


C 


solutions, to cause others to be eee eae 


nounces our Separat 


_ the Legislative powers, incapable of Annihilat: 1 
j teturned to the Peop] ation, | hold the rest of 
se: the State Tematning ya are for their | Peace Friends. 


e Representatives 
: ; 9 Che ea General Co: 
thas endeavored to prevent the Population of yur inte 
these States; for that purpo. 5 
‘Laws for Naturalization of meh eke Gol ae 

Migrations *hither, ti c 


hese United Co 


eo on his Will 
Ces, 
aries. nee 


New Offices, and 


hither swar 
le, and eat out their substance, “**#SS our peo- on the ‘protect 

_, He has kept among us, in times of peace Stand- i 4 to: cur Fortu 
ing Armies, without the Consent of our legislatures : Doe 
8 oe i 


Sore eee 
| The Journal of Conzress for Jan. 18 

_ Ordered, That an authenticated 

members of Congress subscribing the seme. harkens % 
desired to have the same put upon record.” 
tue. order of Congres Pees a 4 

the or E S signe y John Hancock C 

Sceretary, were prin Ty encore and 3 x 

wae ee Altes Led, in broadside form by Mary Katharine Godd altimore, 
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_Name, Delegate from 
dams, John (Mass.)......... Lawyer...... 


Birthplace 


Braintree (Quincy) Mass.. 4 
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Signers of the Declaration of Independence 


Gams, Samuel (Mass.)....... Brewer, .....|/Boston, M * 

lett, Josiah (N. H.)..... ury, Mass......... 13 
axton, Carter (Va.). . a 10 
19 
Law., Fin. 15 
Merchant 23 
Jurist. i 15 
~.| Soldier ‘ ‘ 21 4 
».|Print.,Pub..|Boston, Mass. .... ae 2 " 17 
-| Merchant...|Marblehead, Mass........ 1744, July 1814, Nov. 23 
ais Merchant. . .|Down Hatherly, Eng... ...|1732 1777, May 19 
Sheds leow Phys., Jurist) Wallingford, Conn........|1724, April 1790, Oct 19 
ies Braintree (Quincy) Mass..|1737, Jan. 1793, Oct, 8 
wie nians Berkeley, Va... ..........|1726, Aprii 5/1791, April 24 
Stators Stonington, Co Peres ag bbe hy 2 1779, May 11 
Kingston, N. J... .......% 23/1779, Nov. 10 
St. Luke's P., BiG... a4) 28/1809, March 6 

bn tlc Boston, Mass............|1742, June —_:17}1790, Oct. 
re ee 1707, March 7|1785, July 13 
ah SIA . 21/1791, May 9 
a+ aly. --{1731, July 3)1796, Jan, 5 
aoe . .|1743, April 13/1826, Jul 4 
» ve ag SULACIORG,,. VR Sess 5 -|1732, Jan. 20/1794, June 19 
-|1734, Oct. 14/1797, Jan. il 
2 et ae 1713, March 1803, Dec. 30 
1716, Jan. 15/1778, June 12 


(Charleston) . . 


1749, Aug. 5/1779, (at sea.) 
1734, o.8.Mh19|1817, June 24 
-|1742, June 26/1787, Jan. 1 


bene saga -|Morrisania, 8|1798, Jan. 22 
a Ree 1734, Jan. 20/1806, May 8 
wie lie CL, EB giles a aac > 1724 ° 1777, A 
Se 4 Oe Fp ya yas aa 4 : 26/1789, Jan. 4 
a, William (Md.)..... Siege ETS Ser Abingdon, Md..........:. 1 31|1799, Oct. 23 
ne 2 Boston, Mass.....-...-.. 1731, March 11|1814, May 12 
Penn, John (No. Car.)........|/Lawyer....-- Near Port Royal, Va...... 17|1788, Sept. 14 
2Y el N 18/1798, Sept. 21 
ee NS NEES oe 3. OVER, DREN 2 oe Fe fot wee ke 0. 7|\784 June 29 
“**""lJurist.......|New Castle, Del... 2.2... 730, May 10{1779, J 14 
24/1813, April 19 
Ss ae eet 749, Nov. 23/1800, Jan. 23 
wrt *"lDawyer.....- 1721, April 19/1793, July 23 
San <b ER DORUENE 05 ory sale ¢ iy) ANE 
1)1781, Feb. 28 
¢ 1787, Oct. 5 
ree Seek | Beet era anes ae: 
horn 7 w CN. py ys.,Juris , June 
eee. atthe Jurist, Sold.|Pr. Edw. Cy 1804, Feb. 2 
Jurist./Kittery. M 14/1785, Nov. 28 
1731, April 23/1811, Aug. 2 
Se 14/1798, Aug. 28 
esieasd 5|1794, Nov. 15 
x aps a 1726, Dec. , 1/1797, Dec. 1 
Bae ase Va. (Back/1726 1806, June = 8 


he Declaration, drawn by Jefferson, and slightly 
snded by Adams and Franklin, had been pre- 
ted to Congress (June 28, 1776). Prior to that 
7) Richard Henry Lee had introduced in the 
ongress a resolution declaring ‘‘that these United 
ought to be, free and in- 
ey are absolved from all 
: rown, and that all 
lutical connection between them and the state 
“Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally dis- 


erman. 
; Declaration was adopted substantially as 
i ed iy Jefferson, the two most significant and 
saortant changes being the elimination of Jeffer- 
s§ arraignment of the British ople and of 
> George in his encouraging and, fostering the 
» trade which Jefierson called ‘An Execrable 
” 


merce. 
MCongress adopted on July 19, 1776, the following 


tion : 
R d, That the Declaration passed on the 
ay engrossed on parchment with the title 
stile of ‘Tne unanimous Declaration of the 
‘een united States of America’ and that the 
when engrossed, be signed by every mem- 


Mooted: for the resolution of independ- 


but! was with Washington’s Army when it 


from Dec. 1776, to Jan. 30, 1778. He signed, he 
said later, in 1781. Wythe signed about Aug. 27; 
R. H. Lee, Elbridge Geery, and Oliver Wolcott, in 
Sept. Thornton first attended Congress on Noy, 4. 

Five Pennsylvania signers of the engrossed Dec- 
laration—Rush, Clymer, Smith, Taylor, and Ross 
—were not appointed to Congress until July 20, 
when they succeeded three Pennsylvania members 
who were in Congress on July 4 but did not support 
the Declaration. 

Robert Morris of Pennsylvania, William Williams 
of Connecticut, and Samuel Chase of Maryland 
were absent on July 4, but signed the engrossed 
Declaration on August 2. : 

Oliver Wolcott of Connecticut, and George Wythe 
and Richard Henry Lee of Virginia, were absent 
on July 4 and Aug. 2. 

Elbridge Gerry of Massachusetts was also absent 
on Aug. 2, and likewise signed on return to 
Congress. 

Charles Carroll of Carrollton was appointed a 
Delegate by Maryland (July 4, 1776) presented 
his credentials on July 18, and signed the engrossed 
copy of the Declaration on Aug. 2. 

The New York State. convention did not, until 
July 9, authorized its delegates to approve the Dec- 
jaration, and Congress was so notified on July 15. 
Four of the New York members who refrained from 
voting for lack of authority on 4 signed the 

ed Declaration on Aug. 2, 
©The Declaration of Independence is silent on the 
right to own property, although the majority of 
the signers of the document were men of substance 
in real and personal property, and at least half a 
dozen were slave owners. 


was engrossed and was not a member of Congress 


. The flag of the United States has 13 horizontal 
, stripes—7 xed and 6 white—the red and white 
ig stripes alternating, and a union which consists of 
: white stars of five points on a blue field placed in 
the upper quarter next the staff and extending to 
the lower edge of the fourth’ red stripe from the 
top. The number of stars is the same as the 
number of States in the Union. The canton or 
_ union now contains 48 stars arranged in six hori- 
_ zontal and eight vertical rows, each star with one 
point. upward. On the admission of a State into 
- the Union a star will be added to the union of the 
flag, and such addition will take effect on the 4th 
day of July next succeeding such admission._ 
_. . In the Army Regulations four kinds of national 
flags are described, viz., flags which are flown at 
military posts or on ships and used for display 
generally; small flags or ensigns which are used 
on small boats; colors which are carried by un- 
mounted regiments, and standards which are 
carried by mounted regiments and are, therefore, 
| smaller in size than colors. 


PRESIDENT’S FLAG * 


- The President’s flag consists of the President’s 
seal in bronze, upon a blue background, with a 
large white star in each corner. The design of this 
‘seal may be seen in the floor of the entrance cor- 
_ _ ridor of the White House. 
ae When the President visits a vessel of the United 
_. States, the President’s flag is broken at the main 
| _ the moment he reaches the deck and is kept flying 
. as long as he is on board. 
When the President is embarked on a boat he 
-_— usually directs that his flag be displayed from the 
_, staff in the bow of his barge. When he passes in 
a boat flying his flag, vessels of the navy parade 
the full guard, four ruffles are given on the drum, 
four flourishes are Sounded on the bugle, the 
National Anthem is played by the band, and officers 
and men salute. f 


PROPER DISPLAY OF FLAG 


= 


* 


_ organizations as may not be required to conform 
' with regulations promulgated by one or more ex- 
ecutive departments of the Government of the 
_ United States. 
It is the universal custom to display the flag 
_. only from sunrise to sunset on buildings and on 
_-__-stationary flagstaffs in the open. However, the 
flag maybe displayed at night upon special oc- 
_ casions when it is desired to produce a patriotic 
_ effect. It should be hoisted briskly and lowered 
-  ceremoniously. It should not be displayed on days 
: when the weather is inclement. 
, It should be displayed on all days when the 
weather permits, especially on New Year’s Day, 
__ Jan, 1; Inauguration Day, Jan. 20; Lincoln’s Birth- 
day. Feb. 12; Washington’s Birthday, Feb- 22; Army 
_ Day, April 6; Easter Sunday (variable); Mother’s 
_ Day, second Sunday in May; Memorial Day (half 
_ staff until noon), May 30; Flag Day, June 14; 
_ Independence Day, July 4; Labor Day, first Mon- 
day in September; Constitution Day, Sept. tt} 
Columbus Day, Oct. 12; Navy Day, Oct. 27; 
Armistice Day, Nov. 11; Thanksgiving Day, fourth 
ay Thursday in November; Christmas Day, Dec. 25; 
~ such other days as may be proclaimed by the 
it President of the United States; the birthdays of 
_ States (dates of admission); and on State holidays. 
a ‘The flag should be displayed daily, weather per- 
_ mitting, on or near the main administration build- 
ing of every public institution. It should be 
_ displayed in or near every polling place on election 
«days. It should be displayed during school days in 
ved a0 ee every “Seana 
The fiag, when carried in a procession 
_ another flag or flags, should be either aie ts 
j eee rat sae is, the, flag's Mee right, or, 
rs here is a line of other flags, fron: 
center of that line. eS bene, 
__ The flag should not be displayed on a 
parade except from a staff, or as Charen 2 
vided. It should not be draped over the hood top 
sides, or back of a vehicle or of.a railroad train or 
mae Pc tan eee 2 oes on a motorcar 
- the stuff shall be fixed firmly to the : 
ade Cree to ld radiator cap. Ree eae 
- __No other flag or pennant should be plac 
or, if on the same level, to the Ben oe are 
_. American flag, except during church services con- 
ducted by naval chaplains at sea, when the church 
i aor fo rth 1 of thi 
Services for the personnel o e Navy. The fla) 
when displayed with another flag against. a wai 
from crossed staffs, should be on’ the ‘tight, the 
flag’s own right, and its staff should be in front 


7 


e flown above the flag during church | 


When flags. of States, cities, or localitie ; 
pennants of societies are flown on the sa 
halyard with the flag of the United States, 
latter should always be at the peak. hen 
flags are flown from adjacent staffs, the fla 
the United States should be hoisted first 
lowered last. No such flag or pennant ma 
placed above the flag of the United States < 
its right. When flags of two or more nation 
displayed, they are to be flown from separate s 
of the same height. The flags should be of 
proximately equal size. International usage fo: } 
the display of the flag of one nation. above that : 
another nation in time of peace. ‘ AB 

When the flag is displayed from a staff projec 
ing horizontally or at an angle from |the windd 
sill, balcony, or front of a building, the union 
the flag should be placed at the peak of the-st 


unless the flag is at half staff. When the flag 
the building. When the flag is displayed othe: 
flag were staffed. When the flag is displayed | Me 
the middle of the street, it should be suspendi 
vertically with the union to the north in an eg! 
and ews street or to the east in a north and sou 
street. , 
When used on a speaker’s platform, the flay 
displayed flat; should» be displayed above 
behind the speaker. When displayed from a 
In a church or public auditorium, if it is disp! 
In the chancel of a church, or on the spe 
Platform in a public auditorium, the flag 
occupy the position of honor and be placed i 
clergyman’s or speaker’s right as he faces 
congregation or audience. Any other flag so dill 
played in the chancel or on the platform show 
be placed at the clergyman’s or speaker’s left 
7] 


he faces the congregation or audience. But 
the flag is displayed from a staff in a chu! 


suspended over a sidewalk from a rope extent 
from a house to a pole at the edge of the side 
the flag should be hoisted out, union first. 
than by being flown from a staif, it sho ] 
displayed flat, whether indoors or out, or so § 
pended that its folds fall as free as though ti 


istinctive feature of 
tatue or monument, 
as the covering for 


sag 
or allowed 
That no disres; 
it should not b 
Regimental colo 
institutional flags 
honor. It should 
union down save 


round, the floor, 
d never be car 


always aloft and free. 


ays arranged 
€ middle, and 
overing a spea 


ana! (ae 


ikerchiefs and the like, printed or otherwise 
essed on paper napkins or boxes or anything 
is designed for temporary use and discard; 
sed as any portion of & costume or athletic 
prm. Advertising signs should not be fastened 
Staff or halyard from which the flag is flow... 
@ flag, when it is in such condition that it is 
pager 2 fitting emblem for display, should be 
‘oyed in a dignified way, preferably by burning. 
iring the ceremony of hoisting or lowering the 
ior when the fiag is passing in a parade or ina 
sw, all persons present should face the flag, 
d at attention, and salute. Those present in 
orm should render the miiltary salute. When 
iti uniform, men should remove the headdress 
the right hand holding it at the left shoulder, 
hand being over the heart. Men without hats 
d salute the same manner. Aliens should 
d at attention. Women should salute by plac- 
he right hand over the heart. The salute to 
Hag in the moving column should be rendered 
me moment the flag passes. 
hen the national anthem is played and the 
is not displayed, all present should stand and 
‘toward the music. Those in uniform should 
fe at the first note of the anthem, retaining 
position until the last note. All others should 
fd. at attention, men removing the headdress. 
m the flag is displayed, all present should face 
Miiedye of alleginfice to the fi 
ne pledge of allegiance e flag, ‘‘I pledge 
fiance to the flag of the United States of 
ica and to the Republic for which it stands, 
Nation indivisible, with liberty and justice 
,’ is to be rendered by standing with the 
t d over the heart. However, civilians will 
5s show full respect to the flag when the 
6 is given by merely standing at attention, 
sae egy B the headdress. Persons in uniform 
render the military salute. 
hy rule or custom pertaining to the display of 
fiag set forth herein, may be altered, modified, 
spealed, or additional rules with respect thereto 
prescribed, by the Commander in Chief of 
Army and Navy, whenever he deems it to be 
Top: ate or desirable; and any such alteration 
dditional rule shall be set forth in a procla- 


Origin of the Flag 


775 the Philadelphia Troop of Light Horse 
ied a standard with thirteen alternate blue and 

stripes in the upper left-hand corner. At 
nbridge on January 2, 1776, Washington without 
horization of the Continental Congress, raised 
ag consisting of thirteen alternate white and 
stripes with the crosses of St. George and Bt. 
lrew in a blue field in the upper left-hand cor- 


ihe tradition that Betsy Ross, as early as 
s, 1776, made a Stars and Stripes flag from 
pencil sketch supplied by Washington but 
wed the points of the stars from six to five, 
become a classic. Historians doubt_its ac- 
ey. Francis Hopkinson, a signer of the Declara- 
of Independence, was probably the designer 
he Stars and Stripes. He also designed a 
nl sr of coins and: several items of paper cur- 
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rency in the early days of the Republic. Hopkin- 
son, born in Philadelphia (Sept. 21, 1737) and 


@ graduate of the University of Pennsylvania, was 
the first native American composer of a secular 
song ‘‘My Days Have Been So Wondrous Free.”’ 
He was a lawyer and later a judge in New Jersey, 
and then in Pennsylvania. He died in Philadelphia 
(May 9, 1791). His i Sek painted by himself 
hangs in the rooms of the Pennsylvania Historica 
Society, Phila. He played the organ and the 
harpsichord. The flag with thirteen stripes and 
thirteen stars, authorized on June 14, 1771, con- 
tinued to be used as a national emblem until Con- 
gress passed the following act, which President 
Washington signed. 

“That from and after May 1, 1795, the flag 
of the United States be fifteen stripes, alter- 
nate red and white; and that the union be 
fifteen stars, white in a blue field.” 

This action was necessitated by the admission of 
the states of Vermont and Kentucky to the Union, 

“The flag of 1795 had the stars arranged in three 
rows of five each instead of in a circle, and served 
for 23 years. 

*‘With the admission of more new states, how- 
ever, it became apparent that the 1795 flag would 
have to be further modified; hence in 1818 a law 
was passed by Congress providing: 

“That from and after the fourth day of 
July next, the flag of the United States be 
thirteen horizontal stripes, alternate red and 
white; that the union have twenty stars, white 
in a blue field. 

“That on the admission of every new state 
into the union, one star be added to the union 
of the fiag; and that such addition shall take 

* effect on the fourth of July next succeeding 
such admission.”’ 

Since 1818 additional stars have been added until 
today there are 48 on the flag. No law has been 
passed to designate how the stars shall be ar- 
ranged. At one time they formed a design of a 
larger star. Now by common practice they form 
six rows of eight stars each. 

The following description of the significance of 
the different parts of our national flag was written 
by a member of the committee appointed by the 
Continental Congress to design a flag for the 
young Republic:— 

The stars of the new flag represent the new con- 
stellation of States rising in the West. The idea 
was taken from the constellation of Lyra, which in 
the land of Orpheus signifies harmony. The blue 
in the field was taken from the edges of the 
Covenanter’s banner, in Scotland, significant of 
the league-covenant of the United Colonies against 
oppression, incidentally involving the virtues of 
vigilance, perseverance and justice. The stars 
were disposed in a circle symbolizing the perpetu- 
ity of the Union; the ring, like the serpent of the 
Egyptians, signifying eternity. The thirteen 
stripes showed with the stars, the number of the 
United Colonies, and denoted the subordination of 
the States to the Union, as well as equality among 
themselves. The whole was the blending of the 
various flags of the army and the white ones of 
the floating batteries. The red color, which in 
Roman day: was the signal of defiance, denoted 
daring; and the white purity. 


"The National Anthem—The Star-Spangled Banner 


Phe Star Spangled Banner was legally designated 
ithe National Anthem by Act of Congress (March 
1931). The author, Francis Scott Key, was 
uated from St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md., 
practiced law in Baltimore during the War of 
~ In 1814 a doctor who was a warm friend of 
ly was a prisoner aboard an English ship in the 
mbor of Baltimore and the young lawyer tried 
ain his release. With a flag of truce and a 
xr from the President, Key rowed out to thé 
ip (Sept. 13, 1814). His request for the release 
friend was granted, but they were detained 
e ship because a bombardment of Fort 
enry was planned for that day. 


eee: 


ce Washington, as President, took the fol- 
, ace swear (or affirm) 
‘Pi support tne: Constitution of the United 
a eae 

ma Ga. i Pees F2 Ge Meeks 18 


 ——— 


During that bombardment Key anxiously watched 
the Stars and Stripes flying over the fort and was 
overjoyed, after a night of suspense, to see in the 
early dawn that ‘‘the flag was still there;’ He 
wrote the first verse of the song while on the enemy 
ship and completed it when he went ashore the 
next day. It was published in the Baltimore 
American (Sept. 21, 1814) and immediately became 
popular. The melody is that of the English lyric 
Anacreon in Heaven. 

The flag ‘whose stripes and bright stars’’ burst 
on Key’s vision is preserved in the National Mu- 
seum in Washington. The original manuscript was 
acquired by the late Henry Walters, owner of the 
Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore. ‘ 


Oath of President; Supreme Court Justice 
place of ‘‘protect,”” W. H. hats when he took 


In 
the oath, used the word fey oe tas 
Oath of U. S. Supreme Court Justice 
I do solemnly swear that I will administer justice 
without respect to persons, and do equal right to 


he r and to the rich; and that I will faithfully. 
Rchaeek all the duties incumbent on me as Judge, . 


2CCO! E best of my abilities and under- 
Seales agreeably to the Constitution and laws 
of the Gpitea States Me 


1THS 


oe Rp ree EE 


<a 
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Presidents of the Uni ied Stat 
Source: Government and F /Records 
|N’tive Age at 


Name — ; Politics _| State “Born |Inau. Inau.| | 


..|James Madison........... i" . 1751, March 16 
.|James Monroe... re 1758, April 28 
1767, July 11 
Re -C, {1767, March15 
_./Martin Van Buren.....,.. . ¥. |1782, Dec. 5 
William Henry Harrison .. Seay i 1773, Feb. 9 
John Tyler d “ 1790, March 29 
James Knox Polk 3 aie: rin (INI Cay: 795, Nov. 


rh 
i 33 1868, J 
James Buchanan. . o0 c , June 
Abraham Lincoln ant Tae 1809, Feb.. 12 . 11865, April 
AD Voreti te tate N.C. . 29 
Ul cE 


_.|Willlam Mckinley ae 
[Theodore Roosevelt.....:. [1 919, Jan. 
| 1930, March 


reid D Vv: 856, Dec. iE 1924, Feb. 
Warren Gamaliel Har 2 
Calvin Coolidge 
erbert Clark Hoover..... 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 


‘Terms not consecutive. 
, eveland’s baptismal name was Stephen Grover;;in any denomination. Hayes attend 
‘Wilson’s was Thomas Woodrow; that of Coolidge | Methodist Church, but never joined. yy. 
, John Calvin. Freemasons — Washington, Monroe, Ja 
4 Polk, Buchanan, Johnson, Garfield, M 
Theodore Roosevelt, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 


Harding. 
~ ANCESTRY / s 


Swiss—Hoover. a : 
: yterians—Jackson, Buchanan, Cleveland, | , Enslish—Washington, J. Adams, Madison, J. 
Benjamin Harrison, Wilson. Adams, William Henry Harrison, Tyler, T 
thodists—Polk, Johnson, Grant}, McKinley, -| Fillmore, Pierce, Lincoln, Johnson, Grant, 
itarian—John Adams, J. Q. Adams, Fillmore, eo corens Benjamin Harrison, Taft, Hard 
‘oolidge. = 5 
eformed Dutch—Van Buren, Theodore Roosevelt. | Welsh—Jefferson (a family tradition). 
_ Baptist—Harding. 7 Scottish—Monroe, Hayes. Seotch-Irish—J; 
e ime eue let | Cooltdee: Polk, SA smrswe Arthur, McKinley, Wilson. 
sciples arfield. ; Dutch—Van Buren, Theodor 4 
rson and Lincoln did not claim membership | lin D. Roosevelt. ahs bit caa BS 


Wives of the Presidents 
Source: Government and Family Records ; 
Witfe’s Name Nativity; Born |Mar’ed | Died] Sons |D 


ets Ceieelee Pag slim Ah Saved 
-+,...|Martha (Dandridge) C . 
Abigail Smith conor é ives St 


-..|Eliza McCardle 
-|Julia Dent... . 
Lucy Ware W. 
.|Lucretia Rudolph 
ur -|Ellen Lewis Hern 
- Cleveland.........../Frances Folsom... 
Benjamin Harrison.. ree Lavinia Scot: 
Naish 


- MoKinley®.......... 

_ Theodore Roosevelt . 
Pate. nm oweee © 

BO WLISD EE cherie satire 


n 


Biographies 


Source: Government 


On Sept. 5, 1774, delegates from twelve states 
Georgia wes not then Ss spate io met in Phila- 
jelphia and organized what has since been com- 
‘Only called the Continental Congress. The mem- 
pers were Delegates, and the voting on all questions 
Was by States (Colonies), each State having one 
ote. The Delegate in charge was styled President 
of the Congress. 
The Continental Congress was in session, at 
arious times and places, until Mar. 2, 1789. One 
bf its important acts was the drawing up, and 
doption on July 4, 1776, of the Declaration of 
ependence, which was signed by ‘‘the Repre- 
entatives of the United States of- America, in 
eneral Congress, assembled.”’ 
Between Nov. 15, 1777, and July 9, 1778, the 
pontinental Congress adopted ‘‘Articles of Confed- 
ration and Perpetual Union between the States.” 
Articles gave to the Thirteen Colonies the 
“The United States of America,’’ and the 
icles, generally known as the: First Constitution, 


‘George Washington. Federalist, born on a 
Priday, Feb. 22 (Feb. 11, O.S.), 1732, died on Dec. 
4, 1799, was the great grandson ‘of Col. John 
a@shington (1634-1677), who came from York- 
®, England, and settled in 1657, or 1658, on a 
act in Westmoreland County, Virginia, bordering 
me west shore of the Potomac River near its 
mouth. He bought, in 1665, a plantation on the 
Potomac River, between Bridges Creek and Pope’s 
eek, the latter named after Nathaniel Pope, 
hose daughter, Ann, was Col. John Washington’s 
econd wife. 
The Washingtons had been aristocrats in Eng- 
md, adherents of the Stuarts, and when Charles 
Was beheaded, the Washingtons emigrated to 
merica. 
Col. John "a petysncta ne & son, pe 
WV ington, whose second son was i 
Sinton: born in 1694. Lawrence Washington's 


nd got smallpox. his 

he military service of Virginia/ 

der Gen. Braddock in the war 
h and the French. 

k command of the Continental 

Mass., J 3, 1775; after 

he took leave of 


only 


nission, June 2 


Y¥., dissatisfaction 

‘ong the officers, found 

to im citien. to change 
osition 

g a disp don 


. 


' 
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of the Presidents and Their Wives 


and family records. 


WHO WAS THE FIRST PRESIDENT? 


remained in force until March 4, 1789, when the 
pr spe Seoo a of the United States was proclaimed 

The Articles of Confederation, though adopte 
by the Continental Congress in 1778, were not 
ratified by all of the States, Maryland being the 
last to assent, until March 1, 1781. The Articles 
designated Congress as ‘‘the United States in Con- 
gress Assembled.’’ The Presidents of the Sessions 
of the Continental Congress after the Articles went 
into effect usually signed themselves “President of 
the United States in Congress Assembled.” 

These were: Thomas 
som, Md.; Elias Boudinot, N. J.; Thomas Mifflin, 
Pa.; Richard Henry Lee, Va.; Nathaniel Gorham, 
Mass.; Arthur St. Clair, Pa.; and Cyrus Griffin, 
Va. John Hancock was elected but did not serve. 

George Washington was the first President under 
the Constitution. He was, the Department of State 
says, the “first president of the United States of 


America. 


—. 


The estate at Mt. Vernon, which George Wash- 
ington inherited from his half-brother Lawrence, 
had been named by Lawrence in honor of the 
British Admiral, Edward Vernon, under whom 
Lawrence had served at the siege of Cartagena. 

Washington’s death was due to exposure on Dec. 
12, 1799, in a storm while riding over his estate 
with his managers. He went to bed with a sore 
throat, followed by ague. He had signed his will 
on July 9, 1799. The end came about 10:20 P.M., 
Saturday, Dec. 14, 1799. A vault was made for 
Washington’s body under the dome of the Capitol 
at Washington, but the remains were interred at 
Mt. Vernon. 

He was one of the wealthiest men in the country. 
owning 70,000 acres of land in Virginia and 40,000 
acres in the near-west, which latter Congress gave 
him for his military service. His estate was valued 
at what would now exceed $5,000,000. 

Washington owned, soon after his marriage, 317 
slaves, some of whom belonged to his wife. He was 
& distiller (at his Dogue Run place), as well as a 
farmer. He was a man of powerful physique, 6 feet, 
2 inches, in height, with sandy hair, blue eyes, and 
big hands and feet. He weighed 210 pounds when 
40 years of age. He was not a prohibitionist, and 
was a horseback rider, hunter and fisherman. He 
attended horse shows and races, took part in card 
games, fox hunting, cock fighting, and was 3 
Tegular theatre goer. After his inaugural in New 
York he was a first-nighter at the John St. play- 
house. He was a book collector. 

The Washington ramily in America were Episco- 
Palians, and George Washington attended these 
services, in Alexandria, Va., in Philadelphia (where 
most of his official civil career was spent), and in 
New York City, where he had a fam ay, pew in St, 
Paul’s Chapel, Broadway and Vesey St. 

Washington’s first inauguration was in Federal 
Hall, Wall and Nassau Sts., New York City, April 
30, 1789, his second in Philadelphia. E 

Washington, with the unanimous approval of 
his Cabinet, in which sat Thomas Jefferson and 
Alexander Hamilton, extended recognition to the 


improvised government of France—the Committee 


a) Public Safety, with its Dantons and Robes- 
erres. 
, On Sept. 17, 1796, Washington said in an ad- 


dress: ‘“‘If we remain one people, under an efficient 


overnment, the period is not far off * * * when we 
meg choose peace or war, as our interest guided 
by justice, shall counsel.’ 

Woodrow Wilson, in The President of the United 
States, wrote: ‘‘General Washington * * * set an 
example which few of his successors seem to haye 
followed * *\* He made constant and intimate 
use of his colleagues in every matter that he 
handled, seeking their assistance and advice by 
letter when they were at a distance * * *. It is 
well known * * * that his greater state papers 
* * * are full of the ideas and the very phrases 
of the men about him whom he most trusted. His 
rough drafts came back to him from Mr. Hamilton 
and Mr. Madison in great part rephrased and re- 
written, in many passages reconceived and given 
@ new color.’’ F 

Parson Weems in his ‘‘I caniot tell a lie’ anec- 
dote said the cherry tree was barked—not cut 
down, by young Washington. 

Mrs. Washington, born in 1731, died in 1802, 
was a daughter of Col. John Dandridge, prderre | 
of New Kent County, Va., and widow of Danie 
Parke Custis. also a rich farmer of that county. 
Her marriage to Washington was on Jan. 6, 1759, 
General Wasnington had no children of his own. 
His wife, who was small and plump, with dark hair 
and hazel eyes, had become, by her first union, 
the mother of four children, Martha Parke Custis, 


cKean, Del.; John Han- . 


ee ee a eee a 
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(et) John Parke Custis, and two who died in, 
nfaney. S 7 

Col. John Parke Custis (1753-178!) (grandson 

of the Governor of the Leeward Islands, who was 

assassinated), inherited from his father an estate 
of 1,000 acres in Arlington, Va., near Washington 

Where the National Cemetery is now located, an 
_had four children—Hliza (1776-1832), who married 

Thomas Law; Martha, born in 1777, who became 

the wife of Thomas Peter; George Washington 
» Parke Custis, who married Mary Lee Fitzhugh of 
Va., and whose daughter became the wife of Robert 
E. Lee, Confederate General; and Eleanor Parke 
Custis, who became the wife of Major Lawrence 
Lewis, son of Fielding Lewis, whose father, Fielding 
Lewis, 1725-1781, had married George Washington’s 
Sister, Elizabeth, and was a planter, owning half 
of the town of Fredericksburg, on the Rappahan- 
nock River. 

_John Adams, Federalist, who was born in 
that part of the ancient town of Braintree that is 
now the City of Quincy, Mass., Oct. 30, 1735, and 
died there July 4, 1826, was a great-grandson of 
Henry Adams, who came with his eight sons from 
Barton St. David, Somersetshire, England, in 1636, 
and settled on a grant of 40 acres. . 

John was the eldest son of John Adams, farmer, 
and of Susanna Boylston, daughter of Peter Boyls- 
_ ton, of Brookline, Mass. He was graduated at 
_ Harvard in 1755; taught school in Worcester; prac- 

tised law in Boston; served in the State Legislature, 

and in the Revolutionary Provincial Congress of 

Massachusetts, and in the Continental Congress; 

was a signer of the Declaration of Independence; 

Commissioner to France, 1778, with Benjamin 


reason that, to his mind 


Franklin and Arthur Lee; Minister to Holland; 
‘ helped to negotiate treaties in Europe; Minister to 
England 1785-1788; elected Vice-President in 1788, 

fr and again in 1792; chosen President in 1796. He 
f idlens ee coraied in Philadelphia. Washington 
' attended. 


Be, Position to expansion was strong in New England. 

__ Adams was the first President to live in the 
White House. He was a Unitarian and was a 
cousin, of Samuel Adams of Massachusetts, who 
also was a signer of the Declaration. He was an 
_ orator and a pamphleteer; a man of medium 
_ height, active, florid, and corpulent. He died on 
_ . the same day as Jefferson, and was buried in a 
; oe yaunder oS ee oe (Unitarian) Church 
eo  1in Quincy. € Library of Congress has.man 
letters of both the Adamses. 2 ?. 
__-. ‘Mrs. Adams (Abigal Smith), born in 1744, died in 
1818, was a daughter of the Rev. William Smith, a 
_ Congregational minister of Weymouth, Mass. Her 
_ Mother, Elizabeth Quincy, was a great-granddaugh- 
ter of the Puritan divine, Thomas Shepard of Cam- 


| bridge, Mass., and a great grand-niece of the Rev. 


‘ 


John Norton, of Boston. 
_ _ Thomas Jefferson, born April 13, 1743, died 
_ duly 4, 1826, was of Welsh descent. His grand- 


father dwelt in Uxbornes, in Chesterfield County, 
fa.. southwest of Richmond), and is called the 
___. founder of what is now known as the Democratic 
Party. He was born in Shadwell, in Albemarle 
County, Va., the third of ten children, two of 
_ whom died in infancy. His mother was a daughter 
of Isham Randolph, a rich Virginian. His father, 
Peter Jefferson, with the aid of 130 slaves, tilled a 
_ 1,900-acre tobacco. and wheat plantation. 
_ . The President died at Monticello, which he. had 
‘built from his own design. It was saved to his 
ah family by friends who satisfied the claims of his 
___ creditors, and is now a national shrine. He wrote 
his own epitaph, now on his tomb. It runs thus: 
. , Here was buried Thomas Jefferson, author of 
: Mc be ha Soe Independence, of the 
‘Statute o rginia for Religious Fr 
mh i Perkee of the University of Virginia i a 


‘posed by which all of the land west of the crest 


-..The treaties were 
the aid of Patrick 


ee , was a writer, ; 
_ orator, “He served in the -Virginia House of ns 


in the Continenta] 
Henry, in. 1779, as 


Governor of Virginia; negotiated, in Europe, trea- 


a Secretary 
under Washington; elected Vice-Presivent Thane 


treason, 


\ 


shown that ac i | War. - 
was hostile to the Supreme Court also, for 1 
; |, the court under Marsh 
was disposed to build up the Federal power*a’ 
expense of the States. Pe 

In 1810, upon the demise of Associate Ju 
William Cushing, Jefferson wrote to Albert Gi 
tin: “I observe old Cushing is dead. At le: 
then we have a chance of getting a Republ 
Majority in the Supreme Court.” » i 

Jefferson is credited with decisive influence: ; 
giving the United States a definite turn to pop 
lar rather than aristocratic democracy. In 180% 
when Napoleon had made himself Emperor, Jefte 
son remarked of France to John Quincy Adams th 
“it was very much to be wished that they ¢ 
now return to the Constitution of 1789 .and 
back the Old Family.’’ Jefferson was responsibii 
for the Embargo and Non-Intercourse Acts of 1800 


viokh 


s 
quiet, polite and 
part of his 


Henry. | 
Was a son of G 
and County, Va 
eS when aon be 

a lawyer an uu. 
Dae ina Pas 
on, Payne Todd. 

he Wh S 


ames Monroe, Republican, was born Wi 
moreland County, Va., near’ the Patou Ri 
not far from Washington’s birthplace, April 
1758, and died on July 4, 1831, in New York Gity 
His ancestry was Scottish. The first Monroe 
Virginia settled there in 1650. James was a son 
Spence Monroe and Elizabeth Jones, sister of Ji 
Joseph Jones, a Virginia delegate to the Cont: 
tal Congress, ; ¢ 

He attended William and M 


with teachers and students, a er 


p th 
ed States Sen 
(recalled by President W 


Virginia 


(1799-181 
§ | Ye a : 
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D ety to France (Jan.-July, 1803), and took 
art-in the Louisiana Purchase; Minister to Eng- 
ad (1803) and to Spain (1804); Secretary of State 
nder Madison, and in 1814-15 also Secretary of 
ar; President for two terms. 

President in 1823 he formulated the Monroe 
Octrine, which declares against European aggran- 
zement in the three Americas. 

His body was buried in the Marble Cemetery, 
econd Strest, New York City, but in 1858, the cen- 
mary of his birth, was interred in Hollywood 
m ry. Richmond, Va. Monroe lived on his es- 
, Ash Lawn, in Albemarle County, Virginia, 5 
S from Charlottesville, 1799 to 1825, when he 
ifthe White House. While president, about 1823, 
6 moved into a country home at Oak Hill, Loudon 
ounty, Va., (designed for him by Thomas Jeffer- 
pn, and built by James Hoban, designer of the 
Vite House) and maintained it as his residence 
om 1825 to 1830, moving on his wife’s death to 
ew York City, to be near his two daughters, who 
ere married and lived there. He had inherited 
¢ 1,800-acre Oak Hill estate from his uncle, Judge 
Oseph Jones. It was in the Autumn of 1823 that 
onroe, during a vacation at Oak Hill, drew up 
is Monroe Doctrine message to Congress. 
He had studied law, as well as politics, under the 
idance of Thomas Jefferson, and in his earlier 
S practiced in Fredericksburg, Va. office 
here has been restored and preserved. He was an 
piscopalian. 
. Monroe, Eliza or Elizabeth, born in New 
ork City in 1768, and died in 1830, was a daughter 
f former Capt. Lawrence Kortright of the British 
my. While in France with Monroe, who was the 
Merican Minister, she secured the release from 
he prison, La Force, of Mme. de Lafayette, who 
purly expected to be executed. One of Mrs. 
enroe’s sisters was the wife of M. Heyliger, Grand 
hamberlain to the King of Denmark; another 
ster married Nicholas Gouverneur of New York 


John Quincy Adams, a son of President John 
dams, and likewise a Unitarian, was born in that 
art of the ancient town of Braintree that is now 
he City of cy, Mass., July 11, 1767, and died 
ollowing a stroke of paralysis while in Congress 
h Washington, Feb. 23, 1848. His mother’s grand- 
ther was John Quincy. J. Q. Adams was educated 
h Burope, was graduated at Harvard, and practiced 
iw} was Minister to Holland, and to Portugal, un- 
t Washington; in his father’s administration 
S$ Minister to Prussia; served in the Massachu- 
gs Senate: in 1803 entered the United States 
ate as a Federalist, became a Republican 
ind later a Whig. 
“Resigning from the Senate, he taught rhetoric 
it Rarvasd: Minister to Russia under Madison; 
part in the peace treaty in Ghent; Minister to 
and; Secretary of State under Monroe, nego- 
Hated the Florida Purchase and took part in for- 
ting the Monroe Doctrine; chosen President 
he House of Representatives, though Gen. 
on had got the highest number of electoral 
rotes at the election—Jackson, 99; Adams, : 
Brawford, 41; Clay, 37. Soon after his Presidential 
‘erm ended he was elected to the House of Repre- 
mtatives from Massachusetts as an Independent, 
tnd fought the slave power. He was buried in 
Quin in a crypt under the First Parish 
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of Tennessee; served in Congress, and in the U. 8. 
Senate; resigned in 1798 to become a Tennessee 
Supreme Court Judge; fought several duels, in one 
of which he killed Charles Dickinson and was him- 
self severely wounded. Dickinson, it was said, had 
insulted Mrs. Jackson. 

In 1812 Jackson, ‘“‘Old Hickory,” headed 2,000 
troops against the British; in 1813 he defeated the 
Creek Indians on the Tallapoosa River; in 1814 he 
became a Major-General in the army; defeated the 
British at Mobile, at Pensacola, and at New Or- 
leans; seized Florida temporarily from the Spanish, 
and quelled Negro and Indian disorders there. 

In 1821, after the purchase of Florida, he was 
appointed Governor; in 1823 entered the U. 
Senate. In 1824 he got more electoral votes for 
President than J. Q. Adams, but the election was 
thrown into the House of Representatives, where 
Adams was chosen President by 13 States, with 7 
States for Jackson, and 4 for Crawford. In 1828 
epee oan was elected President, and re-elected in 


He was shot at, in the Capitol in Washington, 
Jan. 29, 1835, by Richard Lawrence, a house 
Painter. The weapon missed fire. Jackson was & 
Presbyterian, tall and thin. He was an enemy of 
the Bank of the United States, and finally, Con- 
gress to the contrary notwithstanding, drove it out 
of existence. He sent federal,troops to Charleston 
to scare South Carolina from its plan to nullify 
the national tariff laws. 

Mrs. J 
in 1767, was the daughter of Col. John Donelson, a 
surveyor who, in 1779, sold his ironworks in Pittsyl- 
vania County, Va., and settled in Kentucky, later 
removing to Tennessee. Her first husband, Capt. 
Lewis Robards, divorced her, after accusing Jack- 
son, who married her, first, in Natchez in 1791, 
before the divorce was granted, and again in 1794, 
after the decree. 


Mrs. Jackson died in 1828, before her husband , 


went into the White House. She had no children, 
but Gen. Jackson adopted one of her sister’s child- 
ren, a boy, who was named Andrew Jackson jr. 
and who inherited the General’s estate. 

The mistresses of the White House in the Jackson 
Administration were his wife’s niece, Emily, a 
slender brunette, who had married her cousin, 
Major A. J. Donelson, and Sarah York Jackson, 
a Philadelphia Quakeress, married to the Presi- 
dent’s adopted son. 

Martin Van Buren, in 
Kinderhook, N. Y., Dec. 5, 1782, and died there 
of asthma July 24, 1862.. He was the first president 
born as an American citizen after the Declaration 
of Independence, all his predecessors having been 
born as British subjects. He was a son of Abraham 
Van Buren and ary Hoes (originally spelled 
Goes), widow of a man named Van Alen. The late 
James J. Van Alen was his half-brother. The whole 
family was of Dutch origin. 

Van Buren practiced law; was Surrogate of Co- 
lumbia County, N. Y.; a State Senator, Attorney- 
General of the State; re-entered the State Senate, 
became U. S. Senator in_ 1821, and resigned to 
become Governor of New York; Secretary of State 
under President Jackson; resigned’ in 1831 to be 
Minister to England but was not confirmed; elected 
Vice-President in 1832; in 1836, elected President; 
Free Soil candidate for President in 1848, but was 
defeated. He was a member of the Dutch Reformed 

urch. 
ae Van Buren, like her husband, was of Dutch 
descent, was a blood relative of his mother, Mary 
Hoes, and was his classmate at the public school 
at “eerie N. Y. She was born in 1783, and 
died in 1819. 

Of the Van Buren children, Abraham 1807-1873, 
was a West Point graduate, an army officer on the 
western frontier, secretary to his father as Presi- 
dent, an army officer in the Mexican War, and in 
his later years a man of leisure in New York City. 
Another son, ‘Prince’ John, 
was elected Attorney-General of New 
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he entered Congress; in 1819 he was in the Ohio 
Senate; in 1824 he entered the U.S. Senate, re- 
signing to be Minister to Colombia; in 1836 he was 
defeated for President; in 1840 he was elected, and 
a month after his inauguration he died of pneu- 
™monia. Harrison was an Episcopalian. = 
Mrs. Harrison was a daughter of Col. John Cleves 
Symmes, a delegate to the Continental Congress, 
@ soldier in the Revolutionary Army, and Chief 
Justice of the N. J, Supreme Court. She was born 
in Morristown, N. J., in 1775, and died in 1864. 
Of President Harrison’s sons, the third, John 
Scott Harrison of Indiana, 1804-1878, was a Whig 
-in Congress and the father of Benjamin Harrison, 
the 23rd President. i ‘ y i 
Mrs. Harrison, who was an invalid, did not go to 


‘the White House with him, but remained at her 


home, North Bend, OC.” She was brought up as a 
Methodist. i y 
The mistress of the Executive Mansion during 
Gen. Harrison’s occupancy was Mrs. Jane Findlay 
‘Harrison, wife of the President’s second son, Col. 
W. H. Harrison jr. Her sister, Elizabeth Irwin, was 
the wife of John Scott Harrison. 3 
_ John Tyler, a Jeffersonian Republican, second 
son of Judge John Tyler and Mary Armistead, both 
of English ancestry, was born in Greenway, Charles 


. - City County, Va., March 29, 1790, and died Jan.-17, 


of Delegates (1811-1816); 


1862, of liver trouble, in Richmond, Va. 

_ He was graduated at William and Mary College in 
1807; practiced law; served in the Virginia House 
entered the House of 
Representatives in 1816, retiring in 1821 because 
of his health; served again (1823-1825) in the 


: Legislature; became rector and chancellor of Wil- 


jam and Mary College; in 1825 elected. Governor 
of Virginia, and was re-elected; elected to the U. S. 


Gen. Harrison’s death. 
_ In 1861 Tyler was a delegate from Virginia to the 


Peace Convention of 13 northern and 7 border 
‘States, in Washington, called after the secession 


of South Carolina, to adopt a place for settling the 


_. controversy between the North and the South, He 


was President of the gathering. The U. S. Senate 
ected the convention’s proposals. Tyler was a 
lelegate to the Confederate Provisional Congress 
1861, and was elected by Virginia to the Con- 

federate Congress, but died before it assembled. 
ler was an Episcopalian, tall, thin, clean- 


shaven, with a Roman nose and a high receding 


~~ 


5 
ie) 


oy ier 


forehead. His eyes were blue, his voice soft and 
Melodious. _ 

e first Mrs. Tyler was Letitia, a daughter of 

Robert Christian, a planter of New Kent County, 

Va., and was born in 1790. She was delicate, and 

died the White House, in 1842.. She was an 
piscopalian. 


f her children, Robert Tyler, 1818-1877, lawyer, 
itor, poet, married Priscilla, a daughter of T. A. 
Cooper, the tragedian, and she and her daughter, 
Mrs. Letitia Semple were the mistresses of the 
Thite House. 
Tyler was Julia Gardiner, 
rdiner, whom he married on 
: , York City. She was born on 
ardiners Island, near East Hampton, N. Y., in 
1820, and died in 1889. She was a member of the 
family that held manorial rights on that island. 
Of her children, Lyon Gardiner Tyler, lawyer, 
egislator, sbecame, in 1888, President of William 
and Mary College, Williamsburg, Va. He died in 
Ch: City County, that state, Feb. 12, 1935. 
mother son, Judge David Gardiner Tyler, Con- 
federate veteran, former member of Congress and 
@ student under Gen. Robert E. Lee, died aged 81, 
Sept. , ancestral homestead, Sher- 
S City County, Virginia. Her 
Fitzwalter Tyler, died, aged 
1927. The second 
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‘chary Taylor, a W 
‘an English immigrant 


ment of the date of Gen. Taylor’s birth. Ina 
dated at Matamoras, Mex., July 31, 1836, he sta 
he was born Nov. 25, 1785. On his tombston 
date is Nov. 24, 1784, Another date, named 
several encyclopedias, is Sept. 24, 1789. 4 

Zachary Taylor at 23 entered the army, fol 
the Indians along the Wabash and in Floride 
the Black Hawk and Seminole Wars; defeated 
Mexicans at the Rio Grande border of Texa: 
came a Major-General, and, with Gen.. W: 
Scott, was a hero of the Mexican War; e 
President in 1848. He was a cotton planter 
had a large landed estate in Louisiana. He } 
buried near Louisville, Ky. He was an Episcopalia 

Mrs. Taylor was a daughter of Walter Smithy 
Planter of Calvert County, Md. Her Christian naw 
eee Margaret. She was born in 1788 and di 

Her younger daughter, Elizabeth (“5B 
Taylor, wife of Major W. W. S. Bliss, was m 
of the White Houe. ‘‘Betty,’’ when a widow ma 
P. P. Dandridge of Winchester, Va. The Ta; 
older daughter, Ann, became the wife of Dr. Rob 
Wood, Assistant Surgeon-General of the 
Another, Sarah Knox Taylor, became the w. 
Jefferson Davis. 

Taylor’s son, Richard, 1826-1879, born in 
tucky, served in the Confederate Army 
‘Stonewall’ Jackson, and rose to be a Lieuter 
General. He died in New York City. : 

Millard Fillmore, a Whig, born in Ga: 
County, N. Y., Jan. 7, 1800, died March 8, ; 
was of English descent, the first of the nam 
the U. S. having been John, a Mariner, of Ipsy 
Mass. Millard’s father, Nathaniel, was a pion 
log-cabin settler in Cayuga County, N. Y. ; 

Fillmore served apprenticeship as a wool ¢: 
and then went to Buffalo and taught in a p 
school; studied law under Asa Rice and’ Jose 
Clary, and in 1823 was admitted to the bar. 
1836 he formed the law firm of Fillmor 
and Haven. He served in the Legislature 
1831), and im the 23r 
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Franklin Pierce was graduated at Bowdoin 
lege in 1824; practiced law: served in ie N 
Hampshire Legislature, in the S. House o 
Representatives, and in’the U. esignin:: 

© resume his profession; a Brigadier G 
eral in 1847, in the > el 
Presidene in io, war with Mexico; 

r his term he made a tour of Europe, P: 
Meccan Graceful, er areseeG aud 
3 le orator. He was an \ ne 
an estate valued at $72,000. Mies 

Mrs, Pierce, born in Hampton, N. H., 
‘died in 1863, was a daughter of the 
Appleton,’ president of Bowdoin College 
children of the Pierces, one son died in 
another at the age of 4, and the unge: 
min, eleven years of age, was killed. E 


“na railroad accident near Andover, 
faite 


lames Buchanan, a Federalist, later a Democrat, 
Scottish descent, was born near Mercersburg, 
4 April 23, 1791, and died of rheumatic gout, in 
Beas os gent a 1868. i, 
He served as a volunteer in the defense of Balti- 
re, in the War of 1812; was graduated at D*ck- 
on College in 1809; practiced law; served in the 
Mnsylyania Legislature; elected in 1820 to the 
§S. House of Representatives, from which he 
signed in 1831, when President Jackson appointed 
m Minister to Russia; reelected in 1834 to the 
1S. Senate, where he stayed until 1845, when he 
bame Secretary of State under President Polk. In 
49 he retired to Wheatland, his 22-acre estate 
ar Lancaster, Pa.; in 1853 was Minister to 
gland; ih 1856 he was elected President. 
The Buchanan papers are mainly with the Penn- 
Wwania Historical Soc., but the Library of Congress 
s his letters to Harriet Lane Johnston. 
President Buchanan was a Presbyterian and 8 
helor. The mistress of the White House in his 
Ministration was his sister Jane’s daughter, 
jet Lane, whose father, Elliott T. Lane, came 
9m an old Virginia family, had grown weaithy as 
franscontinental trader, and lived in Mercers- 
g, Pa. Miss Lane, tall and blonde with violet 
les, had been educated at a Roman Catholic school 
Georgetown; later in life she became an Episco- 
an. Her mother died when she was seven, her 
ee she was nine. Thereafter she made 
™ home with her uncle, and was with him in 
5 Career abroad. : 
Abraham Lincoln, 2 Whig, later_a Republican, 
ft, 4 in. in height, was born in Hardin County 
hat Epo is in what is now Larue County), Ky., 
ib. 12, 1809, and was a descendant of Samue 
Meoln and wife, Martha, who came over from 
agham, near Norwich, England, in 1636, arriving 
Salem, Mass., on June 20, and later settled in 


ham, Mass. F : 
Samuel Lincoln, the pioneer, died in 1690, of 
alipox, aged 71, the father of 11 children. His 
ird son, Mordecai, (1657-1727) had a son, Mor- 
ai (1686-1736), who had a son, John (died in 
88), who had a son, Abraham (1744-1786), who 
da son, Thomas (1778-1851). He was the father 
Abraham, the President. . 

he Lincolns in successive generations lived in 
sw Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia and Kentucky. 

braham’s father, Thomas (grandson of John 
meoin of Rockingham, Va., and great-grandson 
‘Mordecai Lincoln of Berks County, Penn.), was 
erpenter and cabinet maker and wheelwright. 
= built the Primitive Baptist Church in Gentry- 
B. Ind. At 22 he was apprenticed to Joseph 
anks of Elizabethtown, Ky., and married Joseph's 
ster, Nancy. Her ancestor, Thomas Hanks, emi- 
ated from England to Virginia in 1644. Nancy’s 
usin, Rose Ella Hanks, 84, daughter of 
seph Hanks, died in Canon City, Colo., in 1939. 
neoln’s cousin, Mrs. Henry K. Harrison, 62, 
wughter of David Lincoln, died in Birdsboro, P2., 


839. 
he log cabin in which Nancy Hanks lived and 
mS married has been deeded to the State of 
by W. L. Clements of South Bend, Ind., 
ather, W. A. Clements of Springfield, Ky, 
he cabin, in 1911, was moved.to Harrodsburg, Ky.. 
om its original site in Beachland, Ky., on the 
aks of the Little Beech Fork, 
yunty. The cabin, enclosed in a brick church, 
iit by Mrs. E. B. Ball of Muncie, Ind., now 
wn as the Lincoln Marriage Temple, in Pioneer 
smorial State Park, was dedicated as a shrine, 
j June 12, 1931. 
Abraham had 2 sister, Sarah, and a brother, 
homas. The sister married but had no children. 
he brother died in infancy, In“1816 Abraham's 
rents moved across the Ohio River into Indiana, 
here his mother died in 1818. His father then 
ied a widow, Sarah Bush Johnston. In 1830 
“family moved to Macon County, Ill., and in 
where Abraham’s parents 


Wational Park Service 

cord in the office of the 
purt of Springfield, Ill., of a license granted to 
liam F. Berry ms operate a tavern ‘“‘under_the 
ame of Berry & Lincoln, 
nse was ieied by the clerk of the Court. 


* he ran at one time a ferryboat across the Ohio 
ver from the Kentucky shore to the mone of 


em; served as an officer of volunteers in_the 
k Hawk Indian War; 
; he es in ae 
racticed law 
: to the House of Representatives and served 
term; pak eos, seb iat et Pahang 
: T’s success 
Pos the. 7S Se in 1860 elec! 
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John Wilkes Booth, an actor, and died the next 
day. The assassin was shot to death April 26, by 
Sergt. Boston Corbett, U.S. Army, near Fredericks- 
urg, Va. For participation in Booth’s crime, 
Mrs. Mary E. Surratt, David E. Harold, George A. 
Atzerodt, and Lewis Payne (Powell) were hanged 
after trial. The original plot was to assassinate 
the President, Vice-President, and certain members 
of the Cabinet; one of the conspirators knifed the 
Secretary of State, William H. Seward, in his bed- 
room, but the wound was not serious. Lincoln was 
buried in ringfield. Ill, The coffin was partly 
opened on April 14, 1887 to see if the body was 
there intact and again in 1901. 

Lincoln had proposed to his Cabinet on Feb. 5, 
1865, that the South be compensated for the loss 
of slave labor by payment of $400,000,000. The 
Cabinet was unanimously against the suggestion. 
and it was dropped. 


LINCOLN’S GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 


Following is Lincoln’s own version revised by 
him from his own notes, of the address at Gettys- 
burg, Pa., on Noy. 19, 1863. The great battle had 
been fought on July 1-3, 1863. : 

Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth on this continent a new nation. 
conceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that all men are created equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing 
whether that uation or any nation so conceived and 
so dedicated can long endure. We are met on a 
great battlefield of that war. We have come to 
dedicate a portion of that field, as a final resting- 
place of those who here gave their lives that that 
nation might live. It altogether fitting and 
proper that we should do this. 

But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate—we 
cannot consecrate—we cannot hallow—this ground. 
The brave men, living and dead, who struggled 
here, have consecrated it, far above our poor power 
to add or detract. The world will little note, nor 
long remember, what we say here, but it can never 
forget what they did here. It is for us the living, 
rather, to be dedicated here to the unfinished wor 
which they who fought here have thus far so nobly 

vanced. It is rather for us to be here dedicated 
te the great task remaining before us—that from 
these honored dead we take increased devotion to 
that cause for which they gave the last full measure 
of devotion—that we here highly resolve that these 
dead shall not have died in vain—that this nation, 
under God, shall have a new birth of freedom— 
and that government of the people, by the people, 
for the people shall not perish from the earth. 

Lincoln, according to W. E. Barton, made 5 auto- 
graph copies of the Gettysburg address, one in 
Washington, before leaving; one for David Wills, 
in Gettysburg; a third, several days later, for Wills; 
@ fourth, for the famous orator, Edward Everett, 
for display at the New York Sanitary Pair; and the 
fifth, for George Bancroft, the historian. 

Lincoln, as President, in Washington, was a 
regular attendant at the New York Ave. Presby- 
terian Church, and his pew bears a silver plate on 
the arm, stating that he sat there on Sunday morn- 
ings. He never formally joined a church or a 
denomination. 

Lincoln’s estate, as administered by U.'S. Su- 
tine’ Court Justice David Davis, amounted to 

110,295, mostly saved from his salary of $25,000 
@ year and invested in Government securities. The 
property was equally divided among the widow and 
two sons, Robert T., and Thomas (‘‘Tad’’). 


1863, at the Battle of Chicamaugua. Lincoln and 
Mary Todd had oe a wedding in Jan., 1841, 
but they quarreled, and the marriage was post- 
poned. Within a few weeks of the assassination 
Mrs. Lincoln was the object of bitter attacks in 
She was for a time in 1875 in a mental 
sanatorium, 

After Mrs. Lincoln’s death her estate was ap- 
praised at $77,555, of which $72,000 was in U.A. 
gold bonds I 


Of the Lincoln children, William Wallace died in | 


1862, and Thomas (‘‘Tad’’) in 1871. Edward Baker 
Lincoln was born on March 10, 1846, and died on 
Feb. 1, 1850. Another son, Robert Todd Lincoln, 
born at Springfield, Aug. 1, 1843, studied law at 
Harvard, served in the Civil War, was Secretary of 
War in the Garfield Cabinet, then Minister to 
Great Britain, and later counsel to and President 
of the Pullman Palace Car Co. 

Robert T. Lincoln was found dead in bed, July 
26, 1926, in his home, Manchester, Vt. He was 
buried in the National Cemetery, at Arlington, Va., 
across the Potomac River from Washington. He 
kad turned ovcr to the U. S. government more than 
10,000 letters to and from Abraham Lincoln, also 
drafts of state papers, pee and newspaper 
clippings—ali to be kept sealed in the Library of 
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Congress until 21 years after the donor’s death. 
His widow, Mrs. Mary Harlan Lincoln, who died 
on March 31, 1937, in Washington (Georgetown), 
was a daughter 'of James Harlan, a U. S. Senator 
from Iowa. She left two daughters, Mrs. Charles 
Isham, and Mrs. Robert J. Randolph. Mrs. Robert 
Todd Lincoln gave to the Library of Congress-the 
Bible on which Abraham Lincoln took the oath as 
President, and also the Lincoln family Bible. Her 
estate was estimated at nearly $3,000,000. 

Andrew Johnson, a Democrat, christened Andrew 
Jackson Johnson, was born Dec. 29, 1808, and died 
July 31, 1875. He was a son of Jacob Johnson, 

orter at old Casso’s Inn, in Raleigh, N. C., sexton 
for the church, and porter in Col. William Polk’s 
bank. The mother of the boy, before her marriage 
to Johnson, was Mary McDonough, maid at the 
inn. He was apprenticed at 10 to a tailor for a 
term of 8 years, and was chained to a table and a 
pair of shears, with no chance for play or school. 
His father died when he was five. He ran away 
from the tailor after 6 years of slavery, and mi- 
grated to Tennessee. He was a Methodist. 

Tn the historical museum of the State of Tennessee 
is a black broadcloth coat made by Andrew Johnson 
when'Governor of Tennessee, in 1853, for his friend, 
Judge W. W. Pepper, of Springfield, Tenn. It is 
the only coat ever made by a governor of his State 
who was also Vice-President and President of the 
United States. Pepper had been a blacksmith be- 
fore studying law. When Johnson was elected 
Governor Judge Pepper went into a blacksmith 
shop, selected iron to his own liking, and with 
forge and hammer made a pair of shovel and tongs 
for his friend’s gubernatorial fireplace. Johnson 
got a tailor to give him Pepper’s measurements. 
selected the best piece of black broadcloth in town, 
and sat cross-legged on the governor’s table in the 
State capitol behind closed doors at night till he 
finished the garment. 

When Johnson was 19 he married Eliza McCardle, 
who taught him to write. 

.His first political office was Alderman in Greene- 
ville, Tenn.; then, in i830, Mayor; in 1835 entered 
the Legislature; in 1843 elected to the U.S. House of 
Representatives as an anti-U. S. Bank Democrat, 
and served till 1853, when he was elected Gevernor 
of Tennessee; in 1857 elected to the U. S. Senate, 
Where he was a Union man; appointed by President 
Lincoln in 1862 Military Governor of Tennessee: 
in 1864 elected Vice-President when Lincoln was 
re-elected on the National Union Party ticket: 
Succeeded to the presidency on the death of 
Lincoln, April 15, 1865, 

President Johnson was impeached by the House 
of Representatives for having removed without the 
Senate’s consent, E. M. Stanton, Secretary of War, 
and on other charges. He was tried by the Senate, 
which voted 35 for conviction, 19 for acquittal; as 
two-thirds vote was necessary for conviction the 


re failed, and he was acquitted May 
in 1875 he was 
= ty again elected to the Senate from 


_He was a stocky man of medium height, and he 
died of paralysis, near Carter’s Station, Tenn., and 
was buried in Greeneville. His one-room log house 
there, which he used as a tailor shop, has been 
bought by the State of Tennessee and has been 
enclosed by a colonial brick structure for-its pro- 
tection. On display are Johnson’s iron shears and 
other personal belongings. 
died in iste, 

led in 1876, was the only daughter of a widow in a 
mountain hamlet when Johnson married her, Their 
daughter, Martha, born in 1828, educated in 
Georgetown, D. C., was often a guest at the White 
House in Polk’s administration. In 1857 she mar- 
ried Judge D. T, Patterson and was mistress of the 
White House in place of her invalid mother, An- 

» other daughter, Mary, 1832-1883, was the wife, first 
of Daniel Stover, of Carter County, Tenn., and 
after his death, of W. R. Bacon,. of Greeneville, 
Tenn, By Stover she had three children. 

Ulysses S, Grant, a Republican, of English de- 


' " 


ant’s Tomb overlooks the 


ay 
in New Rok ty. 
est of six childr 
Grant, a tanner. and Hannah Buroton. Usne esd 
porting at the Military Academy at West Point for 
fry he signed his name on the descriptive 
er te ee vases Hiram Grant. He was ap- 
t sses Simps 
on all officials Pecords. pp Grant aud wee Sq batRg 
U. S. Grant worked as a bo 
farm; was graduated in 1843 at 
Academy; served .as an_ office: 
tg at Hah vaae and pepe 
Li exico; r i 
California, f. S aimy 


his father’s hardware and leather store at Galena, 
At the outbreak of the Civil War he drilled 
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son, born in Leesburg, Tenn., in 1810,. 


; dengt Washington, 


7 


volunteers, and was commissioned Colonel of | 
21st Illinois Regiment by Gov. Yates. In 1862, at 
his capture of Fort Donelson, he was made a Ma 
General; captured Vicksburg July 4, 1863; won | 
Battle of Chattanooga on Nov. 24-25, 1863; in I 
was made Lieutenant General; forced Lee’s’s 
render at Appomattox, Va., April 9, 1865; in 11 
Congress commissioned him General of the Arm 

General Grant was elected President in 1868,3 
the Republican party. Early in life he was.a Wi 
but in 1856 he yoted for Buchanan. In 1872 he > 
re-elected President on the Republican ticket;;, 
1877-1879 made a tour of the world, and in i 
visited the South, Cuba, and Mexico; in 188¢ | 
308 Republican friends failed to renominate 
for President, after 36 ballots; in 1884 lost 
fortune in the failure of Grant & Ward, Nj 
York City bankers, but made another by writi 
his memoirs. He was a Methodist. The 4-roid 
cabin in which he was born, in Point Pleasant, ; 
the Ohio River, 22 miles up from Cincinnati, 
now restored, a part of the Grant Memorial Pai 

Mrs. Grant, born in 1826, died in 1902, was 
daughter of Judge Frederick Dent of St. Lowisi 
son of a Revolutionary officer. ‘i 

The Grants had four children—Frederick DG 
(born in St. Louis, May 30, 1850; died in New Ye 
City (April 11, 1912); Ulysses jr., lawyer (dieds 
California Sept. 25, 1929, aged 77 years); Jesse & 
(civil engineer, died in Los Altos, Calif., June: 
1934, aged 76); and Nellie. The last named becas 
the wife of Algernon Sartoris, of London. 

aj. Gen. Frederick Dent Grant, West Pot 

graduate (1871) and soldier, was Minister > 
Austria-Hungary (1890-1893); a New York Gé 
Police Commissioner (1895-1897); a general offi 
in the war with Spain. 

Nellie Grant and Capt. Sartoris were marriedid 
the White House in 1874. -Sartoris’s mother we 


She refused to 
ouse; 

ent Hayes ani wife had e childre: 
Birchard A. (1853); Webb CO. (1856-19 


) 4); Ruths 
ford P. ( 1858 - poeer ret 1861-1863) fi)9 Be 2 
(1864-1866) Ra ‘anny (1867) > Scott R. (is 71) 3 a. 
ning FPF, (18 713-1874) « 


James A. Garfield, a Republican, born on * 
father’s farm in Orange, O., Nov. 19, 1831, died jj 
Elberon, N. J., Sept. 19, 1881, from assassin Chars 
J. Guiteau’s bullet, was a descendant of Ed: 

Garfield, an English Puritan, who, in 1630, was 4 
of the founders of Watertown, Mass. His mo ti 
Was Eliza Ballou, a New England descendant Of) 
French Huguenot. His father, Abram Garfield, 7 Fy 
a native of New York, who pioneered in 1830 | 


the Ohio wilderness. 
Garfield ¥ 


{ iram, O., tted ta t 
bar; in 1859 elected to ine phate Canetes serve a. 
: nion Arm: the Ci 
War; resigned from the army in 1863 to ake 
in the U. S. House of Representatives, and 
until 1880, when he was elected to the U. &. 
to succeed Allen G. Thurman. b 
, In 1880 Garfield was elected President, and 
inaugurated on a Friday; on July 2, 1) 2 
fatally shot in the Baltimore and Potomac Ra: 
by. Guiteau, and was bur: 
Guiteau was convicted of 
hanged at the jail in Washington 


Cleveland, O. 
and was 
30, 1882. 


The assassination was linked to the “Half- 
sed’’ quarrel in Repubiican politics in New York 
“ied which led to the resignation of Roscoe 
ae and Thomas C. Platt from the U. S. 

Garfield was burly and strong. 

ers are in Mentor, O. 
MB EP ecoles Sect. 

rs. Garfield was Lucretia Rudolph and was 
rm in 1832, and died in 1918. She ind Garfield 
mre schoolmates, and she became his wife when 

» was President of the Eclectic Institute in Hiram, 

Her mother was a daughter of Elijah Mason, 

‘Lebanon, Conn., and a descendant of Gen. 

pagal Greene. 
the Garfield children, Harry A., lawyer, be- 

me President of Williams College: Game R., 
wyer, was Secretary of the Interior under Roose- 

it; Abram became an architect; Irvin McDowell, 

lawyer; Mary married J. Stanley’ Brown. 

Chester A. Arthur, a Whig, then a Republican, 
ho became President when Garfield died, was 
brn in Fairfield, Vt., Oct. 5, 1830, and died in New 
prk City, Nov. 18, 1886. He was a son of the 
ev. William Arthur and Malvina Stone, of an 
d New Hampshire family. 

He was graduated at Union College in 1848; 
Might school in Pownall, Vt., studied iaw in 
Sw York City, helped organize in 1861 the New 
ork State Militia, and when the Civil War began 
BS appointed Quartermaster General and equipped 
pate troops for service at the front; in 1871 was 
bpointed Collector of the Port of New York, and 

ved until 1878, when President Hayes removed 

mi for political reasons. 

In 1880 as delegate at large from New York State 
> was a leader in the fight at the_Republican 
ational Convention to name Gen. Grant for a 
hird term, and in the interests of harmony was 

% on the ticket for Vice-President. 

Arthur was tall, portly, dark, handsome, courtly. 
S death was due to apoplexy. He was buried in 
bany, N. Y. He was an Episcopalian. 

Mrs. Arthur, who died 1880, before her 

S d became President, was a Virginian, born 

1837, in Fredericksburg, and was a daughter of 
Ommander William Lewis Herndon of the Navy. 
The Arthurs had three children, W. L. H. Arthur, 
ho died in infancy; Chester Alan Arthur Jr., born 
B65, died 1937; and Ellen Herndon Arthur, born 
B71, who became the wife of Charles Pinkerton. 
‘Phe mistress of the White House in Arthur’s 
‘ministration was his sister, Mary, wife of John 
| McElroy of Albany, N. Y. 

Grover Cleveland, a Democrat, born in Caldwell, 
. J., March 18, 1837, died in Princeton, N. Jd., 
line 24, 1908, was descended from Moses Cleveland, 
“England, who settled near Woburn, Mass., in 
535. A later ancestor, Gen. Moses Cleveland, 
bunded the City of Cleveland, Ohio. Grover’s 

her, Richard Falley Cleveland, was a@ son of a 
fatchmaker, and was pastor of the Presbyterian 
hurch in Caldwell. His mother was, Ann Neale, 

‘Baltimore, daughter of a merchant, of Irish 

hh, and was tall, dark and slim. Grover was 
amed after the Rev. Stephen Grover, his father’s 
edecessor at Caldwell. He dropped the “Stephen 

hile a lad in Fayetteville, N. Y. 

"When he was 16 his father died and the son left 
shool to clerk in a store in Clinton, N. Y.; taught, 
th an older brother, in the New York City In- 
it tion for the Blind; made up a herd book for 
s uncle, Lewis F. Allen, a stock breeder, in Black 
lock, near Buffalo; studied law in Buffalo and was 
Gmitted to the bar in 1859; in 1863 became 
ssistant District Attorney of Erie County; defeated 
7 District; Attorney in 1865, but was elected 
rift in 1870; in 1881 elected Mayor of Buffalo; 
1882 elected Governor of New York; in 1884 was 
lected President; defeated in 1888; elected again 


2 
n_1892. 

‘Early in July, 1893, according to Dr. James H. 
‘ob ey, Cleveland was operated on for cancer, on 
fommodore E. C. Benedict’s yacht, Oneida, in Long 
sland Sound. The entire upper section of one law 
as removed; other parts of the growth were cut 
Mit on July 17. Then a dentist fitted in an 
rtificial jaw made of vulcanized rubber. 

After leaving the White House Cleveland settled 
2 Princeton, and he was buried there. On the 
hange of control of the Equitable Life Assurance 
ociety of New York, he was made a trustee. He 
“as fond of hunting and fishing and was a Pres- 


yterian. 

firs. Cleveland’s father, Oscar Folsom, was & 
y partner of Cleveland, in Buffalo. Her mother 
a5 Emma C. Harmon. She was born in 1864, was 
rried to the President in the White House in 
, and their second daughter was born there in 


ore the marriage, the mistress of the Execu- 
Mansion was the President’s youngest sister, 
‘Elizabeth Cleveland Anoldersister, Margaret, 
“in Caldwell, Oct. 28, 1838, became the wife of 
al B. Bacon, an architect, and died in Todelo, 


5, 1932. 
sident Gleveland had five children, Ruth, 


The Ga:zSeld 
He was a member of 


6 


| } 
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Esther, Marion, Richard Folso i 

Grover, ; . m, and Francis 
eveland’s widow married, Feb. 10, 1913 

Thomas Jex Preston, Jr., Professor of Archeology. 

Benjamin Harrison, a Republican, was born in 
North Bend, O., Aug. 20, 1833, and died in Indian- 
apcelis, March 13, 1901. He was descended from the 
Virginia Harrisons. He was the third son of John 
Scott Harrison a son of President William Hen 
Harrison. By some, the Harrison lineage is trace 
= ea pe Benjamin’s mother was Elizabeth 

5 in. 

He worked on his father’s 400-acre farm; was 
graduated in 1852 at Miami University; admitted to 
practice law in 1853 in Cincinnati; elected in 1860 
as reporter of the Indiana Supreme Court; raised 
volunteers and served as a Union General in the 
Civil War, defeated for Governor in 1876; in 1879 
& member of the Mississippi/River Commission; in 
1881 elected from Indiana to the United States 
Senate; 1888 elected President; in 1892 7e-~ 
nominated but was defeated. ( 

Harrison was. an elder_in the Presbyterian 
Church in Indianapolis. He was short, sandy, 
astute, umsociable, with small, bright, sharp eyes, 
His estate was estimated at $375,000. 

The first Mrs. Harrison, who was born in Oxford, 
O., in 1832, and died in the White House, in 1892, 
was a daughter of Prof. John W. Scott of Miami 
University, later President of Oxford Seminary. 
She was a musician and painter, the first head 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution, 

Mrs. Harrison’s son, Russell B., mining engineer 
and journalist, was graduated at Lafayette (Pa.) 
College. Her daughter, Mary, married James R. 
McKee, an Indianapolis merchant, She died on 
Oct. 28, 1930, in Greenwich, Conn. 

The second Mrs. Harrison was Mrs. Mary Scott 
Lord Dimmick, niece of the first Mrs, Harrison, 
and widow of Walter Erskine’ Dimmick, a lawyer, 
who died of typhoid, in New York City in 1882. She 
was born in Honesdale, Pa., in 1858, and had 
spent two years at the White House during her 
aunt’s life. The ex-president married her in New 
York City. By the second wife Harrison had one 


child, Elizabeth Harrison, born in 1897. In 1921 : 


she married James Blaine Walker, jr., a great- 
nephew of James G. Blaine. 

William McKinley, a Republican, was born in™ 
Niles, O., Jan. 29, 1843, and died in Buffalo, N. Y., 
Sept. 14, 1901. He was of Highland Scottish descent, 
but his ancestors lived long in Ireland before 
settling in York County, Pa. His father was William 
McKinley, operator of charcoal furnaces at Niles, 
O., his mother was Nancy Allison, of Scottish line- 
ages whose family settled in Westmoreland County, 


2. 

McKinley was the seventh of nine children. He 
quit Allegheny College to make a living, and taught 
school; enlisted as 4 private and seryed in the Civil 
War, and came out a Major; studied law and prac- 
ticed in Canton, O.; elected, 1869, Prosecuting At- 
torney of Stark County; in 1876 elected to the 
House of Representatives and served until 1891, 
except for a, short time in 1884 when a contest 
unseated him; elected Governor, 1891; re-elected 
Niner elected President in 1896; re-elect in 


McKinley was assassinated by an anarchist, Leon 
Czolgosz, who shot him twice, with a pistol hidden 
in a handkerchief, Sept. 6, 1901, at the Pan- 
American Exposition, Buffalo, N. Y. The President 
died Sept. 14, at the home of John G, Milburn, at 


Buffalo. Czolgosz was convicted and was electro- : 


cuted Oct. 29, 1901, in Auburn State Prison. 

McKinley was a Methodist. He was buried in’ 
Canton, O. The McKinley papers were put in 
possession of George B. Cortelyou in New York ie 

Mrs. McKinley, born in 1847, died in 1907, 
was a daughter of James Asbury Saxton and Kath- 
erine DeWalt. She was educated in private schools, 
spent some time in Europe and was cashier in her 
father’s bank in Canton, Ohio, when she married. 
Their two children, Katie and Ida, died in early 
childhood. A nervous ailment then made her an 
invalid for the rest of her life. She was, neverthe~ 
less, the mistress of the White House, accompanied 
her husband everywhere, and was with him at 
Buffalo when he was assassinated. 

Theodore Roosevelt, Republican (descendant of 
Claes Martenszen van Rosenyelt, of Zeeland, Hol- 
land, who emigrated in 1649-50 to New Netherland | 
with his wife, Jannette), was born in New York 
City, Oct. 27, 1858, and died in sleep at Oyster Bay, 
N. Y., Jan. 6, 1919. He was a son of Theodore 
Roosevelt (1831-1878). Collector of the Port, a 
of the latter’s wife, Martha Bulloch, daughter of 
Maj. James S. Bulloch, of Roswell, Ga. 

Roosevelt was graduated at Harvard, traveled in 
Europe: served 1882-1884 in the New York Sta 
Assembly; lived 1884-1886 on a North Dakota ranch, 
an unsuccessful candidate for Mayor of New York 
City in 1886; Police Commissioner; a member of 


the National’ Civil Service Commission; Assistant — 


Secretary of the Navy (April 19, 1897-May 10, 1898), 
Sestopinay to organize with Surgeon Leonard Wood 
ist U. S. Cavalry (Roosevelt's Rough Riders), 
which served in Cuba in the Spanish-American 
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War, and of. which he became Colonel; elected pee ota aio 
f New York 1898; elected Vice-President | 2b Washington : 
fm 1900. aad Meroe President in 1901 on McKinley’s | minister, HOE. Res re Ben Ait pie 
assassination, taking Be Get on ene’ i Bute. lo, eee pi ig meres ao Bag Hsgitoneee igs 
: on resident in 1904; nister; 5 i 
Hast ‘Africa in 1909-1910: defeated for President on | byterian, of Ulster bree ete: ee oa ae in 
_ the Progressive cB ol Mages) Le ba ae visited wae a mek Rs ee Pe marry 
a erica,. 1912- ij , ait I ster 1 t a, 
i Dpscerclt Brouene Soon! the pe Lee ed bee ied across the Atlantic in the same 
to succeed him and was friendly until Oct., S ¢ 5 : by, toa: aes 
i ’s attor: eneral charged the Wilson was graduated at Princeton Uhr i 
eet gecsdent Bld leah ee) ay purchasing the | 1879; law at the University of Virgini: 


tig ce, ol Mey capt oat é ey 
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Tennessee Coal & Iron Co., a step which the steel | 1881; and took his Ph.D degree at Johns Hop 
interests had taken with Roosevelt’s consent. When 
Taft came up for re-election Roosevelt ran against 
him as an independent candidate; the Republican 


in 1886. He practiced law in Atlanta, Ga.; 18 
1883; taught history and political economy at ; 
Mawr College, 1885-1888 and at Wesleyan U: er 


vote was split, and Wilson was elected president. 
He See ee and pond fp eelesies: He 
received the Nobel peace prize in | 5 
He was shot and wounded in Milwaukee, Oct. 14, 
1912, by a crank. He belonged to the Reformed 
Dutch Church. He was buried in Oyster Bay, N. Y. 
His sister, Corinne (Mrs. Douglas Robinson}, born 
in 1861, died in Feb., 1933, in New York City. He 
‘was an uncie of Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
__ The first Mrs. Roosevelt, whom he married on 
/ Oct. 27, 1880, was Alice Hathaway Lee, daughter 
, of George Cabot Lee and of Caroline Haskell Lee, 
_ of Boston; she and her hushand’s mother died in 
New York City on Feb. 14, 1884. 
¥ Her only child was Alice Lee Roosevelt, who, in 
- 1906, in the White House, married Nicholas Long- 
_ worth, a Cincinnati lawyer and landowner and a 
Republican Representative in Congress. A child, 
Paulina, was born Feb. 14, 1925. Longworth, then 
_ Speaker of the House of Representatives, died at 
the age of 61 on April 9, 1931. ; 
3 The second Mrs, Roosevelt, whom he married 
on Dec. 2, 1886, at London, was Edith Kermit 
_ Carow, daughter of Charles Carow and of Gertrude 
; gue Carow, of New York City. She was born in 


. , 
__, By this union there.were five children—Theodore 
dr., Kermit, Ethel Carow (Mrs. Richard Derby), 
Archibald Bulloch, and Quentin. The last named, 
an aviator in Europe in the World War, was killed 
_ in action and was buried where he fell. ‘Theodore 
_ who served as Lieutenant Colonel in the Worl 
War, was Assistant Secretary of the Navy under 
Harding and under Coolidge; ran unsuccessfully 
for Governor of New York State in 1924, and later 
Was appointed Governor of Puerto Rico, and, in 
_ 1232, Governor General of the Philippines. 
3 William H. Taft, a Republican, was born in 
- Cincinnati, Sept. 15, 1857, the son of Alphonso 
- Taft and the latter’s second wife, Louisa Maria 
_ _ -Torrey, and was a brother of Henry W. and Horace 
_ D. Taft, and a half-brother of the late Charles P. 
Watt, the latter’s mother being Fannie Phelps, of 
‘Vermont. s 
_, Alphonso Taft was Secretary of War and later 
_ Attorney General in Grant’s Cabinet, and was 
_ Minister to Austria, and ‘then to Russia, under 
_ President Arthur. 
_ * Taft was graduated in 1878, at Yale, and in 
_ 1880 at the Cincinnati Law School; admitted to the 
_ Bar im 1880; a law reporter on Cincinnati dailies: 
Assistant Prosecuting Attorney 1881-1882; Assistant 
City Solicitor, 1887; Judge Cincinnati Superior 
Court, 1887-1890; U. S. Solicitor General, 1890-1892; 
U. S. Circuit Judge, 1892-1900; Dean of the Law 
School of the University of Cincinnati, 1896-1900. 
President of the U. S. Philippine Commission, 


1900-1901; Civil Governor of the Philippines, 1901-- 


1904; in 1902 arranged at Rome with Pope Leo 
XIII, the question of purchase of Roman Catholic 
Jands in the Philippines; Secretary of War under 
Roosevelt, 1904-1908; Provisional Governor of Cuba 
_. for a while in 1907; on Government mission in 1907 
to Cuba, Panama and the Philippines. 

_Taft was elected President in 1908; defeated for 
Te-election in 1912; professor of law at Yale Uni- 
Gintees Gee aay ee ico aac ace Ripe ie coos 
States eme Court, June 30, , and resigne: 
On Feb. 3, 1930, in Asheville, N.C. a 

- , Taft left Asheville very ill, and was taken, by 

train, to Washington, where he died on March 8, 
1930. The body lay in state, on March 11, under 

the Dome of the Capitol, and then was buried with 
-Inilitary honors, in the National Cemetery, 

pasion 
His estate was estimated at $350,000 personalt 

- and $125,000 realty. Taft was a Unitarian, He was 

3 tall, portly and affable. The Taft Papers are in the 

‘Library of Congress. 

_ Mrs. Taft, who died on May 22, 1943, at the age 
of 81, was Helen Herron, of Cincinnati a daugh- 
_ ter of Judge John W. Herron and Harriet Collins. 
She was one of eight children, a musician and a 
founder of the Cincinnati Orchestra, Her father 
Was a law partner of Rutherford B, Hayes. Mrs. 
‘Taft was an Episcopalian. 
Her only daughter is Helen Herron Taft, wi: 
of die ad J. pape - erereceot at Beye 

awr, Her sons are Rober onso Taf 

Charles Phelps Taft, 2d. % ee 

Woodrow Wilson, a Democrat, was born in 


sity, 1888-1890; professor of jurisprudence — 
political economy at Princeton University, 
1902. | 


In 1902 he ‘was chosen President of Princety 
University and served until Oct., 1910; Governor © 
New Jersey, 1911-1913; elected President in 
re-elected in 1916. i ee 

He helped draft a treaty of peace with Germar 
at Paris (Versailles) in 1919, welding in it th 
erant of the League of Nations. The treaty. 
Covenant were accepted by Japan and the 
in Europe, but were rejected by the U. S. Senat 
In campaigning in the West to arouse pubis 
ee aan the ee ae Pie ee was part 

aralyzed by apoplexy, Sept. ‘ fi 
2 Ta ie first days of March, 1919, as Mr. Wilse 
left for Paris after his brief visit home, a manifes} 
signed by 39 senators warned him against 1 
the League of Nations covenant with the 
treaties. He paid no heed. The final vote 
Senate on the treaty, in March, 1920, was 4! 
and 35 against; 29 votes against on that poll, wo 
have been enough to reject. The opposition 
led by Senators Henry C. Lodge of Mass., Wi 
re Borah of Idaho, and Hiram Johnson of 
ornia. 

The Nobel Peace Prize was awarded to 
1919. Wilson was a Presbyterian. He was ento’ 
in the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral, * Was. 
ton. His estate was valued at more than $6! 

His papers were given, in Oct. 1939, to the L: 
of Congress. He was @ Presbyterian. 7 

The first Mrs. Wilson, Ellen Louise Axso 
Rome, Ga., born in 1860, was_a sister of PrG 
Stockton Axson of Princeton University, an 
daughter of the Rev. S. E. Axson and Mar; 
Hoyt. She was aided as mistress of the 
House by her three children, Margaret W., El 
R., who there became the second wife of 
G. McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury und 
son; and Jessie W., who also there married 
25, 1913, Francis B. Sayre, a lawyer, a mi 
the Pennsylvania family that has large co 
railroad properties. Mrs. Sayre died on Jan 
1933, in Cambridge, Mass. The first Mrs. 
died in the White House in 1914. _ 

The second Mrs. Wilson, Edith Bollin 

, Widow of Norman Galt, a ¥ 


a 


se 


husband, and was mistress of the White 
during the last of the first and all of the 
Wilson Administrations, She accompanied 
the Versailles Peace Conference, was his com 
in all of his travels in Europe and the — 
States, and was with him when he was s 
in the West. ee tse 

Warren G. Harding, a Republican, was bo: 
Corsica, O., Nov. 2, 1865, and died in San France’ 
Aug. 2. 1923. He was the son of Dr. George ‘ 
Harding and Phoebe Elizabeth Dickerson. 
Studied, 1879-1882, at Ohio Central Colle 
1884 became connected with the Daily Star 
Marion, O., and later owned and edited the pap 
selling it shortly before his death. He Ww 
Baptist, 

He served in the State Senate, 1900-1904; E 
eerie Se of fe Be der igetNg defeated | 
vernor in ; entere . S, Senate in 
elected President in 1920. ‘ a 

The Limitation 


Conference 
hington, be; 


hardware merchan 
family were Mennonites. 
band was Henry DeWolfe 


i 


ridge (then Watertown), i 
F achusetts Bay. is ean the Puritan Colony of 


or stated the cause of death as ‘“‘probabl 
ronary thrombosis,’’ which means that’a ined 
lot ou the heart. He ,was buried in Ply- 
mouth, Vt. He was a Congregationalist. 

Mr. Coolidge’s will, made at the White House 
Dec. 20, 1926, left his estate to his wife. His 
japers are with the Library of Congress. 

‘Mrs. Coolidge is the daughter of Capt. Andrew 
Goodhue and Almira Barret, was born on Jan. 3, 

, in Burlington, Vt. The Captain was a Demo- 
rat, and was a steamboat inspector while Grover 
fleveland was President. Mrs. Coolidge was grad- 
ated at the University of Vermont in 1902 and 
taught at the Clarke School for the Deaf, 
hampton. 

Of the two children, John B. Goolidge, born in 

,, graduated at Amherst College in 1928: and 
Coolidge, jr., born in 1908, died in Wash- 
on, July 7, 1924. John B. Coolidge, on Sept. 

, 1929, married Florence, daughter of Gov. John 
» Trumbull of Connecticut. 


Vest Branch, Aug. 10, 1874. 
‘Herbert Hoover’s ancestors were Quakers and 
uch is he; his father was a blacksmith. Left 
m8 orphan in childhood, Herbert lived with his 
Gncle Allan on a farm in Iowa, later with an 
Sncle Laban Miles, Osage Indian Agent in Indian 
ferritory, and then with a third uncle, John 
finthorn at Newberg and Salem, Ore. 
fetbert Hoover’s education began in the public 
Is in West Branch, and in Oregon, and was 
hed at Leland Stanford Junior University, 
hich he entered when it first opened in the fall 
1891. He specialized in engineering, and was 
uated in 1895. He married in 1899 Miss Lou 
snry, daughter of Charles D. Henry, of Monterey, 


As an undergraduate he worked upon the 
ansas and the United States Geological Surveys, 
d in the mines in California. In 1896 he began 
career as a mining engineer, and to 1914 was 
s engaged, Pes this country, Australia, Africa, 
ope, and Asia. 
At the outbreak of the war he was in Europe in 
herance of the participation of foreign govern- 
ts in the celebration of the opening of_the 
ianama Canal, to be held in San Francisco. With 
he declaration of war he was made Chairman of 
erican Relief Committee at London, and 
sequently was the head of the Commission for 
lief in Belgium; U. S. Food Administrator, Aug. 
7-June, 1919, member War Council, and various 


missions. 

p a U. S. Secretary of Co ree, 1921-28; 

nm many other public capacities. 

in February 1938, was quoted as 

ng, in response to an inquiry, that he did not 
for his own Meiplehege use any, we the. Bo | 

3 ent, e 

a or Director of the 
the money went 
t salaries of persons 

to whom the govern- 


h were worth. 
rn in | Water’ G 


Daeg 4 


worke 
id 
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March 29, 1875, died Jan. 7, 1944, daughter of 
Charles D. Henry, a banker and man of means, 
Ma died in 1938. Because of the mother’s poor 
a the Henrys moved first to Whittier, in Los 
raters County, Calif., and then to Monterey, same 
state. Mrs. Hoover attended Stanford University, 
went, as a bride, in 1899, to China, and took part 
with her husband in the defense of Tientsin in the 
Boxer outbreak of 1900. 

The Hoovers have two children, Herbert Jr., and 
Allan. The former is married, and has children. 

Mrs. Hoover was brought up as an Episcopalian. 
She and her husband were married in Monterey at 
the Roman Catholic mission there. 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt was born on the 
family estate in Hyde Park, N. Y., on the east side 
of the Hudson River on Jan. 30, 1882, son of 
James Roosevelt, who died Dec. 8, 1900, and of 
the later’s wife, Sara Delano, who died Sept. 7, 
1941, and a direct descendant in the eighth genera- 
tion of Claes Martenszan van Rosenvelt, or 
Roosevelt, who arrived in New Amsterdam about 
1649 from somewhere in Holland and married 
Jannetje Samuels. They died in 1660, leaving five, 
minor children, the youngest of whom, Nicholas, 
baptized in New Amsterdam in September, 1658, 
settled at Esopus, now Kingston, and there marri 
Heyltje Barentsen. In 1690 he was back in New 
York where he became an Alderman, first in 1700, 
and again in 1715. 

From Nicholas's second son, Johannus (born 
1689 at Esopus), President Theodore Roosevelt was 
descended. 

From Nicholas’s son Jacobus, or James (born 
1692), the line runs to Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
through Isaac (born 1726), James (born 1760), Isaac 
(born 1790), who set up the family estate at Hyde 
Park, and James (born 1828; died Dec. 8, 1900). 

Roosevelt was graduated at Harvard in 1904. He 
attended Columbia Law School; took the Bar Ex- 
amination, and was admitted to the bar. In 1910 he 
was elected as a Democrat to the State Serfate from 
the Hyde Park (Dutchess County) district, and was . 
re-elected in 1912, in which year he was a delegate | 
to the Democratic National Convention, in Balti- 
more and supported the nomination of Woodrow 
Wilson, who, in 1913, appointed him Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy. He was in Europe on Army 
inspection July-Sept., 1918, and was there again in 
charge of demobilization of U. S. troops, Jan.-Feb., 
1919. He is an Episcopalian. 

At the Democratic National Convention in San 
Francisco, in July, 1920, Roosevelt was no! ted 
for vice-president on the ticket with James M. Cox * 
of Ohio. Gov. Alfred E. Smith of New York made 
the seconding speech for . After his defeat 
Roosevelt resumed the practice of law in New York 
City, and was until 1928 vice-president of the 
Fidelity and Deposit Co. of New York City. 

In August, 1921, while at his summer home in 
Campobello, New Brunswick, he was stricken with 
infantile paralysis, which left him with his PAs 
paralyzed, but he finally discarded his crutches 
walk with the use of canes and with steel braces 
fitted to his legs. The healing waters of Warm 
Springs, Ga., proved beneficial and he established 
the Foundation there to help sufferers without 
means to pe He had been 2 te 

layer and a swimmer. 
aig: was elected governor of New York in 1928 
and was re-elected in 1930. He offered Alfred 
E. Smith as the Democratic candidate, at the 
National Convention in: 1924, in New York Oe, 
where the nomination fina went to John W. 
Davis, a Wall Street lawyer; and again, in 1928, 
at the Democratic National Convention at Houston, 
Tex. Roosevelt spoke in Smith’s favor, calling him 
the “Happy Warrior.’”’ The nomination was ac- 
corded to Smith that time, but he was defeated, 
partly because, it was supposed, of the religious cry 
Taised against him as a Roman Catholic. 

Smith's supporters threw his brown derby into 
the ring, for the third time, at the Nation 
vention of 1932, at Chicago. They made a plea for 
his political vindication. The nomination was given 
to Roosevelt, on his record as Governor and because 
of a combination of delegates formed by William G. 
McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury under Woodrow 
Wilson. McAdoo was himself a candidate, Roose~ 
velt campaigned for the ‘‘Forgotten Man, and in 
his first administration laid the foundations for 
his New Deal by liberal aid to the unemployed all 
over the country, through public works and by 

re-elected, 


f nominated, and 
direct relief. He was re oe ed 


in 1936. He was renominated again 
elected—the first President t chosen for @ 
third time. 


Farly in August, 1941, President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill took part in the 
Atlantic Charter Conference, “somewhere on the | 
Atlantic.”” 

The President and Mr. Churchill closed at Casa- 
Blanca, in French Morocco @ 10-day conference 
ending on Jan. 24, 1943, in which they mapped a 
United Nations offensive aimed at what the ‘eS- 
ident called the “unconditional surrender of the 


Axis powers. | 


ree 


The President and Mr. Churchill closed on Aug. 
24, 1943, the Anglo-American War Conference at 
Quebec, Canada. me arihs S12 

The President, Mr. Roosevelt and Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek held a four-day conference in 
North Africa, ending Nov. 26, 1943, at which an 
agreement was reached on future military opera- 
_ tions against Japan. 

: At Tehran, Persia, at a conference, Nov. 26- 

' Dec. 2, the President, Mr. Churchill and Premier 
' Joseph Stalin of Russia, agreed to “‘work together 

in the war and in the peace that will follow. 

At Pearl Harbor, July 26, 1944, Mr. Roosevelt 
began a three-day conference with Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur, Southwest Pacific Allied Commander, 
and Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, commander of the 
ae S. Pacific Fleet. While there he reviewed the 
Oops. . ‘ : 

- On Aug. 3, 1944, the President visited an Aleutian 

Islands base. He returned to the United States at 

Bremerton, Wash., Aug. 12. 

- Mrs. Roosevelt—Before her marriage, on March 
_ 17, 1905, she was Miss Anna Eleanor Roosevelt, of 
Tivoli, N. Y., daughter of Elliott Roosevelt, 
younger brother of President Theodore Roosevelt. 
-Mrs. Roosevelt was born in New York City, Oct. 
11, 1884. She was educated in private schools and 
was given the honorary degree of D. H. L. by 
- Russell Sage College in 1929. She taught in a 
private school for girls and has been active in 
_ educational, sociological and political affairs, and 
_ has made many speeches. She was financial chair- 
man of the woman’s division of the New York 
Democratic State Commission 1924-28, a member 
of the advisory committee in charge of Women’s 
Activities, Democratic National Campaign commit- 
tee, 1928, and vice-président of the New York State 
League of Women Voters. She plays tennis and 
_ likes outdoor life. In Camden, Me., Feb. 8, 1943, 
she received the Indian name ‘‘Ow-du-sees-ul’’— 
meaning ‘‘Princess of Many Trails,’’? in a Penob- 
- scot tribal induction ceremony after she had spon- 
- sored the first of a series of wooden barges to be 
launched by the Camden Shipbuilding and Ma- 


sat 


The White*House is located on the south side of 
Pennsylvania Avenue between the Treasury and 
the State Department Buildings. The buildings 
and grounds cover an area of about 16 acres. The 
buildings consist of the mansion, the east and 
west terraces, and the Executive Office. 

‘The main building is about 170 feet long by 85 
feet wide. It has four floors. The east and west 
| terraces are one-story structures. The east terrace 

is about 35 feet wide and 215 feet long extending 
on the east side of the main building. It is used as 
an entrance and cloak room for large receptions. 
~The west terrace is about 35 feet wide and 165 feet 

long extending from the west side of the building. 
It contains the President’s swimming pool and & 
___ few small offices for members of the household staff. 
_ The East Wing is a 3-story structure about 156 
feet long and 82 feet wide, at the east end of the 
East Terrace. It was erected after the declaration 
of war in 1942 to provide additional office space. It 

_is the main entrance for :the public and for all 
__- social functions held in the White House. The oil 
: r _ Portrait of Rachael Jackson, wife of President An- 

drew Jackson, was hung in the new east wing on 
April 15, 1943, 
_ (The Executive Office is a three-story structure 
about 140 feet long by 100 feet wide at the west end 
of the west terrace. It was not part of the orig- 
inal design but was added in 1902 to accommodate 
_ the office force of the President.. In May, 1937, 
an electric alarm system whereby any of the 
_ President’s secretaries could call an armed guard 
at an instant’s notice was installed in the Execu- 
tive Office, f { 
___, The design of the White House proper and the 
cP, terraces is said to have been suggested by that of 
the Duke of Leinster’s palace in Dublin. It is of 
the classic style of architecture, and has been much 
_ admired by architects. The exterior walls of the 
building are constructed of light gray sandstone 
d cee quarries on Aquia Creek, Virginia, and were 
_ Painted white in the course of the reconstruction 
after the fire in 1815. 


erected in Washington, the corner-stone having 
/ been laid on October 13, 1792, in the presence of a 
distinguished company of citizens and officials, 
which did not, however, include President Wash- 
‘ington. The site was selected by’ Major L’Enfant, 
the French engineer who prepared the plan for the 
city, and was approved by Washington. The 
architect was James Hoban, a native of Ireland 
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The White House 


The White House was the first public building | 


‘rine Railways Corpo 


the Peni 

formally made a member of 

tribe, and then the princes: i 

your protection on your many trails.”’ 

velt in 1944, made a good will tour by pl 

the Latin American Republics in South Ame 

and the West Indies. ise , 
The Roosevelts have five children and 13 g: 

children. The children are— 
_ James, married, June 4, 1930, Miss Betsy Cushir 
of Brookline, Muss., who divorced him in Mare‘ 
1940. On April 14, 1941, he married Miss Ro; 
elle: Theresa Schneider, who had been his 
_in_a hospital-in Rochester, Minn. k 
Elliott, married, Jan. 16, 1932, Miss Elizabi 
Donner, of Bryn Mawr, -Pa.; divorced, Jul 

1933, Ruth Josep! 


community property. : 
Franklin D., Jr., married, June 30, 1937, Mil 
Ethel du Pont, of Wilmington, Del. et 
John A., married, June 18, 1938, Miss Anné | 
Clark, of Nahant, Mass. They have two childre: 
Haven, the older, and Anne, born Dec. 15, 194 
Anna Eleanor, married, June 5, 1926, to 
B. Dall, of N. Y. City; divorced, July 30, If 
married, Jan. 18, 1935, to John Boettige: 
N. Y¥. City. | 
A 12-acre tract on the Roosevelt estate, | ° 
Park, was deeded to the United States Governm 
in July, 1939, as the site of a library to house 
than 6,000,000 of the Chief Executive’s documé 
and manuscripts, \jncluding his personal pape; 
State Senator, Assistant Secretary of the Ne 
Governor of New York*and President. The build 
ing is of stone in Dutch colonial style. | 
an 1933 the Equity and Law Life Assurance Sé 
ciety of London sold to the New York Stock Ez 
change firm of Jacquelin & De Coppet, a £60,00 
policy on the life of President Roosevelt. i 


ft 


who had resided for some years in Charles 
Serhe White Hi . si 
e | e House was first occupied by Pres’ 
and Mrs. John Adams in November, 1800, alth 
some of the interior construction, notably the fil 
’ oe East Room, had not been completed at t 
On August 24, 1814, the building was burn 
the British forces which had captured Washin 
the fire destroying the interior and part o: 
walls. The work of reconstruction was comm 
in the spring of 1815, and President Monroe 
in during December, 1817. The south porti 


marble, and the floor is of oak. In t 

eda rapieal nab teh ied pees cinlomate pee 
S. an inne’ 

eon guests at State dim 
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The Capitol at Washington 


he Capitol building in Washington, D. ©. 
ated on a plateau 88 ft. Stove ob “evel of tis 


“Thomas Crawford, father of Francis Marion 
awford, the novelist, in Rome, and the plaster 
del shipped to this country. It was cast in bronze 
the shops of Clark Mills, on the Bladensburg 
ad, near Washington. The cost of the casting 
d the expenses in connection were $20,796.82, 
d the sculptor was paid $3,000 for the plaster 
bdel. It was erected and placed in its present 
Bition Dec. 2, 1863. 

he grounds have had an area of 58.8 acres, at 
fe time a part of Cern Abby Manor, and at an 
rly date were occupied by a subtribe of the 
gonquin Indians known as the Powhatans, whose 
Bineil house was then situated at the foot of the 
: yy. subsequent purchase of ground at the 
mth of the Capitol and at the west of the new 
use Office building the area of the grounds have 
en increased to 120.2 acres. 
whe Rotunda is 94 ft., 9 ins. in diameter, and its 
peut og the fioor to the top of the canopy is 

“ ns. 

ihe Senate Chamber is 84 ft, in length by 51 ft., 
Width and 36 ft. in-height. The galleries will 
eommodate 682 persons. 
(he Representatives’ Hall is 139 ft. in length by 
ft. in width and 36 ft. in height. 
whe room, until 1935 the meeting place of the 
preme Court, was, until 1859, occupied as the 
mate Chamber. Previous to that time the court 
pupied the room immediately beneath, now used 
& law library. 

he Capitol has a floor area of i4 acres, and 430 
oms are a eee to Fie ng joe storage 
ee é ere are 17,376 sq. ft. 0 lights, 679 
Indows, and 550 doorways. ay! 

tie dome receives light through 108 windows, 
i from the architect’s office to the dome there 
@ 365 steps, one for each day of the year. 

he southeast corner stone of the original build- 
= was laid Sept. 18, 1793, by President Washing- 
n, with Masonic ceremonies. It is constructed of 
mdstone from quarries on Aquia Creek, Va. The 


paired. 

In 1818 the central portion of the building was 
commenced, under the architectural superintend- 
ence of Charles Bullfinch. The original building 
was finally completed in 1829. Its cost, including 
the grading of the grounds, alterations, and Tre- 
pairs, up to 1827, was $2,433,844.13. 

The corner stone of the extensions was laid on 
the 4th of July, 1851, by President Fillmore, Daniel 
Webster officiating as orator. This work was prose- 
cuted under the architectural direction of Thomas 
U. Walter till i865, when he resigned, and it was 
completed under the supervision of Edward Clark. 
The material used in the walls is white marble 
from the quarries ‘at Lee, Mass., and that in _the 
columns from the quarries at Cockeysville, Md. 
The House extension was first occupied for legisla- 
be purpose Dec. 16, 1857, and the Senate Jan. 4, 


The House office building was begun in 1905 
and occupied on Jan. 10, 1908; later, a story on 
top was added. The Senate Office building was 
started in 1906 and occupied on March 5, 1909. 
The House building cost, with site, $4,860,155; the 
Senate structure, $5,019,251. 

Among the paintings in the Capitol are: 

In Rotunda: Signing of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, Surrender of General Burgoyne, Sur- 
render of Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown, Va., George 
Washington Resigning His Commission as_Com- 
a in Chief of the Army, all by John Trum- 

ull. 

Baptism of Pocahontas, by John G. Chapman; 
Landing of Columbus, by John Vanderlyn; Dis- 
covery of the Mississippi River by DeSoto, by 
William H. Powell; Embarkation of the Pilgrims, 
by Robert W. Weir. 

In House Wing: Westward the Course of Empire 
Takes Its Way, by Emanuel Leutze; the scene at 
the Signing of the U. S. Constitution by Howard 
Chandler Christy. : 

In Senate VERS: Battle of Lake Erie, by William 
H. Powell; Battle of Chapultepec, by James 
Walker. 

In old Supreme Court Chamber: First Reading 
of the Emancipation Proclamation, by Francis 
Bicknell Carpenter. . 


et ’ The Seal of the United States 


The custom of solemnizing an important docu- 
ent by affixing a seal to it had its origin deep 
‘antiquity and has continued to be observed to 
@ present day among governmental authorities 
= world over. A document that has been ‘‘signed 
hd sealed” is regarded as bearing legal evidence 

its authenticity. Four principal methods of 
lacing a seal upon a document have been em- 
oyed: (1) spreading a small quantity of wax on 

document and impressing the design of the 
al upon the wax by means of a die; (2) impressing 
» design upon a separate wax disk (sometimes 
ne design upon the obverse and another upon the 
werse), placing the disk in a protective box 
hown as a skippet, and attaching the disk to the 
bcument by a ribbon; (3) impressing the d 


ued to the document; and (4) impressing the de- 
gn of the seal upon f 
The desirability of adopting an official zeal for 
geht established Republic was recognized by 
uinding Fathers within a few hours after the 
en of the Declaration of Independence. Late 
‘the afternoon of July 4, 1776, the Continental 
neress appointed a committee “‘to bring in & 
ice for a seal for the United States of America. 
ay was presented by the committee on Aug. 
1776, but this report was not acted upon. 
ort of a second committee, appointed March 25, 
0. was presented May 11, 1780, but it met a 
ar fate: it was recommitted on May 17. 
A third committee, appointed early in May gel 
Dn 


“a and on June 20, 1782, the Continental Con- 
ee Thomson's report on the subject, 


e 5 
ce for'a Gr for the United States in 
re er” Sea aanted consists of a verbal 


% 


sn of an obyerse and a reverse (including 


directions in regard to colors of the various parts) 
with certain ‘Remarks and Explanation,” but 
without any accompanying pictorial representa- 


- On the obverse, according to the Remarks and ° 


Explanation, the stripes of the escutcheon on the 
breast of the eagle ‘‘represent the Corre) Sree 


yrs the eye 
over it and the motto “‘Annuit Coeptis”’ “Be (God) 
has favored our undertaking” “‘allude to the many 
signal interpositions of providence in favour of 
the American cause.’’ The date 1776 and the words 
“Wovus Ordo Seclorum”’ (a new order of the ages) 
“signify the beginning of the new American Aera, 
which commences from that date.’’ 

A brass die to be used for making impressions 
of the obverse of the seal was ‘cut within @ few 
weeks after the adoption of the design. An example 
of a seal impressed by this die is found on a com- 


mission of the Continental Congress dated Sept. 16, 
ull power and authority @ 


1782, which grants f 
General Washington to negotiate an exchange © 
prisoners of war with the British Army. 
Provisions relating to the custody and use of the 
seal were included in the act of Sept. 15, 1789, 
which changed the Department of Foreign Affairs 
(the first executive department created under the 
Constitution) to the Department of State and 


designated the principal officer thereof the Secre- 


tary of State. Sections 3 and 4 of the act read as 


J Ss 
as 3. And be it further enacted, That the 


seal heretofore used by the United States in Con- 
gress assembled, shall be, and hereby is declared to 
be, the seal of the United States. 


“Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the said 


Secretary shall keep the said seal and sha 


il make 
out and record, and shall affix the said seal to all. 


J Ee BOGS Bs sae fy 


civil commissions, to offices of the United States, six arrows in the sinister talon. Agitation oid 


to be appointed by the President by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, or by the Presi- 
dent alone. Provided, That the said seal shall not 
be affixed to any commission, before the same shall 
have been signed by the President of the United 
States, nor to any other instrument or act, without 
the special warrant of the President therefcr.” . 

These sections are incorporated in the current 
Code of the Laws of the United States of America, 
title 4, sections 4 and 5. ‘ 

The die that was cut in 1782 continued in use as 
jaté as 1841, when it was replaced by one that. was 
intended to impress the seal upon a document by 
the insertion of the document between the die’s 
two faces bearing respectively the raised and 
sunken cuts of the design, The new seal, however, 
departed from the specifications of the design 
adopted in 1782 and contained only six arrows in 
the eagle’s sinister talon instead of the “bundle 
of thirteen arrows’’ provided for in the report 
adopted June 20, 1782. A die made about 1877, 
which superseded that of 1841, also contained only 


the difference of the die from the seal as adopt 
resulted in the cutting of a new die in 1885. 7 
die now in use was cut in 1903. Two dies ws 
also made, one about 1825 and a second about 18 
for use in embossing pendant seals to be placediq 
skippets and attached to the ratifications of try 


ties. at | 

All of-the dies mentioned are of the obverseig 
the seal only. The reverse has never been cut | 
the purpose of sealing documents. Engravingsis 
the obverse and the reverse of the seal were, ha 
ever, made on the two sides. of a medal struck 
the mint at Philadelphia in 1882 in commemoratit 
of the centennial of the adoption of the seal — | 

The seal of the United States is kept in the Di 
sion of Departmental Personnel of the Departma 
of State. It is affixed to proclamations of ° 
President, ratifications of treaties, the comm 
sions of members of the Cabinet and of Ameria 
ambassadors, ministers, of Foreign Service offices 
and certain other documents, after they hii 
been signed by the President. 


Washington National Monument 


The Washington National Monument at Wash- 
ington, D. C., is a tapering shaft or obelisk of white 
marble, 555 feet, 544 inches in height and 55 feet, 
114 inches square at the base. Hight-small win- 
dows, two on each side, are located at the 500 
foot level. 

The erection of the monument by the Wash- 
ington National Monument Society with funds ob- 
tained by popular subscription was authorized by 
Congress in 1848. The cornerstone was laid on 
July 4 of the same year. Work progressed slowly 
until 1854 when $300,000 had been subscribed and 
150 feet of the shaft erected. In this year a block 
of marble from the Temple of Concord in Rome, 
contributed by the Pope, was stolen. Mainly be- 
cause of the popular indignation caused by this 
incident, no further finds were forthcoming from 
the public and construction work ceased. In 1876 
work was resumed at Government expense by the 
Corps of Engineers, U. S Army. 

The capstone, which weighs 3,300 pounds, was set 
in place on Dec. 6, 1884, marking the completion 
of the work. The monument was dedicated on 
Feb. 21, 1885, and was opened to the public on 
Oct. 9, 1888. 

The monument is faced with dressed white 
marble in 2-foot courses. All of the marble was 


obtained from a nearby source in Maryland with 
the exception of the stone in the first 13 courses 


x 


laid after work was resumed in 1876, which 
brought from Massachusetts. For the first 150 fe 
the marble is backed by rubble masonry of Potonm 
River gneiss or bluestone. From this point tot 
452-foot. level cut New England granite was usis 
above which the walls are entirely of marble. . 

Set into the interior walls are memorial stow 
bearing inscriptions and contributed by foreis 
countries, states, cities and_ organizations. 

The capstone is crowned by a small right pyy 
mid of pure aluminum 5.6 inches at its base aid 
8.9 inches high, weighing 100 ounces. ¢ 

The computed weight of the monument 
81,120 tons, divided as follows: foundation, 36,9 
tons; lower portion of shaft, erected prior to 18 
22,373 tons; upper portion of shaft, 21,260 #o1 
pyramidion, 300 tons; iron framework, 275 tons} 

In time of peace an average of one million peop 
visit the Washington monument annually. Ag 
proximately one-tenth of these climbed the § 
steps to the observation platform at the 500-fa 
level; the remainder took the elevator, which 1 
quires one minute to make the trip. In 1943 
phonographic recording was made of some of t 
important facts relative to the monument and @j 
amplified on the elevator for the benefit and 
formation of the visitors. Since Dec.-7, 1941, 4 
ee in the monument have been closed to t 
public. ' 


The Lincoln Memerial 


= 

The Lincoln Memorial, in Potomac Park, Wash- 
ington, on the axis of the Capitol, and Washington 
Monument was authorized in 1911 by Congress; 
ground was broken for the foundations Feb. 12, 
1914; the cornerstone’ was laid Feb. 12, 1915; the 
building was dedicated May. 30, 1922. 

The exterior of the Memorial symbolizes the 
Union of the United States of America, Surround- 
ing the walls of the Memorial Hall is a colonnade 
of the States of the Union, the frieze above it 
bearing the names of the 36 States existing at the 
time of Lincoln’s death. On the attic walls above 
the colonnade are inscribed the names of the 48 
States existing today. These walls and columns 
enclose the sanctuary containing three memorials 
to Abraham Lincoln. The place of honor is oc- 
eupied by a colossal marble statue of the man 
himself, facing the Washington Monument and 
Capitol. On the north wall to the right of the 
central space where the statue is placed, and sepa- 
rated from it by a row of columns, is inscribed 
Lincoln’s Second Inaugural Address. Similarly, 
on the south wall the Gettysburg Speech is 
ae peed. 

€ columns are not vertical, but are slightl: 
tilted inward toward the building, and the tilt of 
the four corner columns is even more exaggerated. 
The outside face'above the columns is also inclined 
inward, but less than the columns. The wall of the 
Sasa es ea ernes ae least of all. This 
was done to avoi e optical illu: 
at the top. : ne sion of bulging 

© foundations of the Memorial rest upon - 
rock from 44 to 65 feet below the Reh ed eee 
The superstructure of white Colorado-Yule marble 
is approximately 80 feet high and rests on a base 
composed of three immense marble steps, Masonry j 


= Steps. Masonry ‘ lifeof Lincolm Ei 
The American’s Creed 


Written by William Tyler Page, Clerk 
U. S. House of Representatives, in ist See 
adopted and promulgated by the Government's 


approaches from the direction of the Washin 
Monument and the Capitol ascend a terrace 
tained by a 14-foot granite wall.. This wall on t: 
east and west sides is 256 feet, 10 inches long az 
187 feet long ‘on the north and south sides. Ti 
walls of the Memorial are enclosed by a continuo 
colonnade 188 feet, 4 inches long and 118 feet 
inches wide. The 38 columns in the colonna 
including the two standing in the entrance, 
44 feet high, 7 feet 5 inches in diameter at t 
base, and the shafts are composed of 11 drums eac 
Greek Ionic columns 50 feet high and 5 feet, 
inches in diameter at the base divide the interi 
of the Memorial into three chambers. The walls : 
the interior are Indiana limestone, and the ceilim 
which is 60 feet above the finished floor, is designs 
with bronze girders ornamented with laurel am 
pine leaves. The panels between the girders are # 
Alabama marble saturated with melted beeswax - 
produce translucency, i | 
The outstanding feature of the Memorial js i 


central hall of the Memorial where, by vi f 
imposing position in the place of. toner 

dominates. The statue represents Lincoln as ¢ 

war President seated in-a great armchair 121 te 
high, over the back of which a ff has bee 
draped; 28 blocks of Georgia white marble compow 
the statue, which is 19 feet high from head to foau 


pedestal of Tennesse marble 10 feet high, 16 fed 
wide, and 17 feet deep (which in turn res 503 
a platform of Tennessee roe ae f reat 8 | 


gorically the principles which were evid ti 
life of Lincoly, Each is 60 feet long and 1d net ‘hige 
y By 


Committee on Publication. Acce Ho 
of ATearetig aber at beeit ae : yieke 


Fy 


I believe in the United States of America as a Gover: e0] 
L nment or, 
Bellen Naliog Sang ctl daha. 'e soen| othe avetned 4 dona tot 
: t S} 8 Der. i 1 in ; 
those principles of freedom, equality, justice and buibeaity, "for, Sue poets Date See 


their lives and fortunes. 


I therefore believe it is my duty to : ountry tc its bookit : 43 ts 
aws; to respect its flag, and to eto if Beet det alte tts. bosmupport: its, Constitution; : 


# i 


a 


' The Thomas Jefferson Memorial in tribute to the 
Buthor of the Declaration of Independence and 
ginia Statute for Religious Freedom, First Sec- 
etary of State and third President of the United 
States, on the south shore of the Tidal Basin in 
Hast Potomac Park, Washington, D. C., which was 
Hedicated vy President Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
April 13, 1943, the 200th anniversary of Thomas 
Wefferson’s birth, ranks among the National Capi- 
al’s outstanding architectural achievements. The 

antheon scheme for the memorial is in itself a 
bribute to Jefierson’s taste and a mark of respert 
or his architectural and artistic preferences. It 
ponsists of a marble-lined central circular chamber 
BO feet in diameter beneath a great domed ceiling. 
The center of this room is dominated by an heroic 
stan g figure of Jefferson by the American 

Iptor, Rudolph Evans. On the frieze of the 

a entablature which encircles the hall is the 
nscription: 

“I Have Sworn upon the Altar of God 
Hestility against Every Form of Tyranny 
Over the Mind of Man.” 

On the four panels within the memorial room 
have been inscribed inspirational quotations chosen 
arom the Declaration of Independence and other 
immortal writings of Jefferson expressing his 

epee of religious and personal freedom and 

Ihe obligations of government to keep pace with 

an progress. 

The exterior of the structure is surrounded by a 
tyle of Ionic columns, each 41 feet high. The 
lomed ceiling which surmounts the Memorial 
00 feet above the floor at its apex. A portico 
eight columns wide and two bays deep, surmounted 
a low pediment, dominates the principal facade 
the Memorial, which is located on the north 
Side of and looks across the Tidal Basin toward 
the Washington Monument and the White House. 
Sculptural group depicting Jefferson reading a 
draft of the Declaration of Independence to a com- 
mittee of the Continental Congress, by Adolph A. 


The Independence Hall Group of buildings in 
Philadelphia comprises the main or central build- 
ing—the State House now known as Independence 
#all—two arcades connecting it with two two-story 
buildings called the Wings or Province Halls, and 
two separate corner buildings, one Congress Hall, 
the other Old City Hall, one on the corner of Sixth 
street and the other at the corner of Fifth street, 
gon Chestnut street. All the buildings are 
in Independence Square. 
"Work on the main building was begun in 1732, 
followed by construction of the two wing buildings 
and arcades, designed for offices and occupied in 
@dvance of the main structure which was com- 
pleted in 1759. 

In the meantime the Pennsylvania Assembly 

d possession of its room shortly after 1741, 

; ie the rest was in an hed state, including 
the tower, and spire completed sufficiently to 
i ye the bell ia ae _ ans 
_ Besides other storic even associa 
the State House, it, was the seat of the Continental 
‘Congr the time e Declaration - 
ns d, in 1776, and, following the 
tion which formulated the 


or office buildings and the 
em with the mainbuilding 


as adopte: 


Congress 
the Unite 
| The Court House, 


aS 


d was 
e United States. 


urts 
Court of 


in the group were made 4@ 
by an agreement signed by 


om and cast 
London, to 


testing. It 


akg two Phila- 


st twice by P 


: “Procl 
‘unto all the 
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Vai The Thomas Jefferson Memorial 


Weinman, occupies the center of the tympanum. 
The complete composition is posed on a circular 
stylobate consisting of steps and broad terraces. 
From the portico the main steps lead down to the 

aes apes which extends to the Tidal Basin 
seawall. 

The memorial architecture is a modification of ~ 
the original design by the eminent American 
architect, John Russell Pope and his associates, 
Otto R. Eggers and Daniel Paul Higgins, who were 
influenced by Jefferson’s much evidenced admira- 
tion for the Pantheon type of structure. Its circular 
peristyle surrounding the monument, however, pre- 
sents a modified version of the basic type consid- 
ered by Jefferson as the ‘“‘perfect model’’ of 4 
circular building. To insure adequate interest from 
every direction the circular colonnade was added, 
the main approach accented by the portico and the 
main approach accented by the portico and the 
treatment of the interior was made to conform 
with the simpler era of which the Patriot was an 
outstanding exponent. 

Pope was succeeded, upon his death, by his asso- 
ciates, who carried the Memorial through to its 
completion. 

The exterior of the Memorial is constructed of 
Imperial Danby Verinont marble. Georgia White 
Marble is used for the interior. The entire struc- 
ture is 165 feet in diameter and 103 feet high to 
the exterior of the dome. The 26 Ionic columns 
are each 5 feet 3 inches in diameter and 41 feet 
high. The portico is 102 feet wide, 45 feet deep 
and 62 feet high. The interior columns are 5 feet 
in diameter and 39 feet 2 inches high. Congress 
appropriated $3,000,000 to build the memorial. 

The landscape treatment of the Memorial grounds 
emphasizes simplicity, in harmony with the classic 
architecture of the Memurial and the character of 
the man whose memory is here enshrined. In the 
selection of plant materials. Jefferson’s native Vir- ‘ 
ginia and the foreign shoes on which he served 4 
his country have not beén overlooked. In the ) 
main groupings flanking the portico to, the east and 
west, English and Irish yews are associated. _ 


Independence Hall and the Liberty Bell 


The measurements of the bell follow: 

Circumference around the lip, 12 feet. 3 

Circumference around the crown, 7 ft. 6 in. 

Lip to the crown, 3 feet. ry 

Height over the crown, 2 ft. 3 in. 

Thickness at lip, 3 inches. 

Thickness at crown, 114 inches. f 

Weight, 2080 pounds. i 

Length of clapper, 3 ft. 2 in. 4 

Cost, £60 14s. 5d. : 

The bell—always brittle—cracked in 1835 when 
it tolled at the funeral procession of Chief Justice 
John Marshall of the United States Supreme Coury. 

For years the bell was neglected but since has been : 
accorded a leading place among the historic relics ; 
of the country. vy 

The bell has been removed from Independence ; 
Hall on the following occasions: 

Sept. 18, 1777—When the British Army was about = 
to occupy the City of Philadelphia. The bell was 
removed from the State House for its preservation. * 2 
It was conveyed with the heavy bass boro of the ; 
American Army in a supply train of 700 hahaa ar 
guarded by 200 North Carolina and Vir, Bivoky! 
cavalry mounted troops, to Allentown, Pa., where 
it was hidden in Zion’s Church until June 27. 
1778, when it was returned to Pee an 
rehung in the tower of Independence Hall. 

July 23, 1885—Philadelphia to New Orleans, La., 
World’s Industrial and Cotton Exposition. 

July 25, 1893—Philadelphia to Chicago, Tl. 

to Atlanta, Ga., Cot- 


World’s Columbian Exposition 
895—Philadelphia 


pdiage TEAL her peng ghee to Boston, 
Bunker celebration. 
1904—Philadelphia to St. Louis, Mo., Louisiana 


Purchase Exposition. 

Oct. 23, “1912—Piiladelphia Bie Street 
Parade, Founder’s Week celebration. ; 

— 4, a915-aPhiledelo re San Francisco, 
Calif.; Panama-Pacific Expos 5 

feet sal ce ee amen a Street Parade, First 
Li an Day. ; 

The bell was Dale six times—by tapping with a \ 
wooden mallet—(D-Day, June 6, 1944) mark the 
landings of the invasion troops in France. 

There, are many historic OY. Fependence Hall 

a allery Me 
Inelud! Washington and other -early American * 


public men. is 
Independence Hall was formally thrown open as 

a National Museum July 4, 1876. The co ion i 

consists of furniture, manuscripts, musical instru- 

ments, water colors, missals, maps. coins, cur- 

rency, weapons, metals, prints, wearing apparel, 


i 
ute: and books. : ? 

3 ; J 
‘o 


“ibe States 


Secretaries of State — 
- The Department of Foreign Affairs was created by Act of Congress 


Congress in March 1784, in place of Robert R. Livingston (appointed Jan. 1781), left it in Septemb 


1789, when the U. S. Supreme Court was established with him as Chief Justice. 


Presidents Cabinet Officers Presidents Cabinet Officers 


-| William H. Seward. . 


Elihu B. Washburne. 

Hamilton Fish. ..... N. Y, 
William M. Evarts... 
James G. Blaine. . eles 


F. T. Frelinghuysen... 
Thomas F. Bayard... |D: 
James G, Blaine. 
John W. Foster... 
Cleveland Walter Q. Gresham 
a ..../Richard Olney. 
McKinley John Sherman 


< 


T. Roosevelt. 


' Washington.. |John Jay........... 

=> a2 --|Thomas Jefferson... . 

me ; “n ..|Edmund Randolph. . 
ey ; 4" se Timothy Pickering.. 3 


John Marshall. . 
James Madison 
Robert Smith. . 
’ James Monroe...... 
_. Monroe. John Quincy Adams . 
_ J.Q. Adams,.|Henry Clay......... K 
_ ‘Jackson......|Martin Van Buren... 
Ed abe _.|Edward Livingston. . 
: Louis McLane...... 
-|John Forsyth....... G 


A Daniel Webster..... 


-».{/James Buchanan. ... 
.jJohn M. Clayton.... 
Daniel Webster..... 


William L. Marcy...|N. Y¥ 
Lewis Cass. 
Jeremiah S, Black... |P 


Harding...... Ch 
Coolidge..... 
o +....-|Frank B. Kellogg... 
repress Henry L. Stimson... 
F.D-Roosevelt|Cordell Hull 


Pes eg: Secretaries of the Navy 


1 ‘The Navy Department was created by Act of Congress April 30, 1798, which made the Secreta ae 
oe member of the Cabinet. President Adams appointed Benjamin Stoddert to the part May 3. ) 4 
e ease 


_Agams..... Benjamin Stoddert../Ma...) 1798 )/Lincoln....../Gideon Welles... ]Gt-..+ 


i ig Jobnson...... : oe | 
bcs 1802 ||Grant......../Adolph E. Borie... ee eatcee 
1802 feats George M. Robeson..|N. J... 


-.|RichardW.Thompson|Ind. .. 
1813 = id 72 (Rgthan Goft Jr... .|W.V: f 


-|William H Hunt. ...|La 


7 
William E. Chandler-|N. H.. 
--|Willism ‘C, Whitney . N, Y. 


Smith Thompson.... 
Samuel L. Southard., |N. J 


+ 


J.Q. Adams: : 


Benjamin F. Tracy..| ‘* ..] 
Jackson......|John Branch........ Hilary A. Herbert. .:|Ala..: 
® sears i John D. Long.......|/Mass. 
ss oT 
4 +--| 1837 
- |James K. Paulding... |N. ¥..} 1838 || . “  ...:/Paul Morton...... 
George E. Badger... . 7c: eee: 


iil lAbel P. Upshur: 64. .- 
. |David Henshaw. . 


ma eee eee 


NGe cle W857 “ 


Cabot of Beyerly, Mass., was appointed | was confirmed b. 
Secretary of the Navy, May 3, 1798, and |! ‘office. 


y the Senate, but declined 


was elected Treasurer of Loan 
es by the Seventh Contine 
anized by Act of Congress on Sept. 2, 1 
on, Secretary of the Treasury on Sept. 


el Hillegas and George Clym 


Washington... (Alexander Hamilton.. N: 7¥3 


Bele i ..|Oliver Wolcott Jr... wove! 2795 Van Buren...| 0° _ ‘ese oe 
J. Adams... , a Sogn 1797 || W.BH 
lorena +... |Samuel Dexter. Mass.. goer Tyler ees. ts. . 
Jefferson... (°9 : * ie phar geen anit ae 
“eee. {Albert Gallatin: ?:1"/Pa.!..] Igor || s ialgone © apace 
i _ Madison.., UM MAE EER >. arellins oe - 1809 |} ..|George M. Bibb... . 
PA iit oes George W.Campbell. peek 1814 ete J. Walker. 


William J. Duane. ...|Pa, 
Roger B. Taney... ./|Md. \: 1833 
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SECRETARIES’ OF THE TREASURY (CONT.) 


“ 3 Resi-| Ap- Resi- Ap- 
Presidents Cabinet Officers j|denc's|pointed|| Presidents Cabinet Officers j|denc's|pointed 


uincoln......|Hugh MeCulluch....|Ind.. . Cleveland... .| John G. Carlisle. .... |Ky 
- es OS PS oe MeKinley...| Lyman J. Gage. : 
-|George 8. Boutwell. .. T. Roosevelt. * \ Ste 1901 
«| Wm. A. Richardson. . ~ -| Leslie M. Shaw...... at 
Benjamin H. Bristow. ee .| George B. Cortelyou.. 190 
Lot M. Morrill, .....|/Me.... ‘aft Franklin MacVeagh. . 
i William G. McAdoo. . 


David F, Houston.... 
Andrew W. Mellon... E 


4 


Ogden L, Mills. . 
William H. Wood 
Hoh Henry Morgenthau, Jr. 


Secretaries of War 


The Second Continental Congress set up in June, 1776, a Board of War and Ordnance consisting of 
ve members: John Adams, Roger Sherman, Benjamin Harrison, James Wilson and Edward Rutledge. 
chard Peters was elected Secretary on June 12. This Board several times changed, continued until 
30, 1781, when Congress appointed Benjamin Lincoln Secretary of War, a position created by Act ‘ 
mgress the previous February. The Eleventh Continental Congress on March 8, 1785, appointed ’ 
n. Henry Knox to succeed him with the added duties of the Navy. The War (and Navy) Department e 
created by Act of Congress Aug. 7, 1789, and Gen. Henry Knox was commissioned Secretary of 
War under that Act Sept. 12, 1789. 


|Johnson 
Grant 


m.. 


ny he r. 


\Cleveland.. . . 


es John Bell ... ent uke rE, Wrient T 
‘Ty ..|John C. Spen N. Y.. oie ..-|Jacob M. Dickinson, . 
James M. Porter z 
iliam Wilki 


F.D.Rooseyelt| George H. Dern. 
= PS Hamy H. Wood 
= “4 Henry L. Stimson.... 


1865 eg 
‘]U. 9. Grant (ad. tn. re 


Secretaries of Agriculture 


‘The Departm ture was created by Act of Congress, May 15, 1862. On Feb. 8, 1889, its e 
Bi onissionsr me nates Weg secretary of agriculture and became a member of the Cabinet. , ; 


Hoover. 2 ene 
Roost ory A. Wallace. . 
Fay laude R. Wickard . .!Ind... 


. ee 


Benjamin Frank 
mies (1753) under the Kin 
ess created ae Post a 
x jamin Franklin Postmas 
the cao, Richard Bache succeeded 
tmaster-General Jan. 28, 1 Con: S 
ch of the Treasury, Se; 1789. 
ral on Sept. 26. Th 


MF Nel 


= 


OP ee 


ty 
“ “ 


Gideon Granger ../Ct 


— 


oa 


Ba eS 


é John McLean..... 
a Ada) 
\ekson ii!) william T. Barry..|K 
neaey h 08 Kendall oy 


seee 


Pe 


“*"*lgonn M. Niles... .|Ct.. 
.| Francis Granger... N.. 


aes jes. A. Wiekiitt! Ky 


Date) ee ee 


Rea ae So, 
Rie United States. 
ant 


Ri 
ee 


Thomas L. James , 


‘|Timothy O. Howe 
.| WalterQ.Gresham. 


.|John Wanamaker. 
..| Wilson S. Bissel. . . 
: .......| William L. Wilson. 
McKinley.....,.|James A. Gary 


B. Harrison. ? 
Cleveland... eFniacs: é 
Hoover.........|Walter F.Brown. . 

F. D. Roosevelt..| James A. Farley.. .|N. 
& Frank C. Walker . . 


|) wwe. + -{Chas.BmorySmith. 
T.Roosevelt.....} , 


fice of Attorney-General was organized’ by Act of Congress Sept. 24, 1789. Washington’ 
Lh Bobioe Eaaund Randolph of Virginia, to the post. The Attorney-General was made a member of 
- Cabinet in i814. i 
’ Washington...../Edmund RandolphjVa.... 
tae ....-|William Bradford. 
; _ «..-/Charles 


[i/Levi Lincoln. 
John Breckenridge 
Cesar A. Rodnev. 


William Pinkney. . 
Richard | Rush... .|P 


../William = Wirt... 
:|John McP. Berrien 


Roger B. Taney. . 
-|Benjamin FP. Butler 


Johnson Benry Stanbery. .|Ohio. . 
g William M. Evarts|N. ¥ ' 


Ebenezer R. Hoar Mass..| : 


-{Alphonso _ Taft. ..|Ohio. .| 
-/Charles Devens. .|Mass..| 
Wayne MacVeagh.|Pa.... 


_,|FelixGrundy....|Tena. 
Henry D. Gilpin. .|Pa.... 
..|John J. Crittenden Ky... : 


..|Hugh 8. Legare. .|S.C... 
John Nelson St < 
; Eat MS oon 
Nathan Clifford. ./Me.... 
Isaac Toucey..../Ct.... 
Reverdy Johnson.|Md... 
John J. Crittenden|Ky... . 
Caleb Cushing... .|Mass. B +-....|John.G. Sargent. .|/Vt.. 
---|Jeremiah S. Black/Pa.... Jo ieid.| WWE, De i 
-»-jHdwin M. Stanton} **.... . 
.--|Edward Bates...|Mo.... 
-..|James §) os 


William H. Moody|Madss.. 
Chas. J. : 


Harlan F. Stone. . 


: 7B 
Francis Biddle.... . 


Secretaries of Commerce and Labor 


e Department of Commerce and Labor was created by Act of Congress Feb. 14, 1903, and its Se 
a membe> of the Cabinet. This Department was divided by Act of Congress in 1913 into the Di 
of Commerce and the Department of Labor, and the Secretary of each was made a Cabinet m 
TY. Roosevelt. ..])Geo. B. ee ce Yt ‘| 1903 | TY Roosevelt. ../Osear S. Straus IN. Y 
Roosevelt. ..| Victor H. Metcalf.|Cal 1904 ||Taft Charles Nagel. M 
F Secretaries of Commerce Secretaries of Labor o® 
William C, Redfield|N. ¥.. -| William B. Wilson. |Pa. ...) 
Josh. W: Alexander|Mo.... James J. Davis... | ** h 
Herbert, C. Hoover Cal... > rial 


William F. Whiting|Mass.. 
..|Robert P. Lamont. |Ill.. . . 


i ../Roy D. Chapin... 
Fr Roosevelt |Daniel C. Roper. .|S. C. 
_\Jesse Jones, 


eeeel 
“ 


.| William N. Doak.. |V: 
It.| Frances Perkins. . |N. 


Harry UL. Hopkins. |Iowa.. 


Resi- Ap- 
Cabinet Officers |dences pointed 


Thomas Ewing. .|Ohio, . 

‘T.M.T.McKennan |Pa... . 

Alex. H. H. Stuart] Va. .): 

Robert_McClelland| Mich. 
-|Jacob Thompson, 

Caleb _B. Smith... 

John Bs Usher 


Resi- 


Presidents | Cabinet Officers dences|po: 


oe eee a a 
Cleveland. ..... 
B. Harrison.... 
Cleveland. Bae hs 


f ° 
-|Cornelius N. Bliss.|N. Y.. 
>-+-.|Ethan A. Hitchcock M 


. 


James Harlan. ...|low 

Orv. H. Browning/Til.... 
.|Jacob D. Cox. ...|Ohio.. 
Columbus Delano. a 
Zachariah Chandler} Mich. | 
cae Sehurz 

EY 


a] seta naeee 


Hayes...2 00051 


Garfiel 
Art =. 


++s+++-+|Henry M.-Teller, .|Col..” 
Cleveland. .,... Tueheb er O, Lamar] Miss. . 
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Vice-Presidents of the United States 


Name 


John Adams 

4 homas Jefferson. . . 
Aaron Burr wis 
George Clinton, . .../Uister Co., ere 
‘Elbridge Gerry Marblehead, Mass... 
Daniel D. eee ges Scarsdal oN. Y 
John C. Calhoun.. ‘Abbeville, 8 
8|Martin Van Buren. -(Kinderhook, N. i 
Richard M. wage ee (Louisville, Ky.. 
Jobn Tyler 


(Newark, N. J. 


ohn C. Breckinridge 
5|Hannibal Ham " 
Andrew citicecn, 
7iSchuyler Colfax 
8iHenry Wilson. 
William A. Wheeler.. 
‘Chester A. Arthur. . 


18. 
./Muskingum ee Ohio 
\Shoreham, Vt.. 182 


ng > 

heodore Roosevelt. iNew York City,” 
Chas. W. Fairbanks. \Unionville Centre, Ghiol t 

mes S. Sherman.../Utica, N. Y¥ 

hos. R. Mars! .jNo. ton ag soa Ind.. 

vin Coolidge. ....|Plymouth, 

aries G. Dawes. dae. ‘Ohio. 
b | alae |To 


ey eined Wallacelaciair County, tex 


_ Name; tate; Time 
. A. Muhlenburg/Pa. . 
bull. .... Ct.. 


R. C. Winthrop.. 
Howell Cobb.... 
Linn Boyd 


Schuyler Colfax.. 
James G. Biasine.. 
Mic! 


Samuel J. RandalliPa... 


she ase of caoelen 
ci m acco: 
&. mnember of the American Cabinet may be 
sed “My dear Mr. Secretary’; the head 
bureau Ry be written to as “My dear Mr. 
mmission: 
T Of the upper branch of the Congress 

“ es as My dear Senator (so and 
“My dear Senator.” A member of the 

i branch may be written to as “My dear Mr. 


and so). 
i for a member of the Supreme 
Bere ten Ae aii is “My dear Mr. Jus- 


3 
0)”, 


»” All jud 
te “The Honora cea 
“The Honorable”’ 


Speakers of the House of Representatives 


-|1789-1791 James K. Polk. -- 
Wh || Ky...|1841-1843||Thomas B. Reed .|Me... 
Mig pad 1843-1845 .|Ga...f1 
.jin 


Forms of ee for Persons of Rank 


Resi- al-; Poli- 
Birthplace | yr. dence ed 
Quincy, Mass,........ a” uae y,M 
Shadve ve 1735|Mass..} 1789 Quincy, Mass 


2..{1743]/Va.... 


...{Monticello, Mae 
.-./(Staten Island 
ca Washington, by o: a) 


: ica, N. Y 
Dem. .|/Washington, D. C. 
-/Northampton, Mass, -}19 


State; Time Name State} Time 
ere. 1835-1839)| Joseph W. Keifer.|O. ...|1881-1883 

- 11839-1841 John G. Carlisle ‘| isse-1889, 
1845-1847 


Mas. 1847-1849) 3 " 
a eee Agere Joseph G .Cannon| It 
5|| Champ Clark. ...|Mo. ./1911-1919 
7 Fred’ H. Giliett.|Mas. |1919-1925 
Nich. Longworth|O. ...|1925-1931. 
John 'N. Garner. .|Tex. .|1931-1933 
Henry T. Rainey. Ill. . .|1933-1934 
Joseph W. Byrns.|Ten.,| 1935-1936 
Wim. B. Bankhead] Ala. .}1936-1940 


Sam Rayburn. ...j/Tex..}1941..... 


Me... 
1876-1881 


An Emperor is to be addressed in a letter as 
“Sir,’’ or Pex our Imperial Majesty. 

A King or Queen is to be addressed ina agree 
as “Sir” or “M 7” -» The envelope 
dressed to ‘‘His Majesty (Name), King of Pewame),” y 
or “Her Majesty (Name), Queen of (Name).’’ 

Princes and Princesses and other persons of 
royal blood are addressed as “His (or Her) Royal 
Highness.’”’ Here, as in the cases above, a letter 
may begin ‘‘May it please,’ following cone the 
words ‘‘Your Majesty” or ‘Your Royal ie meri! 

A Duke or Marquis is ‘‘My Lord Duke”’ Mare 
quis’), a Duke is “His (or Your) Grace, 2 

A foreign Ambassador is ‘“‘Your Excellency.’’ A 
Minister op abe ager ia Sin? In the address 
an Ambassador is ‘‘His Excellency,’’ a Minister 
Plenipotentiary “The Honorable,’ and Charge 
d’Affaires is ‘‘Mr.”’ 

Wives of any peer may be addressed as: 
“Madam,’’ with the further alternative of ‘Your 
Ladyship,” or “Your Grace,” if she is of high 


«the Pope is addressed, ‘‘His Holiness The ,Pope”’ 

“His Holiness Pius XII, Vatican City.” The 
salutation, is “Res ee ee and the compli- 
mentary close, ‘‘ pectiu. yours. 

A Cardinal “Your (His) Eminence.” An 
Archbishop or 'Sishop of the Roman Catholic 
Church is addressed as ‘‘The Most Reyerend’ and 
the salutation is “‘Your Excellency’ or ‘‘Most 
Reverend Sir.” Protestant Bishops are addressed. 
The Most Reverend” or “‘The Right Reverend’’ or 

“The Very Reverend’’ and the salutation is “Most 
Reverend Sir” or “‘Right Reverend Sir’ or “Reve 


erend Sir’’ or “‘My. sek Bishop,” _ sae 


456 U. Sy ystices Sup é 


“Justices of the United 


; Service a Le} ‘ ’ Name 
R Name 5) 3s 5 : ; 
Chtef Justices in Ttaltes Term |Yrsi © | Q Chief Justices in Italics | 


1795] 6(1745/1829 
Jorn pat ee Ge 1739]1800 


James Wilson, Pa........ 
John Blair, Va......... 


Morrison R: Wa 
John M. Harlan, Ky...... . 


wo 
mb 


Henry B. Brown, Mich... 
George Shiras, Jr., Pa..... 
Howell E. Jackson, Tenn.. 
Edward D. White, La..,.. 
Rufus W. Peckham, N. Y. 
Joseph McKenna, Cal... . 
Oliver W. Holm 


ROU BWmwornarcwo 


John Catron, Tenn..... 4 . 
John MeKinley, Ala. 
Peter V. Daniel, Va. --/4941—-1660} 19/1755)1860 || Pierce Butler, Minn. ..... 

' Samuel Nelson, N. ¥ 
Levi Woodbury, N. 
__- Robert C, Grier, P. 
_ Benj. R. Curtis, Mass 


‘8 Felix Frankfurter, Mass... |/1939—. 2.1}. *- 
EP cae gh. cok William O. Douglas, sare < 
es Frank Murphy, Michig: 1 
aA arlan F. Stone, N. Y, 
a James F. Byrnes, S. C. 
é | Robert H. Jackson, N. Y. 
dares 1873-1882] 10/1811|1886 |] Wiley B. Rutledge, Towa. 


*Retired. 
.o z 
_, Note—Robert H. Harrison, who is listed above as an Associate Justice of the Court, 
Sept. 24,. 1789; confirmed by the Senate, September 26, 1789; and 
‘There is nothing affirmative to show that he ever accepted the-commission or took the oath. J 
_ Iredell was nominated February 9, 1790, “‘vice Harrison, resigned.’? Under date of Jan. 1790, Hi 
wrote to the President saying, “‘I cannot accept the appointment.”’ 

__ Congress, on March 3,. 1911, added to the Statutes at Large, as follows: “The Supreme Court of 


_ United States shall consist of a Chief Justice of the United States and eight Assistant Justices, 
six of whom shall constitute a quorum.” a 
(aa ns 


was nomit 
commissioned September 28, 


United States Bureau of Engraving and Printing _ 


__ The Bureau of Engraving and Printing of the, and certific: 
Treasury Department manufactures all paper 
oney and bonds of the Government; postage, 

evenue, and savings stamps; all-official checks; 

drafts; warrants; commissions; certificates: and 
ansportation requests. ; 
€ volume of work is expressed in terms of 

§ er of printed sheets required. The num- 

er of sheets delivered during the fiscal year 

nded June 30, 1944, was 919,918,823. This amount 

Included 66,565,000 sheets of silver certificates, 
8% of which were $1.00 bills, 4,630,000 sheets of 
nited States notes, and 59,427,917 sheets of Fed- f : 
ral Reserve notes, or a total of 130,622,917 sheets The expenditures for the fiscal year 1944 a 

urrency aggregating $10,843,100,000 in face | gated $27,882,504.23, an increase of 29.6% as 

. pared with the previous year. 

her classes of work Manufactured and de- The major task of the Bure of Engravin, 

red included 391,013,970 sheets of bonds, notes Printing is the production of Taner money, 

; a nner a i 


Bureau of the Budget uP 


a 
eek Whe 

u it An papet of Congress (approved June 10, 1921) 
_ providing for a national budget system, placed 
_ Wpon the President the duty of transmitting to the 
. eonereey the annual budget with estimates of | 
iy ipts, expenditures and other data, The Bureau 
Was placed in the Treasury Department but in the 
Teorganization (1939) it was transferred to the 
' Executive Office of the President. The Bureau is 
ay aes ne 8eneral supervision of a director, Harold 


aie) oP} duties of the Bureau are to assist the Presi- 
_ dent in the preparation of the budget and the 
_ formulation of the fiscal program of the Govern- 
_-—-s Ment; supervise and control the administration of | o: 
the budget: conduct research for improved plans | 
_ of administrative management; aid the President 
establish more efficient and economical conduct of 
- Government Service; assist the President by clear- 


we 
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States’ Entry Into Union, Capitals, Governors’ Salaries, Terms 


Area 
Ent’d Union| Settled [Sq Miles/L’th, M | Br’th, M. Capital Sai. Goy.| Term 


200 Montgomery. .| $6,000 
335 Phoents =. be 
240 Little Rock 


4 
1850, Sep. 9| 1769 | 156,803 770 375  |Sacramento...| 10.000 4 
76, Aug. 1] 1858 103,967 390 270 Denver....... 10,000 2 
1788, Jan. 9} 1635 4,899 75 Hartford. 1, 2 
1787, Dec. 7| 1726 1,978 110 B50 fDGver. . 5. ca 4 
-- 11845, Mar. 3| 1559 54,262 460 Tallahassee...| 9,000 4 
-|1788, Jan. 2) 1733 58,518 315 250 Atlanta. ... +5! ‘4 
+{1890, July 3) 1842 82,808 aa 805 IDOE. F715 an 7.500 2 
+]1818, Dec. 3) 1720 55,94 205 Springfield ....} 12.000 4 
gbie. Soi a} i748 36,208 265 160 Indianapolis..} 8,090 4 

. Cc. 29,99 300 210 Des Moines... § 
1861, Jan. 29} 1727 82,113 200 "300 3 
1792, June 1 765 3. 175 4 
1812, Apr. 8} 1699 45,177 280 275 4 
820, Mar.15} 1624 31,040 235 205 2 
1788, Apr. 28| 1634 9,887 2 120 4 
1788, Feb. 6} 1620 7,907 190 110 2 
1837, Jan. 26} 1650 57,022 400 310 2 
1858, May 11; 1805 80,009 400 350 2 
1817, Dec. 10} 1716 47,420 340 180 4 
1821, Aug.10| 1764 69, 280 100 4 
889, Noy. 8] 1809 146,316 Si 315 Helena... a...) 7,500 C3 
» Mar. i} 1847 76, 415 205 2 
864, Oct. 31; 1850 109,802 485 315 4 
1788, June2i| 1623 9,0 185 90 2 
1787, Dec. 18} 1664 7,522 160 70 3 
1912, Jan. 6) 1537 121,511 350 2 
1788, July 26) 1614 47,9) 320 310 4 
1789, Nov..21} 1650 49,142 520 200 E 4 
1 » Noy. 2] 1780 70,054 360 210 4,000 2 
1803, Mar. 1} 1788 41,122 230 205 Columbus..... 10,000 2 
: 1889 69,283 210 OklahomaCity} 6,500 4 
Oregon.......... 1838 96,350 375 290 I 7,50! 4 
‘Pennsylvyania.... 1682 45,045 180 4 
ode Island... . 1636 1,058 35 2 
1670 30,594 285 215 4 
1794 76,536 380 245 2 
1757 41,961 430 120 Be 2 
1686 | 263, 760 620 {Austin........ 12,000 + 2 
1847 82,346 275 Salt Lake City} 6,000 4 
1724 9, 155 90 Montpelier. ... 5,000 2 
1607 39,899 205 Richmond..,.| 10,000 4 
i8li 66, 230 Oly mpia. 6.000 2 
2 
4 


D.......|1848, May 300 
Rate 1890, July 10) 1834 97,505 365 


Chronological List of Territories 


Organic Act Admission | as |G’y- 
} Name of Territory Organic Act ffective as State |T’ri-| er 
“J tory |nors 
| — ee ee 
“Territory northwest of River Ohio|July 13, 1787 |No fixed date............-.- Mar. 1, 1803a} 15 1 
: nae south of River Ohio. ..|May 26, 1790 |No fixed date.............-. June 1, 1796b 6 1 
OS) | oe ....|Apr. 7, 1798 |When President acted........|Dec. 10, 1817 19 
May 7, 1800 16 
Mar. 26, 1804 re 
Jan. 11, 1805 31 
.~.-|Mar, 3, 1805d 16 
Feb. 3, 1809 9 
ae tiie..|Mar. 3, 1817 2 
S8e- [ii]/Mar. 2, 1819 17 
. |Mar. 30, 1822 23 
Apr. 20, 1836 12 
June 12, 1838 oh 
4, 1848 10 
8, 1849 |Date of act. . accion a sine ee 9 


Upon President’s proclamation 
Date Of Act... 5. os scedewe ae 


b 

=] 

- 

-_ 
06 05 00.6 

Ano 
ay 
into 


6 
ansas eet eee . 

cs EE rerware ioa |i: 

olorado LO seipels «.+</<i8 5 sis- *2'°'*i0 Oct. 31, 1864 3 
ses Nov. 2, 1889 | 28] 1 
Feb. 14,1912 | 49 | 1 
July 3,18 27 | 1 

ov. 8, 1889 | 25 


Tuly 10) 1890 | 22 
Nov. 16, 1907 17 


Ohio; the State of Tennessee; (2) as the State of Louisiana; (d) the organic 
Se oe estas. g eS 4, 1812, became effective the first Monday in December (7th), 1812. 


Comptroller General of the United States 


di 

yn eral of the United States He superintends the recovery of all debis finally 

a Bet ot be ceteel: ‘Accounting Office (created |certified by audited settlements to be due the 

ine 10, 1921), is charged by law with the settle- | United States, and the preservation of all ac- 

¢ and adjustment, independently of the execu- | counts, with their vouchers, etc., which have been 

e departments, of all claims and demands what- | finally adjusted, and countersigns all warrants 
by the Government or against it, ope all autporices by law to be signed by the Secretary 
0 teve: Governmen con- | 0: e Treasury. 

ther eS iepior ot pikes: and is vested The Comptroller General and the Assistant hold 

Bray and duties previously conferred or } office for fifteen years and the ‘comptroller General 


NNONROMNACWO POW WHOOP “RR be 


I 4 i y i 

Jaw upon the former Comptroller of the | is not eligible for reappointment. The salary 8 
4 \s ‘Ss of the Treasury De- 12,000 a year. The Comptroller General is, Lind- 
the six Auditors of sf gane Spert $1: - . ner 


~~. 


ped “sll 


Coastline of ihe! United Sia and Possessions 


if Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey; all measurements in, statute, niles. 


‘2 easurements cover all tidal waters under [{ subject ‘to the action of the open sea and thi 
Seas of the United States, including tances across the water in the entrance of 
the non-tidal waters inside the locks of the pes 2 streams, and certain sounds, are 
Panama Canal. include 
i Coastline—The figures under this head- Inland Tidal High Waterline—These figures 
ie ire: tho Jength of the general outline of the | the length of the remaining tidal waterline of be 
seacoast, unit measure 30 minutes latitude. rivers and streams, and certain sounds, Ape 
Coastline (in detail) — The figures under this ject to the action of the open BeB both 0: 
" heading Bey the length of a more detailed coast- | mainland and offlying islands. the limit ' 
line measured by recording opisometer. These fig- | tidal wate: or to arbitrary sits ‘i imposed ~ 
ures cover only the length of the shores that are! purpose of simplifying measurements. 


Coastline Gn Coastline (in 
detail) Inl’'d d 
Gen’1| ——_—_—_——_- Gen’1 
Coast High § Coast 
Line |Main- > Line | Main-| 
Li land j Isl. 


Sain 157 172 
Atlantic coast,.| 1,888} 2,304] 1, es 3,561 24, 
Gulf Coast..... 15629] 23028] "880 
1,366] 13577 


United States.,| 4,883] 5,909] 2,432] 8341145, 


Alaska. 

Baker Island. 

1 Panama Canal Z. 
ih Carolina. . Christmas Island. 

South os ‘ Guam Islands. 

ia e 10 Hawaiian Islands 

Howland seen 

Jarvis Island 


a] 
SCooconmooceocesco 


83 
Sane H 641 nds. . 76 ios 
; 377 


mOSS 
Qu 


Washington isi: 


*This aracs ‘does not Include Long Island, which has been arbitrarily classified as an off. 
ae figure includes the non-tidal waters inside the locks of the Panama Ca. Canal, eae 


‘Land and Inland Water Area of U. S., hy States, | 1940 | 


it Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


Inland Are: ¢ 
Rank Total Land Water , Rank]! Tetal 
rea Area Area Area 


Square | Square 

Miles Miles ie sae 
51°07 109,802 
9/024 


West Vi ania,” 
Wink Tginia.. 
nsin 


Total — tigtare miles) previous yok 
; (290, 140) 40 “392, en ( ee a AG ae ees 1830, Inland water is defined to neha: 
300.1 hap!" be ean 1940) Oday tee, (1860-1920) | land water Surface, such as lakes 


ds having ay acres or mi 4 
ee 1 area is’ d defined ‘to include: Dry land and slow estu tals 
Tend’ deaporaity or partially Nel bekaell by by statute mie Be lees es deeply in 
' oor 20: 
ra Sloughs, estuaries, and canais cH than Biter gone et lagen rae 


| hind or sheltered b; 
one-eighth of a statute mile in width; and } 
ei Arad Bnd ponds having less than 40: con Bevis ies tha 20 ae 


n 40 a) 


f 
° 


o 
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Rs POPULATION 
Population of the United States, 1940, 1930 


= Source: United Svates Bureau of the Census 
Population Increase 

rd Area 1940 1930 Amount | Percent 
150,621,231} 138,439,069} 11,923,257 8.6 
134,265,231) 124,926,069} 9,080,257 7.3 
¢ 131,669,275 122,775,046] 8,894,229 7.2 
or 4 2,477,023 2,061,570 445,422} 20.7 
LS Aa 72,524 59,278 13,745] 23.2 
ST ATIEAATINO,. vice Cte h.s t Kaa a € eis sl6.0 she ¥ es Esse se 12,908 10,055 2,853| 28.4 
Ee eee a SR i ase STNG eS 0 cules cote pies 22,290 18,509 3,781] 20.4 
ss A RS See? CREE ER Re 423,330 368,336 54,994) 14,9 
Re ils 8 CA.c Nie WEn ie 0 ba's'n oe eevee 51,82 9,46 12,360} 31.3 
ESSER Re 5, SSR pn A Sa 1,869,255 1,543,913 325,342; 21.1 
ea PURINES Oo oe cio Vinnie 6 ks ea RG es bells ws asm FA 24,889 2,01 2,877| 13.1 
Military and naval services, etc., abroad............-. 118,933 $9,453 29,480! 33.0 
SES ne SS Ce ee ree 16,356,000} 13,513,000) 2,843,000) 21.0 


D RANK OF THE STATES IN POPULATION 
tate| 1790 | 1800 | 1810 | 1820 1840 | 1850 1860 | 1870 | 1880 | 1890 | 1900 | 1910] 1920) 1930/1940 


34 3 40 41 43 42 41 | 37 
33 34 32 33 33 32 31 | 27 
12 13 12 11 10 12 14 | 14 
AAA A on Ors oso 44 46 46 46 45 43 43 | 43 
4 4 4 3 3 3 3 3 
6 6 6 8 8 9 il 11 | 12 
20 ll 10 10 10 15 16 19 | 20 
33 29 20 19 22 22 24 24 
9 8 8 il 12 14 15 17 | 16 
17 21 22 25 23 24 22 22 | 21 
22 23 27 30 31 34 35 35 | 35 
19 20 23 27 26 27 28 28 | 28 
7 7 7 6 7 6 6 8} 8 
16 13 9 9 9 8 7 7 
30 28 26 20 19 19 17 18 | 18 
14 18 18 21 20 21 23 23 | 23 
a8 5 5 5 7 10 | 10 
43 45 45 43 40 39 39 | 40 
36 30 26 27 29 
40 43 49 49 49 
31 31 33 37 39 
17 19 18 16 11 
Bed be 


ers, 

tes were. 118,841, 
e, 6,953,067.) P : 

Position of the Center of Population 


Movement in Miles During 
Preceding Decade 


t 
Longi- Approximate Location By Important Towns 
tude 


ai . 


° ‘ a” 

16 30/76 11 12|23 miles east of Baltimore, Md.....-+-++eeesees|eesare re 

- 30118 miles west of Baltimore, Md..........++-+.- 40.6 -6 

it 30 3 ae 12 a0 mee ara ed by west of Washington, D.C.} 36.9 36.5 

‘a.). 

a east of Moorefield, W. Va.-.--.++.+++-] 50.5 50.1 

Pd 24 79 % 5a 19 pulled west-southwest of Moorefield, W. Va...| 40.4 a 

2 0|80 18 0}16 miles south of Clarksburg, W. Va.... re rh 

59 yee 19 0j23m os a6 

0 24 48 48/20 rig Ret 

12 0/83 35 42/48 ed | fare 

4 8/84 39 40/8 ye ee 
0 36 85 a3 Balan ae accchin Cc i th 14:4 |, 

J of Bloomington, ind 39.0 | 38.9 

10-3 ae 3 ri of Whitehall, 28 as 

9 asisr 8 23. a 
54/87 22 13.0 


heast of Linton, Gr 
surneast Dy east of Carlisle, 


‘gi 


Ns 


iy o> in 


enlaces tact 3h 


Le ee eee eR eT ae 


- 


Naa led fi 


United States Population (Offic al Census), 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census me 


1800 1810 


275,248] 
72,749 
039 


96,540 
319,728 
378,787 


244,161 

277,575. 
959,049] "1,372,812 
555,500] 638,829 
230,760] 581,434 


76,931 
415,115 
o2|"* 261.7371" * 4% 


130,945 


Trot.) 
oh 


be to ow 
© wooo 


Ne 
S 


17,069,453 


1920. 


1S) 
e570 me 
NOCS 
Oty 
oo 
os 


F 0 
2,632,067 
194,402 
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Reowse 
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Se AOE 
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bowritocs 
3.001 
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0 inhabitants or over. 


ALABAMA 
1940 
3,651 


1930 
2,716 
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One 
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Booses 
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Source: 


United States—Urban Places of 2,500 or More Inhabitants 
ban Places in the U. S. with Population Exceeding 


United States Bureau of the Census 


‘ban areas, as defined by the Census Bureau, include all cities and other incorporated places having 

; This was extended in the 1930 Census so as to include townsihps and other 
tical subdivisions (not incorporated as municipalities) which had a total population of 10,000 or 
bre and a population density of 1,600 or more per square mile. 
hf New Hampshire and Rhode Island, towns (townships) are classified as urban if they have more 
A 2,500 inhabitants and certain urban characteristics, and a few large townships in other states 
likewise classified as urban under a special rule and are indicated by the letter “‘T.” 


fowns that are not listed as urban under special ruling by the Bureau of the Census are not included. 


ARKANSAS—Continued 


Place 1940 
Camden..... 975 
Clarendon... 2,551 
Clarksville. .. 3,118 
Conway oe 5,782 
Crossett. : 391 
De Queen .055 
Dermott 3,083 
El Dorado.. 15,858 
Fayetteville. 8,212 
ordyce..... 3,429 
Forrest City. 5,699 
Fort Smith.. 36,584 
aisooe 4,238 
Helena...... 8,546 
Hor Springs? 21'370 
ot Springs , 
Jonesboro... 11,729 
Little Rock. . 88,0 
“<. Met., 126,724 
MeGehee.. 3, 
Magnolia... . 4,326 
Malvern.... 290 
anna... 4,449 
Marked Tree 2,685 
Mena... ... 2 3,510 
Monticello. .. 650 
Morrilton. .. 4.608 
Nashville... 2,782 
Newnort..., 4,321 
North Little 
Rock: ...5 21,137 
Paragould::: 7079 
‘aragould... fi 
Pari Obese 3, 
Pine Bluff... 21, 
Pocahontas,. 3,028 
Prescott..... 3,1 
Rogers...... 3, 
oe 2,764 
ngs. a 
Springdale... 3,319 
Stuttgart . 5,628 
Texar! 
(a). Js 11,821 
ELS 3,381 
Van Buren. . 5,422 
‘ie 2,516 
West Helena. 4,717 
Memphbis.. 3,369 
633 


Combined PoP 


28,840 1930, 27,366. 
CALIFORNIA 
eda.... 36,256 
eg oe 
Alhambra... 38,935 
Anaheim.... 11,031 
Antioch..... 10 
cadia..... 9,122 
Auburn..... 4,013 
usa. . “id eae 
Pesitg. ci. & S874 
Nate fer, Ad 20e 
Belvedere T. 37,192 
Berkeley... .. , DAT 
Beverly 26,823 
Brawley..... oh 
TOR .wccccce 7 
Burbank . =" ert 
urlingam . y 
Dilering oe 5,415 
anaes.) 2.887 
Chico ...-++ , 
Shino 4,204 9 
Ch 


461 


2,900 


CALIFORNIA—Continued 


Place 1940 1930 
Daly City... 9,625 7,838 
Delano...... 4,573 2,632 
Dinuba,..... 3,790 968 
El Centro... 10,017 8,434 
El Cerrito... 137 3,870 
El Monte... 4,746 3,479 
El Segundo.. 3,738 3,503 
Emeryville. . 2,521 2,336 
Escondido. . 4,560 3,421 
Eureka 17,055 15,752 
Exeter... 5 3,883 2,685 
Fillmore. .... 3,252 2,893 
Fort Bragg. . 3,235 3,022 
Fresno . A 60,685 52,513 
# Metco 97,504 78,118 
Fullerton... 10,442 10,860 
Gardena 5,909 eastbe 
Gilroy . . 3,615 3,502 
Glendale 82,582 62,736 
Glendora 2,822 2,761 
Grass Valley. 5,701 3,817 
Ords's Vs 8,234 7,028 
Hawthorne. , 8,263 6,596 
Hayward.... 6,736 5,530 
Healdsburg. 007 2,296 
Hemet... 2. 2,595 2,235 
ermosa 
Beach.... 7,197 4,796 
Hillsborough. 2,747 1,891 
Hollister. ... 3,881 3,757 


8,690 

591 

76,380 

1,981 

2,513 

2,860 

3,878 

3,119 

5,788 

2,845 

142,322 

238,048 

318, 526 

3,168 

7,323 

4,665 

6,398 1,891 

7,381 6,569 

6,646 5,763 

10,731 6,794 

3,258 2,254 

10,135 7,066 

4,847 4,164 

16,379 13,832 

12,807 10,890 

8,016 5,498 

10,084 9,141 

8,531 6,406 

946 3,308 

7,740 6,437 

10,344 7,301 

$804 3,144 
4,438 2,203 © 

3.053, 2,097 

2 592 2,112 

302,163 284,063 

. 1,428,525 1,290,094 

ii age 

901, 8.066 

S519 B88 

6.249 5,558 

3,434: ~ —histae 5 

16,774 13,652 

soae 9373 

Me 

Mt... . . 
faa sire 9,520 9,610 
Place Be 064 3: 


ee 


Ne ee SE te MTeoR ae 


er Fae eS lS 


= 


. 


eereng 


Ah ed 


i 


v>-" 


‘ ae 


"4940 

- 23,539 
6,270 
3/824 
3/109 
14/324 
13,092 


12,453 
3,171 


-_ 
* 6,303 


3, 
corrected to 
are Island Naval Res- 
m. No change made in 


figures on account of this 


ry a 9 
5,995 
? 040 
4'445 


Loveland. 
Monte Vista. 
Montrose... . 


d. 
Walsenburs. . ; 
CONNECTICUT 
19,210 
Bridgeport... 
Mets. 5 
Bristol . 


4210 
10,788 


17,125 


50 
10,287 
18,615 


Derby. . 
East 
HartfordT. 


Obi aa 

Jewett City.. 
Meriden... .. 
Middletown. 
Naugatuck. . 
New Britain 
Met... 

New Haven. 


New London. 
alk 


Southington. 
Stafford 

Springs... 
Stamford .... 
Stratford T.. 
al ‘ord... 

99,314 

144,822 

33,776 


021 
2 101 


. , 


ay 
Willimantic. 
Winsted. 


DELAWARE 
petite. an 


188,974 163,592 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington. 663,091 486,869 
Met... 907,816 621,059 


FLORIDA 
Apalachicola. 
Arcadia 


195,619 


3,566 
12,927 
3.225 


Panama City 
Pensacola... 


erry . 
Plant City... 


Jacksonville 
Tallahassee. . 
Tampa...... 
a “Met... 

‘arpon 
Springs... 
Vero Beach.- 


see 


(a) 
16,24¢ 
108,391 — 

209,693 


3,402 - 

3,050. 

2;710 
33,693 


3,060 — 


_ GEORGIA—Continued 
1940 


mor 


SoEeee 


4,124 

9,403 

21535 

2)436 

£476 

8/206 

2°818 

16,471 

Gite <9 3,381 

3,048 

2,250 

2,778 

3/290 

8°787 

3,634 

2,724 

2,771 

2,203 

30,151 

3,436 

668 4,997 

47170 46,589 

560 3,213 

5101 5045 

6,505 6,344 

28405 28,425 

6,220 4,991 

81094 8,128 

7372 8,219 

481451 471027 

32,868 30,930 

16,638 16,534 

3,689 3,048 

10'817 10,035 

2906 2,850 

141407 13.532 

13,241 12,298 

11:577__—‘11,718 

as i 

3.591 2.078 

4098 2932 

2.893 2,866 

2575 2.240 

23543 "200 

16,343 12,583 

23'302 20,348 

197 3,012 

308 08 3,371 438 

4,499,126 rete 5 

22.461, | 22,321 
31833. «4.2 


= 
S 
ao 
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ILLINOIS—Continued ILLINOIS—Continued 
Place 1940 1930 || Place 1940 1930 
Cleero..... 64,712 66,60z || Mount 
Clinton. ° 6,38 5,9) Vernon 
Collinsvitie’’ -g'767 —-«8'938.|| Murphysboro “wore 8 aso 
Creve Coeur, 3,535 350 || Namcoki.... 2,701 2'257 
Crystal Lake 3,917 3,732 || Naperville... 5,272 5,118 
9 36,765 || Niles Center. 7172 5,007 
9:305 57,510 || Nokomis:..: 1562 2/4 
ess Coe lee Pas 6,983 6,768 
8,798 ont ces na pe 8,466 
pe 732 
: ert. 983 9121 
11,270 Mees 378 er 
£ Kees i i 
63,120 ves? see weer 
wills. .3% ; ; 
1,594 || Pittsfield .. +: 2)884 Peed 
3,280 || Pontiac..... 9,585 8,272 
4,395 || Princeton 5,22: 4,762 
14,555 || Quincy....,. 40,469 39,241 
Riverdale 2,86. 504 
2,425 || River Forest 48 8,829 
22,045 || River Grove 3,301 2,741 
2,656 || Riverside. 935 6,770 
3,878 || Robinson..,. 4,311 3, 
28,830 || Rochelle. .., 4,200 3,785 
,875 || Rock Falls... 4,987 3,893 
3,406 || Rockford. .. 84,637 5,864 
4,607 = et... 105,259 103.204 
3,407 || Rock Island. Ws 953 
5,111 “Met... 174,995 154,491 
6,295 || Roodhouse. . 057 2,621 
680 || St. Charles. , 5,870 5,377 
‘ 1/886 || Salem... . 17,319 4420 
. 25,130 || Sandwich. 608 2,611 
Greenville... 391 1233 vanna.. 4,792 5,086 
Harrisburg 11,453 11,625 || Shelbyville 092 3,491 
Harvard 3,121 988 VAS eve state 2,9 2,650 
Harvey.....« 17,878 16,374 || South Beloit. 2,825 2,361 
Havana..... 3,99 '451 || Sparta...... 664 3,385 
Herrin... oc. 9,352 9,708 || Springfield... 503 71,864 
Highland. 3,820 3,319 ~. “Metisse 89,484 +82,367 
mung ea sig vaiey bat Bane 
APK...cs6 s sees . 
Highwood... it) ' 3,369 2,985 
Hillsboro.... 4514 11,363 10,012 
Hinsdale.... 7,336 14,930 14,728 
Homewood... 4.078 % nea LOL 2,339 
Hoopeston. 5,381 5,613 || Summit...., 04 6,548 
Jacksonville 19,844 17,747 || Sycamore... 4,702 4,021 
Jerseyville 4,809 309 || Taylorville. . 8,313 7,316 
Johnston Tuscola..... 2,838 . 2,569 
Clty Soe 5,418 5,955 || Urbana..... 14,064 13,060 
SOHGES 3. oc 42,365 42,993 || Vandalia.... 5,288 4,342 
Kankakee 241 620 || Venice..... . 5,454 5,362 
Kenilworth 2,935 2,501 || Villa Park... 7,236 6,220 
Kewanee .. 16,901 17,093 den... sae ,041 3,011 
La Grange 10,479 10,103 || Washington 
La Grange Park... 2. ° 4,523 3,837 
Park...... 3,406 2,939 || Watseka... we 3,144 
Lake Forest 6,885 6,554 || Waukegan... 34,241 33,499 
Being .-s-S408 | BAUS || Waren os Pe 
le. i i és 
Lawrence- Springs... 4,856 3,894 
WAS. cose 6,213 6,303 || West 
Lemont..... 2,567 2,582 Frankfort. 12,383 14,683 
Libertyville. 9) 3.791 || Westmont... , 2,733 
Lincoln. ... 12,752 12,855 || Westville.... 446 3,901 
Litchfield... : “04 6.61 71389 7,258 
Lockport.... 3,475 025 2,928 
Lom ae 7,075 197 mone 17,226 15,233 
5h 70) 4,960 4,787 a ,430 12,166 
Macomb.... 8,764 509 || Wood River. 8,197 13 
Madison. . 7,782 7,661 || Woodstock... 6,123 5,471 
Marion..... 9,251 9,033 || Zeigler...... 3,006 3,816 
Marseilles. 2 Pes] ee TAO .'< diste ge 3,101 3 
Marshall.,.. . . 
Mattoon.... 15,827 14,631 INDIANA 
Maywood... 648 25,829 || Alexandria. ., 4,801 4,408 
MceLeansboro 2,528 "162 || Anderson.... 41,572 39,804 
Melrose Park 10,933 10,74} || Angola......« 141 2,665 
215 008 3,7 700 
5,415 5,088 
4,828 4,386 


Carmel... . 
Mount Olive. 


~ B78 


Bluffton..... 
-Boonville.., . 
Brazil. . 


INDIANA—Continued 
1940 =: 1930 


7,092 | Albla....... 
Algona : 
4,219 3,805 || Ames. 


~ 11,738 9,935 
12,898 12,795 


MOI aus 11,089 E 
i 4,643 Bloomfield. .. 


Burlington... 25,832 26,775 || Beloit...... 
Carroll 
i Cedar Falls. . 
Piaenc Cedar Rapids 
eae 10,685 “Met. 


Centerville. . 8,413 8,147 || Coffeyville. .. 
se aaa Columbus... 


Clarion..... 
Clear Lake.. 64 Dorado... 
‘Clinton... Emporia, ... 
Eureka. ..... 
Fort Scott. 
Fred 


od 

& 

O10 kas 
oo 
: 

Kz! 


gee 34 
et. 287/908 279°851 || Fredonia... aa 
2,607 2 ; 


BS 
Owen 
Ron 

1s) 


peniou. -8 3,905 
es Moines.. 159,819 142,559 || Hays..... 
Dubugeen. ager TeORGs | iinwenhao2 
ubuque.... 5 ect 
Eagle Grove. 4,024 Hoisingto: 
Eldora...... 3,553 
n ' ; Emmetsburg. 3,374 
pers ss... 3,905 |} Estherville. .. 5,651 
3 Fairfield..... 6,773 
Forest City.. 2,545 Tola........ 
Fort Dodge.. 


oeieee 2,762 
Olathe. ..... 3,979 
Osawatomie, 4,145 
Ottawa. 


et... 
: Wellington. . 
Nevada..... Wichita 


ew 
Hampton. , 

Newton..... 

Celwein..... 


Rensselaer... . i a 
_ Richmond, 7 i Bardstown, 5: 
‘Rocheste: OS 3,518 || O . Bowing 7 
Bi ville. . 5.9 Pella... 3,638 3,326 Gr 
Salem... 000 3,194 |] Perry . : rie 
;  Seymor ore \ % 
‘Shelbyville’ 
ity Se yu 


Valley 
Tine ons * 

D 

ngton. Elsmere... ., 
Warton. he. Fort Thomas 


“Met... 67,050 57.052 || prankfort.... 11,492 


3 
Waukon..,.. 2,972 21596 3/308 
Waverly..., 4156 3.652 Po ore 
Webster City 6,738 7,024 5,815 
eto... 4.25 i 
C3... 252 28 ; 
Winterset.:;. 3,621 Bt meets 0 
_(@) Name changed 11724. 
Moines in 1938. & Wer so ba Bee 


os 
os 
2 
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MAINE—Continued MASSACHUSETTS—Continued 
Place 1940 1930 || Place 1940 1930 . 
Fort Everett ..... 46,784 48,424 
Fairfield. .. 2,693 2,616 || Fairhaven*.. 10,938 10,951 | 

Gardiner. ... % , 609 Fall River... 115,428 115,274 

2,675 “Met... 272,648 273,055 

34,948 || Falmouth*,. 6,878 4,821 
3,036 || Fitchburg... 41/824 40,692 “— 

mcee Foxboro*., .. 6,303 5,347 


99,874 || Franklin* 7,3 ; 
66 Gardner..... 20,206 19,399 
9,075 || Gloucester... 24,046 24,204 


Grafton*.... 7,457 7,030 

Great 

Barrington* 5,824 5,934 

Greenfield*.. 15,672 15,500 
2,551 2,434 


Portland. . 15,781 
Waterville... 16,688 
Westbrook... 11,087 
MARYLAND 


750 
Met... * 
Hopedale*.. . 3,113 s 
(Balto. Co.) 11,556 |} Hopkinton*. 2,697 2,563 
District 13 Hudson*.,.. Pye 8,469 
4 3 


(Balto. Co.) 


Salisbury .... 
Takoma Park 
Westernport. 
Westminster 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Abington*... 5,708 5,872 oa 
Acton*...... 2,701 2,482 || Melrose..... 
6 |; Acushnet*... 4,145 4,092 
9 || Adams*..... 12,608 12,697 
,653 || Agawam*... 7,842 ,095 
4,635 || Amesbury*., 10,862 11,899 
5,791 || Amherst*... 6,410 5,388 


= 
i 
8 
2, 
tr) 
> 
© 


Andover*... 1 


2,867 || Arlington* 40,013 36,094 
3'291 || Athol*...... 11,180 10,677 : 
3'837 || Attleboro.... 22,071 21,769 || Montague* .. 7.582 8,081 
5623 || Auburn*.... 6,629 ’147 || Nantucket*.. 3,401 3,678 
26,028 || Ayer*...... 3,572 3,060 || Natick*..... 
Barnstable*. 8,333 7,271 
Barre*...... 3,528 3,510 
458,762 Spe n* 3503 Patt 91 15,0 
y ichertowl y . 
877 || Bellingham* 2,979 3'189 || Newton..... 69,873 65,276 
3188 || Belmont* 26,367  21,748|| North Adams 22,213 21,621 
Beverly.... 25,537 25,086 || Northampton 24,794 * 24,381 
612 |} Billerica*.... iq 5,880 || North Attle- 
5,124 || Blackstone*. 4 4,674 10,197 
2/898 || Boston..... . 770,816 _ 781.188 
710 “Met... 2,350,514 2,307,897 
"107 400 || Bourne*..... 3, "392 || Northbridge* 10,242 9,713 
, 167 76,655 . hh Breas 
6 ‘ 


ve we 3.304 $.013 


& 
wy 
% 
a 
00 
RON DAP 


3,501 455 

2'864 "807 

2822. 1,546 

3,504 1,888 

5,712 3,332 or ae 
Pee 1799 Peabody.... 21.711 21,845 
8,560 6,566 Pepperell*... 3114. 2,922 
4992 3,987 Pittsfield.... 49,684 49,677 
4512 3,721 Plymouth*.. 13,100 13,042 
2,834 1,965 vii 


Danvers ane Ot 
mow . . 
Dedham*... 15,508 


ater*.. 3,832 
Easthampton* 10,316 
‘ Long- : f 

meadow*.. 3,403. . 
Easton*..... is ‘ 
4 


466 _ United States 
| MASSAGHUSETTS—Continued ; 


fab | aes 
98 || Greenville... 
-Grosse Pointe 
Grosse Pointe 
‘arms. .., 
Grosse Pointe 


ervill 
_Southbridge* 
South 


Woods.... 1 
Hamtramck. 49,839 56,268 
8,682 8,204 || Hancock... ., 5,654 5,795 
2,749 2,147 || Hastings. ... 5,175 ~ 
10,761 10,346 || Highland 
4,684 3,941 
‘Templeton*. 
Corer 3 
| Uxbridge*... etre 14527 
akefield*., a gree 44 4,440 3 10'848 


ADD 


em 


= The 4 
atin 


eee 1D 2 

4875 3g 

- Wareh: : BY 
-. Warren*..,. 3,531 3,765 5,66 5, 

Swen 33427 94,918 49/656 55.187 || Hibbing -..2: 18,385 Be 

7 i Kalamazoo. . 4 > Shag 

ees 12,992 “Met... 77,213 3,4 


Minneapolis. 
“Met. 


Fike 53 
Mason...... 2,867 
Melvindale. , 64 
4,294 3,900 || Menominee. . 10,230 


Mi Pipestone... 
rentham*.. , i ; Red <ee 
*—Designates town. Muskegon Redwood 
Heights... Falls 
MICHIGAN Negaunee. 


14,230 
8,34 


5 


t 
43,453 43575 Ridge...,. 3,391 2,885 
47,956 47,355 |] Plymouth... 


Sleepy Eye. . 
South St. 
16,668. 15,434 Paul 

6,406 5,571 


63,584 ~~ 50358 
1,623/452 1,568,662 
2,295,867 2,104,764 


5,007" 5'550 
3.127 —-3'081 
8,584 5/955 


| oh 822 ATL |] Zeeland 

- 151,543, 156/492 MINNESOTA 
188,554 179,939 || Albert Lea... 12,200 
ance 2,157 || Alexandria, .. 5,051 


4,096 2,081]! Anoka...... 6,426 
972 5, Austin ‘ 


9 ; ee 633 
899 | 3,572 Bemidji. °7: 9.437 
“gt or ioey enson...... . : 

164.292 168,592 |} Blue Earth... 31702 


ett ee 


MISSI SSIPPI—Continued MISSOURI—Continued 
ce Place 1940 1930 
ada . Perryville. . . 3,907 2,964 
< Poplar Blu. 11,163 7,551 
Richmond... 4,240 4,129 
Richmond 
Heights... 12,802 9,150 
DS es 5,141 3,670 
St. Charles, . 10,803 10,491 
St. Joseph... 75,711 .935 
Dae MOK: 86,991 91,519 
St. uis.... 816,048 821,960 
Met... 1,367,977 1,293,516 
Sainte 
Genevieve 2,787 2,662 
Salem......, 3,151 2,250 
Sedalia...... 20,428 20,806 
Sikeston. .... 7,944 5,676 
ER in on 3,070 3,478 
Springfield. .. 61,238 67,527 
= Met... 70,514 63,663 
Sullivan 2,517 2,013 
Trenton 046 6,992 
3,338 3, University 
3,711 2,560 2 RS 33,023 25,809 
5,129 4,698 || Vandalia. 2,672 2,450 
2,748 1,861 || Warrensburg. 5,868 5,146 
4,900 3,612 ashi 6,756 5,918 
8,212 6,361 || Webb City 7,033 6,876 
24,460 22,943 || Webster 
3,340 3,738 Groves .... 18,394 16,487 
5,627 ore West Plains. . 4,026 3, 
7,258 9,575 MONTANA 
I Anaconda... 11, 12,494 
BEE coe 3,875 Billings. .... 23,261 16,380 
oseeae $058 . Bozeman... . 8.665 6,855 
ears “wane Butte....... 37,081 39,532 
» 4 Cut Bank 009 845 
2,636 206 3/278 3,510 
730 3,014 2,4 


-_ 
DS, 
_ 
ow 
Cr DD: 
29:0 0089 
he 
SSseeye 


on 
© 


«eeese 


~ 


Sooner 


He 

® 

o 
Rogeoco ur. 
HOA 


-_ 

Wh 
S38 
Crea 
_ 

1S 


Wayne.... 
West Point.. 
YorK..--+e- 


et 
$ 
9.00¢n0009 
S 


_ 
2 
8 
_ 


on, 

9 

_ 

ios} 

Ta 
wie 
J 

on 


SB 


Elko.. 
Ely 


re 
2 
x 
Ee 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE (a) 


special rule. 


; NEW JERSEY 


Asbury Park. 
Atlantic City 
= =Met. as 


Bergenfield. . 
Bernardsville 


Bordentown. 
Bound Brook 


Carteret. .... 
Chatham .... 


Gloucescer 
CWS. i das 
Gutten +. 
Hackensack, . 
periateg: 
Haddonfield . 
Haddon 


14,617 


So ee ea) 


ty eh ee ee ee 


«ie 


ah 
 -. 
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NEW JERSE Y—Continued _ 


Place 1940-1930 || Place _ 
Kearny..... 39, 4 40,716 || Wanaque. Banas 
Rovner 5,147. 4,940 Wanaaue 4,643 
pre te 4, ee Roun | Weehauken T 14,362 
Aen sates A iy es 
Linden’ 4/11 21,206 || Caldwell. 3,458 
‘Lindenwold. 052 2,523 || Westfield .... 18,458 
Little Ferry.. ie per 4,155 || West ee ; 
-” Lodi ‘ ; 
‘Long Branch . 17,408 309 25,662 
; Lyndhurst ee 17,454 
Madison . 7,944 3,306 
paar ale * 6,065 poe 
wood — A 
bea 23,139 31854 
3,268 5,150 
4.052 27,191 
8,30 
oe 3,679 ; 2/861 
sere ae Wood-Ridge. 5,739 
4/525 3,638 NEW MEXICO 
pees Ser Alamogordo. 3,950 
14'306 14705 || Albuquerque. 35,449 
391807 42017 Br tes Diodes ees 
15,270 . 15,197 || Belen... S038 
20% 30.825 || Clayton 3,188 
G Clovis: 2... 10,065 
33,180 34.555 Boies Beare 
iz ? Hobbs..../: 10,619 
5,533" 15,401 1! trot Springs. -2'940 
9,904 8,263 || Tas Crutes.. 8,385 
Clty 2. hs 5,941 
“Bus “DEE || Tomi: Saat 
: ; rdsburg ; 
2,26): 2.tey | Torvalen. <. ee 
r aton. 2) 3.3 Je 
Roswell. .... 13,482 
£0, 586 20 are Santa Fe_. 20,325 
eres 369 "343 || Silver City. 5,044 
4672 5,525 Socorro. .... 3,712 
31 59 '872 Tucumcari. 6, 194 
2}802 2)360 
35,717 35'399 NEW mbipen 
bie Ai 
3,141 7,065 Met. 431,575 
5,178 '968 |} Albion...... 4,660 
3,688 2,649 || Amityville 5,058 
2/519 2/229 || Amsterdam 3,329 
1,394 62959 || Auburn 35.763 
139,656 138,513 || Babylon 4,742 
7,011 ,121 || Baldwinsville 3,840 
6,488 5,895 Ballston Spa. 2383 
atavia..... r 
17,745 16,915 || Bath......: 69 
41,242  43'516 || Beacon... _: 12)572 
Rio eat | ee ae eae 
bene 87,469 34429 || Brockport 3,590 
11,050 11,580 || Bronxville 6,888 
3189 3,104 || Mc? Sopeed 
5 is (ry 5 
7719 6,992 || Canajoharie. ; 2.577 
5.714 59:09 Ganawcots Paty 
17,498 16,011 || Canisteo. 2'550. 
566 25) Canton. .... 3,018 
4,839  .4'751 || Carthage 4/207 
10,974 11,622 || Gatskill. . 5,429 
5,271 4°671 Cedarhurst. 5,463 
id.948 eles 
3,287 3054 
3,51 16,212 
3, 597 oa 15,881 
2/92 2,073 Hudson. 3,843 
83 ,436 ||| Dannemora.. 4830 
15,466 14915 || Dansville 197 
61 8,047 || Depew... .. 6,084 
818 658 || Dobbs verry, 5,883 
2780 8,950 || Dolgeville. ” 3,195 
Pa) Aan] Ba Ee 
13, 743 13,630 Hast y 
och . 
a2 ge | BE = oa 
fi A ocka e 
Ie IEEE | PS aaa, can 
4 f 52 
7,413 5,669 || Ellenville. 4 609 
5,130 4/600 || El bee es 106: 
124,697 123,356 || Elmira ; 
200,128 190/21 Heights... 4,829 
56,173 58,659 |] Elmsford..." :078 
24,730 16,47 Endicott. 17,702 
* 5 alrpo: 
ian 957 7,161 Raleoner ck 399 
‘914 '556 armingdale. 3,524 
9,063 Flow ark. 32,550 


a Net at ee 


4 


4) 


2,91 1 
15,801 


37,107 
24,327 


Glen Cove... 
Glens Falls. . 
Gloversville. . 


urg. . 
Hastings-on- 


Hudson, 7,057 
Haverstraw... 5,909 { 
Hempstead .. 20,856 ah 
Herkimer... . 9,617 ; 
Highland q 

Walls ine Sri b 2,6 
Homer... ..., 2,928 3, J 
Hoosick Fails 4279 
Hornell.’. . .. 15,649 
Horseheads 2,570 
Hudson..... 11,517 
Brees Falls 6. 

Jaz eee 8,927 
tropdsqudit 

T (a). 23,376 
Irvington. 3,272 
Ithaca...... 19,730 
Jamestown. . 42,638 
Johnson City 18,039 
Johnstown. .. 10,666 
Kenmore... . 18,612 
Kingston... . 28,589 f 
Lackawanna. 24,058 | 
Lake Placid.. 3,136 
Lancaster. .. 7,236 

| Larchmont. . 5,970 
649 
4,413 
3,788 
156 
10,163 
24,379 
03) 
3,578 
14,557 
863 
8,743 
5,153. 
13,034 
1,328 
7,449 
»871 
Middleto’n, 21,908 
Mineola. 10,064 
Mohawk... 2,882 © 
Monticello. 3,737 \ 
Mount 

Kisco... 5,941 
Mount..... Pru eee © Wee 

Morris... 3,530 
Mount 

Vernon 67,362 
Newark. 64 
Newburgh 31,883 
New Hyde 

Park. v2 4,691 
New 

Rochelle. 58,40 


8 

New York. 7,454,995" 

Met... 11, ,690, 520 
Bronx. 

Borough. 1,394,711 
Brooklyn 

Borough. 2,698,285 
Manhatta: 

Borough. 1,889,924 | 


popueh 1,297,634 
Richmo'd 


Porcine 174,441 
New Yor. r 
Mills.... 3,628 
Niagara 
Falls... , 78,02 
‘< Met 857,719 
North 
| Pelham 5,052 
Northport. = 0e 
North 
Tarryto’n 8, 804 \ 
North 


Ton’ w'nda 20, 254 
Norwich. . 8,69. 


\ 
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NEW YORK—Continued NORTH CAROLINA—Con't OHIO—Continued 
= 1940 1930 1930 || Place 1940 1930 4 
5,117 || Barberton... 24,028 + —- 23,934 
2'699 || Barnesville. . 5,002 4,602 
82,67 Bay.. ane: 3,356 5 
91,264 || Bedford ..!): 7,3 6,814 | 
2'756 || Bellaire. | °°: 13,799 13,327 
2'712 || Bellefontaine 9,808 9,543 - 
11,820 || Bellevue,... 6,127 6,256 
4,558 || Berea....., ‘ 6,025 5,697 . 
521037 || Bexley. 8,705 7,396 
58,525 Bowling 
,563 reen..... 7,190 ; 
5,302 4,908 Bridgeport. .. 4853 $8ss 
5,308 5,3: 10,032 FIAN «26.30. _ 5,404 4,689 ; 
ee 4,468 4,231 7 || Bucyrus... .. 9,727 10,027 
16,351 13,349 2'056 || Cadiz......: z ; q 
4,454 4, é 13,049 Cambridge ; 5.044 16,129 
Forest City.. 5,035 4'069 || Campbell... 13,785 14,673 ; 
23,073 22,662 || Gastonia... 21,313 17,093 || Camton..... 108,401 104,906 : 
9,749 10,248 || Goldsboro... 17,274 = 14,985 3 ‘ 
4,821 4,136 || Graham..... 4'339 2,972 || Carey.... 4 2, . 
478 40,288 || Greensboro 53.569 || Carrollton’, .: 2,548 2/286 
10,768 11,238 “Met... "469 || Gelina.....> 4841-4664 ; 
324,975 328,132 |} Greenville... $194 || Chagrin Falls 2505 =. 2739 | 
411,970 398,591 || Hamlet....: 5,111 4'801 || Cheviot..... 9,043 8,046 
Henderson. .; 7,647 6.345 || Chillicothe... 20,129 —_ 18,340 = 
18,613 13,718 || Henderson- ( Cincinnati... 455,610 451,160 ‘ 
aes 34,214 32'338 Wille. . 524 5,381 5,070 “Met... 789,309 . 759,464 
197,128 190,918 || Hickory... : 13,487 7'363 || Cireieville... 7,982 7,369 
= es 9,865 8,712 |} High Point)! 39,495 36,745 || Cleveland... 878.386 900,429 | 
2: 2;773 “Met... 1,214,943 1194,989 | 
9,011 9,577 Mountain. 6,548 5,632 || Cleyeland 
Kinston...., 15,388 11,362 Heights 54,99 50,945 
7,138 8,020 || Laurinburg .: 5,685 3'312 || Clyde....... 3,174 3,159 
Lenoir...... 7,598 6.532 || Columblana. 2'687 2,485 
13,705 13,169 Lexington... ys 9,652 || Columbus 306,087 290,564 
4,060 || Lincointon| 4525 3.781 Mat 365.796 340,400 
12,966 9, Lum bay 5,803 41 Conneaut 355 9,691 
a! 95,692 || Marion....: 2'889  2'467 || Coshocton... 11,509 10,908 
431,575 425,25 onroe..... 6,475 6100 || Crestline... 4.337 4495 
7,9 7,437 Mooresville. . i 5,619 || Crooksville.. 2,890 3,251 
4,416 3,456 Morehead Cuyahoga 
4 6,443 . ae 3,695 3,483 Falls...... 546 19.797 
3.012 2444 Morganton. 7670 6,001 _ 
A s Mount Airy. ip 045 
3,482 2,929 2.685 10 
7,986 11.815 11,981 
3,73 407 4394 
2 4,478 3,668 
3,991 4101 
3 46,897 37,279 
2 10,387 6,851 
9.326 8,545 3,404 
28 $65 ores 
4, 9 3'657 28,329 
19,087 16,991 5215 
14037 18789 4 
j 25,633 
ae SOIC ae 12,751 
/ 3,952  _ 3,066 3,689 
“440 10,490 19,363 
7,148 _6,379 ep 
11,041 0,090 13,422 
2,615 1,816 7/674 
3,587 3,124 7106 
2 2 Washington. . 8,569 7,038 cult 
33,385 32,205 || Whiteville... sort 2/203 
16,114 16,083 || Williamston 3,966 2:731 9 
2,913 Wil 33,407 32,270 903 
5,450 5,662 || Wilson...... 19,234 12,613 
5,942 5,674 || Winston- 358 
2504 ewes Salem..... _ 79,815 75,274 i 
3,434 3,466 “Met... 109,833 97,274 z 
2.888 2.8% NORTH DAKOTA i 
”, Bismarck.... 15,496 11,090 9 
Soe “dare || Demeee a8 Bae 08 
‘3614 3,119 || Pickinson--- 830 28019 080 
7 4.497 || Grafton..... 4,070 3,136 16,621 
5.750 4/427 || Grand Forks. 20,228 17,112 a 
: eet bee 23 Jamestown. $790 eed Bete 1 ae 
nae 9 andan... 
Only town in the State class- Minct. ....2 16,577 16,099 "509 
as urban under special rule. |) valiey City.- 5,917 5, 21,940 . 18,716 
NORTH CAROLINA Wahpeton... aie are 890 ee 


Ss) 
IH Oe 

o> 

or 


4,060 3,493 Williston .... i 


3 
5 

6,981 021 

51,310 #6188 5,60 5,703 

gees aeRt “ ~ 4607 4141 

335 ar 44) 44°512 


Soo 

RO. 
8 ese 

8 

oo 

g 


iand' {26 ad 
Aeneas | 2108 
Athens : 


tte ene - 


S 
“a 


OHI O—Continued § 
1940 


14,043 
30,817 


14,729 

_ 4,037 
26,644 
4,683 


2,696 
4 


Middleport.. 
Middletown. 
Set Mets 


Junction., $192 
Montpelier... 3,703 
Mount — 


3,997 


ae eae 
Upper” 


‘9,402 
eon., .) , 8.016 


| Wellington... 


Wellston.,., 


' Wellsville . 


Zanesville. . “ 


Bethany. 
Blackwell... 
Bristow. .... 
Chandler... . 
Cherokee..., 
Chirkasha... 


Hartshorne. 3 
Henryetta... 
Hob. 


' 185,389 


it 
bistage's 16,051 7OF oes 

Pauls Valley i ( 

Pawhuska ... 


Springs... 
s Dring; 


Shawnee... , 
Stillwater. . . 
Sulphur... . 
‘Tahlequah. .. 
Tonkawa... 

Bee cag 


ry 


Oregon City: 
Pendleton... 


Seaside..... 
Silverton.... 


| Springfield... - 


The Dalles. . 
Tillamook... 


7 ll Gharlerol 22) 
| enham 


Coquille Bi 


| Corvallis 
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INNS YLVANIA—Continued PENNS YLVANIA—Continued PENNS YLVANIA—Continued 


1940 1930 Place 1940 1930 


Palmerton.. 7,475 7,678 
Palmyra... ,239 4,377 
Patton...... 3,085 2,988 
Pen Argyl... 4,059 4,310 
Penbrook. .,. 3,627 3,567 
Perkasie. .... 4,121 S 


463 
Philadelphis. 1,931,334 1,950,961 
* Met 


Philipsburg... ; s 
Phoenixville. 12,282 12,02 


is) 
Sharpsville. . 
Shenandoah. 
14,359 Shillington. .. 4,932 4,401 
742 Shippensburg 5,244 4,345 
6,127 Slatington... 4,062 4,134 
a Suma: is aa? 
ude: 1: F, 
6,224 South Con- 
568 nellsville. . 2,628 2,516 
8,034 South Fork.. 3,023 3,227 
10,254 South Green- 
3,227 burg... 2,520 
3098 Pash 3,105 ; 
z reensburg 
3,458 South Wil- 
5,584 Hamsport.. 6,058 
4,227 Spangler. .. 2,761 
4,891 Sp City. 2,963 
8,390 Sp 4,781 
482 State College 4,450 
16,508 Steelton.. 13/291 
2,557 we T 13,368 
8,628 4 Stroudsburg . 961 
6,156 Deas 5,217 4,669 || Sugar Notch. 2,768 
3,637 peey 5,721 5,505 || Summit Hill. 5,567 
11,805 Sunb 15,626 
17,770 Brighton 9,630 9,950 || Susquehenna 
339 || New Castle. 47,638 48,674 3.203 y 
161,672 Cum- 405 
387 perland... 4,525 4,283 || Swissvale. 16,029 
651 || New Ken- Swoyervill is 
21,362 sington.... 24,055 16,762 ‘amaqua, 12,936 
7 Norristown 38,181 35,853 || Tarentum 551 
3,851 || Northampton i 9,839 || Taylor 10,428” 
North Beile- 027 
969 vernon.... 3,022 3,072 || Titusville. 8,055 
20,141 || North Towanda.... 4,104 
5,490 Braddock. 15,679 16,782 || Trafford 7 4,187 
No a 805 10,690 
3,036 Cc 2,530 2,700 || Tyrone..... 8,845 9,04: 
7,558 |} North Union City.. 3,843 3,7: 
9,569 || ~ 3 2,674 2,879 || Uniontown. . 21,819 19,544 
3368 North East.. 3,704 3,670 |} U ‘D: ‘ 
3, _Northumber- 
15,126 Tand,..... 4,469 4,483 || Vandergrift.. 
4,797 || Norwood.... 3,921 3,878 ero 
+ 519 ont... 6,250 6,02 W: 
pret Oil City gary Sour 5 
66, 9,252 +3 
147, , 2,723 
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Place 1940 1930 
Wellsporo. .. 3,665 3,643 || 734 
- Wesleyville.. 2 918 2; 854 Sromoed 7: - (13,020 
weet Chester 13,289 12, 325 || Greer....... 940 
» Wes |} Hartsville. ..° 5,399 
Hazleton... 7,523) 7,310 || Honea Path... 2,765 
West | Kingstree... 182 
- Homestead 3,526 3,552 |} Lake City... 2,522: 
- Westmont... 3,741 © 3,388 || Lancaster... 430 
West Newton 2,765 2,953 || Laurens.,... 6,894 
_ West Pittston 7,943 7,940 || Marion..... 5,746 
“West Mullins. .... 4,392 
4,907 4,908 || Newberry... 7,510 
7,215 6, 028 || North 
Augusta... 2,629 
2,992 2,769 Orangeburg. . 10,521 
5,590 5,381 |} Rock Hill. ., 15,009 
86,236 86,626 || Spartanburg. 32,249 
629,581 652,312 |} Summeryille. 3,023 
Writnaraie. 29,853 29,639 || Sumter..... 5,874 
Williamsport. 44,355 45,729 || Union....... 478 
Williamstown 2,76 2,958 || Walhalla. . 2,820 
5,662 6,291 Walterboro .. 3,373 
8,217 8,265 tmire. . 4 ¢] 
9,057 9,205 Williamston. | 2,509 
“989 8/508 || Winnsboro. .. 7181 
4,728 4,648 00 008 
pieee edit York 3,495 
55,712 55,254 SOUTH DAKOTA 
92,627 87,195 || Aberdeen... . 17,015 
2546 2,783 || Brookings... 5,3 
1930 figures for Lansdowne || Canton..... 2,518 
borough and Upper Darby town- || Deadwood... 4,100 
ship Corrected. by transfer of || Hot Springs. 4,083 
Jopulation (519) of St. Vincents’ || Huron>..... 10,843 
me from former to latter. eae oy 
SOM... i 
RHODE ISLAND Mitchell. . 10,633 
6,231 5,162 |} Milbank . wes 
11,15 11,953 |} Mobridge 3,008 
8,18 7,677 ||. Pierre. 3.3. 4,322 
25,248 25,898 || Rapid City.. 13,844 
6,998 »430 || Sioux Falls. x 832 
47,085 42,911 || Sisseton..... 013 
f Sturgis..... 4 008 
10,625 10,304 || Vermillion 3,324 
Watertown. . 10,617 
3,842 3,666 || Yankton é 6,798 
32,165 29,995 TENNESSEE 
f2BOOF Fier acek Alcoa .. ..<s 5,131 
10,672 9,357 || Athens. 6,930 
10; 577 10,421 || Bristol (a 4,004 
‘ Brownsville. . 4,012 
Se Cede cas ek ee tees, 128,163 
30,532 27,612 Met. 193,215 
Clarksville, 11,831 
4,604 4,279 || Cleveland . 11,351 
: Clinton. .... TOL 
12,156 11,104 || Columbia. . 10,579 
4196 ° 3,945 Govineton 3/513 
? ‘OV! D. ic 
Crh te 77,149 PACKS ORG ee 
Aik Mee WR aie yersburg. . . i 
253.504 252.981 ||’ Hast Ridge... 93 
711,500 690,631 Elizabethton. 8,516 
Smithfield T. 4,611 
ie South Kings- 
‘ 7,282 
peOrs 
28,757 
11,19 
18,188 
Woon 49/303, 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
pice ti. . : 
; 6,033 || LaFollette... 4,010 
19,424 14°383 || Lawrence- 
3,000 2,450 burg ..o.. 3,807 
2,933 ,839 || Lebanon , 950 
3,185 2:776 || Lenoir City.. 4,373 
4,895 3667 || Lewisburg... 58: 
2,995 2,249 || Lexington... 2,526 
5,747 5,183 |] Loudon... -! 3,017 
71,275 62.265 || McMinnville. 4,649 
98,711 79,760 || Martin... ... 3,587 
4,497 3,573 || Maryville. 5,609 
6,392 5,528 || Memphis... 2) 949, 
5,704 643 “Met... 332.477 
Geeks Pt il : More Dis 3,035 
5 ; orr: hy 
89,555 73/363 wa. | 8,000 
i 011 Flasand! Se 3,089 
6,236 5,556 || Murfreesboro 91495 
3,867 »731 || Nashville... 7.402 
5,183 Met. 241,769 
50: 3,575 
6,395 
5,314 
2,78: 


Shelbyville. . 
Sparta. 


20 
| Springfiel 


1 
1 
2,637 


Sweetwater .. 
Trenton. 
Tullahoma. . Q 
Union City. . 
Winchester. 2,7 
(a) See also Bristol Vi 
pop, 1940, 9,768; 1930, 8,84 


TEXAS 
Abilene. Al, ae | 26,612 


‘Brady 2s 
Breckenridge 
Brenham .... 


2 78EeA iD 
Ss Sest  a888 I Hae 


+ % 


Po 
oo 
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gS 
PI 
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ROE CI~1O9 
supe 
FRae 


dpe ies 
wo 


a 


D> 

% 

wo 
eae 
See 


09.09 
Beeseeiasece GEN RE 


‘- 


PAP 29 


leer 
PON PONIES ON > 


papers 

PeSasIs 

S I; Sroayapor 
Bees 


231,542 


TEXAS—Continued 


W. 
Weatherford. 
Wellington. . 
Weslaco 


West Univer- 
sity Place. 


a) Including that 
in Miller Co., ArK., 


1930, 27,366. 


1940 1930 
15,344 15,845 
0,481 8:79. 

74 "53 


VIRGINIA 
Abingdon... 3,158 
Riera narias ee 3,523 
Altavista. gent 919 

county (*) 57,040 
App: er 3,010 
Pe euae ae me 

A esse 4,331 
Blackstone. . 2,699 
oe 31768 

0: ee , 

Saeiin VIE: 4,335 
crt ea 19,400 
Clifton Forge 6,461 
Coeaents... 3194 
Co ON, = , 300 
Danville.... 32,749 
| Empo ‘ 2,735 
Falls Church. 2,576 
Farmville 3,475 


art of city 
1840, 28,840; 


473 
VIRGINIA—Continued 
Place 1940 1930 
Harrisonburg 8,768 7,232 
Hopewell... 8,679 11,327 
< 914 702 
541 40,661 
5,177 4,156 
10,080 7,705 
37,067 34,417 
330,396 273,233 
144,332 129,710 
330,396 273,233 
4,006 077 
30,631 28,564 
3,50 956 
: 2,623 2/293 
Portsmouth. . 50,745 45,7 
“ Met... 330,396 273,233 
Pulaski. .... 8,792 7,168 
Radford. .... 6,990 6,227 
Richmond 193,042 182.929 
3 et 245,674 20,51 
Roanoke 69,28 69,206 
Se 110,59 103,120 
Salem......, 5,737 4,83 
Saltville..... 2,650 2,964 
South Boston 5,252 4,341 
South 
Norfolk... 038 7,857 
Staunton.... 13,337 11,990 
Suffolk . . 11,343 10,271 
Vinton...... 3,455 610 
Virginia 5 ; 
Beach..... 2,600 1,719 
Waynesboro. 7,373 6,226 
Williamsburg 3,942 3,778 
Winchester. . 12,095 10,855 
Wytheville. . 4,653 3,327 
(* a ee as urban by 


pop., 1940, 20,641; 
(b) See also Bristol, Tenn., pop., 
1940, 14,004; 1930, 12,005. 


WASHINGTON 
Aberdeen. 18,846 21,723 
5,875 6,564 
4/211 3,906 
29/314 30,823 
15,134 10,170 
43. w} 
7414 8,058 
4'857 907 
3,116 2,870 
2,853 2,782 
3,026 2,528 
5, 4,621 
2,627 2/084 
.224 30,567 
659 ateraraid 
10,835 12,766 
749 2 
2/586 320. 
A 10,652 
13354 11733 
2,918 2,547 
3,913 3,496 
9,40: 10,188 
4,683 3,979 
4417 3322 
7,889 7,094 
4488 062 
Renton eee a 
Seattle..... 2 368.302 365,583 
“Met... 452,639 420,663 
‘o- 

Woolley 2,954 2,719 
Shelton..... 3,707 3,091 
Snohomish. . 2,794 2,688 
Spokane..... 22,001 115.514 

com ae isa 
Tacoma.... i ' 

“Met... 156,01 146,771 
Toppenish.. . 3,68: 2,774 
Vancouver. .. 18,788 15,766 
Walla Walla. 18,109 5,976 
Wenatchee. . 11,620 11,627 
Yakima..... »221 22,101 

WEST VIRGINIA 
Beckley ..... 12,852 9,357 
Benwood Bae 3,60: 3,950 
Bluefield (a). 20,641 19,339 
Charleston. +1 er oid 601408 
leston. .. 5 ; 
Cnet Mict... 136,332 108,160 


474, United States. 
‘WEST VIRGINIA—Continued 
19401930 || 
iis. 28°105) Fa ahs 
 Follansbee..: 4834 © 4’g4 


Me ee 7,431 7,73 
Benge 5815 6,65 


6,137 
78,836 


4 
ae 


ye “10,368 
ne 4134 


Be 


S 


ergogy 


~ Martins urg . 


. 14,85 

». MeMechen. . 3,726 3,710 

/. Montgomery. 3,231 2,906 
Morgantown. 


j parta 5, 

Moundsville. Stevens Point 15,777 
u 3,0. Spooner..... 2,689 

New Mar Stoughton... 


“2'076 Kewaunee... . 
Kimberly. ... 2,618 
Ladysmith. .. 


Waupun...,. 
Wausau. . 


. Merrill. ..... 

rit 366 eet 3 

‘Willa oe j 

‘ Sp) Bee also Bluefield, Va., pop., Rapids.... 11,416 
» 3,921; 1930, 3,906. 


: WYOMING 
WISCONSIN 


4825 ~- 4661 |] Casper.. 17,964 
ne 2 God: : ease | 
ane 3 3 536. 
ie : 3605. 


Plymouth. .: 
Port 


4,414 4,114 Chien..... 4622 3,943 


_ Internal Migration in the United 
ree: United States Bureau of the Census; (In- 
; out-migrants by State of residence in 1935. A 


Total 


In-mi- | Out-mi-{ Net mi- In-mi- { Out-mi-{— 
Srants | grants gration 


grants grants 


PM ton SrA Me hal Meso ee uCn fc Wireintey Goemenelel: 151,533 
Bias as rape teen 26,359 35,010 — 8,651 wees? 62,218 
-| 34,021 27;902 +6,119 85,344 
ae Sees 18,922 24,614 — 5,692 
107,796 | 140,305 — 32,509 
28,652 28,203 +449 
84,819 61,703 +23,116 
‘ 85,665 | 139,417 
320,262 | 402,847 — 82,585 


-| 102,159 | 139'045 


180,332 | 155,688 +24,644 64,220 110/818 
187,885 | 298,750 — 110,865 


49,564 60,090 
>| 224,131 | 242,419 ~ 18,281 || Arkansas........ 87,341 |°153,08 
162,712 eae + 21,875 6 3 


a Eas 83,829 fi 
i ee 311,097 436 — 28,339 Ma vad 
210,784 | 150,958 +59,826 || Texas... 1.1.77" 247, 
87,973 | 120,574 ) —32,601 ||/Mountain: 
Montana... .... 
115,316 | 133,557 18,241. |) Fdaho. ofa ce ck 
104,705 | 165,380 — 60,675 ine rm fy.r 
isso 182,164 0 acs Ptetor 
orth Dakot. 19,915 


‘ rth Dakota... 
_ South Dakota. 


Nebraska... .. a 


A es 52 300 

: 163,620 | —106'527 SEAS Ta) gn ;306 49'598 

96,624 | 207,453 | —110'829 Nevada... 1151)! 26,267.| 18/341 
eect} 21,012 | 11.819 ~9,200 I 


+9,21 --| 184,766 | 104,410. 

122,888 67,848 +55,040 PEROD 5 2 Ae. 158,323 j 3 
\ ) 104,586 89,502 +15,084 851,644 | 
_ The war has caused tremendous movements of 
‘Population from State to State, according to esti- 
. mates of n migration and other population 
_ changes since 1940 by the Bureau of the Census, 
_ Department of Commerce. How many millions of 
people have moved across State lines since Pearl 
Harbor is not known, but the estimates of popula- 
tion gains and losses through interstate migration 
indicate that the amount o: movement during the 


314 years 
probably 


Ry boon ns 
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Population of the States, by Counties 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


| ALABAMA ARKANS? S—Continued CALIFORNIA—Continued' 
es and States and States and 
aunties 1940 1930 ie 


Counties 19406 1930 Counties 1940 1930 
ptotal. 2,832,961 2,646,248 || Clay... 28,386 (278 || Placer...... : 
20:9 94 


<m a ’ : 1 
Cleveland. .. 12,570 12,744 || Riverside... 105,524 81,024 
Columbia. ., 29,822 27,320 || Sacramento. 170,333 141,999 
Conway .... 21,536 21,949 || San Benito. . 11,392 11,311 
Craighead. . 47,200 44,740 || San Bernar- 

Crawford ,.. 23,920 22,549 dino..... 161,108 133,900 


2,447 > Crittenden. . 42,473 39,717 || San Diego.. 289,348 209,659 
63,319 55,611 || Cross....... 26,046 25,723 |; San Fran- 
146 39,313 || Dallas...... 14,471 14,671 cisco . 634,536 634,394 
19,928 20,219 || Desha...... 27,160 21,814 ied Joaquin 134,207 102,940 
DITA ss kn 19,831 19,928 Luis 


20,195 .513 || Faulkner... 25,880 28,381 eens «. 33,246 29,613 
27,636 26,016 || Franklin. ... 15,683 15,762 || San Mateo.. 111,782 77,405 
ve : 16,907 17,768 || Fulton..... 10,253 10,834 || Santa 
3 12,877 || Garland.... 41,664 36,031 Barbara. . 70,555 65,167 a 
31,987 32,556 || Grant...... 10,477 9,834 || SantaClara. 174,949 145,118 bet 
‘9 Greene..... 30,204 26,127 || Santa Cruz. 45,057 37,43: t 


093 E 
25,489 25,429 || Hempstead. 32,770 30,847 |} Shasta...... 28,800 13,927 
460 = Hot Spring. . 18,916 18,105 || Sierra...... 3,025 2,422 
Howard . 16,621 17,489 || Siskivou.... 28,598 25,480 
656 Independence > 643 a4 Solano. ..... 49,118 40,834 


Logan...... 25,967 24,110 || Yuba....-.- 17,034 11,331 
Lonoke. .... 29,802 33,759 COLORADO 


Marion..... 9,464 8,876 || State total. 1,123,296 1,035,791 
Miller. ..... 31,874 30,586 || Adams..... 22,481 20,245 
Mississippi. . 80,217 69,289 |) Alamosa... « 10,484 8,602 
Monroe. .... 21,133 20,651 || Arapahoe... 32,150} -22,647 

hs Archuleta. . . 04 


40,683 || Gheyenne. .- 2,964 3,723 
11/792 || Glear Creek 3,784 2,155 
: 11,648 80 


TEaU...- 


aoe Peewee 


22/1 ; 
20/970 —«-21,313 
CALIFORNIA 

07,387 5,677,251 
aiasotac Kee oF 513,011 474,883 


16, 
26,279 24,880 
18,746 15,569 


oe gil Pah 
17,816 


23503 22/897 || W: 
: ‘|| ‘Weld....... 63'747 65,097 
130, 760 aaa Sana, "75" 49102-48618 


416 


United Stites “Poeutasion by States 


anks. 
Barrow... wee .. 13,064 
‘Bartow. . AN 
en Hill; ; 
errien. .... 
naan 
Bleck Key .. 


GONNECTIGU t 
States and : bee 
Counties 1940 1930 


State total. 1,709,242 1,606,903 
' Fairfielc 418,384 386,702 
‘Hartford. . 450,189 421,097 

- Litehfield;:: 87,041 82556 

_ Middlesex.. 55,999 —_51,388 
New Haven. 434° 316 463,449 
‘New London 1251224. 118/966 
‘Tolland. .... 31,866 28,659 
_ Windham. . 56,223 54,086 

DELAWARE 

‘State total. 266,505 238,380 
Kent....... 34,441 31,841 
“New Castle. 179,562 161,032 
Sussex..... 2,502 45,507 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
663,091 486,869 

Ryde: FLORIDA 

‘State total. 1,897,414 1,468,211 
‘Alachua;... © 38,607 ” 34/365 
= 6,510 6,273 
20,686 12,091 

8,717 40 
16,142 13,283 

39,79 20,09. 

8,218 7,298 

3,663 4,013 

5,846 5,516 

6,468 6,859 

> 5,102 2,883 

16,859 14638 

267,739 142°955 

7,792 7,745 

7,018 6,419 

210,143 155,503 

74,667 3,594 

3,008 2,466 

5,991 6,283 

31,450 29,890 

4,250. - 4,137 

2745 2,762 

6,951 3,182 

9,778 9,454 

10,158 10,348 

5,237 3,492 

5,641 4,948 

9,246 9,192 

180,148 153,519 

15,447 2,92. 

8,957 6,72: 

428 31,969 

12,032 13,408 

405 361 

27,255 23/161 

7,48: »990 

31,646 23,476 

2,550 12,456 

3,752 067 

6,190 15,614 

26,098. 22/502 

31,243 29,578 

6,295 111 

14,078 13,624 

10,826 375 

12,900 9,897 

3,000 4,129 

70,074 49,737 

10,119 105699 

79,989 51,781 

3,98 10,57 

91,852 62/149 

86,665 72,291 

18,698 18,096 

0,012 18,676 

11,871 ,05 

16,085 14.083 

16,106 12,440 

304 =: 18.735 

11,041 10,644 

TOTS), 15) 751 
' ee 13,136 
53,710 aetst 
14,246 14,576 
12,302 12,180 

_ -GEORGIA 

otal %, there 723 2,908,506 
vo 14,497 ©*°13°314 


GEORGIA—Continued _ ks 
States and | 
_Counties 
prantley. ath Bape 
Trooks..... 5 : 
288 
26,010 
6,520 
9,182 
10,438 
910 
9,103 
34,156 
sits 12,199 
Charlton. .. 5,256 
Chatham... 117,970 
Chatta- 
hoochee. . 15,138 
Chattooga... 18,532 
Cherokee... 0,126 
8,398 
7,064 
11,655 
43 
38,272 
21,541 
Colquitt. :: 3,012 
Columbia. ., 433 


1940 6 ise 


11,800 
10,375 


6,895 
21,330 
5,952 
26,509 
29,224 
9,345 
10,576 
geet 36 
34,272 -+ese 20,353 20,50 
9,421 || Seminole... 8,492 7,38 
4,381 evel Be sears G 
ephens, .. ? 
fad: Stewart ,603 
8,894 || Sumter..... 24,502" 
15,407 || Talbot..... 8,141 
20,003. || Taliaferro. .. 6,27: 
25,613 || Tattnall.... 16,243 
943 || Ta: ne A , 768 


WO bat fat 
Pn 
URS > et 
S00 
Boonen 600 do 
Pott OD feat at fond pc 


- 211374 
IDAHO 


State total. 524,873 
Ada. ‘50,401 


|! Shoshone. .; 


see i 


Nat'l Park., 0 
ILLINOIS 

State total. 7,897, 241 
Adams. 65,229 
Alexander: “ 25,496, 
Bo: 143540 
15,202 


- United States—Population by States and Counties ATT 
OIS—Continued INDIANA—Continued IOWA~ Continued 
States and States and 
1940 1930 Counties 1940 1930 Counties 1940 1930 
Blackford. .. 13,783 13,617 Calhoun., .. 17,584 17,6 
22'081 22,290 || Carroll..... 22,770 23° 398 
6,189 5,168 || Cass..... 2: 18,647 19,422 
15,410 15,049 || Cedar...... 16,884 16,760 
38'008 34.518 || CerroGordo 43.845 38,476 
31, 30,764 || Cherokee 19,258 18,737 
25,365 26,479 || Chickasaw 15,227 14,637 
281411 27,329 || Clarke 10,233 384 
10,171 10,160 Cla. 17,762 16,107 
26,163 25,832 Clayton 24,334 24,559 
23,053 21,056 Clinton. 44,722 ,377 
17,722 17,308 Crawford 20,538 21,028 
24,756 24,911 Dallas. ..... 24,649 25,493 
74,963 67,270 PURGES San icio's 11,136 11,150 
22,579 ,553 Decatur 14,012 14,903 
72,634 68,875 Delaware... 18,487 18,122 
19,411 19,243 Des Moines 36,804 38,162 
35,061 34.655 || Dickinson.. 12,185 10,982 
18,299 17,971 Dubuque... 63,768 61,214 
. 3. 2,856 
29,145 
19,524 
16,382 
15,533 
16,528 
ae 
20,978 
14,80: 
22,947 
24,897 
;660 
13,082 
13,202 
11,933 
17,332 
core 481 
Jasper...... 31,496 32,936 
Jefferson, 15,762 241 
Johnson.... 33,191 30,276 
,950 19,206 
18,406 19,148 
26,630 25,452 
41,074 41,268 
$9,142 82,336 
11,384 11,575 
Lucas... 2. 14,571 15,114 
Tay Ole .< sens 15,374 15,292 
Madison.... 14,525 14,331 
Mahaska... 26,485 25,804 
Marion. .... 27,01 25,727 
Marshall... 35,406 33,727 
Mills. ...... 15,064 15,866 
Mitchell.... 14,121 14,065 
Monona.... 18,238 21 
Monrroe.... 14,553 15,010 
Montgomery 15,697 6,752 
Muscatine.. 31,296 29,385 
O’Brien.. 19,293 8,409 
Osceola.... 10, 10,182 
ete te Ghasitaee 24,887 904 
er Palo Alto... 16,170 15,398 
Plymouth... 23,502 24,159 
Pocahontas . 16,266 15,687 
Polk... son ABO '835 172/837 
Pottawat- 
tamie.. 69,888 
Poweshiek.. s ened 
Ringold : 
7,641 
Sestt.. 77,332 
Shelby. acta 17,131 
Story arial 
OTy.. i 
ee Se te 71085 
Tipton... ‘aylor , 
union ie tore 6, 9 ¥ 5,8 Union...... 17,435 
| vanderburgh 130,783 113,320 Van Buren. 2,603 
@ || Vermilion... 21,787 23,238 Wapello 40,480 
Vi 99'709  98,861-|| Warren 17,7 
Washington. 19,822 
Wayne 13,787 
Webster... 42: 
Winnebago. 13,972 13,143 
Winnesbiek . 22,263 ,630 
ee a 109,624 191.080 
17,037 orth...... ; - 
17,001 15,931 Wright..... 20,038 20,216 
KANSAS. 
tate total. 2, 538,268 2,470,939 State total. 1,801,026 1,880,999 
cian Be kot 13 :106y al eee I 19,874 21,391 
‘Adams..... 10:156 10,437. 11,65 33'946 
‘Allamakee.. 17,184 16,328 ee tO 178 
‘Appanoose. . 24,245 24,835 ae oto 1076 
Audubon... 11,790 12,264 ie 3386 
penton. 22.878 eee 17,395 20,553 
Black Hawk. ey des Soeae 39'013 904 
427,796 3,238,503 || Boone.....- 5 A 
aoa 21,254 *“19'957 || Bremer. .. 17,932. 17,046 Chase Bas 6,345 8322 
; 13 oes hes | Buchanen  iQass 18.607 Sate «e+ 2OSIT +, BLARL 
ome A iy’ ate 11,886 || Butler.....- 17,986 17.617 || Cheyenne... 6,221 6,948 


KANSAS—Continued : . 
“States and || States and 


. Counties 1940 1930, ‘Counties | 
Clark...) 4,081 38 ‘747 | Todd. : 
(OlAVii 3 qs 1 S.28 127383 
Cloud...... 17,247 "080" 
* Coffey..... 12,278 3 
Comanche... 4,412 Boyle. 
~~ Cowley. . 38,139 ‘Bracken 
Crawford... 44,191 Breathitt .., 
-, Decatur.... 7,434 Breckenridge 
Dickinson. . ries Bullitt..... 
Bart 7,295 I 19/041 4 
5 , ? Calloway... i 7 : ff 
Bike 8,180 9/210 || Gampbel... 71918 ~—«73°391 LOUISIANA 
: 17,508 15,907 |! Carlisle. ..; 7,650 7,363 || State total. 2,363,880 2,! 
~ 9,855 10,132 || Garroll. 8,657 8,155 Parishes) 
10,092 11,014 || Carter. ....: 25,545 23,839 cadia ..... 46,260: 
17,254 20,647 || Gasey.....: 19,962 16,747 || Allen....... 17,540 7 
20,889 22,024 || Christian... 36,129 34,283 || Ascension... 21,215 4 1 
15,222 14,366 || Clark...... 17,988 17,640 |} Assumption, 18,541 g 
4,793 5,643 || Clay...1..! 23,901 18,526 || Avoyelles... 39,256 | 
6,071 7,772 || Clinton. . 10,279 — 9,004 eauregard , 14,847 fl 
5 1,946 3,092 || Crittenden. . 12,115 11,931 Bienviile. ... 23,933 | 22) 
ek ae 4,773 6,211 || Cumberland 11,923 10,204 || Bossier..... 33,162 es 
Belen 1,638 1,712 Daviess. . 52,335 43,779 Caddo..... ‘. ,150,203 199 
16,495 19,235 || Edmonson... 11,344 11,475 |} Calcasieu... 56,506 
2,645 3,328 || Elliott. 8,713 7,571 Caldwell. ... 12,046 © 
» 12,068 12,823 a : Cameron, .. 7,203 
‘eee 3 Catahoula... 14,618 
nee 2,088 2,805 Claiborne. ,, 29,855 
Concordia. . 14,562 
DeSoto... 31,803 
East Baton : 
rieetrert ug: 88,415 


es 
East Carroll 19,023 
E, Feliciana. 18,039 © 
he hes ‘ 
Franklin. .. 


Rive 15,881 © 
Richland. 28,829 — 
Sabine. .... : 23,586 

St. Bernard . 


7,280 
St. Charles. . ao ~—e 


cott. . dwinfe'a 


Seager 


"Webster. . 33,676 
West Baton ¢ 
Ro 11,263 


uge. . 
Wiesel 19.252 

eliciana, ‘ 
Winn....... 16923 


MAINE 
f eutey total. 847,226 
; fae : eee 
i Iso ay 94,436 
_ Woodson... 8,014 8,526 
Wyandotte! 145071 141'311 so) eeb 
pathy KENTUCKY. Robertson ;; 3,419 


Rockcastle. . 17,165 
Ro : 


State total. 2,845,627 2,614,589 
Adal » 18,566" 16,401 


25,844 
eh 451 5.075 | 
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[AINE— Continued MICHIGAN—Continued MINNESOTA—Continued 
‘es and States and State d 
irase 1940 1930 Counties 1940 1930 Counties 1940 1930 
eS 1,159 20,286 ; Renville. . 24,625 23,645 
agton. 37, 767 37,826 1974 
Egton sy #5°58 Rice 32,160 29,97 


Mason..... 15,103 1 

_ MARYLAND eee 206,917 204,596 

total. 1,821,244 1,631,526 "585 ° 14,116 
86/973” 79,098 "456 9/709 
16,625 15,865 


68,375 55,167 || M ee 
155,825 124/565 


"549 «17,387 ; 
39,054 35,97 17,653 17,613 
26,407. «25,827 12'772 10,990 
17,612 16,166 15,186 14,412 
8) 26,813 26,430 24,753 
57.312 54, ‘90 12;802 
21,981 19,908 10,475 9/791 
60 31,603 37'795 35,144 
17.175 16,169 27,550 27,119 
"465 4242 
"912 49,206 Medicine. 16,917 16,625 
89,490 60,095 MISSISSIPPI 
14.476 14.571 State total. 2,183,796 2,009,821 
14.626 15,189 || Sanlac..... 27'238 ” 23°564 
"965 —-23.382 23'653 
18,784 18,58 19,712 
oe. ee5  81'290 en. 7g eis 
... 34,530 : . h 
ester.. 21,345 21,624 || Washtenaw. . Oneeas 1,888,946 Myth 
~ MASSACHUSETTS Wexford.... "17.976 ° 16,827 y 


total. 4,316,721 4,249,614 
.” 37,295 "32,305 x parti) 


2 19,760 
1 12/3 
pate State total. 2,792,300 2,563,953 RE 
64,637 Aitkin. 17/865 " 15,009 2 19/679 
5,669 3443 Gla 19,030 17,931 
1 ? 
ao a53 31,614 
332/107 16,106 15,056 1 15,028 
a 461 447 9/838 26,663 . 25,438 
971,390 3 34,901 30,115 
a He ce Hae 
th... tes;824 36 10,644 » 
863,248 Grenada. 16,802 
4 11,415 
nis 50,799 44,143 
MICHIGAN 25,337 3,120 inds 85,118 
ate total. 5,256,198 k 24,729 
"766 34,592 20/601 15,973 
10333 20,369 13.969 14,291 
93 23,941 21,642 - 
22°613 830 14,281 
74,981 te 4 41,92 
897117 3 8 9,558 19,978 
: Lamar 12,096 12,884 
, 5 «13,845 247 52,748 
21,910 9,596 12,471 
13,031 ti 24/570 21,803 
"644 i 
: 16,805 53,406 53,506 
ae es an Ba 
tre ee 9,688 37,504 35,796 
34,087. ig 25,5 24/869 
4 6,956 7,068 || Monroe 3 , 36,141 
15,791 Montgomery 15,703 15,009 
. Woods T94 || Neshoba. . 27,882- 26,691 
9.3: 19,227 Newton.... 24,249 22,910 
31.797 Noxubee.... 25,669 25,560 
#X 19,326 || Oktibbeha. 22, 1Bt 19,119 
eae ee Ross 19.125 19,405 ~ 
ae 17,003 || Perry 9292 8,197 
i Pike 35,002 32,201 
ee gat aes 
130,616 Ile Lacs 15,558 14,076 || P iss... 27,191 25,304 
eget 28.065 || Rankin 27/934 20,353 
et urray 15,060 Scott. 23,144 20,914 
35'982 * -18:282 =: 16,550 15,433 13,877 
7108 les . Simpson... 22'024 20,897 
100;085 : 14,746 14,061 vecees 9 28,408) 1405 } 
5,159 ed i ates 51,006 unflower. ero? 68/304 ’ 
"eo ee fie 
4°798 Dew) 2be TO oee ai... 19,880 18,658 i 
3436 Mech Sg 16818 16,411 
53°110 : 13,544 13,0! Tunica..... 22.600 31 ahs a 
20,863 Dake. 7413 : Al 747534 18,871 ; 
pee s*99'999 20.6 “I 391595 35,785 . 
’ att Be 


_ _ MISSISSIPPI—Continued _ 


: { States and ‘ { 
_ Counties 19405 te 


MISSOURI 
_ State total. 3,784,664 
“Ada al 20/246 


12,606 
Bi Clarion! . 25,562 
H : ’ | 


St. Clair. . 


13,146 — 
| St. Francois. 35,950 
‘St. Loui 274,230 5 


816,048 


Sennise 
Scotland. ... 


Deer Lodge. 
Fallon. ... 


Fergus. 
Flathead. ..”, 
ee Sooo 


Silver Bow. . 
Stillwater. . 
Sweet 


Yellowstone 
Yellowstone 
Nat'l Pk.. 


NEBRASKA 


5,832 | apne ae f 
zit, 593 || Cass. 


821,960 


35 | 
16,741 


537,606 


6,654 
8,543 
9,006 
2,738 
12, 571 


Phelps. ..23. 
Pierce... . 


Webster. 
OLR Lawes 


State total. 


State sinks ® 1,315,834 1,377,963 
Adai 24'576 26,275 


18, 206 || Lin 
1,344 


1, 676 | 
1/584 
14/738 
11,861 


7,169 
5,772 
24,338 
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ie ae - = 
| NEW HAMPSHIRE NEW YORK—Continued NORTH CAROLINA—Cont. , ¥ 
tes and States and ‘States andi). eee . 
a tes and 
punties 1940 1930 Counties 1940 1930 Counties 1940 1930 
as SS ee hee eee 
etotal. 491,524 465,293 || Niagara.... 160,110 149,329 || Pamlico 9,706 9,299 
247328 + 22'623 || Oneida... |. 203°636 198,763 || Pasquotank. 20,56: 19,143 ; 
. 17,710 15,686 : 
9.7 10,66 
5029 «2.2039 os 
61,244 4,4 | 
11874 10,216 Fier, 
oa Hendolpy. a 44,554 36,259 
Be: teed 55D: ‘ chmond .. s 34,016 
43,668 38,580 || Queens ..... 1,297,634 1,079,129 || Robeson... 76,860 66,512 
‘ 24,286 || Rensselaer.. °121,834 119,781 |} Rockiagham 57,898 51,083 : 
i “NEW JERSEY Richmond.. 174,441 1581346 || Rowan..... 69,206 56,665 : 
a Rockland... 74,261 59,599 || Rutherford. 45,577 40,452 ol 
te total. 4,160,165 4,041,334 || St. Lawrence Sampson... 47,440 40,082 , 
tlantic.... 124,066 '124'823 || Saratoga... ; 20,174 
’ 409,646 | 364,977 || Schenectady 30/216 
97,013 93,541 || Schoharie. .. 290 
. 39,749, 
1,568 > 
97589 
Bieecce 164 
40,975 
84787 
ie'ssie a 
15,165 
g3.0n3 f q 
th a is'ol0 : 
74.390 65,132 , : 
29,632 27.830 NORTH CAROLINA Thats 4 4 
328,344 305,209 || State total. 3,571,623 3,170,276 NORTH DAKOTA ‘ 
: 50,18i 49,319 Alamance. fa 97,427 42, 140 State total. 641,935 680,845 ; 
> Te 4 "i AMS ..cee * Oy 
NEW MEXICO Barnes...., «17,814 = 18,804 
Benson..... 12,629 13,3274. be 
Billings. .... 2,531 3,140. we 
Bottineau... 13,253 © 14,853 
Bowman.... 860 5,119 
Beaaes Burke... 653 . 9,99) 
Burleigh. 22,736 19,769 
ASS... 52,849 48,735 | 
Cavalier.... 12,923 14, 
° Dickey..... 69 10,8 
20,050 Divide. .:.. v6 9, i 
8,646 Duon.,.... 8,376 9, 
4.374 Eddy..:... 3 5,7 6,346 i 
: 4821 Emmons...- 11,699 . 12,467 
ies. iS. 21,154 1 Foster. ..... : 6,353 
incoln..... 8,557 Catawba... Golden 
6.457 6'247 || Chatham... 24,726 Valley. . 3/498 4 
23611 201643 || Cherokee... 18,813 + 16,151 || Grand Forks 34,518 31,956 , 
10,98] 10.322 || Chowan.... 11,572 = 11,282 || Grant..-... 8,2 10,134 
10,522 9,779 |} Clay....7 .. 6,405 5,434 || Griggs. ..... 5,318 6,889 
72111 10,828 || Cleveland... 58,055 51,914 || Hettinger. .. TAST 8796 
25°352 21.381 || Columbus.. 45,663 37,720'|| Kidder 6,692 / 8,03 i 
141549 11,109 5 10,298 ~ 11,517 
13/898 cfs 8,0) 
1 14,034 15,439 ! 
984 9,621 
81426 9,709 > 
16/082 17,991" 
4 9,516 ‘ 


prance... 
Union...... 
enci 


3 see 


NEW YORK 
State total.13,479,142 12,588,066 

a Ay...-. 221,315 ~ 211,953 
Alle . 39,681. 38,025 
1,394,711 1,265,258 
165,749 147,022 

2,652 2/398 


Graham .... ; as Ff 
Granbille. .. 29,344 28,723 ANSOM ...,. 10,061 10,983 
Greene..... 18,548 A Renville.... i UF 
Guilford..:. 153,916 133,010 aac 

Halifax. .... 56,512 

Harnett .... 
Haywood... 
Henderson.. 
Hertford. ... 


OHIO 


Belmont.... 
Browt. ..<+s 
Butler. 


see08 


Cham . 


é 


=.) 482 
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OHIO—Continuea 


States and 


(o} Ta ais 
Clermont. . 
Clinton. . 
Columbiana. 
eonncion.. 
Crawford. 


Guernsey .. 
et aia 
Hancock. . 


‘Vinton... 2! 


Counties 


1940 


1930 


11,573 
‘Wairen.... 29,894 
Washington. 43,537 
50,521 
25,510 
51,796 
19,218 
OKLAHOMA 
Sane total. 2, 336,434 2, ape 040 
Adair...J. 15,7 
Alfalfa...., 14,129 
Atoka... 52. 18,702. 
=“ _ Beaver... ,648 
a Beckham = 22,169 
bs Blaine. ..... 18,543 
: 138 
z 41,567 
P 27/329 
43,292 
7 21,030 
eo ‘a 28,358 
Ae Simarron.. 654 
" ‘Gleveland.” 27,728 
U Coal... 2,811 
C acess oF 38,988 
; Cotton. 2/884 
. pee: : 21,083 
Rp wercok 2.3 *, 65,503 
-Custer.. | > 3,068 
, Reware qeees 
eWwey ..... ‘ 


ih 


OKLAHOMA—Continued — 


States and 
Counties 


1940 1930 


= 
on 
_ 
ix) 
co. 


Pittsburg... 
Pontotoc.., 
Pottawa- 
tomie.... 
Pushmataha 
Roger Milis . 
Rogers ee 1,078 


2,428 

7 

14, 17,005 

Woodward ., 16.270 - 15,844 
OREGON 


Seece ae 1,089,684 
18,297 


*21,124 
20,047 
28,373 

3,33 
3,257 
14,749 

21,96 
8 3,467 
Grant..... 3 6,380 5,940 
Harney...., 5,37: 5,920 
Hood ie 11,580 8,938 
Jackson, . 36,213 32,918 
Jefferson. . 2,042 2,291 
Josephine. . 16,301 11,498 
2,407 


Klamath... 
Lake, 


ay ,989 85: 
sears 2,321 9 
FRR OOK 12,263 11,824 
Umatilla. . 26,030 1899 
Union, A 17,399 17,492 
Wallowa, 7,623 7,814 

. Wasco. .... 13,069 12,646 
Washington, 39,19. 30,275 
Whee ites 2,974 2,799 
Yamhil 26,336 22,036 

PENNSYLVANIA 
State get! | 9,900,180 9,631,350 
Adam: 4 34/128 
‘Avlecheuy. sas au, a nye a att 
tee eaver £ 186 05 148 a3 
‘ver > 
Bedford .: 40,809 


PENNS ¥YLVANIA — Conti ps 


tates and 

Counties 1940 93f 
241,884 231. 

140,358 139, 

7 49, 
107,715 96, 
7,09 ‘ i 
213,459 208, 5 
85: 5, 
61,735 63,:, 
52,608 46," 
Chester..... 135,626 126,¢, 
Clarion. . 38,410,  34,. 
Clearfield... ; 92,094 86," 
Clinton. . 34, 557 32,2, 
Columbia. . 51,413 48,8 
Crawford... 71,644 62, 
Cumberland “ 74,806 68,2, 
Dauphin.... 177,410 165.2 
Delaware... 310,756  280,%, 
fo eee S 443 33,4, 
BPIGNS css cee 180,889 175.2 
Fayette.... 200,99 198.5, 
Forest. ..... 5,79 5,1, 
Eranklin 69,378 65,0, 

Fulton 10,673 9, 
Greene... _! 671 40 
Huntingdon 41,836 39,0) 
Indiana. .... 79,854 75,8, 
Jefferson... ,090 52,1 
uniata. . 15,373 14,6 
Lackawanna 301,243 810,28 
Laneaster.,. 212,504 19658 
Lawrence... 96,877 97,8 
Lebanon. 72,641 67,2 
high . 177,533 1726 
pe eh 441,518 4451 
Bee -~ 93,633 93,4 
Me Some 56,673 55, Il 
Mercer. . 101,039 99,2 
Mifflin. ..., 99) 40,2 
Monroe. .... 29,802 28, 2: 
Tcubecmer: 289,247 265,8% 
Montour. . 15,466 “14,5 

North- ; 
ampton 168,959. 169,3¢ 


0,2! 
9 
<i} 7,51 if 
Susquehanna 33,89 33,85 
oga.. 5,004 , 31,83 
24 17,4 
63,22 
41/4 
"28/44 
and. ...., 03,411 294.9 
Wyoming. .. 16.702 15,53 
ORES 178,022 . 167, Ls 
RHODE ISLAND 
State total. 713,346 687,41 
Bristol... . 25,548 25,03 
Rte oes 2OL1 $1, 3S 
Providence. _550'se¢  siaie 
rovidence. ' 03) 
Washington. ~ 32/493 29/38 


SOUTH CAROLINA _ 
| Gtate total, 1,899,804 1,738,7 
Abbeville. 221931 * 23° 3a! 


/ Charleston. . 
Geese: es 
Chesterfield, 
Clarendon .-, 
Colleton. . 
parlagton, 5 


Dorohesiar. 
ieee 
Fairfield. . 
Florence. . 


tae Ves Lee ee oe 


a ‘United State 


UTH GAROLINA—Cont'd 


1949. 1930, 
32,913 82,070 
3,542 27,980 
44,185 42,094 
he... 24/908 24/09 
35,994 36,494 
10,367 11,471 
ae 107 27,221 
33,281 31,634 
33,577 34,681 
512 33,368 
63,707 63,864 
Pease 7,111 33,709 
104,843 87,667 
17,192 18,148 
127,733 116,323 
52,463 45,902 
31,360 30,920 
41,011 34,914 |} 
ees 58.663 53,418 |} 
; SOUTH DAKOTA 
Statetotail. 642,961 692/849 
42 80 
387 7,139 
ote Se 19.648 22,917 
3,983 4,590 
10,241 11,737 
Brookings. . 16,560 16,847 
‘Brown... .. 991676 31,458 || 
Brule... .... 6,195 7,416 
1,853 1,931 
Se aS. 8,004 es) 
5,033 5,629 
13,449 16,703 | 
SER 8,955 11,022 
9,592 10,088 || 
17,014'1 17,457 
6,75: 9.535 
6,023 5,353 
15,336 16,821 
13,565 14.606 
$450 8,732 
5,709 6,476 | 
348 ‘ 7.228 
7,314 8.712 
A 8,741 
5,168 6,895 
0,552 10,729 
9,554 11,420 
3,515 4.679 
7,562 8,299 
ar 7,166 9AR5 
5, * 6,131 
3,010 3,589 
6,624 7,009 |) 
12,668 904 
PSs 3,113 | 
1,955 
4,752 
ayes 2,509 177 
10,831 
Cae 12,412 y 
19,093 | 
13,171 
5,045 
9,793 
8,353 
8, 
9,735 
4,107 
6,836 
57,697 
341 
23,799 
Sen 4,614 
15,887 
5,7. 
5,3! 
12,527 
195 
5,714 
9,937 
13,270 
11,675 
ashabaugh fee 
Vashabaug f 
E 1,789 1,827 
7 Bank se. 16,725 716,589 
- Ziebach.... 2,875 4,039, 
TENNESSEE 
tate total. 2,915,841 2,616,556 
: 26, 19,722 
23,151 21,077 
11,976 11,237 
~8,35i ye 
41,116. 33,989 
\ 28,498 . 22,870 
1,13 26,827 
9,8 ; 


oy, bee ‘ hee ; ; 


s—Population by States and Counties 
TENNESSEE—Continued ~ 
States and . 

Counties 1940 1930 
Carroll : 25,978 26.132 
Carter! .. 0. 5,127 29,223 
Cheatham... 928 9,025 
Chester. .... 11,124 ° 10,603 
cl rne. 24,657 24,313 
a ee 10,904 9,577 
Cocke...... 24,083 21,775 
Coffee. oo o5 18,959 16,801 
Crockett. ... 17,330 17,359 
Cumberland 15,592 11,440 
Davidson... 257,267 222,854 
Decatur..., 0,261 10,106 

.58 14,213 

. 18,491 

192 31,405 

r 28,891 

; 11,036 

3,892 21,796 

: ,O28 

¥ 28,016 

235 12,737 

. 35,119 

* 9,717 

8,611 16,616 

M 159,497 

Hancock. ... 11,231 9,673 

Hardeman. . 23,590 22,193 

Hardin..... 17,806 16,213 

Hawkins.... 28,523 24,117 

Haywood... 27,699 26,063 

Henderson., 19,220 17,655 

Brenry ....,. 25,877 26,432 

Hickman... 14,873 13,613 
Houston... 6,432 5,55. 

Humpbreys. 12,421 12,039 

Jackson. ... 15,082 13,589 

Jefferson. ... 18,621 17,914 

Johnson , 12,998 2,209 

Knox.. 178,468 155,902 

Lake... e 11,235 10,486 

Lauderdale. 24,461 23,406 

Lawrence, 28,726 26,776 

ee 5,849 5,258 

Lincoln 27,214 25,422 

Loudon. 19,838 17,805 

MeMinn. 30,781 29,019 

MeNairy 20,4: 9,901 

Macon. 14,904 13,872 

Madison. 54,115 51,059 

Marion... 19,1 17,549 

Marshall 16,030 15,574 

Maury .. 40,357 34,016 
Meigs...... 6,393 6,127 
Monroe.... soaie Seen 
Montgomery 2 £ 
Moore. : 4,093 4.037 

15,242 13,603 
30,978 29,086 
883 18,079 
7,535 7,147 
6,213 5,615 
15,473 5,686 
26,250 23,759 
16,353 13,871 
27,795 24,477 
29,046 28,191 
33,604 32,286 
15,966 14,080 
5,038 4,047 
23,291, 20,480 
5%250 306,482 
16,148 15,473 
13,549 13,278 

69,085 51,08’ 
32.719 » 28,622 
281036 27,498 

6,11 62 
14,128 , 12,678 
9,03) 11,371 
4,090 3,516 
19,764 20,209 
51,631 45,805 
13,638 2,134 
29,498 29,262 
15,983 5,543 
22,845 


TEXAS 


State total. 6,414,824 5,824,715 
Anderson... 37,092 34,643 
Andrews. . 1,277 736 
Angelina. 32,201 + 27,803 
Aransas. .... 469 2,219 
Archer..... 7,5 9,684 
Armstrong. 2,495 3,329 
Atascora. . - 19,275 15,654 
Austin. ..... 7,3 18,860 
Bailey % 6,318 5,186 
Bandera.... 4,234 3,784 
Bostrop.... 21,610 23,888 
Baylor..... 7,755 7,418 
Bea 3. sakn 16,481 15,721 


Pi’ * = at FY 


TEXAS—Continued 
States and 
Counties 1940 1930 
—— + 
Belles scot 50,030 
Bexar::2 22, 338,176 292,533 
Blanco t S42 
Borden 1,396 1,505 
Bosque... .. 15,761 15,750 R 
Bowle....., 208 563 
Brazoria, 27,069 23,054 
Brazos. .... 26,977 21,835 
Brewster 6,478 6,624 
Briscoe 4,056 5,590 
Brooks...., 6,362 5,901 
Brown...... 25,924 26,382 
Burleson... . 18,334 19,848 
Burnet... ., 10,771 10,355 — 
Caldwell. ... 24,893 31,397 
Calhoun., . 5,911 5,385 
Callahan, 11,568 12,785 
Cameron 83,202 7,540 
Camp. 10,285 10,068 © 
Carso’ 6,624 °* +745 
Cass J... E 33,496 30,030 
Castro. ....4 4,631 4,720 
Chambers. . 7,511 5,710 
Cherokee... 43,970 43,180 
Childress.) 12,149 «16,044 | 
Clay <.i3 yx 12,524 14,545 
Cochran. 3,735 963 
Goke..<s5 45 B2 3 
Coleman. 20,571 23,669 | 
Gollin. i... 7,190 6,180 — 
Collings- Fie 
worth 10,331 |. 14,461 — 
Colorado. . 7,81 9,129- 
Comal...... 12,321 1,984 - 
Comanche. 9,245 18,430 _ 
Concho.... 6,192 7,645 
Cooke 24,909 24,136 
Coryell 20,226 - 19,999 
Cottle. 7,079 9,395. 
Crane. . 2,841 2,224 
Crockett. 2,809 2,590 
Crosby ..... 10,046 11,023 
Culberson. . i; : ween 
ah - ¥ 
325,691 © 
13,573 
5,979 
13,138 
32,822, — 
eat ; 
S'528 
i 
pa 
34,156 
_ 3,958, 
2,764 
53,936 — 
131,597 — 
20,804 ; 
38,771 - 
S0708 
18,563 
12,4 Ph 
fate ath 
. 29,718 
i: } 
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TEXAS—Continued 2 REAR Cen eer 
Ss States and , 
Counties 1940 1930 Counties 1940 1930 
unt,...... 48,79 49,016 || Sutton,..., 3,977 2,80 
uteningon, 19,069 1h e468 Swisher, . anbane ofits 
Trion,.... 1,968 2,040 || ‘Tarrans, rer! Gt 
Peles 10,206 8,048 Taylor 44, 14% A, 
11,720 10,980 |} ‘Terrell 2,952 #08 
Se 17,491 17,004 Torry... 24+ 11,160 8 
2,876 /800 || Throck~ ; ¢ 
329 133,391 morton,,, 4,275 iy 5 
449 4.919 |} Titus 19,228 16,00¢ 
20,239 18456 || Tom Green; 39/802 «8808? 
30,88: $3,817 || Travia, 1,058 (L177 
23,378 24/933 || Trinit 18,705 13,637 
19,248 23,316 yler. 11,948 Borage 
$8,308 40,905 || Upshur 26,178 r+ 
080 4,97 Upton 4,297 Be 68 
700 70 Uvalde 18,246 12,945 
4,413 8,851 |} Val Verde... 16,463 14,924 
11,650 10,151 1,155 Bois 
064 4,119 10 
1,066 1,198 i A a3 
4,538 4,980 9.014 
18,844 12}451 “hb 
10,090 17,268 25,394 
50,425 48,529 42,1 a8 
17,606 17,452 29,081 
9,167 | 8,67 1 BE55 
8,008 8,22 74,416 
25,485 97,050 24,579 
Lee. 12,751 13,30 10,499 
eon 17,783 19,898 1,60 44,146 
Libe 24,541 19,868 Ison... . 17,066 17,606 
LAmesbone., 83,781 39,497 || Winkler 6,141 6,784 
' 3,764 4,512 || Wise....., ’ 19,074 19,178 
0,799 #056 || Wood.....) 24,360 24,183 
ONG 61538 || Yoakum... : 5,354 1,268 
285 195 |} Young....., 19,004 ,128 
51,782 $9,104 Zapata... .. 8,916 S67 
11031 12'372 avalos... 11,603 10,349 
13,208 13,883 UTAH i 
te oat State total, 550,310 507,847 
12,029 12,227 5,014 $198 
11,457 10,871 18,882 17,810 
5,556 5,785 29,797 27,424 
5,378 5,511 18,459 17,798 
20,006 17,678 564 411 
‘. 10,071 oAs0 16,784 16.08 
; Biante 16,106, 18,98 8,958 8,268 
Monard..,. / 4,521 4,447 7,072 7,042 
aie and... 11,721 3.006 5,253 4,642 
seeds: 98,120 87,915 2,070 ots 
MBs sey 705 att 8,331 7,227 
Mitohell.. (1477 141 i 7.392 8805 
ontag 20,442 19,15 2,561 2.285 
ont 28,055 14,588 9,618 9,045 
4,461 1.558 2,011 2.536 
9810 10,08 2,208 1,956 
A094 ‘S13 2,028 18738 
85,892 30/290 21,823 194,102 
51,308 00,507 . 4712 3.4 
18,700 1252: 16,068 160 3 
17,309 19,328 12,112 i, 
reve 51,779 S714 9,527 
4.213 Baad , 9133 0418 
1,885 1.404 |} © 9,808 2.088 
17,882 15,149 |] Utah... ., 57,882 49,021 
18,456 17,576 || Wasaten, .,, 5,754 5,686 
22,518 24, a3 Washing to 9,269 7,420 
20,482 18,759 || Wayne... ., 2,34 2,067 
5,890 5.869 |] Wober...5.. | Se714 52,172 
683 17 385 VERMONT 
54265 © 40 State total, 359,231 359,611 
10,925 To ved Addison, . 17, O44 17 Sas 
7.834 7114 |} Bonningfoh, —23}286 —a1'6a5 
7,185 7,071 |} Caledonia. , 4,320 27,253 
1907 = 0a8 |} Ghittenden, "008 «47'4 4 
2,420 meet Reasex...... 6,490 4 
29,769 .923 |] Franklin. \: 20.601 07, 
006 6,407 || Grand Isle,, 3,802 a 
10,888 7601,|| Lamoltle, > y L038 10; 
22sh 1,45? |} Orange... 17) 16,698 
25,710 2 nase Orleans, ... QL 71S 28,086 
£93! 6. Rutland ,.., 45,058 48,458 
Hee Gee || Mine ee 
O80 11,998 |} Windsor.) "87/863 arate 
Ae val 19,47) VIRGINIA 
oF uae i { State total, 2,677,773 2.621.852 
1LW2 r \ Albemarle, , tae Seer 
BONS Alleghany * 2888 rAss 
igs 13,1 Amelia...) S495 "O79 
6219 Rese Amherst, ., , 20,273 Igy 
29,235\- 28,69 An attox 9.020 x 
2,026) Ca 4 {| Arthngton.., 57,040 3851 
3 a wa 3 
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United States--Poptulation by States and Counties 
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- Sr a aa SEL ese eee Cane 
VIRGINIA—Continued WEST VIRGINIA—Continued __WISCONSIN—Continued | 


| States and ‘ 7 States and States and 
_ Counties 1940 1930 Counties 1940 1930 Gauinties 1940 1930 


paces 19,400 15,245 21,658 
6,461 6,839 513 
, 32,749 22,247 se ane 
10,066 6,819 15,206 
5,898 6,382 10,923 
: 628 
8,768 7,232 : 
8,679 11,327 8,805 441 STOsse. .. 
“Lynchburg... 44,541 40,661 38,520 35,878 || Lafayette... 
= Martinsville 10,080 + 7,705 12,974 11,836 || Langlade... 


31,572 28,511 || Lincoln... , 


37,067 4 10,813 9,816 || Manitowoc, 
144,332 129,710 82,911 78,567 || Marathon, . 
30,631 8,564 16,598 16,124 || Marinette. . 
745 45,704 16,762 15,780. || Marquette... 
990 6,22 195,619 157,667 || Milwaukee.. 
193,042 182,929 22,271 1,7 Soe 
287 69,206 22,886 
67,768 
8,038 7,857 354 
13,337 11,990 68,683 
11,343 10,271 40,189 
22,270 
3,942 3,778 68,289 
12,095 10,855 rt 
: (a) Population Bristol City, Sul- oe 
“livan County, Tenn., 1940, 14,004; 51,252 


13,577 11,949 a eo. 
8,743 8,406 || Rock.. 
24,070 ~~ 20,686 || Rusk. . 
73,115 72,077 || St. Cr 
884 60 || Sauk 


4930, 12,005. 


; WASHINGTON 
Be State total. 1,736,191 1,563,396 
Adams 6. 


0, 9,6' ae 
Sane 7718 6,692 6,545 || Sawyer... 1.) 
12'053 10°952 13,906 14,555 || Shawano... * 
"412 31,634 30,416 29,043 || Sheboygan.. 
ana 39 19,511 16,737 || Taylor..... , 
49° 852 40'316 86,687 072 || Trempeleau. 
5549 5395 30,259 25,049 || Vernon... .2 
ares. erase : 15,594 || Vilas... . 1: 
eiee B06 20:787 . 19,478 || Walworth. 
4701 4'292 20,409 20,468 || Washburn... 
sect 6.307 6.137 19,919 19,114 Washington. 
osu? 3602 13,173 13,374 || Waukesha. 


12,559 12,785 |} Waupapa... 


as 05 | Wiha, 
, nnebago. 
or eo ag co 181080 14’216 || Wood... 
Siataeee Gk | "some 
: 62,399 - 56,521 || State total 250,742 225 65... 2 
ag RI go.7re 008 || Albay. Se eS 
2 FTL. 5 Bape 
41°38 40.034 tal. OPS 06 Cpbel 1Sb44 Re A 
a ‘ is 7,587 2,939,0 Carbon. : ? 
11,361 11,876 || State total. 3.137449 "8,003 || Converse 6631 7145 
gan 34380 anes anon 16,095 18/290 ne 
, emon 16, k H. 
Oreille. 16 7,155 Bayfeld fea 15,006 || Goshen..... 12,207 - 1,754 
B 5% Hot Springs. 4,607 5A76 
ie 16,090 330 || Johnson... 4/980 4816 | 
a Boe ‘Laramie..,. 33,651 26,845 
Lincoln. .... 10,286 10,8 ie 
Natrona... 23,858 24,272 | ry 
Niobrara... 5,988 47230 
Park.....2. 10,976 | 8207) 
Platte...... 013. 9,695 
Sheridan.... 19,255 16875 
aa Sublette.... ate aes ners, 
t J Sweetwater. h t nny 
ead i ; Teton... 2543 2003 
Whitman... , 


_ Yakima.... 

WEST VIRGINIA |. rere a7 

“State total. 1,901,974 1,729,205. 69,883 ||, Weston. 
be ae dR 630 i : - 40.63' 38.46 Pk. (part) 

UNITED STATES POPULATION, CLASSIFIED BY GROUPS 


CYT} i960 1920 1910 


No, | Pope |pNug| Role [ene ES 


Urban Territory 


Places fated Places| lation |Places| lation |Places 


it 15,910, are 4 10,145,088 ee 174, 


7,200] 465 

97,156} 715 

717,590) 1,255 

- 20,707) 3,032 
25 d 

. 2748) 9820) 2 108 4 se [& 


soeeee 


429,326 
52,748,989] 287 Ete 763. 775} =: 228)28, 
1, O77 32. 715, 897) 382 ante 752 44, 804, 443! 597 ane 
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4 Of s. Civilian Population, March 1, 1943, by: States 


United States—Population; Civilian: to the Square Mile ay 


1.2; (1910)'30,9; (1930) 


; Source: United States Bureau of the Censtis ae 
ESTIMATED POPULATION OF THE U. S., INCLUDING ARMED FORCES ABROAD PA) | 
3 . since Estimated /incrosse A epee 
Estimated | Increase in Since stimated | Increase 7 
i i April 1940 Date ulation | preceding |April 194 
Be oh Population | ereread, Avett 1920) Be month umber 
> © Kpr- 1, 1940 Octliaese 135,171,674 182,329 | 3,502,396 
‘ fa Wee a) Pg eae Nov. 1....| 135,348/025 176,351 | 3,678,756 
NEESER A Ud aes oo (Peed 135,501,750 | 153,725 | 3\83i47e 
2 :630  ‘|- 2,283,950 re | 
i 116197 2,400,147 ||Jan. 1 135,645,969. 144,219 3,976,694 
110,399 2,510,546 ||Feb. 135,791,068 145,099 4,121,7 E 
120,988 2,631,534 ||Mareh 1 135,923,592 132,524 4,254,311 
114,940 2,746,474 |/April 1 136,065,926 142,334 4,396,651) 
112,448 2,858,922 ||May 1 136,199,862, 133,936 4,530, 5878 
136,727 2,995,649 || June 136,339,318 139,456 4,670,042) 
tae Caer 134,819,248 154,324 3,149,973: |/July 1... 136,485,262 145,944 4,815,987%) 
Sept. 1 134,989,345 170,097 3,320,070 
ite eas 
; » Diyisi _| Macch 1, Region, Division, | March 1,| Region, Division, March i} 
f Reelons eats eas 1943 Vand State 1943 Pa State 1943 . 
Pa. Tz i ; 
‘Wnited States:..... 28,231,363 Michigan. >)....... 5,282,307; Tennessee. ....,.. 2,858,525 
Ee seates Faeries er Taredl eT See aga 2,056,860), Alabama. << 22...- 278518 
Regions: ; 2 ississippi. .. 2... :030, 
_ Northeastern States) 34,387,154 Re Nriaissaene oe ..| 2,541,000|West So. Central; 
N. Central States. |. 38,508,696]! Towa... 12217; 2;308,748| Arkansas...... .-| 1,816,804 
,  Bouth............ seaerett | Missouri. 1 iiacital age Zsa © Teuisidiae ee Ti. |  2'3839559%8 
est... 2-2... 14,506,202]! North Dakota... 41,395) Oklahoma........ 2; 100,52) 
ae i he Cmieate Ration Texas.; 2. 22006 * 6,341,45) 
CDTA@SK@, .... 60.0% 
os 5 Mountain | 
a } Kanmsas.........., 1,707,262)" \rontana.... 478,971 
z Sonth Atlantic: ' ddahow, .t 2. ; 67, 56/6 
695'696 oe PAP y ets ; Banicce HE een Pane rae 
A ’ arylanGds pes. : " . Colorado, ... E i 
Connecticut... ...| “ 15758,963)) Virginia... 07012 * ,769,722] ' New Mexico 496,161 
Middle Atlantic: District of- Columbia. 833,720| Arizona.....,. 578,754 
New York.>...... 12,684,378 West Virginia..... Li748\851 | Mitah hee ees 585,06 
’ Néw Jersey....... 4,103,454|| North Carolina....| 3,424,954] Nevada Pst es 136, 
. Pennsylvania. .,.. 9.457,755 South Carolina... . 1,831,553 Pacific: 
aes st Coes O26 223| Washington "|. 1,848,254 
cae 6,822,021 OAR aes iene) 2:080,003) Sean 1,152/49¢ 
o> Sea peae 3,396,878||East So. Central: California. ......,| 7,471,229 
Rereisthia: za0 se 7,622,739 Kentucky... ......| 2,607,673 
ESTIMATED CIVILIAN POPULATION OF U.S. NOV. 1, 1943 z 
States — States a : 
2,276,876)|Nev........ 130,687)18S. Dik... 544,86 
1,678;,722)N. He... 453,333|/Tenn. 2,818,223 
2,549,108/|Ne J... 4,080,485)||Texas. -. 2... 6,259; 58 
2,316,681||N. M....... 90,119]}|/Utah. . 1.2. . 83,57. 
782, S121 N. Ye. on ce 12,442,784/|Vt-......... 316,072 
1,982;947)/N.'C.. acs 346,987/|Va.. 2.22... 2,769, 82% 
4,093,072/|IN. D.. .... *536,510||/Wash. »..... 1,90 ae 
5,377,329||Ohio... 22! 6,828,352||W. Va...... 5732) 35t5 
2,525,958)| Okla tot oG: 1,987,941||Wise 02 2. 2,945.35 
,996, GES «sae ace 172, FOR ewe 235, 
3,524, 7901|Pa. eo... 9,273,242]| | 4. 
470,033)/R. I... 22.2. ,616)| ‘Total...., 127,307,88¢ 
1,E76,0230N8.'C> 5 eee 1,789,662 i 
The table immediately above does not include armed forces abroad. The Secretary'of War in 
pene, 1944, in a public statement said there were approximately 10,000,000 men in the armeég 
orces,. < , & 
are p . 2 me | 
_ Number of Inhabitants Per Sq. Mile in U. S.—Land Area) Only: 
tnt P a Source: United States Bureau @of the Census Ser | 
The areas and population of Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico in 1900,-1910 and 192 ame 
Hawaii in 1890, and of Indian Territory in 1860, 1870, and 1880; are not considered, 0, of Alaska =| 
State é 1900 1920 1940 ||State - 1900 1920 1940 }||State 1900 1920 1940 
35.7) 45.8). 55.5/|La...../ 30.4 39.6] 52.3 ‘ y 
‘I 4 elas Maine..| 23:2 25.7] 27:3 3 7a] te 
baal 2. 4,.4)"Md..... 119.5 145.8 184.2 140.6 
25.0 33.4 37.0||Mass. 349.0 479.2 545.9 277.5 
9.5 22.0 44.1||Mich, 42.1 63.8 92.2 401.6 
5.2 9.1 10,8||Minn, 21, 29.5 34.9 44.0) 
188.5} 286.4) 348.9!|Miss,. 33.5 38.6 46.1 \  p2 
Del 94.0 113.5 134.7||Mo..... 45.2 49,5, 54.6 ' 48.5 
iy D 4,645.3] 7,292.9/10,870.3 |Mont 14 3.8 3.8}' 11.6 
j 9.6 A 35.0'|Neb. 13.0 16.9 17.2 3.4 
Ga ae 37.7 49.3 53.4|| Nev A ai 1.0 87.7 
i f 23.9 GOIN ore ae N. 45.6 49.1 54.5 46.1 
Tdaho.. 1.9 6.2 6.3)|N. J 250.7; 420.0} 553.1 7.3) ° 
\ E 86.1 115.7} § 141.2/|N. 1.6 2.9 4.4 39.9 
nD - 70.1 81.3 94.7 N. 152.5 217.9] 281.2 87.4 
I é 40.2 43.2 46.3) /N. 38.9 52.5 72.7 19} >). 

Rie 18.0 21.6 21,9)|N. 4.5 9.2 9.2 ees ial b hase 
aig 53.4 60.1! 70.8)/Ohio.. . 102.1! 141.4) 168.0 ee 25.6)¢ 35.51. 1, 44.20 
Number of inhabitants per sq. mile in 0. 8, (1790) 4.8; (1800) 6.1: (1810) 4.9. leone an 

(1840) 9,7; (1850) 7.9; (1860) ou do; Caaee) 16.9: (1890) dnd: Cldigy 39 ge Pies Vitae 
st oe 


‘ ’ Se: . 
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ee we tk ’ e 
U. S. Population; Age by Single Years, Color, Sex. 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census; data are for 1940 
White - Nonwhite 
Male 


White Nonwhite 
Male 


a) a 


Age 


‘| Female ; Female Female 


Seu Ren2eEe 


wow 
mom 


eae 
RSSwS: 
mob 

WO 

Ss fn hes 


mt rn pf 


8 COoSSSSO 
ra 
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Pet eh CT tet pad fk tt ft 


59. 
76,904 


7 ye 3 
. "72 759, 75,19 : 
a 4: rt 679,083) 66,712] 66,362 


Age of White Population, United States : 

SM : Source: United States Bureau of the Census ‘ 5 

«= |. Total White Population 7 ape boos bakoral White Population _ mee’ 
meh iy ty pa tecteee 7a nas ee ee 


Number 
1930 


Percent 
1940 | 1930 


: 


fe 
HONip ND OO WOeniPONCONIENhD 


+ MOON SAR AIty 0 R109 00% 00 


10. 


=e 


BISSABSSRSVVES 


ROWVWOOIB GID MaINI00. 900001 
RRNIEIRMADS ADDS wor 
+ SCODWUWDMONWNINANWBOwo 


ESSSSESSSSESSS 
om nNwepuoirmesde 


9? 


t reported =i, 
: ; ; sarage 695,815| 55,922,528|100 .0|100.0 
118,701,558/110,286,740|100.0/100.0|| All ages....| 59,695,815] 55,922.52 00 

| | 26.9|.....]..-.-|[Mediamage...) ° 29.6 BTA eee deeeee 


J 


x ‘ ‘ 


% ; 
U. S. Population, Male and Female, by States 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census; data are for 1940 


All Classes White All Classes 


States Male Female Male Female || States 


Ala, ...| 1,899,901) 1, 433, 060) 926,996] 922,101 
Cea vd $091) 219,958] 206,834 


Male Female Male 


61,341 48,906 57,984 
244,909] 246,615| 244/608 


,055 87 782 
Mont, . rt 009 ALT 5 3 Total] 66,061,592)65,607,683|59,541,380 58,850,66 


U. S. POPULATION; ‘URBAN, RURAL, WHITE, NATIVE, FOREIGN- BORN 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census; data are for 1940 


White and non-white ; i White r 
epee Rural Total ; Mehra od Nat’lized | _Alieng 
pice Mg AE RS ATE Ba TS in , 
‘Alabama, . 1,977,020} 1,849,097 11,957 7,568 

- Arizona 280 426,792 36,837 11,947 
‘Arkansas. . 1,517/477| 1,466,084 7,69 4,88 
California, : 2/005,122] 6.596.763 870,893] 473/042 
COlOVRdOy sigs a 5s | 1,106,502 S 5,31 
Connecticut... //...... 551,080| 1,675.40 327,941 176,322 
Delaware, 2.00077! 127;073| ‘230 183 8:89 

P Dist. of Col. -.....1.° 663,001|..,........ 34,014 24,090 

pblOrida ssc) sos. 851,623] 1,381,986 69,861 1361 
yGeotgian fi. 2,049'915| 2.038/278 11,916 7,911 i 
Tdaho.. . 48°165| _'519:2 +11 6,603 
Illinois: ; 2,0871591| 7, 969,373} 699,742] 293" 
‘Indiana. 1,540.084] 3, 110,631 73,105 8; 
Towa... 1,454,037] 2,5: 117,245 86,169 
_ Kansas... 1,047,087| 1,734 51,412 33,982 
| Kentucky. : 1,996,300] 2:63 15,631 432 

Louisiana... 0.0.12. :3883,441] 1,51 27,27. 17,273 
Maire eis)... "169| 8447543 83,641 41/333 

WMaryland........: 0,893} 1,518/481 81,7 801 23.5 
Massachusetts. ... 457,245] 4,257,596, 848,852 503,532 275,531 
Michigan.... 0.7? 1,801,239] 5,039°643 683,030} 429/167] 2143 
atnaenota. 1,402)202] 2! 294,9 7,281 39, 

,_ Mississippi 1,750,914} 1) 5,98: 31654 

| Misso 1/823/968] 3; 114/125 75,449 ; 

- Montana 47,921 540,468 . 642 42,89. 7,4 
‘Nebraska 801,686. 1,297/624 81/853 62,283 ; 
Nevada... 6,956] 104/03 93/43 10,599 184 

_ New. Hampshire 208,299 90,9: 68,296 37,793 
New Jersey........: 765,392} 3,931,087 695,810 446,357 191), 
New Mexico eee , 359,41 é 492 at 124 829 8) 
UNobih Garoitna, 27 ': Barada) ‘a'ser'ese eee Bio] \ 7820008) 868, 

_ North Dakota... ...! 5 510/012 6 oa 464 5e3e2 58,93: 6, 
VOt0.... ’ , 7 0 19, 
Oklahoma 1,456,771] 2/104. 2 "359 399-482 ier 
regon.. | .. 58,009] 1/075,7 87,639 57,548 21, 
Penteyivenis. 8,313,303 9,42 9 973,260! | 8467759 258/962 
South Carolin 1,433°608 1 bea 308 OT 3129 oa 
‘South Dakota, - aA 84874] "B19;0 44,052 84171 43 
Tennes#ee...._ hess 1,888;635| 2,406,906 1/320 6,831 26 
 Bekas. ea 3, 3,438 2,487 5 284,388 75,498] 139'3 
Vermont..." 211"! 4 235,992] 358/806 B1:797|-  48°939 if'38 
Virginia Cee: sare 1,733,098} 2,015,583 87 14,818 628 

- Washington’... *: a 222] 1,698,147 / 203,163 137/328 f 
West Vi reinia tai 1,367,682] 1,784,102 ; ,69 17,02) 
Wyoming, 3.212222! 1By 168 ap rr T8779 eet ee 

ey en ee ee —— \s 
Total U.S. ......| 74,423,702] 57,245,578| 118, 392,040/106,795,732| 11,109,620 [7,177,960 3,189,080. 
Mosliarns those not reported. a \ ’ 

' e urban Population in 1940, was 56.5 per cent of the ot ut : latic 

(30,2 216,168) was 22.9 per cent; the tural non-farm (23, 862,710) was 20.5 per cent se" menian 


“The e urban p mepuistion had increased 7,9 per cent since 1 
930. i 
‘The ee farm pPopulation (1940) was 2 308 8 ey as cme Woe ert 350 in 1930, ¥ 


total populati * 
180 (35.0): 1910 (9.780 tab” oH.) “a. jae eh tees Cho 8); 1860: (29. = 18% am ms 


\ 
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Oi ex x see : 
A hey hg, ‘ h cs y % Ab aks 
lan ap States—Popuiation Cities by Sexes; “American Indian 489 

re » é - , 
Population, Male and Female, Chief Cities *j 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census; data are for 1940 


= 06 80s or eee he WR yy | ee : Total White 
iz : ox ii | 
a More aE Male | Female | Male {Female ||; More Male | Female! Male | Female 
Akron, Ohio.} 121,529] 123,262) 115,4 
wbany. | 6 brace f Minneapolis.| 234,542]. 257,828| 231,736 
anta, ‘Ga. : ; 93,2 ,432 || N.-Bedford.. 


timore.. . : x New Haven. 7 78,977 


ce 3.147 x 2] 384, New York. . 

py. Norfolk, Va. 72 383 50. 

Oakland. See 7 : 141,584 
; Vue 

Omaha..... 2a 


Chattanooga} 61,246] 66,917) 44,202} 47,540 || P 
"Chicago, Ill. |1,681,665|1,715,143|1,547,490/1,567, Pitavan 
217,082] '238,528] 190.3 Portland... . 
Providence. . 
Reading, Pa. 
Richmond, . 
Rochester. 

Sacramen 

St. Louis. 

St. Paul.... 
Salt Lake C. 


Wichita. ... 

Wilmington. 
pk os 016} 52,373 92 ‘ Worcester ; 93,753 
ee et = fs bgt ren re rete 7). 68,127 
Beare oboe oungstown 652 F 77,223 


The American Indian 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


_ State | 1940 | 1930 7940 | 1930 || State | 1940 , 1930 


State 


~ Ps ie 
poo, Fox. Shawnee, Ottawa, Delaware, Gros Ven- re 
tres, Menominee and Potawatomi frie oa 
Athapaskan stock (47,418) includes Apache and 
Navaho tribes. , 4 
Troquoian stock (52,457) takes in Iyoquois, 
Wyandot, Cherokee and Ktowa. rae 
Muskhogean (33,633) includes Chickasaw, Choc- _ 
taw, Creek and Seminole. ft 
Shoshonean (15,985) embraces Bannock, Com- 
anche, Hopi, Paiute, Shoshone, Ute. a < 
Siouan ee )—Grow, Dakota, Mandan, Osage, ~ 
ers. % 
Indi total about 53,000,000 acres. 
In 1887 they had 137,000,000 acres. The chief Indian | 
reservation lands are in Arizona, C wh 4 
ida, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Michi 
Minnesota, Mississip 


The 1940 census states that of the 329,478 native 
Redskins, males numbered 168,964; females, 160,514; 
82.720 of the males were 21 years old and over, a5 

“were 74,017 of the females; urbah Indians totaled 
24,653, of which 13,149 were 21 years old and over? 
-, The 1940 census gave the total of native U. S. 

Indians as 329,478 as against 328,845, a revision 0 
the 1930 total. In- 1940 alien Indians born in the 
Americas outside the United States, “totaled 4,491 

s against 3,552 in 1930. 

“Indians—(1920) 244,437; (1910) 265,683; (1900) 
237,196;. (1890) 248,253. 
_ The American Indians came originally from Asia 
‘nd migrated from the Pacific Coast south and 
ast, according to the Smithsonian Institution at 


gton. ‘ ; 
“The Indian population in 1492 was estimated 
cently at 846,000.. In 1865 there were 294,574. 
‘The Indian population in 1930. consisted of 
,350 males, and 162,047 females. . 
The 1930 censug shows 41 linguistic stocks di- 
vided into 96 tribes; about 35,000 Indians were not 
aAlioaccin stock, to 
ia mquin stock,‘ totaling 40,670 includes 
©, Blackfeet, Cheyenne, Chippewa, Kicka- 


* 
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490 «| United States—Population; Foreign-Born Whites - 


: Country of Birth of Foreign-Born Whites | ee 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census; data are fer 1940 


Fin- Ger- ; HRun- | [rel’d | ; 
; land France] many |Greece| gary | (Eire) | Ital: 
43| 327] 1,530| ° 759] . 280] 308] Le 
a a ee 189} 240] | 17117| 336] 136) = a3)" 
Ariz6na..... Ti 152| _ 2'023 73 235 i 
7,798} 17,696| ~ 71,727] 12,421] 8,401] 27,631] 100,8, 
Golorado 14] "786 ‘o17| ‘1. 666| “2:120| ._g/s. 
Connecticut. eer Heat reel aaa], eee Caaeal meee 
rates 138] ° 71 3/390] 1,863| - 412] 2/326, ae 
461} 1,153] 7'080| 1,643} 1,444] 1/751] 541 
7i| 244) ~y’494), ogi] 169] 417 5 
658] 271 33 \. 2 B45] 00 oF 466 & 
3,331] 7,283] 138/023] 18,498] 21,311] 41,947] 98,91 
195] 1,459] 18,784} " 3,747| 7:738| 2'657| es 
aes 5 892| 35,540] 1/535] 1325] 2’671) gat 
a eo ee eee 
Keatucky.. .. 3 380 , ‘ 7 
i 74} 1,840] © 2,574] 505] 393] 691|—9'gi 
Tt aan 1,195] 219 22) 772 45] 2,688] 3751 
392] | 724) 14,372] 1,686| 1,404 3'007] 10711 
10,696]. 4,688) | 16,531| 15,208] _1'113|1037388) 114°3! 
21,151) 3,364] " 59783] 8/989] 20,593| 8'905| 40/6) 
20,152) 882). 42'047| 1/761] 1,697] 3'530| 5.6! 
42| 152 588] | (286 57] 161] 49 
91} 1,534] 27,882] 2,183] 3,481] 5,582]. 1371 
2,042) "457 "401 379] 2.618] 23) 
34) 307} 21,657] 718} 418} 1514] 39. 
147| 537 738) | 859 324] g'9): 
1,156] _ 230] 1,306 2,945 65] 3,320] 1614 
156] 7,352] 87,692] 5,288] 33,816] 35,830] 169'0. 
67|._ "218 13 7 164] 1/1] 
15,101] 26,373| 316,844] 34,800] 75,254|205,323] ' 584’0 
149 916] 11114 8 211 A 
160| 6,876}. 251; 88 528 : 
4;337| 3,767| _66,373| 10,058] 49,185| 12,876] 65,4 
94] 491 ,032 15 371 Sik 
4,343] 799], 9'883] 1,267) 512] 92,1941 4.99 
1,600} 6,965} 80,111] 10,510) 36,046] 46°331 
504| 1/611 5726| 9874 °174). 10/099 
/S. Carolina. . 20 87 570] 713 32| 713 
S. Dakota... 556, 125] 8,304] 263 164) «573 
_ Tennessee. , ; 22 152 1,477 562 209 326 
eXAS....... 173} 1,233]. 17/970] 1,773] - 737| 2,302 
a Cai 309] "184 53] 11882 78| . '362 
Vermont. |": 443] 137 94, “iss! 169] 904 
Virginia... || 73] 386] —_2;353| 11,2701 5771’ 690 
-- Wasbington.. 9,199] 1,482] 15,470]: 2:476| — 637| 3,758 
. West Virginia 109) "399 7187] 1,915] «3,221| . "45 
'. Wisconsin, . . 4,715] 961) 88.808] 21636). 6.444] 2,936 
_ Wyoming. | 430} 276! 1,392} ~'7591. ‘1se) “a 
Total..... 117,210}102,930]1,237,772|163,252|290,228|572,031 


_States | | Norway| Poland | Russia | Sweden States Norway | Poland | Russia 


., Alabama.... 156 Nevada... .. 162 73 108 
Arizona... .. 221 N. Hamp... 344 3,250 1;667 
Arkansas... . 64 4|(N. Jersey:.. 5,893. 77,782 55,407 
California... . th ga4 N. Mexico. , 83 135 19) 

' Colorado. ; . 48 New York, . 375169/ 281,080) 436,028 
Connecticut. 1,659 N. Carolina. 5 69 307 696 
Delaware... 113 21,637 1,194 17,351 
Dist. of Col. 264 404] 50,959 a 

Hlorida..... 1,036 183}, t 867 , 
Tdane ae 1,637 3359 usta 96803 
Tiinois! | 21,508 "427 839 : 
ndiana, 57 405 

+ Towa. ...... 8,642 8.708 48 6,468 

Kansas...., 945 1,499 
Kentucky 1,16 3,681 5,104 
Louisiana 383 16! 135 286 
Maine... ., 433 z 1,258 63 
Maryland. 573 Virginia. . “329 1,104 2,795] _ 

O88... 4,481 Washington. 26,489 3,119}, 8598 
Michigan. 5,345 W. Virginia. 51 4,245 1,81 
eee «| < 52,025) A Te ‘ 98,21 sha 15,114 

ie) Soria 

Pte | (is etal | aoa alan 
Montana. .. i ors 0) 3, 

oleae 1oRO!- Total 262,088 993,479|1,040,884 


__, Foreign-born white population from other TP 
Beep evenans. Australie 3 p Countries not named abové were enumerated in the 1944 


| Switzerland, 88,293; Turkey in Europe, 4,412: Turkey in Asia, 52.479" les, < s z 
) | _-GSeniral and South America, 36,408. Total all coun ries, 11,109,620," Wples, 3,300;, Sagostaes 


2 poengiand. oo... 1,975,975]| Czechoslovakia 591)|Other Europe. - 


Wales... 0... : ae 148,260 ary. : G02: O68|ramgenime and Ee: 
Northern Ireland. .-.\.|' _ 377,236||Yugoslavia. = Fan 
Trish Free State (Bire).| 2,410,951||Russia (U,8.8, 
ay 924,688 ||Latvia.. 00...” 
Lithuania...) - 
5// Finland .\ 


“7 


56 
394,811 
284, 290))M 


+ 


1940 ~ 


Country of Origin 
Ss ae RR | AR aia tA aE 
| er ee eae 247,700}/Cuba & other W. Indies 


65,714 
naiotd cee baw vases Oe Nok wet TO 15,688||Central and 8. America 67,568 
ans 27,166)|Turkey in Europe..... 8,372|| Australia... 2. c. 6.5.5 26/89 
me aloes wie ; 2) Bot ton ae Rp item Saker emis 74,35 
5336 OrS |Spatn ree l other & not reported Pei : 
2,905,859}/Portugal............ 136 407)| All countries...... 34,576,718. 


NATIVITY AND PARENTAGE OF U..S. WHITE POPULATION ‘ ‘ “hes 
| Native White, 1940 Native White, 1940 — 


__ Area and Foreign- |———————- Area and Foreign- |— 
otherTongue born Foreign or; Native ||MotherTongue born Foreign or; Native 
White. mixed parentage hite, mixed Parentage | 

++ ' East. Europe i : 
Ma as 2,506,420} 12,181,040) 78,352,180 Russian. .... 356,940! 214,160 13,980 2. 
Ris og 232,820 344,240) 81,160 Ukrainian... 5,540 5,2 i t S 
ot PR 423,200 374,040 33,660 Armenian.... 40,000 26,440; ¢ 1,880 ey - 
tees oh 2% 95,460 9,100 Lithuanian,.. 122,660 140,620 9400 
Aer te 02,700 103,240 61,200 Finnish ..... 97,080 118,460 14,880 9 
moet 1 17,840 _. 4,600 Rumanian... 43,120 20,34 “2,060 | ‘9 
533,760 518,780)! Yiddish..... 924,440) * 773,680 52,980 y 
South Europe: . P 
925, 040 Greek. ..5 544 165,220 102,140 6,160. rae 
Traian . 3. Ss: 1,561,100] 2,080,680 125, 040° yj 

ate ad Spanish...... 428,360 714,060 718,986 fy oa 
Se as Portuguese... 120,590 11,580, 2 3 
All other: a 
ioe SRS Arabies..... 52,760 9.790, RE 
nae oa All other..-.. 34,520 11,080) =) ¥s 
Not reported. 248,500 264, ‘060 2,843, 600 mt 

LOCAL. ack 5-~ 11,109,620| 23,157,580 84,124,840 & 

Reem aes ia. 


Mare ey 


Japanese Population Under the United States Flag 


th 


x Source: United States Bureau ot the Census; data are for So ROR ES. 
; Citi- Citi- aa, 


Total Total | zens- Aliens — 


> Area 


zens- | Aliens Area 


8: ae all possessions. ...|......-]-.--+-+ 113,874 i rR aa 
8. ‘G 288 


and possess, exclusive} =| | | jf “Guam........--..s++6- 326 
of Phillippines and mili- PEDMAV AL 0's ste ls Pon A se earn: 205 ar 562, 
_ tary and naval services, . |285,448 200,631} 84,817 


» Continental ja G: Crees | sae 947) 79,642} 47,305 Riso... yia8 


_ Territ. and possess., excl Virgin Sieve lee due edie BTR, 
"Philippines “158,501 120,989 aI TES PE 


| Citi- 
* State Total| zens |Aliens 


Oo 
Cate oe y 221 Fe Oklahoma... 
ee =| 2||Mass Oregon. .....- 


9 s Pennsylvania 
Pezueoass 3863 6 ae 3||Rhode Island 


164 54) fale alla. seit S$. Carolina. . 
22 i 


New Jersey... irgin ee 
New Mexico. 86 
New York... 


N. Carolina.. 2 
4||N. Dakota... 40||Wyoming... 


U. S. Population—Native, Foreign, Negro 
ve Source: United States Bureau of the Census : 
i: Males per — 
~ Race, nativity, z 1940 1930 100 females 
“and region $< 


Male Romalcg 1940 (1930 } 


1a bot) ie oi el 
Total Male Female Total 


: patio’, States: 100.7. See 
1,592) 65,607,683 122, 775,046 ; 2.5 
3 : atts ae aol S $5: erty 548| 58,766,322] 110,286,740) 55, "364,21 101.2 1029 
ive... 1. ,}106;795,73: 33 '437,533 1858, 199| 96,303,33 ; 
born, .| 11/419/138 1 $123) 13,983,405 
12'8 865, 518| 6,242,18 331| 11,891,143 
Bt 7 6 Ser 97.163 


UNITED STATES NEGRO SOPCLATION: 2 19: 
( Number State Number State 


epg a 8. Dakota 
Ea See evad 8. Dakota 
; 5 226, 073 


EY 4 571, "Oot 
Sie ba 1,304 981, 1208 vee 
Aras Ae 
joek 339,461||West Virginia} 
168, en Wisconsin, . . 


Oregon f 5||Wyoming.... 

6) Pennsylvania. 470, 172 : 
1,120|| Rhode vaca 02 

14,171||8. Carolina. . si. 164 


492. United States—Population; Voters, by Citizenship, Male, Female — 
Potential Voting Population, by Citizenship 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census; data are for 1940 in ‘ 


Total Population Population 21 Years and Over 
States Citizens Aliens -Total | Citizens Aliens 
2,828,442 2,377 1,559,680 1,555,369 |, 2,276 ff 
. . 472,5 23,232 288,265 263,346 21,714 } 
i ue 1,101,860 1,098,986 a # 
399,15 4, DAL 4,455,677 380,818 F 
89 13,968 688,410 43) 
125,104 1,159,601 1,011,658 121,550 | 
4 77,635 1,856 | 3,911 ¥ 
8,487 484,738 474,793 7,887 7 
24,825. 1,218,660 1,187,827 23,763 3 
2,500 1,772,936 1,768,969 2}342 | 
6,14 312,965 305,311 4930 | 
225,972 5,381,944 5,119,854 217,474 
29,066 2,235,350 | ‘2,198,935 28,102 2 
15,091 1,639,266 1,608,926 fae 4 
stl 1,161,868 1,144,823 10,347 7 
2,76 1,635, 1,630,772 2,599 3 
8,234 1,374,947 1,364,933 W927? 
35,327 533,230 93,5 33,104 t 
23,967 1,185,6 1,153,510 23,056" 4 
ae 3; 5 281,069 2,916,202 2,575,477 272,735 3 
Michigan...... 5,000,245 215,994 3,374,373 3,131,722 204, 3 
MEETS OUD Snips L0e)ds sfauce blac save so 2,724,274 39,513 \1,796,857 1,730,547 38,429 5 
DAPOGEN DU orgie gia aU ats 4'dlsts's a'e oe a’ a - ,010 1,700 1,197,617 1,195,079 1,527 
BUTASBLNT Liat te idee feicas fale c.cle' e's Sibi oe s/c ave 3, ,659 27,777 2,501,472 2,463,726 26,840 
VPN yates violets a 2 Ss Gs es ga o's vee 545,993 196 356,096 343,180 7,868 | 
OTE OLED a5 8 Wy eee Se a 1,296,039 12,225 36,581 es t 11,867. 
Mee OLED Te 2 gs 4 lo 6 baie ssw ase pas 5 864 75,362 70,327 Al tee + 
New Hampshire > 460,937 22,355 325,206 295,859 21,483 : 
New Jersey 3,908,252 193,334 2,834,600 2,592,978 185,572 
New Mexico 522,248 8,242 oFe 208 275,227 7,796 | 
New York.. 12,401,329, 904,714 9,350,026 8,327,563 859,136 + 
North Carolina. 3,567, 782 ~ 1,883 1,929,051 | 1, 483 1,735 + 
' North Dakota... . xf 3395 373,216 ;090 i 
6 EA Sear center Sea 6,722,404 150,857 4,583,907 4,404,423 146,457 
SUMMOPE RAMBO: cae aye. oc esq oc ew Sue vis oe 2,329,359 33801 1,369,196 1,362,438 3,643 
AUER OVC 7-00 0 8 err a eas eg 1,057,062 24,307 748.212 17,121 23,304 
PRENMAVIVAMIGG Cc os oN ak tks cs 9,57 0 260,708 6,351,408 6,031,192 254,445 . 
AMO Me TSAMT. Wy bs ede e cee oo wes 662,496 46 47 5 % 38,318 
PpmOULNDCATOUNA.., 2... .. 05. bee eee 1,897,973 2. 991,536 841 
ROUEN ED AK OCA cs eo. oj we eybine cin cere oles 633,010 4,461 388,165 378,405 4,362 
Tennessee. 2,911,239 2,760 1,707,760 1,703,391 
‘Texas... 6,254,924 140,244 3,861,721 2710,374 132,765 
Utah... 539,679 277 08,439 298,160 ae 
Vermont 344,214 11,886 228,037 214, 890 
Virginia.....,.. k 2,669,263 4,843 1,575,481 1,567,517 ‘ 
Weshidefomc ic. i. olu.csc.... kc iae 1,663,242 56,348 1,192,982 | 1123/7095 53.850 
CE ARG Cr a cr 1,880:796 17,091 1,066,732 ,048, 107 16,705 
[SLCC CTS gg a a 3,058,603 | . 55,459 2,018,581 1,941,603 
Wyoming... wert ep etgets teste 245,150 4,140 155,433 150,031 4,011 
DS | Se a 127,354,644 | 3,479,652 |} 83,996,629 | 79,863,451 | 3,335,392. 


POTENTIAL VOTING POPULATION, BY CITIZENSHIP, RACE, AND NATIVITY 3 


f Citizenship, Race, Total Population (All Ages) Population, 21 Years an OveE Le 


and Nativity - Total Male Female |~-Total _ Male | Female 
) DO ae ar batrcou, 2 131,669,275] 66,061,592| 65,607,683| 83,996, pee 4? 
Ea eee 127,254,644] 64,076,072] 63,977.07 ets lemmas eibecee | 
i ( Dridey ales ees es grttee ,0054, A »277,672| 79,863,451 111,43 q 
ONES 106,795,732) 53,437.583| 53°358,199| 65;119;586| 3'sae one Eee 
: are: oe ey Sea jaepane putesey 3.430,802 7,130, 158 4:058,804| ~3'071;35: 
e 865, 1242, 623, 7246,124| 31554°389| 3° 
| Other races—Native 497,070] 277,862] ~'219'208| “"23s'oos| 'tagses| 8 /Bb7abu 
bat 5 ’ nd 
Chinese 8 
Japanese 
Filipino 
Sti caph = fw Wig a 
Whitenir 
: cee 38,7 900,461 326 2:13: 
MNoinaners./... 02022220 2,429,325] | 926/307] 1,503/018| 2,304°9 ihe 
“Negto—First. papers...1 21117! 10,045 5,997 ods] eae) eras 1480.38 
MINORU ADCLS. Tle es aiss bse fees 33,976 15,620 18,356 32/923 15,136 17°787 7 
ee: 91,817 66,144 23.673 87°07 wore : 43 
; \ , ; ,191 1,753 
37,242 31,687 5,555 33,869 8,8 ; 
47,305 9651] 17,654 i ey es 
431 28 149 8 261 fet 
gazo79| goa'aae| 440,481 zal? 330 et 
: ; ) 97,786] 37612 5 
825,072| 389,602] 435,470| 78°35] Sy i'Beb Ay tae | 
egro. 673 ‘ 4’4938 


____, The Average Father of 32,000,000 in the U. §, 


_ Statisticians of the Census Bureau picture the | or non-emergency work, f q 
average of 32,000,000 fathers in the United States If he works - an industrial “establishment his b| 
as age. i x ere. weer ie about $1,100 or $1,200-a year. . 

. * 9 = i he is a native 
The odds are 9 to’\1 that he is a married man | Ametican whose par f PLANS 
TVIRE abies “he £28 GPE one teeta, chudien | He sounds about S.z00"® year fol feimuy 
iving a , y S are mos chases in ri : ies” g 
Renorers and a very small sprinkling of divorced annual tax bill odie: he Wornieg, ver 16 
P ales. . : 
The chances are 3 to 2 that he will live in a city | of a childbirth in the 
of 2,500 or more. ~ ¢ E involve twins, 274 topleur EEG ui 
The odds are.8- to 1 ‘that he me job-in private One father in the United States has 27-chitdren 


) \ 
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_ United States—Immigration, Emigration and Quotas =. 
7 . 
‘ . | 
__ Aliens Admitted and Departed, by Countries 
Source: Department of Justice, Immigration and Naturalization Service: June 30, 1939 to 1944 
rietniiak Immigrant Emigrant 
1939 al 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 || 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 
pe 82,998 70,756) 51,776|28,781|23,725|28,551 7,363] 5,107] 5,669. 
seated’ Sy rears 3,138|50,454| 26,540 11,153 : bom 
ce ee bee ili rere eo 


| Yugoslavia. 
© Other Europe 


Behar s+) 2.5.) 2162) 1,913 
et CGR: 642, "643 


ESR 
145) 


11i! 14 
207|. 227 


' | 

Cy et ee - .|10,501, 10,806) 11,280 

_ Newfouedland ...- 312| 272) 193 
Muiiexico............. i 2,824 

} West Indies... || 2/231) 1,675] 4:687| 1,599 
yf Central Amersica.... 30) 1,239 

Re 1,115) 2,216 


New Zealand. 7 54 51 7 3 36 50 
Other Countrie 138 160 237) 42}| 2,113) 1,533) 2,025 


*Chiefiy Philippine Islands. 
: NATIONAL ORIGIN ANNUAL IMMIGRATION ALIEN QUOTAS » 
(Note: Quotas are available only for persons who are elizi»le to citizenship and admissible.) 


_Gountry or Area) Quota||Country or Area| Quota}|Country or Area] Quota]|)Country or Area 
Afghanistan: .... 100}|Finland.........| _ 569]|Monaco........ 
100 


Paar ~ oe German, 

Gt. Brit. & No. Ir.| 65,721}/Nauru*......... 

Greece IN@DAP fossa tte 100) |Spain........... 

Netherlands..... oe : 
New Guinea..... 100||Switzerland. .... 

00|\New Zealand.... 


een eeeee 


Latvia 
1,181; 
100 
pratt a. Oe 100|) Luxemburg - , 100 : s. 


+ 5 .  #*French mandate. German quota includes Austrian of 1.413. 
Sep mandate LIENS ‘ADMITTED FROM ALL COUNTRIES: FISCAL YEARS 


ONear Number ||, Year’ | Number Year | Number Year | Number 


” 579,663 ..+-] 1,041,570 
aoe 878,587 1 


: 455,302 0||1926-...] 304,486 
|, _ 459,803 1881. 560.3191/1909....! 761,786111927..:.1 335.1751! yoral, 
Sration from the close of the Revolutionary War to 1820 is estimated at 250,000. 
D : 


\ 
e 


United States—Population, Jewish, Here and Abroad 
Jewish People Here and Abroad 


3 ilati latest available data, 1938, by the American Jewish Committee, and thi 
genes Jeqlen Gtatietteal buscen of the Synagogue Gounelt of America, H. S. Linfield, director 
h atte : wh a eins the a siren Se tee e below, estimated the Jewish: 
ay i mmittee, which gives the figures j c 
Deer or tne eae in igs, as follows; Europe, 8,939,608; Africa, 598,339; Asia, 839,809; Australasiat 
27,016; the Americas, 5,283,487: world total—15,688,259. : 


2 
Country . Jews |} - Country Jews Country Jews Country \dews 
yssinia..... 51,000 || Bgypt:....... 72,550 || Malta.....:.. 35||Russia (U.S. 
ee Retin 5 4,151 Eetonia Brat stetee 4,302 || Mexico.....,. 20,000 S. Ree 3,020,141 
Afghanistan... 5,000)| FinJand....... 1.755 || Morocco (Fr.) .| 161,312||Saar Basin... . 3,117 
Alaska... 25.63 600|| France........ 240,000 || Morocco (Sp.) . 12,918||Salvador...... 120 
Albania....... 204/}|Germany..... 240,000|| Netherlands...} 156.817||S. W. Africa. .. 200 
Algeria... 2... 110,127 || Gibraltar... ., 886]| New Zealand - . 2,653||Spain......... 4:00(0 
% Arabia.s.s.... { 25,000|| Gt. Brit. & N. Nicaragua. ... 100 || Surinam (D.G.) 798 
Argentina.....| 260,000 Treland..... 300,000|| Norway. ..... 1,359||Sweden....... 6,655 
Australia... .< 23,553 ||Greece........ 72,791)| Palestine. .... 424,373||Switzerland... 17,9722 
Austria... i... 191,408 || Guiana (Brit.) . eee aes. ae ; aH ae . eee Bie 
eieistetese ; BLAIS eS ey anama ©. Z.. angany: ae, y 
heer me na bao tal Paraguay.:... 1,20U||Tangier Zone.. 7,00 
a POrsla dese Sk * 40,000||Trans-Cauca- [ 
Bulgaria Ca) ee et 1,500 sian Rep.... 62,1942 
s Phillippine Is. . 500 || Transjordan.. . 200) 
Chile aan Polan 3,113,900 || Tunisia... .... 59,485 
Ching, ...,.... 19,850 || Indo-Ch’a (F.). Porto Rico ., 150||Turkmenistan.| ._ 2.04 
Colombia, .... z PAGE aaah sate’ $0,970 || Portugal 1,200 ay” 8,73 4 
Congo (Belg.) - 177 || Irish F. State... 3,686]| Portug’se E. A. 100 Brann we: 1,574,425) 
Costa Rica... . 500 || Italy. ........ 47,825}| Rhodesia. (Roy 426||Un. of S. Africa} 90,662 
Crimegj......)|  45,926||Jamaica.....: 2,000|| Rhodesia (So. 2,021|| United States .|4,770,64 
CUDA Stee. 7,800 || Japan. ....... 200 || Roumania....| 900,000|| Uruguay ...... 12,000 
Curacao,...., 566 || Jugoslavia.... 68,405 ussia (R. 8. UzbekistanRep 37,834) 
HOyvprus! cs 8 75|| Kenya,....... 305 F. S.°R.) in Venezuela..... 8825 
Czechoslovakia) 356,830||Latvia.......- 93,479||_Asia........| . 49,571|| Virgin Islands. 62 
Danzig! 24...) 10,448 || Libya... ... 0, / 30,046|| Russia (R. S. White Russia..} 497,055) 
Denmark .g:.. 5,690 || Lithuania.....) 155,125 F. 8. RB.) in = 
Dom. Rep.... 756 || Luxemburg... 3,144 Europe... .. 539,272 


\ JEWISH PEOPLE IN CHIEF FOREIGN CITIES “ae 
\.amsterdam, 65,558; -Bagdad, 42/799; Berlin, 191,720; London, 233,991; Lwow, 75 


95,000; Bucharest, 50,000; Budapest, 204,371. ter, 37,500; Minsk, 53,686; Montreal, 57,710; Mos 
Buenos Aires, 120,000; Cairo, 38,100; Cracow, | cow, 131,747; Odessa, 153,243. 
45,828; Czernowitz, 43,555; Haifa, 58,000; Istanbul, Paris, 175,000; Prague, 35,463; Riga, 43,558: 


47,173; Jassy, 45,000; -Salonica, 55,250; Tel-Aviv, 130,300; sofontay 45.205 :5 
erusalem, 79,000; Kharkov, 81,139; Kiev, | Vienna, 178,034: Warsaw, 333,354; Ino, 54,596, . 
140,256; Kishiney, 80,000; Leningrad, 84,503; Lodz, A J 


Jewish People of the U. S., Distribution by States 
Source: Jewish Statistical Bureau of the Synagogue of 4merica, H. S. Linfield, Director 
1917 1927 41937 


Total Per Total Per Total, _ 
Pop’I'tion| Jews |Cent|Pop’I’tion| Jews | Cent)}Pop’l’tion| Jews 


4 - -|103,640,473|3,388,951) 3.27 |118,140,645/4,228,029| 3.58 |129,257,000|4,770,647 
0.47 | 2,549,000]. 12,891] 0.50 | 2,895,000] 12,148 
0.38 459,000] _ 1,455] 0.32 | —'412'900| 1847 
0.28 | 50| 0.46 | 2,048'000| 6.510 
¥ 2:10 2.78 :154,000] 157,47 
1.47 1.89.| 1,071,000} © 21/375 
5.28 5.59 | 1,741,000} 93-080 
1.77 2:18 261,000] 6, 
271 96 627,000] 18/350 
0.70 0.98 ,670,000| 21,276 
7.74 0.73 | 3,085,000 ie 
0.24 21 493,000} __ 1,138) 
3.95 .74 | 7,878,000] 387/330 
0.91 0.86 | 3,474/000 ; 
0.70 0. 2,552,000] 14,089 
OWE a 9450] 0.51 0.59 ‘864,000 ; 
Kentucky... 0/122! 13,362] 0.56 0.77 920,000] 17,894 
Louisiana... . 0.68 85 2,132,000]/- 14,942 
Mai 0.95 .0 ,000| 9, 
4.56 1,679,000] 76,124 
5.00 5.32 ,426,000| 262/945 
2.04 -99 | 4,830,000] 105/201 
1.36 1.61 | 2.652000] 41; 1.57 
0.19 0.36 023,000] - 4'603| 0.23 | 
2.35 | 2.30 | 3.989.000] 86,572] 2.17 | 
0.53 0.22 539,000! 7, 0.30 
1,06 1.02 | 1,364,000] 14.579] 1.07 | 
0.45 0.34 101,000 0.37 
0.73 0.61 510,000 ; 0.65 
4.96 6.01 | 4,343,000] 267.970] 6.17 | 
¥ 3 3318.38 | 11,295 900/,G0o eee teres 12,050:000|2, 200 soe thea 
North Carolina..;/} 2/434'381 1915] 0.20 97/000] ' 8,252) 0.28 B1402;000| seas ra a 
ao 168°361| 3:19 £85 |g 799008 ex Zed) 088. 
(Oklahoma 2,289'855| 5,186 0.23 0. etait 183,070 aa 


Is 


1 
4.16 1a 
56 68 2 4.0 
0.37 | 1,875,000] “5. 0.31. 
O33 2,893 008 asset oe ‘ 
0.86 | 6,172.00] 49196] Oe 
0.55 519,000] 3,166] .0.6 
0.58 83,000) ‘ 0. 
1.01 | 2,706, 25.066 
0.94 | 1,658" 8,422 
0.44 1,8 Het 7, 
1.23 |. 2/9260 39,917} 
0.55 ,000 


Sagas VOCS i ae i ean Ia ae ie rigs RNs ye 
pes soe sy 4 si : am 

ae Rk 7 . : 
ee Srehs r i) iy . re ; 

United States—Jewish Population and Immigration; Mental Patients 495 
SUMMARY OF JEWISH IMMIGRATION TO THE UNITED. STATES, 1908-1941 
Source; Jewish Year Book 
Departures Net Increase 


Admissions 


; ‘Year 


Jews i ex 


Total 
‘ Jews 


Total | Jews Total Jews | P. Cc, ‘ 


Jews A 


08-1914. ..| 6,709,357 9.78 |2,063,767| 46,838 
, . , , 5 iP ie 
MBs. <| -826,7 497| 8:1 | '204'074) 1'524 275 | aastene| “oeeesl ae ee 
se oe 199 1.31 "061 8. ¥ 
wets. Z 329 1.89 7.43 } 
Bei gonts cs 3.28 687 18.9 18.3 ! 
ee Wa 2.6 373 12.2 15.2 : 
rem ste as 3.3 358 2.5 08 , 
1 reas 14.7 483 0.41 21.2 ; 
17.3 830 15 475 img 
9-5 413 ‘83 11.16 fi 
.07 260 152 7.89 _ 
3.5 291 ‘83 96 e 
3.3 341 3 3 oe 
3.4 224 9 Mi 
39| 3:8 253 “17 
479| 4146 189 ‘51 :, 
1,526) 4.77 299 ‘59 : 
Be i. 5,692] 5.86 319 : 
ee 2:755| 7.74 452 
+ 5s 2 2372] 10.28 384 
eae 4,134] 14.03 319 
er st 4837] 13.84 330 
eae. x: 6.252) 17.21 308 
eee. 11,352} 22:59 232 
7 19:736| 29.07 255 
ae 43,450| 52.35 55 176 
ee 36,945} 52.21 21,461 150 
ee vy 45.85 17,115 186 
Seis. 12,999,453 |1,237,534! 9.52 |4,492,234! 57,002 : 4.61 |8,557,219|1,180,532| 13.88 


JEWISH POPULATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
|% Distrib. 


Year and | Popula- 
Tot. |Jews Division tion 

- ++ «30,983,045 y .89| 4.59. 

rors cant Rpt! ng ie ete i 34,531,618] 225.940 $e5|39.98 5.88 be 

945,468 i -59/65.11179. : - |38, } 59] 5. 2. | aoe 

55,761 622,000} 2.91) 91! mani (aie oe Fhe 


_ Yearand | Popula-| Jews 


Per 
_ Division tion Ct. 


“ South— 
7 i877.....-|11,894,780 32,692] 0.27/27 .24'14.27 ere 
1897....../21,113,735| 127,590 0.64/29 .28 13-6010 ~ 1937....2, 
1907. . .127.180,855 $0,185! 0.33/36 .62| 5.08) 


© ‘There were Jews in the original American colonies before 1650. In New York, then New Amsterdam, 
there were Jews in 1654, and the Congregation Sheerith Israel (Remnant of Israel) was founded in 

©1656. The first minister was Saul-Moreno (Brown) who came from Newport, R. 1., and the synagogue 

" was on Mill St., now South William St. ba dat! 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE JEWS IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK BY BOROUGHS, 1937 ; fn 


=e | Per Cent of |Distrib. of Per Cent of |Distrib. o: 
Jews to Tot. Jews Borough Jews Jews to Tot, Jews - 


enon ne 
RSs 


Jews * 


“Bronx...... 592,185 43.87 29.10 |\Queens.....| 107,855? 8.77 B30). 
“Brookiya.::] 974:769/ 37.09 47.90 ||Richmond;:| 9,188 5.47 gage NS 

\ By ¥ * le _———— ee eee 5 
ge Total....| 2,035,000] 28.08 _ 100.00. 


New York—Buffalo, 21,800; Albany, 9,400; Roches- | New Jersey, 12,800. , oy, £28", 
| ter, 23,400; Syracuse, 14,500; Mt. Vernon, 8,300; Jews in other American cities—Baltimore, 73,000; 
» Yonkers, 7,200. : Boston, 118,000; Chicago, 363,000; Cleveland, oOonte 4 

"New Jersey—Newark, 73,000; Paterson, 24,000; | Detroit, 90,000; Los Angeles, 125,000;, Philadelphi: 
» Jersey City, 21,600; Trenton, 9,650; Atlantic City, | 293,000; Pittsburgh, 52,000; St. Louis, 51,000. 

> — ee 

' * s s > ; 
Patients in Hospitals for Mental Disease 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census; data are as of Jan. 1, 1940 

t: No, States. 
States Co) 

Nevada......-. me 348||South Dakota. . 


New Hampshire 2,154||Tennessee. . 
New Jersey...... 17 rit Texas... 


¢ States 


42||North Carolina: ; alias 
North Dakota...} _1,900||Washington. 
21 West Virginia 


, MonGeal: =.,.-. oe oe , 
ee eae . OF Giieun 


g y o : eshte (iam i Pennsylvani 
Miao 0 i 894||Rhode Island 
ndiana.........| 10,097||Nebraska......- South Caroli 4,488 


show resident patients at the end of 1939—400,017 in public hospitals) (including 


4 0 t , Administration) and 11,252 in private institutions. ys 
a Gauls oa Oe nak pales 80,189 mental defectives and 16,286 epileptics in. other atate 


of 1942 there were 497,938 permanent Nd Ad et Bonen in hospitals for mental dis- 
‘in fami ,590 in other extramural care. ) ont : 4 
in Bendy ee Eg were in State institutions, 52,548 were in Veteran’s Hospitals, 21.256 
‘ounty and City institutions, and 11,784 were in private hospitais. ‘ Pig* 
saat . is re 


| r . - : San 


Desens esees 


The figures above 


i 


4 


496 ‘United States—Population, dae Condition — c 


Marital Condition of U. ‘Ss. Civilian Population “ak 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census 
Males 15 Years Old and Over | wn Females 15 Years Old and Over 


Census: Year |———— 
eae Single ~) Married {Widowed |Divorced| Single Married <i Divorces 


~ 


14,807,500] 27,489,340] 1,896,900} 580,400) 11, 4,892,600 764,08 
13,364,509) 23,603,312| 1,745,213 428,073] 10,229,306) 23'444'243) 4,023,372] 477,62 
11,782,665| 19,698,113] 1,549,164] 207,663), 8,772,732) 19,210,238) 3, '399,662| -228,5 
11,360,282| 16,253,940) 1,274,388] 135,203 8, 091,249) 15,852,011 2;705,990 150,865 


1,270,950] 2,357,821] 247,595 55,713 958,806] 2,398,144; 652,663 88,868) 
1,104:877| 2,050,407} 200,734 26,689 $25,258]  2;039,181| 507,961 43,87 
1,083,472] 1,749,228] 189,970 20,146 823,996] 1,775,949] 459, 831 38,28, 


318, ee 365,976 32,228 5,692 ea 541) | 328,869 58, 172 6,65) 
80,023 100,746 8,410 932 8,912 69,514| \ 10/002 865 
106,375| ° 89,432 7,032 813 a7. 925| - 56,727 10,407 F 98) 


Note: Other classes include Mexican, Indian, Chinese, Japanese, Filipino and all others. Unknow 
status, males and females, not included in listings. i 


The following data relate to persons 15 years old and over: 

White males—44,774,140; single, 14,807,500; widowed, 1,896,900; divorced, 580,400. a ; 

White females—44,518,920; single, 11,667,700; married, 27,194,540; widowed, 4,892,600; divorced, 764,084 

In 1944, according to the United States Bureau of the Census, there were 41,260,000 males ani 
52,300,000 females who were 14 years old and over. Of the males 9,320,000 were single; 29,690,060 Were 
married, ;an 2,250 were widowed or divorced. 


eOL he females,- 12,630,000 were single; 32,850,000 were married, and 6,820,000 were married or ati 
vorce: 


oo 


MARITAL STATUS OF U. S. CIVILIAN POPULATION BY STATES (1940 CENSUS) 
Males 15 Years Old and Over 


Ea 


Females 15 Years Old and Over” 4 


States . —. 
muti Single | Married |Widowed |Divorced| Single { Married |Widowed|Divorce 
Alabama......... 291,246) 603,014 36,637 609,036 
Arizona. 05.6. .65 56,6! 7,817 7 


| a i a ee ea 
624,398) 12,751,772|30,087,135] 5,700. 5092 822 
Figures cover the whole population, including civilian, 4 , 


Of the married males 104,936 were 15 to 19 years old, = com: 
Pe cree pared to 713, 940 married females 


“In February, 1944, the numiber of married fem&les, 14 years old and over 
husbands of 2,760,000 of umes at that time in the armed forces. ae bak es 


‘The wives of 1,020,000 of the$e service men were 20 to 24 years old, an i Seed 
25 to 34 years old; the wives of 330,000 were 14 to 19 years old. A ane Wika ot 1360007 i 


x 


fees 


- - 
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_ Rank in Population and Area of U. S. Cities 


pemsee United States Bureau of the Census: data are for 1940 
q. | Pop. 
M. | Rank City 


54.1 
19.6] 65 Me ok 


MM 


City 


at 
be 90 


Rochester, N. Yisw 
Sacramento, Cal... . 


a 
| 
wo 


oo 
al 
“I 
Mi wanwwoNwME NHN DamoONwWo 


A , Ga. 

~ Baltimore, Md 

, Birmingham, 
Boston, Mass....... 


~ 
bas 


CDH H ROOWOODNNWU BOOWODONOOWD 


Jacksonville, Fla. . 
Jersey City, N. 
Kansas City, Ka 
Kansas Ci A 


San Antonio, Tex... 
San Diego, Cal..... 
San Francisco, Cal 
Scranton, Pa.. 
|Seattle, Wash 
Somerville, M 
South Bend, Ind. 
Spokane, Wash 
Springfield, Mass... 
Syracuse, N. Y.....: 
Tacoma, Wash. ...% 
Tampa, Ria sdedsss 
Toledo, Ohio....... 
Trenton, N. 


Memphis, Tenn... .. 
Minneapolis, Minn. . 
Miami, Fla... ..... 
Milwaukee, Wis.... 
Nashville, Tenn. .... 
New Bedford, Mass, 
New Haven, Conn.. 
New Orleans, La.... 
New York City..... 
Newark, N.J....... 


to 


BSSISSESSRBZEA SINAN Spo SIGS 


er eee oe SCN 


Oklahoma City,Okla. 
Omaha, Nebr....... 
Paterson, N. J...... 
Peoria, Til... ... 


SSSRUP NCUA ReE SEER SERBS 


Wilmington, Del. 
Worcester, Mass. 
‘Yonkers,-N. Y,.2) 25 
Youngstown, Ohio. . 


DAB 09 200920 00 Hm Orr 1 a O I 00 rt 00 bo Oo Hm ee OL IO 


NS WCSSIAD NG O69 


SIA oo 


> Gary, Ind...... q 
' Grand Rapids, Mich. 


DoWrs 
E 


in 
C=) 


f U. S. Population eee 


c Source: The Federal Bureau of the Census. Figures show the number of children born per generation 
> for every 1,000 women born during the preceding generation. [Statistics based on nani ea) of the i 
' returns of the Censuses of 1940 and 1910. Urban-rural figures for 1910 sample adjusted td the 1940 ° 
2 “aes Hate not shown for nonwhites im areas having, in 1940, less than 25,000 nonwhite women 

O ears old. 4 a 


ALL CLASSES WHITE ‘NONWHITE * | 


AREA AND SUBJECT /|1935 t0)1930 to/1905 to/1935 toj/1930 to/1905 to/1935 to{1930 toj1905 to 
1940 1935 1910 1940 1935 1910 1940 1935 1910 * 


Reproduction Rates o 


NET REPRODUCTION 
‘ F RATE aks 
United States,........ 978 984 | 1,336 957 972 | 1,339 | 1,137 | 1,074 |} 1,329 ~ 75 


. . 


Rn eee ieee ine § so Rie 726 747 | 937 |. 731 756 977 702 684 55S. oe 
_Rural-nonfarm.........| 1,150 1,150 | 1,499 | 1,146 | 1,150 1,516 | 1,210 | 1,193 | 1,402 
© Rural-farm............- 1,661 1,632 | 2,022 | 1,572 | 1,566 | 2,007 | 2,058 | 1,916 | 2,084 ¥ 


Northeastern States... 794 828 | 1,120 797 835 | 1,134 746 703 | 606 2 
Me eed pW ccbee es cies 5 56 ,033 15 761 2 2 679 544 — 
Boe Viedkgsciels 1,035 | 1,049 6 | 1,035 | 1,050 | 1,435 | 1,013 004 
Wilt ale. 6, 03 1,349 | 1,439 | 1,410 | 1,352 | 1,441 |......-|..s-.-e}eespeauem 
re 
___ North Central States.. 944 942 | 1,308 952 953 }. 1,324 833 751 |, 714 | 
‘Urban : 753 759 963 753 766.|. 981 757 686 516 
- Rural 1,146 | 1,115 | 1,451 | 1,140 | 1,112 | 1,454) 1,339 | 1,193 | 1.212 | Ki 
_ Rural. 1,452 |\1,425 | 1,834 | 1,451 | 1,425 |} 1,836 |......-|..---- 
1,182 | 1,197 | 1,614 1,154 1,197 | 1,687 | 1,253 | 1,195 | 1,476 ~~ 
712 7 764 726 874 679 682 568— Z 


42 766 : , 
1,211 | 1,250 | 1,591 | 1,222 | 1,272 | 1,668 | 1,189 | 1,190 | 1.456 = 
1/812 | 1/802 | 2,199 | 1,696 | 1,740 | 2,222 | 2,076 | 1,929 2,173 ? 


941 892 | 1,166 933 881 | 1,162 | 1,166 | 1,172 | 1,175 

726 690 807 726 688 $12 720 762 609.9). 
1,174 | 1,116 | 1,459 | 1,166 | 1,109 | 1,457 |... ...-). 20.0.0. ae 
1,559 | 1,473 | 1,848 | 1,524 | 1,432 | 1,852 | 2,003 | 2,019 


“ 108 1,793 1,063 1,080 1 
: B15 1389 1,298 810 838 | 1/317 858 
1,294 1,296 1,956 1,273 1,278 1,905 1,481 1,463 
MoRural-farm............. 1'878\| 11344 | 21663 | 1,751 | 1,745 | 2:538 | 2,549 | 2,366 
, : 
919 1,476 881 922 1,488 914 862 
“yoann ehpueese sot 838 | 11386 788 840} 1,400 876 $23 
: 1,147 | 1,162 | 11784 | 1,143 | 1,160 | 1,784 | °1,368 | 1,282 
1'563'| 11499 | 1/810 | 15562 | 1,498 | 1,804 |....... epee 
44} 1,626 | 1,047 | 1,050 | 1,637 | 1,044 | 943 | 1,197 
eit 143 11236 | “827 $43 | 1,251 931 843 | ‘830 
1,266 | 1,232 | 1'756 | 1,256 | 1,225 | 1,753 | 1,860 | 1,650 | 2,146 
1609 | 1/580 | 2/233 | 1,603 | 1,674 | 2,227 |.......)....- ee Ee 
{ 82 2,393 1,296 1,346 2,358 1,558 1,485 2,491 
1388 1304 1,368 37 874 | 11425 | 87 3 1/269 ¥ 
-| 1.375 | 1,423 | 23234 | 1,358 | 1,416 | 2.229 | 1,439 | 1,441 | 2,269 
-g'o7i | 2'059 | 3,131 | 1,894 | 1,943 | 3,003 | 2,539 | 2,353 | 3,465 
985 | 1,453 | 1,520 | 1,532 | 2,447 
ao | TARE | 488 | Bok | 8 | 18 “3 | Die 
‘ 1,311 TROOP. ory crcderaifterede paureed Ps 
17s Var7 4,832 | boro | ieis | 2'289 | 2,756) 2777) 3.820 


> 
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Te | 
uy 


Construction and Housing in the United States _ 
Source: United States Bureau of Labor Statistics — ae 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR IN NEW DWELLINGS IN 257. 
IDENTICAL CITIES OLY ’ 


Percentage of tamilies provide 
for in— 


Number of families provided for in— 


Multi- ; Bee ctae Mule 
y -famil 2-family family 1-family -fam amily 
‘ead sas Soha eins dwellings | dwellings | dwellings | dwellings | dwellings; 
dwellings (1) (2) (h) (2) 
491,032 225,222 86,133 179,677 *45.9 17.5 36.6 
igeais 57,311 15,145 52,859 45.7 12.1 42.2 
98,158 48,310 11,310 38,538 49.2 11.5 39:3 
27,380 19,524 400 4,456 71.3 12.4 16.3 
25,885 14,443 2,128 9,314 55.8 8.2 36.0 
20,952 12,570 1,446 6,936 60.0 6.9 33.1 
31,021 3,00 21,461 55.9 5.4 38:7 
113,646 59,099 5,261 49,286 52.0 4.6 43.4 
117,307 66,238 7,316 43,753 56.5 6.2 37.3 
157,00 78,582 7,759 70,667 50.1 45 45.0 
208,392 *| 117,693 16,302 69,397 57.8 8.1 34.1, 
220,928 140,823 21,298 59.807 63.7 9.7 26.6, 
232,345 163,666 19,396 49,283 70.5 8.3 , 28a 
: 142,628 97,050 13,416 32,162 68.0 9.4 22.6 
LCE Ee ae ee! 115,613 85,368 10,665 19,584 73.8 9.2 17.0 


TIncludes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 2Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


‘PERMIT VALUATION OF VARIOUS CLASSES OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 257 IDENTICA 
Z CITIES. Index numbers based on 5-year average, 1935-39=100 ; 


* Total building New residential New nonresidential 


Additions, altera-,- 
construction buildings buildings - 


tions, and repairs 


\ Permit Index Permit Index Permit Index Permit 
} valuation No. valuation No. valuation No, valuation 
;| $4,028,066,479| 363.8 | $2,390,390,182) 481.0 $1,300,494,326| 345.8 | $337,181,971 
-.+| 3,826,927,204| 345.7 | 2.292.874.645| 447.3 1,262,738,028} 335.8 341,314,531 
3,478,604,263] 314.2 | 1,906,003,260| 383.5 1,231,785,870| 327.6 340,815,13. 
3,3 12} 298.5 | 1,859,423,751| 374,1 | 1,135,569.986| 302.0 309,705,975 
2,933,212,041} 264.9 | 1,4 5,542! 288.5 | 1,147,796,781| 305.2 351,699,718 
1,697,724,944| 153.3 601,269,847] 121, 849,386,873} 225.9 247, 24 
1,237,457,788| 111.8 426,270,111} 85.8 622,830,444) 165.6 188,357,233 
,219,448} 43.5 103,445,244) 20.8} 275,509,435] 73.3 102,264,769 
383,363,271, 34.6 92,175,207) 18.5 183,241,951] 48.7 107,946,113 
413,335,750] 37.3 78,322,545] 15.8 197,407,829} 52.5 137,605,376 
690,980,829] 62.4 213,547,937} 43.0 288,503,017| 76.7 188,929,875 
1,074,041,134| 97.0 460,957,356) 92.7 376,062,438] 100.0 237,021,340 
1,187,141,752| 107.2 475,966,515} 95.8 434,602,894) 115.6 276,572,343 
1,185,561,486] 107.1 580,028,372} 116.7 382,633,246) 101.8 222,899,868 
1,398,020,069| 126.3 754,471,224} 151.8 398,430,016] 106.0 245,118,829 
1,760,881,878| 159.0 797,284.564|-160.4 720,323,251] 991.6 243,274,063 
2,043.689,769| 184.6 869.659,543) 175.0 904,299,449] 241.0 267,730,777 
1,651,899,995| 149.2 478,756,747| 96.3 986,022,154) 262.2 187,121,094 
B1),112,014 72.0 329,277,040! 66.3 323,545,948] 86.0 166,289,026 


ul PERMIT VALUATION PER FAMILY PER NEW DWELLING UNIT IN 257 IDENTICAL CITIES : 


- (Revised. This table does not show change in cost of erecting identical building, but does show 
“ - change in cost of such buildings as were erected. Does: not .include land costs) 


Average cost per new dwelling unit ‘dwelling Unie (988 teaecL ane ¢ 
Year ; a Multi- . Multi-. 


All types | 1-family 2-family | family | All types 1-family | 2-family family — 


of dwellings} dwellings dwellings] dwellings] dwellings dwellings] dwelling: 
dwellings é @ hs 1@) s () Ss} dw: a =| 
ry i ee —_—_—_—_- : 
$4,445 $4,593 $4.422 $4,271 112.6 115.6 117.5 106.3 
4,385. 4,994 3,924 3,857 111.1 125.7 104.3 96.0 
4,226 4,836 3,607 3,644 107.1 121.8 95.2 90.7 
3,705 3,943 3,251 3,0 93.9 99.3 86.4 74.9 
3,495 3,845 3,112 3,040 88.5 96.8 82.7 75.6 — 
»572 4,071 3,338 2,716 90.5 102.5 88.7 67.6 - 
3,779 4,228 2,953 3,245 95.7 106.4 78.5 80.7. 
4,002 4,355 3,058 3,679 101.4 109.6 81.34 \ 91.5 
4,009 4,352 3,110 3,641 101.6 109.6 82.7 | 90.6 | 
i t 105 2,862 3,217 92.3 103.3 76.1. 80.0 
3,673 3,970 2,868 3,359 93.1 99.9, * 76.2 83.6 — 
3,564 3,890 2,760 3,075 93.2 92.6 93.0 89.7 
3,691 3,975 2,774 3.108- 90.6 94.6 93.4 » 90.7 | 
3,263 3,51 2,874 2,680 85.4 93.5 96.8 78.2 4 
2,830 2,876 2,798 2,648 J. 74.1 68.4 94.4. 2 


Mncludes 1+ and. 2-family dwellings with storesa *Includes multifamily’ dwellings with stores. | 


. 
American Mother of the Year 


t 
Source: The Golden .R&le Foundation Mothers’ Committee: 60 East 42nd St., Nqw York City et 
The American Mother is selected annually from nominations sent to the Golden Ru : 


. 
ye | 
rit 


1935—Mrs. Fletchér M. Johnson, ‘Gainesville, Ga. | 1940—Mrs, Charles H. Ma. 0, Roche; Mini 
1936—Mrs. James R. Smith, Claremont, Calif. 1941—Mrs. Dena Shelby bie 1 Dane poe 
1937—Mrs..Carl.R., ‘Gray, Omaha, Neb, j 1942—Mrs, William N. Berty” ‘Greensboro: ‘Ne2 
1938—Mrs. Grace Noll Crowell,’ Dallas, Tex. 1943--Mrs,: Alexander Thompson, Oxford, Ohid: 
1939—Mrs, Elias Compton, Wooster, Ohio. 1944—Mrs. J. McFarlane Phillips, Pittsburgh, P. 
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Housing by States 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 
Occupied dwelling units 1940, 
private families 1930 


1 
D 
Percent welling units in U, S. Cities 


1930 Increase 


eyes 1% Sah Fane ge aR 


Albany-Schenectady tray ees 
Atlanta se ita 


ern peek 105,992 
Belevalg ite 8 438,639 
SAG 7} 1,610,030 
Mabye «is ne 316,112 


Boston ~ 


Wie mRowos mn 


Hat a bt 0 19 0 tt tO 


Fort Worth 


ETOUStON 5 cies. c's 2 nidid Sole Coe ene 
Indianapolis......... 
Kansas City, Misso 


— Nee 
DOO OND fe OO Ha 9 0100 0 On OKT 


Sarg 


Minneapolis-St. Paul.......2..- ictaveuiiae 
New, Orleans. 52 52.251 fea ato ern ee 
New York-N. E. New Jersey. .......-+- 
Norfolk-Portsmouth-Newport News..... 
Oklahoma, City. . 2: 00... mis bap eee aes 
Omaha-Council Bluffs...... in ome vine he sf 
Philadelphia... 550. 0. Aes.) Pekar 
Pittsburgh: 5725.40 22. hie eee is 
Portland, Oregon. Saha 
Providence, , ? 
Richmond..:..... 


o 6.08 cle c,ow bo be oe 06 A uheme een eed 


San Francisco-Oakland...........%-+ Pi 
Scranton-Wilkes-Barre..... 2.060. eeeee 


eee eee ee 


FER ODDO G8 O60 BO GO COBY Os OO AND OD bt st 
DW) OCHOWDAWHHAOD 1009 LOM RMI OTNTID 0 BH ONION OO BOAT 


Ded Se dd 


oo 


Regie] RSENS aR im 
- Rural. 263, 532, Z Qe eee eee eee were eens eee rerteres Ms ; 
Total 34,861,625, 29,904,663 6}. Washingtony.D. GC... ...2s. ssi. ssnieeeeen 173,709 


- The table of housing units in 1940 indicated | cases the husband was dead; in’ 393.520 cases the. 


that there were in that year 35,088,840 fami- | female head woe divorced; in 898,340 families the 
F . i woman. was single. j ie 
' lies in the United States; 29,785,900 of them were Of all the 35,088,840 families, 3,546,720 consisted 


’ headed by males, and 5,302,940 by females. ; n: 00 had 2: 47.7 * 

| _ Of the families headed by males, 26,745,000 had OFS On ad 4 3758940 had bed 168 008 eae 

' the married wife present; in 1,138,840 of the fami- | 2,777,420 had 7 or more persons in the family. 

\ lies the wife had died; in 189,040 families the Urban families numbered 20,735,200; rural non- 
head was divorced; in 1,260,360 the head of the| farm, 7,211,120; rural farm, 7,142,520. 

house was single. ; White families numbered 31,815,320, of which. 

Of the families with female heads, the married | 26,484,780 were native white. Fe 

* husband was absent in 685,000 cases; in 3,326,080 Private households contained 128,427,069 persons. ~ 


oe - Family Earnings in the United States ‘ 
* E, d States Bureau of the Census. The term. ‘‘family,’’ as defined in the 1940 census is 
limited to ee te families and excludes the small number (about 80,000) of institutions, hotels, lodging ~ h 
' houses, and other quasi households. A private family comprises a family head and all other persons “yy 
_ inthe home who are xeltey to the head by blood, marriage, or adoptien, and who share common house- ~ 
' keeping arrangements. A person living alone is counted as a one-person private family. A. rereit S “ 
sharing his living accommodations with one or more (but not more than 10) unrelated persons also 
counted as a one-person private family. * 1 , at ais is 3 : aD 
i. ary income of families No reports were obtained from amilies,. 
: ih the saree woes showed a medium “Normal’’ families; having 4@ male head w a 
average of $1,221. There were 9,888,840 “families | was married with wife present, had a higher me- ~~ 
which reported no income. 4 dian wage or salary income than families having m 
flies with an income of $1 to $499 numbered | 4 male head of other marital status or a female 
4,949,180: ($500 to $999) 5,168,920: ($1,000 to $1499) | head. Normal families were more likely to have 
» 4,674,840; {21°50 to $1,999)’ 3,745,920; $(2,000 to! . neaq who was a wage earner than other fami-+ — 
- $2,499); (2,410,980; , ($2,500 to $2,999) elect lies, and also more frequently included workers — 
$3,000° to’ $4,999) 1,776,860; ($5,000 and over) | .. aaition to the head. 


<i 


ae 
Sg EE Be Lah z ; Weohy 
American Father of the year, Pe 
u mmi 9 East 41s reet, New z - «eg 

= Source: National Father's Day Ss aan (1942) was Gen. Douglas MacArthur in j 
)) Bather’s Day was founded in ‘Spokane. ton j | charge of operations of the United Nations in the, 
' (1910) .by Mrs. John Bruce Dodd. The pee South Pacific. The 1943 selection salso was a mils 3 
ther’s Day Committee was formed (19 tary figure, Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, it n charge 
spread the sentimental, spiritual and patriotic | of United Nations operations ie fricay, >t 

* vanice of Father’s Day throughout America. | 1944 choice was Lieut. Gen. er ~Cc ee 

The First Father of the Year selected by the com- mander ci the United States it bars yin} 
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s VITAL STATISTICS 
Births and Deaths with Rates in the United" States ' 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 
Births 3 Deaths 


‘Males Femaley Totals Males , Females 
Number , Rate 
775,322 733,552 | 1,508,874 | 23.7 | 488,201 .| 397,933 
881,591 832,670 | 1,714,261 | 24.2 | 484,019 | 391,492 
911,831" 2 440 Hs 
_ 1,93! A 542,637 | 464,357 | 1,006,994 | 11.7 
966,973 1 1,878,880 | 21.5\| 555,267 | 475,251 | 1,030,518 | 11.8 3 
953,638 902,430 | 1,856,068 | 20.7 | 589,653 | 503,858 | 1,093,511 | .12.2 
1,099,287 | 1,038,549 | 2,137,836 | 20.6 | 638,080 | 538,725 | 1,176.80. 11.4 4 
1,147,625 | 1,085,524 | 2,233,149 | 19.8 | 738,891 | 623,096 | 1,361,98 12.6 § 
1,114,814 | 1,055,106 3100020 18.9 | 745,491 | 624,266 | 1,386,363 | 11.9 
1,131,976 | 1,071.982 | 2,2038,95: 18:6 | 723,315 |--598,052 | 1,343,356 | 11.4 
1,084,404 | 1,028,356-| 2,112,760 | 17.8 | 714,277 | 587,128 | 1,322,587 | 11.1 
1,063,885 | 1,010,157 | 2,074,042 | 17.3 | 704,506 | 588,763 | 1,308,529 | 10.9 | 
1,068,871 | 1,012,361 | 2,081,282 | 16.6 | 737,312 | 604,79. 1,342,106 | 10.7 
1,112,703 | 1,054,93: 2,167,636° | 17.2 | 772,595 | 624,308 | 1,396,903 ve 
1,105,489 | 1,049,616 | 2,155,105 | 17.0 |. 771,320 | 621,432 | 1,392'752 | 10.9 
1,099,465 | 1,045,325 | 2,144,790 | 16.8 | 821,439°| 657,789 | 1,479,228 | 14.5 5 
1,130,641 | 1,072,696 | 2,203,887 | 17.1 | 808,834 | 641,593\| 1,450,427'| 11.3 
1,172,541 | 1,114,421 | 2,286,962 | 17.6 | 764,902 | 616,489 | 1.381.391 | 10.6 ; 
1,162,600 | 1,102,988 | 2,265,558 | 17.3 | 768,877 9,02 1,387,897 } 10.65 
1,211,684 | 1,148,715 | 2,360,399 | 17.9 | 791,003 6,26: 1,417,269 | 10.8 
1,289,734 | 1,223,693 | 2,513,427 | 18.9 | 785,033 | 612,609 | 1.397.642 | 10.5 3 
1,444,365 | 1,364,631 | 2,808,996 | 21.0 | 780,454 | 604,733 | 11385,187 | 10.4 
Bree ae tab ale esas x ee “apt SoOD REL Len eee ed me Bilstein bs 1,459,908 {|e 


35.7) (32.4). 
_Mlegitimate live births—(1940) 77,558: (1941) 83,067: (1942) 83,459. Of those in 1942 whites num-j) 
bered 33,117; nonwhite, 50,342: Still births (1941) 75,133; 1942 79,174. ._Maternal deaths (1941) 7,956 


_ BIRTH RATES IN UNITED STATES BY STATES (per 1,000 population) 


% 1937| 1938]'1939| 1940) 1941| 1942 | 1937| 1938] 1939) 1940 

Registra. Area 17.0) 17.6| 17.3] 17.9] 18.9] 21.0]| Registra, Area 17,0} 17.6) 17.3) 17.9// 18.9 
Alabama.,..... 21.3] 22.2) 21.8} 22.2 8 24.2|| Nebraska... . . «| 16.3] 16.9} 16.9] 16.8] 17:2} 
Arizona.)...... 25.5] 22.3) 22.2) 23.5) 22.6] 23.0|| Nevada... .. ++ | 17.2) 17.7] 17.8)°18.7] 18.14 
Arkansas... . 17.2| 19.2) 18.3) 19.7) °20.4| 21.5|| New Hampshite.| 15.0] 16.1) 16/3] 17.3 17.6 
California, ..... 15.3] 15.3] 15.2} 16.2} 17.2] 20.1||New Jersey. >... 12.6| 13.6] 13.6} 14.1) 15.8 
Colorado.,... »-| 18.3) 18.7] 18.6} 18.8) 19.2] 21.2|| New Mexico. .._| 32/8 28.0), 27.3] 27.7| 27.9] 

_ Connecticut..... 13.1] 14.1} 13.8} 14.7] 16.6] 20.9||New York. . |.” 14.3) 14.3).14.1} 14.6]. 15.9 
Delaware....... \ 16.7/ 16.9} 16.6) 17.2) 18.6) 20.3]| North Carolina..| 22.6) 22.9 22.4| 22.6] 23.6 
District of Col. , | 19.7} 20.5) 21.6] 23.1) 17.0] 17.5|| North Dakota...| 17.9 20.2} 20.5} 20.8] 21.6 
Hlorida.........| 17.7) 17.4) 17.5} 17.8} 18.8} 19:2||Ohio........... 16.0} 16.5} 15.9} 16.6] 18.1 
Georgia... toa 20.8] 21.0} 20.9) 20.8] 21.4) 22.5||Oklahoma...* 7 16.3} 18.9] 18.6} 19.1] 20.2 
[daho. . 21.0} 22.1} 21.4) 22.3] 23.4) 23.9||Oregon....._|_- 15.1]-15.3] 15.5} 16.4] 17/4 
Tilinois 14.6) 15.6) 15:0| 15.6] 17.0] 19.5|| Pennsylvania. . 15.8) 16.9} 16.3] 16.7] 177 
Indiana 16.1} 17.8) 17.1) 18.1] 18.9} 21.1}| Rhode Island... - | 15.0) 15.1] 14.8) 15.1] 15.9 
Iowa... 16,5) 17.1} 17.3) 17.9} 18.5} 20.0||South Carolina. .; 31.7) 21.9] 22.6] 23.41 2409 
Kansas. 15.7; 16.4) 16.1} 15.9] 17.2 |, 19.4|| South Dakota...{ 17.2] 18:1! 18.0] 1871 19.8 
Kentucky 19.2) 22.1) 21.5] 22.3) 22.7/ 23.8|| Tennessee... ._. 18.0] 18.8 83 19,1} 20.3 

' Louisiana 21,2) 21.1) 20,9] 21.5] 22.1) 22.8]|Texas.....,_._° 18.8] 19.2) 19.6] 19:7] 20.8 
Maine..... 17.8} 18.2} 17.8] 17.8} 19.1) 21.4 EAU Css radate overe 24.5] 24.4) 23.9] 24.6] 243 
Maryland. .<...| 16.5) 16.3) 15.8] 16,6] 19.3} 22.1|| Vermont. | 77! 16.5} 17.6] 17-8] 18.6] 19.6 
M chusetts. 13.9) 14.2) 14.7) 15.3] 15.9] 19.0]| Virginia. 19.2] 20.4] 20.0] 20.6] 21.5 
Michigan....... 19.0] 19.2} 18.3) 18.9] 19.6] 22.4 Washington 15.1} 15.8} 15.5} 16.2] 16.91 
Minnesota... ..” 18,1] 18.2} 18.1] 19.0] 19:9] 22.1|| West Virgini 22.6] 22.7| 22:0] 22°11 a3/4 
Mississipp!. eae 25.8 25.0 33.5 241 247 23.4 Wisconsin. é 18.3} 17.8] 17.4] 17:5] 18.1] 20:5 

CA Ne . H ; é ai Hp og oming... L f y : 9995 

Montana...... = | 19.0} 19.4] 19.7| 20.5] 21.5] 22'8 if ; 18S) 20-2 20.0) 203) aie a 


Births by States in’ the United States, 1942 
v Source: United States Bureau of the Census a 
ayice 156/32, Minn. 


68,770) (1 
st rhs, es 73,706\| Miss 56,667 
Ark... Towa..... Mo. 70,711 
Oalit 6. 154,567||/Kan..... 11,735 
Colo,..,.| 28,566/iIKy..4..! 23,976||Ore. ....| 22/518]|Wash. °° 
Conn... , 37,264)|La, os... 3968 
ae re Keita we OE ee ae NS s as 9,173 
: 0 yf O/|MG....., 4 
Fia..... 40/001|/Mass....°} 83,7731N. Mo T1139 Wrest aaa 
Ga. os ea Chath 123,886 |X Y¥.....| 244/802 Total. 2,808,996 | 
a : ea Lee Se. 
ie, Birth Stones - a 
, Source; American National Retail Jewelers’ ‘Association ; : ry 
Modern Month | Ancient Modern ||, Month | Ancient 
Jan..... ./Garnet...... Garnet May,... .|/Agate Emerald. ||Sept pare Ghnvagute., ep ~ 
Feb....../Améthyst. .|/Amethyst |/June.. ||” ald 2)! ; ‘ber. ! eee Sapphire | 
March. ..|Jasper..... Bioodstone graue oes ae reed ae Oione ine mar Opal 


ae orAq’mrine||July,..., . ei he 
April ....|/Sapphire.. . Diamond ety Gara ee 
he S F 


Aug..... -|Carneliany,,|Sardo 
_ lor Peridot, 


— es % 


et saad eS 
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United s Brus Hants Causes and Rates® Accidents pe 501 - 
Deaths by Chief Causes, 1942 | 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 
Cause of death Total 


Cause of death 
Reese 


Typhoid and paratyphoid fever... . 5 750 pectoris 113,636 * 
ospinal meningitis . 981 Dis. of heart (other forms)........... 358 088 
Vel CLC) an eee £ 447 ||Pneumonia (all forms), i NERC. le oe 74,532 
tye) Goa) 2 ahs ate 2,536 Bronchopneumoni ‘ 
rR SS WN 2 i Oe 1,273 Lobar pneumonia. .. 
Herculosis (total) ios... ye ee ll. 57,690 Pneumonia (unspecified 
buberculosis of respiratory system. ... 52,980 Influenza 


jberculosis (other forms)........... 4,710 || Ulcer of stomach or duodenum 


1,877 || Diarrhea, enteritis, ete.......... 
861 Appendicitis Siar PO eat ee 
16,345 


0 Reray citi, polioencephalitis(acute) . . 561 Biliary. Caleull CtGre ess. es Sod see 


1, 

Beeeoens Ol FOLIA, 4 Ak ed Gale on 163,400. HEN aphiritis -i.:, soiree lac. oe ea ree \ 
Canter of digestive organs, peritoneum . 74,785 || Diseases.of the prostate... ........... 
“Cancer of female genital organs....... 21,031 Diseases of pregnancy, r 

mncer-of the breast... ).. 22... ke ee 15.954 childbrith, puerperium dove ahs cals Nook aniaaee yi 
mevancer (other sites). ........%.......- 51,630 Puerperal septicemia. ..............4 i ; 

Acute rheumatic fever.........:...... 1,527 Puerperal toxemias .../ 1.5.5.5 545 CAs 

Dis Pers TICHIIGUA =), ote) ciclo ait EN bis ners 33,971 Other puerperal causes. .........0.. - 

-EXo “A aartonel a 2) pss — ee a Sea 2,934 ||Congenital malformations............. 
Pellagra (except BIsonaNa) le ie 1,513. ||Premature birth. .........0.......4- = 
A coma feGu@liemy er te. So eky. ss 2,541 _||Suicide.......2.. , a See Z 


‘Intracranial lesions of vascular origin... 120,652 ||Homicide.......,.. 
“Other dis. of ner. syst., ete. 14,783 ||Motor vehicle accide 
ee iseases of ear, nose, throat 5,024 ||Other accidents. . 
Diseases of heart......... 394,915 || All other causes. . 2 
“Chron. rheu. dis. of heart. 4 2 J 
"Dis. of coronary arteries and engine Ail Gauses. |... 6.075. . 2: sb ake eee 


DEATH RATES FROM CHIEF CAUSES IN THE UNITED STATES ~ig 
1941 | 1942 | ' 1941 ; 1942 


| 
: b 
‘ mpoid and posta sig fever 0. 0. Bronchopneumonia.........5.-+-- _~ 23.6) -22.9 — 
2 ere brospinal meningitis...... 0.5) 0. Lobar pneumonia. ...........2.4. * 20.8): — ce 7 
0. 0. Pneumonia (unspecified)... ........ Hy 41 
a 2.3} s ANAMUERLS 5 sss = =) 6 oe os Bele pleas rt eet 
CRITI Abo rs eo Ss 6 = ie bi Be ce 1.0 || Ulcer of stomach or duodenum PR 6. 
‘Tuberculosis (all forms)........-... 44. 43.1 || Diarrhea, enteritis, etc.......5...-. MAR 
f iberculosis of respiratory system... 40. 39. \| APpENnGichGis. 4 <5 nickle eines ee 6.3 i 
Tuberculosis (other forms)... .....- 3 3.5|| Hernia and intestinal obstruction. . 8.6. 
BS Gee eer 1. 1.4|| Cirrhosis of the liver . a8 
“D2. 228 ge eee Pee 0. 0. Biliary @alenll.a.5 2. mene 5.1 
Sree See ee 13. 12.2|| Nephritis, s..)...0..).- 25s ee dear ee 724 « 
5 i cee ere Ie 1.0 || Diseases of the prostate.:.......... _ 6.0. 
omyelitis and polioencephalitis. . 0. 0.4 || Diseases of pregnancy, childbirth, 
Breer (all LOTMA)... 2. te i. ae ae aes 20. 122 and puerperium..:.........-.5.. 


Puerperal septicemia..... 

Puerperal toxemias. . 

Other puerperal causes. 
Congenital ee erase 
Premature birth 
Suicide. 
Homicide. 
Motor-vehicle accidents........-+.-- 
Other accidents. ........-.--+++++- 
All other causes......-..+-++-++--5 


‘Cancer of the digestive organs 
and peritonewim...........+,-s5- 
‘Cancer of female genital organs. 
_ Cancer Of.the breast. .....%5.-.--% 
ancer (other forms).......---)--- 
ute rheumatic fever. ...... S. ac8 
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A Teholism (ethylism).....-. 

tracranial lesions of vascul 
eases of the heart (all forms).... . 
umonia (all forms) and influenza. 


' 1941 and 1942 rates based on enumerated population. 
4 PRES OOM es agg eats eee 
ACCIDENTAL DEATHS, BY YEARS AND TYPES 


All CAUSES 216) ):. 5-50 cists oasis aa 


Buros | Drown- Rail- Fire- 


Deaths i road 


Motor . 
Vehicle 


Total 


- 


& 


et BO DO DS 


DEATHS IN U. S. FROM AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENTS By ; 
Year |Deaths| Rate Year |Deaths Rate | Year |Deaths| Rat 
.. | 35,761 2 
al ae *205 
MRS 1564 
. -| 30,468 
.. | 32,245 
. | 37,512 
28,309 


Gee av 
street car fat: 


1941 
le deat (1933) 
ie (1941) 499; tiba2 3 
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Deaths by States in the United States 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


502° United States—Deaths and Death Rates by States; Life Expectation _ 


ae Fas Hen é 


, 1942 a 1942 ! "1942 1942 } 
Alabama. .... 26,084||TIowa......... 25,001||Nevada....... 1,634||South Dakota,.| 95,454 
Arizona... |. 5,586||Kansas,....... 18,149}!N. Hampshire. . 5,662 (| Tennessee, . ... 27,02) 
Arkansas..... 15,764|| Kentucky. .... 28,279)|| New, Jersey....| - 46,716||Texas....... sig 59,313 
, California.... 84,851|| Louisiana... .. 23,010)| New. Mexico...|»_ 5,203|}/Utah......... pee 
Colorado... 12,532||Maine........ 10,446)|New York... . . 149,820/| Vermont. ..:.. 4, 
18,456|| Maryland. ...; 22,168)|North Carolina.| 29,414]/ Virginia, ......]  29,1¢) 
3,331|| Massachusetts. 51,036]|North Dakota.. ,818}| Washington....} 20,66 
8,417|| Michigan. ..... 52,827 ||OniG. 2 28 7 3! 78,000}) West Virginia... 16,97) 
21,207|} Minnesota...) . 25,851||Oklahoma..... 19,324|| Wisconsin, .... 31,0) 
29,083|| Mississippi 20,794||Oregon.,...... 12,865!) Wyoming... ... 2,12 
4,643)| Missouri. 41,888)| Pennsylvania. .} 110)174 
87,777|| Montana. 5,516}\Rhode Island. . 8,166 Total... 2. 1,385,181 
39,308]|| Nebraska. . 12,359] |South Carolina. 18,306 4 xf “¥ 
: DEATH RATES IN UNITED STATES BY STATES, PER 1,000 POPULATION 
1937|1938] 1939/1940] 1941)1942 1937/1938|1939/1940/1941/194) 
_ Regis. Area 11.2 |10.7 |10.6} 10.8] 10.5] 10.4|| Regis. Area _ 2 11.2 |10.7 {10.6} 10.8} 10.5] 10.5 
ZAC 0 10.7|10.6/10.0/10.4/10.2}. 8.9 -|.9.7]. 9.0] 9.2] 9.6) 9.4) 9.) 
PATIZONA.. 2. ol... 16.8/12.3/11.9/11.6/10.9/10.2 ./13.1)11.9/11.6 ny 12,4112. 
nkansAp ol... 9,0) 8.8) 8.5! 8.7] 8.4/*8.0 ./12.8]13.2)12. 947 pe aaa 
California -O}11.4)11.4/11.6/11.7/11.0 10.4/10.6|10.6]/10.8]11.0]10.) 
‘ad -9}11.4/T1.3)11.1/10.7/11.3 15,2/11.7)11.4/10.5]/10.6)] 9.) 
-3/10.3/10.4/10.5110.6/10.3 11.9)11.1)11.2/11.1)11.0]/11,, 
-6/12.2/12.0)12. 2/12. 2/11+9)| North Carolina... |. 9.7} 9.6) 9.0] 9.0} 8.9} 8., 
-9)12.6)12.8/13.0/10.8) 9.7|| North Dakota... °). 7.7| 8.1} 8.4] 8.1) 8.2) 8., 
-6/11.8)11.5/12.1/11.4] 9.9]/Ohio~.., 2. , 2122122 11.9/10.9)11.2)11.4/11, 3/11.) 
-2}11.0)10.3/10.4/10.1} 9.0||Oklahoma. 2/27 °°: 8.4) 8.5) 8.7) 8.7] 8.7] 8., 
-6/,.8.9) 9.2) 9.3] 8.5) 9.7 Oregon. .... Soa 12.0/11-1/10.9)11.3)11.0}11., 
~1)10.8/11.1/11.2/11.0/11.0}| Pennsylvania -11.3]10.9 10.9)11:3 11.0j11., 
-8/11.4/11.6/11.8]/11.6)/11.3|| Rhode Island. »{12.2/11.8/21.0711.2/11.1/91,, 
-4/10 .2/10.5/10.4/10.1/10.3!/South Carolin -|11:0}11.0/10.2/10.6)10.9 Ef 
-3)10.3/10.2/10.3)10. 2/10. 4||/South Dakota. . -|_8.6] 8.4) 8.5) 8.5) 8.9] B., 
~6}10.5}10.5}10.4]10.7/10.1 "Pennessee. 2. 10.5/10.2} 9.9/10.2) 9.8} 9, 
-7/10.7/10.5)10.8/10.1] 9.0|/Texas... 222127272 1|10.6) 9.5} 9.4) 9.7) 9.4) 8. 
-4/12.6]12.9)12. 5/12. 4/12 6]| Utah... 22222022 77% 9.6] 9/0) 8.6] 8. 8.2] 8. 
-2/11.7/11.6)12.1/12 4/1121 Merman ca.) <7. Gee 13.0)12.8/12.7/12.8]12. 3/12. 
+8}11.5/11.8]11.8)11.7/11.7 Virginia se 5, su? 28 11.5/11.3/10.8)11.0)11.5] 9: 
-1/10.0/10.1| 9.9/10.0) 9.6 Washington. ....... 11.5/10.9)10.8}11.5}11.1/10. 
Bota... -1/ 9.5] 9.7| 9.61 914! 9°7|| W. Virginia. |... 7°: 10.3] 9.5) 9.3! 9:3].9.41 9. | 
Mississippi B Me as he bs to wore wOaGE EERE 10.9} 9.9]10.1/10,1} 9.8] 9. 
Montaha.... 002! :4/10:3/10/7/10:3|10 1/10: 7/|\\ 7 Re ees abs had “2 ies ee | 
a8 ; —— ms.) 
- Li 
Average Future Lifetime in United States > 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census 4 
=| 
Years Remaining Years Remaining a Years Remaining 
ASE Te Tr ear - — = 
White ~ it ‘ ai | 
Females Mee foie ie ree re 
67.29 32.61 35.91 || 74-75 7.58 8.40 
68.93 31.74 ates eee az 7.92 2 
88.23 30-88 Seely ear eee 
66.49 39.18 604 é 
65.57 28 (34 3:70 es 
64.64 27.51 5.38 5.8} 
68.71 26.59 5.07 eo 
62.76 25.87 4:78 |v Bt 
61.81 25.07 4.51 4. 
60.85 24°97 4°26 4: 
59.80 23/49 402 : 
58.94 22.72 3:80 ; 
57.98 2196: Sis (ocatae 
57:02 21°21 3 ao ae 
8-07 20.47 gon | 3 
54-18 19:63 pe 
58.25 /18 134 es 3. 
52.31 17,85 eee Z. 
51.38 6.98 ge: : 
50.46 16.32 oe 3: 
ee eo za) # 
47°70 os 2.20 2 
46.7, 1382" 212 Ds 
45.86 13199 2.04 2.0 
44.95 12 64 1,96 1 95 
44.04 1207 ve ise 
4321 Te 17810) ae 
*41,31 1044 1.78 a 
. 40:40 9:92 106-1077) 44-68 I age 
Sas O48. | to; ep ||IOor Lee. «| 1 oa | Pane 
38.5 Bon ioe ies 108... 1.61 < 
37.70 4 . es VAS et g on 
8.47 9.41 
36.80 8.02 8.89 ; 
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an Marriages and Divorces in the United States 
: Source: See note below the table 
Marriages Divorces Marriages . Divorces 


Per P 
No 1,000 No, 1 000 
‘op. Pop. 
1,144,200 | 11.20 | 121,564 | 1.20.5 
1000/109 | 9.65 | 116'254 Qe 
186 | 10.95 | 1417527 35 


ran 
to 
No 
o 
ny 
a 
> 
- 
S 
o 
-_ 
for] 
gn 
So 
o 
i) 
-_ 
bs 
4 


é 37:468 | 0.56 1,163,863 | 10.76 | 159,580 | 1.47 
8.60 | 371568 | 0.55 1,134,151 | 10 5 
33 ser : 38 32 | 148815 35 
Es 2 61 1,184,574 | 10.46 | 170/952 | 1.5 

8.92 | 44699 | 0.62 1,188,334 | 10.35 | 175. res ; 
8.81 | 47.849 | 0.65 1,202,574 | 10.32 | 180,853 55 oe 
a3 | Str | $82 riauass | Mae | 1R0es | ESR 
z : 1182; i 195, 5 4 
9.57 | 60,984 } 0.79 ‘ des a ‘ 
9.80 | 61/480 | 0.78 .15 i 
10.15 | 64,925 | 0.81 a 
9.92 | 66.199 | 0.81 ; E 
10.04 | 67,976 82 4 ¥ 
10.47 2,062 0.86 F a 
10.71 | 76.571 |. 0:88 t 3 
9.63 | 76.852 | 0.86 
9.89 | 791671 | 0.88 : : 
. 4 
1,679,000 60° | poaeaens es ; 

'025,092 1,758,000 } 13.20 | J... Bik 
1,007,595 " ¥ 1,577,000 | 11.80 | 12.22: = iS , 
1,075.775 | 10.68 |" 114,000 1.13 , d t : 


ee) 3,825; €1927) 4,255; (1928) 4,237; (1929) 4,408; (1930) 4,370; (1931) 4,339; (1932) iF 
14 ne 


3,900. A 
Figures for 1933-1936 are estimates by S. A. Stouffer and Lyle M. Spencer; figures 1907 to 1915, 1917 — 
'-to 1921, and 1937 to 1940, are estimates of the United States Bureau of the Census. ' ke eg 
Number of counties reporting marriages—(1937) 2,891; (1938) 2,893; (1939) 2,910; (1940) 2,867. ~ 
Number of couuties reporting divorces—(1937) 2,670; (1938) 2,672; (1939) 2,675; (1940) 2,655. ! 
The figures for marriages (1937-1940) are from marriage recording offices covering more than 95 
per cent of the population of the United States with estimates for the remainder. Figures for 1923- — 
1931 are based on a complete survey of all marriage recording offices in the United States. ‘é 
‘During the first six months of 1944, the number of marriage licenses issued in Cities of 100,000 or © 
more was about 6 percent less than the number issued during the same period in 1943, according te 
statistics issued by Director J. C. Capt of the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce. In the 
* 90 areas for which statistics are available, about 278,000 marriag elicenses were issued in the first | 
) half of 1943; in the same period in 1944, this number had dropped to about 261,000. These figures in- — 
_ dicate that the downward trend in the marriage rate, which began in 1943, is continuing. The initial ~ 
effect of the war was to increase the number of marriages, which mounted steadily from 1939 to 1942. 
By 1943, however, the absence of eligible single men in the armed forces abread and the abnormally large ‘i 
' number of marriages in the immediately preceding years had materially decreased the number of mar- ~ 
tiageable persons. Consequently. there were, fewer marriages in 1943 than in 1942. The figures pre= — 
sented here indicate a further decrease in 1944, which, in all probability, will continue until men are 
\ 


discharged from the armed forces in considerable numbers. 


Wedding Anniversaries 
2 Source: American National Retail Jewelers’ Association { 
, paper; second, cotton; third, leather; ; lace; fourteenth, ivory; fifteenth, crystal; twen 
is ent os Afth, wooden (clocks); sixth, iron; | tieth, china; twenty-fifth, silver; thirtieth, pea 
” seventh, copper, bronze or brass; eighth, electrica thirty-fifth, coral, jade; es ruby; forty-fiith, i 
7 appliances; ninth, pottery; tenth, tin, aluminum; sapphire; fiftieth, gold; fifty-fifth, emerald; Six- 
eleventh, steel; twelfth, silk or linen; thirteenth, | tieth, diamond. : a 


Registered Hospitals in the U. S. and Their Capacities 

Source: The American Medical Association; data are for 1943 H 
= Hos- Bas- | Patients |Average 

Beds Lowe Admitted pedsie pitals Beds |sinets|Admitted| Census  - 


23,510 
8,89 


. Va. i 
Wyo... 28 3,905, 219) 38,872) 
Mo arO784 54|77,134|15,374,698|1,257, 

: 60; 6.2 70°784|  4,464||Totals.| 6,655|1,649,254)77, ; 1,257,124 
Nebr..| 107] 13,499] _ 863! __ 129,780) _ 10,503 a 
Federal hospitals in 1943 (included above) numbered 827, with a capacity of 476,673 patients, as com 
“pared with 428 when the. United States entered the war. aki . 


e 
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504. United States—Crime Reports; Lynchings 


U. S. Government Crime Reports 
Source: Federal Bureau of Investigation, Department of Justice + : bi) 
No. ot Ottenses i Or No. of Offenses i 
- Offense SENSES Eearoepenmnneenieeeemaeeaeeet Ss ense TTR MET TRG SE ro. 
1941 1942 1943 i geben Lapa. AOEL 1942 1943 _ 
Wt...) 48,385] 52,094) 49,738 | 
ee ene on-nce lt. e517 ||Burlaty nn 22:] g02'478| 266147] 271;804 
Mans aughter...... WT, B62T 77008 »517 || Tarceny . 919,120) 882'061| 806.325 
Manslaught. by negli. 4,582 ,4,019 3,464 Auto thet: : 190,059| 167.625| 187.751 
Apes.) US eue 9,257| 10,107} 10,734 | | 
Robbery ........ 00... 49,832! 47,126) 45,268 Total.............. 1,531,272|1,436,748|1,381,681 
i ee ee 


The total for 1937 was 1,415,816; (1938) 1,433,812: (1939) 1,484,554; (1940), 1.517.026. ° Sr 
Penitentiaries: Alcatraz, Calif.; Atlanta, Ga.; Leavenworth, Kans.; Lewisburg, Pa.; McNeil Island, 
Wash.; Terre Haute, Ind. f : Bi 
Reformatories: Chillicothe, Ohio; El Reno, Okla.; Petersburg, Va.; women, Alderson, W. Va. _ ‘ 

Medical center: Springfield, Mo.: Hospital; Maintenance unit, L 
«Prison cataps: Du Pont, Wash.; Kooskia, Idaho; Mill Point, W. Va.; Montgomery, Ala.: Tucson, Ariz. 
Correctional institutions; Ashland, Ky.; Danbury, Conn.: Denver, Colo.; La Tuna, Tex.; Texarkana, 
Tex.; Milan, Mich.; Male, Female, Sandstone, Minn,: Male, Female, Tallahassee, Fla. é ; 
Detention headquarters: New Orleans, La.; New York City. 
National Training School for Boys, Washington, D. C. 


ARRESTS IN 1943 BY SEX 


x Offense Charged Male |Female Offense Charged Male, ;Female 
a =e 
Assault . 30,611 4,0574Driving while intoxicated. ...... 17,505 887 
Burglary. rea. 23,053 38 |Road and driving laws......... * 4,641 104 
; Lareeny—theft......... 37,605 6,893 |Parking violations............. 1 
UCONN a esse). 10,681 240 |Other traffic and motor laws 4,400 4 
' Embezzlement. and fraud. - 1,012\| Disorderly conduct. 26,627 8,692 
_ Stolen prop.; buying, etc...,.... 2,115 302 |Drunkenness., . 99,292 11,739 
BO ies id GN ogee awe ee 558 64 |Vagrancy.... 2,749 12,264 
. Forgery, counterfeiting. . 3,424 456 |Gambling. . 12,901 Le 
Rape «=: . 5% ; SSOP lca yale s Suspicion... . 3,035 8, 
Prostitut. and commerce, vice. ... 2,483 6,780 |Not stated. ....; 836 
Other sex offenses. ............. 


Ww. Year Tota 

00.:| 9 | 106 | 1%6 |lio12..| 2 | 61 | 6a \\toaa | 0 ‘ 1936 : 

fee Va00.21 9 fy - 16 |]193 0 9 = 
“1901. 25 | 105 | 130 |/1913.;} 1] 511 52 |!1995 0} 17] 1417 111937 0 ae: 

' 91902.) 7 | 85) 92 //19147:] 3 | 49 | 52 |!1996 7} 23] 30 1/1/1988 0 6 6 
1903 84 | 99 |/1915.°| 13 | 64] 67 |I1997 0} 16] 16 |/1939 a 2 3% 

76 | 83 |/1916.:]- 4 | 50] 54 |/1998 1] 10] 11 {11940 1 4 5 
57| 62 {11917 3] 35] 38 |!1929 3 7 | .10 |/1941 0 4 a) 

62 | 65 '|/1918 4 | 60 | 64 |/1930 1] 20] 21 |/1942 0 5 Bah 

58 | 60 {11919 71 76] 83 |/1031 1] 124 13 11943 0 3 By 

69} 2 |itear:| $| 58) of te] 21 8] 38 ees 
64 |/1933 4 4] 28 I Tot 707 

67 | 76 {|1922 6 | 51] 57 {1934 0 15 15 ab #294) S16) a 

60 67 ||1923 4 29 33 1935 2 18.j 20 q 


LYNCHINGS BY STATES : 


Stat W. | N.., Tot. State WwW. | ON. Tots} State. ; W. | N. Fs | 


Tot. || State; W. | N. Tot. 


Wada al, 299 
ee 9 
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S57 Bie a a) Mae _159i| 
Inmates of Federal and State Institutions 


\ Source: United States Bureau of the Census; as of Dec, 31, 1942 
States : i 


; _ States States States 
' Alabama........ -4,096||Towa........... 2,104||Ne ; 8168 akota...| 
Afizona......:..) 653||Kansas |!‘ +27)" T8093 New ampehins * Ere A pes cia 
Arkansas.......] 1,609||Kentucky 1. |” 725||New Jersey, . i 
4 Bey orala, at | 6,018}|Louisiana,.. >| |! N at 
‘olorado. . ; Mai 524!|New York... /): 


area mae | 163/[Marvlana’ s+| . 02¢/|\New York... 2... 


There were no data for Georgia and Mississippi: Per é . 
r pi; Perinsylvania fi 
iS Admissions in 1942 were 72,391; discharges, 85,767. Sxecubions were, At F ebeapbe a ae: dest 
PRISONERS EXECUTED IN THE U. S., 1941-1942 ‘ 
NES noi persons, ingluding one woman, were burglary ; et 
: e ed States, accoi = 5 rt murde 

res released by Director J. 0. Captor ie Paes 90°F ae Tac eras Mt bOreiocy ee patos 
of as unt gore epee ae eomuperce. . men were executed for murder 

, : ma. C 
Of the Brisoners executed in 1843. 16, on ee eee te Gems sna and os cnt 
ai peneeet, Were for murder, while of the Temainder, | tried 


I ; tied and convicted .by a milit b 
ware for rape, six for €spionage, and one for! executed in the District of Col bia. bce 


uinbia. - 


\ 


Ss ’ } 


t 


4 “ 


- Motor Vehicle Deaths b 


pe: National Safety Council, 


y States, 1941 to 1943 


Chicago. State Traffic Authorities State Registrars of Vital Statistics, 


Fo Po oe ~é cr a lad ‘ hg =< “ye 
“a eres es ne 24 tee 
ae states—Motor Vehicle Deaths; Street Mileage 505. 


. §. Census Bureau. Total Motor Vehicle Death figures accidents on home or industrial prem- ~ 


ptor Vehicle Traffic Death figures include only accidents occurring in traffic. Not all St: 
acs figures for 1942 are final, but almost all are comparable with 043 provisional rae i Nihal 


- Motor Venicte Total Motor Vehicie Deaths ‘ 
tg ne 


Traffic Deaths 


States © Authorities of Vital Statistics 
t (Place of Accident) (Place of Death) 
ee) Se Cee ee ee 


1943 


1942 


1G eeeae 


rians 


Source: Federal Works Agency 


Mileage Mileage 
gas State 
Control 
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New Jersey....-.-- 
New Mexito..,.... 
New York......s-. 
North Carolina. ... 
North Dakota..... 
Ohld. 2 yee ieccws i 
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260 | | 


, -_ 
NORTH 
oO 
fos} 
a6 
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—} 


ee os tNS42) 510,580,000: (1942). 394,069,000. 


umber 
28,309 28,309 
581 530 


Ce BE Fe Mel, 
New Hampshire.... 


Ged States for construction on State highways in r 


% U. S. Census Bureau 
State Traffic State Registrars |(Place of Residence) 


1942 


\ ‘al of 4,400,000 automobile accidents, of which 21,700 were fatal. vy 
Mileage of Roads, Streets, Alleys in U. S., Dec. 31, 1941 


Mileage 


Under 
State 


Control 


Rate 


ND 
Gop 
om 


87.6 
15.3 
35.9 
25.3 
16.5 
23.6 
14.2 
27.4 
22:8 
21.6 
21:5 
27.6 1506) 
18.3 647 
21.0 524 
20.5 916 
18.8 620 
19-9 211 
23. 564 
13.5 773 
25.4 2,169 
17:9 669 
18.7 607 
20.2 1,096 
20.1 182 
17-6 280 
7 88 
11.9 86 
18.5 993. 
24:8 177 
17.3 2,821 
23.9 1,261 
16.7 12 
26.5 2,475 
18.9 £56 
28.2 9 
19.8 2,469. 
10.8 "10% 
20.7 655” 
15.0 148 
18.1 752 
22.5 2,028 
28.0 202 
14.2 89 
25.1 1,043 - » 
27.4 658 
19.1 481 
18.8 899 | 
25.4 104, 


*, ‘ 
ileage 
Milage f City 
Sur- ‘| Streets, 
faced Alleys | 
122 979 . 
52 9,16 
186 1,253 
214 17,358. 
2,039 5,9 
255 4 
2,978 19,318 
796 7,6 
314 ay 
1,736 16,929 
1 1,434 
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écent calender years— 
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506. United Stiien: Roan and Domestic Trade 


TRADE. AND TRANSPORTATION _ 
Value of U. S. Merchandise Imports and Exports, by ) 


Source: United States Department of* Commerce 


Exports General {Imp. for Consum. Total EF 
Year - Imports - ; Exp. and Exp 
(Cal.) Total |Domestic; Foreign Re Free Dutiable| Imp. ] 
1,000 $1,000 $1,000 | $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 
i" 016} 8,080,481 147,535], 5,278,148] 3,117,010} 2,161,471 13,506,497) 2,2) 
4,378,928] . 106,103} 2,509,148] 1,562,292 946,856| 6,994,179) 1,1 
3,765,091 66,686] 3,112'747| 1/871.917| 1,240,830] 6,944,524 
4,090,715 76,778} 3,792,066] 2,135,942} 1,656,124] 7,959,559) 
4,497,649 93/335 3,609,963] 2,080,096] 1,529,867} 8,200,947) ~ 
4,318,722) 91,126 rece 2; 266] 1,575,323) 9,136,437 
4,711,721 96,9 4,430,888] 2,853,411} 1,577,477] 9,239,548) |) 
4,758,864) 106,511} 4,184,742] 2,621,873] 1,562,869] 9,050,117 } 
5,030,099 . 4,091,4 2,616,239) 1,475,205) 9,219,800} 1,| 
5,157,083 83,912] 4,399,361) 2,843,354) 1,556,007) 9,640,356 
3,781,172 62,009}° 3,060,908} 2,051,110) 1,009,798) 6,904,089}. 
2,377,982 46,307} 2,090,635} 1,381,435 709,199) 4,514,924 
1,576,151 34,865} 1,222,774] 879,043] 443,731] 2,933.790)) 
1,647,220 27,774] 1,449,559} 878,100 571,459) 3,124,553 
2,100,135 32,665] 1,655,055; 991,161 644,842] 3,787,855) 
2,243,081 39,793] 2,047,485] 1,205,987 832,918] 4,330,359 
2,418,969 37,009} 2,422,592} 1,384,937] 1,039,040] 4,878,570) 
3,298,929 50,238} 3,083,668] 1,765,248] 1,244,605] 6,432,835 
3,057,169 37,271} 1,960,428} 1,182,696 766,929| 5,054,868} 1, 
3,123,343 oe 2,318,081] 1,397,280} 878,819) 5,495,257) | : 
3,934,181 ays 2,625,379] 1,648,965} 891,691] 6,646,525) 1,; 
5,019,867 1373 4} 3,345,084) 3,221,945}: .....0.. 8,492,235] 1,;, 
6} 7,961,773 73,643] 2,742,014) 2, V66;42014 $e eee 10,777,430] 5,3 
:]12°713,503}12) 590, 164| 123.339} 3,369 082) 3,372,926] 1.2.2.2! 16,082,585 9, 7% 


Expert data for 1942 do not include shipments to United States armed forces abroad, but ge 
lend-lease goods shipped to the United Nations. 

1941-2-3 figures for Free Imports for consumption represent both Free and Dutiable. { 
Lend-Lease sian included above, value (1941), $741,000,000; (1942), \$4,895,000,000; ‘y 
(1943)° $10, 100.000.0: 

orts, Jan. oiieas 1944 totaled $7,203, ee imports, $2, 087, 000,000. Export totals include Lena 
shipments but exclude shipments to U.S. armed forces abroad. 


_U..S. Trade with Noncontiguous Territories 


~ Source: United States Department of Commerce 
i Shipments from United States __ Shipments to United t} 
Noycontiguous Territpries | _+___ = 
1939 1940 1941 ~ 1939 1940 i149 
Dollars Dollars Dollars De 
ee oa Foreign Merchandise. 238 Soa age 283° rk 819) 4¥9,292,777||246,144, 709/227 656,557 292,58 
LSE SIS ORR ad yp Sn ae pe eee 262,710] 48,039,460) 82,029,238 42,228,758] 40,173,952] 67,6 
Hasan 388 SOTA Set By a ae | 101,817,841 |127,439, 539) 186,662, 139]/113, 206, 898/102, 145,130|122.6 
Puerto Rico. ..... ae ee ++++-| 86,447,423/103,972,709) 143,691:759|| 88'977.210 83,733,274| 99,6 
‘Virgin Islands..:..... State weds 2,487,805) 3,023,979] 5,190,548|| 115587523] 1,448 '020/ _ 2,4 
UU ed cos va call iD ce we eS 402,963] *° 545,43 788,325 8, joe 5 =| 
_American Samoa:............. 164,758 230,007 : 
A Wakevisland i055 ose. ee 5 = 105,327 116,195 
Midway iene BaD can stat sie ole * 171,470 96,464 
Canton, Enderbury Islands... 265,135 , 51,036 
‘i Gola PIU VERS ie 's\@ slam soins ¥ re 100,370 ef 3,184 
tAlnakca ; Hake Fie Sean" * So: fia ares vd f ae 
SPER ASS da ohne omestic . - 7,285}]| 20,150,327} 20,988,505 "OK 
Hawaii. Rea Pale a Siete x 36,000 181, 7850 wie 353]/| = 4,300) \ i4 : 


Guam . 
Wake Islan 


Pee] ewe meres ee lencewrseeeeloe 


eee ene sel wens eresc ns 


, Puerto Rico. 
Virgin Islands. 
U. S.—LATIN AMERICAN SEP CHARND ESE TRADE . : 
Imports Exports hy | 
1941 1942 1943 1941) ‘4942 j, @ 
$1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 Ly i 
Total, 20 Republics....... 901,957 717,882 818,935 1,007,990 977 404 15 
a PE eerste ne eh 3) \ |v ie "alates bess ioe ae Pees eet autres 123,939 4: 
Bere eN Ne ud imib sien Hse Wier sey oka . if > a 3 a 
Ceninal America, total.......... 81,920 60,509 81,146 4 ete "46 048 5 |: 
eS 1068 | Sau] Hea | Geek | bee | 
28 SSR ; 33 0, 12, , ae 
\ cures. PEM es OL ely be oltre wieiwa SE ret 6,137 “bos 13380 i 
SMa ep viel viele $ levis eZ B i. 7,079 3,157 i a 
Panama, Republic of...) .. |. 34,861 28,064 40,015 4,727 2745 MM 
Bl Salvador. . et aa 5,895 5,458 7,013 7,203 11,912 {34 
oad Rept A eds EAN os 9,301 9,262 |. 12,386 |] 9,745 8,411 ] 


South ‘América total 


Argentina Bec! ‘| 109/314 71.866 31/81 166,618 
:| 911/980 11,008 13,982 27/338 
147/897 5,040 | 156,308 183/892 
if 41/200 49°91 111;721 
65,589 0.417 | , 46/283 2 
: 8,933 10,972 “TA83 
31766 7sa7 34,498 2 
¥ ; ‘42 23,706 
18/413 17'292 14,453 9,764. 
68, 47.118 447 ; 


T Includes Canal Zone for 1936 and 1937, 


United States Imports o 


Source: United States Department 


y . ° 1942 
pnomic Class and Commodity |Jan.-Sept. | 


BEAIGRN GE ies hk 4 5 ous qc pela 2, ae 787 
de materials... 1.11") 1; 


bo 
now 


BERBERS: 
Poe 
wan 2 -_ ce 


OCH SS ie OD ONIN 


e and jute ELLER care.) olkn 018. ears ws t 
and hemp, unmanufactured. . .tons 
OL unmanufactured........ 1,000 


Frown 

Sroeore ae 
SOD rs REO re OC 
WP OVon~r 
PRLS ore 


GABORHIN 


m+ O~ID OOO 
Sat eC 


iy] 


OSes 


80,555 


‘including neutral tard.. 


a. except fresh milk. 
ae canned, red, pine 


P at flour. Peale, A are 


bles, canned; repared. 
vied and ‘evaporated 1rulte.. 


frutts: 6... 66s a. shies i 
P and related prod 8... 


d timbe 


ollars 
waslee,v'erel OUO_Dd, Tt, 
*, plans, ete Dollars 
= ee ees ae Pare as 


Do 
eects aera +s» GD DO 


‘and stee! Semi-manuf.......Dotlars 
On and Steel BEAD da. lis . Dollars 


E WOLKE OL BIG. 525 o's sca ces cise 


for raft, and parts are included in total 
ae re 35a it and pars although ey) are n0' 
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f Leading Udine 


of Commerce; value in thousands 


1 
Economic Class and Commodity |J ept. 


From thé Philippine Islands. , 1,000 Ib: 

From foreign countries . 
Whisky and other spirits 
WS J. Nite tiara et 


1,469.380 
,000 tb.| 4,427,710 
34,289 


Baned dds. lumber, except... 1,000 bd. ft. 
rep woods and tailroad at Dollars 

WO6W Pulte. c akin ash yiteic dane 
Gas oil Pad fuel oil... oes 
nee ad cut but Not set....... 
1, 


Finished manufactures. 
Leather manufactures 
Cotton manufactures 
Cotton 7 
Burtaps.. 


3,975 
Flax, hemp and ramie mfrs..... Tose 
Wool manufactures............ D 14,066 
Silk manutactures Soe cee oh ene $e3) M 
Neweprint Be oh a . ib. 1220 
Sr Aehinery ow fos ky: hee Dollars 10,110 


Dollars 3.877 


: UNITED STATES EXPORTS OF LEADING COMMODITIES 
ee Souree: United States Department of Commerce; values in thousands 


enn ingots, billets, bars, rods, 


PS Tot et ae ee Dollars| 116,187 | 
Plates, sheets and skelp., . Dollars 54,951 
Tin plate and taggers tin... ..Dollars| 23,162 
Ferromanganese, other ferro-alloys 
Dollars} - 4, 
Aluminum Semimemdfactrires., . Dollars +8 ; 
Copper, ingots, plates, rods... 1,000 Ib. 1,33 
Dollars 19,074 
Brass and bronze semimanut.... Dollars ae , 
Coal-tar products.,......-.-..5 Dollars 22.374 
Industrial chemicals............ Dollars 43,415 
PLOTS 56 0k FA os 2 we A Dollars; 12 aes 
Finished manufactures, . .Dollars 2.20% 5 
Rubber manufactures.........-. Dollars}! 36,695 
Automobile casings,....... thousands 4498 
Do)lars' 19, 
Tobacco manufactures.........- 12,211 
Cotton manufactures. ../ 003 
‘ . as . yd.| 376,319 
fabric... 2.3. 2.52% pescuaes Dollars 386° 
Rayon manufactures... .. 679 


Wood manvfactures, advaneed. Dollars 08; 
Paper and mavufactures........ Dollars 
Motor fue! and gasoline..... 


pe ee wie, 


Glass and glass ducts, 
Steel-mill manufactures.. 
Tron and steé! advanced tirs.... 
Electrical mach. apparatus..... Dp 


ges 


Seeee 


Construc., rete 3 mach... . 
Mining, well, pumping mach. 
Metal-working machinery ... . 
Agricultural mach., implements. . 
Mo tor trucks and busses, new.. 


Passenger cars, New........--.- 


Automobile parts for assembly... Dollars 
Automobile parts for Ag muees Hs a 
Merchant vessels. .... Dollars: 
Medicinals and pharma 

Explosives, fuses, etc. . 


SERE 


4 Reientific and prof. inst 


Firearms and Peraianithy ete... “Dollars 
All other finished manuf........ ollars 


rts of United Braise. mercha 
shown separately in be list 


Cane sugar: og 


BawodS 
COMO | a 
Sones S 
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4 
iy United States Foreign Trade, by Coumeey ee 
‘ Source: United States:Department of: Commerce; by’ calendar. years ee 
i 1940 1941 i 4940 "19a 
; ntri De Reon ee Countries Ex- | Im- | Ex [1 
Countries Ret, Been Dorie | pore Ports | ports | ports | py 
a $1000 { $1000 | $1000 | $1000 $1,000 | $1,000 are 3s 
Argentina. . 106,873] 83,301) 109,314! 166,618||Japan.......... 229,200} 158,376 9,901 “\ 
a a he ee Beers tee aeol Mata: Brigisne | 15'eS0l 268 490 46,277 ae 
i alaya, b , 
7% Mesiont Mere Shea 96,94 5,780 159, si 
Renee nae. 5 34,023} 8,545 
therlands, ‘ 
Tndies. Seen aie) 53,781) 169,074}, 124,023) 2414 
Newfoundland, qi 
Labrador..... 10,480) 12,174 17,836] 1] 
New Zealand. ... 18,156} 7,968) 30,638} 1) 
9||\Nicaragua...... 6,115! 2,907 8,711) - 
Norway....:.:. 14,536 7,939 '40 
G@zechoslovakiann| t+... los Babe. 5 Pa op bits see eee Pate Sees “4 
araaee seen ee , i cl 
ee ° rs aad ke 23,123) 17,943 31,7! pay 
Ecuador Philippines OS Mes 93, 315} '89,670| 108,793) 10 
Beypt....: Poland, Danzig..|........ 11 
Binland ie 2. Portugal. . 18,116} 11,084 16,165). 1/ 
\ ANCE of 2! < pias ree at ae 3 
) >, Germany.....-. alvador , 4 
iL. Go os Sea pain... 27,029] 14/333] 14,550 1! 
& Guatemala... .. Sweden. 38,543] 17,317] ~ 22,355] - 
* ab Iss Kas e's 484|/Switzerland..... 22,564! 27,200 443 
ze Honduras...... Thailand (Siam). 9,66 1,494 7,927 \ 
i Honduras, Brit’h »157 1,946 1,624; 2,575 ey OVE eg hid ss 8; 13,887 6,810 il 
t Hong Kong..... 17,387 3,193} 30,417 2,801}/U. S. Africa... .. 103,916} 47,337| 186,980| 6i¢ 
as Hungary.!..... 3,58 1,702 5 12 United Kinedomn 1,010,827} 155,051|1,637,343) 131 
i) India British: 68,428) 102,204] 98,162] 131,510}/Uruguay....... i274 17,629 8,41 3h 
i Iran (Persia). : 6,46. 648 792 586}/U.S.S.R... 0.5... 86,938] 20,772) 107,523) 3 
f Ireland aes 8,276 2,692 ,331 2,670||/Venezuela...... 9,211} 41,590} - 8,170) 44 
Y 1 pS 2 ae pares 51,122] 23,607 15 199]| Yugoslavia . 2,986! 1,056 552 
I U. S. MERCHANDISE IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, BY GRAND DIVISIONS . 
. a Vaiue of Imports from Value of Exports to é 
Year. : 
: {Cal.) No. So. | Asia & ; No. So. { Asia & | > 
4 Europe | Amer. | Amer. |Oceania| Africa Europe | Amer. | Amer. Oceania Afi if} 
‘i 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 |° 1, 1,000 | 1,000 | 3,000 | 1,000 | 140) 
\ Dollars | Dollars | Dollars Dollars | Dollars |] Dollars Dollars, Dollars | Dollars Dob 
1915...) 546, 9,458) 322,282! 365,865 34,638 |/2,573,408] 558,803] 144,129] 241,186] 3% 
... }1,227,843]1,662,663 760, 999}1 476, 691] 150,285 4'466,091 1,929) 163 623,917)1, 043, 184) 16: 
. {1,238,881 80,5: 518, COT 396; 934 92,144|/2,603,750)1, 138,354 402/606 676.0 8S 
-|1,285,863]1,011,570| 567.979 h, 9,056 96,420/}2;310,144/1,176,481] 443,507 777,248] 10° 
. |1,264,07. 85,4 518,275 1,323,682 93,255}| 2,310,403) 1,253,027] 438,159 756,698} 107) 
-}1,248,729| 960,702 9,409) 1,222,379 10, 2 2,374,915)1,327,364| 480,814 454 lil 
1,332,627) 981,532} 639,757|1,336,837 108,607 ||2,340,845/1,395,063] 539,309 835,240] 1303} 
08,846) 761,711) 433,51 9,2: 7,548]/1, 8. aif 1, "019, 229 7,50! 555,707) J 
40,096] 517,043] 307,191] 593°421 32,884]|1,186,8: 182 158,691 7,9: i 
. 388,963] 338,522} 200,902] 3703145 24,241)| 784,299] 364,852) 596,589] 3297202 
i 462,189} 317,767| 202,280 439,058 28,265|| 849,778] 340,859} 1140. 327,393 
489,633} 399,220) 228,958! 503/918 33,326|| 9497929] 486,064) 161,701 458,292) 
598,716 4,557} 281,472] 631,018 41,7221/1,029,241] 531.331 174,341 1,741 
717,544) 618,559] 291,50 743,593 51,389}|1,042,804). 616,711) 204,222 478,039 
843,329] 690,475) 422/026 1,035,689 92,148})1,359,610} 840,126) 3181354 678,919) 
aM 67,226) 490,226] 262612 585,693 54,671)}1,325,943] 739,994) 299°713 10,439, 
617,165! 580,629] 317,267] 726,286 76,732}|1,289,752| 802,196} 329'127 641,377 
390,170) 693,393 95.186} 1, ,015,239) 131,155}!1.644,636)1 ,067; 119 35, 713,613) 
273,954] 938,533. 654, 96911,198,477| 156,020|}1, 773, 22911,481,342}. 519,687 4,3 
TRADE OF CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES | 
bape: ; Value of Exports i Value of Imports c | 
I _ ¥ear ~ 
a > (Cal.) To Foreign To U.S. From Foreign] From. 
‘ Total Countries | Possessions Total ntries | Possessia 
Dollars Dollars Doll ay Doilars _ Dollar 
% 5,083,.287,000 ere eae 244.722.000 }| 4,455,787,000 4.090,887,000 Bea! 
4.024,535,000 | 3,771,455,001 253,083, 3,287,534, 2,929,978, 357,556, ( 
2,582.237,000 | 2,370,469:000 | 211 768,000 || 2,307,185, »987,340,000 | 319.845.0 
»@35, 136, ‘| 1,562,951,000 | 172,185,000 1,497,364,00 1,229,293,000 | 268,074,0) 
1,802,246,000 | 1,626,845,000 A hed 1,639,694,000 .344,933, 94, 761,04 
2.281,695,000 | 2,080:990, 200,705,000 | 1,863,045, 1,354,327, ‘000, r 308,718, 0, 
2,462,513, 2,226,916,000 597,000 || 2,258,087,000 | 1,937. 537,000 20,550, 
J 2,866,015,000 | 2,391.823,000 274,192,000 } 2,698.581,000 2;306,104,000 392,477.04 
‘ 3,584,892,000 | 3,259,423.000 325,469,000 || 3,360,349,000 2,938,178,000 |. 422,171,0) 
317,903,000 |°3,004,131,000 | 313,772,000 || 27181;571;000 | 1'844°602, 331,969} 
409,213, 0 3,073,619,000 5,594) 2,549,199,000 | 2;211,884,000 337,315, 
++] 4,302, 018,000 3,925,653,000 | 376,365,000 2,838,221,000 | 2,521,685, 16,536,@ 
, 5,521,272,000 Cause et aes Coane 3,621,66 62,000 Oh Ee Sia loielela et 
4 a 
WORLD TRADE, AND SHARE OF THE UNITED STATES THEREIN E | 
Values show millions of dollars 5 
United Unit. States United Unit. St 
Ses World Total States Per Cent. io World Total States || Per Cenj 
ear —— — 
f (Cai.)| Ex- ) Im- | Ex- ; Im- | Ex- | Im- (Cal.)'} Ex- | Im- | Ex- ( Im- ri 
i ports Ports Ports | ports | ports | ports | ports | ports ports Ports 
1925... |81.673 33.298 298) 4.910) 4.227] 15.5 12.7 eee: 11,580] 12,192 1,365 1,216} 11,7 
1930. | 26,476 |28,685| 3,483] 3,061] 14/5 10.7 |/1936, Sit 530 13, 192} 1,449] 1,432) SET 
1931. . |18,674]20; 716 2,424] 2,090] 13.0 | 10,1 |/1937.. 15) 224/16, »413 1,978} 1,821}. 
Hagges beaclizsee| PSO eee] a3 | Be RRS ad aas ine) adel bs 
eek 11'564|12. oil 1273 11-2 {852 : lanterns 


} a 
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. » mie ra A u " 
_ United States Foreign Trade, By Economic Classes 
Source: United States Department of Commerce 
Value of Domestic Exports 


Value of General Imports 


Manu'd) Semi- , Finish. 
Foodst's|Manuf’s|Manuf's 
1,000 


1,000 |*1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 
Dollars | Dollars | Dollars | Dollars | Dollars | Dall 0 j 
573,753} 661,683/1, 748,065} 494,800 32.906 peas meas 
655,54 y ey 
8 


ms 
hd 
w 
re 


Oannovwoow 
Y Wome 


bo 


ex 228 
237,041] 616,039 
341,837) 878,838 
349,858] 994,308 
394,760/1,154,099 
678,268/1,616,548 
506,758| 1,523,003 


; 908,060 627/1,010,394| '285,112| 277,444| 558/632 
24,548 540,495(2,209.425| 989/736| 263,817| 238,665| 522/583| 


i figures cover 9 months—Jan.-Sept. 


' Per Capita Exports and Imports of Merchandise 
: Source: Bureau of, Foreign and Domestic Commerce 5 


Im- | Year Im- Year 
ports (Cal,) ports 


ae Oe : .77\ 35.14111938...... 
36. 2 DILlIi} 30:24) 24:90]]19387>. 222. 


39.63, 34.67||1934.: 16.34| 12.73|)1941 
41.31| 33.49]|1935. 'B3| 15.75||1942 


90 PER CENT OF 1942 IMPORTS IN NORMAL CHANNELS 


hough about half of the total merchandise imported into the United Stats during the last year was 

ht in by the Office of Economic Wartare through its “‘public purchase” programs, more than 90 ~ 
nt uv e imports were entered via normal trade channels with the participation of established 
fican importers, Morris 8. Rosenthal, assistant director of the agency, disclosed. 


2 - Balance of Trade Under Tariff Acts 
Source: United Stafes Tariff Commission 
Act of Exvort- Av.Excessimp.|Av. Excess E 
$20,205,156 $2,794,844 |.. 
39,765,139 10,467,430 
53,297 3,273,351 
17,197,551 
31,464,253 |.. 
9,728,304 


eee os es 


a as 


Bes 


* Deen e eee ewes 


-_ 
homes 
= 
wre 
$ 


- 


BY 
SereSSr 
2 
m9 


' 2,978,644 
97,969,379 
45,973,010 
118,904,046 
136,164,496 
498,645,389 

026, 


459,998, 
2,355,739,889 
3 631,257,859 
.. «| 1,609,458,274 


ree 
~ 
NID POOR DEH 


on 


; 6.846.025 fo 
**}| 1931-1943 | 30,427,561,116 673 |... 
of U. S. Merchandise Trade with the Americas 


‘ 922 
pa ose 


“ 
= 
oo 
28 
S 


1,000 1 e 
Pi 1,171 | + = 
+ dors | + : 
SS ag | 3 * 
ee reteset es: + i458 | — 7879 = 
Se esewiceeeciee| 2B, 1 56°087 uy 
a ee Pag th ra 808 7 38026 
On ae: 4 | 
tetcteol D 77,987 | — 119,860 493,746 


_ Balance as 

igen States Department of Commerce; U. S. export balances (+); U, S. import balance (—). 

‘ 7 19 1943 Country . ; 1942 1943 } 
—$—$—$ | 
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(510 United States—World Trade; Rail and Express Plane Statistics 
: ea . World Trade, by Chief Countries: ay ih 
am i Source: League of Nations Yearbook; Figures Show Millions of Dollars. and Decimals Ther r 


Imports Expo: 
1939 | 1940 | 1939 | 


Imports “ Exports 
1939 | 1940 | 1939 { 1940 ' # 


\ x 


North America GLGCEE Sais decal 59.8) 48.4 43.4 
$s d 419.3) 577.8 ae - oa pd Seats ae ae eee ety 
1,344.311,500.5]1,844.6/2, .Ol] - Ireland. ....5. OEE < : 6) | 
t ee NORWAY: 50s. o0 ore 186.6} 126.7) °110.8)},) 
70.4) 72.7) 101.5) 103.4 Netherlands. ...... 477.6| 301.1) 306.2)) 
10.0 9.9 5.4 4.4 Portugal.2......% fd 49.2 31.6]: 
60.0) 55.3}. 84.2] 67,6]| Rumania../.....: 95. 80. 112.1 
6.8 6.2 11.0 10.8 United Kingdom. .|2,202.6|2,558.5] 1,160.4 it 
11.3 9.4 10.0 6.1 Sweden site iecs.5 354.3] 281. 68.0} || 
4.8 4.7| | 4.3 3.2 | Switzerland. ...... 249.0} 247.5} 172.4 
‘rare 6.0 5.8 5.7 MLOPKCY 7-54. shice aie 54.6] 29.44 58.8 
3.8 4.2 4.9 5.6 Yugo-Slavia...... 63.7| 79.9 73.9) | 
12.1 14.1 2.1 2.4|| Asia i 
Salvador... 5.1 4.8 7.3 7.2 Ceylon j.. 5. 3) Adie 43.2| 4 59.3) | 
South America CRUMB. ciatts Pare oa 236:3] 355.2 63.9 
208.2] 233.4) 274.9/ 254.0 Corea. pp e 2 eer a) 154.1}. 
‘ 154.8} 148.2] 181.5] 155.6 Formos. 62:6) 4.208 90.7). 
10.6; 16.8} 20.0] 31.1} \ India 306.3] 272.5) 358.7 
50.0 61.2 80.4 82.2 Iran. 41.8 32.0 T22 
61.8} 50.0] 59.7] 56.0 Japan 444.7; 513.3] 539.2 
6.0 6.4 6.0 6.0 Malaya, Brit 189.8} 229.3] 222.6) 
5.1 5.5 6.4 4.3 Palestine. .... ‘ LEY i, 25.9 13,8} 
i 28.6) 31.7] 141.9} 39.2 Philippines. ...... 71.7) 79.5) 70.8) 
30.8 28.9 37.1 42.9|| Africa j 
, 60.8] 53.6] 177.6] 145.0 BSyMtrenivcropeciek 89.8 71.9 86.5 
Rhodesia, south.:.]| \ 19.3) 18.4 26.7) | 
388.9}...... 432.0).3.... Un, 6f So. Africa. .} 249.5] 258.6) 245.0 | 
37.5 49.9 43.8 49.8]| Oceania | - 
209.1] 157.0} 189.5) 173.0 Australia. ........ 252. 280.7] \ 249.3) 
} 89.4 58.2 91.6 32.5 New Zealand... ... 103.5 86.8} 118.3 
» Where there are no figures there was no available data; there are no figures since 1940, 
- ; 
Railways of the World , 


“Source: Official Reports of the Several Countries 


Q — @ TT 
& oe te 

Lo) v ¢ Mot o i 

#2) By lees #,2| fy |e 

Eg Ey $ Country e Roa | § E 
RO San 6 a ee De $= ‘< 
B=Q] Sk [ous S| BS2) sks fa 

<Eo| £85 jagss m | <Eo| ass VE 

25,204] 153,698] 53,083|| India 1938) 41,076] 521,285) 6 

27,179} 384,942) 40,016|| Irish Free State. .|1937} 2,880] . 21,168] ) 

; 3,007} 194,800| 69,446||Italy*. . 1938) 10,173) 103,046) 8 
ty 2,031 8,7. 5,093}|Japan* 1938] 10,784/1,058,631} 9 

Bin . . | 1937] 42,702 22,039 | 82,220) Lithuania. 1937; 1,486 3,356) 
MORSIB EBs Het Shih 1936 43; 19,509} 10,208||New Zealan 1939} 3,319 23,266] | 
Ozechoslovakia*....|1937| 8,262] 268,738] 79,919 Norway*. 1938) 2,334) 21,606) 2 
enmark*........,,./1939| 1,486 52,014 Poland 1937] 13,440 ,300| & 
Finland* 2... ... . -|1936 424 20,857 | 15,070||Rumania LOSTeS it, 43,367) & 
1 BISNCO Sos oda 1937] 26,528) 627,473 |272,090|| Russia 1937] 53,163}1,142,600/5% 
Germany? .....5.... 1938] 38,107/2,041,700 |545,306||Sweden... 1938] 10,373)! 81,729) 4 
Great Britain....:,.|1937| 20,080 1,295,404 |355,832||Switzerland* 938} 1,853] 113,269 “i 
Greece. 2... .03.11937]. 1,799 29,50: 2,311//U. of South Africa* :./1938] 13/263] 105,476 Jk 
Holland ............/1936} 2/232 44,540] 15,310]| United States......: 1938}236,842} 454, 508/811 
Hungary...........11936] 5,727] 92/846] 24°710|| Yugoslavia.....77 7. 1936], 5,825] 44,412) ) 11 
tincludes Austria and Sudetenland. *State operated railways only. | a a 


t + Note: Mileage figure for the United States represents total miles owned. i i 
*| 
Re | 
| 


BPS 


Express Service by Rail and Plane 


Source: Railway Express Agency A heey 

Express service in the United States’ begins (1945) wide system, with 23,000 offices and 57,0! 

its 107th year of operation. It is a recognized| and women employed, Service is from poli 

medium of expedited shipping on the passenger j point, in most cases providing pick-up at_ 
trains and planes of the country coordinated | of origin and delivery at destination. 

through the Railway Express Agency into a nation- | ried is shown in the- following table: 


No. of Ship- No. of Ship- No. of Shing 


¥ 


Ss 


Year ments Handled Year ments Handled Yeari* ments Handk 
1938..... ats 138,896,394 USO a sees 160,777,326 19420 tag y 


NRO SON ros as 148,855,809 ES Beige 172,615,839 $943 jks tah 


Some 15,000 motor trucks, one of the largest | Air, express service is in its sevénteenth yes: 

Seets under commercial management, are used | Was started on a commercial basis (Sept, 1, = 

in maintaining. collection and delivery of ex- Re aes Ee eomeany cenueaeeet with e¢ 

c express on regular fligh 

/ 4 press shipments. The Express Agency operates More than 4,000 shipments. were handled 
_ on a total mileage of 282,456; which includes 200,- | ing the first four months, while in the firs! 


' 000 on railroad lines. : year of operation 17,000 ‘shipments were ab 
Number of Gross Aver, Wsht.. Number of Gross 


Year | Shipments Weight ‘per Shipm’t Year | Shipments Weight pol SI iby 
* —_— re : ae s 
1938...] . 715,410 4,726,567 6.60 1941>..] 1,306,629 . | 
1939... 870,806. 5,850,569 6.72 19427). Tt0e'330 31704393 
1940...| 1,078,189 _|F”_7'699'772 TAO 1943...|  1,543'729 30,713,062 [ \ 


Bee Nin; Air express is flown on all Tegularly-scheduled | Domestic planes carryin 3 e 
Re _ Passenger flights of domestic airlines of the | fly a daily averace of 395-000 1 sauce Goeane 4 
_ United States, and through connections with Pan | 45,000 miles of air routes ae ‘ a 
American Airways, to South and Central America. oie: Races’ 


4 rs 


t- ¥ ~ > we jel ae 


a ee ise ae ° x 54 ; f , 
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- Wholesale and Retail Trade in U. S. by States 
Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census; data are for 1939 
Wholesale Retail 


States ages in) Sales in E 
; m- Wage 
ear Year Stores Pployees 4 ih Nees 


$1,000 $1,000 No. $1,000 $1,000 


eo ae tks Bo 18,910} 415,688] 23,916 ‘ 
a 3,854 5,62 ‘5s 6243] te's7?|, a7 a10 183,008 
20,328 2158 23.775), 298,301 
, J: 5 


1 Sas re iret 
Se a ae 9,10 
ee a ee 717,262 
Se 110,052 
Ce ee oe 06: 
Bee Sol. Sou. ce 614,404 
sense 624,765 
175,873 
2,857,646 ° 
1,066,383 
22905 
473,551 
; 520,135 
Bonini wot e+ 86,250 
eer cent 81,356 
Se 619,273 
See ee ee 1,735,028 
SN AE ST ee Le 4 
= & Re 028 aad 
> phe eal 1 1,102,503 
4,132 4 93108 
15,038 ; 397,196 
7 5 61,828 
2,534 435 183,100 
as: 36,609 851 (3,580,401 
A gat eae 2,463 "617 125,765 
tere atc 25 dn 6 292,807 425 5,578,159 
Santee eh cas 30.347 "826 633,240 
Ee Se RAG 5,901 549 56,13 
Rblaian Se aids 'e eS timings 75,975 041 
eS 15,559 8,722 09 
a 15,443 6,458 
98,972 
7,430 5 
oS 
4 
5, 


bo 


Boake 


Sho OI 
CSRssuse 
AA RAHI 


tory 
ae 
~ 
Re 
Don 


prs RETAIL TRADE IN 1943 
aggregate sales of chain stores and mail-|pared with the independents, although total sales 
r houses in 1943 reached an estimated record reached a new record level. The chains gained 


of 4,500,000,000, 1 -|only 3 per cent last year, against, a 10 per cent 
5 a eee eg weed Site expansion for independents. The type and amount 


indicating the spending of approximately $113 4 
an store stocks, which had been built up in the months 
“capita by the civilian population in chain) jmmediately following Pearl Harbor, were being 
es in zo. according to the Department of) ranidly sold off and, because of the difficulties of 
merce. These figures are based on a recent|puying on large scale, chains were unable to re- 
made.by the Bureau of Foreign and Domes-| pjenish at the relative rates of the independents. 
Commerce in the chain store field. Chain grocery sales usually account for about 
eording to the survey, year-to-year compari-| one-third of the chain trade. Grocery sales 
each quarter of 1943 fell below those of the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1942, with total sales are 
ping about 4 per cent. In.contrast, the sales vol-— 
ume of independent grocery stores expanded about 
14 per cent from 1942 to 1943, the independents 
apparently being in a better erie to replenish 
supplies when shortages developed. 


} disclose that a larger portion of the con- 
er’s dollar is spent in chain stores during pe- 
} of curtailed income than in-more prosperous 
“when buying tends to shift more to mer- 
ise in the higher-price brackets and to lux- 

‘items not available in chain stores. 2 
1943, com- 


% 

9. - 
Total Credit 
Sales ‘Sales: 


$1,000 


Virginia. .... . 
Washington. 7,268] - - 75, 
9||w. Virginia. | « 6 
Wisconsin... 
1|/Wyoming... 
211,755]. _ 50,814 : 
1,483,235] 770.084 


£ 


- ° 


hh of the total retail sales in the United States) (' cijaple goods were important factors. Chain | 


5 


4 


82 "United States—Railway Statistics 


3 oF. 2 e 9 Ee 
American Railway Statistics 
Source: United States Interstate Commerce Commission $ 
ile- Loco-| Fre’ht | Pass. Railway) 


age | Miles|mo’es}/ Cars |Carsin| Passengers Freight Em- 2, 
Owned} Built /in Ser.} in Ser: | Serv. Carried Ca. d ployees 


4 


Mile: No. | No. No. No. _° Tons No. 

49: 58,652/2,245,904| 52,096] 599,226,754|1,694,074,786|1,282,825/2,124 

314] 56,732/ 2,184,690] 50,598] 480,717,777] 1.229,078,365| 1,052,285) 1,535,» 

122) 54,228/2,072,632) 47,677! 434,847,907/1,322.462,572| 990,839 1,424, 

33} 51,423/1,973,247| 44,884) 452,175,619] 1,440,433,567|1,027,426]1,541,;, 

25! 49,541/1,867,381| 42, 48,059,317] 1,502,590, 185} 1,013,654 1,666, 4 

38] 48,009/1,790,043| 41,390] 492,493,21411,805,766,847|1,086,405|1,873,;, 

149} 47,555/1,776,428] 40,949] 499,687, 1,928,444,492)1,136,912/2,013,6 

35| 46,544) 1,731,096} 39,931] 454, ,540]1,482.504,121) 958,280 1,771,¢ 

1) 45,172/1,680,519) 38,977} 454,031,928}1,729,537,305| 1,006,711/1,889, ) 

eee Aes 19 , 333 1,706,387] 38,308) 456, 4961 1,947,478, 587|1,045,738}1,990,¢, 
Stank 22) 44,375/1,755,598} 38,334] 488,667,994/2,404,801,172|1,159,025 2,360, 5) 
ey es 229, 38! 44,671/1,798,147! 38,446! 672,419,792|2,946,469,672!1,290.818 2,966.0) 


RAILWAY PASSENGER AND FREIGHT DATA i 
Miles |Rev. Ave. | Frt. Miles Miles Casusi} 


Passenger Freight Traveled | per |Jo’r.| Rey.| Traveled |. Traveled 

-Year Revenue Revenue by Pas.} per jaton| ‘by Pass. |by Freight 
‘ Passeng’s|Mile|Pas.|Mile| Trains | Trains 

Dollars Dollars Thousands} Cts. |Miles} Cts. 

551,726,005/3,302,323,718| 21,933.345| 2.52|36.60| 1.06 


Miles Miles 
485,537,618 |446,261,006 


5} 
377,511,204/2,485,475,107] 16,997,426] 2.22/35.36] 1.06 419,087,987|368,658,048 
329,816,306 |2,528,968,226| 16,368,043! 2.02/37.64| 1.01}380,434.894 368,565,908, 
346,870,291|2,671,900,556| 18,068,635| 1.92139.96] 0.99]381.6 861) 397, 149,702 
58,423,361!12,831,139,271 2509, 4! 1.94)41.31)} 1.00/385,874, 136] 403,851, 169 
413,189,186 /3,356,631,227| 22 459,781] 1.84145. 0.98|409,071,812| 496,267,819 
3,532,407 |3,428,420,638| 24,695,214] 1.80/49.42| 0:94/420'818'671 512,200,236 
6,406,349 /2,900,676,475| 21,656,918] 1.88147.65] 0.991398.145,009 431,389,779 
417,716,429 Seereaeay 22,712,941} 1.84/50.02| 0.98/395,127,242|461 026,269 
+..+| 417,955,185|3,584,201,061| 23,815,598] 1.75/52.22] 0.9 395,410, 187/491, 126,907 
1941 515,851,237|4,509,760,088| 29,406,250] 1.75|60.18| 0.9 404,435, 236/577,144,176 


1942... | |1,030,485,57416/026/415,903| 53,747.029| 1.92179.931 0.9 431,000,999|676,246,978 


GRADE CROSSING ACCIDENTS ON RAILWAYS 
a4 1927 oe 1929) 1930) 1931) 1932) 1933) 1934) 1935) 1936] 1937) 1938] 1939] 1940 1941t 


Z 2,371) 2,568/ 2,485] 2,028]1,011/1,525|1,511 1,554/1,680/1,786 
_ Anjured|6,991)/6/513|6,666)6,804|5,517 4,657 |3,989/3,697|4,300|4,658|4,930 


Total . 19,48218,984!9,234/ 9,289 7,53716,46815,51415,20815,854 16,338 8,71617,011|5,535!5,397 6,44016, 81 
Grade ‘crossing accidents in which automobiles and trains collided killed 1,621 persons in 1942.2 


RAILWAY REVENUES, EXPENSES AND DIVIDENDS , iN 


———— |__ eee mee | 


1,875/1,517|1,398]1,808/1,931% 


Total - Net Railway , Ra 
Year Operating | Operating | 9 Tax Operating Net Dividends|Op. Fi 
Revenues Expenses Accruals Income Income | Declared Oper: 
Dollars Doll Dollars Dolla: Doll Dollars 
lars 0) ollars ollars 0! Pe 
bk} ee ++ -|4,246,385,147/3,273,906,037] 308,491,869] 528,204,145 169,286,689) 401,462,731 z 
LEED te ena 3,168,537,310] 2,441,814 224 279,263,082] 325,331,654 121,629,641) 150,774,322 
1933... 2... .|3,138,185,942|2'285,217.647 253,522,014} 477,326,360] 26,542'939 158,790,118) F203 
WS84s.00.. 6. 3,316,860, 991} 2,479,997,003 243/646,495| 465,896)456 23,282,241/211,766,557. 4! 
1935......../3,499,125,784|2'630,177,160 240,759,909} 505.414,8' 52,177,010} 202,568,162 45 
1936 4,108,658,070|2,973,366,047| 324,858,054 90,885] 231,732,609 72. 
-|4,226,325,38 597,840, 67. ,023|227,569,358| ° 74 


5 235,674 6 
4,050,047,246 Seer ae Seeeer ant ' $95,960,535] 141, 134,243/179.412'196) 


40. 4,354,712,093/3,131,597,647 953, » 690,553, 986/243, 147,559/216, 521 
1941, 5,413,971,950/3,709,921,234| 555,969,598 1,009,591,849] 557,672,057 3301437'606 bs 
1942, 7,547,826, 10114,653,704,515|1,211.775, 009 1,499,364,442/992,843,1401254,088,202 611 


: RAILWAY VALUES, STOCKS, BONDS, AND CAPITAL 
| (investment figures, first column, represent book values) 


+ 


Inyestment Common | Preferred Funded Tot. Railwa et Amouz 
Yr.|In Road and Stock Stock . Debt’ Capital = Canieten Stod 
uipment / Outstand.} Outstand.| Outstand.| Outstand.- tion Dividls 


i! 990,995 | 8,066,630,991)2,047,545,7141 14,722.717,556|2 836,894,261|18,8 B's 
1933 goap1. 261,773 8,056,676, 584] 2,041,942'386 14,623,942,641 24.732 561611 18'830,0; 97394 e110 
c 3 


ton & Western Carolina, ; bee) 
ae Norfolk, & Western; Ann Arbor; Missouri- ern Carolina, A specig Polen ne we es 4 
a 4 * en” 
1941—Union Pacific (Eastern district), Duluth; | ™@etcan railroads for their outatenas 
Missabe and Iron Range; Monongahela, . 3 


- c — -— eo 7 or) ee 
as ~ i : a 


United States—Telephone Statistics ; 513 | 


World Telephone Statistics 
Y Source: American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
Telephones Wire 


shits [Number | Per 100 
atistics umber | Per 100 | Thous. | Per 100 i 
fon. i chiiins Pop Millions |Per Aver. 


O25. vents 1, 1944]26,381,000] > 19.3 108,000} 79.1" 5 
OTTER epee 6 Jan. 1, 1943) 1,627.7 5 rs Se 85,080) ozo ae 
Seige san 1 ba] “agtoe| Th2 | PRR, SEE | 200) aa 
Bit d cadeld Ae 200, 00 0.9 900 42 800] 38.0" 
Sere Jan. 1, 1944) . 78,000 1.8 3 
Se Sepa, PE Jan. 1, 1944) ' 23'272 1.2 aoe 34 470) oe 
eich Jan. 1, 1942} , 36,064} 04 124] 1.5 On ae 
; adam, 1, 1942 25,000 6.2 28 7.020. eke 
RRR sa nolan 's ics 28,407,908} 14.7 115,536] 59.8 39,450| 205.5 — 
Jan. 1, 1942] 511,880 : 
Jan. 1, 1942 392 888 34 mat BS 2.08) 4 
aie 2. a Cs Cenc ; 
Jan. 1, 1942| ~ 96/641 1 1 eae] a8 300] 88:3 
PARG OR Jan. 1, 1942) , 43,717 0.5 200 22 200] 21. 
RE Se di Jan. 1, 1942 8. 0.3 10] 0.3 g 
ELAR Sara Jan. 1, 1942 3/881 0.4 9 OST is aan 17) 16.5 ° 
DE rs cis dks a mes Jan. 1, 1942 36,344 0.5 137 1.9 145 20:6 
| SEE SRE Han 1h ie 57,822 2.7 187 8.6 160| 73.5 
jo. America: ; an, 1, 1942 3583, 08 eee: aa ; 
TS Rea 1,131,655 1.2 4,245 4:7 |" ' 4,930)" 54.47 “ 
1,1940| 428,752) 5.1 2,200| 26. aa 
i 0.4 ti emi oael) Sae y 
Zz 1.4 700; 4.6 300] 19.7 % 
13.1 1,700] - 43.6 825| 212.1 he 
1? 160 5.4 44| 149 e 4 
; Bil 330| 9.0 318 : is 
86.4 : ; 
1; 3.9. 6,230 148 3802] 203 a 
31,1 75 18,000 37-5 2,500 B21 4 4 
1, Lz 5270 a8 330 BL6 hia 
1. 5.5 1'600| 17.8 et bo2 , ay 
0; i7 780| 26.5 300} 102.1 ; 
Si 0.8 1,068 3.0 621) 17.8 ae 
r O8 i30| ob 38] 488 a 
7: 0.8 2,000 1.2 ol ere snes 
ae 1.5 2/100 7:7 870| 32.2 y, , 
1 16.0 3'900| 6074 1,400| 217.7 ay 
is 13:2 1,950) — 45.4 434) 101.8.) ae 
1. "0.5 172 1d 300) 19.1 el 
L il 735 3.7. | oc ass eee G ee 
2.8 65,423| 11.0 17,100] (28.9 a 
0.02 460|.-0.1._.4< ae eeo bee “4 
0.04 600 0.1 bis scl a . 
1.9 4,864 6.7 5,339| 74.2 
0.2 1,040 O15 |s2354¢ 26a 
0.2 6:9 0.7 8,000 7.5 
0.3 397 1.8 214 9. 
2.2 1,000 9.5 320] 30.7 
0.1 460 0.3 + Ohi Roan 
RS oh ok volt. « 457,420 0.3 1,857 Li 730 4.4 
1943| 766,846] 10.6 3,550| 49.1 87| 95.4 
“ea ee Jan, 1,:1944|  67,602| 12.8 186} 35.1 150) 291.3 
‘lJan. 1,1941| 56,377 0.1 280 0.4 12 
A ee Mar. 31, 1943} 238,441) 14.6 700| 42.8 600| 387.2 
“INov. 1, 194 36,890 0.2 0.5 , 170 97 
Wan’ 1.1 "897 0.2 0.6 - |:tce.#eeale eee 
: 1,172,053 1.2 4,818 4.8 1,700) 17.1 
49,742,514 2.3 198,843 9.0 71.910| 32.7 


: The above statistics incorporate the most recent information available on August 1, Ned 
TELEPHONES IN LARGE CITIES 


Tele- Per 100 F 
phones Pop. Exchange Area 


Paris (I/1-1939) 
Berlin (T11/31-1939) 


{ 


“Tele- Per 100 
phones Pop. 


437,139 15.5 
99,911 3.8 


Exchange Area 


’ LS ippete: hae 

$9.5 Bu , (1/1-1939) NE ae sn 

31.5 Rome Size +1939) 5 

44,1 Ams mann Oe a =1939) 

32.0 oe V1 80-1939) 

27.3 

36.7 oD * 

33.6 5 

36.4 0 
19.6 Hy 
71 3 
9.0 ot) 4S 
6.6 5 
5.9 1 

12.9 | ‘ohanne Weed By} By 
te Sydney. (I/1-1942)......+-+-+- Hee 

24.3 extant (E/1- Mi ). ta 0 
5.6 ||Batavia ee I L.8 

23.4 ||Auckian rate 1943). v arG 6 


} 


514 United States—Automobile Production, Registration and Receipts 


; g . * Ps ea | 
Automobile Productien in the United States 
Source: Automobile Manufacturers Association, Detroit, Mich.—Values, Wholesale _ 


Passenger Cars : Motor Trucks f Total | 
Numbe Value Numbert Valuet Number | \ Vatui 
4,192 4899443 |... ee 4,192, |. 4,894 
24,250 38,670,000 750 1,330,000 ,000 40,00%¢ 
181,000 215,340,000 6,000 9,660,000 ,000 225,001 
895,930 575,978,000 74,000 000 969,930 701,77": 
,905, 1,809,170,963 321,789 423,249,410 2,227,349 2,232;420 
1,468,067 1,038,191,037 148,052 166,070,810 1,616,119 1,204,26 © 
2,274,185 1,494,513,991 269,991 226,049,658 2,544,176 1,720, 56% 
3,624,717 72,116 409,295 308,537,929 4,034,012 2,504,811, 

185,881 1,970,096, 559 416,659 ,580, 3,602,540 2,288, 67 

3,735,171 2,458,370,026 30, 65' 458,400,277 4,265,830 2,916,717 
3,783,987 2,640,064, 519 516,947 452,123,435 4,300; 934 3,092,18% 
2,936,533 2,164,670,3891 464,793 420,130,624 3,401,326 2,534,80 (0 
3,815,417 2,576,489,623 543,342 437,132,253 4,358,759 3,013,623 
B 2 18, 771,020 566,029,634 3,413, 14% 
2,784,745 1,645,398,523 571,241 389,436,690 3,355,986 2,034,83.13 
1,973, 1,111,273,774 416,648 262,417, 54 2,389,738 15373,69 lj 
1,135,491 ,291,168 235,187 136,193,336 1,370,678 754,484 
1,573,512 762,736,512 346,545 186,069,314 1,920,05 948,80. 
2,177,919 1,147,116,195 575,192 320,143,667 2,753,111 1,467,254 
3,252,244 “| 1,709,425,904 694,690 379,407,751 3,946,934 2,088,835 

3,669,528 2,015,646,217 784,587 462,820,474 4,454,115 2,478, 

3,915,889 349,252 893,085 2,921.09 4,808,974 2,847, 
2,000,985 1,269, 765,050 488,1 339,226,639 2,489,0 1,608,99'0 
, 866,796 1,816,434,914 710,496 502,421,776 3,577,292 2,318,854 
-|' 3,692,328 2,422,491,461 777,026 593,731,603 4,469,354 3,016,222 
3,744,300 2,615,697,373 | 1,094,261 | 1,086,925,650 4,838,561 3,702,622 


are and 1943 figures not available because of war restrictions. 
*Includes federal excise taxes, also standard equipment in 1937, 1938 and 1939. 

tA substantial part of the trucks reported comprises chassis only, without body; hence the va 
‘bodies for these chassis is not included. 


Automobile Registration, Taxes, Gasoline Consumption 
Source: United States, Department of Commerce; data-are for 1943 


; Registration Tax Per Gross Tax | Motor 
Registrations Farrel Gallon Collections a 
1,000 dollars cents 1,000. dollars 
6,108 6 14,339 
1,378 5 5,109 
:027 6.5 10,230 
28/824 piss 50,274 
2,743 4 7,729, 
7/232 3 7,170 
15197 4 1685 
10,153 7 ® 20.612 
2913 6 18,351 
‘350 5.1 42: 
23,656 3 34,730, 
10,543 4 3,23: 
13,064 3 2 14,324 
4'6 3 8,058 
4.433 5 12,316 
3,323 7 16,325 
"862 ‘4 ~ ~ 4106 
5,802 4 10;117 
6.818) 4 23 13,937 
23,548 3 :38 
450 oes: , 
2'866 6 10,447 
10/052 2 10,598 
1:38. 5 5,090 
3,109 5 10,461 
440 4 1,459 5 
2,580 4 2/06 54 
20,189 3 17/214 1,0764 
,690 5 11 > 100% 
47/391 4 45,531 1,298% 
"093 6 21,084 396% 
1,924 4 2,472 1544 
30,557 4 45,270 1,250¢ 
"904 5.5 15,332 396i 
3,747 5 11,365 258% 
52200 - 015 1,06614 
f 2/723 10314 
South Carolina 334,446 2/224 6 ; ( 
South Dakota. 184/640 "56 4 eee 7374 
‘ennessee..... 4) 537 6,395 7 20,967 31 
BXBB ee 1,579,226 24,602 4 49,78: 2,599 
Vermont Benes ol ees, 81/845 2192 4 Pes ei 
<6 US eee ae 523/057 7,674 5 17,017 3420 
eshington. :\!s.. 0... ... 0. 606,667 5,284 5 16,421 
West Virginiac) i/o. 0 1° 281,984 5, 5 7,83 134 
BMINCONEIN Mss cok. 849/971 3,540 4 “17664 4655 
Wyoming ore aa 84998 637. 4 2/049 2 
trict of Columbia.) 3.1 || 138/128 1,517 3 2,948 1077 
ote ee... 30,888,134 425,022 4.05 725,628 22,916. 


| Private and commercial icl i: mi ; 
eyeles 153.166, vehicles numbered 30,499,608; trailers and se itrailers, 1,254,962; — 


U. 8S. AND WORLD MOTOR VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS BY YEARS 


World |; i ‘ 
Jan. 1 U.S... |. total Jan, 1 U.S. Start Jan. 1 
1931... . |26,697,398/35, 805, 632]11985. ....... 125,163,789 
1932 - 25,986, 353/35,263,397|/1936...... 2. Be sao 43 Beperany rest eae ¢/81 
1933. -/24,317,020/33,567,295/) 1937... ... 2 128/520,559/40/660,167||1941. . :|32; 
1934, +124,057,027133,562,059//1938. °° 25 !°/30/041/292143'078'6 Pras Tal 


1% ‘ , 4 
‘ 
J 


: at United States—Canal and Port Traffic >. : 515 
‘Chief Federal Canals in the United States 


Source: Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army: data are as of 1931 


tracoas 
he rhe eke aa meen Es to Great Lakes Connecting Channels — Keweenaw 
icola’Bay, Fla., to Mississivel River ar New | wee wayy uake, Superior to Keweenaw Bay. 17 
G0, leas” "Missegioni” wives at New | Ea ‘prices eeesleted’ "inks Boson ts Michigan 
Eto Oo I mpleted; L 
rpus Christi, Tex., by the main/route, Clair, compineed Lake gt Shalt te Dero tives, 
36; Lake St. Clair to Lake Erie, 99 percent com- 
pleted. . s f 
The Lake Washington Ship Canal, Seattle (in: 
cluding a double loc e a) Wad : 
Ler ie Prat (to k and fixed dam) was com: 
nee : 1940; to The Canalized Wat i . 
ane Beeson Ws Phe vhs River, 1941; | pleted on the Se dation Baek Warrion 
Beis ia weiss Fg nage 1939; Apa- | Ohio, Monongahela (1941), Allegheny, and Kanawha 
y. ; St. Andrews | rivers: The Little Kanawha was completed in 1891, 


® Choctawhatckee Bay, 1938; to Pensacola 
1937: to Mobile Bay, 1924: to New Orleans, The Columbia River work is completed except as 
0 b2 , Tex., 1936; (alternate | to Vancouver to Bonneville (85 percent); at Bonne- 
ty route), 1936: ° Brazos’ Island to | ville (78 percent); Celilo to mouth of‘Snake River 


ASVille, Tex., 1940. (70 percent.) 


} 


a 


wn age of Vessels Entered and (Geared at United States Ports 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


Total 


Total 


4 American | Foreign 


American Foreign 


F ear | _—_--| 
sal) Net Net Per 
> Tons ons Ct. T ene "SE 


a. .| 12,344,570 44,099,576 | 78 = 80,335,916 
62,244.602 | 78 be ae "269, 
52,253.160 | 49 87301608 re : 
81,134,736 58 f 1 
1 sass} 39,676, 73 
62 sss} 35,634.83 103,834,695 | 76 
52,811,191 63 ‘277, 
44,793,879 76,600,674 | 63 Fers4l183 He 


figures are not available because of war restrictions. 


TOTAL U. Ss. WATER-BOBNE CARGO COMMERCE, BY REGIONS . 

Source: U. S. Maritime Commission; figures show thousands of tons of 2,240 Ibs. ‘ 

Pacific | Gr.Lakes | Total U.S.; Non- Grand Adjusted 
Ports Sea Ports | Contig. Total otal 


512,082 317 
518,660 733 


2 and 1943 


¥ 


314,722 


©1k0 09100 ~100 
i 
o 
is 
oe 
= 
e 


564,006 : 
270,290 357,424 6,273 633,987 370,866 


Miss | '182, 


d, 1942 and 1943 figures aré not available because of war restrittions. 


Cargo Traffic on Chief Foreign Canals 
Source: Official Reports of the Several Waterways 
Canadian 


3 je 
© (Cal.)| Wellanc ” Lawrence (Total) Suez Panama Manchester 
: ee ae 

0 Short Tons Net Reg. Tn’s | Long Tons Long Tons 

{5,266,155 4,8) Shek 5,434,046 

17,574,657 11,232,865 4,387.363 

11, 853,635 29 

32,810,968 £4,701,904 6,185,003 

32,378,883 27,369,615 6,373,308 

36,491,332 29,298,766 7,053,216 

34,418,000 26,227,268 6,409,873 

y j < 1 : 29,573,394 2 Oe eey yeas 

12;909,597 Z ; ke eee 546, SS heats 

P 24,950,791 Bete 


13,230,175 6,929 
|} and 1943 figures are not available because 
¢@ on the Panama Canal (1940) Hung: 


of war restrictions. 

ie cargo traffi ary, Frarice, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands 

“the Atlantic to th < 

"Pacific to the Atlantic 16,592,570 tons. 
engers (1940) numbered 80,751. 


The canal is 0 

z-montn | POGUE ie obiar  sates fo it 090.60 

£1 res are for the 12-month | (Nov. 24, 602 of its shar 000, 
c odie, ae that year. Ow to tlfe| francs from the Khedive Ismail of Egypt. Great 
Jater data are available for publication, Britain owns 295,026 of the 652,932 shares now out- 
} ian totals include duplications; thus 23.- | standings and carries them among its assets at a 
67, stripped of duplications, becomes 18,938,081. | valuation of approximately $375,000,000. The gov- 
Suez. Canal, 104.50 miles long, connects the | erning board is composed of 19 French, ten British. 

n with the + was two Egyptian and one Netherlands directors. 

‘The minimum width of the canal is 196 feet 10 


Pe Cand 


r 


009 | Russia, Spain and Turkey. 
e Pacific totaled 9,954 1: 1p: Le i; < geen corpivatiant } 


xd opened og * 1869) fo trate. 
59 Bats ° 
‘RS nies (ov. 27 ee inches. the maximum draught of water allowed for 


to all nations and free from c 
y 5 le, | vessels passing through 34 feet. The average time 
the Convention of Corin Austria | of transit through the canal is 11 hours 31 minutes. 


t. fa 1888) by Great Britain, Aus 


b 


le 
“ 


a 


516 ne “United States—Public and Private Debts” 


_ FINANCE, WEALTH, DEBT, TAXATION 


i OUTSTANDING NET PUBLIC AND PRIVATE DEBT 
ck [Billions of dollars] 


Pubtic i Private cog 
% Long-term G 
f State - 
oe Public *| Fed. a - 

’ Year | private}, Gov, eal z Urban | 
\ Total Farm real 
a aah oe pag as aes Total Botaia mort- | estate 

Ge ages | mort-— 
agenc enh & aaned" 
171.9 30.1 15.4 14.7 141.8 91.0 48.9 9.5 32.6 | 
1646 33.0 ETS 15.9 131.6 89.1 48.0 92 31.9 | 
155.5 35.5 18.7 16.8 120.0 85.5 46.8 8.6 30.0 
149.4 37.8 21.0 16.8 111.6 80.7 |» 45.4 7.9 27.4 | 
149.2 39.0 23.1 16.9 110.3 77.3 42.8 7.8 26.7 
150.8 41.9 26,0 15.9 109.0 75.1 ‘41.6 7.6 25:9 
154.5 45.5 29.5 16.0 109.0 73.0 40.4 7.4 25.5 
158.3 47.1 31.3 15.8 111.2 74.7 42.1 7.2 25.4 
156.9 48.3 32.6 15:7 108.6 76.1 43.4 Real 25.6 
160.1 50.8 34.8 16.0 109.4 75.5 42.5, 6.9 26.1 
40. / 164.5 52.6 36.4 16.2 111.9 15.7 42.1 6.8 26.8 
RAR 181.4 64.19 48.7 16.3 116.5 76.1 41.6 6.7 27.3) 
1942 ex. 3/2233 109.2 93.4 15.8 114.1 COE 43.3 6.1 28.3% 
MO4S sch S2735 161.8 147.0 14.8 set 4 75.9 42.6 5.6 27.6 
GROSS AND NET PUBLIC DEBT! _ a | 
i j i [Millions of dollars} re 
Item , 1933 1935 | 1936 1937 1938 | 1939 | 1940 1941 |, 1942 


48,176)57,274) 60,882) 64,732|67,354| 67,033] 69,896 73,359|86,723 134 


if 
28,191)37/988/41,453!45,070/47,760 47,457/49 900/53,113 66,497) 114,476]6 
23,815) 28,480/30,557|34,406|37,286 39,439/41,961/45,040/58,620 108,170 
23,450/ 27,944) 29, 596/33,699| 36.715 38,911) 41,465| 44, 472/57,533 107,308 B 


Federal agency. .... 

¢ ‘Pederal Government. . 

» * \ Interest-bearing. ... 
Public issues 


wae 


Government agen- 
cies and trust 


Non-interest-bearing 
(including matured 
debt on which in- 
terest has ceased) . 

Federal agency (Farm 

Loan System; Home 


Loan System, R.F.C., \ 


cae 


y 


and others 8.018] 7,939] 8,073] 8,477] 6,306) | 

i ang 

9,576) 19,996/20,246 20,226} 19,691] | 

3,309] 3,343 3,526] 3,413 3,211 \ 

y, municipal, i 
School,! and special ‘ ; i 
distrietsy ye. 16,098/16,344) 16,318] 16,267] 16,653]16,720| 16,813 16,480} | 


220|18,733{19,131|20;428|22'765| 24°0761 
.7,163| 14,907/15,489]15,600| 16,450] 14,839|15,138|16,393118,8691 21,0361 | 


and Federal agency 
holdings of Federal 


1,895). 1,222! 1,101] 1,133] oso} 

8 f 
7,864). 7,750] 7,946) 8,487| 8,197) 
3,894] 3,993] 4,035] 3,896) 394i). 
7501} 1,530] 1,535 1,533]. -1,576} 


15,682116,003116,211116,330! 15,750). 
7| 1,253] 1;236| 1'389| 1'860 L670) 
school, and special ‘7 


districts)... 2. 5 yee - (15,314] 14,377 


14,365] 14,583] 14,527|14,429|14,767|14,829| 14,470 14,0) 


. 1The debt aggregates: consist of indebtedness outstanding at the end of th lendar ¥ ¢ 
except the State and lo¢al government fi i in ¢ calendar year for. 
“Includes State babe ie local a pete ROnCH pres ae June /$0, G8 each Mee TANG Saas H 


: \ iy i a 


) 


United~ States Revenues and Expenditures 
Source: United States Treasury Department 


‘ 


CHI EF RECEIPTS F a 2 


Steg ‘cwitheld by employer) 5 506. 
RUERTEERRLER SM, br interes eS Bac Ge gd es wie « « 26, 382 2'065, "345.90 
llaneous interna} revenue 5,291,039,059.31 


.0 
431. 252/168.24 
8,398,701.97 
42'704,874.18 


CHIEF EXPENDITURES 


mental (not otherwise classified) 
ulture Department: 
ricultural Conservation and Adjustment Administration 
cuitural Marketing wee ipa > 
m Credit Administration. 
m Security Administratio 
m Tenant Act 
eral Farm Eeege Corporation. . 
deral land b " 


ural Electrification Admjnistration. 
dera urity Agency: 
Civilian Conservation Corps 
2 Security Board 


a | Works Agency: 
blic Buildings Administration. . 
blice Roads Administration. . 
Public Works Administration. 
ay ork Projects Administration 


iterior Department: 
Reclamation projects 
ional Housing Agency: 
Federal Housing Administration.....:... 
Federal Public Housing Authority. 


ost Office Peparcient (deficiency) (current). : 
si Office Department (deficiency) (prior years). a 
ivodd Retirement Board : re 
and harbor work and flood control 


Fiscal Year 
1942 


7,960,4 


16, 
3,847, Ons 238.21 Hi 


Fiscal Year 
‘1943 


68,781.14 
49,598.00 


895,618,838.82] 1, ue 495,200.70 
146.04 58,360.52 


119,944, 1 
170,011, 691.46 


12,297'850.46 
87,566,724.37 


1944 


Dollars 
792,857,551.66 


53,890,795.85 


~ 233,449.26 
9,939,485.27 
4,556,060.67 

12,372,877.26 


5,696,004:8 
177,154,061. 36 
65,149,149.17 


2,608,979,805.62 
266; 


69,657.53 
628,729,853,29 


49,301,807,558.38 


* 1 126;587.632,877.26 
ye .788. 


olving funds (net): 
gedit Administration. . 
ic Works . Spee 


y trust accoun 
anstors, hs Marketing Aunntntion eas us hiinans stamps 
contribution to District of Co tumble (United States eRae? 
ment eel eed retirement funds (United States share) . 
service life insurance 


nal. 


retirement acco 
unem. ot ins’ administr: 
bad unemploymer fine aot Oct. 10, 1920) 


saris cxctudng a pee ab incu 


debt 


; of fiscal year 1945 (July. 
ee Sentivctes excluding 5 ashe 


di itures iassising nas debt REE — 


August, 1944) the 
debi retirements, 


! 37,943,810.44 
1,031,143.21 


38,974,953.65 
~ 


2,840,031.50; 


556,110,230,99 


698,485. 
77,113,044,72 


1943 


Dollars 
732,261,210.89 
1S ee 


31995,746.02 

17,914,849.83 

474,149,107.33 
80,526,775.01 


AT,994,974.28 


68,574,766.54 
3,489; 169.39 


111,474,015.43 | 
1,808, 160,395. a 


‘6 : 
571,976,261, 36 


41,181,122.36 
1 98.21 


39,738,924.15 


70, cae ' 


5 $72:900.06 


435,065,022.17 


93,743,513,213.84|78,178,885,240.87 
1'650.00 


. 8,463,400.00 


[| 
193,743,514,863.84" 78,182,348,640.87- 


were 


total _re 
$16, 229 010, SO ie 


i 


Fea? 
ait 


. 518. ae United States—Publie and Corporate Debt fe 
a Public Debt of the United States — 


Source: United Siates Treasury Statements 
y Per ; 


: Per j Sst I 
June 30 | Gross Debt Cap. June 30 Gross Debt | Cap. ||June 30! Gross Debt 
te D Tee Doliars. Dollars. — || 
2496 453,269 25,482,034,419 19,487,009.766 | 
».|  2.090°908'872 24/297,918,412 22,538,672, 1G 
1,578,551,169 23,976,250,608 27,053,141, 4 
1'123'396;584 22'964'079:190 8.700,892,624 
1,096,913,120 22'349,687,755 778, pee | 
1,263:416,913 4251, 120,42 alert we 
1,132,357.095 20,516,272,174 Ee 64,740,318 
1,142°522,970 19,643, 183,079 40,43 oo 
1/146'939;969 18,510,174,266 42'967; 31.03 
1,191,264,068 17,604,290.563 48,961,443/536 
1,225,145,568 16,931,197,748 72,422,445, 116 
"975.618.585 16,185,308,299 36,696 090,330 || 
12.243' 628,719 16:801.485.143 201,003,387,221 


Held by U. S. Privately held : ati 
Government |} oe "s 
Total agencies and | Held by Other iny 
End of jinterest-| trust funds |Federal Com- |Mutual | Insur- a 
month bearing ;—————_— Reserve | Total |{mercial |savings ance 
securi- |Special| Public | Banks banks | banks | com- om 
tied issues | issues i Panies i 
1940-June| 47,874 | 4,775 2,2) 2,466 | 38,338 16,550 3,110 6,500 


LS 
Oo 
for} 
N 
oo 
ns 
fo) 
@ 
~ 
is 
2. 
my 
So 
—) 
fod 
» 
wo 
=) 
SI 
° 
(=) 
3S 


i Dec. 7 
' eee 54,747 |. 6,120 
C. . 3 
1949-Juné 76,517; | 7,885 2,726 2,645 | 63,261 | 26,390 3,890 8,900 
7 ec.) 1 , 4 
43— 139,472 | 10,871 3,446 7,202 | 117,959 | 52,458 5,290 | 12, 
ue Des 168,732 |-12,703 4,231 | 11,543 | 140,255 | 59,845 6,096 | 14,700 
"1944-June! 201,059 | 14,287 4,789 | 14,901 | 167,082 1 68,500 7,300 | 16,800 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT DEBT—VOLUME AND KIND OF SECURITIES din Min 


| | Nonmarketable ; 
pe Marketable public issues public issues a |, ig 
ao 2 ey 
ewes 2 al 2 | $3 
i! ' 
Peele le ls be ele ls a) i] 
ont bot 3° = 
ice we = e Total| 3 Ege 2. | ge |Total 2 on 229 3s a c] 
ao caer) Sm |peo}] ao av HET) at, 3) ee 
SPT ean os | =a] OF | s06 SE) Oyen 2 C] 
Cal ©0'9 KS | Owe] &O BO -29| HAS a $3 
Bo | ROD Bo (Ooo| Ra |] BS Pati ess wn 22. 
1940-June| 42,968) 42,3 34,436] 1,30 6,383/26,555| 3,166) 2,905]. .1...] 4,775 591 
f eC. 025} 44,458) 35,645) 1,31 6,178/27,960) 3,444) 3,195]. 2... 5,370 566 & 
1941—June} 48,961| 48,387) 37,713] 1,60 5,698/30,215) 4,555} 4,314]... . 2. 6,120} 5748 
7,938] 57,451] 41,562) 2,00: : 33,367] 8,907] 6,140} 2,471] 6,982 487 
1942-June| 72,422) 71,968| 50,573] '2,50: 6,689/38,085!13,510/10,188| 3,015| 7,885 4544 
i Dee.}108;170|107,308] 76,488] 6,62 9,863)49, 268} 21,788|15,050) 6,384] 9,032 2 
1943-June|136,696/135,380} 95,310/11,86 , 168) 57,520) 29,200/21,256| 7,495] 10,871) 1,3168 
Dec. |165,877/164,508] 115,230|13,07. 11,175/67,944| 36,574/27,363) 8,586] 12,701! 1,3700 
1944—June}201, 003/199, 543) 140,401|14,74 17,405/79,244| 44,855'34,606] 9,557! 14,287| 71,4600 


“GROSS AND NET CORPORATE DEBT! _ at 
Source; United States Department of Commerce; in millions of dollars ¥ 


y 


1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 , 1940 | 1941 1942 


Gross Corporate Debt 1 | 
Total, all corporations.. ./81,864|80,934|79,525|77,906)79,299|76,966 76,704!77,187| 80,085] 78,220 
Long-term ........... 58,452|/55,215/53,726/51,335/53,484/54,813 531870 53,489/53,141/52,507)7 
- Short-term ........... 23,412/25,719|25,799|26,571/25,815|22,153|22,834/23,698| 26,944 25,713 
Railway corporations... .. ./18,056)/18,059|18,017|17,905| 18,234 18,370) 18,489) 18,526]18,398/ 18,082 
: Long-term. Rs 16,792| 16,639) 16,398] 16,664) 16,649/16,614|16,593|16,346 15,94 
; BwerestermM | os Sei iy es 1,228} 1,267) 1,378) 1,507] 1,570) 1,721| 1.875 3] 2,052] 2, 


93; 1 

62,875) 61,508|60;001/61,065/58,596|58,215|58,661 61,687/60,138% 
4/38,423/37,087/34,937/36,820/38, 164|37,256|36,896 36,795|36,565 

24,452) 24,421) 25, 064/24, 245|20,432/20,959/21.765 24, 892/23, 57314 


Total, all corporations... .|15,181|15,098| 14,866 14,045 ere 13,662}13,445/13,387|13,834) 13. 
a) 


ikikongdterm............ 10,971) 10,476| 10,234] 9,390] 9,948] 9,963| 91695| 9489] 9:396| 92101 
Short-term. )!//2)1) 1! 4,210) 4,622] 4,632] 4,655} 4,421] 3/699| 3°750| 3°s08 1438 23800 
Railway corporations...... 3,102) 3,196] 3,223] 2,987] 3,420] 3,449] 3,462| 3,430] 3,373| 3.3720 
Dong-term. ... ie. 2,930] 3,019] 3,031) 2,776] 3,201] 3/209] 3'201| 3°161|.3°'087 Sordl 
Short-term... 2.1"! eu 172| 177) 192), °211) '219] 240] ’261| ~'269] 'aR6| ~"soRid 
Nonrailway corporations. . -|12,079/11,902|11,643/11,058|10,949| 10,213] 9,983| 9,957|10,461 10,0 
Pongsterm.) te 8,041] 7:457| 7/2 i 6,747| 6, 6,494] 6/328] 6,309] 6.145% 
Shorteterm 90000553 4,038) 4,445] 4/440] 4.444] 4/202] 3/459] 3/489] 3'629] 4°1591 3.9398 
ao arnorate pele 5 : ‘ i me 
Gtal, all corporations. . . |66,683) 65,837) 64,658|63,861164,929| 63,303] 63,259|63,800/66,25 ! 
Long-term............ 47,481|44,739| 43,492) 41;945|43,536|44.850|44175|44°000 as'7a5 ree 
Short-term, |) |"! Tei 19,202/21,097/21,167/21,916) 21,394] 18,454| 19,084| 19,800) 22,506 21.4 
Railway corporations 14,954] 14,864/14,793)14,918/ 14,813] 14,920) 15,027|15,096|15,025114. 74 
Long-term 13,898 13,774 13,607 13,622) 13,462 13,439 13,413 13,432 133 138 
“ter ° : ‘ +28 i : : 1,664) 1, 
Nonrailway corporations... ./51,729/50,973|49,865|48,943|50,116|48,383|48'232|48'704 5196 500 
Long-term. 33,583 / 30,966) 29,884|28,323/30,073/31,410/30,762/30,568|30/486130 


18,146/20,007/19,981| 20,620120,043| 16'973) 17/470 18, 136| 20,740 


; , : i 
_, WData for 1933-41 adapted from reports of the Bureau of Internal Revenue ex S: ) 
' for 1933-42, are from tabulations: of the Interstate Commerce Commission.” For 1030-34, Bt is 


oe Reco on a consolidated basis, thus requiring adjustment to an unconsolidated 


Cae ; é fe ee 
National ashe by todhiottal Divisions 
5 Source: U. S. Department of Commerce; in millions of dollars 
__Industrial division— 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941] 1942 | 1943 
11,079], 13,993 / 
2,284)" 2.46 


struction mater., fu 
Bias petroleum refining... 
hinery, transportationequip- 
nt and other metal products 
ict construction 
portation, total 
eam railroads, Pullman and 


ress 
transportation 
BEMMIMUH ON... aw es ck oe 
or transp'tation,public ware- 
sand other transportation 
and gas. 
unicatio 


ul 1. 
ity ) brokérage and real pe 
3 ‘ 625] 4,737 


ment, totai. |... Ee. ‘980) 9.3 i t 10/303 
: 5,169) 5,367 


Total national income 49,455155,719'64,924!71,513'64,200 70,829 77,574196,8571121,5681147,927 


include work-relief wages shown separately in‘table below, excludes subsistence to members of 
orces. 


NATIONAL INCOME BY DISTRIBUTIVE SHARES: in millions of dollars 
Type of share 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 / 1943 


aeons of employees|/34,475/37,509) 43,024 oy 262 tet tl 48,075| 52,288|64,489/83,771)105,249 _ 
ies and wages 321596|35.616|39.970|44 989|41,181|44,236 bh oa 60,810)}80,477| 102,048 
wages in private industry|27,979 er 590) 34,503) 39, aan 35, a 37.990|4 eo 66.921| 80,024 
, Wages govern. agencies 4617] 5,026 5,462 5.7 246 eel 8,223 13 556 

up lem. salaries, wage : i, 3,679) 


arlaborimcome.......,.... . 
. incorporated busiress.. 


798| 4,008) 4,423 

th '989]15,838 20° 574 

4'291| 4/362] 6,278] 9,703 

¢ 103 6,860| 7,627 9.560 10, res: 


5,068] 5,085| 5,129] 5 
2,247] 2,290 2,324 2;761 3,359 


and royalties 


x ee Smecume of er , ime 
eeeeaenees before Federal 13 4,958| 5,219] 2,518] 5,460] 8,388]15,721)19,869) 23,671 


i@ subsistence to members of the rand forces. 
: ides pay rolls and maintenance of Civilian Conservation Corps enrollees and payrolls of Civil 


aan at: five bay Fale Duce of Washingt, D.C, for all excene the Federal Work 
contributions to Railroad Ketirefment and Railroad Unemployment Compensation Funds. 
PER CAPITA INCOME PAYMENTS IN DOLLARS BY STATES 
mand State | 1939 | 1943 [Region and State 


ed States..| 539] 1,031 


1939 | 1943 


a Northwest. 


Mississippi Colorada 


* North Carolina. . 
7 South Carolina. . 


North Dakota... 
Arizona......--- Bouts PaROee 
New Mexico... tah... 
‘Oklahoma 
Texas 


Oregon A 
Washington - 


yar 


“| ; 
: } 
‘ | 

; 


TLS — 


United States—Federal Appropriatio 


me 5 lew nea, 
. Appropriations by the Federal Government j 
; Source: U. S. Treasury Statement of general and special funds and trust fun s i 
f includ tal ropriations chargeable to the postal revenues and estimated | ie 
sider eres epronvintions: and under permanent appropriations (those which recur autom: Bs 
each year without annual action by Congress). i 


520 


Fisca Fiscal ; Fiscal 
Year |Appropriations || Year | Appropriations || Year | Appropriations || Year Approprisi 
Dollars Dollars Dollars. Dollar: 

1880 338,865 ,031.29)| 1918 }18,881,940,243.79|| 1927 | 4,409,463,389.81|| 1936 a eshiaee 
1885 306,077 .469,58|| 1919 |27,065,148,933.02/| 1928 | 4,211,011,352.58|| 1937 | 10,380,975.5 
1890 395,430,284.26]| 1920 | 6,454,596,649.56|| 1929°| 4,633,577,973.85||, 1938 | 10,192,826. 
1895 492,477 .759.97|| 1921 | 4,780,829,510.35|| 1930 | 4,665,236,678.04|| 1939 | 12,118,036 é 
1900 698,912,982.83}| 1922 | 3,909,282,209.46||° 1931 | 5,071,711,693.56|| 1940 | 13,349,202. 
1905 781,288,214.95|; 1923 | 4,248,140,569.99|| 1932 | 5,178,524,967.95 1941 19,072,003, 
1910 | 1,044,433,622.64|| 1924} 4,092,544,312.04)| 1933 | 5,785,252,641.95|| 1942 60,294,585 
1915 | 1,122,471,919.12]| 1925 3,748,651,750.35|| 1934 | 7,692,447,339.17|| 1943 |150,766,364. 
4916 | 1,114,490,704.09|| 1926 | 4,151.682,049.91|| 1935 7,527 ,559,327.66|| 1944 113,705,377. 
1917 }) 1,628 ,411,644.81 


For example, appropriations shown for fise: 
1933 are those for the first session of they 
Congress and include $4,800,731,979.24 fo 


Appropriations in this table are by sessions of 
cones Fiscal Ses noted is prea fiscal year 
‘or which appropriations are made during a session. i = 

Each eeecion ies makes appropriations for prior | fiscal year 1933 and the remainder is for 19. 
years to the one stated. prior years. + 
‘> Us S. APPROPRIATIONS AND CONTRACT AUTHORIZATIONS, FOR WAR ACTIVITIE: 

‘ FISCAL YEARS 1941, 1942, 1943, 1944 AND 1945, AS OF JULY 31, 1944 aa 
fit Source: United States Bureau of the Budget - 


tite office orth Other# 
icul A N - Maritime ce of the er 
aes ree oo Commission| President Tot 
: Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollal 
Fiscal year 1941: : 
Appropriations, ........... 8,483,708,958| 3,629,883,790] 498,190,000} 7,271,000,000 20,502, 11 
Contract authorizations..| 5,006,589,651 871,769,817 115,000,006 100,000,000 6,200,3:; 
z Babtotal. 6.2. ds, 13,490,298,609| 4,501,653,607} | 613,190,000] 7,371,000,000 26,702,4! 
Deduct appropriations in- a 
eluded above to liqui- i 
date contract authoriza- r ) 
POMS G kes US a's 352,093 444 86,647,100 144,500,000) . 3.4... ...02 a8 ’ 659,81 
. Net total 1941. ....... 13,138,205,165) 4,415,006,507 468,690,000/ 7,371,000,000 26,042,6) 
Fiseal year 1942: tee 
Appropriations. ......... 75,512,685,948) 18,716,603,128 2,360,810,612/12,506,135,922/110,864, 
Contract authorizations. . 183,145,695 862,818,894] 3,530,000,000 628,000,000} 5,343;84 
Subtotal ..... oe 75,695,831,643} 19,579,422 022 5,890,810,612|13,134,135,922 116,208, 5% 
Deduct appropriations ; ‘ i 
“included above to liqui- Van 
date contract authoriza- : 24 
(oh TNE CASE ee eae 4,276,580,595 615,453,690] 494,003,305} 100,000,000 5,497, 38 
Net total 1942....... 71,419,250,948) 18,963,968,332 5,396,807,307|13,034,135,922 110,711,211 
' Fiscal year 1943: ; 7 } mi 
Appropriations.......... 42,822,075,901| 23,808,852,548| 4,985,367,615 28,052,503,204] 81,323,4 
Contract authorizations. .|..... PET, Me eae § * 1,924,374,400| '2,263,719,545|........... 0. | 4,298,060 
Subtotal......... Baie gee 42,822,075,901| 25,733,226,948] 7,249,087,160 8,052,503,204] 85,621,5 
Deduct appropriations aa 
's included above to liqui- P4 
date contract authoriza- f ‘ 
(AD) AS SSR Saas, Se 730,365,695) 1,633,875,021| 2,157,645,986 28,000,000} 4,613,3% 
Net total 1943,....... 42,091,710,206| 24,099,351,927 5,091,441,174| $,024,503 8,22 
0 haar ie : 024,503,204 eae | 
Ppropriations,......... 59,038,000,881) 28,527,415,941] 1,289,780,000 3,193,894,631) 92,981.22 
ontract authorizations. .j...0 2.0.0.0... 2,401,060,000).........0... 18,000,000) 2,449,003 
Subtotal......... .....| 59,038,000,881| 30,928,475,941| 1,289,780,000| 3.211,804,631 95,430,383 
‘Deduct appropriations Pa | 
included above to liqui- : a 
_ date contract authoriza- | 
EEE daiseivitcheivcas sabe Vases Stes aU 1,116,074,400] 1,411,441,085]............. 2,615,649 
i, Net total 1944, , mess 59,038,000,881} 29,812, —121 6 
Bisead year 185: i 1 suse 121,661,085) 3,211,894,631 oui 
Ppropriations........:. 15,436,266,635] 26,489,120,301| 6,766,000,000 5,204,736,571! 54,303,1 
; Contract authorizations..|........../..- 5,074,931,400} 1,034,609,501 2,500,000 eri 1 205 
PUMMHOGAL. ool... eke 15,436,266,635| 31,564,051,701 7, 14 
DE Eprroacations 051,701) 7,800,609,501| 5,207,236,571 60,418 
included above to liqui- | 
date contract authoriza- ¥ 
“EAEEES LY a Ss BON cam RC 2,417,060,000| 2,072,486,745 4,000,000} 4,547,545 


Net total 1945,...... . 
Estimated appropriations 
eee beyond fiscal year 
1945 for completion of the 
expanded Navy 


Total war program 
from approved leg- 
islation,........... 


29,146,991,701| 5,728,122,756 


5,203,236,571 


201,123,433,835 115,061,304,410}16,563,400,152 36,844,770,328 


55,867,5% 


8,623, 


as 


see 


we a; 2-7,” a? q _ a i 7 > PO siiasso 


5. we , 
7 * . 4 ' 


United Stasae-Lkooute Tax Gallectivrt: 
res, Income Tax Collections, 1943 


parecerel: Buren of Internal Revenue. Figures are fi 
Maryland include the District ‘of “Colum hia SUPE is ee 


Be : i — 
° ection Districts Corporation Individual Withhoming Total 
#25 ,207.308.10 1 gis 338.59 f $79,655,170.52 
664, 8, 7 23, 19 ri 655.07 ' 
3 seer serie ous 
. . 365, . «18 
82,097,560.98 095,121, 388,096,632.82 


Sirs 21,100,690.03 
aa, eat. 4 Shoe 631.05 


ist 


Homma 
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> 
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woot 
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nN 
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ae — 
He CID HINO CIITA 00 
NNONNOBNM MN DO 
ox 


OH ONOO ROP Eb bo) 
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P-Btns 
i) 
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35,074,502.34 847,929,832.80 
49,788,643.75 646,503,805.57 
11,645, 182.34 177,134,072.24 - 
5,437,535.31 76,413,286.18 
9,995,972.54 164,039,377.70 
6,786,963.07 132,144,804. 14 
366,978.01 ls 
10,177,132.80 194,975,513.26 
5,054,648.36 115, 748,216.23 
(884,264.54 56,639,485.31 
164/568, 129.52 381,116.34 559,450, 435.65 
42/090, a 1,32 4,783,997. 83,968,763,3 
57,667, 733. 94 143,104. 
272/915, 788. 27 
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BS .eanegs 
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> 
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00 
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1 
9 
0 
2 
6 11,021, 216,208,314.14 
> 80" 92/783, 497.66 
uy 74, 105,795,272.33 
7 24, 88,846,389.75 
2 60, 92,651,488.18 
6.09 ‘01, 079,948.71 
3.12 28,805, 328,728,791.92 
A 1.88 26,423, 312, 53 449,878,310,32 
i 2. 49,433,264. 653,907,375.35 
, 4,20 170,245,076. 12 
A 6.76 8 32)861,083.46 
5 5.26 10,343,780.56 190,678,290.43 
345,701.57 4,458,650.01 74,049,438.42 
-006,387.93 835,677.94 25,535,299.41 
+977,698.21 4,210,657.06 57,268,844.29 
Brat Sete) eves 
384,059.17 7. 80,919,284.11 
2, 
5. 
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3. 
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6. 
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NOONE NIW Or bh Oy 


WNIN EARN Rp 
+. Ll ¢ Ls Coma 


= 
BNO Nw 


_) SS , ; : ; 11,508/099.07| - 186,713,417.31 


Dinter <isicjeatcneme ns 1:753,621.15 10,041,010. oF 470,434.60 12,265,065.76 
BRE Stasi. 24> «= ¢ $4,520,851,709.88| $5,943,916,978.59, $686,015,010.47|$11,150,783,698.94 


OTALS FOR STATES AND FESEATORIES COMPRISING PART OF OR MORE THAN 
k NE COLLECTION DISTRICT 
Be 312.21 $2,943,572.03 986. $3,497,871.07 
50| . 480,381,254.84 . 
"408,699.96 
496,295,179.18 


9,218,062. 093,425. / 45 

4 19,065. 08, 368, ie. 1833.67 

335° ne 308.60 i 8 : 18, 871,220.77 339,058,713.17 
40,753,740. 82 103 ee we 73 1,904,773.20 155,760,020.45 


otory Tax-withholding is a new tax levied by er Act of 1942, effective Jan, 1, 1943. 
hoe Stent ieaes Me a ie Sashes 


: Ss. Customs and Internal Revenue Receipts, by Years 


Source: The United States Treasury _ ‘ 
Internal Interna 
icons : Ince Rian Customs Revenue (Fiscal) pies) Customs Rervenar 


5 Dollars ey Do! liars Dol BA as 

90313,040, |380, BSI 873 2,346 
cee ae oe tan rea ll1a36., "504| 3°620,208,381 302. 2.288. 138 £ 370, 108. 377 

| ERE 1887. 6 334'290.778)22, 143,968,999 


3, 
soar eta 4 Ee A an 431.252,168141,684,987.330 


‘ we 1934 in include “Agricultural, Adjustment tax collections— 
eae Lee tere 2ae,ae8; (1096) $71,637,207. 


i 


ts peste 4 : i : ; < 2 é ete 
522' United States—Income Payments; vernment Receipts, Expend 
Per Capita Income Payments. (Dollars )’ ee: | 


ie 


Source: United States Department of Commerce 


1 | Ratio to nati 
: Per capita Income tax payments per capita in 
{2 $f tat : = i 

uu ines 1939) 1940/ 1941| 1942) 1943) 1929) 1939 198 


Continental United States........... é 575| 693) 858/1,031 


725|, 866/1,033|1,214 
827/1,059|1,280}1,452 
509) 602) -797/1,036 


New England. 
; Connecticut . 


ne aie ? 
i 553 766| 883]1,033|1,201 
ee eee ec 9 54 546 Geo) 7171 Bae 
Rhode Island 53: Re ee paan 


MELON) hei. eye c'a's 


752) 873)|1,026/1,198 
71} 896)1,023)1,154)/1,361 
1,080}1,101/1,151|1,304 

4) 712) 851/1,057)1,200 
803} 912)1,090/1,282 
863} 994/1,149/1,340 
51} 896/1,048 


South Carolina. 


Ti Syete 317) 413 

i ayiagiais, : 450] 565 

Southwest. . 399) 477 

Arizona... ....... 473) 562 

PMC AVLOKICO SP oe ios Violen oft. ce lc = Hasse te 356] 415 

WPRIAROMN AL Se) bd oe aka div wise vwree chk 6] 417 

RMA ated ridin Liga a Jai Sem fs Jak. slices Sihe BIS ose“ ca at 

tral COTM oe wie erat ol pate 

cai oe os A ERE Betas copier earl 726} 865/1,010 

itera cea WME Sacra 2 Sigel nie Slocdeca piece 1}, 705 

Iowa 485) 609 


Michigan. 
Minnesota 


Missouri. 505} 621 
Ohio... .. 43) 815 
Wisconsin 516) 649 
Northwest 454) 564 
Colorado 524] 620 
dah 440) 543 
Kansas 422) 549 
Montana 574| . 682 
Nebraska... ... 433} 510 
,North Dakota 368) 534 
South Dakota 376| 484 
tah.... 80] 592 
Wyoming . 605) 696 
Far West 750) 925 
California 5} 974/1,205)1 
evada 836) 912/1,429]/1,397 
Oregon 579) 752/1,062/1,229 


{Pen cgpita income payments are derived by division of total income payments by total d 
In five States, however, income was transferred from the State of the recipient’s, employments 
State of residence before computation of per capita income. These States are New York, New 
District of Columbia, Maryland arfd Virginia. 4 


} 


* 
NY 
| 
ae 


United States Government Receipts and Expenditures: 
7 4 


Be Source: Annual statements of the Treasury Department | 
Net Receipts Expenditures ~- Net Receipts Expenditit) 
Year _ Se ee ear |j—————____ | yor ed 
(Fiscal) Per D Per. || (Fiscal)! ’ Per ma] 
Total Cap. Total Cap. Total Cap. Total | | 
Dolla Dols. Dollars Dols. Dollars Dols. Dollars © | 
697,910,827| 7.03 760,586,802) 7.66/|1930... 4,177,941,702| 33.01 3,994,152,48% 
16. 782,534,548] 7.77 734,056,202] .7.291/1931. .. 3,189,638,632| 25.70 4,091,597,71. 
-1917....] 1,124,324,795/11.00 1,977,681,751| 19.36|/1932... 2,005,725,437| 16.06 153 894 
1918,...] 3,664,582,865/35.38 12,697,836, 706| 122.58 ||1933...| 2/07 696, 7: 16.54} 5,14 622 
1919, ...| 5,152,257, 136|49.07 18,522,894,705|176.40}|1934. .. 3,115,554,050] 24.64) 7,105 
1920....} 6,694,565,389162.83 6,482,090,191; 60.84}/1935. ..| 3.7 :045,732| 29.88] 7,3 
1921....| 5,624,932,961|51.98 5,538,209, 189] 51.18 ]/1936...| 4,115 956,615) 32.17] 8,8 
1922... .| 4,109, 104,151|37.40} 3; t r 34.54}/1937, . 5,293,840, 2 40.93] 8,1 5 
1923... ,| 4,007, 135,481/35.93 697,478,020] 33.15 |]1938 6,241,661,227| 47.89 7,691,287, 
1924, ...| 4,012,044,702|35.44 3,506,677,715| 30.98 ||/1939 5,667,823,625] 43.21 9,268,338, 080 
92555441) 3, N ,685/32.91 3,446! 30.73 5,924, 09. 65,08. 
1926....} 3,962;755,690/33.98 8 
1927,...] 4,129,394,441/34.94 


1028... .| 4,042,348/156|33.73 
1929....} 4,033,250,225]33.19 


The 1943 total receipts were $23,384,645,502 from which was subtracted the net “appr 
» Federal old-age and survivors’ insurance trust fund ($1,103,002,793.) tie 
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United States—Income Taxes; 


Summary of Tax Calleciiona 


Business Failures 


, 


taxes: ‘ 
ed spirits, imported, excise. . 
d spirits, domestic, éxcise. . 


1934, June 30, 
30, 1940, Oct. 1, 1941; 
1942) 


aes, Including fortifying brandy . 
nented malt liquors, excise tax. 
occupational taxes... ..,.. 


neous taxes (admissions, 
nunications,oleomargarine, 
“rape 


yyment taxes 
Tnsur. contributions act... 
ra. 


Current 
Liabil. 


Failures 


Year 


Failures 


Number 


Commercial and Industrial Failures in the 
Source: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc.; data do not include banks 


Current Current 
Liabil. Year Failures Liabil. 
(Cal.) Number $1,000 
1925 13,197 3.7. 
-| 21,214 295,121 
881 302,286 
2,156 201,757 ' 
«| 12,652 102,676 
eae ‘11,520 |, 138,496 
oes 774 173,196 


United States 


Fiscal Year |. Increase or Decrease (—) 
1942 Ls 1943 Amount Per Cent F 
; a ae eee ‘ 
$3,069,273,346.07| $4,520,851,709.88) $1,451,578,3 
3,262,800,389.86| — 5,943,916,978.59 2 O81 1 18,s88.73 ga wed 
i eee Rape Cae 686,015,010.47| —'686/015,010.47|......... 
51,237,371.60 $2,011;996.02 30,774,624.42 60.0 
1,618,188,950.87|  5,068,863.613.73| 3,445,674,662.86 
981,717.42 . 420,488.82 56129860] SBT 
4,401°767.86 1,808,294.05} —2,593'473/81 —58.9 
. 
$8,006,883.543.68) $16,298,888,091.56| $8,292,004,547.88 103.5 
$35,765,107.45 $83,406,478.87|  $47,641,371.42 
7 \ 538,832/969.63 698.466.342.75|  159°633°373.12 ee 
17,226,467.90 18,836,378.48| » — 15609/910.58 9:3 
41,910,928.09 111,538,926.27 69,627,998.18 } 
12/308. 132.32 11,848/463.77 ~ 459,668.55 eo 
25/235,944.90 33/669, 479.66 8,433,534.76 33.4 
366, 161,237.05 455.634,420.81 89,473, 183.76 24.4 
11,075,919.22|' 10/245,965.83 ~ 829,953.39 =7.5 | 
-$1,048,516,706.56| $1,423,646,456.44| $375,129,749.88 35.8 
$281,900,134.89)  $328,794,970.85|  $46,894,835.96 16.6 
432'540,288.09| , 447,495.677.49 14,955,389.40 3.4 
780, 982,215.72 923'857/283.63]  142/875,067.91 18.3 
771,902,258.51 504,749.103.30| —267.153,155.21 ~34:6 
80,167,124.46 165, 265,869.35 85,098,744.89 106.1 
391,384,599.06 726,432,233.62| 335,047,634.56 85.6 
68,229'803.06 53,551,776.72| —14,678,026.34 ~21.5 
$2,807,£06,423.79 | $3,150,146,914.96| $343,040,491.17 12.2 
$895,335,861.32| $1,131,546,128.69| $236,210,267.37 26.4 
119.616.967.91 156,007,662.17 36.390,694.26 30.4 
170,409,014.46 211/151'242.73 40,742'228.27 23.9 
a 
$1,185,361,843.69|, $1,498,705,033,59| $313,343,189.90 26.4 
$13,047,868,517.72| $22,371,386,496.55| $9,323,517,978.83 71.4 


Siness failure, as defined for this record, 
when a commercial or industrial enterprise 
Slyved in a court proceeding or a voluntary 
which is likely to end in’ loss to creditors. 
cally, the Dun & Bradstreet record of fail- 
in¢ludes discontinuances following assign- 
‘yoluntary or involuntary petition in 
ey, attachment, execution, foreclosure, 
luntary withdrawals from business with 
| loss to creditors; also enterprises involved 


ensions represent banks which, during 
closed temporarily or perma~ 
nancial difficulties; does not 


775, 


} 
G {i938 


Bank Suspensions 
Federal Reserve System. The figures for 


in court action, such as redeivership, and since 
June, 1934, reorganization, or arrangement, which 
may or may not lead to discontinuance; as well 
as businesses making voluntary compromises with 
creditors out of court. Comparison of this series 
with the bankruptcy reports of the Attcrney Gen- 
eral of the United States is not possible. The lat- 
ter give complete coverage of all types of cases, in- 
cluding farmers, empuioyees, professional men 
and others not in business, all of which are ex- 
cluded from the Dun & Bradstreet statistics. _ 


294,’ $1,690,669,000; 
(1932) 1,456, $715,626,000; (1933) 628, $361,051,000; 
(1934) 57, | $36.937,000: 10,015.0i 
938) 55 ee aoe (1939) 42, (834,998, 
1938 FI ,012, : * 
ei ; (1941) 8, ($3,726,000); 
02,000); 93,000 


Figures iPe 933 do. not include 2,113 banks with 
deposits 0: CEP E een (gh that were not licen: 
following the “banking holiday’’ since placéd in ~ 
liquidation or rotsel NeTBOEDy ihe polday peas on 
‘March 6 and closed Mareh 15.1933. 


7 


524 United States—Busiriess and Wholesale Price Indexes; Security I 


e 4 Y 1 

U. S. Business Indexes. a | 

: ‘adjusted’ and “unadjusted”? refer to adjustment of 0 
Source: Federal Reserve ieee: eerie ae eds ite de ceo treat 24 


Constr’tion con- 


as 
e loy- 3 - | 
Industrial production| tracts awarded | Employ i 
g= |” (physical Pleas) (value) | ment a ae |é ga 
all 1935-39=100 1923-25100 1939=100 | 2 ae 1S. fe 
Ay SSeS a ee S|] |=oS} 6ee 
£9 : Manu- | [iises = BS olla jose og 
pan factures 2 $ ge | a? |Sall os, 
ac C) a} te 3 aS | Yio SES ha ee 
ae 2 | 21¢ ¢| 2] S| & | 7 | £8 Berl us 
eo) | 2 7.2) 3] 4/318 1.2! § | 82185 [ESe] ope 
x os|-s 1 € ae} a | es a |e ge | 3 | $2 | Se egal se" 
ear Q 4 Xe} = I} 2 = a & 2 
SEIS | 4 |23|5)ele < (25) e/a {es iA ole 
roe Md 3) .3 bo ed bee Stes ol Ware” etre a raed eal et 
Se | 22 | 22 | 33/22] 22/32 | 22) SE | Se] 2 | se | ge | eee 
"2/52 | “2 |"2/ 72] “2/2 | “2 | “3 | 53’) $3 | <3 | “3 pa 
84 | 62| 71] 63] 44] 79 8/106.2] 120 | 83 1138 
93 | 60] 83]. 63] 30] 90 2|127.1| 129 | 99 {154 
53,1) 57 [06 56 | 44] 65 1} 82.0] 110-| 92 | 97. 
81 | 67] 71] .79}| 68] 88 8] 88.0} 121 | 94 | 96. 
103 72 98 84 81 86 a 9)111.6 105 100. 
95 | 69 | 89}. 94] 95] 94 : 5|104.1] 139 | 105 | 98. 
107 | 76 | .92 | 122 | 124 | 120 5 9]109.7] 146 | 110 /103: 
114 | 79 | 100 | 129 | 121 | 135 : 8]113.1] 152 | 113 |400. 
107 | 83} 100 | 129 | 117 | 139 -| 99.6)111.0] 147 | 114 | 95. 
117 | 85 | 99] 135 | 126 | 14 .| 99.7}112.3] 148 | 115 |} 96. 
132 | 93 | 107 | 117 | 87 | 142 {106.0/106.11119.8] 152 | 117 | 95. 
98 | 84 3 | 92 125 | 98.1) 92.5} 96.9] 131 | 108 | 86. 
67 | 79] 80}. 63} 37] 84] 88.3! 78/2! 73:5]\105 7 | Tes 
41 70 67 28 13 40 | 77.6] 66.4] 50.7] 78 75 | 64.) 
54 79 76 25 11 37 | 78.6] 73.5) 54.4] 82 73 | 65. 
65 81 80 32 12 48 | 86.3] 85.8] 70.0] 89 83 | 74. 
83 90 86 37 21 50 | 90.1] 91.4} 80.4 88 | 80." 
108 | 100 9 | 55] 37) 70) 96.8} 99.1] 93:0] 107 | 100 | 80. 
122 | 106 | 112] 59] 41 | 74 |102.7/108.7/111.2| 111 | 107 | 86. 
8 95 64 45 5.1) 91.0) 85.1 99 | 78. 
109 | 109 |, 106'| 724 60] 81 |100.0/100.0/100.0| 101 | 106 | 77. 
139 | 115 | 117 | 81} 72] 89 |104:7/107.5/114.5] 109 | 114.) 78. 
201 | 142 | 125 | 122 | 89 | 149 /117.5/132:1]167.5| 130 | 133 | 87 
279 4 158 | 129 | 166 | 82 |. 235 |126.7|152 3/2423] 138 | 149 | 98° 
360 | 176) .132 ! 68 | 401 92 1130.7/168.7/316.4] 137 Ipi6s 1103 


The 1943 figures in the first five columns are preliminary. A 


Wholesale Price Index in United States by Years © 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Dept. of Labor, 1926=100 Bi | 


i House- 
Farm Hides, Textile Fuel, Metal Bu@d- Chem- fu 
Year Prod- | Foods | Leath. -| Light- & ing | icals, = 
ucts Prod, LAS ing ° ro Mate. | Drugs tae 
71.5 65.4 75. 54,1 51 6.3 53.5 | 112.0 
} 150.7 137.4 171.3 164.8 163.7 149.4 150.1 164.7 141.8 
109:8,| 100.2] 105.8 | 108.3 96.5 | 103.2 | 101.7} 101.8 | 103.1 
88.3 90.5 | 100: 80.3 738. 92.1 89.9 89.1 92. | 
51.4 60.5 80.9 64.8 66.3 79.8 77.0 72.6 75.8 j 
165.3 70.5 86.6 72.9 73.3 86.2 1.9 81.5 | 
78.8 83,7 89.6 70.9 73.5 86.4 85.3 80.5 80.6 7 
80.9 82.1 95.4 71.5 76.2 87.0 86.7 Sa 81.7 
86.4 85.5 | 104.6 76.3 77.6 95.7 95.2 83.9} 89.7 
68.5 73.6 92.8 66.7 76.5 95.7 90.3 V7.6 86.8 
65.3 70.4 95.6 69.7 73.1 94, 90.5 76.5 86. 
67.7 71.3 |. 100.8 73.8 V1.7 95 94.8 0 88.5 
82.4 82.7 108.3 84.8 76.2 99.4 103.2 84.6 94.3 
105.9 99.6 | 117.7 96.9 78.5 | 103.8 | 110.2 97.1 | 102.4 


122.6 | 106.6 | 117.5 97.4 80.8 | 103.8 | 111.4 | 100:3.| 102°7 


In the two tables above Chemicals and Allied Products has been substituted for - 
‘since Jan., 1940, and, beginning with Dec., 1940, the figures are based on 887 pate A ceoncas and 
1940, there was a 784 price series, . : . 


% 


SORES ft Aa ee i 
New Security Issues - 


Source: Domestic issues, Commercial and Financial Chronicle: forei i he 
figures show millions of dollars’ sue U 


a For New Capital For Refunding a 
a a Corporate Ee ewer gt 9a eg { 
s gs. a ee g , 
Bo | .os 73 2) i] x | 
— Year | ot | 32'O aa e to q 

aa }/eeu pon et ey a/ 2 

(Cal.) =3 | ES | Total 3 ®3 | Total| @ a & 3 os Total | %3 as 
aa {mo Se) og 369/31 o€ Se] oe 
ee) e| izl ze] | eed/e less] | $8] $8 
BR @ ne) oe Aad | & us ae| £2 

ri —_— | pees fall Aeros z 

1932. .)1,751] 1,197] 1,165] 762 77 325) 305] 32 554 9 

1933...) 1,063 720 08) 483 64) 160 12 343 

1934. .| 2,160) 1,386] 1,386) 803 405 178 144; 0 774 

1935. .| 4,699) 1,457) 1,409] 855} 150) 4041 . 334 3,242) 3,216 

1936. .] 6,214) 1,972 ,949) 735 22] 1,192 839] 23 ; 4,123 

1937..|3,937| 2,138] 2,094] 712 157 122d 817 1,799] 1,680 

1938..|4,449) 2,360) 2,325] 971 481 73 807} 35]. 2,089} 2,061 

1939. .| 5,842} 2,289) 2,239! 931 924 383 287. ; . 

1940..|4,803] 1,951} 1, 75. 461 736 601} 2) 2,852] ° 

1941...) 5,546) 2.8 2,852| 518] 1,272) 1,062 889) 1} 2,693] { 2,689 

1942.-/2.114| 1,075]. 1,075] 342 624) 506]... | 1,039] 1'039 

1943, .12,143! 611! “608) 176) 69] 374) 282i" "3) 27539} 1’445| O50 


_ ‘United States Bank Statistics; Bogus Money * $25 
usted Deposits of Ali Banks and Currency Outside Banks. 


urce: United a department; figures partly estimated in millions of dollars 
ota 


5 dec a demand Time deposits 
Com) Mu) Peakaby sage 
L u- osta renc 
ment |Total | mer- | tual Sav- cued 


cur- d d deposits cial |savings| ings’! | banks 


rency 
outside pants pauke pedod 
ae 1,292} 6,699 
Bite oe 5 1,803] 7,325 
. 1,303 8,204 
rs , 1,313} 9,615 
2, ras] 13°9 
ee, 71,853 | 94,347 | 56,039 : ; 
ember, 79,652 | 103,975 60,815 ae 1837 
ALL BANKS—PRINCIPAL ASSETS AND LIABILITIES, DEC. 31, 1943 
Invest- | Invest- 
ments | Deposits States Loans mentsg| Deposits 
AA eee 8 368,095 499,199} |Tilinois. .f..... 1,397,768] 5,437,002} 8,522,227 
6, 249,182 363/684| Michigan........ 505,057) 2,484,288 3,778,053 
116,7, 7 219,773) |Wisconsin. .... .+ 295,657) 1,223,862} 1,897,910 
3,822,723 5,918,385) |Minnesota....... 362,865| 1,216,789) 1,961,501 
cae 144,379 544,518 745,913) Towa... ,..0..... 281,139 806,564; 124,310 
ees « 484,465) 1,434,966) 2,172,145 Missouri... ..! 25° 575,976] 1,595,555! 2,902,521 
N. Eng. Sts.|. 2,524,753) 6,531,271) 9,919,099||'Tot. Mid-West’n 
eae 8,085,599/22,327,857| 34,286,243 States.....5.. 4,695,837|17,163,406| 27,703,880 
es 635,527; 2,303,515) 3,428,311||North Dakota.... 46,681 180,002 ,963 
. 1,402,877). 5,714,766) 8,213,490)/South Dakota.... 47,060 136,474 240,626 
> eae 65,941 328,611 427,122 134,562 448,021 833,920 
ea yislits’s 165,086 528,502} 1,029,822 
@ 178,111 319, 
I] ; 22713 1,447 136,009 
48,648,315 oT ‘ 100,071 391,556 722,127 
1,254,563 - 23,650 81,866 162,239 
54 169,411 448,729 915,406. °. 5 a 
,072| 'Tot.West 755,116| 2,454,708| 4,660,852 
1,186,881||Washington...... 263,690 983,041) 1,579,366 
,062,304)||Oregon.......... 111,03 607,058 909,136 
Babe 4 1,880,106] 5,360,836] 8,859,654 
Dass kes 43 150,52 257,891 
ae 5 ie siete 67,995) 215,559 384,032 
-+----| . 700,553) 1,744,243! 3,636,291/)| Nevada. ¢....... 15,52 64,96 99,0: 
on,< 483,532|/Arizona......... 45,628 125,441 229,204 


1,021,857 ——$—_—_—_ 
1,297,960} |Tot. Pacific Sts..| 2,422,419) 7,507,419] 12,318,381 


7,491,361; 14,408,839||Tot U. S. (excl. 


olnc's ¥ 985,756! 3,180,695) 5,220,148 of possessions.) |23.596,083| 73,375,240|117,659,366 
2 Ss 1,218,651 1'997.210| 


Counterfeit Money 


7 1933 to 1936 the American people lost an Silver Nitrate... 10 Gr. 
ige of $771,000 a year to passers of counterfeit Nitric Acid ... : 2 cere 
In 1937 the U. S. Secret Service, a branch of Distilled Water ......... .30 cc. 
asury Department, began a crime preven-| The solution may be purchased for a few cents in 


gram hich a .“‘know your money’ | any drug store. 


, in Ww. 
ign oe! counterfeiting losses by_teach- FORGED CHECKS 


good money and bad. less checks as high as $300,000,000 a year. The 
TO DETECT COUNTERFEIT BILLS Secret Service is engaged in a “‘know your en~- 
@ suspected bill with a genuine of the | dorsers’’ campaign against those who steal and 
se and denomination. Observe three | forge Government checks and has prepared the 
Portrait : following rules for guidance: 
srfeit—Dull, smudgy, or unnaturally white . IF YOU CASH CHECKS 
“pad I usual Know your endorser—require identification! ITn- 
nd ae Nd a eneta tee mM anit ae a person Eee a pipe cone him- 
me—Stands out distinctly. Eyes . appear | se f as the person en o that check. a‘ 
fe. ‘3 Before accepting any check, ask yourself this 
aged ee ee oe ques nt per check i bli 8 > ace 
f can I loca’ e forger and recover : 
erfeit—Saw-tooth points around rim afe| “Insist that all checks be endorsed in your pies: 
‘broken off and uneven. Color may ence. If a check is already endorsed, ask that it 
r or darker than genuine. be endorsed again,then compare the handwriting. 
ne—Saw tooth points ardund rim are even | ““Reguire all checks to be initialed by the employee 


ite feit_Genetally has no colored threads, | such payment. : 
may be imitated by red and blue pen and ey 1 you RECEIVE CHECKS BY Mi! ATL 
: : F t or have a member 0; 
ine—Has tiny red and blue threads scattered | a+ home, hen checks are due to be delivered. If 
t. you get the checks they cannot be stolen from your 
il box. 
mprint your name clearly on your mail box. Equip 
the bad bese a lock if sau peye not already done 
easy. | so. ‘A lock may prevent a loss. 
ted i Soi oe east ery eg eainw as Cash yo pheoks in the same place each month. 
regular. Kdge of counterfeits is uneven, This will ke identification easier. ae 
oe Bf cucetionabie & tex. | prbigin ofane sebton Sou til ask to eh. 
s of questionable coins. Most counter- | P sh it. 
: jons of the checks issued by the Goyernmen 
eut with a knife. Genuine coins hte. a pendants s mea u tne ‘armed, forees, fo 
s with acid. Scrape coin and | Social, Sec pensioners, to é 
" will holders of Government bonas, and 
Ee tenets, when these checks are stolen, the payees. 


- Acid for testing silver coins otherpe deprived of some of the necessities of life. 


« 


victims how to tell the difference} come estimates have placed losses from worth- ; 


Paper who pays out money for them, or who approves © 


526 és United States—Bank Statistics: 


Operations. of the Federal Heserve Bike 


Source: ead Reserve System; Conditions at end of year in: millions of dollars’ 
1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 1938 cas "1940 1941 ,; 1942? 


RESOURCES a | 
talgold& goldc’tificate r's’ves| 5, 143 7,571] .8, be 9,129 11,798 15,209] 19,760/ 20,504) 20,554 
Dtioeteseryas Megas tesa ta ae 258| '265] '257| , 352 368 275) 261/355 
Total reserves.....:..... 5,401] 7,835] 9,121] 9,481) 12,166, 15.524 20,036| 20,764; 20,90 
‘Non-reserve cash Reseed eiegarace, bitiel bist <a al|-arefetaioiw |e totete ball eters, ss avail gisaititie elie wueye sce] ster a Bol earerinscy encics 
Redemp. f'd—Fed. Res. Bk. notes Bhels Msteindate else We wicistabiis gee e c:e/f'wieve sieie|(a/s pia epenee ea ery key hk 
Bill discounted eer al Ae cMNE ata al 7 5 : a0 7 3 3 e 
PS OUIEIAG Yatele evsloy steels aw ielevere ace Be OP Oy oa IR cE De ail ao | a ese pe ie at 
ssgioverinant secur .. |. 2,480] 2,431] 2,430} 2,564) 2,564] 2,484] 2,184) 2.254) 6,189 
ine sennities piste aia tals sefehatael aremeaeeate alls abeke [wed asta re ale lerap bet joins 2) Scare (ete eh oy ieee re 
Industrial advances........... 14 32). 25 18 16 1i 4 8 10 14 
Tot. bills and securities 2,457| 2.473] 2,461} 2,592) 2,584] 2.502 2,195] 2,267; 6,208 
a) | @) | (a) a) | (a) (a) fo (e 
f eae from fortign banks........ 1 1 i 
psrtare ted ah Ma «09, cial a\-a,'S, uw. 'e 5} 12 39 19 17 91 80 94 47 
oe reserve bank credit | 2,463} 2,486] 2,500) 2,612 2,601 2.593] 2,274) 2,361 6,67 = 
‘Fed. Res. notes of other bks..... 29 27 33 - 30 33 32 55 
Uncol. items not incl. in float....| | 455 592 786 674 694 T77 833} 1,107) 1,243) 
Oli meld ADTOAGG ©... fos Sea. faereve- (Se Peek dpe eues | eae anbeeae d Soa eag oe ie eo one eee Be Ne 
Bank premises................ , 49 48 46 45 43 42 “40, 41 38 
All other resources............ 44 38 38 37 59 48 44 g 
; : ; ' 
‘ Total resources. ...,..... } 8,442) 11,026/12,525| 12,880 15,581 19,027} 23,262) 24,353) 29,014 
Fed Pee etteain os 3,221] 3,709 84} 4,284 ; 
i r. Notes in cife....:.. ‘ 4,2 : 4,452) 4,959] 5,931] 8, | 
. Fed. Res. Bank notes in circ.... Ol ck Don gah as fees Hetil Lnad eae ears 1 See ene Ye ne: m 
ea eae bank 4,096] 5,587) 6,606] 7,02 
ember bank reserve acc.... | i 1027} 8,724} 11,653] 14,026]12,450 
eh enmiee Faye Se alee 121], 544) (244 142 $23 634 368] "867 1B 1 
ici a RR ee Ga 25 19 29 99 172 199 397) 1,133 774 4 
Other deposits ONS s. 6, «ale, a 169 226 160 236 242 256 600 586] 48% Bs 
Total deposits. .......... 4,405 6,386 7,109 7,577| 10,088] 12.941| 16,127/14,678 15,194 
“Deterred availability items... 455] 592; 786] 674] 694) 777| $33 ; 
Capital paidin.....2. 26.0602] 147} 131) 137] 133! ~=—135] 136) «139 nee ar 
Surplus (Section 7) -......6.... 145 146 146 148 149 152 157 158 160 
‘Surplus (Sect. 13b) -.2 202022012 8. ¥ 24[ 97 2 27 27| 27 bya 
. Allother liabilities 60-0020. 34 39, 42 37 36] | 37 49} 49 BL 
. Total iabilities............ 8,442) 11,026|12,525 | 12,880 15,581, 19,027| 23,262/21,353 29,088 


(a) Less than ‘$500,000. il 


RESERVE BANK CREDIT AND RELATED ITEMS; (annual average of daily gh jece! in ma : 


Reserve Bank Credit Outstanding wo Q Te a 
q : 23 we | ae 5 Beer a. 
58 > ee a ‘ ‘ae 
Bae |) 201.82 | x as | Bee | 22 | 382 |O833| oa 
: : = ) = Gj aor v € | sQ@a 4 
Bide | 22 | 42 [2] 2 | 6 She | 28. Fee | foc) Gan 
. e z° ag 33 5 ° 35 Ee) B| Sana | feta h 
6 [8 O | BOO | 55 | sas ASeZ! £3 
% | 1923 | | "736 227 186 | 56°} 1,205 | 3,774 | 1 a , 
1924 373 172 402.| 49 996 | 4)152 O17 1508 2 bo8 380 
1925 490 987 359 | 59 | 1,195 | 4'094 | 2/000 | 43582 | 2°167 244 
1926 572 981 50} 55 | 1,258 | 45165 | ios |, 47645 | 2’209 242 
1927 442 263 417 | 53 | 1,175 | 4/277 | 2°000 |' 4'608 | 2'2900 226 
ep] Ge] Rt] Re at | 18 | BG | Ga] ae | ae | ae 
fee | dee] ae] e8e | SE] ASE] Le | aoe) 220 | dae) a 
y : ; 2,025 | 4,672 | 2° 
ee] Se] aM) FY] eae) Baee | ome | aie | Sia) a 
; ‘ ‘ 271 |, ; 
1934 36 26 2a 10 2.608 7bl2. 2,381 5t08 sere 2,878 
' 1936 6 4] 2,431 | 41 | 2481 | 10'5, "Sos | ctor | [eed | 3238 
‘ ‘ é 578 | 27503 | 611 
ee] "1 t] ame | Se] Sak sds | bee | oa | ge | ae 
‘ : ; , (711) 6,510} 7s é 
1939 5 | ¢ 2.584 | 39 | 2/698 | 16/085 | 2's7o | Toss |16:S88 2307 
BR] Econ] BIH 1380 | 8 [AGE | S018 | ete [Haas |e 
“CE ial A oa : ; ; i 594 | 13/404 | 2917 
1942 PAYG a5 3,191 | 210 | 3/408 | 22’729 | 3 : 
; 1324, | 12'68 
1943 ae 7,724 | 433 ' 81182 } 221371) 4’095 | 17. 617 Bae 3506 


RESERVE BANK HOLDINGS OF BILLS DISCOUNTED; (annual average of daily figures a 
Bank /1936/1937/1938/1939|1940 1941/1942 1943 Bank 1936 1937 1938 1939/194 1940 


Reson (i rh Bes ¢ Seong elena] Ee) 
New York 4 Y ‘ 3 p i alse ie Rie eee ais stl lek + ob laley 
ee ey ¥ ade ts Hhiphel aie 2 Bo Shc ae ae oe 
Ries: k a 1 RS A Ie . 3 ' _ Dallas ied ans i < A 
i neta : . pee PS Genii | ree an f8s 9 pie 
pao aes 1 ey Fran bisilisunete Ue... 
Chicago. ; maletes Total...|- @ id), 9) 5) @ 


Where there are no\ figures in '1936-1943 bp the amount is less than $500, 000. 
| \ Se eay |: sepa 


bi at Ra 


United States—Foreign Moneys,in Equivalents of This Country 527 


Foreign Monetary Units Valued in U. S. Money 
: Source: Official Bulletin, the Treasury Department 
ant to the Tariff Act of 1930, the following estimates by the Director of the Mint of the values ot 


monetary units are hereby proclaimed to be the values of such units in the money of account ' 
S. in estimating the value of all foreign merchandise during the quarter porinnine ‘April 


‘ 


0 Stich value has been proclaimed, or if proclaimed varies by 5% or more from the’buying rate in i : 
Ww York market at noon on the day of exportation, conversion shall be made at such buying rate. , 


ntine Republic, peso ($1.6335). Given value 
cold o. Paper nominally convertible at 
‘face value. Convers. suspend. Dec. 16, 1929. 
ali, pound ($8.2397). Contro] of gold 
md exports authorized Dec. 17, 1929. 
im, belga ($0.1695), By decree of Mar. 31, 
me belga equals 5 Belgian francs. The 
lgian financial agreem€nt of June 7, 1940, 
rate of exchange of the Belgian franc and 
Bo the Belgian Congo at 176.625 francs 

in 


g. 
boliviano ($0.6180). Conversion of notes 
Suspended Sept. 23, 1931. 
milreis ($0.0606). Based upon officialrate 
in terms of the doilar as announced by 
of Brazil. Conversion of Stabilization 
es into gold suspended Nov. 22, 1930. 
Honduras, dollar ($1.6931)). Conversion 
S suspended. 
ja, tg Aes Exchange control estab- 
JC ’ . 
a, dollar ($1°6931). Embargo on export of 
. 19, 1931; redemption of Dominion notes 
spended April 10, 1933. ; 
peso ($0.2060). Givén valuation is of gold 
%Gold pesos are received for conversion at the 
4 paper pesos for one gold peso. Conversion 
suspended July 30, 1931. 
a, yuan, Silver standard abandoned by de- 
ov. 3, 1935; bank notes made legal tender 
Currency Board control; exchange rate for 
‘currency primarily fixed at about 1s. 242 d., 
abe acline PT ham tes and notes of 
ollar. Treasury notes 
ks of issue made legal tender by sil- 
malization ordinance of Dec. 5, 1935; ex- 


Italy, lira ($0.0526). New gold content of 46.77 
milligrams of fine gold per lira established by 
setae fe law (aa Oct. 5, 1936, 

apan, yen ($0.8440). Embargo on gold exports 
oe. 13, 1931. : , i 

atvia, lat. Currency pegged to sterling Sept. 
28, 1936, at 2,522 lat = £100; on Sept. 13, 4039. a 
law was passed providing that if the pound sterling r 
should depreciate by more than 5 per cent with 
respect to the United States dollar, or the Swedish 
krona, the Bank of Latvia shall take steps to keep 
the rate of exchange of the lat stable by basing it 
on gold or some other monetary unit. 

Liberia, collar ($1.6931). British money is prin- 
cipal circulating medium. = 

Lithuania, litas ($0.1693). Free export of gold 
Suspended Oct. 1, 1935. s 

Mexico, peso, Decree of Aug. 28, 1936, left the 
monetary unit, the peso, to be later defined by law. x 

Netherlands and colonies, guilder (florin), 
($0.6806). Suspension of convertibility of notes 
into gold and restrictions placed on free gold ex- 
ports—Sept, 26, 1936; gold export prohibition re- 
pealed by decree June 28, 1938; prohibition restored 
by Act, of Nov. 25, 1938. The Anglo-Netherlands 
financial agreement of June 14, 1940, established ~* 
the official rate of exchange between the Nether- _ 
lands Indies guiider and the pound ed ec | at 7.60 
guilders for £1 sterling. By act of Sept. 20, 1940 
the Netherlands Indies Volksraad decided, subject 
to later ratification by law, that the Java’ Bank 
shall fix the value of its stocks of gold coin and 
bullion at Fl. 2,121 per kilogram fine. 

Newfoundland, dollar ($1.6931). Newfoundland 
and Canadian notes legal tender. 

New ages Cound: (8 25071), Cantera ot 
notes into gold suspended and export of gold re- 
d created to pe ee fey old | Stticted, Aug. 5, 1914; exch, regula. Dec., 1931. 

peso oe: ohies noe Acct of Nicaragu a, aes ($1.6933). Embargo on: gold 

3 _ . = i expor’ ov. 13, . 

ms of gold 9/10 See cone mee Re rey _ Norway, krone ($0,4537). Conversion of notes 

of Nov. 19, 1938, effective Bh ; | into gold suspended Sept. 29, 1931. = » 

colon ees Convers =the ot | Panama, balboa ($1.0000). U. S. money is prin- 

: spended Sept. 18, 1914; exchange | cipal circulating medium. _ ; 

Sestablished Jan. 16, 1932. Paraguay, peso ( mtine) ($1.6335). Para- 
. peso ($1.0000).. By law of May 25, 1934. guayan paper currency is used; exchange control 
joslovakia, koruna. : pn oune , oor 824)> Obligation: to pay 
f notes ers’ an), ria . : Ba r 
- Se eciea Sent a: iene . out gold deferred Mar. 13, 1932; exchange control 
an Republic, dollar ($1.6931).. U. S. 


established Mar. 1, 1936. © 
is the principal circulating medium. Peru, sol ($0.4740). Cony eseion of notes into © 
for, sucre gt a Conversion of notes 1 


id Feb. 9, 1932 


d suspende y proved Mar. 1935. . 
: 100 piasters) ($8.3692). Conver- "($0.1899). Exchange control estab- 
poead, LA Said eae ed Sept. 2i, 1931. ; Seeger tgs ($' ) g 


roon ($0.4537). Conversion of notes 

Id re onriesd June 28, 1933, a base 
.0426). Conversion of no 

ee ied Oct, 4 1931. : lished May 18, 1932. x 

king al ene Ds St | SSA eta OD ioe 

J con’ 4 . , . 

a6, providing janes0, 1937, which stated | ‘"gnsin. peseta. 

‘gold content of the franc shall be fixed Straits Settlements, dollar ($0.9613), British 

Me “tgs ee = ee ee ee pope ee and Straits dollar and half dollar 

ts) ohare nder. 

Sein reeuiees fhe fetationsiiin between *Gweden, krona ($0.4537). Conversion of notes 
eeend adda » (40.41 = into gold suspended Sept. 29, 1931. oF 
oe i: ee “3 Switzerland, franc, Qrder of Federal Counett 
blished: July 13, tin: ($8.2397). Obliga- enacted Sept. 27, 1936, instructed the Sw. - Die 
i Britain, pound sterling (S0-2>er suspended | tional Bank to maintain the gold parity of the 
> th at legal monetary par pen franc es eee! eae, between 190 and 215 milli- 
: te rams of fine gold. 

Be vende ae hes aeors ited or Thailand (Siam), baht (tical) ($0.7491). Con- 
ee tes 931). Conversion of | version of notes into sola suscentiea et Ms be 
is void suspend Mar. 6, 1933. Turkey, piaster ($0.0744). p 


gourd bank Tu £; conversion of notes into gold sus- 
ae ($0200 NS Gollare ase pended. 1916; exchange control established* Feb 
le on deman . 8. 


: 26, 1930. 
8460). Gold experts prey | 4 t rica, pound ($8,2397). Conver- 
ay GPRS, apira circulates as eauiva-| Union of Sout Afton, po BR 958 
ees Union of Soviet Republics, chervonetz ($8.7123). 
x ay iT. ice Uruguay, peso (on. 858S). Conversion of note 
aaa Proc 6180). Obligation to | into ‘old suspended Aug. 2, 1914; exchena ay a} h 
er cua nctany oe pended Sept. 21, | established Sept. 7, 1931, New gold. gontent 0 
Pema Rpe ctety sper ausrcr ‘ * | 585018 grams of pure gold per peso es ed by 
. piaster. Piaster pegged to French 


' monetary law of Jan. 12, 193 
ie rate of 1 piaster = 10 French francs; 


1936. fi 
_ Portugal, escudo ($0.0749). Gold exchange stand-’ 
ard suspended Dec. 31, 1931. 

Rumania, leu ($0.0101). Exchange control estab- 


Exchange con- 


i Exchange control es- 


Venezuela, bolivar ht BEA Exchange control 
s into gold suspended Oct. 2, 1936. ek 


established Dec. 12, 1 wee: 
: dinar ($0.0298). Exchange contro} 
nd 2 . Conversion of notes Yugoslavia, P es 
pend Sept 1, 1931. 1081 


established Gct. 7. 


a 


Ny 


Sea United Statés—Stock and Bond Dealings; Bank Cl 


: : : \? am 
e N. Y. Stock Exchange Transactions and Seat Prices: 


Source: New York Curb Exchange ; | 


Bais 


earing — 


Stocks Bonds Seats fs ' Stocks Bonds Sea ‘ 
: ear ee ee eae ii 
Sen Shares Par Value | High Low (Cal.) Shares Par Value | High Si 
~. |. Now | Dollars | Dollars| Dollars No. ‘| _ Dollars ‘ |Dollars|: 
1900. .. 138,312,266 578,359,230) 47,500) 37,500}|1934 323,871,840|3,729,460,500} 190,000 
1905... 263,040,993] 1,018,090,420) 85,000) 72,000)/1935 . 381,666,197/3,347,855,300] 145,000. j 
1910.. 163,882,956] 634.091,000} 94,000) 65,000)|1936... 496,063,099) 3,575,453, 1001}174,000} ' 
1915. 173,378,655] 956,077,700] :74.000} 33.006)||1937. 409,464,570} 2,792,531,000)134,000} | 
1920. 223,931,349} 3,955,036,900| 115,000} 85,000})1938. 297,466,722 1,859,865,000 85,000 
1925...]| 452.211.399)3,398.346.045| 150.000) 99,000/|1939....| 262,029,599/2,046,083,000) 70,000 
1930...} 810,626,276) 2,779,009,350}480,000] 205,001 || 1940. . 207,599,749] 1,669,438,000} 60,000) | 
1931...) 576,921,426) 3,075,347,100} 310,000) 125,00( }{1941 170,603,671} 2,111,805,000} 35,000} | 
1932... 425,235,829] 2,971,965,650| 185,000} §8,00( ||1942. 125,685,298) 2,311,479,250), 30,000 
, 1933. 654.874, 210] 3.366.402.959! 250.006] 90.00 } 1943. Seine 3,254,717 ,725 48,000) | 
As of the close of business Dec. 31, 1943, there were 1,237 stock issues aggregating ‘1 489, 


Aver. 


x. 
[28 


Market ~ Market 
Group Value Price Group Value 
AMMUSMENG sis. isi. es $ 511,347,113)$22 .07||Retail Merchandising. .\. . | 2,598,073,859) 
Automobile... .:...)..5.... 3,954,881,877| 32.76||Rubber..:........0.. eae 560,805, 159} ) 
PMIMELOT, coos og ek Sa 563,815,051! 15.96||Ship building and operating 96,047,301]). 
LS AGUNG 71-40 ane a Oe ap aia 546,473,186] 26.29)|Shipping services......... 14,060,912 
Business and office equip... 418,503,9 32.52)|Steel, iron and coke........ 2,103,647,328)f 
peOieMmMeAI Sicko kt.) ea cpn « 5,930,863,928] 62.34||Textiles.......2.0.2..00. sol tea 
Electrical equipment...... 1,605,450,249| 39-24)|Tobacco.....:....0...... 1,203,714,737 
Farm machinery, ........ 782,777,276| 57.21|| Utilities: . 
MINA Hela ee a re LS 957,855,284] 19.17 Gas and élec. (operating) 2,224,385,638)8 
a TCLS Aap By oe a 3,095,959,157| 36.96 Gas and elec. (holding) .. +175,076,790 hy 
Garment. 68. oi. es 3,901,859} 26.25 Communications... .... 3,634,438, 882 
Land and realty.......... 30,167,237) 6.20 Miscellaneous utilities. .- 113,405,233 
JIESES de Sa 232,807,375] 27.61||U.S. comp. oper. abroad... 745,575,737 
Machinery and metals. ... 1,606,669,432} 23.32||Foreign companies........ 852,733,543} 
' Mining (excluding-iron) . . . 1,354,525,174| 21.95||Miscellaneous businesses... 148,749,782) 
Paper and publishing... .. 489,959,404) 21.41 to 
, »Petroleum.. i; 5,976,678,312| 29.47 All listed stocks. ....:. 347,607,294,582 
“SION 0 ea ee 3,542,806,110] 32.86 : i 


As of the close of business Dec. 31, 1943, New 
York Stock Exchange -member total net borrow- 
ings amounted to $682,773,543 of which $448,558,470 
represented loans which were not collateralized by 
U.S. Government issues. The ratio of the latter 


borrowings to the market value of all listed stocks, | U. 


on that date, was, therefore, 0.94%. As the loans 
not collateralized by U. S. Government issues in- 
clude ail other types of member borrowings, these 
tatios will ordinarily exceed the precise relationship 
between borrowings on listed shares and their total 


market value. ‘ 
Last published figures, as of Nov. 30, 194% 
Stock issues, aggregating 1,486,877,195 shares 
market value $45,101,778,943; average price’, 
ratio of member borrowings not collateralif 
. S. Government issues to total market ¥s 
all listed shares. 0.99%. ; 
As of the close of business Dec. 31, 1943, 
Were 1,096 bond issues aggregating $90,840;) 
par value listed on the New York Stock Ex 
with a total market value of $90,274,071,634 


‘ 
% 


N. Y. Curb Exchange Transactions and Seat Prices. 
Source: New York Stock Exchange fe 


Transactions Prices ior Seats ‘Transactions 
. Year Stocks Bonds Year Stock: B ; 
(Cal.) | (Shares) | (ParVatue) High Low (Cal) (Shae) War Value) High — 1 
: N er Dollars Dollars Dollars | ; lars | j 
1925...| 88,406,350) 500,533,000] 37:500 8,500 |1937... 104,178,504 pier coo oe 
2930. . .|222,268,045| 863.531.000] 225,000 | 70.000 |/1938,. f 
1952. .| 57.108,543| 952,289,000] 55,000 | 16,500 |1939...- 72 bf 
1933. . |100,916,602 944,374,000| 50,000 | 25,000 11940. || 49'9 | 
1934. ..| 60,050,695]1,013,679,000] 40/000 7,000 {1941 H 
1935... :| 75,747°764 1171,440.000 33,000 | 12;000 |1942..~ 
1936. . .1134,665,196! 823.050/000| 48,000 | 26,000 [1943.7 ak 
‘ ~ i 2 
2 : e 4 ah 4 | 
Bank Clearings in Chief United States Cities 
Source: Except as to Los Angeles, the Commercial and Financial Chronicle, N.Y. rds 
Yr. (Cal.)(| New York; Chicago Phiia. Boston {| Baitimore Pittsb’rgh San Fran. osia 
: i ais 
1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 1, 
39,391,600] 29,079,000] 22,482,000] “5.832.394 8,856,572 D470. 464 
13,194,988} ' 16,909,000] 10,645,822] 2°910°637 5,245,718] . 61468835] 5) 
16,684,672) 21,455,000] 11/943/665| © 4'201/985 7,074,775] 7.773.877 
20,293,414) 26,782,000] 14/581/374| 5/427'71| 9'903'504 9,435,190 
21,194,090} 28,879,000] 16,517,144|° 613467265 11,166,526] 11,336,876 
23,622,041) 32,515,000] 17,767,889) _7,543/482| 12'633'836). 13,267,105 
rr. be er ee _ —— Kan, se, N. Orieans| Minneap. Cincin, 
1925....:| 8,430.797| 5,996.668| 7,626.57 71036-500 She 574 o 
1935.....) 4,523,167) 3.417.055} 3'940'6 4,348,113] 1/434.458] 3 
*t9ansti1] Sooe'aas] Pyerae!] 4823-016, Loe7.593), Qi4a7a5] 3: 
seik nisi! 2 9,096, +761, 122.208} 6,315,116] 2/893’34p| 4’ 
1942.....} 13)397,494]  9/380/9: 7,229,318] 7,924'384| 3° 469. : | A875. 
A943... 17,458,205 10,784,233| 8,627,969] 9,801'631 2393" s0u) 7036 bos ett 


United States—Monetary Stock; Gold Value and Weight 529 


Stock of Money in the United States 


Source: United States Treasury Department 


Money Held in Treasury Money Outside of Treasury __ : 
Total Amount held Ere a Be TC Rae , 
Stock of nearick saat nat) Reserve In Circulation 


gold and silver/282inst U.S. 

certificates (andj,notes (and Total 

Treasury note Treas. notes 
of 1890) of 1890) 


pee: in Total 


Dollars Dollars Do ‘ Dollars Pere’t i 


4, 1,967,664,597] 1,619,428,701 

8 2,379,663,573 704,637,755 236 338 

8 4,176.381,450 4.815, 41.73 

& 4, 63 4°52 71 

f 5,567, 78 

17 il 6,2 60} 

19 5] 13/685,480, 6. 49.88 

20 1 6.46 49.62 

33. i, 7,046 53. 

32, 1/24 gels F216 

35 [24° 2, 3188 
127.64 
163.07 


Note.—There is maintained in the Treasury—(i) ; chased paper as is eligible under th 

a@ reserve for United States notes and Treasury | Federal Reserve Act, or until June Sor t985, of 
s of 1890—$156,039,431 in gold bullion; (ii) as direct obligations of the United States if so author- 

urity for Treasury notes of 1890—an equal dollar | ized by a majority vote of the Board of Governors 

mount in standard silver dollars (these notes are | of the Federal Reserve System. . ¢ 1. hee 
Bing canceled and retired on receipt); (iii) as r ‘ 


Federal Reserve banks must maintain-a reserve in 
Beurity for outstanding silver certificates—silver | gold certificates of at least 40 percent, including the 

n bullion and standard silver dollars of a monetary | redemption fund which must be deposited with the ~ 
flue equal to the face amount,of such silver | Treasurer of the United States, against Federal 
lertificates; and (iv) as security for gold certifi- | Reserve notes in actual circulation. ‘“‘Gold cer- 
@ates—gold bullion of a value at the legal standard | tificates’’ as herein used includes credits with the © 
ual to the face amount of such gold certificates. | Treasurer of the United States payable in gold © 
deral Reserve notes are obligations of the | certificates. Federal Reserve bank notes and Na-~ 
ted States and a first lien on all the assets of | tional bank notes are in process of retirement. 
eussuing Federal Reserye Bank. Federal Reserve The population of continental United States as 
es are secured by the deposit with Federal/| estimated by the Treasury Department, was 
rve agents of a like amount of gold certificates | 138,001,000 on June 30, 1944, as against 136,527,000 
of gold certificates and such discounted or pur-! on June 30, 1943, and 134,778,000 June 30, 1942. © 


tock of Money, Classified by Kind, at End of Each Fiscal Year 


Source: The United States Treasury Department ; 


. 


< : _{ National 
Silver Subsidiary Federal Baie 
% 86notes 


| 
| 7 
dollars | silver reserve ivtied 


Dollars, Dollars Dollars Dollars 
1,985.539,172 | 568.271,655 | 185,430,250 819,273,593 } 
2.865.482,492 | 268.857.4094 | 258.855,239 719.037.730 = 
. ,382,000 | 522.061,078 | 283.471.971 733.366,074 
$ 539.959.5206 | 310,978.375 698,317,468 
9,1 15,643,492 5,642, 313.423.778 769,095.6 
12/318,871,165 | 547,079,989 | 358,975,368 272,164,455 
ji . 931 7,079,506 | 373,461,187 | 4,420, 220,687,930 
547,078,920 | 379,811,734 | 4, 189,291,607 
547,078,371 | 402,260,615 167,190,377 
7, 00: uf 


520.625 

: 8 eehya 133'357 683 
"969,226 ; "B57, 

aoa '3a8'O07 Or eer 3 127,218,244) 


" Gold coin and bullion (June 30, 1938 and since), excludes gold net held in the Treasury. hoe 
"An act went into effect authorizing the Treasury to sell free silver at 71.11 cents an ounce, allot- 
ments limited to the surplus not needed for redemption of outstanding silver certificates. ix 


bt .U. S. MONEY IN CIRCULATION, BY DENOMINATIONS 
(Outside Treasury and Federal Reserve Banks. In millions of dollars) . 


Total, Goin and small denomination 
in cir- currency 


cula- 
tion |otal/Coin) $1 |$2; #5 


442/402/33 1,229|1,342) 1,360) 
452|423/32 $8/ 1,326 

478 460/33 3 
517|499/35 
537|505|33 
550|\524|34 


590|559|36|1,019 
1 8/120) Ht 608 ia 138 
1,160] 8; : 
15.410|11,576| 880|801{55] 1,693) 4, 
20/449}147871]1,019]909}7011,97315, 


Large denomination currency 


$1,000)$5,000/$10,000 


$10 


$20 | Total; $50 $100 ($500 


1 


NOP ANUNDAOH 


B53 


"337|1,019} 1,910 
580) 1,48112,912) 40 


Value and Weight of Gol | 
: Ssurce: Director of the Mint _ ‘ ohh 
i _ An ; troy ounce contains 480 grains and the troy pound ~ 
Sewnie 1s wefehing gold ts pe beanie sold, 5,760 grains, there being 12 ounces to the pound. 
pene soldat ieimed the | Zhe avoirdupois ounce contains 43745 grains and 
2a tate aa sonar to be 15 5/21 grains. of | the avoirdupo. pe Bate oa eu cnet ifs 
Ae > | bein uunces C 5 ; ounce 

nine-tenths fine, which is equivalent to $35, about one-tenth heavier fran the avoirdupois ounce, 

f ious value of gold was| The 400-ounce gold bar is most frequently used 
on the dollar of 25.8| for monetary purposes, It is about 34 inches wide, 
Weighings are | 634 inches jong, and 134 inches thick. = = = + 
decimals thereof. The A 14.1 inch cube of gold weighs a ton. : 


J 
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530° United 'States—Fisheries, Sugar, Silk, Rayon, Wool, Gypsum — 


IN * 
: Fisheries of the United States and Alaska 
Source: United States Fish and Wild Life Service 
1,000 e 1,000 1,00 
States bs, $1,000 States Ibs. $1,000 || States Ibs, | $1,000 
. £ Alabama , 13,166 595||Maryland..... 51,085 2,599}! Oregon... .. 54,203 2,744 
/ Arkansas. , 15,732 411)|Massachusetts.| 510,938 15,756 || Pennsylvania. . 2,318 264 
California... 1,290,446} 20,160}| Michigan. R 26,231 2,022||Rhode Island. . 12,060 » 966 
Connecticut... 14,180 1,060) | Minnesot 13.718 5 7 9,446 Gi 
Delaware..... | 103,017 475] | Mississippi 40,652 il 
Florida... .... 187,492 5,005)| Missouri,..... 928 3,435 
Georgia... 12,672 381)|Nebraska..... 1465 19,50: 
Tilinois.. 2... 16,206 665|| N. Hampshire. |} 788 269,651 , 
Indiana. ..... 8,241 222||New Jersey...| 160,554 111,632 ; 
Towa......... 7.778 302)| New York. ... 93,929 19,7 . 
Kansas... .... ! A455 17||N. Carolina,,.| 170,581 563,688 10,612 
Kentucky... .. 1,622 BT] Ohio: 0646 a 19,181 en een] 
Louisiana.....| 145,840 5,946||Oklahoma.... 40 4,059,524 
BINA, «0.5 45 88,088 2,606 


ore heal bata (86,520,000—$2,961,000); shrinmp. (153,230,000—$6,003,000); oysters (88,956,000—$10, =, 

Seals—The number of seals in the Probilof Islands waters (as of March, 1944) was about 2,500,000,/ 

- of 153,176 over the_1939 count. In the calendar year 1943 the number of Skins taken was 117,164, alg 

total of 95,013 were killed in those waters. : 

Tn. the pounds—value of fish caught were—Pacifie (1,813,357,000-—$40,362,000): Great Lak 
(78,065,000—$6,470,000); Alaska (736,268,000—$15,039,000). = ‘ 


‘ 


Sugar (Raw) Production, 1930 to 1943 


Source: United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


Continental United States | Hawaii | Puerto | Philipp. 


Crop Year 
Beet Cane Total Cane Cane Cane 

‘ Short tons|Short tons|Short tons|/Short tons/Short. tons|Sh: 
P9BO-S1, foe 8S 1,293,000} 215,000! 1,508,000] 1,018,047 783,163 3 
OSES dite ne ok. Len 1,395,000 7,000} 1,832,000} \944,382]/' ~996,303! 1,186,184 
1937-88. 22.0.2... 1,378,000} 462,000) 1,840,000 41,293) 1,077,149] 1,115,574 
1988-39... 2....3.. ,803,000 83,000} 2,386,000} 994,173 ,969] 1,149,376 

39-40....62..., 1,758,000} 504,000) 2,262,000} 976,677] 1,018,803] 1. 41,841 
1940-41. ....0.5.. 1,897,000| 332,000} 2,229,000; 947,000 :997| 1,248,000 
io 9 Ce ae eae | 1,588,000} 419,000} 2,007,000} 870,000] 1,148,000 1,167,00 
(1942-43... 0.2... | 1,726,000; 460,000} 2,186,000] 886,000}. 1:039;000].."...°. .- 
1943-44......,.. 1,004,000! 498,000! 1,502,000]......... 725,000)... ise ok 


Silk, Rayon Yarn, Cotton and Wool Production, 1920-42 — 


it “Source: (Rayon) Textile Economics Bureau; (Cotton and Wool) U. i r 3 
(Silk) “Statistique de la Soie” and 1934 to date, Commodity pees oF Agricultural Economica; 


’ 
, 


; Cotton os Wool Sik Rayon atton Wool Silk Rayon | 
7) 1 @ ® @ t ry 
gee aff) | |2 gels | é ay | 
S28 2 : : sie 3s A 3 fs Gos PB 4 
‘Year | ag ges me a FS as 8 Year ag ges as 4 4 ne a 
fiogeal Ye a ala q Sa lSesl 2 ee 
£2 268) 28 / 2 | 28| 28) 28 £2 263) 23| 23 | 23/38] 33 
ga jows!] a= S|] os] 3s 6 BS lous! = ie8 | sa ]a 64 a 
| pa as] pe | es /e5/5S| 5 BS BSs|55|'es | s5|/ 85) $5 - 
pea Ba ese z k 
1920... ./13.4 |21/42/93.8 | 2.960] 46.0] 10.1] _33.1|1938-.2| 11.9! 29.4 |Za6% 287.5|1,945, 
-1925,,..{16.1 |28.23/00.0 3360 80:7 51-0} 186.3/1939..:| 11:8] S8-9l4ats9| aae0 123:4|378°0 2307 
1930+. -/15-9 126,24/14.0 | 3,680/105.9/127.7] 457.4/1940. "| 12/6] 29:7/440'8| d’ovo 127.3|471.2|2/ 380, 
~ 1935... °]10.6 |26:84/30:7 87.7/262.2/1,080.6]1941...| 10:7 456.4] 4:090] “#" |573:9/°°° 
| 1936... |12.4 (31.54/26.5 | 3,720) 83.3/289.9/1;331:9/1942.. | 12\s|.....|aeoa| 632.6 Z 
1937... 118.9 |38.64/32.8 | 3,790] 86.3/341,9/1,819/3|1943. "| if al 440.4) 663.1|). 
Ro cee ose 


Owing to the war, there are no reliable data i i =) 
The 1941 wool production in the South Hee Hes Nd at 238 Woo), Sik or nayong | 


353,000,000 pounds. 


; 


Gypsum, The Rock With 900 Uses | 


{ Source: Gypsum Association y 
Serving 900 purposes in many ‘fields, gypsum is , ; : ba 
one of the world’s most versatiie materials. Used. BR se Prccne jews ge has made its 
4,000 years ago by the Egyptians as wall: plaster, sales, stimulated b & ig business. Annual 
it is still used in more than 90 per cent of ali $70.00 ated by war requirements, exceed 
present-day plastering. At the same time, it has ,900,000. ; ; ® 
proved to be the best. material for casting accu-} , Gypsum is one of the world’s most plentiful = 


rate-~metal parts. for. precision instruments; an | terials. A non-metalli i ; 
excellent ‘fertilizer for such crops as legumes, Canineral, 16 48 found i Eu 
hay and peanuts; an economical fireproof building 
hoard; the most common material for casts to 
correct broken bones; and enters into the produc- 
tion of-paper, plate glass, Portland ceme t, eray- 
ons, matehes and hundreds of other thing: 


\ 


\ 


United States—Irrigation; Wood Pulp and Paper; Tallest Buildings 5 an 
Irrigation in the United States, Cost and Extent 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 
Area Irrigated 1939 Area 


————_—__-_____-__} suppliable Area Capital 
STATE prises gated Pri- Supple- with irrigable |° In 
1940 |. “1939 amiaey mental | water 1940 : jan a ieee 
Number] Numbe Acres Dol 
Soaigs mse e 1,911 15,375 1,104,645 83,526,608 
See 1,298 47 314,929 5,752,8 ‘ 
39,975 125,303 8,039,175 318,889,218 
AES ST 8,713 41,228 4,283,250 106,849,3 
oF ES OS 3,625 42,343 2,870,023 102,585,798 
,066 1,513 147,226 2,153,886 i 
2,566 7,305 793,67 11,565,513 
5,555 | 17,094 2,588,214 87,352,505 ; 
2,717 9,156 1,095, 567 39,056,207 5 
1,464 4,291 915,689 16, 790 7 
2,503 31,683 $07,656 32,735,997 ; 
4 358 39,558 1,755, 
147 13,494 272,186 
19,389 1,441,417 50,961,251 
1,298 0, 123,961 5,395,610 
2 Ps 30,670 1,045, 24 2,180,796 66,441,376 
Ae Ee 45,220 1,176,116 1,432,533 41,896,532 


"$37,096 56,415,196 
2,277,046 41,522,801" 


188,557 |» 7,055,921 
31,305,949 | 1,052,049,201 


615.013 731,527 
px 11,527 | 1,486,498 1,913,527 
Breas, 1 3,628 3,930 132,362 | 6,574,420 175,813 


aE 91,697 | 430,022 21,003,739 3,287,210 28,055,248 
*Florida data are not included in the totals. 


DRAINAGE IN UNITED STATES COVERS 87 MILLION ACRES ‘ 
Of the total land area in the United States in | in farms not available for crops, land in drainage 
arms, one-twelfth, or approximately 87,000,000 | enterprises is one-sixth of all-farm lands. There 
res, are served by organized drainage enterprises, | are, however, some 17 million acres of land in 
ecording to the 1940 Census. Eliminating land! drainage enterprises outside of ‘‘occupied farms.’ 


Wood Pulp, Paper, and Paperboard Production ° 


“ Source: United States Bureau of the Census, i 
" Wood pulp production in the U. S. in 1942 totaled 10,710,154 short tons of 2,000 lbs., of which’ 
730,737 tons was sulphate fiber; 2,930,272 tons was sulphite fiber; 2,104,472 tons was mechanical; and 
90,095 tons was soda fiber. The chief producing state was Washington (1,572,841 tons), next was 
Bine (1,181,778 tons); Louisiana (987,213 tons); Wisconsin (887,918 tons); Florida (682,973 tons); 
few York (582.543 tons); Virginia (565,381 tons.) : : 
Paper production in 1942 (tons of 2,000 lbs)—total (16,888,646); newsprint (967,211); book tse ers 
1,704,029); fine papers (1,055,475); wrapping (2,525,841); special industrial (187,897); sanitary (811,343); 
building (1,001,383). 
4 bears (7,773,968); New York led in production of paper and paper board (tons of 2,000 Ibs.)— 
649,451); Wisconsin (1,239,033); Michigan (1,238,736); Ohio (1,135,599); Maine (1,125,185); Pennsyl- 
pia (1,111,197). " 
P Sration of paper and paper board in previous years (tons of 2,000 lbs.)—(1930) 10,169,140; (1931) 
381,840; (1932) 7,997,872; (1933) 9,190,017; (1934) 9,186,598; (1935) 10,479,095; (1936) 11,975,552: 
41937) 12,837,003; (1938) 11,380,814); (1939) 13,509,642: (1940) 14,483,709; (1941) 17,762,365. } 
The consumption of wood puip in 1942 was 10,908,789 tons of 2,000 lbs., and in 1943 it was 10,532,776 
s of 2,000 Ibs. . 


. World’s Tallest Buildings 


Source: World Almanac Questionnaire ae 


| New York City 

pire 4th St. and 5th Ave. Continental Bank, 30 Broad St.. 
og Pokinete Ave. & 42d St. \Sherry-Neth' lands, 5th Ave., 59th 
Wall Tower, 70 Pine St...... 66 IN. Y_ Central, 236 Park Ave. 


D anh e St 
te ey ee Equitable, 120 Broadway . . 
'Ritz Tower, Park Ave. an 


New York City 


Spicto Hatcmnationel Bide. (Rock Gente, 
oy Internation. i. ck. Center), i 
Pie GO ht aad Bt... es kiss. ‘Bank of New York, 48 Wall St... (513 ee 


By he Chase National Bank, 48 Wail St.. 
Time & Life, Rock, Center. ....... 
Amer. Tel. & Tel., 140 West. St..... 
Consolia. Gas, 14th St. & Irving Pl. 
Raucipet® : Daily News, 220 E. 42d St 

riyle, Madison Ave. 40 RKO, Rockefeller Center 


. - BUILDINGS IN OTHER U. S. CITIES 500 FEET OR OVER IN HEIGHT 


Stories | Height : Stories | Height 
Ni F io. Feet. 


“EA 


City and Buildings City and Buildings, 


F ores cago, Mather Tower...}.... S19 hse 
eae Se ce i Be ’ arbide and Carbon... : : 503% ee 
Repose rerinie See Pittsburgh, Guif Building. . ..-. 43 384 
“2.8 38 Cincinnati, Carew Tower..-. .- 48 74 
era... # Union Central......] 38 500 
ub. 42 5. Detroit, Penebscot........ 47 BSA 
Columbus, O., A. I. 46 aoe 
te 42 Baltimore, Baltim 35 0 ; 
le St. Seattle, Smith Tower... ... 42 500 
26 Philadelphia, City Hall Tow ek 548 
Hartford, Traveler’s Tower. 24 527 


Eifi : Z i ; hedral Spire, England, — 
1 Tower in Paris, 985; the Pyramid of Cheops, Egypt, 450; Salisbury Cat ,E d 
and St. Paul’s Cathedral Cross, England, 365. ; 


4 


uae United States—Auto. Touring Distances © 


Bios e e e ‘, ° z a2 | 
Automobile Touring Mileage in the United States =| 
Source: American Automobile Association i 
: ; ; 2 eae i 
: a] F Aad ih | a s]/ ole & 
coll sa otal i A gee Cat aay ie Ble{ele le 
eS 5 wy | &4¢ Ke] 5) o S/ ee ge 
Cities in the East a vA 4 a Ai § $4 ca 2 x Be a si,2 Ky 2: 
3 j ° = {| = & @ s/o 
g1e|eisiale ec] #]sei a] ee] e| & & | 3S]: 
S)/2/2/2/81 5 (ge g°|3/}2°| 8] e |B: 
alelale!a1 als 61616 |}Aldlolez Ms i 
Tb Fits (aap ae a 33 154) 703 716| 467 35 20-4 
Roun City, N. J... 135 1] 426] 555: 640] 489 210| 16% 
altimore, Md........ 493] 420 505) 363 75] 77 
Boston, Mass......,.. 259) 8 880] 6 452) 39.9 
Buffalo, N. Yo. ....... 386] 458 435) 187 306 305 
Burlington, Vt... 8 821] 573 504 435 
Charleston, W. V: 844 200) 271 346} 413 
Chicago, Tll.... 912) 494 294) 354 700) 68:3) 
Cincinnati, Ohi 821} 200 248 429) 48°) 
Cleveland, Ohio. 573] 271 248 301 33: 
olumbus, Ohio. ...;. 713) 179 108} 140 320] 38:3) 
Detroit, Mich. .... 40) 367 254] 169 470} 50+ 
Evansville, Ind ies 1053} 393 234] 480 662) 722 
Gettysburg, Pa....... 68} 382 459} 309 36} 36} 
Hagerstown, Md...... 504] 346 429] 301 qa 
Harrisbur, 432) 418 487| 335. 72 
Indianapolis, 881] 308 108} 308 495) 55% 
Lake George, 94) 765 778| 529 413] 340 
Louisville, K: 930} 268 109] 357 538] 596 
Montreal, Qu 93) 845 822] 574 585} 509 
New York, N. 301} 597 660} 508 236) 1757 
Norfolk, Va. Ae é 721) 405 605} 559 261} 308. 
Philadelphia, Pa...... 394) 518 586) 427 144) 10 
ESpureD, Lh ae 628] 228 291] 132 162) 196 
ortland, Me......... 203} 939 957] 708 559 eee 
Quebec, Que......... 258/1010/1030] 987] 739 750 
. Richmond, Va 523 18 518] 474 178) 222 
St. Louis, M 741/1127} 533 343} 554 741| 80% 
Toledo, 299] 685} 310} 2. 197} 112 413) 44 
Toronto, Ont. .. 109} 479] 567] 511} 493] 296 415| 416 
Washington, 530] 383] 698] 497] 368 70] 114 
White Mts., N. H 107} 921]1019] 928] 680 569} 496 
g 
* e@ ‘ 
2 i} s = e a 
| 3 b/8 k 
Cities in the West Be fe = > é 
s]s g|e. 
so} > 4 OR 
Bis m | 3 
ala lo 
Bis: Pes Disia.cve-c-3 33 


Omaha, Neb......... 


6 105 5} 
Portland, Ore......... 983/ 1026/2558] 3262 # 
Reno, Nev........... 912/2009/1709| 480 3338 Bert it 

eae wie » Utah.. 0) 380 1 5. 91 1595)1177| 736] 1696 Seat | 
PaonAntenio eras. °° 25311925] 307/1882 ? 


San Francisco, Calif. |. 
Santa Fe, N. M. melon’ 


i taiaaa te 
Spokane, Wasi’ 27: 1415/2260) 3088 | 
* ‘Vancouver, B.C...) 311300 3685 287 
wi VTS aiecid 


Deg, Ma 54/1385 Bea t 
Yellowstone Nat’! Pk! 93}1708]2. F 


Triptane, Four Times as Powerful as Octane Gas £| 


Charles F. Kettering, vice president of General and a quarter less fuel ni h | 
Motors ‘Corporation, disclosed to delegates to the present Tea-cotane misolues aeet cpnumenstel aan 


_ gasoline. He said the fuel for many years was | gasoline may 
Just a “laboratory curiosity’? until General Motors | cost of 50 cen 
‘scientists: found a way to make 99 per cent pure | that the price wo 
triptane and in tank car quantities. “A 12-cylinder Allison a: 


gains possible with triptane, especially when lead | tane blends at an ou 
tetraethyl is added, depend upon the particular | power, although th 
engine and the conditions of operation, but have | with 100-octane © 

amounted to as much as four times the power ! that figuré, or a 


7 
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e Touring Mileage in the United States 


Source: American Automobile Association 
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Cities in the East 


Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
Pittsburgh 


o, | Lake George 


| | Washington 


Albany, N. Y. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


7} 383} 921 

MEM 698/1019 Chicago, Il, 

a4 Cincinnati, Ohio 
grea a 

: ‘olumbus, io 

aot 537| 747| Detroit, Mich. 

las 737 1160 Evansville, Ind. 

78| 532| Gettysburg, Pa. 

7 Hagerstown, Md 

Harrisburg, Pa. 3 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

’ Lake George, N. Y¥. ‘ 
Louisville, Ky. © : 
Montreal, Que. ees 
New York, N. Y. ee 
Norfolk, Va. ) 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Me. 


bec, Que. 1 
626] 546) 586) 718 344) 664) 883 2) 108| 663 Sicnmone Va. : 
46,1083) 265/1119 607 | 1262/1248 765 5 ; 
523| 641) 306) 650 244| 820! 815 816|1239] St. Louis, Mo. nes: 


296| 480] 792 Toledo, Ohio 
488 ae pM ce 2 
ashington, D.C, 
White Mts., N. H. 
: 5 | 


08) 816 
1239] 


— 


Salt Lake, 


Cc 


Cities in the West | 


San Antonio, 
Tex 
Seattle, Wash. 

Yellowstone 
National Park 


Bismarck, N. D, 
Boise, Idaho — 


Vancouver 
5 B.C. 
| Winnipeg, 


| 


ge 
Sw 


El Paso, Texas 
Grand Canyon, Ariz. 
Helena, Mont. i 
Houston, Texas : 
Kansas City, Mo. } 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Mexico City, Mex. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
New Orleans, La. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Portland, Ore. 
Reno, Nev. _. ee 
Salt Lake C., Utah = 
St. Louis, Mo. a) 
San Antonio, Texas bey 
San Francisco, Calif. — 
Santa Fe, N. M. om 
Seattle, Wash. ' , 
Spokane, Wash. be 
1945] 143] 425 1747| 933} Vancouver, B. Cy 
1671(|1740|1431|1747 Winnipeg, Man. | 
1012! 817' 508’ 933/1061 Yellowstone Nat, Pk 


$1,000,000 a Year Oil Concern Given for Research 


i ident of the] fessional organization of its kind in the world, * 

Met Thomas | Midgley: 7 bateed at the an-| with a membership of nearly 40,000, had accepted’ — 
het con tion in New York City (Sept. 13, | the offer in principle and appointed a special com- 
Toa) fhe sift of an oil research and development | mittee to complete details. The company will con- 


i = te as at present. 
i to the, society, providing Tt We te tala Serie ovners of ‘Universal Oil Products Company 


OS DED. Foe ge ine ea chave offered to give all the stock and eee 


. Dr. Midgley t S| s 
Sate eM uaiveriel Oil products of the company to the society,” he said. “‘The gift 


d that the Hes ped an esti- 


y 


= 
tal 


; 


is made with the provision that the entire income 
x therefrom shall be used by_the society in its dis- 
snap co 10 Phatlips cretion for research in_the fields of science oe 
Combans, Stand | 16 OF ube welfare and education, aiding | 

andard Oil Com- | come to foster public e Pte top : 


be e development of our couatr 
sersey ene fhe eeens icnley, said the uns ine to "he material prosperity and happiness 


ee ot Se at the society, the largest pro- | of our people.’ 
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: STO. pecs | ees ta Oxie| 
: i) Ses be deere fleaisl|.:] >.) pee 
: |OUR 2] cme | nen fo ooh Gisleleé ~ | 
alee) |e) ee pel Peg oi/ols gai 
> ‘a - -|s * @ vy det 3) : 
Cities in the South. | 2 0 Sa iee = Bl SS ee pe a1 Nepil ea 2 €: 
Sete lA ELSIE Slee lé]a]2 elem 
lei E el 2 s/s Fl elstelrsl] eye] sie 
Boe she LO bal | Bape re cee es oh are Bers zie 
| <j</al/OlO;SiMeisl[sl[zlzlelafe 
heville, Fy fee 365] 295) 173) 440) 112) 631] 791) 306; 745) 389} 306) 638) 491) 72 
Aienta, Ont. Rey -| 209 hh igi 306) 225) 327] 201} 424) 678] 258! 536] 564] 273] 482] 667) 33 
Birmingham, Ala.’ *! 365) 161}....| 467) 386] 465) 269) 263) 796} 214] 404; 719] 434! 566) 796 é 
Charleston, S.C......| 295] 806] 467 122) 267) 407} 730) 618 1} 776) 425] 109] 466 bi 
Columbia, S.C. 173| 225] 386] 122 309] 285) 649] 660/ 479] 749] 371] 151| 508) 479] 5G 
Jacksonville, Fla, 327| 465} 267] 309]... .| 528} 728} 351) 585) 589] 664] 158] 199} 772) Dee 
Knoxville, Tenn. 112) 201) 269} 407; 285} 528]... .| 419} 879] 194) 518} 450} 418] 683 9 
Memphis, Tenn. 531] 424) 263} 730] 649) 728] 419]... .|1059] 225] 406] 869) 730) 829] 928 oe 
Miami, Fig... ... 791) 678) 796| 618) 660) 851) 879|1059!,.. | 936) 944|1015 272/1123) © 
Nashville, Tenn....... 306; 258} 214] 601} 479) 585) 194] 225} 936]....1 618) 644] 531] 780] 703) 86: 
New Orleans, La..... . 745) 536) 404) 776! 749} 589) 518] 406/ 944] 618]. ....|1100} 667} 672]/1203 85 
Richmond, Va....... =| 389) 564) 719) 425] 371! 664) 450] 869/1015] 644/1100]....} 506] 863] 108 g4i4 
Savannah, Ga........ 306) 273) 434) 109] 151}-158] 418} 730] 509] 531]. 667) 506]... .| 357] 614] 44! 
Tampa, Fla... ../ 27! 638) 482) 566) 466) 508] 199] 683] 829] 272] 780 2) 863| 357/....) 971 235 
Washington, D. GC...” 491} 667) 796] 533{ 479] 772] 509] 928/1123] 703/1203} 108] 614 971 +. - (LOBE 
W. Palm Beach, Fla...| 724] 611| 729] 551] 593| 284| 812| 992| 67| 869 855! 948] 442| 23211056 


MILEAGE ON IMPORTANT AUTOMOBILE ROUTES 
NEW YORK—SAN FRANCISCO 
Miles Miles|| Miles Miles || Miles M 
O New York, N. ies .-3,173 653 Van Wert, Ohio......2,520) } te North Platte. .......1,49© 
: Wl Newark, NO ne .3,162|| 688 Fort Wayne, Ind. Big Spri sped. a 


§ Elizabeth. Rawitke ~ 03,155 756 Plymouth. 
63 Trenton, N. J. + 23,111 798 Valparaiso, Tn 
94 Philadelphia, Pa!!!) * 7 Dyer, Ind...... 
159 Laucaster. 3. 
POP Cain ; 
212 Gettysbur 
258 McConneilsburg. 915 2 é 
eae Bedtord. 8 os ek.s sc). 2 2,250 Salt nee ae Utan: 
360 Greensburg . Pe 2sSLS 0. Dixon.. 2... Wells, Nev.....c.e+s 
392 Pittsburgh, Pa. % Elk A 
427 Chester, 
428 E. Favetonal. 6 2,745 94 Clinton, Iowa. 
445 Lisbon..... Fem Cedar Rapids. 
g8IOanton. ou... 6... : Marshalitown. 


or New York, N. ¥ fe 398 | mr : Me th 
abaces ¢ y 8 
6 Ridgefield, INS Gin. bites Ge Sm 310 


20 Hohokus, N. 332 Mt. Morris 
28 Suffern, N. 337 Leicester 
35 Tuxedo....... 350 Warsaw 
43 ae PR eke "s,s hues 360 Varysb 
BS Sap eeenaee RENAN a/eig'ets pire a Aurora... :osne 
80 Monticello..222222.7 . 
Miles il files || Miles 
v0 New York, N. eats bs 458 325|| 317 Port ANegheny,,.... 14 
\ 5 Jersey City, Ne dives. 335 Smethport.. eee Ue 
1 Montelair. RM SMEs ic. 443 99 FA 350 Mt. Jewett z i 
VU on OS ee erery 
55 Hackettstown, N.J.... 403 ns SEtinstmenat 301 Warren. if. 
82 Del. Water Gap, Pa. _ |: Broined OFT ees 5 
88 Stroudsburg....... a 1 4 24 
1UMt. Pocono......... i, (9: rt . a 
i. 
BOQSTON—MIAMI 4 


1,513 

vidence, R:1., 2...) 1,594)| 517 Fredericksburg, Va. ..1/122|| 17571 é 
_ BT Westerly, pee es .1582|| 573 Richmona, Veo eas Xi a Baagh 1222: 
~ 107 New London, Conn.”. . .1,532 595 Petersburg, Va 
4 New Haven........... 1,479 651 Feo Hill, Va 


see eecene 0 


Milles ~ Miles, Miles 7 “ites ep a 
x Boston, pee Deis acc -1,639/| 463 Washington, D. @, _ Miles TBS Fe. Pierce. — 


Paine van 
Havre de Rae 
426) Baltimore, Md. 


:1249]| 1877 D. wee acs 
++ 1,218 as B Paytone, Be vee bus if Bike war 
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4 ' FOOD, CROPS) : 
2 Farms in United States—Number, Acreage, Value 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census; data are for 1940 


Value of 3 Value of 
Land in Farm Land Land in F pice Dia ' 
Farms & Buildings||} States Farms *Farms & “Buildings “5 


- States Farms 


Acres Dollars 
19,143,391 408,782,488 
25,651,092 

18,044,542 


¥ 

elt’. 43.6 10,297,745 "391|iTenn....... 5 te 

aes 31,032,572 06||Texas. |”: 002} - $80'078'986 : 
wens. : 25, 7/302/007 

ie 2'690'744'215 23°5, iris Boa 
Pgee 156/327 °173.635| 1/4211387,464||Va... "385 6:444'907| 674’975,424 . 
i ! ieee 
a 


: 4 908,803 ; 
22,876,494 
273,980,352||Wyo...: 28,025,979} 158,971,294 * 
212,014,287 ——__|_____ 
912,545,223|| Total... .|6,096,799 
1,443,021,290 
474,986,062||Alaska..... 25]... 1,775)762 
1,107,302,598 2,485,648 
ae : 350,178,461 64,899 
yaa. 2 1 1,137,808,019 1,885,874 


me... 47,504,384 San O38) ees 
“sega : 227,805.686| | ——_——_— ee | 
ih ied 34,105| — 38,860,427| _ 187,525,814) x 65,534 6,267,392| 292,889,067 


Figures of acreage in Puerto Rico indicate cuerdas, each of which equals 0.9712 acres. ; ee 
1935, farm land and buildings were valued at $32,858,844,012; in 1930, at $47,879,838,358; in 4s 

20, $66,316,002,593. oer. 4 

In 1929 (1930 census) woodland on farms totaled 85,321,900 acres, including woodland pasture. 2 

In 1940, farms operated by full owners numbered 3,084,138; by part \owners, 615,039; by managers, 

,331; by tenants, 2,361,271} by croppers, 541,291. ‘ PR 2) 

Whites in 1940 operated 5,377,728 farms; non-whites, 719,071. 

Field crops (wheat, etc.) harvested on farms in the United States in 1939 were valued at $2,470,727,331; 

sgetables, $199,526,002- fruits and nuts, $295,350,985; horticulture special products, $129,345,003: 

st products, $39,151,613. 
Farm products used by farm householders were valued at $1,132,063,275. 


— 


Harvested Acreage of Principal Crops 
Source: United States Department of Agriculture 


Total harvested acreage of 52 
crops (exclud. duplications) 


State’ 1940, 1941 , 19429 194s 


Total harvested acreage of 52: 
crops (exclud. duplications): 


1940 1941 1942 1943 


' ae 
North Carolina....} 6,171] 6,1 6,405] 6,534 
2|South Carolina... || 4,928] 4/800] 4,878) 4,867 


Oregon 

Cailfornia 
United States. .|336,253 1334,126 '338,081 347,498 % ; 
rye, buckwheat, flaxseed, rice, sorghums for eas oe 


ld hay, timothy seed, sweetclover see 
Pani pee and threshed dry field peas, sorgo 
Ero Ek ere! Rieripen 
including honeydews, honeybsalis, ani CS 
Se cucumbers, eggplant, lettuce, onions, green peas, 
jons. Red clover seed, alsike clover seed, lespadeza = 
but the acreage is not included because it is 
ame hay acreage. + f : et 
trus, 820,000; all apples, 1,375,000; commercial 
een eee: grapes, plums, prunes, apricots) Pr aa bs: 
nuts (almonds, walnuts, filberts, pecans) 570,000. — 


‘ 


Are 


; eae a he na RRS. we Os. A ear | 


* 5 ed . 
; } a | 
536 United States—Farm Income, Cash and-Government Payments 
= — 7 Py 
‘“ « ' . 2 » 
Cash Farm Income from Crops and Livestock 2 
: Source: United States Bureau of Agrieultural Economics ; 137 | 
Commodity 1941 19421 1943! Commodity. ; 1941 19421 | 1943 
: “| $1,00 
1,000 1,000 || $1,000 : $1,000 | $1,000 000) 
WHOA theses cr eons splay 386.990 $59 4b3 $25,389)|Olives....,0..:..2.--- 8,537 Gis: Bas 4 
PEASE che leh eke + 12,923| 12,858]  20,879||Avocadoes. 1,65 4 
Rpeet ads. 54829] 91,839 202,060||Other fruit 4,5 eee 
Buckwheat... 1,101 1,622 '879||Truck erops* :.:<], 490,718] 685,593/ 937,84 
COTTE e ena aL 349,635| 478,284| 635,019||Dry field peas.......- 7,42 26, He. $e00 
Oats... 83,418]. 102,779] © 151,039||Dry edible beans..... 64,739 93,9 aot 
Barley... ... 62'264| $7,432) 130,940/|Potatoes..........-- 145,935] 269,667) 396,64 
Grain sorghum 16,675 20,807 34,716||Sweetpotatoes.......- 20,816 0,9: oe 
GR alts a7 82,072) 126,724] 162,455||Walnuts (Persian or 626 29.4 
Cotton lint. 868,483/1,048.568|1,209,935 English). > 7.2.4.5. ie sete bt 
Cottonseed . 176,975} 195,028) 202,21 PROMOS 2 ES. \n0es 15: 9636 Saal 
. Flaxseed... . 53,561 84,390| 147,879||Pecans.........--- x 11,178 tl, fs ae 
Peanuts.-...... soy 60,710| 126,999] 167,266|\Filberts.......-....- ,103 1,3 18 
Howheansinyi}. ws. wy. 117,407} 256,846] 296,088|/Red clover seed...... 8,619 8,683 4: 
PRODACCO ne sae es 322.794| 473,598| 557,469||Alsike clover seed... - 2,289 2,882 4: 
Oranges. ...... Sites Oe 130,312} 180,344| 235,896||Sweet clover seed..... 2,225 2,459 2,1 a 
Grapefruit........... 4,143) - 45,84 6,727 || Alfalfa seed....-..-.. 11,72 13,380 17,98 
BOMOUG Yc. ane 31,992| 29,740) 46,204/|Timothy seed........ »13 92) 3, ui 
110713) a Oye a aa * 315 42) 1,026||Cowpeas. .........-- 3,701 5,515 5,55 
Apples. .:.. Kok ett oe ee 114,576| 143,489] 213,417||Lespedeza seed....... 4,732 9,492 8,32 
Reaches! ws. 35... 9,24 89,908 1,162||Cover crop seeds®..... 5,324 14,161 15,1 1 
(pg tS Le ee 28,587 43,357 50,408||Sugar beets........-. 59,424 83,615 44,9") 
(er) kes Se 64,216| 83,609| 171;768||Sugarcane for sugar... 19,518] 23,743) 28,44 
Cherrtesy oi jc eh ot 5,77 20,279 22,362||Sugarcane sirup. . 6,780 12 11,3: 
ADLICOTSe Stis o,f ae 9,805 15,979 3,493||Sorgo sirup. . 3,473 6,058 7,88 
Plums. 4,385 ,463| 13,252||Maple sugar 9 18 zi 
P PE pert erk (a ou. es 14,722 25,327 38,334||Maple sirup 3,164 5,901 6,56 
Cranberries... . . 491 193. 11,390||/Hops. .. 12,883 15,894 25,94 
pera w berries. oe eae ares ree Others. -| 278,607 327,855 373,08 
fruits? . Z y 3 5 ——————— - 
Pa 3 yan ee Pe 5,011 6,244 12,488 Total crop....... 4,717,556|6,387,179)7,903,4" 


. 


iPreliminary; 2Includes all berries except cranberries and strawberries; ®Includes dates, kumquat 
loquats, nectarines, papayas, persimmons, pineapples, pomegranates, prickly-pears, and quinces, 
well as apricots. apples, avocadoes, cherries, figs, grapes, lemons, limes, olives, prunes, plums @ 
pearsiin noncommercial states; #Includes all vegetables except dry field peas, dry edible beans, potatoe 
and sweetpotatoes; “Includes crimson clover seed Austrian winter peas, common rye-grass see 
perennial rye-grass seed, hairy vetch seed, common vetch seed, Willamette vetch seed, Hungelt 
vetch seed, and purple vetch seed; ®Includes broomcorn, peppermint, popcorn, hemp, vegetable eee: 
énd nursery products, and greenhouse and forest products. . 


= LIVESTOCK : 
Commodity 1941 1942 1943 Commodity ,| 1941 1942 1943 
$1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 
Cattle and calves... .|1;717,912|2,293,305| 2,559,552 || Dairy products...... 1,896,971}2,335,552| 2,804;0 
abe eee ae oA ee 1,301,625/2,191,411] 2,953,311)|| Wool. .......... '...| 138,656] 157,235 By 
Sheep and lambs....| 226,766] 307,132]  343,611)|/Other.............. 49,987) 50,755 76,16 
Total poultry. ...... 449,217| 646,953] 1,028,596 : : | ——_—_ 
Eggs (chicken)...... 657,966| 1,004,832] 1,423,433 Total 1.2fi. thane 6,439, 100|8,987,175|11,348,69 
FARM INCOME AND GOVERNMENT PAYMENTS, BY STATES, 1943 ¥ 
Cash Cash 
Income | Govern- Income | Govern- 
States from ment Total States from ment 
Crops and|Payments Crops and|Payments 
Livestock Livestock 
1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 
Alabama....... 248,528 10,448 258,976}|Nevada........ 24,575 23h 
Arizona........ 128,735 1,318 130,053||New Hampshire 40,608 440 
rkansas. ..... 328,172 14,111 342,283||New Jersey... . 1,066 1,644 
California, ,.... cmt 17,202] 1,520,119))|New. Mexico... 106,877 2,826 
Colorado. ...... 04,452 10,659 15,111}|New York..... 96,654 53 
Connecticut 106,017 766, 106,783)| North Carolina. 500,38! 14,250 
Delaware. . 76,737 1,119 77,856)}| North Dagota.. 422,991 24,643 
3 ise TeV) | EP PS Poe Nr a A Ohio E 678,268 24,254 
Florida. 307,566 4,791 312,387||Oklahoma 84,481 15,529 
Georgia 332,447 13,334 345,781/|Oregon. 261,117 Gs 
Idaho 218,412 9,631 228,043) |Pennsylvani: 493,829 10,472, 
Mlinois 1,146,626 58,062; 1,204,688)|Rhode Island. . 16,09 135 
Indiana 627,3 28,929 56,286|/South Carolina. 197,338 ,935 
i SP eae 1,574,059 51,335] 1,625,394/|South Dakota. . 346,430 17,359 
angas.)........ 709,512 ,00 751,519}|Tennessee...... 00,936 10,165 
Kentucky. .... 339,585 12,118 351,7 BRAS AN Sse 1,163,920 54,311 
Louisiana...... 233,422 17,400 250,822]) Utah... 2.2... 101,835 2,787 
PAINE TS cai a 8 117,711 3,877 121,588}| Vermont 74,903} 1,276 
- Maryland...... 149,478 5,577 55,055||Virginia....... 274,558 6,392 
Massachusetts. . 43,61 892 144,510)|Washington... . 397,619 9,022 
Michigan.,....| , , 462,541 12,001 474,542||West Virginia. . 81,05 2,774 
4 leet SAC Boake sect eemaee Seats ae pei ke 14,931 
2 Ssis ‘ y A yoming...... 6,957 "3,448 
ses sii) HEE] SSR) roca Gaeso 
ontana . 228, x 421 ‘Total..... 19,252,173 t 
ebraska 657,172 37,054) 694,226 i 672,856) oe 


The figures are preliminary, ; 
Crops cash income, $7,903,478,000; livestock, $11,348,695,000, 


Prized Government Documents Restored to Display 


The Government’s. most prized documents—the | Admiral Ernest J. King and Admiral Q - 
Sign Declaration of Independence, Constitution | take the documents from their secret ae 
and Magna Carta (the Lincoln Cathedral copy, en-| place where they were hidden after the Jay 
trusted to the Library of Congress for safekeeping | attack on Pearl Harbor. The joint chiets of s 
in 1939) were restored to public. display (Oct. 1,| gave their permission when the’ conelur 
eee noche, Liberian = one ohat inp pasos capital was safe from enemy 

ary to obtain the permission of | attack, tha re : 
the joint chiefs of staffs—Gen. George C: Marshall, | token air attack. bie P| reno Ss: ik 
a Ps } | -- 
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The Farmer’s Dollar; Its Index Value  \ 
Source: United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
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‘These index numbers are based on retail prices paid by farmers. 1 

"The figures in the last column, 1938-1942, show “prices paid, interest and taxes.” i ; 


AVERAGE PRICES RECEIVED BY AMERICAN FARMERS 


Cy A a @ : 2 he (a < < FG a 

= ra] 2 = aU |S. los} @ 

Belge; 22] 8 SU les tlae [Bee o) eae 
as os = a =o |=ro| So |Sox f 
Sirol u]} Se Oa |FES) <n [S88] F | Go 
5.63| 8.50| 7.86/12.69| 42.8] 54.81] 73 _|16.17| 3.04|10.52/37.50/162.1/112.0 
$197/12.20| 7184]12.23] 35.9] 91.54] 77.11|16.96| 2.41) 12.67|38.05| 98.5] 80.2. 
$69111.84| 6.91/11.10| 37.4) 89.17| 77 | 9:92] 2.46/11.15/28.95/107 5] 77.3 © 
641) S61] 4.04} 6.30| 47.4] 59.90] 65 _|11-78] 3:29] 9.97|/21.25| 59:1) 61.7 
4:59| 5.62] 2.48| 4.43) 1p/5| 42.00] 56.25} 7.27| 1.53) 6.36/10.38| 44.1) 33.7 
3:28| £12] 210) 4.09] §.9| 31.67] 59.08] 4:73] 0.98|-5.68| $.81| 32.9) 19.1 — 
3°33] 4.46| 2.71| 5.50| 24.6| 30.99| 66.50] 6.40| 2.13] 5.32|16.18) 6914) 43.9 
308] $:84| 3:30} 6.21| 18:8| 36.10) 77.60/11-89| 7.86|10.83/40.27| 89.3) 85.3 
622] 815| 4:34| 8.25] 24.1] 52.60] 92.70| 8.89] 1:27) 7.37|31.72| 92-0] 53.5 
6-241 S62 424] 7.92| 31.3| 54.50] 96.30|15.55| 2.67|12.37|36.82|123 6|100.6 
293] $:32| 2.67| 7.15| 21.6) 56.90) $7.40/17.37| 1.40|13.67|18.58| 88.6] 52.2 
268| 8:30| 3.83} 7.33! 20.0| 58.60] 82.00] 8.62] 1.24|11.15/23.09| 57.1] 45.1% 
894] 805) 3:86] 7.57| 28.1] 59.90| 78.30| 8.75] 1:81/10.29/26.00) 84.5] 53.2. — 
$39| 970| 435] 8.34) 31.3| 64.60| 70.20| 6.11] 1.62| 8.20|24.46| 73.0) 56.0 
§:37112.14| 5.43|10.30| 37.2| 81.70] 71.80|10.04| 2.93]14.03|43.24/106-1) 72.7 
1:44113'60| 6.45|13.04| 39.5/103.20| 81.70|12.94| 2.26/16.14/44.34|117.5] 88.0 ~ 
1-40) 12.70) 6.11/12.50! 40-2'108.00] 79.70118.20] 2.50]19.80!52.80!146.0}113.0. 


t dollars per 100 Ibs. for hogs, beef cattle, veal calves, sheep, and lambs; dollars 
for wool; dollars per ton for cotton seed; dollars 
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\ 538 United States—Farm Livestock; Meat Production ie 


Live Stock on Farms in the U. S., by Years 
\ Source: United States Department of Agriculture _ f 
Horses i lo 
4 ; Hi | Milk and Year All | Milk \ am 
f on. San. 1 A, cows | Hogs | Sheep |mules|/On Jan. 1 | cattle | cows | Hogs Sheep he = 
1 1,000 1,000] 1.000 | 1.000 | 1, 

l 18000 38 130 44,518) 18,054|/1935. 6,082} 39,066] 51,808 6,¢ 
‘ F 51,055) 48,105| 20,995||1936. 25,196] 42, 51,087} 16,<, 
19,450] 48,072) 50,239) 24,211)/1937 24,649] 43,083) 51,019 13,4, 
| i 20,270] 56,600} 40,513) 26.493//1938.. 4, 44,525} 51,210} 16, 

; 21,455] 60,159) 40,743} 25,742)|/1939.. 24,600) 50,012} 51,595) 14,3, 
. 22,575| 55,770| 38,543) 22,569]/1940.. 24,926] 61,115] 52,399] 144 
23,032} 55,705] 51,565) 19,124}|1941. 25,478 , 54, 14.1, 

23,820) 54,835 f 18,468}|1942.. 26,398) 60,377| 56,735) 13,7, 

24,896] 59,301) 53,902} 17,812/|1943.. 26,940), 73,660) 55,089) 13,2) 

53,054| 17,337|| 19a 27,607| 83,756] 51,718 12,8, 


5, mt 
26,931] 58,621| 53,503| 16,997 


ees I 1944 numbered 9,330,000; mules, 3,539,000. 
Livestock on farms sold or traded in 1939 was valued at $1, 1p, 156 (U. S. Bureau of the Census repory 


LIVE STOCK ON FARMS: VALUE PER HEAD AND AGGREGATE ~YALUE 


i Milk , 3 Chickens — 
cows Total ~ 
All and value 5 per Totala 


Year on Jan. 1 Horses | Mules | cattle | heifers| Hogs | Sheep species head value 


5.36 2.97 | 2,930,582 |... 
9.05 4.06 | 4,7 4 i 
20.00 10.59 | 8,110,258 97.2 | 370,433 
13.15 9.63 | 4,676.417 79.3 | 344,88% 
¥3.45 8.93 | 6,061,000 92.8 | 435,000 
11.35 5.35 | 4,529,000 70.3 | 316,000 
6.13 3.40 | 3,272,000 61.5 | 269,000 
4.21 2.91 } 2,773,0 44.9 | 200,006 
4.09 3.78 | 2,978,000 42.0 | 182,000 
6.31 4,31 | 3,254,0 54.4 | 212,000 
12.71 6.39 | 4,863,000 75.5 | 305,000 
11.89 6.C0 | 4,774,000 65.6 | 278,000 
11.26 6.11 | 4,724,000 75.6 | 295,000 
11.18 5.75 | 4,784,000 70.0 | 293,000; 
7.78 6.31 | 4,849,136 60.5 | 265,06 
8.34 | . 6.73 | 5,027,162 65.4 | 276,42 
15.62 8.61 | 6.623,104 | 83.2 | 395, 
6 99.61 22.54 9.68 - er 757 | 103.7 | 560,09. 
~ 102,02 ae 8.73 814,928 | 117 670,80° 


Turkeys on farms (Jan. 1, 1944) no., 7,520,000; value, $39 
Milk production on farms (mill. pounds)—(i934) 101, B38: C1935) 101,421; (1936) 103,183; (193"% 
103, 132; P(to38) 107, 255; (1939) 108,558; (1940) 111,072; (1941) 115,498; (1942)’ 119, 242; (1943) 118, bY O 


Meat Production (Total Slaughter) and Consumption in U. 
Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washington ia 
See Beef Veal i Mutton | (exclud.iard) | Ail meats Lard | 
Year | Pro- [| Con- | Pro- | Con-| Pro- {Con-| Pro- 
-| duc- jsump-| duc- |sump-| duc- |sump-} duc- 
tion tion tion | tion | tion | tion | tion 


a 


Con- | Pro- | Con- | Pro- { Con— 
sump-} duc- jsump-| duc- usr 
tion tion tion tion 


Million | Million | Million] Million} Million] Million] Million | Million | Million | Million | Million | Milliow 
f° dbs. ibs., lbs. 2 Ib Ibs. Ibs. lbs. Tbs. S.4 Ibs. lbs. 


Ibs, 8. i tb 

10 397 493 49 5,476] 12,847] 11,47 65: 1, 
5,973 556. 556 530, 5: 81609 5,945} 14,219! 13,00 § 

667 667 597, 595) 6, 5,756] ; 13,998] 13,526] 1,553} 1, 
5,669 5 591 605 612 61 6,690! 14,886] 13,562} 1,689] °1, 
6,294) 842 852 538) 579 ,648| 6,765) 15,334 ¥ 1,31) 
6,888 989 993 3 605; 8,128] 7,734) 16,598} 16,220] 2,153] 1,45) 
6,021 792 794 825 824) 8,482) 8,245] 16,016] 15,884) 2,227] 1, 

823 823, 885, 886|- 8,739) 8,477) 16,456) 16,212 30 reat 
5,830) 822 822 884 883} 8.923 .826) 16,418 36 2,380] — 1,81 
6,469 891 891 852 849) 9,134 . 17,317| 17,005) 2,475) 1,77 
7,066] 1,065} 1,065 800 796) 8,397) 8,130} 17,328] 17,057} 2,091] 1,64: 

»731} 1,017} 1,017 877 876} 5,919) 6,155) 14.361) 14, 1,276; 1,22 
7,442| 1,075] 1,076] “S855 845) 7,474) 7,060} 16,762] 16,423) 1,679| 1,44 
7,107] 1,108} 1,108 852 8 6,951; 7,185] 15,709} 16,258}. 1,431] 1,36: 
7,058) 994 897 894; 7,680 5 16,479] 16, 1,728] 1,446 
7,159) 991 992 872 868} 8,66 8,474) 17,534] 17,493] 2,037] 1.67 
7,265 78 978 877 874) 9,958) 9,615) 18,995) 18,732 od: 1 

* 8,200) 1,029) 1.029 925 919 44 9.020) 19,493) 19,16: 2,281] 196. 
8,867] -1,139| 1,106} 1,04 976| 10,723) 8,792) ob 735 19,741 i 1.83: 
49. 1,142 7 1,107 6.3} 13,371 72.6| 24156] 136.6 3,061 14. 

53.0! 1,2701 10.0) 6.0{ 13, 74.0} 25,460] 143.0]. 3,250 14. 


e figures exclude meat from Government slaughter in 1934 and 1935. Con 
anglude all reer ping es vie Che end and military sothe = ce REE ee ee Beare ie 
acking houses s e e amount 0 00; cookin: 
detuawes” $227,441,000; poultry, $157}085,000, eet to the United States Buventrot the cane ori a 
e appa: 


Hae eG conmumption figures for 1943’ and 1944 show rent yearly civilian per capita (lbs.) con 

oy 

The apparent ae civilian con aoe bs.) of other foods, 1943-'4 as— 5 i 
Eges (42.9-432); chickens, peared (28.1-24.1); turkeys, dressed (3.2-3 Hy % $ 
Mille (167-2-777.. 3) cheese) (5. 1-4-9); cradeased and evaporated milk (18.8-15.0). oa 


Butter (11.9- irk mar arine, ee content (3.2-3. 25 aan fats and oils (45.6-45.6) 


Citrus fruits \(59.7-66.9); appl es, commercial (23.0-23 canned fruits (11/0-9.7) 
Ouran b fresh ay ore: ny vegetables, canned (31. Pio: 3); potatoes i OBES): sweet potai 


Wheat flour. (159. 358. Bs Pie Asie (3.8-3. 8): sgries milled (5.8-6. apes : > 


: (2.9-3. 
Oleo margarine pfoduction in 1943 was estimated by the War Fo 
and was stated by the U. S. Bureau of Internal Revenue to be eres ees ay dal = a8 i 
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Farm Employment: Annual Averages 
Source: United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
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‘The farm population on April 1, 1940, was estimated by the U. S. Bu 
S compared with 30,445,350 in 1930 and 31,614,269 in 1930, Teay of the ene = ae 
Annual averages are straight “averages of first of month employment estimates. pk, 


armers’ Marketing and Purchasing Cooperatives in the U.S. 


Source: Farm Credit Administration (Marketing Season, 1942-43) ’ ) 
Associ- | Mem- | Associ- | Mem- | Busi- 
_ State, Group rations | bership | State, Group ations | bership Bead 


} 3 $1,000 

| Marketing: 4 

' Cotton and products 53 167,000 
Dairy products..... 2, %: | 950,000 
Fruits and vegetables 0 
Grain, dry beans, rice 
Livestock 


! 


Tobacco 
: Wool and mohair... 3 
129,320 Miscellaneous... ... 101,700 
22,010 || ee AK 
lj Total marketing. 2,580,000|3,180,000° 
| Purchasing 2.742\1,270,000| 600,000 


|—— - N 


{ i Total marketing i 
ij and purchasing. . 10,450|3,850,000|3,780,000 


OPERATIONS OF COOPERATIVES BY YEARS 


- ee) 

Estimated | Estimated ||Marketing | Estimated | Estimated _ 
Number |Membership| Business 

$$ 


-31,000 i $1,000 
2,700,000 7 ited é 1,840,000 . 
,000,000 300,000 hs 000° 2,196,000 
3,100,000 .-..| 10,900 2,400,000 
3,000,000 2 EES Sh 000 2,100,000 | 
3,200,000 000 9-40... . 200,000 - 2,087,000 
3,000,000 000 ey 2,280,000 — 
3,156,000 000 wo gah «LOgo) 00; 2,840,000 
3,280,000 1942-43. . |. 850,000, | 3,780,006 
al associations, federations, large-scale centralized asso ations, 
jpendering associations, and subsidiaries whose businesses are istinet _ 


ince 1935 include members, contract members, and ‘share-— 


Ssociations render essential ser. 
sociations whether 


Re 


arketin: 
coo Number |Membership; Business || Season 


eting or purchasing 
prokerage basis, 2. 


Grain Crops of the World yi ay 4 


- U. S. Department of Agriculture; figures represent 


iree: : ite of Agriculture : 
psonree; eplerna tial. Tans of b shess and include Russia except as noted below 


_ 4 5 ~ 
Rye Year Corn [Waieat Oats |Barley, ‘Rye’ 


Corn Wheat] Oats |Barley 
1 4,758 | 1,716 1,694 || 1938. 
3809 Par 0 | 1.969 | 1,827 |/1939. 
4,583-| 3,582 324 966 || 1940. 
4064 |. 3,540 | 3 2/258 1941. 
| 4,980 5,800 | 4,842 2, 773 |\1942. 

Wheat and rye figures, 1935-1939, exclude Russia- and China. 


5,100 | 5,700 | 4,2 
3.350 | 5,800 | 4,810 | 2,600 


F 


Corn, 3,439,268; wheat, 1,127,448; hay, 1,487,893; 8 ; 
cotton, a 129 985; oats; 823, 630: barley, 322, 469, 73185. Aes. eee 065; ‘srapefrut | 
Rye, 30,215; rice, 127,369: . buckwheat, 10,730; Eonone 34,312; cranberries, 10 1905; pecans, 26 


540 ; United. States—Chief Crops : y BES 


¢ hief Crops, for United States, 1929-1943 


Source: United States Department of Agriculture 


Sorgh’'s Buck-— Flax- 5 


.| Wheat | Rye |wheat| Rice | seed 
Year Corn Oats Barley for gr 2 f Lint | See 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1, 1,000 _} 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,00) 
bushels bushels bushels | bushels | bushels | bushels.| bu. bu. bu. bales | tons 
1929..} 2,515,937) 1,112,94 280, 49,967; 824,183; 35, 8,710} 39,534! 15,924) 14,825) 6, 
1930..] 2,080,130) 1,274,592} 301,61 37,561| 886,522] 45,383] 6,967] 44,929] 21,673] 13,932! 6, 
1931...) 2,575,927] 1,124,232 200,280 71,914) 941,540 32,777| 8,910) 44,613 +05. 09 7,66 
1932..] 2,930,352) 1,254,584 299,394 66,097] »756,307 39, 6,727) 41,619] 11,511) 13,003 5,7 i 
1933..| 2,397,593 ; 152,839] 54,386} 552,215) 20,573) 7,816) 37,651) 6,904) 13,047) 5,80 
1934. .|. 1,448,920 544,247 117,390 19,209} 526,052 16,285} 8,994} 39,047) 5,719] 9,636 BI 
1985. .| 2,299,363} 1,210,229 288,667 57,610} 628,227 56,938] 8,488) 39,452] 14,914 10,638) 4,727 
1936..| 1,505,689 ; 147,740] 30,270} 629,880] 24,239] 6,440) 49,820) 5,331] 12,399] 5,515 
1937..}| 2,642,978] 1,176,744] 221,889] 69,948] 873,914) 48,862) 6,808] 53,422) 7,070) 18, 8,45 
19388..] 2, ,753| 1,089,383 256,620 67,210] 919,913 55,984] 6,763] 52,506} 8,032| 11,943) 5,31 
1939. .| 2,580,912 f 278,163 53,267} 741,180 38,562) 5,736 A 19,606] 11,817) 5,26 
1940. .| 2;462,320) 1,245,388 308,944 83,164} 813,305 39,984] 6,476] 54,433) 30,888) 12, 5,5) 
1941. erage ee8 1,180,663 362,082| 111,784) 943,127 5,364} 6,038] 51,323] 32,285) 10,744) 4,78 
1942. .} 3,131,518 tae 547 429,167; 106,770) 974,176 57,673 F 5 1,053) 12,817] 5,7F 
1943. .| 3,076,159| 1,143,867 322'187| 103,168] 836,298! 30,781| 8.830] 70,025] 52,008| 11,427} 5,18 
j Sorg- |Sorg- Peanuts 
: Tame | Wild |hums |hums| Beans | Peas picked 
‘Year ‘Tobacco hay hay for for dry dry and 
forage|silage edible field | threshed 
1,000 — | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 1 
tons |, to tons ons Lbs 
1929. 1,532,676) 76,018811,339) 6,683 628] 12,289} 1,795} 898,197 
1930. i , 0; 63,705] 10,822] 6,326 572| 14,341 2,114 697,351 
1931 . 1,565,088} 66,989] 8,214) 7,180 775| 12,884 2,202] 1,055,815 
1932. 1,018,011|'71,768] 11,953} 8,071] 1,345) 10,961 2,094 5 
1933. 1,371,965] 66,29 8,418] 1,791] 12,760}; 2,591 819,620 
1934. 1,084,589! 55,683] 4,80; 7,417) 2,244): 11,399 2,859} 1,014,385 
1935. 1,302,041] 78,460} 11,929] 12,052} 3,133 ,335 3,385] 1,152,795 
1936. 1,162,838} 62,718} 7, ‘ 2,874 ,821 2,682] 1,260,020 
1937. ..] 1,569,023] 73,266| 9,769) 7,713) 2,988) 15,830 3,095] 1,232,755 
1938. 1,385,573) 80,399] 11,066] 12,553] 4,512 5,704 1,778] 1,288,7: 
1939. 1,880,793] 76,375 0} 11,71 4,358] 15,061 1,908} 1,211,710 
1940, 1,462,080} 85,067} 9,700) 16,079] 7,192] 16,879 2,077) 1,749,70. 
1941. 1,262,049} 82,736/ 11,502] 16,572] 8,774) 18,503 3,700) 1,476,845 
1942. 1,408,717] 92;207| 13/088] 13,564] 6,677| 19.035] 7.408] 27211,535 ’ : 
1943. 1,403,275) 87,264| 12,279] 10,993} 5,011| 21,799] 10,870) 2,561,610) 195,762] 464,656) 72,5757 
Sugarcane Oranges 
3 ‘ \ Sorgo | Sugar Al- Wal- Fil- Cali- >| 
Year Sugar f sirup beets | Pecans,| monds] nuts berts | fornia ~"e 
and | Sirup Valen- | Others 
; seed "| ° : : cias 
oe Se) ee eS ae, See ee —— ok Aer a ee e. 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
fons gallons gallons tons tons tons tons tons boxes box 
: 19,711 8,792 7,31 26.7 4. 43.4 0.2) 10,590} 21, 
3,153] 16,602 9,727 9,199 28.6 13.5 30.3 3 »345) 36,71. 
2,763) 15,143) 20,682 7.9 44.2 14.8 34.2 A »242| 30,660 
73,599) 18,349] 20,392 9,070 34.1 14.0) . 49.1 , ..5] 19,324} 32,2911 
f 21,113] . 21,326 ; 39.4 12.9 34.0 1.1] 16,465} 30,709% 
3,802} 23,727 18,588 7,519 28.1 10.9 47.1 1.2 ,057| 37,9311 
24,509} 16,230 7,908 62.2 9.3 57.4 1.2}, 18,340] 33,73; 
5,860} 21,670] . 12,936 9,028 29.9 7.6 45.8 . 2.1] 16,593) 37,945: 
6,367) 23,844) 12,481 8,784 53.6 20.0 62.4 2.6] 29,234] 45,051) 
7,157 524! 11,407} 11,615 37.2 15.0 55.3 2.4| 23,450] 55,081) 
, 22,264/ 10,199} 10,781 48.5 20.0 62.5 3.9] 26,904] 48,8 
4,218] 13,415] 10,594 2, 61.8 10.2 50.8 3.2] 31,223 28' 
5,471) 18,764) 10,568] 10,311 60.7 6.0. 70.0 5.8} 30,181 raat 
; 18,610| 13,77 11,674 38.6 22.0 61.2 4.3} 30,055) 59,261. 
3 19,240| 11,760 ‘ 57.4 16.0 62.7 7.31 30,800 65,490! 
a + =F 
: Apples ~) 
Grape- | Lem- | 3 citrus — f 


Cran- | Straw- 


Year | fruit ons fruits Com- |Peaches| Pears |Grapes | berries berries . 


5 All |mercial 

1,000 | 1,000 |, 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 

boxes tons bushels | bushels | bushels | bushels 
86 2 45,358 


0 
49; 187 14,274 6,489}... .. . 
Estimated value of chief crops in the United States in 1943—figures show thousands of dollars. 


fatseéd,, a8. 783, potatoes, 345, 957; Sweet Potatoes, hae walnuts, 29,697: almonds, eos cherri: 


Apples, | 217, 410; peaches, 106,969; pears, 59,805; ~ 4,33; prunes, $8,370; plums, 13.40 Mie 
fin r 
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Farm Credit Administration Operations 
Source: Farm Credit Administration; loans and discounts outstanding in thousands of dollars 


' 
Ready inte : aa Se ee 
Farm mortgage |G? oot erme- ; 
: loans by-— Ee sie | | | Loans gibt ee ak 


3 z 2 
ee 5 i *3 E 4 { = 
‘ 55 2 * fe Ke oe s : 
Zz ca re so a — er . 
fe z : z s 3 =A. awe 
- ~ 23 3 bs © pel % ; . 
: gf | 8 16 | 38) os | 2. eee 
- End of month a £ ese > ae I € 20 eG 
: 2 3 oS S 5 ne ne 2 se x 
= S) aan . 9% ‘ ge 3 $8 7 
z Ess o P38 [ods tise | Ss. [gue 
a a 25 = vs 2° 2c as ie) oe 
= < ad & | Se re my =o w ‘sy 
= = se i) 33 == 55 = at 5s 
4 epee | oo 1 Sal Be | a8: 182 eee 
3 2 | S38 BR) £8 |b | as [st | a3 | ge 
> cg 3 235 hal : 
ane fe oe REE ee | ge | 3 
saa! Ca a5 | me | ae 


we 
moO or 


1 
40 ZI 8 
x ca 1 
1941—December . 2 
2—December. 96 2) 
PUNE, x nal D, 2 ! 53,7 5 
: 0} 308.671] 35,778} 19s, 3: 47,638} 2,000) 235,174 
368,881] 285,127) 35/499) 268 20,561! 157,522 143,014 


Farms, Morigaged and Otherwise 
Source: United States Farm Credit Administration , nik 


Fore- Amounts : f. Fore~""\f Amounts 
closures |Foreclosures| Delinquent Year | closures \Foreclosures, Delinquent 


Dollars ‘No. 


, Dollars ‘Dollars Doll , 
ita tach 4,645 16,866,108 137,447,246 ||1937....,.. 9,065 27,642,369 285,746,111 ‘ 
PBS i, 7.386 27,168,645 | 304,927,875 |1938...... 7,337 24,393,831 | 389,405,445 = © 
«| 10,039 40,419,840 | 593,592,716 |}1939...... 10,567 38,100,220 | 404,198,496 
5 1,412 | 627,404,426 ||1940...... 5,564 20,083,747 | 363,127,713 


eh 


3,270 10,988,599 | 131,239.742 
805 2,729,462 | 106,136,288 _ 


209,951 | 399,587,731 || 1942. 
962 | 270,647,152 || 


Farm-Mortgage Debt Outstanding By Lender Groups 
‘Source: Farm Credit Administration; data are for Continental United States 
Amounts held by selected lending agencies 


f Total farm}; 7 ; 

Beginning Federalland{ Life in- Farm Se- %, 

- of year magne banks and surance Commer- curity Others : 
e t 


Land Bank companies | cial banks | Adminis- 


tration? ryht 


RE OS ea i 68 ? 163,681 
Pas tod cove 5,634,7 /2 882,637 | 986,661 448,433 176,595 J 2,140, 
eae 56, f Ser ie sid 
it Administration and were revised for the years — 

les contracts as, well as regular mortgages. 5 

jes, official reports submitted to 

Data were revised for the years 


-money mortgages. ; 
it Insurance Corporation for insured — 


banks. : { 
tenant- 
iduals. 


farm development loans, L 
Rural Rehabilitation Trust funds are also included. 


FARM .WAGES IN THIS COUNTRY 
Per Month—; Per Day— Per 
———$—————— 


Month—) Per Day— 


peme saad f sists ete ee 
i. |) Excl. | Incl. Incl. | Excl. | Incl. | Excl. — 
poara Board Board|Board|/Board}} Board|Board|Board) Board 
39 1.73] $2. 1934|$20 .24|$28.19] $ .98 
TB #130 23) 37.24 1°89] 2.25||1935| 22.42) 30.24} 1.07) 
1.18} 1.43 1.94] 2. 3| 32.28} 1.15 
i. 1.46 1.97| 2. 1.33 
1. 1.48 1.98} 2. 1.31] 
ifs 1.44 1.98] 2: 1.30). 
te 1.58 1.98} 2. 1.36) 
AY 1.98, 1.96) 2. 1.69) 
2. 2.54 48. 1.76) - 2. 2.19 
2. 3.03 28.77) 38. $82) 4. 2.87 
Be 3.46 20:85) .28.88 194] 1. 
i, 2.12!) 18.07' 25.671 .85) 1. 


s 


7 2 = 
% ,o% E <h 
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‘Index of Annual Average Living Costs in Large U. S. Cities Z| 


Source: United States Department of Labor; Bureau of Labor Statistics 
a \ (Average 1935-39=100) j ‘ f 


ie 


' Fuel, t 
All Food | Cloth-| Rent | elect’ty _| All Food | Cloth-| Rent | elect 
1 ; items ing and ice items ing and i 


9 69.3 92.2 61.9 5 | 132.5 -3 
-8 69.8 92.2 62.3 4 | 126.0 7 
9 71.4 92.9 62.5 7 | 103.9 6 
0.8 78.3 94.0 65.0 6 86.5 0.8 
“9 94,1 93.2 72.4 4 84.1 “2 
4} 127.5 94.9 84.2 7>| 93.7 ot 
-8 | 168.7 | 102.7 91.1 i | 100.4 8 
.8=| 201.0 | 120.% 106.9 1} 101.3 7.6 
+3 8 138.6 114.0 7 | 105.3 8 
a: -6 | 142.7 113.1 8 97.8 -2 
0 -9 | 146.4 115.2 4 95.2 -5 
8 9 SL.G 113.7 2 6.6 Ve 
9 -4 | 152.2 115.4 2 5 3 
4 -6 | 150.7 117.2 5 9 +2 
23 -3 | 148.3 115.4 6 .0 a 
8 5 8 113.4 


PER CENT OF INCREASE IN RETAIL FOOD COST IN 


‘ : Percent of increase | Percent of iricre 
E 3 from— from— 5 
City Dec. 15, { Aug. 15, City Dec. 15, 
1942, to 1939, to, 1942, to 
Dec. 14, | Dec. 14, Dec. 14, 
3 1943 1943 1943 
be? ae — 
' United States..........., 3.3 46.6 BE WOUIS. + vices Cee Z 3.6 
New England: —_—-——_|——__———]] St. Paul... 2.9 
Eh Ci eee aaa 2 40.0 South Atlantic: ates 
mrideeport ys...’ 4, 4.0 46.7 Atlanta... .... ee 5.5 
“le SS SATS 1.3 39.0 Baltimore... ... nt 3.8 
Manchester.......... 1.1 41.0 Charleston, 8. C......- . 4.0 
New Haven 2.9 46.1 Jacksonville. ........... | 4.3 
Portland, Maine. . 2.4 40.1 ONfOUK ...290/c 3 Sere ar 6.4 u 
* Providence. ..... 2.4 43.2 Richmond E 3.6 A 
' Middle Atlantic: SaVanlahies sec. sees ble 8.8 SL | 
SHEfAlO. 5.55.) - 1.5 45.6 |} Washington, D.C... .. |. 2.4 44.4 -— 
Newark.... 3.6 45.8 East South Central: ft 
New York 5.1 45.2 Birmingham... sd 8.4 55.7 | 
x ladelphia...._.. 43 -| 46.3 Louisville... . 4.7 45.5 =| 
stsburgh........ way 46.1 emphis. .... 5.4 61.12 @ 
Rochester.....-... ‘4 43.6 Mobile........ 7 4.8 51.2! 
MICTANGON Aa. ol. s. 3.4 47.9 West South Central | 
ERast North Central: Dallas. ........ Xo er 6.8 47.8 el 
@hieago..:.... ... eee ae 2.9 44.9 FLOURTGN, & en at eas 2.2 404 
3.3 50.3 Rittle Roek.. oS Slika 3.4 44.1 
5.8 52.4 New Orleans). 2... 65 Ao... 4.3 52.7) el 
3.7 48.4 Mountain: a 
1.8 48.1 Buttessisswict ea od. 3.4 45.8 | 
2.3 48.2 Denver's. cic: koe A 4.8 49.6 
3.3 45.9 Salt Lake Olty...>...- Yi 2.5 49.4 x ; 
4.1 50.7 Pacific: 
3.7 49.8 Los Angeles. . 4 51.5 GR} 
Portland, Orer.. 2. Seas. eye 50:35} 
4.3 45.0 San Francisco: .......:...: 2.6 53.2) | 
LS 39.3 Seattlesicns 1os et wees 13 51.4! 
25 S32} be | 
¢| 
| 
AVERAGE RETAIL FOOD PRICES IN U. S. CITIES : a 
_ ae | 
Source; United States Bureau of Labor Statistics; figures show cents per pound, quart and dozen. 4 
Year | R’nd | Pork | Ba- But- | Milk 
_ (Cal.) | Steak/Chops| con | Ham | Lard | Hens|£ggs| ter | Del. | Flour sneal Sugar 
Lb. | Lb. | Ub. | Lb. | Lb..] Doz: |~ Lb. t. [- Lbo 1B ne 
11.9 |.14.3 | 16.2 | 9.9 | 13.4 | 20.7 | 26.1 es 2.51 1.9 ws re | 
19.2 | 25.5 | 24.6 | 16.4 | 19:9 | 33:7] 35.9 8.4 3.6 2.8 1.7 6.0 \ 
20.3 | 26.9 | 26.1 | 14.8 | 20:8 | 34:1 35.8 8.8 | 4.2 3.3 1.5 6.6 | 
42.3 | 52.3 | 55.5 | 29.5 | 44.7 | 68.1 20. Gs. 1 Od: 6.5 6.3 19.4 
87.0 |.47.4 | 55.1.] 23.0 | 3810.) 65.4 55.2 | 13.9 6.1 5.4 3.6 7:0 a 
36.2 | 42.5 | 54.6 | 16.8 | 36.7 | 44.5 46.4 | 14.1 4.6 5.3 3.6 6.18 
29.6 | 36.6 | 47.2 | 13.1 | 32.2 | 35/0 | 35.8 12.6 3.6 4.5 2.4 5.6 
oe] are fais | 83 /ar | aeel are |iga | $3) 28) a2] oe 
25.5 | 29.1 | 37.4 | 11.7 | 25:9 | 32'5 | 31:5 | 11:2 | 479 ves i 23 53 ; 
$6.1 | 41.3 | 46.6 | 1995 | 30:9 | 37.6 | 86:01 11:71 5:0] 4:6 | 1:9 | oes 
34.1 | 40.7 | 48.6 | 16.4 | 32.5 | 37:1 | 39:5 | 12:0] 4:8 | 4:7 |! 373 5.6 
86.7. | 41.3 | 50.2 | 17.0 | 34:1 a. 40.7 | 12.54] 4.8 5.1 2.8.| 5.6 ¢ 
82.9 | 36.7 | 46.7 | 13.0 | 34:2 | 36.5 | 34:7 1 12'5 | 4.0] 4:21 377 5.38 
30.4 | 31.9 | 46.3 | 11.0 | 30-6 | 32:1 | 32:5 | 12:2 | 3:8 | 40} 3°5 5.4 7 
BMS | agg) at | Bea are | as | £8) 2a eae] ge 
: : | : : 5 : 5 ; 413 |. 2.3 m 
41.41 39.4 | 58.4 | 17.2 | 39/1 | 48/4 |. 4713 | ibco | 5 8: : i 
40.34 43:1 | 56:2 | 19:0 | 4479 | 57:2 | 52°7 | ip. sal Gt $8 16 ay 


NG During 1935 the Bureau changed its method of combining the average retail food by ti 
obtain the average prices for the cities combined. This change i Ok Coeeeniael 
weights and the introduction of population weighting Sadtont Pee ceeisoR © a aaa a 


The 1925 and later figures in the table hove} ar 14 stric 
See ee re above are on the new plan and therefore are Rot shady com: 


\ 


. { : we 


Pe et : - 
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MANUFACTURES re 


Chief American Manufactures 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census; N.E.C. designates not elsewhere classified; data are for 1939 

°—- a 
industry No Wage earners |Cost of mater., etc.| Value of products 


Estab-|ave. no. Rank Dollars Rank 


‘ 


Dollars 


All festelcien, aggregate .. 


_ Motor vehicles, bodies, parts... .... 1 1 1 
Steel works and rolling mills....... 2 4 2 
Cotton broad woven goods......... 3 11 10 

i isa i. ha 4 ; 254; 23 13 

7 ootwear (exc. ru r, a> < ¢ nf 

"1 Bread other bakery” <y 5 388, 439, 1o2| 14 12 

» Crackers, pretzels) . 6 E . 
Woolen and worsted manuf ¢ ras oar 36 ig 2 
Meat packing, wholesale. . 8 2 3 
Sais and 2A a gle mills . 9 gs 8 

fruits, vegetables .. 10 16 16 
Bociory—tull-teonicned EE Ut 11 55 46 
Newspapers: publishing, print 12 27 Cane 
General commercial (job) Senet eg 13 31 Bh i 
- Household furniture exc. uphoist . 14 41 36 
Men's, boys’ suits, coats, overcoats. 15 18 19 
Petroleum refining................ 16 3 4 
PURPRGED FOET soso 0 wire a eins itae ses 17 58 62 
Generat., Syste and indust. ap- 
prentD NN Cla bes gc ces, 0. 18 32 23 
Shipbuilding and repairing......... 5 i 19 44 BT 
* Rayon broad woven goods. . mea 5 5,432; 20 34 i 
Planing mills not sawmills . m 52, 21 33 
Paperboard containers N. ay oe +338} 62,530) 22 29 29 
rosiory—seamiless...............-- 33 85% 23 89 93 
Machine-shop tienes N. E. C. 24 49 33 
N, E..C.. F 25 15 a i} 
26 50 49 
27 8, ‘ 80 58 
28 107,491,718] 62 68 . 
NE A GAs: «iinlb ais 9s 010.0\s0°0 & 6 Si dle s 29 * 112,543,601) 60 67. 
Tires and inner tubes............. 30 349,556,866| 17 17 
Women's, misses’ dresses (exc. house) 31 284,628,004) 21 25 
ETT noes nels 5 6 won be epee ans o> 32 79,249,087| 78 79 
Rubber products N. E. C........ 4 33 122,875,377| 54 51 

- Women’s, misses’ dence house) 34 3,301,064| 387 174 

_ Gandy and other confectionery. ..... 1, } ; 35 170,735,600; 36 40 
Aircraft and parts, incl. engines... . : .637) 36 230, F 68 44 
Men’s, boys’ suits, coats, overcoats - ; 487) 37 362 178 
ope — ce tt pee SE een a 30) 8, pe ti a 

ios, tubes and phonograpbs. .... 22 $ 
: : urried, finishe age 3é 79 40 2 238 toGan Oe 
an Oe 41 { 97, 475,213] 67 65 
42 280,890,489] 22 24 

3 un 43 61,614,201; 99 if 
Sachin to io | Sate ea| a 
Otic, store maces ey 48 | 1b2'800'515| 39 20 

47 60,772,244) 103 154,475,928] 82 
48 172,437,165] 35 284,669,659) . 42 — 
Refrigerators srt 49 150,462,662| 45 | \ 278, 645, 540) 45 
Stamped an = pressed met; ‘exe| ah, 
‘auto. stamp.) . i; 50 89,140,826) 73 169") 
Gommunieation equipment... 2... 51 48,351,690) 124 en 
Tin cans, other tinware N. E. C.. 52 249,044,215) 25 30; 
iy eae eee 30| 31, 53 135,626,339] 52 52 
swarework NOE: C..-cb.s.;-<sesees é 3 54 74,951, 50g) 56 ge 
Mechanical power-transmiss. equip. ae 129 o6 
Steel castings..............-..--- 57 90 103 
STS 4 58 516 61 
: a 
60 ,783, ‘m 
61 79,240,873| 79 Ld 0) 
' 62 819,158,390 ahs 
ag ts apersle OS Uae osien =< awe $< 35 "45 63 811,068.315| 6 6 
Tableware Didinie.e <n eres cleo osisie does 64 27. 033,202] 185 131. 
: 26,870) 65 144/736,646| 48 b4 
feet ceases aes 26.000] 66 57,686,434| 111 eeBon 
5 67 142: 171 125 
68 104 31 
weecee 69 101 re) ef 
70 127 Ler iiy, 
71 168 ‘ 
f " 
74 119 105 — 
apa’ 75 103,661,234] 65 75 
76 48,235,584| 125 122 — 
77 194,095,275, 30 aoa 
Cement 78 68,529,756| 87 63 
79 28,164,565] 180 167 
— Loggi on 1,094 6| 80 115,272,573) 87 ; fA 2 

; Paints, varnishes, = lac Megs Ae. a's : as cr eed 172 ae a0 
Wood products N. E.C.....-- 886 83 66 Oe 
Wire drawn from aes Br 84 118 ra és 

82 172 { e 
a 99-982.019) 98 | Eee ue) fone 
85 33,598,332 159 93,276,326 134 ; 


544 United States—Census of Manufactures = 
reich te Nipeeeeienee inate one reter 


No Wage earners |Cost of mater., etc. 


a we EE Fores ea genom 
4 rene estab-|ave, no. Rank * Dollars Rank | - Dollars 
ae 111,985,627] 115 
Steam: tttings....i: ss eee. s sede ee 180]. 21,815) 36 37,667,330) 1 
Converted paper prod. N. BE. ©. 384| 21,775) 87 88, ae ie ah a atk 308 ‘pee 78 
< ‘Nonalcoholic beverages .......-...+ 4,504 21,317) 89 - 153,93 Boh Con Baty es ona 
4 Oven coke and coke-oven byprod.. 83} 21,008} 90 257,650, Baer 440 300,018,136) 
o.” Periodicals: SA eta printing 600 20,985 91 57,632,80 A 
Women’s, children's, infants’ un er- < 
; fiw of s silk and TAYOD ;.:.-.-... 4. a2 ee 93 so Oreos os Toy eet oe 
\ Lighting: fixtures. .¢.......eseee ee 5 20, 5 sé 145, 696,194 
t plectrical appliances..,........-++ 138 19,890} 94 58,081,360] 108 5, B 
: Blast furnace, products....... ; 81] 19,537; 96 463,719,471 1° gr aeer 
Pumping equip. and air compr 337 19,180) 97 be 202, oe 11 110°959'533 
Power boilers and assoc. prod.. 448 18,889} 98 70,654,747 429° 399/40 6 
S Boot, shoe cut stock and finding: 520 18,845 99 90,477,474) 72 , , 
~~ Corsets and allied garments........ 272| 18,765; 100 40,104,739] 141 raion 
Sheet-metal wk. not specif. pineained 1962 18,749} 101 70,981,079 aaKe eT 
MP Pertilizerd.c. say .ees cys eg e ten ere 4| 18,744) 102 128,629,745 85,684,328 
| Kiiltted outereas (ee gloves) <<) 476) 18440) 108 | Bi car eRal tos | is1idleas 
a hat Spripgs......... ; 
1G Sepeunhery patter, Siete Bree ah (si Pre: 3,506 17,953} 107 418,751,847| 13 492,221,462 
? es, al arts (exc. 
ies agent za) wparel tae | gpgunggel a | gases 
> Automotive electrical equipment. »040, 
Concrete pees. a “ie a es a 2,040} 17,363) 110 65,684,650; 91 130,393,396 
T ic: rat. and ma erials 
eas leceesn “Saf 160 17,271| 111 _ 42,556,269) 136 133,899,429 
onstruction and similar machinery 
es mining, on AC. and tools). . 4 199} 17,259]-112 63,376,072] 96 140,137,586 
ucts (incl. r an 
dear eNeGe isvoins | 1303) Ye3ig HE | MMRERER | Ralaae 
aeeee advertising novelties ....... r / 493, 625, 
=] ood screws. . 16.924) “115 32,649,213) 161 82,806,869 
eecmane giorno | ot) Re | aban a | 
nting without publish. B 32, -005 ; fl 
Books prs are Wiaiectednay 3 é BA SEERA 8,975 16,009) 119 26,010,218 194 130,166,312 
Metal work. mach., 178 15,899) 120 34,749,908 153 98,975,454 
Curtains, Seeperl ee ‘ped “ 370 15.798| 121 47,368,496; 126 70,232,983 
_ Canned fish, mollusks 214 15,735) 122 40,021,588) 142 65,455,696 
“Tee cream and ices........ 2,734 15,708} 123 146, 244, 138 46 285,806,781 
Tnsulated wire and cable. : 79 15,696} 124 70,124,571} 86 120,390,050 
Games, gs (exc. os and yenicles) 343 15,610) 125 , 24,909;/824! 203 55,400,894 
‘eeds ¢ neral) for 4 
. y eehnal olor es year eee iatelo ts 1,383 15,401} 126 302,640,178| 19 401,880,238 
- Fo 3, iron and steel.....2...... 207 15,372} 128 51, 973,57 5| 120 104,883,196 
Tools (exc. edge, mach.., files, poet 387 15,343) 129 27,355,354! 183 ' 75,290,333 
Cottonseed oil, cake, meal, snes 447 15,191) 130 138, eettae 51 171,476,253 
Fabricated plastic prod. N. 216 15,094) 131 31,747,085| 167 71,904,067 
Batteries. storage, primary. . 221 15,034! 132 63. 176, 798) 97 117,410,394 
Internal-compbustion engines. 74 14.752) 134 _ 53,455,778) 117 110,357,964) 
Wiring devices and supplies 146 14,564} 135 44,505,642} 130 94,305,273 
aE Duly dressing and ites eae 765 14,500) 136 114,619,400} 49 138,318,08], 
> NU washers, rivets Dot made 
Lee as RAR Se istn: «0-500 <\pin 455 14,331| 137 38,748,757) 144 84,117,969 
- Cane sugar refining............... 27. 14,133) 138 292,917,795| 20 384,412,492 
' Women’s pocketb'ks, handb., purses 286} 14,048] 139. 32,877.638| 160 55,806, 860 
_ Food products machinery eee ttakacs 379 13,979} 140 31,949,526) 16. 840, 5: 
“Sporting, % itt ods alate Fao] 13828) 143 | deeeorrus| iso | _eaeaalers 
0! , athletic goods . i 7 89 »753, 
Soap aac cern” BiB eat piccal eS fos) cual 2 13,624) 143 161,002, 67 40 2,634,474 
- Miscell. taboo. roducts N. E. C. 582 13,608} 144 23,321,980 213 51,849,418 
Cotton narrow fabrics............- 163 13,318] 147 22,934,330) 215 48, 0 89 4 
eee m thread...-.... AA 5 .298| 148 26,695,205 188 51,376,151 | 
preparations .. 1,007 13,120; 149 106,234,268] 64 172,459,397) 71 
Food coats and garment 2,175 13,094] 150 107,751,912) 61 168,031,656 ae 
Oil field machinery, tools af 22: 12,519) 151 31.30 1546 169 88,977,3: 138 4 
me Gaskets, COMMS. op... ieee sec eee 599 12,447} 152 31,861,794) 166 70,353,137) 164 
; uN, ‘Silk throwing and spinning........ 12,374) 153 407.825 384 15, ~ 341 F> | 
 )Silve are and iar WEBI ure © cic: 150 : 156 24,787,356 62;771,158| 177 eI 
Co RUA UNUADIO sm os cieiels ns ce ucie 116 2,096) 156 27,711.385} 182 17) 188} 
Textile bags, not made text. mills. 216 11,991} 157 93,807,210} 70 121,702,151] 108 — | 
oe ae Seti got, «a 152 11,776] 158 22,569,905) 217 54,750,091) 196 7 . 
other meat prod., not made : 
‘ (oo sons idahashamamamaatag 1,067] 11,443] 160 165,045,149} 37 208,048,345] 59 | | 
a Toweiry (precious metals).......... 886] 14,358) 161 34,596,938] 154 71,418,667| 159 a | 
- Women’s, children's, infants’ under- ; : } 
wear ace Le and flannelette..... 17 11.349} 162 21,944,368] 220 37,184,478] 244 ; } 
Wood preserving...........-..4.. 218} 11,242) 163 77,477,264| 82 196, 295,341] 121 | 
Paper Ags, Oxe. Sa in paper mills 119 11,081; 164 .53,964,442| 115 85.775 ¥374 142°. 
MEGUMI EMG et Waslaes ses ys'a. 316} 10,972] 165 12,473,349| 283 29,817,188] 272 
eee a 229] 10,917] 167 44,003,393] 132 68,662,722] 169 . 
Vitreous enameled products . . 55| 10.809] 168 20,348,180] 226 44,239,055] 222 
Costume jewelry and novelties .. 289} 10,808) 169 13,829,607) 266 33,921,990] 256 y 
» Ghildren’s, infants, dresses made in z | 
‘inside fact.. jobbers engaging cont.| , 182] 10,646) 170 24,834,866] 204 46,742,013] 215 
 Housefurnishings (exc. curt., drap., ; ‘@ 
and tiga. BASES Lk sys Te fe 472| 10,623) 171 43,972,843] 133 67,521,325] 171 
Roce OO os Ee 85 10,410) 172 > 84,951,372) 74 , 134,396,017 8 % 
‘ pedial Lanes machinery N.E. C. 207 10 174 19,836,348] 228 785,016) 191 
es, Sion toilet prep 539 10,363) 175 58,509,926] 107 147,465,585]. 85 
3 phthalmic goods.../....,..- " 91 0,2£ 176 14,209,313] 261 220. 
1 rs and glass products. ....... 557' 10,0121 177 26,454,765! 192 49,886,406! 203 —_ 
- |) There were no censuses in 1941, 1942 and 1943 because of the war. & 
4 
i+ MANUFACTURES BY STATES, 1939 " = : 
No. | “Wage Wagesin |  _Costof | Value of, 
; State Estab. Earners Year Materials Products ~ 
ee ee fn ee Me Le De Le 
BPE VAIGDATOR. 5). 4 o's jul» «.- 2,052 116,800 $92,018,670 $327,287,079 $574, 670,690. ; 
PATIMONB' as aces cose s 332 6,096 7,162,639 65,488,19 97,529/481 
ESABPRS YU aya 5 ave, vo aleve 1,17 36,256 24,577,234 92,776,835 160,166,984 
RNTOPTI ANG Sieg ae ely oe 12,329 275,477 365,110,474 1,654,318,758 2:236a ee 4 
Colorado. .....,. Seen t ; 1,29 (23,719 + 28,391,933 130,386,505 2 2,666 
Connecticut... . . Riatatere,® 2,936 233,525 276,274,243 537,399,081 1,229,615, 2773 
Delaware, ./........ fia « 429 20) "392 * 21:959,627 "59,570,473. 114.7838,0025 


| \ \ 


“Wages in Cost of Value of 
Year Materials Products 
$11,772. 280 $35,558,454 _ $79,875,299 
,823,204 123,522,671 241,538, 1534 
108,078,264 394,076,490 677,402,657 
12,754,127 58,704,943 90,475,147 
750,239,085 2,593,215,612 4,795,201,154 
345,474,473 1,257,438, 203 2,227,667 ,013 
73,466,119 473,612,925 718,418,350 
36,938,032 345,401,036 464,353,506 ‘ 
61,902,354 293,629,345 [°° 481,029,771 i 
55,083,540 357,555,931 564,404,074 
68,432,700 192,935,181 345,368,595 
156,782,654 601,253,399 1,027,354,074 . 
500,197,872 1,267,375,848 2,457,599,210 ; 
790,740,567 2/550, 346,742 4,341,413,139 } 
96,886,925 535,143,118 845,771,514 : 
27,437,088 101,474,875 4,937,294 | 
190,735,851 800,094,538 1,388 ,056,267 ” 
12,148,428 1121094844 151,885,026 | P 
20,609,975 204,418,572 | 273,475,444 — 4 
1,655,972 8,872,843 20,630,850 
52,735,240 132,208,206 237,396,015 we 
521,568,632 1,901,925,965 3,428,947,188° 
2,912,993 16,411,877 25,123,641 iY 
8 1,163,806,520 3,783,904,755 7,134,400,147 aS 
pyorth Carolina 199,158, 874,940,925 1,420,638,883 \ 
North Dakota. 2, 33,099,249 44,438,775 Oe 
0,07 4 2,459,191,656 4,584,606,792  - — 
1,6 30,465,185 "209; 050,080 312,168,499 
2,248 77,585,546 193,199,692 365,374,436 
ca ckbases 13,802 858,307 1,003,347,730 2,980,948,116 5,473,317 ,408 
oe eer 1,460 106,275 105,406,950 278, 301,981 516,390,541 
Roms 1,331 126,98 86,616,242 227,666,244 397, *512, *863 
Peat. 0 468 5, 5: 6,035,524 61,216,830 81, 3171, 1887. 
2,289 131,8 109,661,769 407,745,923 728, 5087; 7825 
5,376 126,96 70% 
1 22 
7 2i, 213,72 154,30 
2,580 133,: 115, 343, 319 609,334,507 
3,239 90, 8,321,636 349,993,230 636, 624, 809 
1,130 74, 88,487,433 227,061,641 441,840 388 
6,718 200,897 251, 947 ‘973 917;868,435 5 604, 506, 797 
309 3,484 4,755,511 29,790,970 45, 416, 813 


; 184,230 7,886,567 
‘There was no census in 1941 owing to the war. 
i MANUFACTURES IN INDUSTRIAL ABEAS, 1939 


Estab’-{ Wage Wages in Cost of Value of a 
Area ments j|Earners Year Material |- Product 


5,089,940,916 32,160,106,681 56,843,024,800 — 


No. Dollars Dollars Dollars, 
£5 ae GEL og wl arco. ofe 184, 230|7,886,567| 9,089, 940, 916 32, 160, 106, 681/56,843, 024, 
yf POCREI ee een. SS 98,377|4,311,567 3 1552,128,053| 18,656, '916,279|33, 575, 754,731 | 


y, bine ex 3,388 849,608) 1,042,681,700| 3, 887, 580, 270} 6,948,444,.631 — 

en ee “yg gees gyn er iger - oe 9. 93 640,533,131 48 . 4 277,815,582. 

Philadeiphia, Camden area.............. 082 321,72: 387,115,110) 1,252 i Z 7202, ben 250 

Re ann nig aeos caps. 237) 764,643;460) 1/425,489 469 
OT SS yo a aes Cee Pe pee 
Ovid. all kt River, New Bedford area. ... 


345,900,06 
4so;7U71b 
154,764,625 © 


31.452 
Production of Electric Energy in the U. ‘Ss. 


Source: The Federal Power Commission — ek 
Fuel] Consumed in the Year ~ 


Electric Energy Produced 


Internal 
Steam |Comb’t’n 


Total Hydro : Coal Oil 
I Short |) 
Kwon ae Kw. hrs. iTS. 3 3 $008 a j Barrels 
65, Gol 137 A 43,2 Ns ‘ 
y 88 42,910,000 
0305.1 38,714,000 
130, G0G 


44/489'1831 76. 1329, td 
> 


s ad : i has 2 
dl e ifs 


546 United States—Electric Power, Employed Persons, Lumber Production | 
Electric Energy Produced 


=f 


Becerh ER ae EY RP ge | ee a 
hea Total “Steam |Gomb’t'n| — Coal Oil 
116.6 “410| 70,727,426] 1,119,587] 40-212,000) 13,077,000]170,688, 
2p aaa 146°336°030 4a'3t' 631 85'006,941] 1,307,478] 46,223, 17,423,000] 191,131, 
ie HAL ed ts] Aegeetac POSTERS) eRr og aazneooy hago apa 
ime Sp 168.169, ‘ 1276, ‘631, STE 1248, 
942 / ISS ene eee 789,181,159} 64,179,359 123,356,138) 1,645,662 68,421,974 15;281,418 238,735,955 
Ei OAD MEES aes es 230'776'000| 73,951,000] 146,825,000|__.......- -|_79,665,000_18,085,000|301,090, 


The installed capacity of electric generating plants in 1943 (kilowatts) was: hydro, 14,076,124; | 


fuel-powered,: 35,215,229. a aan ‘ 
Blectric operating revenues of the larger privately owned utilities (1942) $2,969,475,000. 


_ s i S 
| Employed Persons in the United States, March, 1940 
Source: Bureau of the Census; persons on emergency work not included 
Major Occupation Group and Sex Total White 
Male 
Professional and semiprofessional workers... .....-.---+.-+-5+ 1,892,640 1,834,640 
A Warmers and farm managers. 2. ....- eee eee ee ee eee y 4,996,730 4,341,040 
Proprietors, managers, and officials, except farm. ..;..--.,.-- 3,326,540 3,276,260 
Glerical, sales, and kindred workers.....-.---¢--. ++ +serree- 4,360,920 4,295,580 
: Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers.....%..->---+-+-+-- 4,958,680 4,822,420 
Operatives and kindred workers........-+.---+05+se+sere8es 6,195,780 5,820,100 
* Domestic service Workers... .. 0... 02.0 cee sete e rete ener 145,920 55,780 
', Protective service workers...............+. ee Pee SRE ‘670,260 653,980 
i. Service workers, except domestic and protective..........-.-. 1,526,240 1/159,660 
Farm laborers and foremen....-..-...--s+«+--+--> Ae ei th 2,733,560 2,119,020 
Laborers, except farm and mine. .\....---+-+-++- 8+ ees p ee 2,971,720 2,340,320 
Occupation Mot reported...... 2... ee ener ner ener ten tneee 23,400 302,660 
BRAVEGUINERIOL: , 200 - ck ccisjo soe ve cwesctescen ba esmanscasey 34,102,4 40| 31,021,460 3,080,980 
> Female r 
Professional and semiprofessional workers. .......--...-..+.4 1,459,940 1,392,640 67,30 
Farmers and farm managers... -..-.-.--..-see cence ten eeeee 164,160 114,520 49, 
Proprietors, managers, and officials, except farmetsos5) Capers 27,320 415,380 11,940 
Clerical, sales, and-kipdred workers... ....-./.-.-+-0r-+eeeee 3,191,16' 3,166,400 7 
Craftsmen, foremen, and»kindred workers... .......-+++-++.- 117,460 114,7. : 
Operatives and kindred workers. ......-...---.-+---+--+s0-- 2,067,960 1,963,580 104,380 
Domestic service workers....-.. - PSs Geer eta BAS Ses 1,961,280 1,048,860 A 
Propective Service WOrkers /.. 2%. bes cle ene ees Bae towne 5,180 4,9 
Service workers, except domestic and protective............-. 1,254,880 1,089,640 | « 165,240 
Sabarmilaporers ang fOremen: ... 2.5. os eee eee ee tweens eas 220,080 118,640 201,440 
Laborers, except farm and mine....... RAY CME eee fo eed 102,600 87,800 ,800- 
Occupation not reported............. KS 2G ecards peed wo Waianae 206,200 189,700 live 
rE SPMRNGHIEGLE TS 5 cis oo ako 0 wp B'S bid Bie love a's oles we oiepeieie dipipive 11,278,920 9,706,880 1,572,040, i 


“The number of gainful workers in the United States in 1940 was 53,299,000, 52.7 per ec \ 
population 14 years and over in comparison with 48,595,000 in 1930, 54.5 per eee Of the fos tee 
in March, 1944, civilian employment covered 51.4 per cent and 10,8 per cent was in the Armed Forces. 


fs 


Production of Lumber in the Uniied States 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census; Federal Forest Service; figures show millions of board fet t 
1869.....]12,759||1919... rat 
1879.. .. .|18,091]|1920.. -:: 87934 | 
1889... . .|23,842|!1921.:  -:|26;96 1931 6 
18 35,078 [1932 3178 hes 93 358. 
190 44,5101|1923.. . . .137,166111928...- e! 
ral 
LUMBER SAWED IN STATES, 1942 + | 
\ . Total iY ty | 
State State M ft. State tte. State nan : 
b.m, b.m. ||: bm. 
Alabama. Indiana......| 169,640|}Montana...... 433,080||s ra 
‘Arizona Towa. -| 56,081||Nebraska......| - 4/696 South Se me tt 
Arkansas. |... Kansas -| 14,948||New Hampshire| 361,440||'Tennessee.....| 742’885 
California and Kentuck . | 466,404||New Jersey....| 24'084||Texas......... 1,383,6) | 

___ Nevada Louisiana... . |1,231,717||New Mexico...| 122/391||Utah. |. 1.1... 19) 
Colorado. +...) "$9,921 (Maine. - °...-| "395/653 |New ork. «| 277,651 Vermont... ...| 152°193. 
‘ eee , eles + . 
Delaware...... Massachusetts| 103,067 Ohio. if es “ae ert Aa ine etre | 
1 Pals are, 601 pone. oe * ine 10|/Oklahoma. .... | 
eorgla..:.... innesota.. .” 1,812|/Oregon. ..... . .|6,480,178|| Wisconsi : 

Tdaho......... 930,368 ||Mississippi. |. |1,851" ; "308° Sateen , 
Illinois... 2... 101,093 ||Missouri, .. |: boa'e30 Riew eee eats i ap 58,188 


‘According to the War Production Board, total ‘ ion, 
“United States lumber Consumption rose from daria both ales is Nccouated for bee 
37.4 billion board feet in 1941 to 43.2 billion in| necessity though not absorbed directl: rt 1 = 2 
1942, During 1943 it dropped back to 38,8 bil-| by the military organizations oe oh 
lion, Softwood species composed 82 percent and Use for boxing, crating, and dunnage h n 
hardwood species 18 percent ot the amount used rapidly from 5.5 billion in 1941 to 165 billion a 
d 1943. Civilian : and 
the hardwood component rose to 20 percent. repair took 22.8 pation in 1Gkic te aaa eoeeae 
gihUxply military items, that, is. ‘items purchased | tlon. for these uses was held down to 11.4 billion, 
_ amounted to 18.0 billion board feet or 42 percent tenially, an ebe oe see hate 
Meth a ca tal tnt ie ns | greed oes fama, Al our, eau 
billion, Of the’ total amount consumed in 1943, | Maritime Comminsio are pom Ea 
20.4 billion or 52 percent went directly to military 2 Src ike Tied he dogs eae 
uses and only 9.0 billion or 23 paren to ay eee 6.6 ea.” ie 101A» a 


on is United 


Verde " 


ca Seer te 
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States—Mineral Products 


ss MINERAL PRODUCTION | 
; Mineral Products of U. S. and Their Producing States _ 


Source: The Bureau of Mines 


7 eee Core ¥ ed BN Malte ¢ 
sake A ak 


by States 547 
i a 


Product _ 


LL es TR NI 10 N 

Be iicg Thies Fer N 

Antimonial lead: ........ Not separable by States 

Antimony ore........... 
i 


: 


as any Wie 28 .|Vt., Ariz., Ga., N. C. 


Chief States | Product Chief States 
-Y., Tenn., N.C., Wash.}|Marl: ~ 
evada Caleareous .......... ,|Va., Wise., W.Va, Nev. neat 
Gipeenkand oho. 6d New. Jersey . 
Nev., Idaho, Alaska, Calif.}|Mereury............... Calif., Oreg., Nev., Ark. 
. | Virginia _ PMIGR 0 = coer y oe ...{N. CG, Va., 8. D.,,Colo, 
Mont., Utah SURI Ree ce Sek ee: .[N. C., Va., 8. D., Colo. 
pheet. Wess bel. .|N. C., Conn., N. H., 8. D 
MULIBGONGR «5. SS a2djs Sse es 5 |)s <6 nel phere deen : 
_.|Texas, Okla., Ky., Ala. Mineral paints (zinc and 4 ; 
‘|Not separable by States lead pigments). ....... Penn., Ill., Kan., Ind. 
Mineral waters.......... No canvass for 1940 


vee eps se | MO., Ga., Penn., Calif 
MED ett eh news oie ols ae Ark., Als., Ga., Va. 
ate ives 8. D., Colo., Maine 
.....}Not separable by States 


is eae ~-..-/Utab : 
Sere Ce California 
Se a ae N.C., Mich., Calif., W. Va. 
~Cadmium.......-.. .....|Not separable by States 
' Calcium - magnesium 
MARES are nd wt ee gas Mich., W 4Va., Calif., Ohio 
+ hese ae Ng ae . Calif., IN-Y., Mich.| 


‘Products (other than 
potter and refractories) . 


_ Raw (sold by producers) Penn., Ga., Ohio, Mo. 


W. Va., Penn., Iil., Ky. - 

Pennsylvania ‘ 
PAGAL Te Pennsylvania 

a eS FN Ry ot Penn., Ohio, Ind., N. Y.. 

Ariz., Utah, Mont., Nev 

-|Calif., Wash., Oreg., Nev. 


N..C., S. D., N. H., Colo. 
., Ohio, W. Va. 


D-allOyS...<....-- ».". 
» Flint lining for tube mills. |} 


net (abrasive)... ...- N. ¥., Ver., N. G., Idaho 
pms and precious stones. |No canvass for 1940 
RE a ie Ta ; 
indstones & pulpsto: Ohio, W. Va., Wash. 
“Gypsum (crude)......... N. ¥., Mich.,’ Iowa, Texas 


MeCHUM ..-. 2... 222-2 eee 
fod 


Texas 
i tee = Pah California 


Minn., Mich., Ala., Penn. 
.}/Penn,, Ohio, Ind., Il. 
Tennessee 

Calif., Va., Ga., N. C. 


7 
1") 


Wash., Calif.. Texas, Nev- 


ichigan 
|Mich., Nev., Calif., Wash. 
|Mont., Tenn., Ark., Ga. 

(Minn. N. M.,. Mich,, Ga. 


M: 
salts (natural) | M 
ore M 


‘New Jersey 


Oilstones, ete... 
Olivihe!. K+ 


Copper...... 


| |Phosphate rock 
‘Platinum metals.........|AlasKa,Calif.,Oreg,, Mont - 


Potassium salts 


anes or 


HOO 6S sels tap k's Dabs Kan., Calif., Neb., N.M / 
|Pyrites. . "1" *) i lPenn., Va., Calif., N. Ye oo) 
eae ee ee ae .....{Mich. N.Y Ohio La yeaa 
{Sand and gravel......... Calif., N. Y Ti We 


|Sand-lime brick 
|Selenium...... 
|Silica (quartz) . 
Silica sand and 


Calif., Alaska, S. D., Nev.//Stome......... 


Ores (crude), ete.: 
Dry and siliceous (gold 


Lead-copper.......... Utah, Colo., Idaho, Mont. 
oer tere Okla, Tenn., Kan,, N. J. 
Zine-copper...........|Arizona 5 ‘ 
Zine-lead.... 2... 5... Okla,, Kan., Idaho, Utah 
Zinc-lead-copper...... .| Utah : 
PESO iS \ ccs 6 binds bic Ln 2 cite N. Y., N. J., Penn., Maine 
Pebbles for grinding... .. Minn.,, N. C., Calif, 
Petroleum... 0602.5 05 65 Texas, Calif., Okla., Ti. 


olybdenum..........-. Colo,, Utah, N. M., Ariz 
‘Natural gas.........-... Texas, Calif., La., Okla. 
Natural gasoline..:...... Texas, Calif., Okla., La. 
RPS iS EE ee a ed Not separable by States 


bid Rae waters Ark., Ohio, N. H., Ind. 
Fai ae at ne North Carolina 


Lee esha Utah, Ariz., N, M., Nev. 


ey a, Alaska, Calif., Nev., 8. D. ie 
ads bedede Mo., Idaho, Utah, Mont. 


Fla., Tenn., Idaho, Mont 
N. M., Calif., Utah, Md, | 


. Y., Mich., Til. 
.|N. Y., N. J., Mich., Minn, 
.| Not separable by States. 
Wisc., N. J., N. C., Tenn 


‘sandstone 


I. Weronmd)) 45 22 3s Tll., N. J., W. Va., Ohio © 
Ler a ee ee ee Idaho, Mont., Utah, Colo. 

[= ES 7 Se eee RE I rte yt se PSY 
Sodium salts (other than es C a4) 
NaCl) (natural)....... Calif., Texas, Utah, Wye, ~ 

veeede.../Pennh., Mich., (Ohio, N.Y: 
|\Strontium minerals... .-. Texas, Calif, Wash., Ohio 
PO ch. 6 ee eer: Texas, La., Calif, Utah = 
Sulfuric acid from copper) ' Ue 

‘and zinc smelters and} Poe 
roasters and from roast- Petar 
ing of high-sulfide gold S a 


and silver concentrates . 


Tale, pyrophyllite, and 
ground soapstone...... 


ee 4 


Uranium and 


Texas, Colo., Nev. 


NUY., N.C., Ver, Calif. 
_|Not separable by States 
. | Alaska, 3. D., N.M., Mont, 


Va... Ark., Fla. K3 
Mo., Ill., Afk., Okla. ae 
Calif., Nev., Colo., Ariz, 


Colo., Utah — be 
Mont., N. C., Wyo., Texas 1) 


yanadium 


CHIEF MINERAL PRODUCTS BY STATES, 1941 ‘ j 


Okla,, N. J., Idaho, Kan, Ps 


Percent of) 
Rank total value 
for 


Principal mineral products in order of Value © 


Bi 48 Gold, platinum metals, coal, silver ‘ a 
> ae 1.79 Copper, gold, silver, zine ah satel 
25 84 Petroleum, coal, bauxite, natural gas : Pe 
3 9.03 Petroleum, natural gas, gold, cement i , } 
20 1.32 Coal, molybdenum, gold, silver ~ 
ta .09 Stone, clay products, sand and gravel, lime * 
.O1 Clay products, stone, sand and gravel, raw clay . 
Clay products - : 
34 34 Phosphate rock, stone, cement, sand and gravel 
(hae xaos 33 .37 Raw clay, stone, cement, clay products 
“y, See 27 - ‘81 ‘| Lead, zine, silver, gold 
Rae Ai -iche 5.71 Petroleum, coal, stone, cement 3 
hae 19 1.43 Coal, cement, petroleum, stone t y 
<<) ae 29 “51 |Cement, coal, stone, clay products 
3.06 |Retroleum, ou troleum, stone 
Coal, natural gas, petroleum, 
1 Or Petroleum, natural gas, sulfur, natural gasoline 
S| ‘08  |Stone, cement, sand and gravel, slate 
3 .31 Sand and gravel, coal, cement, stone 
tay Stone, sand ite srevel, cing meee lime 
a fron ore, -petroleurn} cement, Ss 4 
4 zis Tron ore, spanganiferous ore, sand and gravel, stone 


Coal, iron ore, cement, stone te, 


548 United States—M othe: Pig Roe Steel, Cope end Zine 


- (Percent of 


State Rank |total value Boliciet fy SE products i in ‘order! of value | 
= : ‘or U.S 4 
Mississippi. ...;.+..- 36 .B2 Petroleum, sand and gravel, natural ee clay products 
UR CT ly Ol er a 22 1.10 | |Lead, cement, stone, coal e is 
Montana. os i 17 1.54 Copper, zinc, ‘silver, "gold : . 
. INGDEASK G5 (a/c areve 43 2 Cement, petroleum, sand and gravel, stone, 
INevadal Cuvier, cals / 26 i (83 Copper, gold, silver, tungsten ore 3 
New Hampshire...... 47 .02 Clay products, stone, sand and gravel, feldspar - 
New Jersey..:......- 28 — -70 Zine, clay products, sand and gravel, stone : 
< New Mexico........- - 15 1.74 Petroleum, copper, potassium salts, natural gas | 
Wem VOPR 0 64.0 aro 16 1.63 Cement; petroleum, stone, sand and gravel ! 
North Carolina... ... 35 34 Clay products, stone, bromine, sand and gravel, 
North Dakota....... 46 06 Coal, sand and gravel, clay products, stone 4 
Gis SL ISET o: « 1 Oe 2.94 Coal, clay products, natural gas, lime 2 
OkKlahoma...\...'. 06.22. 6 4.70 Petroleum, natural gas, zine, natural gasoline 
0) ef: +20) ¢ ag ae 39 .23 Gold, stone, cement, sand and gravel 
Pennsylvania. ....... 2 13.13 Coal, cement, natural gas, petroleum 
Rhode Island........ 48 02 Stone, sand and gravel, clay products, lime 
At South Carolina...:... 42 AZ Stone, clay products, raw clay, sand and gravel | 5 
South Dakota....... 32 44 Gold, stone, cement, sand and gravel 
MPGMCSSEC. has ss 23 1.00 Coal, stone, cement, zine 
US a en 1 15.46 Petroleum, ‘natural gas; sulfur, natural gasoline 
mas Utah... 13 2.18 Copper, gold, coal, silver : 
_ Vermont 41 ‘14 -|Stone, Slate, tale, asbestos 4s e: 
4 Virginia. 21 1.27 Coal, stone, sand and gravel, cement N 5 Wake | 
by Washington. . 30 sol Coal, cement, gold, sand and gravel 
} West Virginia 4 7.58 Coal, natural gas, petroleum, stone Bony 
‘Wisconsin. . a oe 38 .B0 Stone, iron ore, sand and gravel, cement <a 
WyOniNg os. i... Le. 24 94 /Petroléum, coal, natural gas, natural gasoline 3 
me In this table iron ore, not pig iron, is taken as the basis of iron valuation, and for other metals min 
j production (recoverable content of metals) is the basis. 
oes ; VALUE OF MINERAL PRODUCTS OF THE U. S., 1905-1941 i’ 
iis: Fuels are coal, natural gas, gasoline and natural petroleum | 
y Nonmetallic : Nonmetallic i 
“a Year Metallic}———__—— Grand Year Metallic| —_—_—__——__| Grand 
Fuels | Total | Total Fuels { Total | Total | 
Ne —— 
$1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 $1,000 |: $1,000 | $1,000 $1,000 — 
702,785| 602,258] 920,980|1,623,765 || 19: 1,233,370|2,898,630|4,072,430)5,305,800 
8 80} 652,398/1,014, Nee 1,900,880 1,382,155/3,058,680/4,295,475|5,677,630 
904,151] 789,128|1,165,419|2,069.570 ». {1,405,345/3,541,916)4,808,255/6,213, 
890| 7.16,034|1,040,883|1,591,773 "}1,220/633|3.060, te! ,309,367/5,530,000 
755,092| 746,204/1,132,015|1,887,107 ..}1,288.290|2,884,962)4,096,910/5,385,200 
750,027| > 828,213/1,237,817|1,987,844 1,480,390|3.190, 207 4,407,210]5,887, 
681,023]. 835.763/1,243.058}1,924,081 -| 985,790)2,764,500| 3,779,010}4,764,800 
862,191] 945,541|1,375,603|2.237,794 569,790] 1:892400|2.596,810|3.166,600 
,058]1,087,843|1,554,487 | 2,433,545 285,875|1.743,400 |2.175,825|2,461, 
B87 101} 992,837)1,424,071|2,111,172 417,065/1,683,400|2,138,035/2,555,100 
-| 993,353] 972,617|1,401,291/2.394.644 548,934 psc 2,776,466|3,325,400 
1,622,129|1,332/584/1,886,310/3,508,439 733,130)2,330.000|2,916,870/3,650,0 
2,088.914/2,237,837|2,903,582|4,992,496 1,081.600|2,759,200/3,475,200/4,556,8 
2,156,588 2'736,151 3,384,120/5,540,708 1,468,200/}3,200,500/3,945,200|5,413,4 
1/361,099|2'510,894|3.262.671|4,623.770 ..}. 892,600|2,.820,300/3,470,600/4,363,200 
1,763,675)/4,192,910|5,217,665)6,981,340 -}1,291,700 Re 3,622,500/4,914,200 | 
654,700}2,.703,470/3,483,800/4,138,500 a GTS 600/3,116,500)3,935,300 6:378;000 } 
988,100/2,737,880)|3,659,190|4,647,290 2,132,000/3,708, 100)4,746,000 og7e 0 
-|1,511.930/3,317,100|4,474,570|5,986.500 2;361,800|4.084, 600 5,207,701 


United States Pig Iron and Steel Output a 


Source: American Iron and Steel Institute; figures show net tons & | 


Total Total 
Total pig iron and Steel Years Total pig iron and Steel 
pig iron | ferro-alloys pig iron | ferro-alloys F 4 
(|S) Se ee] |S ee eeeecrscase: | “a ka: RktIL 2 lata |e RRA Ge, Lena ae 
we ees es] 84,743,416 35,562,429 ; 53,499.999 /|1937...... 40,465,147 41,582,550 | 56,6) F 
Baie he foie 20,112,712 20,637,516| 45,583,421 ||/19388. 2.22. 20,771,598 21,460,164 | 31; 3800. 
9,575,624 9,835,227 | 29,058,961 \|/| 1939... ... 34,808,682 35,677,097 | 52.798) 714 | 
aS ss 4,560, 14,947,074 | 15,322,901 ||1940......] 46,071,666 47,398,529 | 66,982'686_ ; 
+» «| 17,558,116 18,075,202 | 26,020,229 || 1941. ..... 55,100,55 56,686,604 | 82'839'959 
ill) 281274/451 23.937.423 | 29;181,924 ||1942...... 55,075,944 60,903,304 | 86, 031,931 — 
41936... +11 33,842,532 34,.752.689 | 38.183:705 1/1943... ....| 60,810,670 62,769,947 |. 88) 836,512 4 
The Tod iron ore figures represent gross tons. *| 
Steel pee for 1934 and subsequent years include | Ga., Tex., 3,821,371; W. Va. , Tenn., 3,298, 820; 
only tha tion of the capacity and production of | Colo., Okla., Wash., 1,493: "ser, ’ Calif. bY 368, 199; 
steel for cdstings used by foundries which were | Mass., I.; Conn., 487,773. Total, 88,836,5 
operated by companies producing, steel ingots. { Paotiganion of iron ore in 1943 by States ro | 


Production of Steel in 1943 by States (net tons); | tons): Minn., 69,173,000; Mi ‘ 
aos cipetae elo. Ba ek aa Ind., me pea: fps 000; jPeen., NAY 2,932 33000: Wise 0 joe oud? 
: My e. 521,000; other s tes, 
Va., 4,564,239; Mich., Minn., Mo., 3. 62, 871; Ala., |! 101, 386,000, 4 ist io. “total, 


5 


‘ | 
Copper, Lead and Zine Production in the U. gs 3 
Source: United States Bureau of Mines. x 
Year Gonper Lead Zinc Year Copper Lead Zinc | 4. 2ine se 
’ {e { $1,000 | Short | $1,000] Short | Ml. Mil. | $1,000 Short $1,000 | Short (Mi. ; 
ons |{dol. 3 tons 
1924. Mies be Ho 214,087 690, 493 110,479 sis, 831) 67|/1934...,] 488) 39,076 311, 2. 
1925... 5/237,832!766,869! 133.453 555,631 84//1935.... 761! 63 63,295 63 11238 3965 aoe. fea Sa "3h 
: 1926... . 19403 43) 547\798,941|127,831/611,891] 92}|1936. . =. |1,223]112,499 aeartee * 36,722|491,803| 4 
192%... .)1, 684 300" "609 bay ,530| 100/363 576,960} 74/|1937.... 1,669|201,988|467,317| 55,143|551,165 
1928... .11; "826 262,930)781,071 90,604 591,525 72'\|1938... . | 1,125}110,216/383,669| 35,298|436, 
1929. ; . .}2)003)852 "504 774, 633] 97,604/612,316) 81/1/1939... .|1,425)148,236|484,035| 45.499 91,058 
1930... .|1,394 181, 271 643, 033] 64,303/489,361! 47/|1940. ...|1,818}205,45315: aes - 53,318 589,988 
ROBB... 7|442;76 sane 291,996] 22//1941.... | 1,932/227,993|570,967 65,090 652.599 
1932-0... "544 34/273|281.941) 16,916|207,148| 12||1942.... |2,175/256,766|566.839 71,422 '629,957 10: 
1933. ...] 450! 28;800|263:676) 19751213 6,010! 26 11943 .... 12,186 257. 934 1449, 841 60, 349) Sek aE 98 


@) 0 ts. Ae eee _— - ~~ — on © a 00ClU” ee ee 
Ar al mc = ~*~ ~~] . 4 x ie teh ie ea 1 “oe A= is 
3 A ‘ 7” 


~ United States—Coal, Coke, Petroleum, Kerosene, Natural Gas 549 


Coal and Coke Production in the United States - 
‘ Source: United States Bureau of Mines 


_Pena. Anthracite Bituminous Penn. Anthracite Bituminous 
ear | Produc- Produc- Year | Produc- ; Pp ee 
‘ tion Value tion Value J tion Value ring Value 
1,000 net 1,000 net “ 
Net Tons| $1,000 Tons $1,000 * Net Tons| $1:000 ay $1,000 


/ 1920. ../89,598,249} 434,252 568,666] 2,139,933 || 1932... |49,855,221) 222,37 

1921. ..| 90,473,451} 452,305 415,921) 1,199,984 || 1933... |49,541,344 308 718 333 630 Prigts 
1922. ../ 54,683,022} 273,700 422,268) 1,274,820 || 1934... |57,168,291) 244,152) 359,368 628,383 

© 1923. . -]93,339,009] 506,781 564,564) 1,514,621 || 1935. .. |52,158,783| 210,131 372,373) 658,063 

Bee lero, Saal] Eases] Lat Ui eteceaas] Fee] ete ee 

* -+-/O1,517, , + ,060, 40% . .- }51,856,433 197,599 445, 

5, 1926. ..| 84,437,452) 474,164 573,366) 1,183,412 |) 1938. . .|46.099.027 ae b78, 863 

m, 1927. . .|80,095,564| 420,942 517,763] 1,029,657 || 1939. . . |51,865,328 189,648} -394,855) 728,348 

> 1928...|75,348,069| 393,638 500,744) 933,774 || 1940... |51,484,640| 205,490) 460,771) 879,327 

» 1929. ..|73,828,195| 385,643 534,988} 952,781 |} 1941... [56,368,267] 240,275 511,290] 1,083,935 

4 1930... Ser raped 354,574 aeeees 795,483 |} 1942... |60,327,729| 271,673} 588,692] 1,373,991 9 ~ 
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___Coke production (met tons) (1943) 71,676,063, $476,117; (1942) 70,568,944, $425,614; (1941) 65,186,578, © ‘ 
9$352,967,237; (1940) 57,072,134; (1939) 44,326,641; (1938) 32,495,815; (1923) 56,977,534. g 
" Coke exports (1941), 2,525/223 net tons; imports, 2,241,690. 3 

a Anthracite (1940) imports were 135,436 net tons; exports, 2,267,632. 


“ World Production of Crude Petroleum 
- Source: United States Bureau of Mines; figures show millions and tenths of millions of 42-gallon barrels 


f Rus- |Vene-; Ru- Mex-|Neth.| Col- | Arg- Trin-| India| Po- 
Year | U.S. | sia | zuela| man.) Iran | ico |E. In.| omb.) ent. Peru | idad | Brit. | land | World 
“wameirn Debennls What pabeees Preset: “baclees Beubtises Semmens ere eS 
1920...| 442.9) 25.4 |..... TA | 12.2 |157.1 | 17.5 |..... 1.6 2.8 2.1 8.4 5.6 | 688.9 
1930...| 898.0)135.2 |136.7 | 42.8 | 45.8 | 39. 41.7 | 20.3 9.0 | 12.5 | ,9.4 8.9 4.9 |1,411.9 
851.1/162.8 |116.6 | 49.1:| 44.4 | 33.0 | 35.5 | 18.2 | 11.7 |-10.1 9.7 8.2 4.7 |1,372.5 
785.2|154.4 |116.5 | 53.8 | 49.5 | 32.8 | 39.0 | 16.4 | 13.1 9.9 | 10.1 8.8 4.1 |1,309.7 
905.71154.8 |117.7 | 54.0: | 54.4 | 34.0 | 42.6 | 13.2 | 13.7 | 13.3 9.6 8.7 4,1 |1,442.1 
908.1/174.3 |136.1 | 62.1 | 57.8 | 38.2 | 46.9 | 17.3 | 14.0 | 16.3 | 10.9 | 10.5 3.9 |1,52%.5 
996.6|182.4 {148.2 | 61.3 | 57.3 | 40.2 | 47.2 | 17.6 | 14.3 | 17.1 | 11.7]: 2.0 3.8 11,6545 | 
1,099.7|186.2 |154.8 | 63.6 | 62.7 | 41.0 | 50.0 } 18.7 | 15.4 17.6 | 13.2 2.0 3.8 {1,791.5 © 
1,279.2|193.2 {186.2 | 52.4 | 77.8 | 46.7 | 56.7 | 20.6 16.3 | 17.4 | 15.5 2.2 3.7, |2,039.0° 
1214.3}204.9 [188.2 | 48.4 | 78.4 |°38.3 | 57.3 | 21.6 | 17.1 15.8 | 17.7 2.5 3.8 es ‘ 
1'264.91212.5 |205.8 | 45.6 } 78.2 | 42.8 | 62.1 | 22.0] 18.6 | 13.5 19.3 | > 2.3 3.9 |2.078.8 . 
1,353.2/218.6 |185.6 | 42.2 | 66.9 | 44.0 | 62.0 25.6 | 20.6 | 42.1 | 20.2 2.2 3.9 |2,141.9. 
1'404.2/238.1 |223.8 | 38.1 | 64.0 | 43.8 | 53.7 24:5 Ip21.7 | 11.9 | 21.2 2.3 3.3 |2,226.8 - 
A ae. 1,386.6 227.5 147.7 | 39.1 | 73.3 | 35.1 9.0 | 10.5 | 23.7 | 13.6 | 25.7 2.5 3.4 |2,070.9  _ 
4943. | | 11,503.2'200.7 1177.6 | 36.5 | 73.8 | 35.2 | 20.0 13.3 | 24.7 | 14.6 1 21.4 2-7 8.5 12,222.2 


4 1942—German austria, 1.5; Hungary, 97; Iraq, 27.1; Japan, 3.5; Canada, 9.9, Albania, 1.1; Bahrein, © y 
6.6; Burma, 0) Sakhalin, 5.0; Sarawak, Brunei, 4.5; Saudi Arabia, 4.9; Egypt, 00" J i!) 


CRUDE PETROLEUM PRODUCTION BY CHIEF STATES IN UNITED STATES 
: (Figures represent thousands of 42-gallon barrels) 


Year N. ¥.| Pa. | Ohio {W.Va.| Cal. | Kan.{ Texas | Okla. 
1,301/13,258|22,363|16,196| 4,325 

O54) $793) 9.208 13-320 l108°37718, 738 
1,695 R007 7.212| 5,763|232\492|6,759| 7,863) 38,357|144,648 176,768|29,173 


Wyo.| La. 


8 3,340] 3,43 
; z '4|248'326|4.534|106,391| 97,636 ; ; 
3059 stot) 31822 3376 |284/235|7,883| 82,260|106,178)593,520)123,152/33,077|123,592 


f U. S. production at the wells—(1942) $1,643,470,000; (1943) $1,812,560,000. 


U.S: PETROLEUM, KEROSENE AND NATURAL GAS PRODUCTION 3! 
DM 
Nat. Gas Gasoline Natural Gas 


Petroleum (Domest.) fh eae 
lee aire oe ee 


Product’n, Value |Fuel Prd. 
1,000 Bbls.} _ $1,000 1,000B bls. |1,000Bbls. 
: 9 5,240 


116,251 55, 
Pee dee <6 <4 442,92! 1,360,745 4b 301 20689 
r 49,208 


3as'no0 | 40,244 | 1 

420,000 1,555,4 

535,360 | 60,523 | 1,770,721 

651,986 | 70,940 | 1,916,595 ‘ 

796,340 | 84,572 | 2,167,802 | 476,813 

065;434 | 97,125 | 2,407,620 : 

156,574 | 87,266 | 2,295,562 698 
Bs 028 | 21109 308 | eo Oe! | Zeouaaa | area 

882 | 2,339, 7 > y 99 | 

2, "696,568 | 126,700 | 2,770, 8,000» 


1'570,000 | 69,958 | 72,58€ 6,56: 2,770 7000 
25/968 | 102,565 | 3,053,475 | 691,167 

i 20 | Corea | 78 i | 3.728 28s | 1211000 | 3:349'686 | 753,810 
ne Si 


Y nvs 13ers 1'812'560 610,533 | 72,270 


. ; sa aoe ; “4 i oe das 
' 350 - United States—Silver, Gold, Salt 
U. S. and World Silver Production, by Years 


Source: Director, United States Mint 
U.S. Production — World Production re U. S. Production 
(Gai.) Fine Ozs. Value Fine Ozs. Value (Cal.) Fine Ozs.{ Value | Fine Ozs. 


| $1,00 ~ $1,000 $1,000 


y 10 

1920..} 55,361,573] 60,801 73,296,382 | 176,658||1936..) 63,812,176; 49,422 253,695,856 eh 

1985, 5 pte 45.911 45,213,993 | 172.498]|1937..| 71,941,794] 55,647 | 274,573,873 124,07% 

1930..| 50.748,127| 19.538 248,708,426 96,302]|1938..| 62,665,335} 40,511 267,765,434 116,87 

1932..| 23,980,772) 6,762 164,892,802 46,506!|1939..| 65,119,513] 44,202 265,262,077 104,50: 

1933..| 23, 629 8,051 169,159,054 59,201||1940..| 69,585,734) 49,483 | 272,510,428 95,61C 

1934. .| 32,725.353 190,398,156 91,930]/1941..| 71,075,932] 24,944 )........0..}.--.- aiiebe | 
i 1935..] 45,924,454 220,704,231 | 142.5356/11942.. 55, 859, 658!', ZL GST... in sce dle eee 
P. Production of silv 


xr by countries in 1942; fine ounces (value in parentheses): Canada, 20,695,101! 
($7,997,622) ; Mexico, “34,864, 359 ($32, si5 832) Shh America, 26,472,556 ($10,334,661); Philippines 
231,19 89,346); Austra 10,000,000 

Bee Oe United States numbered. 2,023,898,270 at a face value of $136,237,136.70. More tha 
half the coinage was the pee penny. 


World Production 


U.S. Gold and Silver Exports and Imports ‘y 


7 : 
* 
Exports Imports 
est Year Gold Silver Gold Silver 
b=: = a ial " 
Dollars Dollars Dollars ** Dollars : 
466,794,459 26,485,253 612,119,211 28,664,139 
809,527,524 13,849, 894 a 5 363,315,127 19,649,943 
366,652,193 19, 973 193,196,686 60,224,746 
5: 664 16,551,336 $6,670,510 102,725,135 
1,960,319 18,801,291 0,979,115 354,531, 
27,533,521 11,965,493 4,117,412 182,816,199 
46 018 ae 3 1,523,270 ‘876, 
5,888,904 7,082,153 9,457,519 230,531,137 _ 
,063 14,629,792 4,658,840 307, % 
4,994,899 3,674,385 9,467,203 | 58,433,866 
64,280 5,673,361 2,442,027 . 


47,053,413 | 


tr World Gold Production Valued in U. S. Money 


7 Source: The Federal Reserve Board: figures show thousands of dollars. 


“f Esti- Africa North and South America * Far East 
Year | mated |————_—_—_—____% 
(Cal.) | Produc-| South | Rho-| West | Can- aed | Col- | : Austra- Brit. 
, tion | Africa | desia| Africa | ada | States|Mexico|ombia (Chile lia Japan |India | 


$1==25-8) 10 grains of gold.9/10 fine; i. e., an ounce of fine gold=$20.67 


“1930. .; 401,088)221,526)11,476 | 4,995 [43,454 } 47,123 | 13,813 3 281 { 428 9,553 | 8,021 | 6,785 
1931. {| 426,424/224'863|11/193 5,524 55, 687 | 49, = 12,866 | 4,016 | 442 12,134 8,109 | 6,815. 
1932. .| 458,102/238,/931|12'000 | 5,992 |62933 | 50,626 12,070 | 6,132 | 788 14,563 , 8,19 6,782 

, 1982. . 469,257|227,673]13,335 | 6,623 80,908 52,842 | 13,169 | 6,165. |3,009 [16,873'}.8:968 | 6.919 


$1—=15-5/ 21 grains of gold 9/10 ‘fine: i. e., an ounce of fine gzold—$35 


* > 
1933...) 794,498)385,474|22,578 | 11,214]103,224) 89,467 | 22,297) 10,438 ] 5,094 )28,568 }15,183 ee | 
1934. .} 823,003|366,795|24,264 | 12,153|104,023|108,191 23,135) 12,045 | 8,350 }30,559 |16,354 »223 
1935. .] 882,533|377,000|25,477 | 13,625|114.971 136. 1325 | 23:858| 11,515 | 9/251 [31/240 468 | 
a 9 768/28,053 | 16,295|131,181|152,509 465) 13,632 | 9,018 40, 663 
1937. .|1,041,576|410,710/28,296 i 143;367|1 59 | 29,591) 15,47 9, 46,982 607 
1938. >|1,136,360/425,649/28, 24,670}165,379/178,143 | 32,306] 18,225 | 10,290 54, +284 -) 

939. . 705}448,753}28,009 178,303 +391 | 32,300) 19,951 | 11,376 156,182 078 
1940, .|1,297,349)/491,628/29,155.| 32,163)185,890/210,109 | 30,878] 22,117 | 11,999 [55,878 oe 
Be '1/288,94.5|504,268 127,765 | 32;414|186, ie 209,175 | 27,969) 22,961 | 9,259 /51,089 |. 1940 — 
UCD el Sa 494,439/26.641 | 29,225 ohn 130,963 | 30,000].20,882 | 6.409 |42'525 |." 960 | 
1948: 111,088,0651448,153/23'009 | 19:7401127/829 AT TSS Cox i . 119.789 | 6,081 |28,490 820 


wy 


1943, Nicaragua, $7,7 | 
woe ed garnies totals hae the Philippines, 
rid totals exclude estimates for Soviet Russia, as follows, in millions of dollars—(1929) 15; ce | 

“31: Wet 34; (1932) 40; (1933) 56; (1933) 95; (1934) 135; (1935) ue G26) 187; (1937) 185; (1938) 2 

The second 1933 figure for Russia and those since are based n $35 eae per fine ounce 

United States sold production, fine ounces ( oy 6.003.105; (1941) 5,9 

The gold in the United States Treasury #19. 963,090,869, on June. 30, 1820, would make a -bar auoae 
50 feet long, 30 feet wide, ‘and 21 feet thick. A Government gold storage vault has been built at Port 
Knox, Kentucky, and gold was removed there from New York and Philadelphia in 1937. 

AD quake- -and-burglar-proof vault at San Francisco for storage of Government gold was dedicated — 
eet: es 7. It . aoe on as zo P a five- ea th eae building. a 
e vernment’s silver vau as been comple at West Point, on % © Hudson, and silver f 
\New York was moved there in 1938 and 1940. ; he 
> 


Salt Production in the United States 4 


j es : * : 
=p Source: International Salt Co., Inc., (Short Tons) E 
1930-1934 | 1935-1939 =e = ae 
Says Jayedage. | ‘average 1939 1940 1941 1942 |1943 (est.) g 
banoraiel iene: +-+-] 3,251,226) 2,507,374] 2,658,577| 2,782,741] 9,330,106] 3,517,832]. 4 
“Mp Brine... ..00 020 $335, 301 4.205, 987 4 4.584, :177| 5,311,671| 6,771/436| 7'373' Feel 2 bast ba7 
Me ; 35,157] 2,265,548] 2,619,087} 2'802'287| 3,336" 069 


Motalel soso. 7,407,506| 8,660,215| 9,277,911] 10,359,960 12,720,629 


* According to the United States Bareau of Mines Michi ranks first in 
~ yearbook of 1941, more salt is used in*the manu- | sodium a eS NaCl). rite “chemical riage 
facture of chemicals than any other material. clature for table sae nits York is second. Salt 


The average American uses about Six pounds a | is found in 19 states, and 
year to season food. quantities ind piouuced in Commenahi 


VES tae 


~. Domestic mail includes matter deposited in the 
iar 
* mails for local delivery, or for tranesmistan from 
» One place to another within the United States. or 
, to.or from or between the possessions of the United 
-. States, and is divided into four classes: (1) written 
Matter, matter sealed against inspection, postal 
"cards, and private mailing cards; (2) periodical 
' publications; (3) merchandise, printed matter, and 

Other mailable matter not in first and second 

‘classes, not exceeding 8 ounces in weight; (4) par- 
~cel post—merchandise, printed matter and other 
_mailable matter not in first and second classes, 
_ exceeding 8 ounces in weight. 

Domestic rates of -postage apply to all parts 
of the United States, including Hawaii and Alaska 
Which are included in the term United States, 
‘Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, the Philippine 
Archipelago, Guam, Tutuila and Manua and other 
islands of the Samoan group east of Lat. 171 west 
of Greenwich, and the Canal Zone, all of which 
‘are included in the term Possessions of the United 
States. The term Canal Zone includes all the 
territory purchased from the Republic of Panama 
which embraces the Canal Zone proper and the 
islands in the Bay of Panama—Perico. Naos, 
‘Culebra and Flamenco. 

Service to the Philippine Islands has been sus- 
pended because of the war. 

Pursuant to the Revenue Act of 1943 the rates 
of postage and fees were increased on and after 
’ March 26, 1944. 

First-Class Mail, including that for local de- 
’ livery, except that on which the rate under exist- 
‘ing law is-1 cent for each ounce or fraction thereof 
" and except post end postal cards, 3 cents for each 
_ ounce or fraction of_an ounce. 

Special Delivery Rates—On first-class matter, 
- 13 cents to 2 lbs:; 20 cents, from 2 Ibs. to 10 lbs.; 
- 95 cents-when more than 10 Ibs. On matter other 
than first-class, up to 2 Ibs., 17 cents; from 2 lbs. 
to 10 lbs., 25 cents; over 10 lbs., 35 cents. 
_ Air Mail Rates—From one post office to another 
Kon the mainland bf the United States, including 
"Alaska. and from one post office to another in 
' Hawaiian Islands, from one post office to another 
in Puerto Rico, from one post office to another in 
’ Virgin Islands of the United States, and between 
‘the latter islands and Puerto Rico (but not be- 
“tween mainland of the United States and any of 
_ these islands)—8 cents an ounce or fraction there- 
Mh of. Air mail sent to or by the armed forces of the 
' United States overseas, served through army and 
“navy post offices, 6 cents for each half ounce or 
fraction thereof. Per half ounce 


a 


* 


U. S. (mainland) to or from— (cents) 
ERE CUGT oo oto. wo he eles wee vices 20 
4 Canton Island_....--.-.--- aa X 30 
Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands of 
Dio:, Naval Operating 
fe Base, Guantanamo Bay (Cuba) 10 
Canal Zone me RL Pa ee RR 15 
_ Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands of U. S., 
“ -U. S. Naval Operating Base, 
: Guantanamo Bay (Cuba) to or 
\ from— “ 
» Ganal Zone ......--- +--+ -ereee ere AB nits 
cy Hawaii ....+- 30 
‘ Canton Island : 40 
‘Puerto Rico to or from— i 
7 U. S. Naval Operating Base, 
+ Guantarfamo Bay (Cuba)... ... 10 
_ Virgin Islands of U. S. to’or from 
"9g. S. Naval Operating Base, 
' -* “Guantanamo Bay (Cuba)...-.. 10 
Hawaii to or from— 
Canal Zone ......--..--+-+---+-- = 


Canton Island 
_ © The foregoing air-mail rates include all trans- 
’ portation by air mail available in the United States. 


issued for the pay- 
‘s hee Lee ag Aerts 
: . The use of air-mailgstamps on other 
esi 18 net, De fr mail should be 
jmmediately below the 
‘Via Air Mail.” 
by airplane prepaid at 
domestic ee pies Be of P oe 
: ed across the Pacific 
Pe che. matt endorsed ‘“‘Via 


ial delivery, 
fet oacial air mail stamps, 


a 
tsed' ‘‘Special Delivery-Air Mail, 

cue. onoerat the Pnatter may bear air mail 
| special delivery stamps not -being sufficient. 

insured or sent 


© Gndeliverable air mail will not be returned to 
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~ POSTAL AND LEGAL INFORMATION 
bee Mail and Money Order Rates 


i. ie 


Sender via airplane, but returned in regular mail 
Foreign Air Mail—For Canada, 8 cents for each 
ounce or fraction thereof. 
tries inquire at post office. 
Third-Class Mail—Limit 8 ounces. Circulars and 
other miscellaneous printed matter, also mer- 
chandise, 142 cents for each 2 ounces, ¥ 
Books (including catalogs) of 24 pages or more, i 
seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots, scions, and plants, } 
1 cent for each 2 ounces. . F 
Bulk lots of identical pieces may be mailed in ; 
quantities of not, less than 20 pounds or 200 pieces 
at pound rates with a minimum charge of one cent 
a piece, such rates being eight cents a pound or ‘ 
fraction thereof for books and catalogs having 24 “ 
pages or more, seeds and plants and twelve cents / : 
a pound or fraction thereof for all other third- 
class matter. : 
Fourth-Class (Parcel Post)—Over eight ounces 
Limit of size 100 inches, length and girth combined 
Limit of weight, 70 pounds. All mailable matter 
not in first or second class. Parcels subject to 
regular fourth-class zone rates (except certain 
books, catalogs, etc,, separate tables follow: 


Zones 


For other foreign coun- 


S 3 4 | 5 6 | 7 ; 

#5 al Set See 
= © @/9 @19) @] Sole 

. 9 » » ~ ~olio™ aS 

3a g oes sox 233 S=s sa8 333 

Ba| 3 BS EISSEISSEISSEINSEIORE 

1. .. |$0.08 $0.10|$0.11/$0.12|$0.13|$0.15|$0.16 
2...) .09 12/115). .18| 220) 24h ogee 
3...] . 09 a4} “18| 23] 27) 83) 3s - 
4...] -10 716| [22] :28) 134’ s42l tags ae 
Bi. PO 18] :25] . 34/1141) baer eee 
Gay)...11 20] (29) 39) -48] .61) (72. | 
ania ll 22| .32] .44| .56) .70|. (83°) 0e 
SHS Be "24) 136] (50) ‘63] 79} -95° 
St eet '26| [39] 156! -70| (89) 1.06 
10.. 13 28| .43| .61) 77} | 98) Faz : 
Pee Ge aes: '30| 146] 166] [84] 1.07) 129 
12:,.)° 14 “32| 50] -72|, :92) 1.16) 1.40 © 
1s] wit "34| 154| (77|! 199] 1.26] 1.51. 
414, -L)}y .15 “36| 58| 82! 1.06] 1.35] 1.63 
Theset {alo °38| (61) [89] 1.13] 1.44) 174 
16...] 16 "40| 765] .94| 1.21] 1.53) 1.85 
17...} 116 42] 68] | .99] 1.28) 1.63) 197 
LO 17 44] .72| 1.05] 1.35] 1.72] 2.08 — 
(Foca) slr ‘46| 75| 1.10] 1.42) 1.81) 2.19, 
20...| 18 '48| 79} 1.15} 1.49] 1.91] 2.31 
21...| -18 "50| 782) 1:21) 1.57] 2.00) 2.42 
22°72] 119 “53| [87] 1.27| 1.64] 2.09) 2.53 
BF.) .19 “55| - .90| 1.82] 1.71) 2.18) 2.65 
24...| .20 57) .94| 1.37] 1.78] 2.28) 2.76. 
25...| 20 59) _197| 1-43] 1.88) 2-87) 2.87 
26. 21 “61| 1.01] 1.48] 1.93] 2.46} 2.99 — 
27 21 “63| 1.04] 1.53] 2.00] 2.55] 3.10 — 
28 22 °65| 1.08| 1.60] 2.07| 2.65] 3.21 _ 
29. 22 "67| 1.11| 1.65} 2.14) 2.74) 3.83 — 
BOL. =e Azs °69| 1.15] 1.70] 2.21] 2.83], 3.44 
Bic... | 1223 “71| 1:18) 1°75) 2-29) 2.98) 3.55 
32...|. -24 °73| 1.23] 1.81] 2.36} 3.02] 3.67 
3B. | °75| 1.26| 1.86| 2.43) 3.11].3.78 
34.2.) 0.25 °77| 1/30] 1.92] 2:50} 3.20) 3.89. 
35.54 =-25 "79| 1:33] 1,98] 2:58] 3.30). 4.01. 
380.0 |". 226 "81| 1:37] 2.03] 2:65] 3.39] 4,12 — 
Bien. | oeed "83] 1.40] 2.08] 2:72) 3.48] 4.23 
BBs LPNe27 "g5| 1.44] 2.14| 2:79] 3.57, 435 
abi. 2 | 222 88] 1.47| 2-19] 2.86) 3-67) 446, 
40...| -28 "90| 1.51] 2:25) 2.94] 3.76] 4.57 
Alef) 528 ‘92| 1155] 2:30] 3.01] 3.85) 4.69 
42...| .29 ‘94| 1.59] 2136] 3.08] 3.94] 4.80 
43...| .29 '96| 1.62| 2:41] 3.15] 4.04] 4.91 
44.,.] .30 "98| 1166] 2.46] 3.22] 4.13) 5.03" 
45...| .30 1/00] 1.69] 2.52] 3:30} 4.22] 5.14 
46;..| 431 1:02| 1.73} 2.58} 3.37) 4.82) 5.25 
FZ, load 1:04| 1.76] 2.63) 3,44] 4.41) 5.37 — 
48,..| .32 1:06] 1.80) 2:69] 3151] 4.50] 5.48 
49;;.|. -32! 1.08} 1.83] 2.74] 3.58) 4.59) 5.59 
50...| -33 1:10| 1.87] 2.79] 3.66] 4.69] 5.71 
51. 33 1.12] 1.91| 2:84] 3.73] 4.78] 5.82 — 
52...] 34 1.14| 1.95] 2.90] 3.80] 4.87) 5.93 
eg ee! 1:16| 1.98] 2.96] 3.87| 4.96] 6.05 
54...| .85 1:18] 2:02] 3:01] 3.94] 5.06) 6.16 
55...| 35 121} 2.05] 3.07] 4.02] 5.15} 6.27 
56...| .36 1:23] 2:09] 3.12] 4.09] 5.24 8.39 
OKs), 36 1°25] 2.12] 3.17] 4.16] 5.34] 6. 
58 37 1'27| 2.16| 3.23] 4.23] 5.43] 6.61 — 
59...| .37 1.29| 2:19] 3.29] 4.31) 5.52) 6.73 — 
60...|  -38 131| 2.94] 3.34] 4.38] 5.61) 6.84 
61...) .38 1,33| 2.27] 3.39] 4.45) 5.71) 6.95: 
62...|  .39 1.35 2-3} 3.45] 4.52] 5.80| 7.07 
63. 39 1'37| 2.34! 3.50] 4.59} 5.89) 7.18 — 
64...] 40 1/39] 2.38] 3.55| 4.67) 5.98) 7.29 
65...| .40 1.41} 2/41] 3.62] 4.74) 6.08) 7.41 
66...| -41 1.43] 2.45) 3.67| 4.81) 6.17) 7.52 
67...| 41 145] 2.48| 3.72} 4.88) 6.26] 7.63 
68) 5.4: 42 1.47| 2152| 3.78| 4.95) 6.36] 7.75. 
69...) .42 1'49| 2.55] 3.83] 5.03] 6.45) 7.86 — 
70..3) 43 1:51] 2:60] 3.88] 5.201 6.541 7.97” 


* 


Exceptions 


(1) In the first or second zone; where the dis- 
tance by the shortest regular prattigablemail route 
is 300 miles or more, the rate is the same as for 
the third zone. 

(2) On parcels collected on rural routes the 
postage is 2 cents less per parcel than shown in 
the. foregoing table when for local delivery and 3 
cents less per parcel when for other than locai 
delivery. i 

(3) Parcels weighing less than.10 pounds meas- 
uring over 84 inches but not more than 100 inches 
in length and girth combined are subject to a 
minimum charge equal to that for a 10-pound 
parcel for the zone to which addressed. 

_ Books of 24 or more pages consisting wholly of 
reading matter or reading matter with incidental 
blank spaces for students’ notations and contain- 
ing no advertising matter other than incidental 
announcements of books, in cloth, leather or paper 
binding, the limit*of size being 100 inches in girth 
and length combined: 


Lbs. | Postage || Lbs. | Postage ||Lbs, |Postage 
'1,...) $0.04 17 49... 1,51 
Zens 07 80 };50... 1.55 
aah. : .83 51... 1,58 
Ce .87 52... 1.61 
(Biers .90 53... 1.64 
6 93 54... 1.67 
7 -96 55.24 1.70 
8 99 56... 1.73 
9 1.02 it ae 1.76 
1.05 58... 1.79 
1.08 59... 1.82 
1.11 60... 1.85 
1,14 (3 ae 1.88 
LLP Gar. 1.92 
1.21 |/63... 1.95 
1.24 64... 1,98 
1.27 65... 2.01 
1.30 1/66... 2.04 
1,33 67... 2.07 
1.36 68... 2.10. 
is provided for library 


in bound form haying 24 or more pages, weighing 


| over eight ounces but not exceeding 10 pounds, in- 


dividhally addressed. 


Zones 
Lbs. | Local ~ 
Lin eas 1&2): 3 4 5 6 ej § 
i Cts. | Cts.) Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts, 
aot COS Ga 5 6 7 8 OQ} 10) p44 
eye a 6 8 | 10 | 12 | 14°] 16 | 18 
asec 6 7 10 | 13 | 16 |.19 | 22 | 25 
4...}| 64 8 12} 16 | 20 | 24 | 28 2. 
oh We 9 14 | 19 | 24 | 29 | 34 | 39 
6...) 74 10 16 |.22 | 28°} 34 | 40 | 46 
«7 AEs ee) 11 18 | 25.| 32°] 39 | 46 | 54 
8.. 84 12 20 | 28 | 36 |} 44] 53 | 61 
RES Se eee) 13 22 | 31 | 40 | 49 | 59 | 68 
10...1.9% 14| 24] 34 | 44 | 55! 65 } 75 
_ Borregistry indemnity not exceeding ...,... 
% Registry ROEM rr dol a5s 5b sis slay cies | 


No surcharge. .......,. Werte vukperavad $5.00 

Surcharge— 

» 2 cents,.... Mein why nips: \ > ca 55.00 
MEMALERSTePe Sin Cu \ace a'US" vases « 105.00 
MPOERES ia eilasres <6 8 > 6 icon, « 205, 
BUGIS ees sine ck, “405.00 
MICODUN ets dels oc viv clas cues 605.00 
8 cents..... RGR ATR SA C'S ems sev kod 805.00 
10\cents...... ERE CRN CW ALY by psn o's oe Mes 1.004.99 


Surcharges 
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EE LE 999 11,999.99 
r registry indemnity not exceedir 500 fs 
ne Rhy te ng | $50 93 bah 3700.00 ae 


She uheeesegen eee’ $500.00| $600.00) $700.00) $800.00 


a { 650;00] 7 50, .00| 1,050.00 
Booming oo 2.200201 :} £00.90] 700.00} 800,00 800-001 1,000,008 198068 
g ean 0o II ‘| 438.80) , oes], Yo'ea) 1.g09-05) 1300.08) 1200.69 

PACED conte yscccistsederes. +] 1,100.00] 1/200:00] 1300:00| 1'400:00| 1° 33) ‘ 

; Beenie EEE, 1300-00] 1400/00] 130060 1600. "7700. 
10 AE SSS reerecesseesecd 1,499,991 1,599.99) 1/699,99 198.03 1hoe.99! 1! 


ae 


: i! t Rade 3S ee a3 

Publications issued at regular intervals circulated 
free or maihly free, over 8 ounces, when auth 
ized as provided by section 573,’Postal Laws and! 
Regulations, 9 cents a pound or fraction fhereo! 44 
computed on entire bulk mailed at one time, but) 
no less than 6 cents per piece. i | 


Money Order Fees—The fees for issuing money 
orders are: 


Cents: 
Brom $0:01°. to $2:50) cose. ceea sce deneserse 6 
Prom $2.51 @.t0) $50)... sei e's - ey ele eos oiheipae Ba 
From $5.01 to $10.....: CARO TIGA i. as Ae 
From $10.01 to $20. .....-. ese ecee rere es 13_ 
From $20.01 tq $40....., Siecelace Are led Gs egtalel eo eae 15 “5 
From $40.01 to $60... cc: 20 di ceee reer gemeene 18° 
From. $60.01 to $80. ..:.. occ 20% ices ee wie is ee + 20— 
From $80.01 to $100.........<.. {hs aia ale 22 


Registered Mail—New Registry fee and additional 
(surcharges) on domestic registered mail, insurance > 
and C.O.D. fees for domestic mail of the third and! 
fourth classes, fees for return receipts, for restrict- - 
ed delivery, for services in connection with do- > 
mestic C.O.D. mail not contemplated at the time = 
of mailing, and demurrage charge on domestic ] 
C.O,.D. mail: i) 


For Registry Indemnity 


Not exceeding $5..... vite cael SaaS Jae eae $0.20 | 
Exceeding $5 ut-not: $60 oie es. Seas 25 
Exceeding $50 but not $75 .........-....c0e +35 | 
Exceeding $75 but not $100 ......-..+...... ‘a : 
Exceeding $100 but not $200........-......-.. 55 
Exceeding soe but not $300...) oe ne eve, aoe 
Exceeding $300 but not $400..-.. BORA CIR 7 80 
Exceeding $400 but not $500... -.............5 f 
Exceeding $500 but not $600..............0... 1.05 
Exceeding $600 but not $700.........0......-+ ae ED! ot 
Exceeding $700 but not $800.............,..0. 1.20 
Exceeding $800 but not-$900 .....-........... 1.25, 
Exceeding $900 but not $1,000 .¢.4...........1 1.35 


Mail matter without intrinsic value for which 
no indemnity is provided may be’ registered at the 
minimum fee of 20 cents. ; 


a 
For registered mail having a declared value in 
excess of the maximum indemnity covered by the 
registry fee paid there shall be charged additional 
fees as follows: % 


More than $50 but not over $100 ... ..... 
More than #3 but not over $100.... 3 
More than $100 but not over erent 

More than $400 but not over $400... 


ae 


Cents 


More than $400 but not over $600... .: 
More than $600 but not over $800. . 
More than $800-but not more than 


If the excess of the declared value over the maxi- | 
mum indemnity covered by the registry fee paid 
is $1,000 or more, the additional fees for ea | 
$1,000 or part of $1,000 on articles destined to 
points within the several zones applicable to 
fourth-class matter shall be as follows: aie | 


Cents 
Local delivery and withing first zone + TIO 
Delivery within the second zone..... 1298 | 
Delivery within the third zone .. . 1 & 
Delivery within the fourth zone... 1b 
Delivery within the fifth or sixth zone: 16 i 


Deliyery within the seventh or eighth zohes 18 


Fees and limits of indemnity for domestic registered 
mail, and surcharges based upon actual value © 
and length of haul * 


40 


$50.00 


S 
i=] 


: \800.00/ 
850.00} 875.00} . 900.00) #,000. 100, 
1,049.99(1,074.99] 1,099.99 1199-99 1'299:9 


2385 


200: 
399. 
000. 

1 


O05) 1.15 se 01. at ee 
Declared value not exceeding— __ 


$900,00($1,000.00 


: If the excess of the declared value over the 
cae rg by ane ig fee 
: surcharges for each 

G or part of $1,000 of such excess are as fol- 


x local delivery or delivery within Cents 
he first zone........ A 11 
, 12 
eélivery within the third zone:... 14 
oi 15 
‘delivery within the fifth or sixth zones 16 

he seventh or 

Soe SS A 18 


INSURED MAIL 


5 for insurance of domestic mail matter of 
third and fourth classes: 
G Insurance fee 


punt of insurance Cents 
ee A ig Oa Pe er 3 

epee tO $3000." .. os cw os ess 10 

i ERR ae lat eocies 5-45 ose 3s 15 
AR SO RIIO LOO Soke wa cs dew an cess ac 25 


ote: The mailings by authorized issuing agents 
he insured mail treated as registered mail re- 
d to in notices published on pages 22 and 23 
he January 1942 and on page 13 of the April 
ee aements (listed on card Form 3848 under 
21) are subject to an insurance fee of 30 cents 
ead of 15 cents. 


COLLECT-ON-DELIVERY MAIL 


O.D. fees on domestic collect-on-delivery mail 
® third and fourth classes: 


unt of C.0.D. charges or C.0.D. fee 
punt of insurance desired (Cents) 

RL ee a a ae 15 
RCRD OU oe oul nthe > ove os0% - 20 
DE ee a Se ca 30 
ee ES ean 40 
0.01 £0 $100.000. ......2.....; 50 
100.01 to $150.00........-. 55 
Re SAO OU. yee ewe 60 


0 change is made in the C.O.D. fees on sealed 

estic C.O.D. mail of any class bearing postage 

first-class rate.) 

| for service in effecting de- 

ary of collect-on-delivery mail 

Mipon terms differing from those \ 
Wiginallyestipulated at the time, 
if mailing Weents . 


ge for demurrage on do- 

istic collect-on-delivery mail 5 cents per day 
ere is a fee of 5 cents for notifying the sender 
his representative of inability to deliver a C,O.D. 


SENDERS’ RETURN RECEIPT 


return receipts for do- 
ic registered and insured 
when requested at the time | 


a eae 4 cents 
h requested subsequent to 
p.time of mailing ........- 7 cents 
en, and th 
article was delivered. .... 31 cents 


FOR RESTRICTED DELIVERY OF REGIS- 
‘TERED, INSURED AND COLLECT-ON 

, DELIVERY MAIL 
es for C.O.D. service for registered sealed do- 
ic ses of any class bearing postage at first- 
ass rates: 


Dollars 
MOUS Grd ct taee osar r Fe 40 
01 to $50.00......... <i los Sie apa 55 
tae we en a fas 
0.01, £9 $800.00, ‘add'5 cents 
c H . 
$800.01 to $1,000.00... -.. .. .- apse’ j 1.40 


for effecting delivery of do- 
egistered, insured or 
. Mail, the delivery of - 
lich is restricted the - 
ee only, or to the addressee 
Orgders..-.. poh othe ewitte « ee'> 


ial Handling Service—This service without 
-delivery service applies ohly to matter of 
“fourth class (parcel post). It is entitled to 
pt distribution, dispatch, and the most ex- 
ious handling and transportation practicable, 
‘ot to immediate delivery at the office of des- 
It is accorded the same expeditious dis- 

and dispatch as special-delivery matter. 


g not more than 2 pounds 10 cents 


2 pounds 
pounds... ..15 cents 
than 10 pounds.. 20 cents 


parcels received in any office 


t rior to the beginn: 
foo “carrier delivery of the day ang 


- boxes. 


SEMyS Be Sd . a 2 al Bh 2 tli 
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be delivered on that day the same as the letter 
mail is delivered and not held over until the next 
— eee parcel post carrier on the following 


Rural Delivery Service—Mail by rural carriers is 
delivered to. persons’ providing approved boxes 
erected on the line of travel of the carriers. It 
is required the boxes be so placed that they may 
be conveniently served by the carriers. without ~ 
leaving their conveyances and shall be placed on . os 
the righthand side of the toad in the direction of ~ "a 
travel of the carriers in all cases where traffic 
conditions are such that it would be dangerous 
for the carriers to drive to the left to reach the 
On new rural routes all boxes shall be > 
located on the righthand side of the road in the 
direction of travel of the carrier. 


Boxes on rural routes should be grouped wher- 4 
ever possible, especially at or near crossroads ‘or t 
at other places on the routes where a considerable 
number of Individual boxes are located. They 
should be placed about 344 to 4 feet above the ~ 
surface of the ground. 


5 
, 
¢ 
International Registered ©. 0. D. Mail—Parcel 
post packages, printed matter, eight-ounce pack~ va 
ages of merchandise, and small packets may be 4 
sent as registered C. O. D. between any money : 
order post office in the United States ‘including ; 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Guam, Tutuilla, and f 
the Vitgin Islands of the United States, but ex- 
cluding the Canal Zone and Philippine Islands) 
and any money order post office in Mexico. The 
fees (including registration) range from 30 cents 
to 60 cents, providing for a maximum ‘OC. ©. D. 
collection or indemnity of $100. (For further 
particulars, consult postmaster.) 


International Insured Mail—Insured parcel post 
service has been inaugurated between the United 
States and The Bahamas, Canada, Ecuador, Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, Ireland, Leeward 
islands, Newfoundland (including Labrador), New 
Zealand, Portugal (including Madeira and the | 
Azores), Portuguese West Africa (Angola, Cape  — 
Verde Islands, Guinea, St. Thomas Island and. p 
Prince’s Island), Surinam, Western Samoa, ani a 
the Windward Islands, Argentina, Barbados, Z. 
British Guiana, Colombia, Iceland, Portuguese Bast 
Africa (Mozambique). For insurance fees inquire 
local postmaster. 4 


Canada and Newfoundland—Printed matter, and 
8-ounce packages of merchandise addressed to | 
Canada or Newfoundland may also be insured sub-. © 
ject to the same fees and under the same condi- 
tions, including payment of indemnity, insofar as 
applicable, as apply to mailable merchandise and 
printed matter designated as third or fourth class 
in the United States domestic mails, such matter, 
except parcel post, may also be registered. Pack- 
ages of merchandise weighing up to 60 pounds may 
be registered when sealed and postage is Pht at. 
the letter rate of 3 cents an ounce or fraction ~ 
of an ounce, but may not be insured. Merchandise ~ 
transmitted to Newfoundland under the classi- | 
fication of ‘‘small packets’? may be registered but — 
not insured. There is no provision for the trans- 
mission of merchandise-under the classification of _ 
“small packets’? when addressed for delivery in 
Canada. The weight limit of parcel post packages ~ 
addressed to Canada and Newfoundland is 15— 
pounds. eeky 
Senders’ return receipts are not furnished for 
insured parcels addressed to Canada. Peek 


International Insured’ C, O. D. Mail—Insured 
Cc. 0. D. arcel post service is in effect with Co-9 
lombia., eC. O. D. fees, which ie limited 
indemnity, range from 30 cents to 70 cents. (Con- 
sult postmaster for gee Pete eo ‘S ‘ 

Return receipts for ur . O. D. parcels sent. 
to the country mentioned above will be furnished 
upon request therefor by the sender and upon pay~ - 
ment of a fee of 5.cents for each receipt; 10 cents — 
for each receipt requested after mailing. | ¢_ Ny 

Limited indemnity may be paid in respect of fhe ‘ 

, rifling, or damage of parcel post packages @x-- 
changed with certain countries under the Agree- — 
ment of the Postal Union of the Americas and + 
Spain ' (Consult postmaster.) “fess ie i 

only all legit- 
imate matter not conforming to the rules as to. 


., Killed out of season, poisons, explosive 
pe Ge pe articles, or bad smellin 
uous and malt pauars: all liquor adve: 
es tals and lottery, Ad 
2 
i! articles Me tor 
For information as to the i a 


foreign countries see Part II of the 
Guide. , 


ee 


‘BBA si 


' Dimensions—Same as for letters. 


- tories employing Brazilian workers. 


Postal Savings—One dollar will open an interest- 
bearing account. Any person ten years old or over 
may start.an account. A married woman may de~ 
posit in her own name. Any number of dollars may 
be deposited, and at any time, until the balance 
to the credit of a depositor amounts to $2,500. 

(Mail. service to many foreign countries has 
been suspended or greatly curtailed because of 
war conditions. In view of frequent changes, in- 
quire at post office before mailing articles ad- 
dressed for delivery abroad.) 

Letters—3 cents an ounce or fraction thereof to 
any of the following countries—Argentina, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Canada, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras (Repub, of), Mexico, Newfoundland (in- 
eluding Labrador), Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, El Salvador, Spain, and Possessions, Uru- 
guay, Venezuela. For all other foreign destinations, 
5 cents, first ounce; and 3 cents, each additional 
ounce or fraction. : 

Maximum dimensions: Length, breadth, and 
thickness combined, 36 inches; greatest length, 24 
inches. When sent in the form of a roll the length 
(the maximum of which is 32 inches) plus twice 
the diameter is limited to 40 inches. Minimum 
dimensions: It is recommended that articles meas- 
ure not less than 4 inches in length and 234 inches 
in width. 

Letter Packages—Merchandise may be sent at 
the letter rate to certain foreign destinations (see 
Part Il of the Official Postal Guide), when an in- 
yoice or customs declaration is inclosed and a 
green label (which may be obtained from the post 
office) must be affixed to the outside of the en- 
velope or wrapper. 

Post Cards—2 cents to the countries named 
above; 3 cents to any country not in the list. Cards 
must not exceed 6 x 444 in., or be less than 4 x 234 


Printed matter (including second-class matter, 
except when mailed by publishers or registered news 
agents to certain countries, as explained in Note). 
|For all foreign destinations, 142 cents each 2 
ounces or fraction. Limit of weight—4 pounds 6 
ounces in general and 6 pounds 9 ounces for single 


“volumes of printed books, except to the countries 


(other than Canada and Newfoundland) under 
¢he item ‘Letters’? above, where*the limit of 
weight for printed matter in general in some cases 
‘is 11 pounds—in others, 22 pounds, and for single 
volumes, 22 pounds. However, there is no limit 
of weight for single volumes to Cuba, Mexico, 
Panama, and El Salvador. To Canada and New- 
foundland the weight limit for prints in general 
4s 4 pounds, 6 ounces; single volumes, 11 pounds. 


Nete—Daily newspapers issued and mailed as 
frequently as six times a week to boma fide sub- 
scribers in Canada and Newfoundland by publishers 
or registered news agents and all second-class mat- 
ter mailed by publishers or registered news agents 
to the other countries mentioned under subhead- 
‘ing ‘‘Letters” are subject to the postage rates pre- 
scribed in paragraphs 1, 2, 4 and 6, of section 538, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, 1940. -Other second- 
‘class matter mailed to Canada and Newfoundland 
by publishers or registered news agents is subject to 
the postage rate of 1 cent for each 4 ounces or 
fraction’ thereof. , 

_.There ig no limit of weight for second-class mat~ 
ter sent fo Canada, Cuba, Mexico, Newfoundland 
(including Labrador), and Panama by publishers 


_ or registered news agents. 


Reduced Postage Rate; on Books to Certain 


_ Countries—The. postage rate applicable to books 


which do not contain any publicity or advertisin 
other than that appearing on the covers or ‘faye 
leaves, is 5 cents per pound or fraction thereof 
when addressed to the following countries: Ar- 


‘gentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa 


Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El 


* Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras (Republic 


of), Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, 
ErusRy eee a of Ag ad 22 pounds, 
except for Peru, in which case it is 11 i 
Dimensions: Same as for letters. ie ae 

Printed matter for the blind—For all foreign 


_* destinations, 1 cent each 2 pounds 3 ounces or frac- 


Source: Brazilian Government 


‘Prior to the beginning of the war, in 1939 1 
sent her diamonds to Europe to be cut ee come 
mercial and industrial purposes. However, right 
after the beginning of hostilities, many diamond 


, cutters, particularly those from Belgium and Hol- 


land migrated to Brazil where they started fac- 

In 1 

were more than 4,000 trained Brazilian Sataearent 
Ata meeting of the American National Retail 


+ ? 


rw sy el — 


United States—Postal Information 


Brazilian Diamond Cutting Industry 


x ; f } 


tion. Limit of weight—15 pounds, 6 ounces, 
mensions—same as for letters. F me 

Samples of merchandise—For all foreign 
tinations 144 cents each 2 ounces or fraction, © 
a minimum charee of 3 cents. Limit of weig 
18 ounces. Dimensions—same as for letters. | 

Commercial papers—-To all foreign destinat: 
114 cents for each-2 ounces or fraction, i 
minimum charge of 5 cents. Limit of weigs 
4 pounds, 6 ounces. Dimensions—same as for © 
ters. 

Small packets—Three cents for each 2 oun 
with a minimum charge of 15 cents per pac 
Limit of weight—2 pounds 3 ounces. Dimensy 
—same as for letters. (See Part Il of the Offi 


smail 
label 


8-ounce merchandise packages—Packages } 
merchandise weighing 8 ounces or less for’ 
countries mentioned under ‘‘Letters’, 2 d 
for each 2 ounces or fraction’ thereof, except © 
when the contents consist of seeds, scions, ple 
cuttings, bulbs, or roots, the rate is 144 cents 
each 2 ounces or fraction. (This is not parcel p 
must not have customs declarations attached | 
must not be sealed except when addressed | 
delivery in Canada, in which case such pacity 
should be marked ‘‘This may be opened for pa 
inspection if necessary.”’ There is also an ex 
tion with respect to sealing in the case of C. O 
8-ounce merchandise packages for Mexico, wi 
may be sealed.) 

Special-Delivery (expres) Service—Is in f 
with the following foreign countries: ‘ 

Argentina, Australia, Bahamas, Belgium, ara 
British Guiana, British Honduras (Belize one 
Canada, Chile, China, Cuba, Cyprus, Domin 
Rep., Ecuador, Egypt, France, Gold Coast Colo 
Gibraltar, Great Britain and Northern Ireld 
Guatemala, Ireland, Kenya and Uganda, Mext 
Morocco (Spanish Zone), Newfoundland (inclue 
Labrador), Nyasaland Protectorate, Palestine, P® 
ama, Portugal, St. Pierre and Miquelon, Swec 
Switzerland, Trans-Jordan, and Union of Soi 
Africa. : r | 
_An article intended for special (‘‘exprés’’) 
livery in any-of the countries mentioned 2 
(except Canada where the U 


delivery or other stamps affixed to the cover. 
should also be affixed one of the “‘exprés’’ Is 
(Form 2977) or the cover must be marked bold 
red ink ‘‘Exprés’’, directly below but never on } 
stamps. In some countries the service is lim 
to certain cities, lists of which appear und 
country_items in Part II of the Official 
Guide. In Canada and Newfoundland the " 
delivery service applies only to letters (or Tae 
prepaid at the letter rate). In the other’ count? 
of the above list, the ‘‘exprés’’ feature is applies 
to ordinary and registered Postal. Union arti! 
(letters, post cards, commercial papers, prii 
matter, samples and small packets), but not; 
parcel-post packages, | 
ae paces pce , ae ee Ge materials: 
very description under the } 
the Board of Economic Warfare. » contem 
With certain exceptions, the weight, dimensil 
and frequency of mailing of parcels and packal 
of every class addressed for delivery outside of 
continental United States has been restric 
Because of the varying rates and conditions,, 
well as frequent changes, applicable to re 


countries, it is important that a qualified sam 
employee handle parcel post transactions. Pe 
fore, parcel post packages for foreign desti ‘ 
must not be posted in a letter box; such packa 
should be taken to the main post office or to « 
of the larger classified stations and handed t 

g w 


postal clerk. 


Trade Bureau, New York City: 


Jewelers Association in New York City in Aug 
1944, Herbert Jacobson, a partner i dace 
Jacobson & Sons, made the following sta 
After New York, Palestine now occupies first 
in the cutting of singlecut diamonds, with 
and Brazil following.”” He predicted thai 
— pes rar ere would be a stron 
e war in view o fact 
are mined there. i nay ee $ 
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United States—-Postal Information: Savings System ; 555 
Se eee 


Postal Revenues and Expenditures 


ie Eateat Paid aac Gams ny ross || Gross Ex- |Ordinary Post- 
Os nsation 0 evenue 0} ndit 
Offices | Routes | Postmasters | Departmen’ Dovarteneae 


Number} Miles Dollars Dollars 

1 78,67: 5,499,985 5,213,245 

8.518.067 19,170,606 
23,977,391 
36,537,433 
66,282,863 


on 
Peustos 


Di Wintne I 
to Boeon 
© nds 
oo 
OO 
o> 


454'420/69 
639,336,505 
803,700,086 


932,540 
110,356,970 
531,671 

411 


257 
630,767,001 
ay 603,253 


PERSERESS EE ap 
zee 
% 


48,627 
» 95 50,285, 16. 812,327,735 
174,442,231 60, Base 430 859,817,491 ‘ iy 
190,558,153 | 42,680 5 58,563,759 966,227,289 | 952,535,379 
POSTAL RECEIPTS-AT BIG CITIES 
Phila- Los 
delphia Boston | St.Louis | Angeles 


Dollars | Dollars Dollars Dollars 
04) 41,171,916] 8,234,742) 4, 5,461,553 
12,099,496 y 8,457,2 7,414,013 

12,725,96 


08 
wtolo 
IO3.00 

C9 00NI89 

_ 

00 

cc) 


12,961, 
12,624,381 
12,622,482 
11,843,062 
10,210,977 
10,215,072 
9,299,373 


20040 
=} 
X 
03 


14,577,151 
14,885,295 


ce 


90.00, 0000 6000 3 ™100 60 


Seer 


18,530,993 084, 
19,713,745} 17, x a» 5 15,120,796 A4 
7,160,853 20,951,811] 17,632,961| 12:057,759| 15,294,165] 13,538,540 
83.657.845) 60,146,054) 22'300,776! 18/202,162! 12'285,430) 17,275,778! 14,010,979 
nsas 5 6,032,429; 1925, $9,425,034; 1926, $10,921,774; 1927, $11,066,859; 1928, $10,904,549: 
"i 1G Sy e58, 1930, $10/184,905: 1931, $8,934,312; 1932, $7,322,550; 1933, $7,346,777; 1984, $7,297,793; 
3! 3 uss sie: 1936, $7,852,958; 1937, $8,361,771; 1938, $7,137,153; 1939, $8,115,360; 1940, $8,091,976; 
B41, $8,619,103: 1942, $8,931,715; 1943, $9,468,230. ! 
: TOTAL POSTAL SAVINGS ON DEPOSIT AT THE CLOSE OF EACH FISCAL YEAR 
tap: teeait sas|tase: Ldoceeueuets0| aes apeage 
ian]? : "} 15231,673,156||1941.| 1,504,153,274 
67.673,740||1942.| 1,315,523,365 
51,799, 180||1943.| 1,577,525,610 _~ 


152/389; : ;254|/1932.| '784'820,6 : 
137,330,439 1933.| 1,187,186,200/|1938., 
131,671,300 | ee 
re Frank C. alker reported | 2,000,000,000 pieces of mail were ndled postage- 
Ey ye Soe had an Al be abepine ot | free for the armed services. Mail of all categories 
§934.551 for the 1944 fiscal year, the first since |*handled during the year exceeded 33,000,000,000 
"He said postage-free government mail cut i an increase of 3,000,000,000 pieces over 1942. 
7 into the revenues of the department, which} Sales of stamps in the fiscal year increased 15.1 

up $106,409.798 to $966,227,289. More than! per cent to $658,053,989. : 


Postal Savings System 
{In millions of dollars} 


ee 
rhe 


~ U.S.Governm't| $*, Ss 

e 6 saconicioa 5g ee ‘ 4 

‘$3 es ag End of pa 88 

38 “oe ms month 32 eo 

32] = loos pe 2a a8 

ge | = [eee FE ge | 3 [ae 

BS} & joss oe As Ose 
: 7.237 00 10 117 
f T3041 i 3 98 10 125 
‘11:260]1 9 us 
11270] i 3 162 
111/252]1 135 
; 1eaalt 9 129 
be i 464 6)1.345| 1,220 June| 2 } 3 1 
“11'660|1,719|  11|1,588]1,588|....}12i Folyt PZO82 042 |e 9' |e eaqunamed BE 

68311.739| 1011,631|1,631|....! 97 


~ } 
1Outstanding principal, represented by certificates of deposit, Does not include . 
or outstanding savings regi : i oe 
nasters, er cent reserve fund and miscellaneous working fun 
Fee ee ten tates, ecorned interest on bond investments, and accounts due from .late 


asters. ; dit 
: Eat : 


cS Z aie | 
. : : 
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Far-reaching changes in the Federal tax laws 
; were made by three recent. statutes, the Current 
Tax Payment Act of 1943, signed by the President 
June 9, 1943; the Revenue Act of 1943, which was 
passed over the President’s veto and~ became law 
Feb. 25, 1944; and the Individual Income Tax Act 
of 1944,, which was signed, by the President May_ 
29, 1944. The last-named Act superseded por- 
. tions of the Revenue Act of 1943 and provided for 
c a simplification of the individual income tax, in- 
cluding the pay-as-you-go system introduced by 
: the Current Tax Payment Act of 1943. 


: INDIVIDUAL TAXES 


The law imposing the victory tax and allow- 
ing ‘the earned income credit have been repealed. 

Normal tax is now three percent. Z 
whic The surtax is at graduated rates ranging from 
pies * 20 to 91 percent. * 

Dag Under the pay-as-you-go system of income tax 
collection now in effect, most individQ§als pay all 
or a large part of their income tax “during the 

| year in which they receive their income, The tax 

‘ee is withheld from their wages or paid in quarterly 

2 , installments as estimated tax, or both. Since 

y these payments do not exactly equal the actual 
tax liability, it is necessary for each taxpayer 
to file a return at the end cf the year showin 
his actual tax liability, so that any additiona 
amount due may be collected or any overpayment 
may be refunded. 

In further simplifying the income tax, Congress 
without substantially changing the number of tax- 
payers or reducing the revenue yield, accomplished 
several important objectives. It relieved the great 
Majority of taxpayers from the necessity of com- 
puting their‘income tax. It reduced the number 
of tax computations. It decreased the number of 
persons required to make declarations of estimated 
fax. It simplified both the return form and the 
Tules determining who must file a return. 

To accomplish these objectives, several marked 
changes were made in the income tax law. The 
repealed victory tax was replaced by a new nor- 
mal tax of 3 percent, and the former normal tax 
and surtax were combined into a new surtax. For 
¢he normal tax there is a uniform exemption of 
$500 for each taxpayer with’ an income of $500 
or more, but there is no credit for dependents. 
For the surtax the former personal exemptions of 
$1,200 for a head of family or a married couple 
and of $500 for a single person were changed to 
a uniform surtax exemption of $500 a person. The 
| former credit of $350 for a dependent who was un- 
_der 18 or incapable of self support was changed to a 

surtax. exemption of $500 for a dependent for 

whom ‘the taxpayer furnishes more than half 
the support, provided the claimed dependent is 
closely related to the taxpayer, has less than 
$500 income and does not file @ joint return with 

a spouse. : 

Furthermore; a simplified tax table was provided. 
The former tax table in the optional Form 1040A 
could be used only by persons with not'more than 
$3,000 income from specified sources—the new tax 
table may be used by anyone with adjusted gross 
income of less than $5,000 from all sources, ad- 
justed gross income being, in general, gross in~ 
‘come minus business deductions. The table is so 
constructed as to allow a standard deduction of 
about 10 percent of adjusted gross income, and 
‘its use is optional. Persons with adjusted gross 


dividends, and interest, only page 1 need: 
filled out. If other income was received, D2 
on the. back of page 1 must also be used. ! 


of income. In either case the tax table on pag 
will not apply and the tax must be computed In) 
tail on page 4.) 2 : 
A new deduction from gross income, $500 | 
nually, is now allowed to taxpayers who are bli 
On the dther hand, deductions for Federal immm 
duties and Federal excise and stamp taxes (sucit 
taxes on safe deposit box rentals, theatre a 
sions, railroad tickets, club dues, telephone — 
telegraph messages, stock transfers, and auto? 
taxes) are no longer deductible unless ie 
(a) paid or incurred in carrying -on 4 trad 
business, or (b) attributable to rents or royal 
or (c) paid or incurred in the producing or * 
lecting of income or in managing, conservu 
maintaining property held for the productio: 
income provided the taxpayer has not elec! 
take advantage of the standard deduction). ip 


SOCIAL SECURITY TAXES | 


The 1943 social security benefit tax rates ‘¢ 
percent on the employee and 1 percent on 
employer were continued for 1944. 


CORPORATE TAXES 


Normal Tax: Rates for income of $50,000 or 
range from 15% on the first $5,000 to 31% on) 
over $25,000. ‘The corporations with normal-+ 
net income of more than $50,000, rate is a | 
24% on entire amount. 6 

Surtax: Rates for surtax net income of not 
than $50,000 are 10% on first $25,000 and 
on balance. Surtax net income of more 
$50,000 is taxable at 16% on entire amount | 
single corporation or 18% for consolidated ret 

Excess profits tax: Exemption of $5,000 for? 
companies is increased to $10,000. Tax rate 
90% is increased to 95% subject to an over 
limit of 80% of surtax net income (computed 
fore deducting credit for income subject to ex 
profits tax). % 

Post-War Credit: Corporations will be gi# 
credit equaling 10%.of excess profits taxes Dp 
(if paid in full), to be returned after the a 


ESTATE AND GIFT TAXES r 


Rates and exemptions for 194 re 4 
for 1944. . Fala ae 


WAR TAX RATE CHANGES al 
Admissions: Increased from lc for each 10c: 
le for each 5c or major fraction. 4 
Billiard and pool tables; and bowling Be 
From $10 to $20 per year per table or per al 
Cabarets and roof gardens: From 5% to 30% | 
period April 1, 1944 to July 1, 1944; 20% beg 


i ing July 1, 1944 at 10 a.m 
income of $5,000 or more may at their option a itia ee 
claim, in lien of actual deductions, a atantiard uss: ni tion or membership fees: From 1 


deduction of $500. These changes were accom- 
panied by minor technical amendments of the law. 
_ Correspondingly, the withholding system was 
modified so that after Jan, 1, 1945, employees with 

‘income solely from wages of not more than $5,000 
will have approximately their full income tax 
liability paid currently by the tax withholding. 

Finally, the law was changed to permit amend- 
ment of declarations of estimated tax for a calen- 
dar year as late as Jan. 15 of the following year, 
and a final return (ordinarily due by March 15 
for the preceding year) may be filed on or before 
Jan. 15 in lieu of a final amendment cf the 
declaration. 

_. Filing Requirements: An income tax return must 
be filed by every citizen or resident of the United 
States (including a minor) who had $500 or more 

9ss income in 1944 or a later taxable year. In 

iguring what is gross income all income that is 
wholly exempt from tax should be omitted, in- 
cluding the new item of mustering-out pay as well 

‘as the first $1,500 of annual.pay for active service 

in the armed forces, regardless of rank. 

Form of Return: There are now three methods 
of making an income tax return: 

1. Withholding Receipt, Form W-2—A_with- 
holding receipt may be used as a return if total 


Electric light bulbs and tubes: From 5% to 20 

Jewelry, furs, toilet preparations: From 1 

to 20%. | 
Luggage, handbags, billfolds, toilet kits: 

10% of manufacturer’s price to 20% of retail 

sale price. a 

ot Bie 3 a barrel to $8. 

spirits: From $6 a gallon to $9. y 

on ly eee over 14%, oe seas from_ 

; over and not . 

alcohol, from 40c to 60c a gallon. OF ove i 

Telephone: service: Local, from 10% 4 

q 


wad 


long distance, from 20% to 25%. 


Telegraph, cable or radio m 
From 15% ‘to 25%. essages within 


Travel tickets, seats, berths: From 10% to 1 


OTHER EXCISE TAXES 


Auto Use Tax: $5 for each motor vehicle 
Cigarettes: $3.40 a th i 10 
3 lbs. a thousand). gusand. (eRe 


Cigars: $2.50 a th ~for-a- 
: ; $ ousand on two for. a 
Freight: Coal, 4c @ short ton; all other, 3 
Oe 


amount paid. 


A 


' Ms 
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‘United States—Income Tax and Surtax Tables 557 
Tax Table—For Incomes Under $5,000 — 
ae : Number of ee ig EE OEE Oro ee ; 
4 etal income eeanipticie Total income Number of surtax exemptions 


Jeast But less 1} 213 | 4 |morelac teaee oon yt | 2\|-3 tals ol rls lack 


Your t —— 
ax is Your tax is— 


a 
2° 
# 
J 
“n 


$2, Prt $2,325 |$364 $264 $164/$64|/$4 
5 2,350 | 369 269 169 *t9 Stal*4 wi iv 4 
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SURTAX TABLE 
The surtax is: 

20% of the surtax net income. + Ww 

400 22% of excess over 2,000 
excess over 4,000 
excess over 6,000 — 
excess over 8,000 
_excess over $ 10,000 © 
excess over $ 12,000 | 
excess over $ 14,0 2 
-excess over $ 16,000 
excess over $ 18, “ 
excess over $ 20,000) 
excess over $ 22,000 
excess over $ 26,000 
excess over $ 32,000. 
excess over $ 38,000 
excess over $ 44,000 
excess over $ 50,000 — 
excess over $ 60, 
excess over $ 70, Pe, 
excess over $ 80,000 
excess over $ 90,000 
excess over i 
excess over’ $150, 
excess over i 
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United States—-States with Income Taxes and Rates au 


State Individual Income Taxes; Rates, Exemptions — 


Source: U. S. Treasury, Division of Tax Research; data are as of Aug. 1, 1944 


j i‘ : 


ij 


Personal Exemp. 


Married |. 
. ead 
State Applicable Percentage Applicable Per- Single lof family] Cree 
7h to rates to centage 
o rates and 
Special rates or 
a features 
ae - 5 $1,500 $3.000 
F FAG. Cis g's U- First $1,000 | 1.5 $3,001-$5,000 4 ‘ 
ae Re 1,001- 3,000 | 3 Over 5,000 | 5 
; Arizona: jie. 2... First 2,0! 1 6,001- 7,000 3 
d 2,001- 3,000 | 1.25 7,001- 8,000 3.5 
‘ 3,001- 4,000 | 1.5 8,001- 9,000 | 4 
4,001- 5,000 | 2 Over . 9,000 4.5 
3 by 1001- 6,000 2.5 Wiese ded anch ge 9-7 gaa ee 
a Tkansas.......- ‘irs " ,001-25, 
> 3,001- 6,000 | 2 Over 25,000. 2) 
era eel setae tag (ase Wee ees ‘ ‘2,000 }- 3,500. | 400 
fornia®,..... irst - 3 2, 40U. 
ra 5 10,001-15,000 | 2 An optional simplified tax return is available to ind: 
' 15,001-20,000 | 3 viduals who file on a cash basis and who have 810s) 
R 20,001-25,000 | 4 incomes of $5,000 or Jess from salaries, wages, COMDPEeIE 
25,001-30,000 | 5 sation for personal services, dividends, interest. c 
ov pee ae Be 98001 8,000 | 4 “ 400% 
Colorado........ first + 2, ,001- 8, 4 
i, } 2,001- 4, 2 8,001-10,000 a 
4,001- 6,000 | 3 Over 10,000 6 
t ‘ from dividends, royal-| 
| : ties, interest. 
Delaware........ First 3,000 | 1 Over g10,000 3 1,000 2,000 
3,001-10,000; |. 2°) [ela wns gees Bae a 1 percent gross in-|-.--. 
y come tax with fixed| ° 
annual exemption of 
$624 applicable to cal- 
sager years 1943 and 
Georgia... 2.60. Fi 1,000 | 1 7,001-10,000 1,000 2,500 
; 1,001- 3,000 | 2 10,001-20,000 
A - 5,000] 3 ¢ Over 20,000 
i Ae ar AN oUt) Le Spee Reames, | Nae See tan Are elie 
MGHBO™ fd inava v= > First 1,000 | 1.5 3,001- 4,000 
1,001- 2,000 | 3 4,001- 5,000 
2,001- 3,000 | 4 Over 5,000 
POW SS i ete rie ss tans First 1,000 | 1 3,001- 4,000 
ey 1,001- 2,000 | 2 Over © 4,000 
OO1= "SOOO =| 3. ot Awa. Be nS oh avate tifa ants bie 
a 
Kansas,.....,-... First 2,000 | 1 5,001- 7,000 
2,001- 3,000 | 2 Over 7,0) 
7 SHOTS SjOO0: [Bea ok: lap Rech ehedlc Reteke Gee sun. eS 
Kentucky4....... First 3,000 | 2 4,001- 5,000 
; \ 3,001- 4,000 | 3 Over 5,000 
_ Louisiana+....... inset; 4:0005 eo) ws SOT he cmtp pal ied oy [a ee omar 
NE OURS SOO | 14). 2 ee coes See oe Nl at Oh eR 
y j iver? 8.000 ))} OS") a SEC RR Scan asd. Ce ayn 
5 \ 
i ubimproved 
eM \ : leases ‘of 
.  Maryland....... Ord’ary income ends. Pas mineral 
VPs ‘ Pnvestments (-)).2 5) Sf PW pagel Sdbos.vc gaihietauets 1,06 | 2.000 
f come BAGS Pea An he oa Pain Habe aes The amount of taxes 
a) Payable under these 
iT rates is reduced by 
, 331s percent for 
i incomes of the years 
ae 1942, 1943 and 1944 
; - administrative ac- 
; tion the reduction was], 
° increased to 50% ee} k 


' Massachueetts®...|Harned income] 1-- 
¥ ‘ and annuities | 3 
Capital gains 


Interest & divi- 
dends 


6 


1943 
optional 
return is 


incomes. 
simplified 
available 


sists only of salary, 
wages, compensation) 
for personal services 
or dividends, interest: 
and annuities not in 
excess of $100. 
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fo rates 


nee eeee 1,000 i 

1- 2,000 | 2 

2,001- 3,000 | 3 

1- 4,000 | 4 

4,001- 5,000 | 5 

ee eenee 4,000 | 4 
4,001- 7,000 | 2 

ys 7,001-10,000 | 3 
BOUL. Seems << First 1,000 | I 
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Average 


tax rate 
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} 10,000-15,000 
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is spouse’s 


a ae 
with Income Taxes and Rates 


Percentage 


1.5-Less $5 
2 -Less 15 


property 


$10,001-$15, 000. e os #500 
Seat ni ,500. ‘ ; 
ee de cathnee, mother or grandparent, the taxpayer may take a deduction of 3 


a aes exemption of $2,000 on earned income, 


of 
) husband or 
salt pa oen dices not exceed $1,000 and whose income together 


Shot exceed $1,500 may have an exemption of 


Personal Exemp. | 


Married | Credit 


i 
Applicable Per- | or head eg 
ses centage| Single lof family|*°* sp 
rates. |— —_—— exe 
and = ents 
Special rates or 
features 
First levied in 1942, 
applies to all succeeds 4 
< ng years 
5,001- 7,000 | 6 for . 
7,001- 9,000 | 7 (1,000) | 
9,001-12,500 Sen Pe ete ie 
12'500-20,000 fo 9 — 4 |..c ic cass dosbe saan be 
Over 20,000 | 20...) |.....2.. 5] tees 
10,001-15,000 4 1,000 
15,001-25,000 |) 65>. [.aeaws. eca]ascceek an emnannn sl 
Over 25,000 Oi da cada ope |e eects ‘ 
3,001- 5,000 |2.5—$30 1,000 4 
5,001-' 7,000 13. = S58}... weds ily asked oe 
7,001- 9,000 13:5 —. SO). Se oats a eee : 
9 4 =135) 0... licks Ss eenos eee ag 
6,000 | 3 a 
5,000 Bi AP iin Ga ee ' 


‘00 
~ ..|interest from sayings 
a. ./depositsexempt_-_—- |....... 

20,001-100,000; 3 
Over 100,000} 4 


lyst J been extended to 


jCapital gains taxed 
at one-half the regu-' 
lar rates. Income of 
unincorporated busi-! 
nesses, 4 percent — 
6,001-10,000 6 1,000 
Over 10,000 7 


6,001- 8,000 
8,001-10, 


2/001- 3,000 '| 5 800° “|” 1,500 
3,001- 4,000 6 Contingent upon ap-|...... 
Over 4,000 7 ‘proval by _the elec-| 


itorate in November, 
- 1944, of the sales tax 
imposed by the, 1943 
legislature, the rates 
in top brackets are to 
be reduced as eee 

Or 


4,001- 6,000 4 
Over 6,000 5 . 
Dividends from corporations at le 
the property of ich is 
peso taxation et or ia Fi 


4, 


4,000 


able for ad_ 
pet. / 
- 00 


Over 


Ste 
ple to 1943 and 1944. ue 


Permanent rates are: ist $5,000, 
$15,001-$20,000, 4%; $83 000, 


$20,001-$25,000, 5%; over, $25,000, 


in addition toa a 
Wife and a credit for each dependent Of, 


$1,000 on his property income. 


4 


560 United States—State Sales Taxes 


| 
_ $1,500 and $3,000 respectively. { ig 


Alabama....| Retail sales x 2 bq? eto eiall iy faints ne 
2 P ......|/Manufacturing, preparation 
Arizona ae General sales Qi Mal ae ee 2 1 gale of seriecitaralt andi 
¢ cultural products, slaughtel 
animals for food, sales of fee 
- i poultrymen or stock mer 
own use, 14 %; extracting, | 
cessing, printing and pub 
ing, contractors, adverti 
transportation, 1%: hotelss 
‘garages, credit and collem 
{ , | agencies, 2%. 3 | 
‘Arkansas®..| Retail sales/ |....] 2 22 2 2 2* |Printing and photography, | 
California...| Retail sales x 2h 21% % 
Rito AY eet sales x ae oe 
inois oP tail sales a 8 R ? 
1S. i Vy ‘ All other income, 1%, except # 
Indiana... : Gross income .}....) 44 . received from ‘wholesale 
2 ; Dlay advertising and indus 
processing which is taxabli 
4g of 1%. 
Fowa.. 2.2: Retail sales x Pee ee” ang ae 2 
Kansas..... Retail sales x 2 | 2 2 2 2 ‘ 
eg ie penn = he x itz : dy. SE A z “SES # 
echigan... etail sales x 3° Ai eS Apia ec anne ee 7 zl 
: ipts.| x 28 | Be PE, ele SNA 2 | 2 |Wholesaling, 34%; manufacg 
Melcaippl -| Gross receipt | ing, +4-1% contractors] 9% | 
see | tracting, 2-21 %; all otheri: 
nesses and professions not spi 
’ 2 ‘ | fically exempted, 2%. : 
Missouri....| Retail sales a 2 2 2 2 2 % ; { 
New Mex...| Gross receipts |’ x 212 qi 2 2 2  |Wholesaling, 14 % ;extracting 
{ or 2%; processing and ma 
: | facturing, 44 or 14%; con 
tors, 2%; transportation, 
4 estate commissions, factet 
agents, brokers, advertisi 
personal and professional | 
f | vices, 2%. 
No. Car.13,.| General sales | x 3 3 SSH OPS ong Bein 4 Wholesaling, 1/20%. | 
No. Dakota.| Retail sales x “2 2 Mi | Mia 2 j 
PRODION ex: Retail sales x 3 RE | ee WA act (PRES eel ona ey +5 " | 
Oklahoma, .| Retail sales x 2 ia 2 2 21% |Printing and publishing, tr: 
3 : | portation (of passengers 
} advertising, hotel service, 
‘ storage, 2%. 
So. Dakota..| Retail sales x 2 2 2 2 2 ; y 
AStah, oss: Retail sales x 2 2 2 2 Transportation (except 
ey } state movements of fr 
and express or street 
; fares), 2%. 
Washington.| Retail sales x B12 By Uh cee aches ol Te wee 
Gross receipts |... .)> 14 thin Tair se Mating Oh tip an caele Sl Secs Wholesalers (except whol 


_. Wages and salaries of employes, interest, rents and’ dividends. 


6 lies onl to interest and dividends. j 
VAG dteitionat Gccmrotion of $1,000 is provided for a married woman wile, pees ae 
8 ‘Provision is made for reduction in taxes in case revenues exceed aes ath ‘ 
provision the Tax Commission reduced taxes for the taxable year wie y 2 es he nid name 
soecilichy is ailowes apaiont neous Tita intangities proviced tat net income derived from Bo 
oO against income 7 1 4, 

erEat thas intengities Vices matienrces $400 and $800 respectively, or intangible income does not 


d 


State Sales Taxes, Types and Rates ee 
Source: Division of Tax Research, United States Treasury Department; data are as of Aug. 1, 19 ig 


Rates on retail sales 


Use| Tan- Rates on receipts fron 
1 Auto-| Amuse-| Res- |Public ther specific sources 
en Type of tax! | tax| gible mo- | ment | tau- [Pepi Mier ete a 


pers. 7 ee | 
prop. biles | places | rants} t ; 


a 
“a faeturers, printers and publis 


W. Virginia.| Retail salests 
\ Gross income 


2 9 
XG mothe ey.G ote 65/100 |65/100) 1.3-5.2) Wholesaler, 195/1000% ; extr 
| } ing, 1.3-7.8%; manvfacturi 
39/ es contractors, + 
G 


dustrial loan companies a 
other businesses not spec : 


: exempted, 1%. 
Wyoming. ,/ Retail sales x 2 2 2° '2 


‘Type of tax: (1) Retail Sales—Imposed upon salés of tangible personal property at retail or f 
consumption. In most States applies also to admissions and restaurant- and public utility sale 
(2) General Sales—Applies to wholesaling, extractive industries and manufacturing in addition to 
at retail. (3) Gross 'Receipts—Includes sales of public services and personal and professional se 
in‘addition to transactions and receipts under a and (2). (4) Gross Income—Applies, in additi 
all transactions and receipts under (1), (2) and (3), to receipts from non-business activities suc 


‘Rates in cities or incorporated towns bordering other States same as that in adjoining State. 
Rate applies to all public utilities except transportation. " : ‘ ; 


STelephone and telegraph services, gas and electricity sales. In Illinois the rates on utilities 
imposed under a separate Act. . p 3 


"The 2% rate is applied to 98% of gross receipts. : i 

_70n gas and electricity only. . 

“Retail sales of pasteurized milk, 1%. ' 

“SNES pus ede i : 2 
;Andustrial sales receive a preferential rate of 1%. ; ff 
"Automobiles, trucks or tractors. : = : 

“Tax applies to rentals as well as sales. 

Maximum tax of $15 on a single article, 


‘ : - f ‘ “i t 


i rae’ “ —_ < 


fi 


d States—States Sales Tax; Interest Law 
oat as of 2% is applied to an automobile at 


,, Services rendered by an employee to his employ 


yplies to all public utilities exce * 
Indicates States imposing a cr tld sang 


~ 4 


State General History 


_—— 


‘ 


s, Loan Rates: Single Tax 561, . 


the time it is. transferred, used or first 


es not only to sales of tangible property, but also = apne except professional and personal 
control of the Public Service Commission and State Rood Conbulaion 


by corporations sub- 


Interest Laws and. Small Loan Interest Rates 
Department’ of Consumer Credit Studies, Russell Sage Foundation; data are as of Oct. 1, 1944 


aximum Rate 
un 


M 
(Monthly, less otherwise stated)) 


a +--+ 
SERS 1927; new act 1982...)........: 

. 1939: amended 

Cwm ens wr eseeeranececessseresesese 
Enacted 1939, suspended by petition for 
referendum, and sustained by popular 
vote in November, 1939, amended 1943 
1943; numerous earlier acts 
....{1919: frequently amended 
...| 1913; amended..... 
1925; amended 1941 
1920; amendéd 1935. 


eh ee PRE TW AOL DOGS os as teas co ok wes eae 
,|1918; new act 1917; revised 1933....... 


ro new act 1934, amended 1939 


1917; frequently amended. 


.|1912; new act 1918; amended 1943 
,|1911; frequently amended 


/ 


Mane os eays 1915: new act 1921; revised 1925; new 
act 1939 


1917; amended .......... 
1910: new act 1914: new act 1 
1939 


1915; new act 1932; amended 1941 
1911: new act 1915; frequently amended; 
new act 1943 


"11917; new act 
17; amended 


1937 
1918: 
1941 


ro aene 


1925; new act 1933. 
1927; new act 1933. 


* * 

“The Single Tax, Summary 
ert as our fundamental principle the self- 
truth enunciated in the Declaration of 
an Independence, that all men are crea 

4] and are endowed by their Creator with 
in inalienable rights. 


provemen 
should be 


Oo] t all men are equally entitled to the | of labor. 
malar mt of what God has created and To car: 


ral growth and im- | raising 


f which they, are 
itted to hold 
Yair return to all 


d enjoyme: 
t is gained by the gene 
ent of the community o 


efore, no one should be 
opportunities without 2 


‘ 


ings, is 


floors 
g and | sections. 
s is accomplished 
preserving, green teres 


ting their one Sige 
, assembling, 
ine available for use the noncu 
of the Government. 
ational Archives B 


These in 


are more 
the Gen 
of reco 


‘The building, 


‘ 


ae 


: 8% to $100; 2% on remainder 


(33 


..|38% to 
.-/3 2% 
ei 


214%, 


by the Late Henry George 


for any special privilege th 
and that that Yalue which the 


each is entitled to 
therefore, no tax shoul 


all 


county, ere miniciee! pur 
and values, 
ghd of the abolition of all other forms of dire 


and indirect taxation. 


inside of and projec 


‘There are now about 500, 
in the custody of the Archiv. 


Federal records 


ing June 30, 1942, am 


jo per annum r ait 
/10% per annum 
2\% to $100; 2% on remainder. 2% on 


7a 


all loans where security 1s insured 
% to $150; 214% on remainder 


~ 
6 


31 


6 
18 14% 


11 16% 


$% 
oe% to $100; 2 44% on remainder 


70 

3% to $150; 214% on remainder 
3% to $150; 119% on remainder plus Sie 

ee On small loans (Commission rate) 
$150;2% onremainder (Com. rate) 
ve rel et 3s Bon erence 3 
14% k on remainder; 
_after 12 months % 3 
3% to $150, 234 % on remainder, 25¢ min 
mum charge 


3 
Unsecured Joans, 3 % to $150; 2%% on 
remainder; chattel and co-maker loans, 


3% to $150; 2% on remainder; other 
special classes (Commission rate) 


13% to $100; 214% on remainder 


3% 
3% on loans of $100 or less, 234% on loans 
of more than $100 ‘ 
uae ‘per annum to $150; 30% per annum 
° 150-300; 9% per annum on remainder 
3% 


0 31,000 
6% to $100; 3% on remainder; $5 min- 
imum charge hoe 
aie plus small fee 3 
10% “per annum plus 10% fee, plus other 
charges : 
24% to $100; 2% on remainder 
3% to $150; 2% on $150-300; 
annum on remainder to $1, 
Ke % per annum,plus various fees 
Jo 
3% wo $150; 2% on remainder 
o, I 
8% per annum plus fee of 1% per month 
\2 44% to $125; 24% on remainder 


tw 


8% per 


2 46 
3%, up to $300; 1% on remainder to $500. 
minimum charge of $1 Der 
ie to $150; 214% on remainder 
36? to $100; 2% to $200; 1% on re- 
mainder (Commission rate) 


3 


us accorded to him, 
owth and im- 
community attaches to land 
the use of the community; that 
all that his labor produces; — 
d be levied on the products 


t of; the 
taken for/ 


we are in favor of 
r national, State, 

“i tax 
el 


out these principles, 
public revenues fo. 

poses by a single 
tive of improvemen 


irrespec’ 


000 cubic feet of records 
ist of the United States. 
ximately 80 percent of all 
District of Columbia that 
ld, exclusive of those of 
1 peeaar Le E ane Bara Sen ends 
cession C4 year-end~ | 
O° counted to 159,774 cubic feet. 


elude appro: 
in the 
than 50 years 0 


. 
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but a patent does not give any right to the in- 
ventor to make, use or sell his own invention if 
doing so would violate any Federal or State laws 
or the prior rights of others. ¥ 

By law a patent is granted to the inventor of 
any new and wseful art, machine, manufacture, 
or composition of matter, or any new and useful 
improvement in these classes of subject matter. 
Patents are also granted for distinct and new 
varieties of plants. An original and ornamental 
design for an article of manufacture may be 
patented, but in this case the duration of the 
patent is 344, 7, or 14 years as the inventor may 
elect. 4 

A patent is not granted upon a mere idea or 
suggestion, nor upon an invention which lacks 
utility, nor for machines that will not operate, 
particularly for alleged perpetual motion machines. 
Printed matter and methods of doing business 
are not patentable. E 

Medicines consisting of mere mixtures of known 
ingredients, or amounting to physicians’ prescrip- 
tions can not ordinarily be patented. So-called 
patent medicines are mot patented, the phrase 
“patent medicine’’ does not have the meaning that 
the medicine is patented. 

A. patent is granted only upon a regularly filed 
application, complete in all respects and the pay- 
ment of the fees required by law, and after an 
examination by the Patent Office. 

The application for patent must be made by the 
inventor, If two or more persons made the inven- 
tion jointly they must join in the application; a 
patent issued to more than one. person as in- 
ventors where only one was actually the inventor 
is invalid. If the.inventor is dead.or insane the 
application may be made by the administrator or 
executor of the estate, or by the guardian. 

An application for patent consists of a peti- 
tion, specification, ‘oath, drawings if the inven- 
tion can be illustrated, and the government filin 
fee. The petition and specification must be sign 
by the inventor, and the oath must be executed 
by the inventor. The specification must give a full 
and complete description of the invention and 
must contain a claim or claims pointing out the 
invention. The fee for filing the application is 
$30 (with $1 additional for each claim in excess 
of twenty) but is less in the case of design ap- 
plications. ‘ 

The application is examined to see if it is com- 
plete and proper in form and @ search is made 
to see if the invention is new. The patent or any 
of the-claims may be refused on the ground that 
the inyention claimed is not new or on the 
ground that the differences between what is 
claimed and what is) known in the prior art are 

-nhot sufficient to constitute a new invention. A 
patent cannot be obtained if the invention has 


United States—Patent and Trade Mark Law Summaries 


' Patent Law—Summary Of 


If the patentee notifies anyone of infringen 


. terials. 


heen described in a printed publication, o 
been in public use or on sale before the daw 
invention was made or more than one year! 
to the filing of the application. ; 
refusing 2 patent are y 
to the applicant or his attorney and opportun 
given to ask for reconsideration and 
arguments why the patent should -be granted 
or without amendment of the claims, On 
application is filed new matter ;may not be 
duced in that application by way of amend 
If the examiner persits in the rejection 
applicant may appeal to the Board of Ay! 
in the Patent Office. From an adverse de 
of the Board of -Appeals there is a further 4 
to the Court of Customs and Patent Appea 
in the alternative, the applicant may file | 
in equity-in the United States District Covi 
the District of Columbia. * a 
When two or more applications are filed a 
ing substantially the same, patentable inves 
or when an application which’ is otherwise pe 
able claims the same invention as any: 
patent, an interference proceeding is inst 
by the Patent Office to determine from evil 
which may be submitted which party is the 
inventor and should receive the patent. 
senior of the Patent Office is reviewable bil 
courts. ‘ 
When the examiner finds an application & 
able a notice is sent to the applicant and @ 
fee (except in the case of design patents) o 
same amount as the filing fee becomes due 
the patent is issued after the payment off 
fee. The rights conferred by a patent begin oi 
date it is granted; the terms “patent pend 
or “patent applied for’? have no legal si! 
cance, they merely convey the information 9 
someone has been or is attempting to 0M 
a patent. 3 Li 
The patent or an interest therein may b 
signed, either before or after it is granted. 
If a patent is infringed the patentee ma; 
in the appropriate federal court for the rece 
ef profits or damages, and an injunction. 
court can then decide the validity of the pa 


that person may ask a court to render a judgy 
on the matter. | 
A patentee may not use his patents to fox 
combination in restraint of trade in violation o 
anti-trust laws, nor may he fix resale price 
attempt to exercise control over unpatente 


_ During the war, the Commissioner of Pag 
is authorized to withhold the issuance of a 
and order the invention to be kept secret ii 
publication would be detrimental to public's 
or national defense. Likewise during the | 
a license must be obtained before an applies 
for patent can be filed in a foreign country. _ 

Pamphlet copies of the Patent Laws, the Hi 
of Practice of the United States Patent Offer 
General Information Concerning Patents, cas 
obtained from the Patent Office. | 


bats 


TRADE MARKS—THE LAW THEREON z | 


(Many of the States have their own trade-mark Jaws, which it is necessary to consult) | 


A trade-mark is a distinctive word, emblem, 
symbol, or device, or a combination of these, used 
on goods actually sold in commerce to indicate or 
identify the manufacturer or seller of the goods. 
The mark must have been used in interstate or 
foreign commerce, or in commerce with the Indian 
tribes, before an application for Tegistration can 
be filed in the Patent Office. 

A trade-mark can not be registered if it con- 
tains immoral or scandalous matter. No one, can 
register a mark including the flag or coat of arms 
or other insignia of the United States or any 
simulation thereof, or of any State or municipality 
or of any foreign nation, or of any design or pictuye 
that has been or may hereafter be adopted by any 
fraternal society as its emblem. 

Registration is prohibited of any name,, dis- 
tinguishing mark, character, emblem, colors, flag, 
or banner adopted by any institution, organization, 
club, or society which was incorporated in any 
State of the United States prior to the date of 
adoption and use by the applicant provided use by 
the organization was prior to’ use by applicant. 

No portrait of a living individual may be regis- 
tered as a trade-mark except by the written con- 
sent of the individual, nor may the portrait of any 
deceased President of the United States be regis- 
tered during the life of his widow except by written 
eae’ of the widow. ) 

No mark which is identical with that used by 
another on the same class\of goods, or so nearly 
Tesembles it as to be ely\ to cause confusion in 
trade, can be Sal Tekloa These limitations do not 

event the registration of a trade-mark merely 

use it is the name of the applicant, provided 
% is distinctively written or printed. 


| 
Any mark which has been in actual and ex 
use as a trade-mark by the applicant during th 
years next preceding February 20, 1905, ) 
registered, and such a mark when once reg’ 
may be registered when used on other rC 
the owner of the mark for one year. ~ } FI 
ee oes are not protected by the co 
Foreigners not domiciled in the U. S. must : 
for and secure registration of their trade- 
in their home countries before registration 
pected. in the United tater, ag only those wi 
: mtries give reciprocal rights t 1 
a to Sean a bide bere . . Ly 
ywnership of trade-marks is not conferre 
tegistration. The first person to use a trade : 
on merchandise acquires title thereto in 
territory where his goods are marketed. Tr: 
mark ownership rights arise under the r 
statutory common law of the States. They 
not acquired by registration or lost by failure 
obtain the registration permitted by the statu 
Owners of trade-marks having business or } 
spective business in foreign countries should as 
tain the trade-mark laws in those count: 
that they may take proper steps in time to pro 
ee nea in the United § 
8 ntia’ or 
countries. e registration in f 2 
nm agreement strengthening interna 
ulations for protection of trade-marko teed 
copyrights re signed at London on June 2. 
by delegates from 39 nations, including the U: 
States, False indication of the origin of p: 
is poeeea and more general observance ¢ 
tights of trade-mark owners is provided. 


Copyright Law of 


he copyright law provides that the application 
registratioh of any work ‘shall specity te which 
he following classes the work in which copy- 
t e een be lomee. : 
ooks including composite and cyclopaedic 
directories, gazetteers and other compila- 
; (b) periodicals, including newspapers: (c) 
ebures, sermons, addresses, prepared for oral 
livery; (d) dramatic or dramatico-musical com- 
tions; (e) musical compositions: (f) maps; (g) 
ks of art, modeis or designs for works of art: 
reproductions of a work of art; (i) drawings of 
works of a scientific or technical character; 
‘Photographs; (k) prints and pictorial illustra- 
S including prints or labels used for articles of 
handise (1) motion picture photo plays: (m) 
tion pictures other than photo-plays. 
works reproduced in copies for sale or public 
bution: 1. Publish the work with th 


| Copyright Office certificate under seal. 
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the United States 


Sonrce; An Official of the U, S/ Copyright Office 


term, the copyright shall 
ene os mein be catrades for the full 
For works not reproduced in 
a ‘ht aay 6 = aS cee et 
S (see a, b, c, below hi i 
reproduced for’ sale, fling tn Soe Caeaatand 


copies for sale: 


print: tings, 
drawings, Sculptures), or of drawings or olantie 
works of a scientific or technical character, one 
photng rants or Other identifying reproduction of the 

The statutory fee for registration of a published 
work subject to copyright is $2, This includes the 
{ For regis- 
tration of a published photograph where a certifi- 
cate is not desired the fee is $1. For drama, 
music, lectures and works of art not reproduced 


i appear on some accessible part of the 
es.”’ 2. Promptly after publication send to the 
ght Office, Library of Congress, Washington, 
two copies (or if the work is by a foreign 
en and is first published in a foreign country, 
copy only) of the best edition of the work, 
an application for registration. 
the case of books by American authors, or 
anent residents of the United States, the 
s deposited must be accompanied by an affi- 
under’ the official seal of an officer author- 
: administer oaths, “pet that the typeset- 
ig, Printing and binding of the book have been 
formed within the United States. Affidavit and 
lication forms will.be supplied by the Copyright 


of 
r 


is othe 
lanufactu’ In the case 
'@ book in the English language published abroad 
or blication in this country, an ad interim 
for four months from the day of the 
sit of the foreign copy may be secured by de- 
iting in the Copyright Office one complete ripe 
4 


in copies for sale (i. e., unpublished) the regis- 
tration fee is $1 as heretofore. For renewal of 
copyright, $1. For recording assignments $2 for 
each Copyright Office record-book page or fraction 
thereof over one-half page. 

_Copyright notices in books must be placed on the 
title page or on the page immediately following. 

The original term of copyright under existing 
U. S. law runs for 28 years. Wi one year 
prior to the expiration of the original term,’ the 
author or his widow or children, executor or the 
next of kin, may secure a renewal for a further 
term of 28 years. In case of composite works, or 
works made for hire, the proprietor may secure 
the renewal. 

Copyright in the United States may be secured 
for works of foreign authors published in foreign 
countries on compliance with the American copy- 
right law. 

Under the Commercial Print and Label Act, 
effective at the close of business June 30, 1940, the 
registration of commercial prints and labels was 
transferred from the office of the Commissioner 


t l or Testament is a final disposition of a 
r et property, to take effect after his death.e 
{ codicil is an addition or alteration in such dis- 


may be signed any day, includ- 
Yégai_ bolidays. 


A nuncupative or unwritten will is one made 
ally by 2 Boldier in active service, or by a mariner 


e at sea. A 
most of the States a will must be in writing, 
d by the testator, or by some person in 
ence, and by his direction, and attested by 
in states three) witnesses who must sub- 
a t names thereto in the presence of the 


ir. : 
f two general DRS, 
‘rst provides for outright distribution of an 


rovides for deferred distribution of 
A Af a estate until conditions are more 
1 


able. 5 
st type should provide for the appointment 
ee r; the ry for an executor and a 


execu tc r seryes only long enough to close out 
a legal eacias and turn it over to the 


he wil 


s it until such 
bution. 


Wills 


Source: General Provisions of the Laws on the Subject. : 


Funds may be left to charity outright, or in trust. 

It is the duty of an executor to tally and appraise 
the estate, pay all taxes and legal claims, sell or 
liquidate if the will so proviacs distribute the 
property, and make a final report to the court. 

Tf personal effects—clothing, furniture, paintings 
books pete, Fiagbeet ae Ate Beat 
disposed of by will, they become part. gen 
estate and may have bbe My in Le aces 

Real estate given ou @ will does not pass 
through the executor’s hands, the will in such a 
case operating as a deed. x x 

It should be stated in the will whether inherit- 
ance taxes are to be paid out of the general estate 
or deducted from the individual legacies. ? 

An executor and trustee can be given, in th 
will, the right to join in any agreement of merger, 
readjustment, exchange, or consolidation affecting 
the securities of the estate. 

An executor and a trustee can be given, in the 
will, specific authority to sell, lease, and mortgage 
real estate; he can be instructed to continue as _ 
well as to liquidate a business. 

A dower right is a widow’s right to receive during 
her be aa ang thd & all the rents and revenues 

f the husband’s lands. 

3 Dower and courtesy rights were abolished in 
New York State under a law of 1929. Husband and 
wife now have equal inheritancs rights. Not over 
one-half of an estate can be devised by the owner 


Sept. 1, 1930, in. New York State, a sur- 
ites ceatlad Who is’ disinherited under the will 


making a | 
will. 
1929, is sub- 


——s “re tie WwAY 


\ 


ee 


_ of 1924, as amended, has fixed quotas specifying 


y 


564 United States—Immigration Law 


7 Souree: 
President Roosevelt on June 3, 1941, signed an 
Executive order in connection with the Passport 


“Act of ‘May 22, 1918.. The order provides that 


non-immigrants must present unexpired passports 
or official documents in the nature of passports 
issued by the governments of. the countries to 
which they owe allegiance or other travel docu- 
ments showing their origin and identity as pre- 
scribed in regulations issued by the Secretary of 
State, and valid passports or other non-immigrant 
visas. 

Immigrants must present unexpired passports, or 
official documents in the nature of passports, issued 
by the governments of the countries to which they 
owe allegiance; or other travel documents showing 
their origin and identity, prescribed in regulations 
issued by the Secretary of State, and valid immi- 
gration visas granted by the consular officers of the 
United States in accordance with the requiréments 
of the Immigration Act of 1924 and the regulations 
issued thereunder. e 

The Secretary of State is authorized to define 
cases of emergency in which the passports and 
immigration visa requirements may be waived for 
an immigrant alien. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


The general' provisions of the Federal immigra- 
tion laws, applicable to documents and quotas, are, 
in brief, as follows: : 

American Consuls abroad are directed to examine 
the information given on questionnaires and elimi- 
nate applicants who are feeble-minded, or whose 
prison records make them inadmissible,. or who 
are otherwise excluded by law. p 

The principal United States consular officer in 
each foreign country is designated as quota-control 
officer, and it is his duty to see that the quota is 

“not exceeded. The Consular service is under the 
Department of State. : 

The President's Proclamations of April 28, 1938, 

and Feb. 8, 1944, issued under the Immigration Act 


the number of aliens who may enter the United 
States from each of the foreign countries. These 
quotas, plus the quota of fifty provided for citizens 
of the Philippine Islands, who are not citizens. of 
the United States, by section 8(1) of the Act. of 
Mareh 24, 1934, as amended, (48 Stat. 456, 48 
U. S. C. 1238) make the total number of immi- 
grants who may be admitted yearly 153,879. 

The quota does not apply to Canada, Mexico, or 
independent countries of Central and South 
America. Natives of those countries can come 
without quota. 

‘Ti an alien obtains a certificate and later changes 
his mind about emigrating, his place cannot be 
taken by another. 

The Act of March 24, 1934, granted independence 


_ to the Philippine Islands, to take effect under cer- 


_ tain conditions on May 1, 1944. Until independence 
is finally achieved. Filipinos remain American na~ 
tionals, and they are entitled to the protection of 
the United States. However, for immigration pur- 

' poses, the Philippines are regarded as a foreign 
country, and for-such purposes Filipinos who have 
not become American citizens. are regarded as 
aliens. The Islands have for each fiscal year a 
quota of 50 who may be admitted to the United 
States as immigrants. = 

Members of races ineligible to citizenship are 
excluded from entering the United States as im- 
migrants, unless they come as returning lawful 
residents, ministers, professors (including the wives 
and children under 18 years of age of ministers 
and professors), or as wives of American citizens 
who were married prior to May 26, 1924. Students 
are also admitted as immigrants, but only for 
limited periods. The racial restrictions are not 
applicable to non-immigrants who seek to come to 


‘the United States for a temporary purpose, and 


they may be permitted to enter under certain 
conditions. 


IMMIGRANTS AND NON-IMMIGRANTS 


Aliens entering the United States are divided 
into three classes, quota immigrants, non-quota 
immigrants, and non-immigrants. Only quota im- 
migrants are subject to the quota restrictions. 

A non-quota immigrant is: - 

(a) An immigrant who is the unmarried child 
under 21 years of age, or the wife, of ‘a citizen, or 
the husband of a citizen of the United States by 
@ marriage occurring prior to July 1, 1932. 

(b) An immigrant who was born in Canada, 
Newfoundland, Mexico, Cuba, Haiti. Dominican 


(An alien who is ineligible to citizenshiyi 
who is a person of as much as one-half Chi 
blood and is not of as much as one-hé 
a race or races ineligible to citizenship shal 
be regarded as having the non-quota status 
scribed in paragraph (a) or paragraph (b) 
above.) i 

(c) An immigrant previously lawfully adi 
to the United States, who is returning fro 
temporary visit abroad for permanent residi 

(d) An immigrant who continuously for att 
two years immediately preceding the time oi 
application for admission to the United State 
continuously been, and seeks to enter the U 
States for the purpose of, carrying on the yo 
of minister of any ,religious denomination 
‘a professor in any college, academy, seminar) 
university, and his wife and unmarried chi 
under 18 years of age accompanying or follc 

; 


of study; 
(g) An immigtfant. who was a citizen of 
United States and also a national of a ‘fo 
state, who lost his citizenship in the U4 
States under section 401(c) of the Nationalit; 
of 1940 (54 Stat. 1169; 8 U.S. C. 801(c)) and 
claims that he is entering the United States 
the purpose of reacquiring his citizenship. i 
(Paragraphs (c), (d), (e), (f), and (gy 
to an immigrant regardless of his race.) : 
A non-immigrant is: “4 4 
(1) An accredited official of a foreign gow 
ment recognized by the Government of the U4 
States, his family, attendants, servants, andi 
ployees; i. \ 
(2) An alien visiting the United States | 
porarily as a tourist or temporarily for busine 
pleasure; . ¥ 
(3) An alien in continuous transit thro’ 
United States; Af 
(4) An alien lawfully admitted to the U2 
States who later goes in transit from one pa 
the United States to another through foreig 
tiguous territory. a4 
(5) A bona fide alien seaman serving as suc 
a vessel arriving at a port of the United” 
and seeking to enter temporarily the United Sé 
solely in the pursuit. of his calling as a seaman) 
(6) An alien-entitled to enter the United 
solely to carry on trade between the United 
and the foreign state of which he is a nati 
under and‘in pursuance of the provisions | 
tteaty of commerce and navigation, and 
and his unmarried children under twenty-o1 
of age, if accompanying or following to join — 
A quota immigrant is any other than ae | 
quota immigrant or a non-immigrant. 1 


ay | 


EXCLUDABLE CLASSES Al 
The following classes of aliens are excluded 
admission into the United States: b &e} 


(1) All idiots, imbeciles, feeble-minded per 
epileptics, insane persons; persons of constitut 
psychopathic inferiority; persons with chroni 
coholism; pawpers; professional beggars, v: 
persons afflicted with tuberculosis in any 1 
with a loathsome or dangerous, contagious 
persons who are found to.be and are cert: 
the examining surgeon as being mentally d 
or physically defective to an extent affecting 
to earn a living;-persons who have Been co} 
of or admit the commission of offenses invo 
ancig Ke eet polygamists. : q 

narchists,-or persons who b e 
advocate the overthrow by force or aoe 
Government of the United States or of all fo: 
law or who disbelieve in or are opposed f 
ganized government, or who advocate the ¢ 
sination of public officials, or who advocat 
teach the unlawful destruction of property: 


Republic, Canal Zone, or an independent co 

of Central or South America, and his gy et 
his unmarried children under 18 years of age, if 
accompanying or following to join him; also an 
immigrant. who is the wife, or child under 18 
years of age, born elsewhere than in one of the 
countries named in this paragraph, coming to the and who may again seek admission 


' from the date of such a ion, 
to. thelr re-embarkation at B Sekon poe 
t to be admitted from {reign con. 


ot 
es: 


charge and are otherwise eligible. 

Unless otherwise provided for by existing 

, and with certain exceptions the so-called 
ellow Races. 

(5) Aliens who have been arrested and deported 

ree of law, as distinguished from persons 
luded and deported, regardless of when such 

@portation occurred. He cannot land even as a 

Bere: except to go to a hospital. Such aliens, 
wever, may be given permission by the Attorney 
meral to reapply for admission after they have 

hained out of the United States for at least one 
from the date of deportation. 

aliens over 16 years of age who cannot read. 

English language or some other language or 

. including Hebrew or Yiddish, are excluded, 
the following exceptions: 
) Persons who are physically incapable of 


ia S grandm 
wed daughter, who, if otherwise admissible, 


A person applying for a passport, or for the 
yal or amendment of a passport, should name 
‘countries he intends to visit and the object of 
visit to each country. Passports may be issued 
preign countries by American consular officers 
an outlying ——— of the United States 

chief executive. 
S provided by reciprocal agreements, non- 
migrant visa fees have been waived as between 
United States and Argentina, the Bahama 
nds, Barbados, Belgian Congo, Bermuda, Brazil, 
2, Colombia, Casta Rica, Cuba, the Domini- 
ublic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Finland, 
nd, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Iceland, 
), Liberia, Liechtenstein, Mexico, 

,_ Newfoundland, 


2; Irag, $2; Ireland (Eire), $2; N 
; Sweden, $1.25; Union of South Africa, 


above does not include those countries 
h which waiver or reduction agreements have 
concluded which are temporarily in suspension 
use Of a state of war or conditions arising out 
e present conflict. 
son who is entitled to receive a "arg oe if 
ted States, must submit a written 
ation made before a clerk of the Federal 
or a State court wr gape to na 
S agent. 
lication must be ac- 
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documentary 

t mist be required 
citizen having 
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CA adniltted whether such relative can read 


or 4 

«c) Pers seeking admission to avoid religious 
persecution in the country of their last permanent 
residence. 

(d) Persons previously residing here who were 
lawfully admitted, resided continuously therein for 
5 years, and return thereto, within 6 months from 
the date, of their departure. : 

(e) Persons in transit through the United States. 

(f) Persons lawfully admitted and who later go 
in transit through foreign contiguous territory 
(the period an alien may remain in foreign con- 
tiguous territory while in transit under this ex- 
emption shall be limited to 60 days; an alien may 
leave and enter at the same port and still be in 
transit_within the meaning hereof). 

(g) Exhibitors and employees of fairs and ex- 
positions authorized by Congress. ; 

Skilled labor, if otherwise admissible, may ‘be 
imported if labor of like kind unemployed cannot 
be found in this country. 

The provisions of law applicable to contract 
labor shall not be held to exclude professional 
actors, artists, lecturers, singers, nurses, ministers, 
professors, persons belonging to ary recognized 
learned profession, or domestic servants. 

Violations of the immoral-women clause are 
punishable, on conviction, by imprisonment up to 
ten years and a fine up to $5,000. Violations of the 
contract-labor clause are purfishable, on conviction, 
by $1,000 fine in each case and (or) imprisonment 
up to two years. Violations of the Anarchist clause 
earry prison up to five years. bn 

ALIEN REGISTRATION 

On June 28, 1940, a law was enacted requiring \ 
the registration and fingerprinting of all aliens, 
Those entering the United States on and after 
August 27, 1940, are required to be registered and 
‘fingerprinted before or at the time.of entry, or 
within thirty days after entry, if they desire to 
remain in the United States more than-29 days. 


Passport Regulations 
Source: United States Department of State 


ae a fee for his services in connection there- 


A person born in the United States in a place 
where official records of birth were kept af the 
time o* his birth must submit with the application 
a birth certificate under the seal of the official 
custodian of birth records, A certificate must show 
the date and place of birth and that the record 
was made at the time of birth or shortly thereafter. 
If a birth certificate is not obtainable, that fact 
should be shown, and the application should be ~ 
supported by a baptismal certificate or a certified 
copy of the record of baptism under the seal of; the 
chureh in which the applicant was baptized, giv- 
ing the date and place of birth, the date of bap- 
tism, and the date on which the record of baptism 
was made. A baptismal certificate must show that 
the baptism occurred within a short time after 
the date of birth. If birth and baptismal cer- 
tificates are not obtainable, an affidavit of the 
parent or of the physician, nurse, or midwife who ~ 
attended the birth, or the affidavit of a reputable 
person having sufficient knowledge to be able to 


testify as to the place and date of the applicant’s’ ~ 


birth may be accepted. 

In the case of a person born abroad prior to noon 
E.S.T. May 24, 1934, whose father was at the time 
a citizen and had previously resided here before 
the birth of his child, his application should be 
accompanied by evidence of his father’s American 
citizenship. . 

Persons born abroad after May 24, 1934, and prior 
to Jan. 13, 1941, of an American mother or father 
who had previously resided here may submit evi- 
dence of the citizenship of either of their parents. 
A child born abroad after Jan. 13, 1941 of parents 
one of whom is a citizen of the United States and 
the other of whom is an alien must show that pe : 


outl ossessions for a period or periods to 
ing ESE res between the ages of 13 and 21 years. 
A naturalized citizen must transmit his certificate 
of naturalization, with his application. It will be 
returned to him after inspection. He must state in 
his spleen when i emigrated, where he has 
since $ arriva. 

pees he was naturalized, and that_he is the iden- 


of her husband. 
A person who is a national of the United States, 
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but not°a citizen thereof, must state that he owes 
allegiance to the United States and that he does not 
acknowledge allegiance to any other government, 
- and must submit evidence in support of his claim. 
Under the Act of May 16, 1932, passports are 
valid for two years from date of issue unless. limited 
to a shorter period, but may be renewed for a 
- period of two years upon payment of a fee of $5. 
* Passports will be issued by consuls abroad to the 
classes of persons mentioned below: 

(a) To native citizens, to whom departmental 

passports have been issued ‘or who have been in- 
cluded in departmental passports subsequent to 
Jan 3, 1918, and to native citizens who are iden- 
tified by service passports. A i 

(b) To native and naturalized citizens, whose 
registration at a consulate is valid at the time 
when the application for a passport is filed. 

+(e) To citizens not included in the classes 
named above, in certain emergency cases. 

There are certain instances, such as those men- 
tioned below, in which consuls are not allowed to 
issue passports, unless specifically authorized by 
the Department of State: i ae : 

‘Sy Persons who claim American citizenship, 
but who have never established their claims or 
whose claims are open to doubt. This class will 
jnelude, among others: ne 

1; Those persons who claim citizenship by~birth 
in the U. S. and who adduce evidence in proof of 
their claims, which a aites verification. 

‘2, Those who claim citizenship by birth but whe 

;possess dual nationality and whose claims are of 
doubtful validity. ; 

‘A fee of $1 is charged for executing all appli- 
cations for passports. 


The Department of State has ruled that, d! 
the present émergency, 


tion for such use. Under the new regulat: 
before the Department of State wil vee 


the imperative necessity for traveling. It 
templated by the new regulations to restric” 
use of passports only to those who can shi 


them validated for future use and persons ~ 
to obtain new passports are urged to submit 
applications at least 30 days in advance of 
expected sailing. 7 
The Department of State on June 24, 
adopted a new procedure as to visa applicat 


migration visas and for nonimmigrant vis 
the Department of State for preliminary exam 
tion before they are given final consideratiog 
the consuls. F i 


: Loss of Nationality, Act of 1940 


Department of Justice 


Source: United States 


SEG. -401. A person who’is a national of the 
United States, whether by birth or naturalization, 
shall lose his nationality by: 

(a) Obtaining naturalization in a foreign state, 
either upon his own application or through the 
naturalization of a. parent having legal custody of 
such person: Provided, however, That nationality 
shall not be lost as the result of the naturalization 
of.a parent unless and until the child shall have 
attained the age of 23 years without acquiring 
permanent residence in the United States: Provided 
further, That a person who has acquired foreign 
nationality through the naturalization of his par- 
ent or parents, and who at the same time is a 
citizen of the United States, shall, if abroad and 
he has not heretofore expatriated himself as an 
American citizen by his own voluntary act, be 

‘permitted within two years from the effective date 
of his Act to return to the United States and take 
up permanent residence therein, and it shall be 
thereafter deemed that he has elected to be an 
American citizen. Failure on the part of such per- 

. ‘son to so return and take up permanent residence 
in the United States during such period shall be 
deemed to be a determination on the part of such 
person to discontinue his stats as an American 
citizen, and such person shall be forever estopped 
by. such failure from thereafter claiming such 
American’ citizenship; or 
_ (b) Taking an oath or making.an affirmation or 
oe formal declaration of allegiance to a foreign 
state: or .- 

, fc) Entering, or serving in, the armed forces of 

a orelpa. state unless expressly authorized by the 
laws of the United States, if he has or acquires 

the nationality of such foreign state; or 

'-' (a) Accepting, or performing the duties of, any 

office, post, or employment under the government 
of a foreign state or political subdivision thereof for 


which only nationals of such state are eligible; or | 


(e) Voting in a political election in a foreign state 
or participating in an élection or plebiscite to 
‘determine the sovereignty over foreign territory; or 

f) Making a formal renunciation of nationality 
before a diplomatic or consular officer of the United 
States in a foreign state, in such form as may be 
prescribed by the Secretary of State; or 

(g) ehcp the military or naval forces of the 
United States in time of war, provided he is con- 
victed thereof by court martial and as the result 
of such conviction is dismissed or dishonorably 
discharged from the service of such military or 
nayal forces; Provided, That notwithstanding loss 
of nationality of citizenship or civil or political 
rights under the terms of this or previous Acts 
by reason’ of desertion committed in time of war, 
restoration to active duty with such military, or 
naval forces in time of war or the reenlistment or 
‘induction of such a person in time of war with 
‘permission of competent military-or naval author- 
ity, prior or subsequent to the effective date of this 
Act, shall be deemed to have the immediate effect 

_ of restoring such nationality or citizenship and all 
civil and political rights heretofore or hereafter 
so lost and of removing all civil and political 
disabilities resulting therefrom; or 


(h) Committing any act of treason agains 
attempting by force to overthrow or bearing : 
against the United States, provided he is cony’ 
thereof by a court martial or by a court of « 
petent jurisdiction. Rei 

SEC. 402. A national of the United Sta 
was born in the United States or who was bow 
any place outside of the jurisdiction of the Um 
States of a parent who was born in/ the Uy 
States, shall be presumed to have expatria’ i 
self under subsection (c) or (d) of. section | 
when he shall remain for six months or lo 
within any foreign state of which he or eith 
his parents shall have been a national accordizi 
the laws of such foreign state, or within any’ 
under control of such foreign state, and such & 
sumption shall exist until overcome whether on 
the individual has returned to the United Sti 
Such presumption may be overcome on the pr 
tation of satisfactory evidence to a diplomat 
consular officer of the United States, or. ta 
immigration officer of the United States, © 
such rules and regulations as the Depa 
State and the Department of Justice jointly 
scribe. However, no such presumption shall 
with respect to/any officer or employee of? 
United States while serving abroad as such ¢ 
or employee, nor to any accompanying me 
his family. ; Fy 

SEC. 403. (a) Except as provided in subsedt 


(g) and (h) of section 401, no national 
patriate himself, or be expatriated, under 
section while within the United States or ani 
its outlying possessions, but expatrintionan 
result from the performance within the Un 
States ov any of its outlying possessions of am 
the aces cr the fulfillment of any of the con 
specifiea.in t section if and when the nati 
thereafter takeS up a residence abroad. w 
(b) No national under’18 years of age can 
patriate himself under subsections (b) to (g). 
clusive, of jsection 401. j a - 
SEC. 404. A person who has become a ni 
by naturalization shall lose his nationality 
(a) Residing for at least 2 years in the te: 
of a foreign state of which he was former 
natioral or in which the place of his birth is 
nationality of such coreg sats by ope 
such fore ratio: 
the taw thereof; am gn state by operatio: 
Res: g continuously for 3 years: ir 
territory of a foreign state of whiclt he Wi 
merly a nationai or in which the place of his 
is situated, except as provided in sectior 
hereof. 
other! forelen atater execpt ne proulgecins 
state; except as prov SE 
406 hereof. ~ PE ae 
SEC. 405. Section 404 shall have no app 
Oy anc recites WEeoed ; F 
a .o resides abroad in- the employmen 
uc the orders of the Government of the 
ates; ; 1 ‘ % 
(b) Who is receiving compensa: fron 
Government of the TInited ee ae 


7 


On account of disability inturred in its 


uC. 406. Subsections (b) and (c) of section 
ll have no ri aeons toa siete ce 
&) Who shall have resided in the United States 
less than twenty-five years subsequent to his 
turalization and shall have attained the age of 
i LE when the foreign residence is 
(b) Whois residing abroad upon the date of the 
aoe of this Act, or who is thereafter sent 
ad, and resides abroad temporarily solely or 
cipally to represent a bona fide American 
cational, scientific, philanthropic, religious, 
mercial, financial, or business organization, 
@ving its principal office or place of business in 
ihe United States, or an international agency of 
i Official character in which the United States 
icipates, for which he receives a substantial 
ensation; 
BG Who is residing abroad on account of ill 


ealt r 
(da) Who is residing abroad for the ‘purpose of 
uing studies of a specialized Speaueves OF at- 
ding an institution of learning of a grade above 
of a preparatory school, provided that such 
residence does not exceed five years: 
~(€) Who is the wife, husband, or child under 
enty-one years of age of, and is residing abroad 
or the purpose of being with, an American citizen 
e@ or parent who is residing abroad for one of 
Objects or causes specified in section 405 or 
; ctions (a), (b), (c), or (d) hereof; 
(f) Who was born in the United States or one 
| its outlying possessions, who originally had 
ican nationality, and who, after having lost 
mich nationality through marriage to an alien, 


ae it; 
‘%g) Who is the wife, husband, or child under, 


ty-one years of age of, and is residing abroad 
‘the purpose of being With a spouse or parent 
is an American national by birth and such 
I or parent during minority for a period or 
totaling ten years has resided in \the 
ted States; 

+ (h) Who is a veteran of the Spanish-American 
, or of the World War, his wife, minor chil- 
, or dependent parenis. 

SEC. 407. 


A person having American nationality, 
is a minor and is residing in a foreign state 
or under the legal custody of a parent who 
American nationality under section 404 of 


of 23 years without having acquired permanent 
lence in the United States. 


Amendment to the Law 


| October 16, 1941, Congress amended Section 
of the Nationality Act of 1940 by extending the 
during which nationality shall not be lost 
Sections 404 and 407 from one year to two 
ars, and by extending the time during which to 
come the presumption of loss of citizeriship 
der Section 2 of the Act of March 2, 1907, from 
year to two years. 


Source: United States 
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‘or naval forces of the United States is 
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The Act of Oct. 9, 1942, added another 

+ oy exte’ 
of two years, so that the total period of rae 
permitted before loss of nationality will become 
operative is four years from the effective date of 
the Nationality Act of 1940, or Oct. 14, 1944. : 

The procedure applies to the cases of all aliens 
seeking permanent residence, temporary entry, or 
transit to a foreign destination, except native- 
born citizens of independent countries of the 
Western Hemisphere, certain British subjects, of- 
ficials of foreign governments, and seamen, where 
cases are subject to a different procedure. 

The procedure with respect to applicants for 
any type of visas requires the submission to the 
Department of State of a Biographical Statement 
on.Form BC, together with two affidavits of sup- 
port and sponsorship. : 

The names of children under 18 years old may 
be included in forms covering an accompanying 
parent. The affidavits on parts C of Form BC A 
must be prepared by American citizens or by Ae 
aliens lawfully admitted into the United States . i 
for permanent residence. Part B of Porm BC a 
should also be submitted by American citizens or RY 
by aliens lawfully admitted for permanent resi- y 
dence, if possible. 5 

_ The forms referred to are prescribed by regula- 
tion and will be furnished upon request addresset 
to the Visa Division, Department of State, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. The forms must be fully completed 
by typewriter and signed. Substitute documents 
will not be accepted in lieu of any of the forms 
listed. The corroboratory documents and evidence 
referred to in the forms must be Submitted with 
the forms. , . 

When all of the required forms and supporting 
documents have been assembled, completely filled 
out by typewriter and signed they should be sent 
to the Wisa Division, Department of State, Wash- 
ington/25, D. C., in an envelope 36 addressed. 

The’ cases will be considered in proper turn. by 
Interdepartmental Committees acting in an ad~ 
yisory capacity with reference to the national 
defense program. 

After examination of each case in the Depart- 
ment an appropriate communication will be sent to 
the consul concerned for further consideration of 
the case. The consul will advise the alien appro- 
priately regarding his case and the procedure to be 
followed in making formal applica vides for a visa. 
In a case givep preliminary approval by a consul, | 
the visa will not be granted until satisfactory evi-- 
dence is submitted to show that the alien will be 
able to proceed to the United States within the 
periud of the validity of the visa and in this con- 
nection that-he has transportation reservations and 
reasonable expectation of obtaining an exit tt 
and transit visas to the port of embarkation. 

When the cases are referred to the consuls the 
interested gyro will be notified immediately. As 
cases will be considered and action taken by the 
consuls under the law strictly according to the 
facts of the cases, special consideration may not 
be accorded.and should not_be requested. 

The President’s ae igre d Committee on Political 
Refugees, 122 E. 22nd St., New York, N. ¥., has 
volunteered to act in an advisory liaison capacity -~ 
between the social service organizations offering | 
their services to sponsors and the Department of 
State. ' ’ ‘ 


service of the petitioner in the yhilitary or naval 
forces of the United States shall be proved by 
affidavits, forming part of the petition, of at least _ 
two citizens of the United States, members or 
former members during the present war of: the 
military or naval forces of the noncommissioned or 
warrant officer grade or higher (who may be the 
witnesses described in clause (1) of this proviso) 
or by a duly authenticated copy of the record of 
the executive department having custody of the 
record of petitioner’s service, showing that the 
titioner is or was during the present war a mem~ 
a5 serving honorably in such armed forces, and 
(3) the petition shall be filed not later than one 
year after the termination of the effective period 
of those titles of the Second War Powers Act, 1942, 
aot eee ne eorrene period as specified in the 4 
t e thereof. ‘ ae 
The petitioner may be naturalized immediately if ~ 
rior to the filing of the petition the petitioner and. 
the witnesses required by the foregoing proviso 
shall have appeared before and been examined by 
a representative of the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service. } 
Section 702. During the present war, any person 
entitled to naturalization under section 701 of this 
ct, who while serying honorably in nen re ; 
the jurisdiction of any court authorized to natural- 
fea aioe. may be naturalized in accordance with | 
all the applicable provisions of section 701 without 
appearing before a naturalization court. > 


\ 
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The petition for naturalization of any petitioner 
under this section shall, he made and sworn to 
before, and filed with, a representative of the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service desicnated by 
the Commissioner or a Deputy Commissioner, 

which designated representative is hereby author- 
ized to receive such petition in behalf of the Ser- 
vice, fo conduct hearings thereon, to take. testi- 
mony concerning any matter touching or in any 
way affecting the admissibility of any such peti- 
tioner for naturalization, to call witnesses, to ad- 


ship: Provided, That the record of 
ceedings 


Source: United States 


“Under the Act approved Oct. 14, 1940, effec- 
tive January 13, 1941, the following persons are 
me considered nationals and citizens of the United 
\ States at birth. ‘ 
Sec. 201. The following shall be nationals and 
citizens of the United States at birth: 

; (a) A person born in the United States and sub- 
ea ject to the jurisdiction thereof; . 
(b) A‘ person born in the United States to a 
member of an Indian, Eskimo, Aleutian, or other 
aboriginal tribe: Provided, That the granting of 
¢itizenship under this subsection shall not in any 
peaer eval er ees eee the right of such 
person to tribal or other property, i 

(ce) A person born outside of the United States 
and its outlying possessions of parents both of 
whom are citizens of the United States and one of 
whom has resided in the United States or one of 
as outlying possessions, prior to the birth of such 
person; H ‘ 

(a) A person born outside of\ the United States 
and its outlying possessions of parents one of whom 
is a citizen of the United States who resided in the 
United States one of its outlying possessions 
prior to the birth of such person, and the other of 
bg isa national, but not a citizen of the United 

ates; ' 

(e) A person born in an outlying possession of the 
United States of pareats one of whom is a citizen 
of the United States who resided in, the United 
States or one of its outlying possessions prior to 
' the birth of such person; \ 

(4) A child of unknown parentage found in the 
United States, until shown not to have been born 
in the United States; y 

(g) A person born outside the United States and 
its outlying possessions of parents one of whom is 
a citizen of the United States who, prior to the 
birth of such person, has, had ten years’. residence 
in the United States or one of its outlying posses- 
sions, at least five of which were after attaining 
the age of sixteen years, the other being-an alien: 
Provided, That, in order to retain such citizenship, 
the chiid-must reside in the United States or its 
outlying possessions for a period or peripds totaling 
five years between the ages of thirteen and twenty- 
one years: Provided further, That, if the child has 
not taken up a residence in the United States or 
its outlying possessions by the time he reaches the 
age of sixteen ‘years, or if he resides abroad for 
.. such a time that it becomes impossible for him to 
complete the five years’ tesidence in the United 
States or its outlying possessions before reaching 
the age of twenty-one years, his American citizen- 
ship shall thereupon cease. 

The preceding provisos shall not.apply to a child 
born abroad whose American parent is at the time 
of the child’s birth residing abroad solely or prin- 
cipally in the employment of the Government of 
the United States or a bona fide Américan, educa- 
tional, scientific, philanthropic, religious, commer- 


é 


_ President, and all civil officers of the United States 
gre liable to impeachment for ‘‘treason, bribery, or 
other high crimes and misdemeanors,”’ and, on 
conviction, shall be renjoved from office, 

The House of Representatives has the sole power 
of impeachment... The Senate has the sole power 
to try all impeachments. When sitting for that 
purpose the members are on oath or affirmation. 

Judgment in cases of impeachment does not ex- 
tend further than to removal from office, and dis- 
qualification to hold and enjoy any office of honor, 
trust, or profit under -the United States; 

Impeachments to date have been: 

(1) William Blount, one of the first two Senators 
from Tennessee, accused of treason and sedition, 
in having plotted to aid Great Britain in wresting 
Florida and the Louisiana territory from Spain. 
The Senate; 25 to 1, expelled Blount, July 8, 1797. 
The House, ae aa 1 aa impeached him, and the 

a 


site the Constitution, the President, Vice 


* 


impeachment gan Dec. 17, 1798. 
counsel said the Senate had lost jurisdiction wae 
it expelled Blount. The Senate, agreed to that 


view of the case, and dismissed the impeachment. 
(2) John Pickering, Judge of the District court 


. . Law Defining United States Nationals and Citizens 


Impeachments in United States History 4 
Source: Official Government Records 


Department of Justice 


202. 
or after April 11, 1899, 


zens of the United States at birth: aq 
(a) A pérson born in an outlying possession 
the United States of parents one of whom is 


national, but not a citizen, of the United States: 
_. (b) A person born outside the United States 2 
its outlying possessions of parents both of whomd 
nationals, but not citizens, of the United Sta 
and have resided in.the United States or one of | 
outlying possessions prior to the birth of su 


Tson; os | 
(c) A child of unknown parentage found in | 
outlying possession of the United States, m 
shown hot to have been born in such outlyil 


2 The provisions of Section 201, st 
sections (c), (d), (e), and (g), and section 20 
subsections (a) and (b), hereof apply, as of ti 
date of birth, to a child born out of wedlock, pip 
vided the paternity is established during minori‘ 
by ge eb don or adjudication of a compete: 
court. x) 
_In the absence of such legitimation or adju 
tion, the child, whether born before or after /t) 
effective date of this Act, if the mother had +} 
nationality of the United States at the time of t, 
child’s birth, and had eeuas resided in_ 
United States or one of its outlying possess 
shall be held to have acquired at birth her nai 
ality status. >| 


for New Hampshire; impeached 1803 for drunke: 
ness and disregard of the terms of the anaes 
tea earce ae hinge ss 1804; vote 19 guilty, 

: ct, ; i } 
from omnee. aie guilty; punishment, mee | 

amuel Chase, Associate Justice. of + 
Supreme Court of the United States; impeame 
1804 for misconduct at trials of persons ¢ , 
with breach of the Sedition Law; trial Nov. < 


(6) Andre 
States, opepchad 20m usurpation of the law, 


demeanors; eve 
ay 26, 1868; vote, guilty, 35, nat guilty 


verdict, acquittal. : $5 Rea 


® a: me - oo _ Te A We 


ap ey pi Sage "8 hee) es “4 ~. 7 8 ss . ae + eae 
PP aise . P “¥ 
ark w _ eo ees 
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William W. Belknap, Secretary of War, im- | East. Dist., Il. The House, April 1, 1 
ed for accepting bribes; trial, April 5 to Aug. | impeachment. He resigned. sa eben Swann 
A question as to jurisdiction was raised; (12) Harold Louderback, U. S. District Judge, 
t ita at San Francisco. It was charged that he had 
Charles Swayne, Judge of the District Court | profited pecuniarily by the appointment of re- 
orida; impeached 1905 for misconduct in | ceivers and had shown favoritism. The Senate, on” 
trial Feb. 6 to Feb. 27, 1905; vote, 55 gvilty, | May 24, 1933, voted on the indictment, and he 

it guilty: verdict acquittal. was acquitted. / 
iGommerce Court, was impeached duly 111012, | Southern Florida, “He tad’ been lomeeesheg’ on 

@ Co ‘ uly 11, , | Southern Florida. e ha een impeac 
| articles charging him with corrupt collusion rane auto 


, C charges as to financial transaction growing out of - 

coal mine owners and railroad officials while | or associated with fees allowed to lawyers. There "th 

Office. Verdict, guilty; removal from office. were 7 counts, on 6 he was acquitted, on the , 
(40) United States District Judge, Alston G.} seventh he was voted guilty, 56 to 28, and the 

ayton, of West Virginia, was impeached, June 12, | Senate on April 17, 1936, removed him from + 


proceedings abandoned March 3, 1915. 


office, after having, by 76 to 0, voted not toextend . - — 
(ii) George W. English, U. S. District Judge, 


the punishment to disqualification to hold office. 


* United States Pension Statistics 


Source: Veterans Administration 4 

By Executive Order of July 21, 1930, the Veterans’ | bined organization is known as the Veterans’ Ad- | | 
eau, the Bureau of Pensions, and the National | ministration under the direction of Brig. Gen. 

ome for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, were con-| Frank T, Hines, formerly Director of the Vet- 

fidated in accordance with the Act of Congress, | erans’ Bureau, now Administrator of Veterans 

royed July 3, 1930, by the President. The com- | Affairs. { 


A Pe Re Sern a meee ae 


Soldiers | Widows ; Tot. on | Fotal Disb.|| Year | Soldiers | Widows | Tot. on | Total Disb. 
on Roll | on Roll | Pen. Roll|for Pension|} (Fis’l)| on Roll | on Roll | Pen. Roll|for Pension 
No. ~ No. No. Dollars - No, No. No. Dollars 
415,654 | 122,290 | 537,944 | 106,093,850/|1922...| 430.942 | 341,437 | 772,379 | 377,158,125 ; 
241,019 | 993,529 | 138,462,130 23...| 436,776 | 341,404 | 778,180 | 388,606,769 Pia 
997,735 | 138,531,483 24...| 427,153 | 335,394 | 762,547 | 345,489,769 . | 
60,003 | 999,446 | 137,504,267 ...| 456,530 | 333,609 | 790,139 | 346,748,069 } 
996,545 | 137,759,653 5...| 472,623 | 334,465 | 807,088 | 372,281,487 
994,762 | 141,093,571 ...| 489,805 | 326,575 | 886,380 | 403,629,677 
998/441 | 141,142,861| 516,566 | 317,798 | 834,364 | 410,765,338 
985,971 | 139,000,288 | ..| 525,961 | 306,003 | 831,964 | 418,820,642 
967,371 | 138,155,412) -..| 542,610 | 298,223 | 840,833 | 418,432,808 
951,687 | 153,093,086 ...| 790,782 | 289,205 |1,079,987 | 488,388, 
946,194 | 161,973,704 .| 994,351 | 283,695 |1,278,046 | 545,776,761 
921,083 | 159,974,056 | | 997,918 | 272,749 |1,270,667 | 550,559,342 
892,098 | 157,325,160 -| 581,225 | 257,630 | 838,855 | 321,376,786 
860,294 | 152,986,433 585,955 | 252,982 | 838,937 | 374,407,169 
200-| 174,171,660 eng oh Seeaay earicee Sea en 
785,239 | 172,417,546) 598,5 A : 0390, ! 
748,147 | 165,518,266 48 | 236,105 | 836,953 | 402,768,696 
7 159,155,089 602,757 | 239,674 42,431 | 416,703,868 
673,111 | 160,895,053 610,122 | 239,176 | 849,298 | 429,138,41 S 
649,497 | 180,176,694 618.926 | 237,515 | 856,441 | 433,113,953 
673,832 33,460,635 623.659 | 236,035 | 859,694 | 431,283,710 
769,543 | 316,418,029 621,572 | 238,508 | 860,080 |. 442,360,32! 
768,572 | 380,025,874 4390 | 253.689 11,068,079 | 494,931,061 


SNSIONERS ON THE ROLL, JUNE 30, 1944 OTHER VETERANS’ ADMITS a i a 


i 4 i ACTIVI } 

(1943 Figures in Parenthesis) 1 t 

ar—so : On June 30, 1944, there were 94 facilities under 
hs! tg 2 Nurses, 383 (625); | girect control of the Veterans’ Administration for ¢ 
rere a coO G = ‘and Nurses, 133,408 | hospitalization and domiciliary care of veterans 

aan S: = tad “4 391) 7 ‘ and, in addition to these, 44 hospitals of other 

ems), widows, etc-, 67, Te 4%): “widows. Governmental Agencies and 134 Civil and State 

a ~ Arya 1, G47); » | Institutions were being utilized by the Veterans 


Administration. ps 
lar with Mexico—Widows, etc., 66 (82). tal number of veterans remaining in all 
ar of 1812—Widows, etc., 1 (1). fauttiee and hospitals on June 30; 1944) wes 90m 
ilar Establishment—Soldiers, 42,987 (43,197); | ¢3 90 under hospital care and 8,647’ under domi- 
dows, etc., 13,765 (13,661). ciliary car 


f i Me 
World War I—Soldiers, service connected, 337,311 On June 30, 1944, service and ex-service men and | 
Hi 30s nonservice connected 85,700 (84,878); | women were carrying 578,621 Government Life In- 
Probationary, Provisional or Tempo-| surance policies aggregating $2,494,876,131, ane 
¢ Officers receiving Retirement Pay, 2,532 | 14,858,838 National Service Life Insurance polici 
2,58 Widows, etc., service connected, 87,545 | aggregating $111,575,690,856; Adjusted Compensa- 
39,925); non-service connected 26,794 (26,441). tion benefits had been’ extended to 4,122,596 th 
World War I—Soldiers, 209,348 (7,037); Retired | erans or dependents of deceased veterans of ot F 
serve Officers, 1,443 (181); Widows, ~ 27,835 | War I amounting to $3,767,180,562.00 and of this 

i number and amount 3,792,558 veterans reontee 

ioners by Classes—Soldiers, 814,390 (621,572); aerren Service Certificates amounting to $3,710,- 
do as 5 238,508). ,650.00. 
aig aber at orange amd | At oF ans Ah Ot ARR ete hi a 

2 T 

shospitals or facilities to June 30, was a te ee Coates . 


Life Insurance in-Force in the United States 


H -Book of The Spectator, Philadelphia; figures do fot include business o1 
“Se peeamees ercise companies operating in the United States 


Ordinary Policies Industrial Policics Group Policies 
pea ea Pea EPC eee et 


' 
' 


Cte 


doihies sabe ihe roe et fue Aerts sae 1S 

No. $1,000 000 No. $1,000 __ 

23,781,758 5Sai9 176 73,735,801| 12,823,681] 11,181 | 4,299,271) 97,629,440) 71,642,128 

ere . 32,738,501 19,774,841 89,436,438 408) 37,774 | 9, 


436,438] 18,287, 
wee] By 3 .657,119|88,228,404 18,274,432] 33,174 
2 ae 32,788,251 76.780,238|82,944,6 90} 2 


, 
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It is customary for a person who makes a will to 


© name an executor of the estate; otherwise the court 


may appoint an administrator. The executor named 
in a will may be exempted from giving a bond. Not 
so.an administrator. 

In the case either of an executor or an ad- 
ministrator, the disposition of the estate is subject 
to the supervision of the court, be it probate, 
orphans, or surrogate. yey 

When there is no will, a person is said to have 
died intestate, and an administrator takes charge. 
New York and some other states have Public Ad- 
Ministrators who are paid, regular salaries out of 
the public funds. ue 

Every estate is subject to one or more obligations 
before it can be lawfully distributed to the heirs. 
These obligations consist of debts of one kind or 
another. . ‘ 

Every debt which is a lien on the property is an 
obligation. i 

First among such debts are taxes, federal, state, 
or local; also mortgages on real estate. 
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Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 


oe 


X 


5 
; 

Judgments in civil actions for money owed 
liens, and as such are obligations. 

Contracts made by' the deceased invol 
tingent or direct money obligations are debt) 
acknowledged. as proven. { aa 

Wages owed are in most of the states a 
and when proven, are a lien. 

Money or other property held in trust by} 
deceased is an obligation. 4 =a 

Costs of administration up to the time of se 
ment of an estate are obligations. 

So also are expenses of the last: illness, | 
burial costs including a tomb at from $100 to + 
according to the State. 

Pending. settlement 
living expenses of the 


of the estate the neces 
family are an obligation 
There is,a time limit on obligations. Us 
claims on an estate must be submitted wi 


year, provided the creditors have been given 
notice of the debtor’s-death. £ | 
f the Inherit) 


E 


Following is a brief summary 
Tax laws of the States. S 


: = 


Alabama—A tax equal to the full amount of state 
tax (80%) permissible when levied by and paid to 
Alabama as a credit or deduction in computing 


-any Federal Estate Tax payable by such estate 


. 


-emption) with tax above that 6% 


“inheritance. 


according to Act of Congress of 1926, with re- 


-spéct to the items subject to taxation in Alabama. 


Arizona—Estate Tax—On July 1, 1937, the Ari- 
zona Estate Tax g@uaw became effective, replacing 
the Inheritance Tax Law. 


Arkansas—Estate Tax—The first $10,000 of the 
net estate is tax exempt; the next $90,000 taxable at 
4/5 of 1%, and tax on balance of net estate equal 
to the credit allowed by the Federal Estate Tax 
Act to the estate for inheritance taxes paid to a 


state. 2 


California—Husband ($5,000. exemption); wife 
($24,000 exemption); minor child ($12,000 exemp- 
tion); adult child’ ($5,000 exemption); lineal an- 
cestor lineal issue: ($5,000 exemption), tax then 
ranges from 2% to 10%. 

Brother, sister, or dependent of either, or wife 
or widow of,a son or husband of a daughter there- 
os (2 000 exemption); tax then ranges from 5% 

O- 7 
Uncle or aunt or descendant SINS ex- 
/0+ 
Others named as heirs ($50 exemption), tax 
then varies from 7% to 16%. 

One half of the community property passing to 
ons is exempt and all thereof passing to the 

usband. 


| Colorado—The exemptions are $20,000 for the 
widow; $10,000 for husband, child, adopted child, 
or any lineal descendant; $2,000 for wife or widow 
of son, widower of daughter, grandparent, brother 
sister, mutually acknowledged child; $500 for all 
others who inherit $500 or less, but if they inherit 
more than $500 they pay on all they get. The tax 
Tanges from 2 per cent to 16 per cent, according 
to the degree of relationship and the size of the 
The legislature in 1943 amended the 
law so that Colorado is reciprocal as far as chari- 
table gifts, and legacies are concerned—that is, if 
state of decedent’s residence exempts property used 
in Colorado from taxation, that state reciprocates, 
not taxing property left by a Colorado resident oo 
a charitable organization in a reciprocal state. 


Connecticut—The net estate of any resident of 
this State passing to any parenjf, grandparent, hus- 
band, wife, lineal descendant, adopted child, 
adoptive parent and lineal descendant -of any 
adopted child, in excess of $10,000 in value to 
and including $25,000 in value, shall be liable to 
a tax of 2% thereof; thence up to 9%. The net 
estate for taxation purposes of a resident decedent 
shall be ascertained by adding to the appraised 
value of the inventoried estate all gains made in 
reducing to possession choses in action, including 
notes and mortgages but not including corporate 
or governmental stocks or ‘bonds, nor including 
income accruing after death; and deducting there- 
from losses incurred in the reduction to possession 
of choses in action, including notes and mortgages, 
but not including corporate or governmental stocks 
or bonds, nor including income accrued after death 
rr piner items allowed as deductions by the 
statute. 2 

To the husband or wife of any child, stepchild, 
brother or sister of the full or half blood end to 
any descendant of such brother or sister in ex- 
cess of $3,000 in value to and including $25,000 in 
value shall be liable to a tax of 3% thereof; thence 
up to 10%; to any other peeeens corporation or as- 
sociation not included above in excess of $500 in 
value to and including $25,000 in value shall be 
liable to a tax of 6% thereof; thence up te 13%. 


€ 

Delaware—To grandparents, parents, child ory 
scendant, son- or daughter-in-law, or ado 
child, $3,000 exempt; to husband’ or wife, $ 
exemption.. Rates on excess, 1% up to $30,000 
respect to husband and wife, 1% up to $27,00\( 
others, thence up to 4%. To brother or sister off; 
whole or half blood, uncle, aunt, niece or ni 
grandniece or grandnephew, or first cousin, $5 
exemption. Rates on excess, 2% up to $24,000 the 
up to 5%. To others and to non-blood 5% w 
$25,000, thence up to 8%. Exemptions—Any p® 
erty, estate or interest devised or bequeathed 
charitable, educational, library, Hospital, ob 
or religious purposes or for purposes of Dp 
benefit or improvement. a 


District of Columbia—The schedule of bene 
aries’ exemptions and rates where the decee 
died on or after July 27, 1939: Class A, each be 
ficiary an exemption of $5,000, on balance, to 
000, 1%; to $100,000, 2%; to $500,000, 3%> 
$1,000,000, 4%; all over, 5%; Class B, brother * 
sister of the whole or half blood of the deced 
$2,000 to $25,000, 3%; to $50,000, 4%; to. 

, 6%; 500,000, 8%; all over, 10%; Clas: 
any person other than those included in Cla 
A and B, and any firm, institution, association 
corporation (unless exempt under Class D), $1,° 
to $25,000, 5%; to_$50,000, 7%; to $100,000, 
to $500,000, 12%; all over, 15%. Class D, eni 
exempt, is on property transferred exclusively 
public or.municipal purposes, to the United St: 
or the District, or exclusively for charitable, € 
cational or religious purposes within the Dist: 
All property and interest therein which shall 4 
from_a decedent-to the same beneficiary ant 
beneficial interests which shall accrue shall. 
united and treated as a single interest for | 
termining the tax. ; %| 

In addition there is a transfer tax on the es* 
of every decedent who, after Aug. 18, 1937, < 
a resident of the District of Columbia, equal 
80% of the Federal Estate tax imposed under ° 
1926 Federal Revenue Act, less credit for es t 
heritance, lagacy or succession taxes lawfully | 
posed by any State or Territory of the Ur 
States and inheritance taxes imposed by the 
trict of Columbia. A similar tax is imposed on | 
estates of non-residents in the proportion that | 
cated in the District of Colemtia bees am 

e strict o Olumbia bear: Oo 
value of the entire estate. ae | 

Florida—The Estate Tax Law, Chapter i6t 
Laws of Florida, 1933. Approved June 7, 1933 3 
estate tax law designed to absorb the credit. 
lowed by the Federal Estate Tax Law. As app 
to the estates of decedents of Florida, the amo 
of the tax is the difference between the or 
allowed under the Federal law and the 
of estate or inheritance taxes paid to the aie 
of the United States. The tax. upon the 
of non-residents of the State of Florida is an 
portioned amount of the allowable credit un 
the Federal Act based upon the ratio f the pr 
erty situate in Florida to the entire estate 

Similar . provisions apply to n 
aliens. Estates affected by the 1 


ever situate. 
law are those whose owners died after Nov. ‘a 


oe 


residents and 
There is an exemption of $100,000 to residen: 


Georgia—Eighty per cent of the amount < 
Federat tnhenionee Tax (1926 Act) ena 
and the Act approved | ae Governor (Mar, 
1941) whereby tax now applies to estate of a 
sen who may die a non-resident of state, w 
the original Act ‘applied only to the estate of 
son who may die a resident of the state, 
iS hot subject to the Federsi weer me tne 
ject to the eral Tax, no : 
sessed by the State. nS 


‘ 


ho—Tax on estates less than $25,000 at fol- 
rates: To husband or wife, lineal issue or 
stor, adopted child or issue, 2%: exempt to 
W, $10,000; to minor child, $10,000; to others of 
class, $4,000. To brother or sister, or their 
dants, or wife of son, or husband of daugh- 
%; exempt $1,000. To uncles, aunts or de- 
dants, 6%; exempt, $500. To others, 8%: no 
tion. The tax in the case of husband, wife, 
mal issue, etc., rises to 15 per cent, according to 
“Value of the inheritance, and to others the 
es ranze from 4% to 30%. The tax on intangible 
property is not imposed when the de- 
it lived in a State other than Idaho where 
© is a reciprocity law. (See New York.) 


Hinois—Class A, father, mother, lineal ancestor, 
d, wife, child, wife or widow of son, hus- 
or widower of d 


; $50,000 to $150,000, 4%; 
000, 10% 


n— to $20,000, 6%: $20,000 
1,000 to $170,000 


ion is $500; Class C, $100. <i 


Tax is on the excess above exemption, 
fee classes. First includes husband, wife, lineal 
otal lineal descendant, legally adopted child 

Id to whom the transfer for not less than 
‘years stood the mutually acknowledged 
ationship of parent. Second, brother, sister or 
. mdant of a brother or sister,- wife or 
Third, 
Amount of tax runs from 1% to 10% 
from 5% > on the sec- 


a—Direct inheritance—Over exemption, grad- 
tax begins at 1% on the first $10,000, and 


on ali sums in excess of $300,000, 


dant, $5,000. 
To husband, wife, lineal ancestor, lineal 
lant, adopted child or lineal descendant of 
child, wife or widow of a son, or husband 
daughter, on first $25,000, 19%;-thence up to 
“(except in case of surviving spouse when rates 
half those mentioned). To brothers and 
on first $25,000, 3%; thence up to 124%. 
degrees Of collateral con- 


allowed: when the share is less than $200 


and allowances if only a part of the estate 
fansas, are in proportion to that part. There 
10-year statute of limitations on the collection 
except when bond is given, then 5 years 
expiration of bond, which must be renewed 
6 years. Transfers by grant or gift made 
“year prior to death of donor presumed to be 
ae in contemplation of death, and taxable. 
now has reciprocity statute. = 


d by 
on shall 
hi 
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of the exemption no tax is charged. Ex- 


\- 


when the ‘transfers are to be used for public pur- 
poses, which are exempt, are in Class C, Amount 
of tax runs from 2% to 18% om Class A; ftom 4% 
to 16% on Class B; from 6% to 16% on Class C. 
Exemptions—The wife or infant son or daughter 
receive an exemption of $10,000; but if the trans- 
fer exceeds $30,000 the exemption shall be de- 
creased by substracting from $10,000 the amount 
by which the distributable share exceeds $30,000, 
so that a distributable share greater than $40,- 
000 shall receive no exemption. All other per- 
sons of Class A receive an exemption of $5,000; 
but if the transfer exceeds $15,000 the exemption 
Shall be decreased by subtracting from $5,000 the 
amount by whieh the distributable share exceeds 
$15,000 so that a distributable share greater than 
$20.000 shall receive no exemption. If the de- 
cedent be not a resident of the State of Kentucky, 
but of the United States, the exemptions shall be 
the same proportion of the allowable exemption 
in the case of residents that the property taxable 
by Kentucky bears to the whole property trans- 
ferred by the decedent. Those in Classes B and C 
receive an exemption of $500; but if the transfer 
exceeds $1,000 the exemption shall be decrased 
by subtracting from’ $500 the amount by which 
the distributable share exceeds $1,000, so that a 
distributable share greater than $1,500 shall re- 
ceive no exemption. In each case the exemption 
must be taken out of the first $10,000 inherited 
and the tax_on the remainder, if any, on the first 
$10,000 shall be computed at the rates provided. 
All shares of stock incorporation organized under 
the law of the State, belonging to persons whose 


domicile is in a country foreign to the United ' 


States or its possessions shall on the death of the 
owner be subject to a tax of 5% of its actual value. 

Amepdment effective June 1, 1942. Transfers for 
or in trust for educational, religious or other in- 
stitutions, societies or associations whose sole object 
and purpose are to carry on charitable, educational 
or religious work and all transfers for or in trust 
for any city, county, state or other public agency 
if the said charitable, educational, religious or 
publie activity be in some state other than Ken- 
tucky, shall be exempt if the state in which said 
institutions or public activity is situated levies no 
inheritance or estate tax on legacies for or in trust 
for Kentucky charitable, educational, religious or 
public purposes. f ; 

This amendment also provides for exemption of 
$500 to Classes B and C if their share did not 
exceed $1,000, etc. 


r 

Louisiana—To direct descendants by blood or 
affinity, ascendant or surviving spouse in excess 
of $5,000, $5,000 to $20,000, 2%; over $20,000, 3%. 
To a collateral relation (including brothers or 
sisters by affinity), in excess of $1,000, on amount 
in excess of $1,000, $1,000 to $20,000, 5%; in ex- 
cess of $20,000, 7%. To a stranger, in excess of 


a 


$500; on amount in excess of $500, up to $5,000, — 


5%; in excess of $5,000, 10%. tio 
rect descendants, ascendant or surviving spouse, 
35,000; to collateral relations, $1,000; to a stran- 
ger, $500. All legacies and donations to charitable, 
religious or educational institutions located in State 
entirely exempt. 


Maine—To husband wife, lineal ancestor, lineal 
descendant, adopted child, adopted parent, wife 
or widow of a son or husband or widower of a 
daughter of a decedent, the rates are as follows: 
Up to $50,000, 2%, thence up to 6%; $10,000 ex- 
emption, in each case, to husband, wife, 
mother, child, adopted child, or pres se parent 
or child or children of a deceased child, be repre- 
sentation; $500 in each case, for any others in 
Class A. To brother, half brother, sister, half 
sister, uncle, aunt, nephew, niece’ grandnephew 
grandniece, or cousin of a decedent, in excess 0 
an exemption of $500, from 5% in excess of ex- 
emption to $25,000 to 12%. For all others, in 
excess of an exemption of $500, from 10% on first 
$50,000, thence up to 16%. Charities are exempt. 
The Maine law takes advantage of the 80% credit 
allowed under the Federal Tax Law. 

Maryland—Direct, 1%; collateral, 714% (aw of 
1935). The collateral applies to all Ae eAnnteas 
except parents, spouse, or lineal descendants of de- 
cedent, and except the State of Maryland, or any 
city or county thereof. Bequests up to $500 for 


Exemptions—To di- 


perpetual upkeep of graves are also exempt. The 


tax is payable by the executor or administrator 
but out of the distributive shares. Legacies or be-: 
uests up to $100 are exempt. Effective Oct. 1, 1 

this exemption increased to $150, and extends 
any property passing. Joint accounts in banks, 


building associations and property held jointly are a 


d and wife not 


mption being husban 
taxed, the exemption being Ries 


only as tenants by the entirety but as 
nants as well. The General Assembly (1943) 
amended inheritance Tax laws to exclude from 
taxation bequests to religious, charitable tr edu- 
cational institutions; such exemptions apply to 
both the Direct tax and to the Collateral tax 


Maryland—Estate, Tax—The only other inheri-- 


tance tax (except the tax on commissions of an 


941, 
to 


| estates large, enough to be subject to the Fears) 


' eral law for taxes paid to the State. 


_ cluding exemption, 1%; next $15,000, 2%: ‘then 


.$5,000 to the widow for each minor child to whom 


' fore April 1935 taxable at one-half the value of the 


_ furnished consideration. 


/ 1935, between decedent and spouse is taxable at 
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death; after that and'to all other relationship) 


full value of the property is taxes; exempt In 
as surviving doin tenant furnished consider: 


executor or administrator.) This is imposed only on 


Estate Tax. ‘The tax payable to Ti equal 
the amount of the credit allowable under the feo- 


‘Massachusetts—No inheritance tax on share of 
husband, wife, father, mother, child, adopted child 
or adoptive parent unless they receive in excess 
of $10,000, in which ‘case the rate is 1% on the 
first $10,000; 2% on next $15,000; 3% on next 
$25.000; 4% on next $30,000, 5% on next $150,000, 
and so on up to 9% on excess over $1,000,000. 
Grandchildren are taxable if they receive over 
$1,000 at above rates. Anybody may receive $1,000 
free from State inheritance tax. If brother, sis- 
ter, half brother, half sister, nephew, niece, step 
child or step parent receive, more than $1,000, en- 
tire amount subject to inheritance tax; 4% on 
$10,000; 6%, next $15,000; 8% next $25,000. 10%, 
next $50,000; 11%, next $150,000, and so on to 15% 
on excess over $1,000,000. Rates for other classes of 
heirs range from 2% to 15%. All property subject 
to legacy and succession taxes shall be subject 
an additional tax of 10% of all the taxes im- 
posed by said provisions with respect to prop- 
erty or interests therin passing or accruing upon 
the death of persons who died during the period be- 
ginning Jan. 1, 1941, and ending June 30, 1946. 
Subject to an additional tax of 3% of all taxes im~- 
posed by said provisions, proceds of said taxes 
to be paid over to the ‘‘Old Age Assistance Fund. 

Amounts are taxable for the “‘full’? amount at 
the various rates, except that the property can- 
not be reduced by taxation below $10,000 or $1,000 
tespectively. Death Taxes paid to the several states 
are credited against Federal Estate Taxes up to 
80% of Federal Estate Taxes under the 1926 Fed- 
eral Act. 

Michigan—Four rates—1. Beneficiaries, grand- 
father, grandmother, father, mother, husband, 
wife, child, brother, sister, wife or widow of son of 
husband of daughter, adopted and mutually ac- 
knowledged child, provided such relationship be- 

n at or before child’s 17th birthday and con- 
inued until death ef such decedent, granter, etc., 
or any lineal descendant exempt up to $5,000; wife 
or husband up to $30,000, with an_ additional 


donor has an exemption for gifts’ made to 
ticular donees equal to those provided for i 


of the 7th Class have no exemption. Total t 
limited to 35% of value of property in extes 
exemption. : ot 
Mississippi—By the 1928 law the tax on thé 
estate of a decedent ranges from four-fiftir 
1 per cent for estates not in excess of $50,0 
16 per cent of the amount by which the net & 
exceeds $10,000,000. For the purpose of thi 
the value of the taxable estate is determined 3 
of 1934), in the case of a resident, by dedui 
$50,000 from the difference between the deduc 
allowed, and the gross estate. i 


Missouri—To husband or wife, $20,000; 


no property is transferred. 2. Inheritance tax is 
based on the total to each beneficiary’s interest 
therein and not to the entire estate of the decedent 
less exemptions, at the rate of 2% on the first 
$50,000, thence up to 8% provided that that por- 
tion of the property so transferred consisting of 
‘Real Estate shall be taxed at 34. of the rates speci- 
fied. 3. In all other cases 10% on the first $50,000, 
then up to 15%. 4. In the event that the total 
of the oe ee taxes imposed by this act do 
not equal or exceed 80% of the amount of the tax 
imposed by the Federal Revenue Act of 1926, an 
eorenal amount to equal 80% of said tax shall 
e added. 


Minnesota—Rates and exemptions applicable in 
estates of persons dying on or after July 16, 1937 
are included in 8 classes— (1) Wife, minor or de- 
pendent child, minor or dependent adopted child; 
(2) Adult child, adult adopted child, lineal issue of 
adopted child, lineal descendant of decedent; (3) 
Husband, mutually acknowledged child or lineal is- 
sue thereof; (4) Father, mother or other lineal an- 
eestors; (5) Brother, sister, or descendant thereof; 
wife or widow of a son, husband or a daughter; ys 
Uncle or aunt by blood or descendant thereof; (7) 
Any other relative or a stranger in blood to dece- 
dent or-a corporation except those included in Class 
8, which includes the State of Minnesota or any po- 
litical division for public purposes, religious, chari- 
table, scientific, educational body, cemeteries, etc., | 
all within the State of Minnesota, and like institu- 
‘tions in other States on reciprocal basis—totally 
exempt. Other exemptions: Classes (1) $10,000; (2) 
and '3) $5,000; (4) $3,000; (5) $1,000;, (6) $250 
and (7) $100. Primary rates: First $15 - 


or descendant; son’?s wife or daughter’s husti 
exempt, $500—rates 4% to 16%. Uncle, aur 
first cousin, no exemption; rates, 6% to | 
any other degree of relationship, no exempj 
8% to 32%. All property transferred for © 
oe RS ae purposes within the State, 
E Pa ak} 
Nebraska—Father, mother, husband, wife, © 
brother, sister, son-in-law, deuchter In lawl 
descendant, exemption, $10,000, 1% on all ex 
to uncle, aunt, niece, nephew, or their linea» 
scendants, exemption, $2,000, 4% on all exces: 
others, Ist $5,000, 4%; to $10,000, 6%; to $2 
8%; to $50,000, 10%; all excess over $50,000, 
Charitable, and similar institutions, all exe) 
Estates of less than $500 are entirely exempt. | 
Nevada—Law repealed in 1925. fe) 
New Hampshire—All property within the j 
tion of the state, real, or personal, and 
terest therein, belonging to inhabitants ©: 
state, and all real estate within the state,, or 
interest therein, belonging to persons who! 
not inhabitants of the state, which shall | 
by will, or by the laws regulating interstate | 
cession, or by deed, rant, bargain, sale or. 
made in contemplation of death, or 
intended to take effect in possession or 
ment at or after the death of the granto 
donor, to any person, absolutely or in trusé, 
cept to or for the use of the husband, * 
lineal descendant, or adopted child of a dei 
or for the care of cemetery, lots, or to a ¢ 
pane cals ee for publi purposes, shal 
Xx 0; to) 
Ot eae stein 1290 its value, for the 


New Jersey—Effective on and after % 
To father, mother, grandparents, huchaoda 
child, grandchild, lineal descendant, oi 


$20,000, 3%; $50,000, 315%; next $600,000, 4% to 
9°) (1% added for each $106,000 thereof): $400,000, 
104% and 11% (1% added for each $200,000 there- 
of); all over, 12%. Primary rates apply to Classes 
1 and 2; for Classes 3 and 4, 114 times the primaty 
rate. Class 5, 3 times; Class 6, 4 times; Class 7, 
5 times. Life insured in excess of $32,500 and gifts 
in! contemplation of death .are subject to tax. 
Property placed in joint tenancy with spouse be- 
‘property; all other joint tenancy at full value of 


property; except insofar as surviving joint tenant | child and issue, mutually acknowledged chi 


step-child, 1% on any amount over 

up to $50,000, and so on up to 16% on Ley an 
over $3,700,000. To brother or sister or da 
in-law or son-in-law, 5% on any amount. 
$300,000, and so bn up to 16% on any a 
excess of $2,200,000. To churches, hospitals, o: 
asylums, public libraries, Bible and tract soc 


Life insurance payable to named beneficiaries in 
excess of $32,500 is subject to tax; payable to an 
estate and annuity contracts issued by life insur- 
ance companies are not entitled to “‘life insurance”’ 
exemption. Gifts in contemplation of death and 
Ba to take effect at death are subject to tax. 

roperty placed in joint tenancy prior to April 29, 


one-half the value of the property at the date of 


N 
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_ To every other beneficiary, distributee, or | of test: ‘ i 
4 : , ator's death) which may be given to charity; 
mg ee ter SAR a and | and gives an executor the right A sell real estate 
Bee Reonicinat Peat State | unless that right is expressely withheld in the will 
vd fist anc bee eprpore ion within State | (does not affect wills made prior to Sept. 1, 1930). 
; at ie ie. — neneee exempt.| After Sept. 1, 1930, executors and trustees were 
A noldicn’s rerrded ae, ered by & de-|@ble to compromise and finally. pay any transfer 
4 ‘om the eral Govern- x, the final payment of which had been awaiting 
the happening of some contingent event. This 
privilege, of course, applies only to those estates 
where the contingent tax had not been finally de- 
termined and paid, prior to Sept. 1, 1930, or with 
respect to which the contingency shall not have 
eee pet 3 apt = 3 date. 
1931, the Legislature, on the reconmmenda- 
= Mak (yao iy ager t ona et as an of ae Decedent Estate Commission, shortened 
BB of tax, so the tax would be payable out of e period for administration and distribution of 
balance of the estate after payment of obli- 


ew Jersey also has an Estate Tax Act, apply- North Carolina—To husband or wife, lineal issue 

estate of deceased: residents on and after | °F lineal ancestors, adopted child, also step-child. 
@ 22, 1934, in certain cases in addition to any | EXempt, $10,000 to widow, $5,000 to minor’ child, 
erftance, succession or lezacy’ taxes imposed $2,000 to others of this class. Rates on excess, 1% 
the State of New Jersey under authority of | UP to 12%, To brothers, sisters, aunts and uncles 
'other act or acts of that State, in order to | 0! the decedent, and descendants of brothers and 
in the benefit of the credit allowed under the | Sisters, but not descendants of aunts and uncles, 
revenue acts pertaining to federal estate 4% up to 16%. To other inheritors more remote 


"1 


F the rates range from 8% to 17%. 
f also applies prior to said date in those estates North Dakota—Estate Tax—On the net estate the 
cendants dying subsequent to Feb. 26, 1926, | tax is 2% up to $25,000 and rises gradually to 23% 
evare still in process of settlement and sub-| of the amount over $1,500,000. All insurance in 
in 


tain other changes in the law of estates. 


jurisdiction of courts of probate in state | excess of $20,000 payable to the estate is included 
which inheritance taxes remain unpaid. in gross estate. In determining net. estate deduc- 


w Mexico—To father, mother, husband, wife, tions from gross are allowed on account of exemp- 


: tions to husband or wife of the amount received, 
q ec eaut, Jegall or eat Cie not exceeding $20,000; and to each lineal ancestor 


on grantee or ‘donee on conveyances made | 22 descendant the amount received; not exceeding 
My .000 (if a minor, $5,000). Deductions are allowed 
on » 

templation of death or to take effect upon | fo; devises or bequests to or for the use of any 
public institution for exclusively public purposes, 
or to or for the use of any corporation, institution, 
society or association whose sole object and pur- 
pose is to carry on charitable, educational or re- 
ligious work; also Federal estate taxes paid and 
not refunded. State and Federal income taxes on 
the income of the decedent to the date of his death. 


Qhio—To wife or minor child, on $25,000 or part 
thereof, over exemptions, 1%; thence up to 4%. 
To widower, adult child, adopted child, lineal de- 
scendants, on $25,000 or part thereof, over ex- 
emptions, 1%; thence up to 4%. To-brother, sis- 
ter, niece, nephew, wife or widow of a son, hus- 
erent classes of heirs, the exemption is pro- | band of a daughter, or child treated as son or 

Gifts of paintings, pictures, books, en- | daughter for ten years though not legally adopted 
nes, etc., for free exhibition within the State, | on $25,000 or part thereof, over exemptions, 5%; 

thence up to 8%. To other persons, institutions or 
corporations, on $25,000 or part thereof, 7%; thence 
up to 10%. Exemptions—To wife or minor child, 
$5,000; to father, mother, husband, adult child, 
adopted child, or lineal des ndants, $3,500; te 
other, sister, nephew, nie wife or wido 
ept. 1, 1930, an exemption of $20,000 is al-| son, husband of daughter, “or| any child to whom 
on ee snnerited bye Buseand ae the decedent for not less than =a years prior to 
lineal ances p oy in a nowledge 
or lineal descendant of adopted child eo re re aro te $500. * eee a 


child, or to a brother or sister, or to the 

widow of son, or to the husband or widower Oklahoma—The value of the estate shall in- 

aughter, or to. any child to whom the de- élude the homestead in excess of a value of $5,000 

ant for not Tess than 10, years ‘priot to such | Giic™ Ghd shall algo" snclude excoss qver, $20,000 
=} c a: Ns 

BAe in the mutually acknowledged rela of the amount receivable directly, in trust, or as 


a parent: provided, however, such relation. | ies by all beneliciaties of the prooeeds of lie 


con ” | insurance by virtue of policies under which the in~ 

Bree 000. All net ‘estates ‘under $2,000, | SUred has the right to change the beneficiary, ex: 
n of i are | cept as to proceeds of war ri: i 

Ang, SeemED UCR ey a ienciedt pursuant to the World War Veterans Ad- 

justed Compensation Act and proceeds from pay- 

ment of any Federal gratuity to the veteran of any 

War in which the United States was engaged. A 


To wife or widow of son, husband of 
hater, lineal descendant, legally adopted child, 
er or sister, on amount over exemption, 5%, 
an additional 3% on grantee or donee on 
Yances made in contemplation of death or 
effect upon death. To other kindred, 
ers to the blood, corporations, volunteer 
ms or societies, in amount over exemp- 
$%, and on additional tax on grantee or donee 
mveyances made in contemplation of death 
take effect upon death. The exemptions 
0,000 in the first two classes of heirs, and 
to the last class. Only one exemption is al- 
‘et the entire estate, and where passing 


to the State of subdivision 
) OF. 50 8 png i: 
., purposes if used with- 
State, entirely exembt. ‘ 


 York—Resident—Under the new law, in efi- 


receivable by father, mother, wife, husband, child, 
adopted child or any lineal descendant of decedent 
or such adopted child. 

The rate of taxes upon the net estate and trans- 
fers shall be gp following rates: 1% to $10,000; 
thence u lo. 

In the ayenit the State estate tax shall not equal 
80% of the 1926 Federal Estate Tax, then there is 
levied an additional tax equal to the difference. 

n—To andfather, grandmother, father. 
ns fe _ child, or stepchild, any 
deceased; also any person 
related to the decedent by a chain of relatlonsity 
ahy step or steps of which are created by ce 
adoption, shall, for the purpose of this section, 


tember 1, 1930, and 
s further change is 


who collects re 

lood, $10,000 to $25,000, i%; thence up to 

oe ps iy ab iba. To pation, sister, uncle, aunt. niece, nephew, 

or ines gencsn gan, (exe ee aap to ae 

al tax, $1, 0 $3,000, 1%; a : 

on Sent. 1, 1930, pal pies Agaitional fix in all other cases, exemption $500; 

the, sexes and between Zens | $500 to $1,000, 4%, thence up to 26%. Elective 
rty are involved: abolishes on and after June 9,, : 

prohibits a man or Wo) : tat 

- limits to] 1919, imposing a tax on the clear yalue of estate 

on (as of the rite | passing Postisect and collateral heirs, ‘To father, 


ae ot Fy 


$15,000 personal exemption is anted an estate ~ 


Pennsylvania—Transfer, Inheritance Tax Act of 


estates from one year to 7 months. It made cer- 


ae a ae ee ee he ee | ee 


" lineal ancestor or lineal descendant, legal 
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mother, husband, wife.) children, lineal descend- 
Hae leg adopted children, step-children or the 
wife «0 of a deceased son, or from. the 
mother of am illegitimate child, 2%; to all others, 
10%: the only exemption allowed is the widow’s 
exemption ‘of $500. 


Rhode Island—Estates under $10,000 tax exempt 


above said sum a general tax of 1% is imposed 
ss addition to the rates specified below, with an 
additional tax of 2% on such portion as it may 
be necessary to postpone the assessment of taxes 
imposed until the beneficiaries come into posses- 
sion of their inheritance). Tax on legacy or share 
of distribution—To zrandparent, parent, adoptive 
parent, husband, wife, child, son- and daughter- 
in-law, adopted child, mutually acknowledged 
child, lineal descendant, $10,000 is exempt. tes 
on excess are:'1% below $25,000; 2%, $25,000 to 
sc He 3%, $50,000 to $250,000; 4%, $250,000 to 
500,00, 5%: $500,000 to ‘$750,000; 6%, $750,000 


‘to $1,000,000, then’ 7% on all over $1,000,000. To 


stepchild, stepparent, brother, sister, whole or half 
blood, nephew, niece, $5,000 is exempt. Rates on 
excess are: 2% below $25,000; 3%. $25,000 to $50,- 
000: 4%, $50,000 to $250,000: 5%, $250,000 to $500, - 
000: 6% $500,000 to $750,000; 7%, $750,000 to $1,- 
000/000; thence 8% on all over $1,000,000. To others 
more remote, $1,000 is exempt and rates on excess 


lic oharities in this State, or for city or town for 
public purposes, (entirely exempt. 

South Dakota—Primary rates: To wife or lineal, 
adopted or mutually acknowledged child, up to 
$15,000 on excess after deducting $10,000 exemp- 
tion, 1% thence to 4% in excess of $100,000; to 
husband, lineal ancestors, $10,000 and $3,000 ex- 
emptions, then 2% to 8%; (3) brothers, sisters 
ahd descendants; wife or widow of a son or hnus- 
band of a daughter, son-in-law, daughter-in-law, 
$500, then 3% to 12%; (4) brother or sister of 
father or mother or descendant of brother or sister 
of father or mother of descendant, $200, then 49% 
to 16%; (5), persons in other degrees of collateral 
consanguinity, strangers in blood and bodies politic 
er corporate, $100, then 5% to°20%. In all in- 
stances, over $15,000 to $50,000, two times the 
primary rates; $50,000 to $100,000,.three times; over 
$100,000, four times. All property transferred to 
public corporations within the state necessarily in- 
corporated in South Dakota for strictly county, 
town or municipal purposes, is exempt; all prop- 
erty transferred to South Dakota charitable, edu- 
cational or religious institutions is exempt. Trans- 
fers to fraternal or benevolent institutions are tax- 
able. Any property taken by a decedent outside 
the State is applied on the amount allowed as ex- 
emptions in South Dakota and if the proper out- 
side the State is not sufficient to equal the amount 
of the exemptions allowed the difference will be 
allowed from the State of South Dakota property. 
For example, the widow of the decedent takes 
$5,000 outside property, being entitled to a $10,000 
exemption she would be allowed $5,000 exemptions 
from the South Dakota property. If she took 
$10,000 or over in outside property she would be 
allowed no exemptions in South Dakota, 


Tennessee—To husband, wife, son, daughter, 

; adopted 
child and lineal descendant of such adopted child, 
from $10,000 to $25,000, 1%, thence up to 7%. (A 
maximum single exemption of $10,000 against that 
portion of the net estate distributable to one or 
more of the beneficiaries of this class is allowed.) 


' To anyother relative, person, association or corpo- 


ration, from $1,000 to $50,000, 5%, thence up to 
15%. (A Maximum single exemption of $1,000 
against that portion of estate distributable to one 
oe more beneficiaries of this class is allowed, pro- 
vided no exemption is allowed against the estate 
of a non-resident decedent ‘and no exemptidn or 
deduction shall be made om account of dower or 


If to a governmental unit, Nationa 
State, it is the same as to husband or wife, | 
vided. any ,bequest to the U. S. be spent im 
State .of Texas. To brother or sister of decay 
or lineal descendant of such, in excess of $10 
tax from 3% to 10%. To uncle or aunt of dece 
or descendant of such, in excess of $1,000, tax » 


to the tax even if the bequest is to be used 2 
State (1931 Amendment). The Legislature Mt 
passed an act effective August. 31, 1933, ta 
estates to the extent of 80% of the Federa 
tate Tax (1926 Federal Revenue Act) which® 
exempt on account of the net estate not ex 
ing in amount the total exemptions allowed. 
new statute also provides for an additional ta 
estates previously taxed in an amount equal 
difference between the sum of such taxes dull 
paid the State and 80% of the total sum of% 
Federal Estate Tax. bi 


Utah—$10,000 of each estate exempt; tax : 
$10,000 to $25,000; 5% $25,000 to $75,000; 8% a. 
that to $125,000; 10% of the amount by which 
net estate exceeds $125,000; provided, at the: 
cretion of the tax commission, the taxpayer 
choose to pay in kind on an estate or any por 
thereof which is not liquid. 


» Vermont—To husband, wife, child, fat 
mother or grandchild, wife or widow of a sop 
husband of a daughter, child adopted during 7 
ority, stepchild or other lineal. descendant, not 
unless legacy or share exceeds $10,000; beiy 
$10,000 and $25,000, 1%; thence up to 5%. Ta 


others, 5%. Exemptions, devises or bequests to } 


poration or organization created and existing 5 
der the Jaws of the State and having prina 
office in the State for charitable, religious or « 
cational purposes. ‘£ 


Virginia—The State inheritance tax law 
amended in 1926 to correspond to the rates in} 
Federal Revenue Act of 1926, by providing = 
the minimum inheritance tax imposed shall, imu 
case be less than 80% of the tax imposed by’ 
act of Congress. ta 

The rate of inheritance tax to father, moti 
grandfathers, grandmothers, children by bloog 
adoption, husband, wife, and all other lineal | 
cestors or lineal descendants (exemption, $5,( 
is 1% on up to $50,000 of the devise, and 
to 5% on the excess over $1,000,000. Brother, | 
ter, nephew or niece, get $2,000 exemption ai 
eer ki Gk from ae to ae Other benefice 
ge i exemption each, and the rat 
from 5% to 15%. tet 


Washington—This is a communi 
and hence one-half of the estate after 


law, Perse ae or Lniest descendant ail 
cedent, plus an ee Ge anstenerccny of $5, 

i or each livin 
born prior to death of decedent, ste i 
adopted child. The rate of tax from 1% to 1 
$1,000 class exemption in an estate passing to 
brother or sister of decedent. Rate from 3 
20%; all others without exemption, with rate 
10% to 25%. Estate passing to certain ¢’ 
and religious organizations are exempt. q 


¢ 
cedent, not exceeding $50,000, 3%: 
sister including those of half sek: 4% 


4 


-? ee 
vo ae 
,school district or municipality 
blic purposes; pro 
ly for eae 


tonsin—Tax of 2% to husband, wife, lineal 
dants, lineal ancestors, gy child, and 
e thereof; to brothers, sisters and their 
dants, wife or widow of son, or husband of 
x uncles, aunts or their descendants, 
"Lo all others, 8%. When the estate is above 
00 the above rates are multiplied as follows: 
D to $50,000, 2 times on, excess; $50,000 to 
0, 3 times on excess; $100,000 to $500,000, 4 
On excess; above $500,000, 5 times on excess. 
jsuch tax, however, shall exceed 15% of 
rty transferred to any beneficiary. More- 
the figures as to multiplication of tax refer 
Separate beneficiary and not to the estate 


jole. Under an Emergency Relief Act, ap- 


Penalty State 
Electrocution 
Lethal Gas 

,.-|Electrocution 
Lethal Gas 


O....};Lethal Gas . -|/Hanging 
<.|Electrocution 
. | Lethal Gas 
.|Hanging _ 
.| Electrocution 
Electrocution 
Electrocution 
. .| Lethal Gas 
.|Life Imprisonment 
SED. eens s Electrocution 
.|Eleetrocution 
gon.. ..|Lethal Gas 
Pennsylvania) Electrocution 
Rhode Island Life Impriscnment 
So. Carolina .|Electrocution 


bicut . |Electrocution 


e ..,|Hanging 
pf Col. .|Electrocution 
.+---»|Hlectrocution 
-....|Eleetrocution 


» Oregon 
..-|Electrocution 
,.|Life Imprisonment 


‘from March 27, 1935, to July 1, 1937, aj empt. 


Crimes and Penalties 
Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 
PENALTIES FOR MURDER IN THE UNITED STATES 


Michigan. ...\Life Imprisonment 

Minnesota... .}Life Imprisonment 

-|Electrocution 
Lethal G: 


iat he Rae 
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tax was imposed equal to 25% of the excess of $100 
of the normal inheritance taxon each transfer. 
This Relief Tax Was extended to July 1, 1939, 
but was amended by the special session of tha 
legislature for 1937, which amendment became 
effective as to ils estates of all decedents who 
may die on or after Oct. 21, 1937, and prior to. July 
1, 1941, This amendment eliminated the $100 and 
changed the rate from 25% to 30%. The emer- 
gency tax, now 30% of the normal tax, has been 
extended to July i, 1945, Exemptions—$5,000 to 
husband, $15,000 to widow, $2,000 to brothers, sis- 
ters and descendants, husband of daughter, wife or 
widow of son, lineal descendants or ancestors, and 
lesser amounts to other relatives, down to $100 
exemptions to strangers in blood. 


Wyoming—Husband, wife, parent, child, adopted 
child or adopted parent, brother or sister—ex- 
empt, $10,000; over exemption 2%; grandparents, 
grandchild, , half-brother, half-sister, exemption 
$5,000; over” exemptions, 4%. All other excepting 
charitable, etc.—no exemptions, 6%. Gifts for 
state, municipal, charitable, educational or re- 
ligious purposes or to any institution for use in 
the preservation of wild fowls or game or pro- 
ceeds of insurance policies payable to named bene+ 
ficiaries other than insured’s estate, entirely ex- 


Penalty State Penalty 


..|Electrocution 
natens pata ao 6 “i 
ae oe anging or Shoot 
a8 ae Rlectrocution = 
Virgini ./Electrocution ’ 
(1) Life Imprison- 
met or Hanging 


..|/Hanging 

..| Life Mpc resgie ae 
Lethal Gas 

-|(2) Death Penalty 
Hanging - ~ 
Hanging 

, Hanging 

.|Electrocution 


Puerto Rico . .| Life Imprisonment 
‘Virgin Islands; Hanging 


So. Dakota. .|Electrocution. 


term as the court : 
) Title 18 U. S. C., deals with the m 
ning communications 
for the punishment 
is to rt 


+9 
vt h Law’’ providing 
‘Lindberg! ahi 


law. the pe 
years, or dea’ 
y State 


nm or revenge; 

meeine 

: imprisonmen 
to life Th am to ie 

or dea according to 
a EKidnapers who harm 


on, burglary 
ame Btates subdivided 


risonment. In Rhode Island a person who commits 
ife ‘‘shall be hanged by the neck until dead.” 


does not have death nenalty the Court shall designate 
executed by manner prescribed in that State. 


into degrees, first. second, third and even fourth; — 
—s in. others there is a single general classifi- 
cation. 

In New York and in several other States laws 
are in effect which provide longer and longer 
terms of imprisonment for second, third, or fourth 
or more convictions of felonies. 


CRIMES AGAINST THE UNITED STATES. 


Whoever, owing allegiance to the United States, 
levies war against them, or adheres to their ene- 
mies, giving them aid or comfort, is guilty of trea- 
son. The penalty upon conviction is imprison- 
ment for not less than 5 years, fine of not less than 
$10,000, or death. 


Misprision of treason consists in general of hav-. } 


owledge of, concealing and not disclosing the’ 
Geen of orbers. The penalty is imprisonment 
for not more than 7 years, and fine of not more 
than $1,000; or both fine and imprisonment. 


bellion or insurrection. is the inciting, setting 
Polar ters assisting or eogegin’ in armed resistance 
to the execution of the laws by two or more. The 
penalty on conviction is imprisonment for not 
more than ten years, fine of not more than $10,000, 
OF when t re persons co-operate in com-~ 

en two or more pe - “ 
mitting any offense against the laws of the United 
States it is the crime of conspiracy, punishable by 
$10,000 fine or three years imprisonment, or both. 


CRIMES UNDER STATE PENAL CODES 


Murder in the First Degree may be generally 
defined to be the unlawful; intentional and pre- 
meditated killing of a human being, or such a 
killing resulting from the commission or attempt 
to commit one of the graver crimes, such as arson, 


1 rape or robbery. 
bare the State of New York lookouts and eit 


not actually the killers in a murder 


‘urin: may escape the death penalty 
abot recamuen tion of the jury. A judge in a 
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felony murder case may impose life sentence upon 
those engaged in the crime, but nof the actual 
killers, if the jury recommends clemency for them. 


. Murder in the Second Degree is such a killing 
without premeditation, or resulting from the at- 
tempt to commit some lesser crime. _ ‘ 

Murder in the second degree is punished in the 
Federal Code by imprisonment for not less than 
10. years to life. 


Manslaughter may be defined.as a killing either 
unintentionally resulting from the careless or un- 
| lawful doing of some otherwise lawful act or from 

jthe commission of some unlawful act of com- 
lparatively trivial character or in the heat of 
‘passion and without premeditation. 


Assault with Intent to Kill—Under Federal 
Statutes, assault with intent to kill or to commit a 
rape is punishable by imprisonment for not more 
than 20 years, while assault with intent.to commit 
a felony other than murder or rape is punishable 
by not more than 5 years’ imprisonment and a fine 
of not over $3,000. : 


Rape—In Federal Courts, rape is punishable with 
death by hanging. 


Arson—-where classified in degrees—-though the 
number and exact definitions of degrees vary 
greatly—is in general classified with reference to 
two conditions: first, the*character of the building 
burned, whether a dwelling house or structure 
likely to contain a human‘ being; and, second, 
Whether the crime is committed by day or night. 
Thus the most serious offense is the burning of an 
inhabited dwelling by night, and the least serious, 
the burning of an uninhabited structure by day. 
The Federal Statutes for arson in the first degree 
impose a penalty of not more than 20 years, and 
for the second degree, not more than 20 years and 
a fine of not more than $5,000. 

Arson may, bring the death penalty in Alabama, 
Delaware, Illinois, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Virginia. Life imprisonment or its 20-year 
equivalent, may result in Idaho, Tlinois, Maine, 
Maryland, New Hampshire, New York, Ohio, 
-Oregon; Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, 
Vermont, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 

_ Where death results, arson becomes murder and 
is tried as such. 


Burglary—Robbery, and grand larceny, are to 
some extent interchangeable names and crimes, 
and carry penalties which range, in many grades, 
from 1 year to life imprisonment. As in the case 

of assault with intent to kill, the severity of the 

punishment as fixed by statute depends on whether 
the offender is armed, and how armed; and whether 
the crime is done by day or night; in-a building, 
occupied or unoccupied; or on the street; with or 
without threat or force. 

Robbery may be generally defined as the theft of 
property from the person or immediate presence of 
the victim, accomplished by/force or fear. Where 
degrees of robbery are recognized, the distinction is 
generally determined by whether the thief Be 


Major Kidnaping Cases Since 1932 
4 : Source: Official Records , 
The major kidnaping cases that have occupied Federal agents since’ passage of the Lindbergh igh 


law in 1932 follow: 


1933—Feb. 12—Charles Boettcher, Denver. Re- 
leased March 1.—-May 27—Mary McElroy, Kansas 
City. Released May 28. Walter McGee sentenced 
‘o life imprisonment.—June 15—-William A. Hamm, 
r., St. Paul, banker. Released after one week. 
Alvin Karpis sentenced to life imprisonment.— 
_ July 10—August Luer, Alton, Ill. Released. Three 
'men and a woman sentenced to life imprisonment. 
—July 22—Charles F. Urschel, Oklahoma City. Re- 
leased after nine days. George (Machine Gun) 
Kelly and five others sentenced to life imprison- 
ment.—Nov. 9—Brooke Hart, San Jose, Cal. Killed 
Harold T. Thurmund and John M, Holmes, his ac- 
cused kidnapers, lynched by a mob. 
- 1934—Jan. 17—Edward G. Bremer, St. Paul. Re- 
leased after three weeks. Two sentenced to life im- 
prisonment.—May 16—William F. Gettle,\Los An- 
geles. Three men sentenced to 37 years imprison- 
ment each.—Oct. 10—Mrs. Alice Speed Stoll, 
Louisville. Released unharmed. Thomas H. Robin- 
son, Jr., sila 6 life sentence. 

1935—May 24—George Weyerhaeuser, Tacoma, 
Wash. Released after seven days. Kidnapers sen- 
tenced from 20 to 60 years’ imprisonment. 

1936—Dec. 26—Charles Mattson, 10; Tacoma. 
Found dead. Kidnaper escaped. 
' _ 1937—Sept. 25,—Charles S. Ross, Chicago. Found 
dead. John H. Seadlund put to death—Dec. 4— 
Arthur Fried. White Plains, N. Y.; body not found, 
‘alleged to have been burned in the cellar of a public 
hall in 6th St.. Manhattan Bore, 4 days after he 
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5. 
she was apprehended at a hotel with the baby. 


or Kidnaping Cases 


unarmed, though some States ¢ 
nish the second from the first deg 
where the theft is accomplished by means 
threats of future rather than immediate inj) 
Federal Statutes fix the penalty for robbery ati 
more than 15 years. \ i 
y theft of property a| 


aed or 


Grand Larceny is simply 


though, of course, a 
or fear which constitutes the , } 5 
the Federal Courts, grand larceny is punishab 
not’more than 10 years’ imprisonment and 
of not more than $10,000. \ 
Forgery in general means the false making, | 
tating or counterfeiting or alteration of a genm 
signature or written instrument. There are nul 
ous Federal Statutes defining sand impo 
penalties for alteration of public records: 
documents. Counterfeiting is punished by imr 
onment of not more than 15 years and a fil 
not more than $5,000. _ ; a 
In forgery, as in perjury, it is the intent ~ 
counts. | 
Bigamy—A person who, having a husbanc 
wife living, marries another, is guilty of piga 
Under Federal Statutes, polygamy (or bigamy) 
the Territories is punished by imprisonment § 
not more than 5 years and a fine of not more 
$500. Fiye years’ imprisonment is the most g 
eral maximum penalty in the States for bigs 
and fines are quite commonly imposed. - 
Perjury under the various State codes 
means false testimony on a material point 2 
in_an action or proceeding at law. ; 
Perjury may bring a life or 20-year sentencs 
Alabama, Maine, Rhode Island, and South Dal 
if committed in testifying in a case where ¥- 
fendant at the trial is liable to a life senten 
New York State, in 1935, the maximum 
penalties were reduced by law to 5 years, a 
10-year penalties were cut to 2 years, to 
juries to convict more frequently. ; 


Libel or Slander—Libel is injuring by meal 
publication: slander is injury by word of mow 
Under the terms of a 1930 Act of the N. Y. 
lature, signed by Gov. Roosevelf on April 2: 
effective on Sept. 1, an action for civil or crix 
libel cannot be maintained against a re 
editor, publisher or proprietor of a newspa 
the publication therein of a ‘“‘fair and true’? rey 
of rd judicial, legislative or other blic. . 
official proceedings, or for any headi } 
report, provided this fairly reflects the conte 
of the articles published. ia 

The Act-also provides that in an action for 1 
or slander a defendant may prove mitigating 
cumstances, including the sources of his inf 
tion and the grounds for his belief, even 
he shall have pleaded or attempted to prove jul 
fication for the published matter on which 
action is bas®d. , o 


was seized; two of the Kidmapers, Joseph Saeco 
and Demetrius Gula, convicted and executed 
Sing Sing prison on Jan. 11, 1940. f wf 
1938—Feb. 24—Peter Levine, 12; New Roche 
N.Y. Body recovered May 29. Kidnapers escai 
—May 28—James. Bailey Cash, Jr., 5, Prince 
Fla. Body recovered June 8. Franklin P. 1 
pleaded guilty to the kidnaping and was pi 
death in the electric chair Feb. 24, 1939. ; 
1940—Sept. 20—Marc de Tristan, 3, Hillsbo 
Calif. Boy recovered Sept. 22, alive and 
Wilhelm J. Muhlenbroich, 39. German immi 
of 1935, arrested, charged with the crime. a 
convicted and was sentenced to life imprisonm 
On Dec. 26, 1940, in San Quentin Prison,) he - 
tempted suicide. 
1942—Oct. 12—Ruby Evelyn Cremeans wal 
into the nursery at Saint Ann’s Hospital, Columt 


advised FBI agents that she kidnaped the 
because she was lonesome. She pleaded guilty 
was sentenced to serye twenty years imprisonn 


ee r 


he following table shows, 
hout consent of parents 


or guardi 
Tals and welfare so requires. 
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_ +. Marriage and Divoree Information 

# ' Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 

by States, the marriageable age for both males and females with and 
Ss 


ans. But 
y young couples below the ordinary age iN sa ay eet a ec 


the auth 
&n emergency, where due regan it hee 


\ 


With consent Without consent Bisna’ | ae Wait Residence 
Men | Women| Men |; Women| test canes sieciove 
ete a 18 (ay None None 
18 None None None 
18 None None None 
is (b) None None 
18 (b) None None 
21 _(b) 5 days None 
18 None (2) (2 
18 None (8) None 
nite Js 21 None None None 
ig None (d) None 
is {b) None None 
eeweeeee is (b) 1 day None 
18 (b) | None None 
cue « 1s (b) Nore None 
a's ats 1g None None None 
Saas |. t 21 © None one } 
21 a) None None 
, B _(b) 5 days None , 
is None 48 bours None 
1s (b) 5 days Nope 
WY: < Z Aty’. is (b) 5 days None, | 
See ais. 18 ; None 5 days None 
ig None 5 days None 
21 Tees Reena 3 days None 
21 18 None None None 
2) 21 ee) None None 
21 18 } , None ; None None 
20 18 {b) | 5 days None 
21 18 (b) | (e) (e) 
21 18 None None None 
21 18 (b) None (3) ) 
18 18 (b) None None 6 months 
21 is (bb) None None 1 year 
21 21 (b> 5. days None 1 year 
21 1g fe) None ; None 1 year 
21 Ls b) | 3 days None 1 year 
21 21 i * ) |) 3 days None 1 year 
21 21 (b) (4) (4 2 years 
18 18 H None None None (5) 
21 18 (b) None None 1 year 
21 21 tb) 3. days None 2 years 
21 1g (a None None 1 yeary 
21 18 {b) None None 6 months 
21 18 (b) None 5 days 4 year 
21 21 (b) None None 1 year): 
21 8 {P) 3 days None 1 year 
21 21 ( } 3 days None 1 ‘vear 
21 18 (b 5 days None (40) 
21 21 (b) None None | 60 days 


lote—Commof: law prevails. 
ears for female. 

(a) Physician's venereal certificate necessary for 

+ yoid in 10 to 15 days, according to State. 


(b) Wassermann or similar standard laboratory 


In O 

eithe: [ 
procured from a physician, which failure car- 
: nalty° and imprisonment. : 

No wait ut both applicants are 21; if under 


14 years for male, 


“Twenty-four hours, unless one of the par- 

on the marriage is a member of the armed 

s of the Allied Nations or a member of the 

ited States merchant marine, in which case 

is no delay, but 3 days must elapse from 
ne of examination, and blood test. 

} There is a 5-day wait, after the license is 

"he lat Dees Ye low divorce for any cause 

1e law does not allo " 

Adultery is the only ground for absolute 

ce. idence is not necessary. 

‘or without consent, for men, 16; for 

is a 10 days delay in senine 8 

dians give written 

'o obtain a divorce 1 

, unless cause for divorce 


ation or d: lance). ; 
3 He ,-except when both were residents at 
of martiage: then 3 years... 
ist bea bonafide resident, 1 year. 
yo years if cause arose outside State; one 
ause arose within State. 
sdiction of court to grant divorce lim- 


ited to cases where there is jurisdiction over the — 


Parties—existance of jurisdiction detailed. 

beim 2 Licenses—A license of some kind is 
required in every State and Territory, and marriage 
in the United States is now universally on a civil- 
contract basis. But religious ceremonies are author- 
ee =] all the States, provided there is ‘a license 
o wed. i r ¢ 

Common—aw marriages of a year. or more dura- 
tion, without either- license or ceremony, are now 
validated by the courts in practically all the States, 


are involved. - 
In New York State, an amendment to the Domes- ° 
tie Relations law (in effect April 29, 1933) invali-- 
dates so-called common-law marriages\entered into 
after that date. ‘ ; ‘ 

In New York State, also, it is required, under a - 
1929 law, that a female who is 14 but not 16 years. 
of age must have the consent of a judge of the 
Children’s Court in her jurisdiction (in addition to 


matry. 
In many States, and in particular throughout 
the South, marriage between whites and Negroes 
is unlawful; marriage between whites and Indians 
is still forbidden in sevetal southern_States, 
rizona, by a law of 1931, a Malay or Filipino can- 
not lawfully marry a Caucasian. am: 
Causes for Diyorce—In all the States but South 


In the Philippines it is the only cause for divorce, — 
and it is necessary to prove a court conviction of 
adultery or of concubinage. 

Pregnancy of wife by other than husband av time 
of ma e is a stated cause in Alabama, | 
Georgia, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, Tennessee, Virginia and Wyoming. 
It is a cause for annulment in the other States 
when it is proved that the husband had no 
knowledge of the fact. f ; 
Impotency, if unknown at time of marriage, is a 
stated cause in Alabama, Alaska, Arizona, Arkan~ 
sas, Coloz: rida, orgia, Illinois, Indi 
Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Massachu: 


on proper proof, and where children or property — 


consent of parent or guardian) before she can 4 . 


In” || 


Carolina the primary cause for divorce is adultery. — 7 


ana, 


rr lee 


~ 
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setts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississina! a FRR: 8! ate eT ee 


Nebraska, Nevada, New Bampshir, w 

oe Carohna Ohio, onshoma. Oregon, —. divorce. NaS . eos 
svivrania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Texas, jae 

syl¥s: ia, R ode Jsin ness BS : = er 


Washington, Wisconsin, Wyoming, Alasss, and the 3 y 
Virgin isiancs. "Pn New Ford the <-called Enoch Arden law 
in other States it is a ground fer annulment, | vides for seca msrriage shsenes 
Desertion (abandonment) is a universally stated | either Party 5 suceessive pears 
cause for divoree or separation. alive. 
Tf existing for Six months it is a sufficient cause Most of the States_allow diverce OF SP 
in Hawaii. ‘ for were absence for 5 years oF more. a | 
Desertion must be for one yest in Atgana, Failare to previde support fis another name 3 
Arkansas, California, Oolorado, Florida, Idaho, | desertion. 
Tilhmois, Kansas, Kentucky, Minnesots, Missouri, : 
cause everywhere fer Giverce oF 


Montana, New Mexico, North Dakots, Oxishoma, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, Washington, Wis- 


. ee ~ = is yy fer ney - r 
consin, Wyoming, Alaska, 3 Berto Rico. unknown to the suing psrty si time rings 
Desertion must be for 2 years in Alabama, Dela- | And so, ae, safe continuing insanity, and habil 


ware, District of Columbia, Indians, Towa, Michi-  drunkeanss. ae ee 
gan, Mississippi, Nebraska, New Jersey, North) Most of the states make s distinction be 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Virginis, West | diverse, and seperation. 
Virginia and the Virgin Isiancs. | | “Sythe brimary cause for annulment is fraud 
Desertion must de for 3 years Connecticut, | some Mind, manifes concealment br one 
Georgia, Mine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New | the other party of a condition which, would ‘bat 
Hampshire, Ohio, Texas and Vermont; also in | barred the mattiage, such ss insanity, pk 
Maryland when husband and wife have yatuntatily | bided infection, conviction of felony, 
R separate and apart for 5 consecutive Pears. ais marriage, and © forth. 
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* Annual Fire Losses in the United States 


Seurce: Up to 1916, Journal of Commerce; since, National Board of Fire Underwriters 
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+. EDUCATION 
American Colleges and Universities 


purce: This list is based on.the 1943- 44 Educa- | the regular courses leading to degrees. The data 
Directory of the United States Office of] are from questionnaires returned by the institu- 
cation. The number of students is of those} tions in the year 1944. The abbreviations follow- 
dying for degrees and does not include those ing the oy ai of the colleges indicated: C., co-edu- 
be cktension’ courses) of casual courses in..the cational; E., has extension courses; N., for Negroes 


only; PR, ke school; 
ner schools. The number of teachers is for leges marked (*) cre tana Wes omen ee Nar 


No. 
Year No. of of 
. Name Location Organ! Governing Official Std’s |Tchrs 
ene Christian (C., E., S.)... .|Abilene, Texas....... 1906 (Don H. Morri 
my of i New wareh (C.) Bryn Ath n, Pa R. Rey. Geo. je Charms’| % yo 3 


E., BE oo. Peas Garden Cit -.| 1896 }Paul D. Eddy.......... poe 
A : 12 


Samuel J. Harrison. .... 
James R. MeCain...,.. 


2 SOS LE a a ae Pa "\Pine Bluff, Ark... .... 1873 |Lawrence A. Davis 

ic. & Tech. (C. N.)...|Greensboro, No. Car..} 1891 [Ferdinand D. Bluford... 
ic. & Mech. Goll.” My Tex. (C. 
a RE Esl ais 0 isc o's Ce aimss a College pod Tex..} 1871 |Gibb Gilchrist. ........ 
CS Beene Ae < fe sh en: 1913 EB. Simmons... ..... 
---+++--{|Montevallo, Ala...... 1896 ¥. Harman.) 2. Ji... 
ws Aas Bin OR 1872 |Luther N. Duncan...... 
: wy. caloosa, Ala...... 183] |Raymond R. Paty...... 
pe ee. eS Col. (ar. Fairbanks)’ -| 1917 |Charies E. Bunnell. .... 
Albany, Ga........2. 1903 |Aaron Brown.......... 
. New Haven. Conn....} 1925 {Sister M. Samuel....... 
Albion, Mich.,....... 1835 jJohn L. PON... Soke ke 
BE Sary se aixntns = ading, OS annie 856 |Harry V. Masters. ..... 
merat 1871 {William H. Bell...2.... 
Se 1871 |John W. Elliott. ....... 
PER te oo ES aE As 
By 1815 |J. Richie’Schultz 

Columbia, So. 1870 |Samuel R. ‘gins. 

alms. Mich.. 1886 |Roy W. Hami:ton 

1885 |Chester 8. McGow: 

1893 |Paul F. Doug! 
Bayard Dodge..... 

....jCalro, Egypt. ....-... 9 Charlies R. Watson 

Ee Oe aaielsle Skits » «si PRRROOP EE DEGSS.. ets 1821 |Stanley eS eee 


RN See -.....-«| 1917 |John ‘A. Morrison, ..... 
Rated stoves +0 Yellow ines Ohio..| 1853 |Algo D. pe rte ap 
ee Grand Rapids, Mich..| 1931 |Rev. A. F. Bukowski... 
Ga hie. (a 3) Bicinkkes Tiuespe, Avis. 4)... .- RR: 
ne St) di opts Montieeito, Ark * 
meas apes 6.8 EEN as Cate Little Rock, kK 


Sohnesboro, “Ark ete 
Fayetteville, Ark... 


Wilmore, Ky 
‘|Ashland, Ohio. 
: | Worcester, Mass. . 

. Athens, Ala....... 


Rufus E. Clement.....- 
James P. Brawley. ...-. 
Benjamin E. Mays..... 
F. B. Washington. ..... 
HS Hilles M.\Read.....- 


‘So. : 
- w(G).. pe agg Minn... - 
Ds ails 2 ow Sioux Falls, So. Dak. - 


‘{Rock Isiand, Ill 


Se She PE ahead ee BARK 
7 de Aurora, T mi. Uh 


Theodore P. Stephens. 


‘Nelson P. Horn 
Lt. Kenneth O, Wilson. . 


Rey. Pes ae eee L 
L. 8. te Bei 5 
on 


23, ea 
dwin- 5 pee ORGS oes a res 1845 
Wala a Heart- wW., 


1860 |Chas. H. Gary........- 

1889 Wee Gliderseei (D.). 
Be wae Aw aee wie bat agin Opa 
fot. Bea)... 1845 |Pat M Weft. cathe 
1853 on Kistler.......- 
1894 . Gillespie......... 
846 |W. Bradley Trelte es, 


902 |Wm, Jesse Baird 

oat 1847 ar McGinty 
EES 1881 ory Lindquist 
1 ll }Bethany, W. Va...... 1840 . H. Cramblet. 
are AeA Bethany, Okla.......| 1909 |Sylvester T. Lud 
North F 1887 d. < & ea an 
: CR ak “*| 1908 {Ernest T. Eaton 
amie. <3 1856 e R. Stuart 
eS ee 1881 J. Rhoads 

iis Nc Y 1308 Joseph Hunter 
1 : wre 
2 Sain fp Windsor, Md....! 1939 JArthur L. Fengororad, 
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[ Year 
Name Location Organ 
———— nna —_— 
Bluffton BA) ys aca sak Wks uae Bluffton, Ohio.....-- 1900 |Lloyd L. Ramseyer. 
BoD Sutter ay ic). buds ciple telat rena Cleveland, Tenn...... 1927 |Bob Jones, Jr. ey 
Boston “(part C,. ies iiv Sf ahape ae Chestnut Hill, Mass. 1863 |William Zz Se v. 
Boston Univ. (C., E., 8.).....++- Boston, Mass.....-<- 1869 
Bowdoin (S.). .. 6 eee sees Brunswick, Me......- 1794 
Bowling Green St. Un. (C., E., 8.) powlng Green, Ohio..| 1910 Ee Prowdth sos Gee 
Bradley Poly. Inst. (C., E., s) ...}Peoria, Tl. .... .| 1896 
Brenau tas e 83 5 aida = Wig aapaka es Gainesville, Ga. 1878 ©. Wheeler....-.-..: 
Brescia (W., 8.) ... 2. eee tees New Orleaus, La 1927 ew Mother ‘Clarke, 
eBriar Clift iw. Bis, S.)2 beau. Sioux City, Ia. 1930 |Sister Jean Marie...... 
y Bridgewater-Dalev ‘lle d's 3)! }Bridgewater, Va...>. | 1880 ee rece 
Brigham Young Univ. (C )/Provo, Utah. .....--- 1876 . Harris.>...- 
Brooklyn (C. Ws “Brooklyn, N. ¥......| 1930 
(a) Brown Univ. (GC. EL). ‘-|Providence, R. I...... 1764 eel 
Bryn Mawr (W Bryn Mawr, Pa...... 1880 ? Bride. . 
= Bucknell Univ. (C, E., 8). .|Lewisburg, Pa......- 1846 
Buena Vista (C., oo ee Storm Lake, lowa.... 1891 |Henry Olson..... 
Buffalo, Univ. of (C., B., §.).....|Buffalo, N. ¥.....+-. 1846 |S. P. C roa ee 
Butler Univ. (C., E., © $) BONS re 03! « Indianapolis, Ind. -| 1852 |M. O. Ross......2:-. 6 § 
Calif. Inst. of Tech. ......... ..{Pasadena, Calif. .| 1891 |R.G. Dickinson (Act. D.) 
*California, Univ. of (C., E., 5.).-. Berkeley, Calif. . 1868 |Robert G. Sproul:.....-. 
\ .U. of, at L. A. (C., S.)...|Los Angeles, Cali 1919 |Robert G. Sproul....... 


s 
ic 8.) Boston; Mass.......- 1936 |A. Chesle ey York (Dean). 
Canisius-(part GC.) 2... Buffalo, N. Y.. ‘"| 1870 TV. Rev. — Coughlin. . 
Capital Univ. ay E., 8). ‘) + |Golumbus, Ohio... ...| 1850 {Otto Mees....»...---- 
Carleton {S.. Se ee Northfield, Minn... .. 1866 
Carnegie Inst. rn Tech. (C., .|Pittsburgh, Pa....-... 1900 


Helena, Mont........| 1910 {V. 
.| Waukesha, Wisc... ... 1846 |G. T. Vander Lugt..... 
\Jefferson City, Tenn, .| 1851 . Warren....... 
Carthage, Ill-.......- 1870 
..|Cleveland, Ohio. ..| 1880 
.|Salisbury, No. Gar... :. 
.|Guthrie, OKla........ 1892 


.| Washington 2 He 
..|ANentown, Pa........ 
..|Cedarville, Ohio Re 

. Shreveport, La....... 


William E. Wickenden. 
Alvin R. Keppel........ 
Rey. Mother Agnes..... 


Rt. Rev. P. POE Or ve 
D . M 


J. H. Hewiett (Act.).... 


J Danville, Ky.. 
3 Whittier, Calif. ..| 1861 {George N. Reeves...... 
*eN “IGharleston, So. Car... | 1770 |... sees. e essen reece ete 
7 Custtanecta, Tenn ..| 1886 |David A. Lockmiller.. 
a Chicago iit " Pa......| 1871 |Sister Maria Kostka. 
Chicago, Dl.........- 1892 {Robert M. Hutchins. 
Chico, Calif......,... 1889 toms. 55 


Charleston, So, Car...}| 1842 
New York, N. Y. 1848 


r) Orangeburg, So. Car. .| 1869 

Gln Calg (CS) a ne cat... | 1035 
‘cmona cripps).*.....- ‘laremont, Calif..... 1 

ene kK (Ga.) (see Atlanta Un. . 


one Gay. OS 5 
(Ww. x 


Harry N. Wright. aegis as 
B. Randolph......... 


Robt. J. Bernard (Dir.) . 


_|worcester, Mass......| 1887 }Wallace W. Atwood. 


Clarke (W., S.) . || Dubuque, Iowa. 0... . 1843 
Clarkson Coll. of Tech es Potsdam, nN. ee ..| 1896 ; SENS 
*Clemson Agricultural (S.).. ‘> /Clemson, So. Car. 1893 OOS. SSiass, 
hoops e's) aS eee Ts Rapids, in Sth -| 3882 ett G 
ee, eee ee ES sville, Nn, As degli op 
Colby AS TE Mes <5 ie « et Waterville, Me....... 1813 BR ra! Ook: 
|. Ee, aA Saree Hamilton, 'N. ¥...... 1819 » AGQARS Sani © 


oalage tc a i, Soe 
OS) SEs pe Colo. Springs, Colo. ..| 1874'|C. B. Hershey (Act.).. 
lo. Sch.sof Mines Golden, Colo... 6... . 
Sa G Re tannd e olden, Colo. ; ‘| 3874 |Melville F. Goolbaugh . 
Se |Fort Collins, Colo. 1879 |Roy M. Green. ........ 
rt Lewis Branch E. H. Bader (Dean)... . 


‘[Boufder, Colo 1911 


(Cc : 
lorado, Uniy. of (C., E., der, Colo. (C.; E.)| .... [Reuben G, Gustavson. ,. 


*Colored Normal, Indust. Ge 


aot SERRA "|Or ‘angeburg, ‘a — 
x aos ge 6 a Ee oe Columbia, So. sar « 
“Bs Columbia = (part C., B., 8.)|New York, N. aa cae 
meordia ( SS ‘ me aan nN ai. 3 boot pa se nd eaeehie 
= Coll. ew London, Conn,..| 1911 |Dorothy Schaffter...... 
Scot, Univ. of (C., BE. S)..... seers. en ae Gia he Peay Jorgensen. 
verse ay De) eee ee ce see nes * . Car ‘Bl 
Cooper Union (C.).......... % New York, eg Edwin ws ike ee 4 
Corn <5. .|Mount Vernon, iawe.. Sov 
Gornell U (C., E., 8S) Ithaca, N. 
Creighton Univ. ( ae ‘|omaha, Nebr. ...:!_)| 1878 |¥. Rev. T.8. Bowdern. 
Culver-Stockton (C.)....... ../Canton, Mo. 
Cumberland Univ. (CG. S Lebanon, Tenn. ...._.| 1842 |Laban Lacy Rice......: 
Dakota Wesleyan Un. ce $1)... || Mitchell, So. Dak... || 1885 \Joseph H. Edge. 2.2.21: 
, Dana Coll ey, Sem. “C,, 5} \Blair, Nebr......... || 1884 |Rev. L. Siersbeck......: 
Daniel Baker MEISEL) iho d cote 2 Brownwood, Tex... eH oes 
Dartmouth. RE WS ab Oe Uk Hanover, New Hamp. DA os. 


aa The College, 1,050; Pembroke Col F Be 
: ( Sacer a aera (for undergraduate SOMA « 530; the Graduate ‘ 
13 ay ae College, Teachers College, Gonees of Se ais and N. ¥. Post. ‘Gr: 


Ba, ey 


pperauy (C,, 8). o.. eedzad <i 8] Greene stle: ind. css. 

De Sales (ot Toiedo, Ohio), sus- 
pended operations in June, 1942 

- Detroit Inst. of eet (C., 8.).- 
Detroit, re of 


.|Detroit, Mich. . 
ey OEE Detroit, a 
a ope OF Gs oS C pe de Pa.. 


e Madison, N- J 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Bropate(C 25 Be eee © at it ean hae, 
SRT a) ooo <0 5 10 ome Cia tO Springtie N 
“Dubuque, "Unity. of (C A : ~ 


Ae eee ae Dubuque, Iowa... .. . 
. Duchesne NS eae Bere Omaha, Nebr......... 
Brower tniv. (C., S.).. 22... ss Durham, No. Car.. 


_Dunbarton Colieee os Holy fame Y 
WZ 8,) x Washington, D. renee 
d Auk Shee by mak 
Buffalo, N 
-|Richmond, Tid. 


-|Elon College, “No. Car. 
-|Boston, Mass 
Bostgn, Mass.....,.. 
-|Berrien Springs, Mich. 
ey con 4 << yee 2 E Vv 


- Findlay, Ohi 
- | Nashville, Tenth 
Red Springs, No. Car. 


Tallahassee, Fla 
Lakeland, Fla. 


4 E., 8.) 
) ene Southern (C., 
‘Tallahassee, eve 
Gainesville, Fila 


Fila. St. Coll. for Women (Dart 
. *Florida, Un. of (part 
Fontbonne Coll. (seo oe 


niv. 
Leena Univ. (part C., E., 8.)..|New York, N. ¥..... 
i Port Hays Kansas State ic, E.. 8.) Flays, Kan........... 
ee Ges Franklin, Ind.......- | 
| 


“5 Py 
“Louis 


_ Fresno mo State (C., S.).....-------jFresno, Calif......... 
Friends Univ. CG, 
Furman Univ. 


Pp csaliaudet (C.)....-....-----+-- Washington, D 
_ Geneva mm fC. mS aie Sj: eee eens, Ban 
Bo ee as 8 eles, 
ppperdine {c. ashington, D. C 


:|Gutoago. tt ap Es Bee 
ie PESO ee pase. Washington, D. C.: 
seen ee eee Georgetown, Ky 

Sst of 


Mate Busta (C., E. 
Coll. a Nvoren’ 


Berar (0.8) <p. - 7-7-2 + an wet 200. 
‘y fare City aes rT a Ae ee 
Guilf iford (C 


dolphus (C.).....-.-+ St. Peter, Minn , 
Gustav ce ep! i FEA « Siete" Clinton, N. Y 
St. Paul 


Ta ©. a ee fie ee | 4 _, 


United States—Education—Senior Colleges 


Year 
rgan 


__ Governing Official — 


W. ¢ Owe Sy Sypherd tarot) 
Kenneth I. Brown 


OQ’ Connell. . 


‘2 Rev 
Clyde B. Mvildngn me ee 


L. M. ea oan (Acty. 
Charles H. 

Cc. Ww. Preity man (Act); 
Albert W. Dent........ 
George ‘. Drake. 
ee og Thomas. 


Robert C. Disque (Act. . 
Abraham A. ee 
James F. Findlay. 

Dale D. Welch... 


W. S.A. Pott... 

Leon EB. Smith......... 
Harry S. Ross! ..2) 5.0. 
Sister Teresa Patricia. . . 
Alvin W. Johnson...... 
Foye G. Gibson.......: 


J. R. E. Lee, Jr- 
Tuad M. Spivey... 
Doak S. Campbell. 


Jno J. Tigert........... 
} L 


Rey. Robert I. Gannon. . 
LL. D. Woostert-. 22 oth.~- 
William G. Spencer... .. 
Theodore A: Distler... .. 
Frank W. ote, Sep wale 
W:. A. Yow 
John L. Plyler ESE TS fat 
Percival Hall. .......-- 
McLeod M. Pearce..... 


\ a 
Darks AE Ste eke 


Cee. Ee 


Guy. His Wella, .:. scisteu 
Frank R. Reade 
Harmon W. Caldwell. .. 
ary John..... 


Clyde A. Milner. 
Ga. Winfield fast 


Ibert EN anes 
te pert Ni. Richardson,. . 
rge S. Benson....... 
erty J. Arnold 
James Bryant Conant... 
iliam M. e h 


gebRESSeas repeenese 


Fes 
xe 

Q 

-— 


ges ee 
SonAnsn 


- Hope (C., 
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| Year | 
Name Location Organ| Governing Official : 
7 Soon xe eee al EE - j 
PVODALH AS ek nics he gas eke.s diode auetote Geneva, N. Y.. John M. Potter. .... +. { 
abart (8. ete wr, Si)... aha Geneva, N. John M. Potter......-- | 
FIOISb Gy Sit, yn ge aes cele Hempsteac, NY. John C. Adams. a 
Hollins (W. Ny Sa eR See es eae, Se ee isis 2 Va pees G. Randolph. - b | 
e . ass. 
Holy. Cross, Coll. of the..,..... orcester, Beene eavala 


Holy Names, Coll. of the (W., 
Hood (W 


Ss. 
Houghton (C., 8. 
Houston Coll. ie Negroes (C 

£(C., E, 8 


Huron (C., (lat eee 
Idaho, Goitegé of (C., Ee at 
*Idaho, Univ. of (C., E., S). 


Jackson “(Mass.) (See Tuts Coll. 


Kansas City, On. of (C., 8.). 
\ *Kan. St. Coll. of Agric. ‘& Applied 


Lawrence Inst. of Tech (c). : 


. | |Jacksonville, Ill 


S.)|Oakland, Calif... . 
.|Frederick, Md - 
‘|Holland, Mich. 
. |Houghton, N. ¥. 
.)|Houston, Tex 
. |Houston, Tex 


.|Huron, So. Dak 
. (Caldwell, Idahc......- 
.|Moscow, Idaho..... .- 


. |Chicgago, Ill 


L) 


Kansas City, Mo , 


.|La Grange, Ga. 


.|Detroit, Mich 


Howard (C., E., 8.) ‘"|Birmingham, Ala Lv 1842 Farwell Ge Daviss fase ve 
Howard Payne (C., _.|Brownwood, Tex. ~... 1890 homas H. Taylor..... 
Howard Univ. (C., ‘lWashington, D. C....| 1867 Mordecai W. Johnson... 
‘Humboldt State (C., E Areata, Calif.......-- 1914 |Arthur S. Gist. -.-..-.- 
Hunter (W., E., 8.) New York, N. Y....-- 1870 {George N. Shuster. .. 
Huntingdon (W., 8.)>:...--.--+- Montgomery, Ala.....| 1854 |Hubert Searcy. ....- 
Huntington AAG B) Sameera ts(sy iso Huntington, Ind......| 1896 |Elmer Becker...... 


Science (C., E., .|Manhattan, Kan..... 1863 |Milton S. Eisenhower:.. 
Kansas, Univ. of (G,, om 'S.). Lawrence, Kan.....-.. 1866 |D. W. Malott (Chan.)... 
Kansas Wesleyan Univ. (C. Salina Kam e225 5. 1885 |Edgar K. Morrow...... 
Kent State Univ. (C., E J Rent AOHIG . sri het 1910 |George A. Bowman..... 

‘Kentucky State (C., E., N.)...|Frankfort, Ky.......- 1886 |Rufus B. Atwood....... 
)*Kentucky, Un. of (Cc. S.). ‘|Lexington, Kye Te 1865 |Herman L, Donovan.... 
Kentucky Wesleyan (G., E., §.)..|Winchester, Ky.....- 1866 |Paul 8. Powell.......... 
aecayan 1 ERE STR ee oe: Gambier, Ohio. ...... 1824 |Gordon K. Chalmers.,.. 
Oe ESTO 2 i Sr ee Keuka Park, N. 1890 |Henry’E. Allen......... 
105 oN GR 8 a ee anf ean Bristol, Tenn......_. 1867 |R. T. b: Liston 

‘ Rietzing (C.). University Park, Ia...| 1906 |C. W. Butler........... 

EMBO RTO) ig xn ae cia es Haye Galesburg, Ill......-. 1837 |Carter Davidson. ...... 
Knoxville (C., E. s., Hi, - ..|Knoxville, Tenn...... 1875 | William = TMeBE | s. Sg os 
Ladycliff 3 Vert cceeseee ees Highland Falls, N. ¥..| 1933 |M. Rev. F. J. 2 pe ee 

Lafayette (S ERE oa het a Easton, Pa... . .| 1825 William M. Lewis 


Po et , 4 m 7 
| 


Henry I. Stahr 
Wynand Wichers...-.-- 
Stephen W. Paine 
23 E. Oberholtzer 

EB. Oberholtzer 


Ren so9 
pponee Peers 


George F. McDougal 
William Me Hall, Jr 
Me  CEDaG... 6 25s 
H. Gary Hudson. 

pene T. Heald 


= 


é *Tilinois, Un. of Sp ies Wrbanst Wb tase 2,05 1867 GC. Willard <2) ero 
~Dlinois Wesleyan ae’ (G., 8.)...|Bloomingon, Ml. ...... 1850 Wiliam B-Shawi tite 
mmaculata (W., 8.)....2..5.-++ Immaculata, Pa... 1920 |F. J. Furey......,.++.- 

Immaculate Heart (We S.)......|Los Angeles, Calif: 1916 |Sister M. Eucharia. 

Incarnate Word (W., 8.).....-.-|Sam Antonio, Tex.. 1900 |Sister M. Columkille. . 
Indiana Central (C., S.)....-.-.- Indianapolis, Ind. . 1902 }.-.....-..- ontree see 
Indiana LAS eee ih. Be Se ig Fort Wayne, Ind.....| 1930 |Archie T.\Keene.......- 
Indiana Univ. (C., Bloomington, Ind.. 1820 |Herman B. Wells....-.. 

- *Iowa State Coll. =e Agric. & 

Mech. Arts (C., E., .|Ames, Iowa... .- _.,.| 1858 |Charles BE. Friley.....-. 
Iowa, State Univ, of (C., E .|lowa City, Iowa.....- 1847 /Virgil M. Hancher.....: 
Towa Wesleyan (C., s “IMt. Pleasant, lowa...| 1842 |Stanley B. Niles....-... 
Istanbul, Woman's Col Istanbul, Turkey..... 1871 |E. T. Burns (Dean) | 


James Millikin Un. (C., | eedturs MEAs 5 oe 1901 |C. L. Miller (Act) ERS ae 
Jamestown (C.)..--.. 6... nese Jamestown, No. Dak..| 1883 |Barend H. Kroeze...... 
Jarvis Christian (C; E., 8., N.)..|Hawkins, Tex........ 1912 |P. C. Washington...... 
John Brown Univ : sy" Pelee ake Siloam Springs, Ark...| 1919 |John E. Brown....-....- 
John B. Stetson Um (C.,.8.)..... DeLand, Fla.......-- 1882 |W. 8. Allen........ 

. n Carroll Uniy. (E,, 8.) . ‘|Gleveland, Ohio... ... 1886 |Rey. T. J. Sha gdad 

ohns one Univ. (part C.,S.).|Baltimore, Md... .... 1876 |Isaiah pores. 

Gobuson Biblejs.. 2... 25... 6... - es Kimberlin Hgts. Tenn.| 1893 |R. M. Bell........-..-- 
Johnson C. Smith Un: (C., Ey S8:, 

(NIg)s co EC Charlotte, No. Cap...) 1867 |Henry L. McCrorey . 
Judson MANES) eran Tats, sg ga ?oi'ss Wi ciate Marion, Ala......... PSSS Ae te cRIGdI Gs 7.3, a. Sone a 
Juniata (C. RE A eit Huntingdon, Pa. 1876 |Calvert N. Ellis........ 
Kalamazoo "G) Ree eds cok .|Kalamazoo, Mic 1833 |Paul L. Thompson...... 


Clarence R. Decker... .. 


H. T. Quillian.. 


Milake Brie (W., H.);.¢.s.-20- 056 Painesville, Ohio. Helen D. Bragdon. 
Lake Forest Gniv ue ak be; Bite Dds Lake Forest, EG. toe Ernest A. Johnson. 
Lambuth (C., Rone yas sere Jackson, @enn*>.. |... . E. Womack 
Lander ae: 2 a a eee Greenwood, So. Car John M. Rasp 
y Wane (C., §.,.N:).....-.2--26--- Jackson, Tenn J. B.; Bane: ; =. .: 
ston Univ. “cl E. Langston, Okla G. L. Harrison......... 
LaSalle (S.)...... Philadelphia, P Brother Emilian....... 
Sierra to 8.) Arlington, Calif. , i muUssen, ....4' 
La Verne (C., E,) La, Verne, Calif...... CG. Emest Davis. . 
Lawrence (C.). .|Appleton, Wise....... pena Mi Busey take i: 


George Lawrence. wee 


Lebanon Valley (C., ys 8. ds ares Annville, Pa.:.....-. Gi de re GLyneby 65 3 0 
. Lehigh Univ. (part _C., 8.). A Bethlehem, Pa. Peay soo " te Rige : ees oh eee 
Matandi(G. FS. Noss es dee Bakar, (ba. 2.5..: 2 0 EAR ESACORUS: oc ples 0 
TeMoyne (C., S., N.).-........- Memphis, Tenn Hollis: Bh. .Prica ys. 3 4208 
Lenoir-Rhyne (C., oe SR Ae ar eG Hickory, No. Car... 1891 |P. Bf, Monroe. ..... 63 2.5 
Lewis and Clark (C.; .|Portland, Ore........ 1867 |Morgan S. Odell......... 
Lewis Inst. (see aS duen of Tech.) 
Limestone (W., S.)..-.--.....-+ Gaffney, Se. Car...... 1845 |R. C. Granberry....... 
Lincoln RR amoriat ae a S.)..|Harrogate, Tenn. ..;.| 1897 |S. W. McClelland. ...-. 
Lincoln Uniy. (C., )....|Jefferson City, Mo... .| 1866 Buaraan D. Scruggs. .., 
ncoln Univ. (N.)...:.-- .|Lincoln University, Pa}’.... |Wadter L. woe. Sat Saale 
Linfi (WCE Py ee MeMinnville, Ore... .] 1857 )Harry L. bs See 
Lindenwoo eae Je RR RPS Wea St. Charles, Mo...... 1827 |Harry M. Gag S 
eines stone (C.,'E., §., N.).. 0%... Salisbury, No.,Car....| 1885-|William J. Treat 
pad island Unity, ce: Se ed - = rons, = Xie med Sa eg Metcalfe 
Eas Gt Dubuque, Iowa . Rev. M. J. Martin 
Poe blslana (GB 8 (WS BRL BT ce ga i ad te Hey J Pate ae aay 
ee Tee le, La. . : v Godbold.. . ; 
ee ’ yok but not tl - Py ngek ‘ 
3 ECE Ce on. e-< ok slagre wee se MISGOT US ts Sates ares 1894 |Claybrook Pe 
oe ion kg & ee ‘& Mech. Bi i ese WS. iy 
Sa beet ein: on Rouge, La.....} 1859 |William B. Hatcher......|-. 8, 
-iguisville Municipal (C.-8., NO «: panies Ky...:....! 1931 (Bertram W. Doylé (D.) .1- * 


‘ (a) A consolidation of Armour Inst. of Tech. (1892) and Lewis Institute (1894). 


; A “ es 


» Tia ae 


Location 

ot (Ci, Ae Bp te cep Louisville, Ky........ 
¥ GRR aa en well, MESH 5 0.5.8 
(E. oe Ce eee Baltimore. Md ....... 

SLoyoth a Ms, (part.c., a . 3.)....)Los Angeles, Calif. 
Loyola Univ. (C., B., S.)........ [Chicage Dl... 2 Sai 
Rihen! Univ. part oe A New Orleans, La. .... 
nb bees NN at ala onan core. mt ee 
Ge > »+-+.t|Lynchburg, Va... .... 
AX png ETS ES SEES: St.Paul, Minn....... 
acMurray (W., De... aie... ../Saeksonville, i!) 277: 

Madison ( Madison Coll., Tenn 

~JOEGUO, Me. oo: wf. 


-{No. Manchester, Ind.. 
New York, N. Y 
Hy Manhattanville Poteae of the Sa- 


ie Heart ( .|New York, N. Y. 
Mapua aon of Tech. C., S$): Manila, Philippines 
meeaarian (W.,.S.)......3a.. 22.24. - fpeianpot Ind 


. |Milwaukee, Wise 
Huntington, Ww. 
Staunton, Va......... 


_. Mary Balawin { ow i. 


~’ Mary Hardin-Baylor (W., S.).|Belton, Tex.......... 
4 Rratvorest (see re mhicee Coll.) 
edd ay Ws. 8) te boigeik ta |Detroit, Mich........ 


Ge ? Cree } Lutherville, 


more, Ma 


Maryville, Tenn. ..:.. 
.|Seranton, Pa 


Lebanon, Il. 
Abilene, Tex. 


Ss.) 

Mich po of} Min. & Tech. (6 (C. oe )| Houghton, Mich... 5... 
. St ° Aas P| i 

plied Science (C., E., S.)...-... {East bansing, Mich. rf: 

‘ty “Mich igan, Univ. of , E, $.)...|Ann Arbor, Mich... .. 


Middleb = ee ee Middlebury, Vt. ..... 

ee tat Fa. c ak ees T Nebr. aioe 

Madiand (C., H., 8.) : ........-:. Tremont CDE..5.. a-ioe 

Me sn ie Soreerteress oa orl aTean 

‘ GIT So ats Seales ey shi! an sa 

tie epars 1, Bae 2. a bx ae ../Oakland, Calif. ...... 
Millsaps (C., $.)...........20... \Jackson,’ Miss. . 
Milton (C.). ..|Milton, Wisc. 


M waukee-Downer (W., 


|Milwaukee, Wisc. .... 
and geneity doh ae (see 


uri, U of) 
Mines & Tech., So. Dak. Sch. of; 
So. Dak., U “ee 
'*Minnesota, Univ. of (C., E., 8.). Minneapolis, Minn.. 
Misericordia, Coll. (W., E., 5) based ee eee eee 
Mission House (C., 8.).....--.-. |Plymouth, WIRE... Osi 
se PRS ee, ee Clinton, Miss........ 
ndustrial (C., S., N.).....- Holly Spring, Miss. ... 
State (C., E., 8.)....|Starkville, Miss. 
. Coll, for Women....... Columbus, Miss. 
ppi, Un. of (C., a 8.)....|New Oxford, Miss 
uri, Univ. of (C., $.)...|Columbia, Mo........ 
‘Mines and Metallurgy, qo of 
I  eaceheec Hees Be ings hel 
isso (O79 AP ee Mars) . Mo. 
Etoanion Mao ie Shee oss Monmouth, Ill 
h. of Mines (C.)..... Butte, Mont......... 
Ne a i Poo ECA es Bozeman, Mont. 


Bethlehem, Pa 
‘Bethlehem, Pa 


4 Baltimore, Md 
[|Stoux City, lows Fe 
Sar 


Md 
. College Park & Baiti- 


United States—Education—Senior Colleges-. 


& er 


No. 
ear No. of | of 
Organ| Governing Official Std’s Tehrs 
S8s\ | Paaeeibeeed~s~ yr tnenr ata] Oy data! : 
1837 |Einar W. Jacobsen. + fa0 Sodas 
1895 |Charies H. Hames. " 80 he 
1852 |Rev. Edward B. Bun: 155 27 
1865 |Rev. E. J. Whelan. . 155 45 
1909 |Rev. Joseph M. Egan 3,540 379 
1912 eVOP. Av Roy sie * 924 136 
1861. |O. J. H. Preus. 246 31 f 
1903 |Riley B. Montgomery. 176 24, 
1885 /Charles J. Turck... .... 762 55). 
1846 [Clarence P. MeCielisind 710|—.) 65, | 
1904 |E. A. Sutherland... .... 1 33 
1865 |Arthur A. Hauck....... 1,077 140 
1895 |V. F. Schwalm,........ 381 33 
853 |Brother B. Thomas..... 350 40 
Grace C. Dammann. 43 66 
Thomas Mapua........ 2,400 90 
Mother M. Clarissa es" 140) 24 
Draper T. Schoonover. |. ‘179 26 
William F. MeConn....} © 289 19 
Rev. Peter A. Brooks 3,178 440 : 
John D. Williams... 1,176 982 
L. Wilson Jarman. 341 31 
1845 |Gordon G. Singleton, ... 521 38 i 
1910 |Sister M. Honora.....-.. 705 72). ok 
18. W. H. Moore, III...... 200 18 
807 |Ha « Byrd) os (fea 5,550 890 
Sister Miriam Anna... 21 36 
Rev. Mother Chrysostom] __ 190 33 
M. Therese Dalton. .... 350 45 
Ralph W. Lloyd........ 438), 49 — 
Mother M. Sylvia...... 467 55 + 
ooo 8) 2,340 S25 eis 
748 135 as 
88 pet 
316 et 
142 21 a 
338 28 Anes 
250 32, 4X 
495) Oc aa 
2,363 2h ie 
2,262), 228 --/a) 
1 Grover C, Dillman... .. : 1, B7 om 
1855 Salata: annah® ots. 
1817 |Alex. G. Ruthven...... 
1 Samuel S. Stratton... -.. 
1849 |Samuel H. Wragg/..... 4 
1887 |Fred C. Wiegman.....» $ 
1908 [W:.A° Bell: . 41 aes oe 
1882 |Virgil L, Elliott....... a 
1877 Tee White, Jr.. ps 4 


L. Smith; . 
c. pa TLS 
Lucia R. Brigg: 


Walter C. Coffey. ...... 
Sister M. Pierre (Dean) .. 
Paul Grosshuesch....... 
Dotson McG. Nelson. .: 
G. D. Humphrey... .... 
B. L, Parkinson......-. 
A. B. Butts (Chan.).... 
F. A. Middlebush.. ab isid bety 


Thomas W. Bib 


R, Renn 
Ernest O. Melby. 
Raymond S. hey ahs 


Edwin J. Heath........ ; 
W. Holmes. . i~? 
‘A. Roadman...... a 
James P. Garrick....... f me 
W. A. Fountain, Jr..... nS 
Leonard Riggleman..... 4 i 
R. Rev. Thomas tee “a 
Roswell Gray Ham..!.. 


Edward A. ae 
Mother M. Dougherty. - 
Mother M. rt viheress 
Sister M. De La Salle. . 
Mother M. Dolorosa. . 
R. Rev. J. L. Sheridan. . 
‘Mother Lucy Dooley... . 
Sister Marie (Dean) 


fe 


Pen eh: oe 
ie wp a. 2 eee 


Dawn Ni elson W. 
H 


nea 


Name Location Organ 
- —— ee 
National Univ. (C., 8.) Manilla, Philippines...| 1900 
Nazareth (W., 8.) . Louisville, Ky......-- 1920. 
Nazareth (S.). Nazareth, Mich....-.. 1897 
Nazareth (W., soe .\Pittsford, N. Y....... 1924 
Nebraska Central (C., ope ea oa Central City, Nebr. ..| 1899 
+Nebraska, Univ, of (C ,8.). .|Edncoln, Nebr...-..-- 1869 
Nebr. Wesleyan Un. (C,. Fy oy §.)..|/Lincoln, Nebr.......- | 1837 
*Nevada, Univ. of (C., 8.)....--. Rend, N€V.. 6.6.4 esis: 1873 
*New Hamp., Un. of ic: §.)..|Durham, New Hamp.| 1866 
New=Jersey College for AWomen 
(see Rutgers Univ.) 
*New Mexico Coll. of Agric. & 
Mech) Arts (Ci, S.)i. ere ee State College, N. M...| 1889 
- New.Mexico Sch. of ier (GC, . .|Socorro, New Mex.. 1889 
New Mexico, Un. of (C., Albuquerque, N. Mex.| 1889 
New ochelle, Coll. of wy. || |New ochelle, N. Y..j 1904 
New Sch, for Soc. Research C., ., 8.)|New York, N. 1919 
New. York Univ. (C., E., ae . |New York, N. 
Newark Co) 1. of aes Gy 'S.) _[Newark, N. J. 
Newark, iv: gf LOWRY espace As |Newark, N.J.. 
Newberry (Cc BRAS ere bac dys -« 2a-ts0 |e |Newberry, So. Car....| 1856 
a ae! (see Tulane| 
Niagara MAM Vea s7 Bley Didi ss 2s (Niagara Falls, N. Y...| 1856 
No, Car. Colt. for Megrons (Cc elt 
Mahdi ern a 9 .|Durham, No. Car 1910 
No. Car., Univ. of (C., E., 8.) |Chapel Hill, No. Gaul: 1789 
*No. Car. St. Coll. of Agric. &| 
Eng. (C.; 1264S Oh aoa eee ee Raleigh, No. Car..... 1889 
“Woman's Coll. of Un, of. No. 
; OAD Sil ce we nae oe ES Greensboro, No. Car..| 1891 
North Central com dot See sere, oe jNaperville, Til.....-. 1861 
¥No. Dak. Agric. (C., E s.. _|Fargo, No. Dak.....- 1890 
_ No. Dak., Univ. of (C E., 8.)...'Grand Forks, N. D. 1883 
a Northeastern. Univ. (GC: Py es Boston, Mass.......% 1898 
ihe 1 BG (3) ae Ashland, Wise........| 1892 
Northwest Nazarene (C., S.).....|Nampa, Idaho....... 1913 
Northwestern (C.).......--.-..-- Watertown, Wisc.....| 1865 
Northwestern Univ. (C., E., 8.). Tey enees & Chicago, , 2 
NS SS eT i Teor io So 
Norwich Univ............---- _. [Nortifieid) V 
Notre Dame Ww. LORS) oes Grymes Mn “Staten 
Island, N.Y. ..2... 1931 
Notre Dame (W.., S.). ; .. |So. Buclid, Ohio. ..... 922 
Notre Dame, Coll. of Cw. .|Baltimore, Md....... 895 
Notre Dame, iv. of.. ..|Notre Dame, Ind..... 1842 
Oakland City (G,, S.).. ./Oakland City, Ind....| 1885. 
Mipemin (Os Bye eat as Oberlin, Ohio. ....... 833° 
Occidental (Cc) LR ade ae __|Los Angeles, Calif. 1887 
Oglethorpe Univ. (C., E., S.)..... Oglethorpe Univ., Ga.| 1913 
Ohio Northern Univ. (C., 8.)....|Ada, Ohio........... 871 
*Ohio State Un. es Bates gat ate olumbus, Ohio.,.... 1873 
Ohio Univ. (C., cise Py ees wi =e Athens, Ohio,........ 1804 
Ohio Wesleyan’ tniv, (C., S....|Delaware, Ohio. ..... 1842 
*Okla. Agric. & Mech. (Outs oe 8.) Stillwater, Okla. ..... 


. Shawnee, Okla. ...... 


‘Oklahoma Baptist Un. (C., 5.). 
8.) Okla. City, Okla. 


Okla. City Univ: (C.,IE., 


- Okla. Goll. for Women (B.)..--.- Chickasha, gee + sae 
Okls., Univ. 0 ‘ PS a a ea Norman, ‘Okla. . 
Olivet (C.F Sie. ns es. le 


rgd ‘on State (C., 
if forego Univ. of Gm 
. Ottawa Univ. (C., $s) 


Chicopee, Mass 


(CW. 8. 
Our Lady of the Lake (Wes 38 


: . /San.Antonio, Tex.....| 1896 
* Ozarks, Coll. of the (C., ... (Clarksville, Ark. ..... 1891 
Pacific, Coll. of the (C., 8.)...-.. -|Sieckeom GBHE. me. 1851 
1 AG OES 5 Sa Newberg, Ore........ 1891 
acifie Union’ (G., 8.).. 2.2.05... ‘Angwin, Calif........ 1913 
Pacifi¢e Eo G0 DAN > er ache Forest Grove, Ore. 1849 
Paine (GC. E., §.,.N).....:..... Augusta, Ga......... 882 
Panhandle ey & Mech. (G., 8) Goodwell,\Okla....... .1909 
LUT CSS SOE Oe eS /Parkville, Mo........ 1875 
MIBTEOMS (C., Has 8.) cscs eres Fairfield, lowa@.......- 875 
Pasadena (C., S. ay at. | Se Pasadena, Calif...... 1902 
Paul Quinn (C,, NC) Bree yeaa Waco, Tex. bs csi aat 872 
- Pembroke Coll. ae Brown Un.) : 
‘enn. Coll. for Women (8.)...... Rep uree Lt ey eos 
ennsylvania Military (8.)...... Chester, Ph..... 
Pennsylvania State (C., E., 8.) f 


Pennsylvania, Un. of (C., 


Pharmacy, College of iC, E. 28) y 
BREE Ek Smith ee i : 
pines, Un. of t he (C )(Manila, Philippine: 
Phillip s Univ. (C., S.).. ..|Enid, Okla. at hei 
Fledmort 1 COE Gs he Sa .|Demorest, Ga........ 
Pittsburgh, Univ. of (C., 8). . |Pittsburgh, Pa..!.... 
Poly. Inst.’ of B’Klyn (El, 8). 2). [Brooklyn Ne. 
JBomona'(O., Si)... ee eas Claremont, Calif 
» ~Portland, Un. of (part C., E., 8.).)Portland, Ore........ 
Pratt Institute (C.).........-..- Brooklyn, ING Wa heeni’ 
Presbyterian (C., 8.).......3.5.- Clinton, So. gee 
; tab Anne (G. is DGD Mean eee Princess Anne, M 
(Princetott Uniy.... 0... 0.60.05. Princeton, N. J....... 
Princly Mig The (C. A YNGI CE steric: Misaht MW wk oe 
Providence (E., 8) MPC tad ocr Providence, R. 1 


(a) Registered si 
plus 112° in Ecole 


United ‘States Hducation—Senion Colleges 


dents in all branches plus 1,000 auditors, Ecole Libre; teachers in all brs 


~ Governing Official 
itis bias haat ae, 


Florentino Cayco 
Sister M. Coady 
Sister. M. Kevin 
Sister Marie (Dean): 
OuW.. Carrell... eae 
GC. 8. Boucher (Chan.). 
Benj. F. Schwartz (Chan) 
John O. Moseley.” 
Harold W. Stoke 


J. W. Bransén (Act.).. 
Richard H. Reece 
Mother Aquinas (Dean). 
Alvin Johnson (Dir.).. 

Harry W. Chase (Chan,) 
Allan R. Cullimore..... 
George H. Black 
James C. Kinard 


Joseph M. Noonan. .... 


James FE, Shepard. ..... 
Frank P. Graham.. ~ 


J. W. Harrelson (Dean) . 


W.C. Jackson Le etree 
Edward E. Ral 
Frank L. econ 
John C. West. . 
Cari S..EU..... 
John A. Reuling 
Lewis T. Corlett 
E. E. Kowalke. 


Franklyn B. Snyder. Wo 
Homer L. Dodge 


Sister St. Febert (Dean). 
th a 


. S. Gamertsfelder. . -. 
HH. J. Burgstahler....... 
Henry G. Bennett 


ollis (Act. a 
Anarosr B. Marti 


J. R. Howe 


Marvin McKee (Dean). } 
W. Hawley (Act.).. i 


marae L. Spencer. .... 
1. Frank K. Hyatt 
Ral h D. Hetzel. 
Gates (Chmn.) 
is W. Ballard (Dean 


peecee E Morgan.. 
V. Rev. J. J. Dillon 


Aas 


Location 


: rid Ried, Poly. Inst. of (C.,;8.)/San 4 
sorta Rico: Un. of re ). {Rio ts oa % 


Bey oa atta 0 ee tne Portland, Ore 
: eels (B. 2ST tend eee Se eo D 
Regis Ww. enver, : Colo. 


-|Kingston, R. 1 


Rhode Island State (C. ) 
ae Houston, Tex 


- Rice pees (C. 
ees - de 


Ri 
y 


)}Roe hester, N. 
.|Rockford, tl 


Winter Park, Fla 
River Forest, Ill 
Terre Haute, Ind. . 
-|Rosemont, Pa. . 
‘Troy, N. Yi 


utgers Uniy, (E.. S.).. ; 
_ New Jersey Coll. for Women.. _|New Brunswick, 
red Hi 1. of the (W.)...|Grand Coteau, a 


-|Manchester, New H.. . 


Raleigh, No. C: 
Atchison, Kan. 
* Benedict, Coll. of (W., 8). St. Joseph, Min: 
“ Bernardine of Siena (part C., 8.){ Loudonville, N. 
St. Bonaventure Coll: & Sem. (E, 
8. St. ee Nsw 


St. Catherine, Coll. of (> S.)...:{St. Paul, M 
‘St. €lare (W., E., 8). 
re Seattle, Wash 


A 
Elizabeth, * Coit. ot (W., E., 8.)|Convent Station, N. J. 
Francis, Coil. 2% W., 8. , Joliet, Til 
Francis (W., 
; s. Brooklyn, N. 
.. |Loretto, Pa 
. /Burlington, Wise 


Mary (W., Ee, $8.) . Xa : 
Mary of the S) Se (W., BE, 8) , Columbus, Ohio. . 
Coy asateh, Coll. of 


Salt Lake City, Utah.. 


Winooski Park, Vt 


West De Pere, Wise... 


Pauls Poly. Inst (C., E., 
Peter's (E., 8.)...-2 2.0611 <> Jersey City, N 


2 oy, Spring, Miss th 
New Brunswick, oe + 


.|Fort Wayne, ane sata 


cos Official 
Pe Nhat he ee Sy 
Jarvis 8 


J. Earl Moreland et 
Theodore H. Jack. 


Arthur F. Scott (Act.). 
John J. Flanagan... .. 
ee Honora 


me Pres.) . 
Carl R. Woodward . 


"|Edgar O.\Lovett. 


F, W. Boatwright. 

J. Goodner Gill (Act 

F. W. McDermott...... 
Clark G. Kuebler. Re 


William. H. 

Hamiiton Holt. 

Sister M. Peter.. 

Donald B. Prentice 
Mother M. Cleophas.. .. 
Helen M. McKinstry... 
L. M. McCoy 

Robert C. Clothier. . 
M. -T. Corwin (Dean). 
Mother M. Erskine 

R. Rev. A. J. 


C. Dolan. 
Rey. Edger Ge Goold. 
R. Rev. C. MeDonald.. 
Mother Pratschner 
Rev. Mark Kennedy. . 


Rey. T. Plassmann 
Sister Antonius. 

Sister M. Ignatia 

V. Rev. J. P. McCormick 


Rey. Wm. Robinson 
Sister Marie Jose 

Sister M. Aniceta, . 

Mother M. Benigna,. 
Brother €olumba, 

V. Rev. J. Sullivan] . 
V. Rev. Taldore Gwiklinakl 
Sister Mary Inez 
Stringfellow Barr 

Alcuin Deutsch. . .. 


George H. Derry. 
Francis J. Dodd. . 
- & Rey. A. Hamilton.. 

’ Rev; W. Dillon (D.).. 
ia Rey. Thomas J. Love 
Millard H. Jencks...... 
Patrick J. Holloran 
Mother M. O'Neill. 
Rev. a gt Moutor 


Rev, E. J. 
Brother Joel Eo 
Sister Mary Dominic 
V: Rev. J. J. Lardner... 
Rev. Walter F, Golutka. 
V. Rev. J. H. Petty..... 
R. Rev. B. H. Pennings 
oer Mary Baal 
¢ . Granskou. . 

5 Alvin Russell . 
Rev. ee) J. Hart. 


college in Reasunerions A gig high) school “Sener 


Re culty of Harvard University Fi ome for furnishing instruction. 
b) No 


ly a freshman year in 
Meee tad i high 5 school and 17: teachers. 
(c) As” % William’s B chook 1696. 


No. of| of 
Std’s |Tchrs 


Name : Location Governing Official — 
4 -~ —+- = ee 
St. Thomas, Coll. OhS) aes St. Paul, Minn......-. veewy. J. Flynn.... 
st Vincent (EB Bi Ns 5 Latrobe, Pa. /...-.-- R, Rev. Alfred ioGue 
Salem Acad. & Coll. (W., B.)....)/Winston-Saiem, N. C. Howard E. Rondthaler.. 
Salem (C., E., 8.) 2. 6 wee aes Salem, W: Va.....:-~- S. Orestes Bond.....-.- 
Samuel Huston (C., E., S., N )..-|Austin, YS Sees ek E 2 
San. Diego State (C., E., 8.)..-..: San Diego, Calif...,..| 1898 |Walter H. Hepner.....-} 
San Francisco Bye aac tress San Francisco, Calif.. Mother L. Mejia......- 35 
San Francisco State (C., E., S.)..|San Francisco, Calif Alexander C. Roberts... $1 
San Francisco, Un. of (part G., 8.) .|San Francisco, Calif William J. Dunne...... . 
San Jose State (C., 5.)..-....4- San Jose, Calif....... T. W. MacQuarrie...... 1506 
Santa Barbara State (C., E.,-S.)..|Santa Barbara, Calif. . |Clarence L. Phelps... : - 52 
Santa Clara.....--.. 2.20 eee: Santa Olara, Calif... . Rev. C. J. Walsh.....-- 54 
Santo Thomas, Un. ae (oer e) . |Manila, Philippines. ae Fr, Silvestre Sancho..... ~ 310 
Sarah nee yee (W., S.)- .|Bronxville, N. Y..-.. Constance Warren.....- 60 
Scarritt (Ci,.8.) . 20. ce Nashville, Tenn...... Hugh C. Stuntz.......- 155 
School for Social Work (see At- Ss 2 é F 
lanta University System) = 
Ser#nton, Univ. of (part C., E., 8.) |Seranton, IBS a.53 aaa 36 
Scripps (W.)i Clarentont, Calif. ..-. 288 
Seattle (C., S.) Seattle, Wash.......- . Corkery....- 500 
Seattle Pacific (C., S.)....-.---- Seattle, Wash........ Cc, Hoyt Watso: 34 
Seton Hall (E., ot 5 cite: ill eee South Orange, N. J... R. Rev--Msgr. 7. ‘Kelley. 3 
Seton Hill (W., S.)..-.--..e6-e- Greensburg, Pa....-- . Reeves...... J 
Shaw Univ: (C., E., 8., N.)....-- Raleigh, No. Car..... ; iel..'<:.., dvs [ates alee aya" 
Shorter(Gs-8., N.) ie. --- eee dee No. Little Rock, Ark.. Li: misher= os) 4% 
» Shorter (W.)..-- 2-55. 6s-2e eee Rome, Ga.....-...-- Paul M. Cousins. 25 
RMhurtlett (Gu). t. ie ee a Alton; TM... 1. J... om Guy H. Wimmer. 233 
Psienapart C.,'8.)-. +... 0. ..-|Memphis, Tenn->...- Sister Raymunda ( a a 
Siena Heights (W., GS.) pees eens Adrian, Mich........ Rev. Mother Gerald. 255 
Stliman Univ. (C., S.).°.....--..- Dumaguete, P. 1. ‘ A. L, Carson r 160 
Simmons (W.,\8.)..- - sees eue ee Boston, Mass... . Baneraft Beatley....... 154 
Simpson (C., 8.). 2. 2. see ee ke Indianola, Lowa. . Edwin EB. Voigt........ 
Skidmore (W., S.)...-.-0++----+ Saratoga Springs, N. Y. Henry T. Moore....-.. = 
BMC AW Cais wos ves ees 2 Northampton; Mass. " Herbert Davis......:-: : 247 
So. Car. State Agric. & Mech. (C., 2 = 
ita al i -’lOrangeburg, So. Car... M.F. Whittaker....... 655 
So. Car., Univ. of (C., Ss.) .|Columbia, So. Car, . L. T. Baker -(Act.)...... SY 
#80. Dak, St. Coll. pig “Agr > 
, Mech: Arts: (C., S.).-.....-+-+> Brookings, So. Dak... Lyman _E. Jackson...... 1011 
So. Dak. Univ. of (C., E., .|/Vermillion, So. Dak... E-D= Weeks. <.... si: 55 755 
ak. Sch. of Mines & “Tech. ‘ a 


- Southeastern Univ. (C., 8). Sere Washington, D.C.... 
. Southern Univ. & Agric. & Aiea. 


-" 
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Joseph P. Connolly. .... 
Alexander Guerry . 

R. R. von KleinSmid. . 

J: Leon Clark... 2.2% 
James A. Bell.......£.. 
Umphrey Lee....-..-.- 


Fenton G. Clark........ 
Charles E. Schofield . 
Charles E. Diehl....... 


Joel L. Fletcher.....--- 
Se INGuR., SOOTE. ois Lame 


v. Wm. D- Bigs 
rest M. Best... ...... 
Donald B. Nenidder. 


. {Rapid City, So.)}Dak. . 
Sewanee, Tenn....... 
Los Angeles, “Calif. i 
Hammond, La....... 


Southeastern a, of (CB c Bie 


South. Methodist. Univ. (C.; E., 8.) Dallas, PEGE Genes spat 


Scotlandville, Das sad 
Winfield, Kan........ 
Memphis, Tenn... ... 


Lafayette, La......-- 7" 
Georgetown, Tex.....] 1840 


Cou. i, 8., N.). . 6. ye. + 
Southweatern (C., S.)......-...- 
Southwestern (C., S.).....-.-..-. 
Poaeneretern a, Inst. of Liberal 

é& Tech. Learning (C., BO Re 
Southwestern Univ. (C S.)..4 
Spring Hh Ip Atlanta Un. eres 

» Spring oy BO 
Springfiel 


oee 
a 
ones 
oo an 
Sang 


(C., 
Sterling CAS eS ling, Kan... .....| 1887 |Hugh*A. Kelsey.......- 
Stevens mst. oF Boi te ce g SS Ss era - H A eee 
Storer(C., B., 8), N.)...- 60. oe 7 Va.lg1867 |Henry T. McDonald.... 
Suffolk Gay C., S$) 0c... 2... ostoh, Mass. 25. < 
Susquehanna Univ (G.,'S.).21 1! i Selinsgrove, Pa...._2_| 1858 |G. Morris Smith. ./.°.. 
Wwarthmore (C., S)...-........{Swarthmore, Pa... _} 1864 |Jdhn W. Nason.......- 
Se CW. ania ap nes (Bure Brtaw Va. <5 <1 1906, [Meta Glass. os 
use "Univ. (C., E., 8)... 22. ae W. P. Tolley (Chan.)... 
PHOR TO, S.) oe... cnt es- es. s+ esboro, Kam. oo... We 
Talladega (C., a Onto ae ee 
Tar 
Parlor 
Tenn. Poly. ety Bae Everett Derrybert 
; . 7 ys 
*T ‘ James D. Hoskins. : 
a8 M. E. Sadler. .......... 
Texas Bail. 6 Dominion R. Glass..... 


El Paso, Texas.......) . M. Wiggins......... 


C.. )y 
Tex. St, Coll. for Women (S.)... 
rey Mg genet cece Texl:.... nsf 2903 1. Bi Hubbard. ... 2... 
Texas, Univ. of (C., B., 8.)...... Saad Sg AB 


; “C., 8., N.) ‘ 
‘Toledo, nenved of ie. E,, S.).....|Toledo, Ohio.........} 1884 |Philip C. Nash....... 


Pemoumsoo (C., 8, N.).. sane ek Toss 
‘Trevecca Matarhe %. Pepatsen Ly N an Tenn AB . Mackey......¢ ee. 
Hrint ity partG., BB. bee cess ; George K. Funston... ). 
D EVCDN ING che. che aeate sot ee Washingtc hi Saeed Sister C. Dorothea... ... 
Bete &) 3 een kay bee Rev. Francis J. Friedel.. 
_ inity unis. Sie ee hy ae Bee, Morten 
RR (C., E., a: Side eT eth 
ne Univ. (Cc. Ry eA), Sire. oth ae 9 


_Newcomb Mem., 


—— . = > — a nal 
‘ tats % - } Ne ee — NET 


j 
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Year 


Location Organ 


Conway Boatman. 
E. E. Cossentine. . 


Rear Adm. James Pine, 
Rear Adm, John R, Bear- 

dall (Supt...) 22. i. be 
Maj. Ey ‘rancis B, 


: ) : ; 
S. Coast Guard Academy Ac. ? New Londo if Reale: 
=O. 8) Naval Academy .. jaAnuapele a M shoes wt isas 


8. S. Military Academy......... West Point, N. ¥.\ 1802 


Upper dows nv C., Boyes hash Fayette, Towhis.! se 1854 -1V. Ti Smith 5 6 .2ls5 ae 
Pa ie ie nc <- ed 1893 |E. B. ssdpeyeatentee 
RR ORD ona oat a 4 0 2 Collegeville, Pa. . 1869 
eene Ww 4 oe i-3 Ae ee ae Ob ooo ace 1938 |Mother Roberta........ 
Seemreulne (W')...........-.-. evelan Ou Tt ss 1871 |Mother Marie..... 
" *Utah State Agric. C- K., §.): -.jogan,; Utah... .. 5.5: 1888 |E. G. Peterson. ... 
"Utah, Univ. of (C. Pe . Salt Lake Gity, Uteh..| 1850 |LeRoy E. Cowles. . 
Valparaiso Uniy. ( = 8) a: .| Valparaiso, Ind.. 1859 |O. P. Kretzmann » 
Vanderbilt Univ. Wig! Bederers tht Nashville, ‘Tenn... .. 1873 |O. C. Carmichael (Chan.) vie 
a a ee Poughkeepsie, N. ¥...| 1861 |Henry N. MacCracken.. i 
i ¥ 


*Vermont, Un. of, & State Agric. 
od {Eee . ./Burlington, Vt...... 
ee oe Ky Bh 


erie, Bas. os... 


.| Villanova, Pa. 


ty ). 
| Virginia Military institute. : {}Lexington, Va. !. E. Kilbourne (Supt.). 
| *Virginia Poly. Inst. (C., E..8.)...|Blacksburg, Va Suifeal A. Murra s cae 
Meemenrd CW., Si) 2220-3. oe Radford, Va. 
oy ges Coll. for Negroes (C., F., +8.) Petersburg, ya. retinas : 
Theo. Sem. & Coll. (N) Lynehb i 
P Ye Union Univ. (C. chmond’ Var... ...| 1809 oy BMISODIG oh ss og 
| Va., Un. of (part C., E ee Wey he -{Charlottesville, Va....| 1819 |John L. Neweomb...... 
) Wabash..............-.-.--..- wiordsville, Ind. ..| 1832 . Sparks... ... 
Oe r Mem. ne, E.,S. ) Seaten Island, N. ¥...| 1883 
_ Wake Forest (C-, By c Wake Forest, No. Car.| 1834 
Walls Walla (C,S)..........: |Gollege Place, Wash. .| 1892 rge W. Bowers... ... ye 
Seearebure (C.) oss... 55.5. oe ene Waverly, Ilowa....... 1868 |E. J.*Braulick.......... ' 
“Washburn Munic. Un. (C., <4 ./Topeka, Kan......... 1865 |Bry . Stoffer. . 2... 
a Washington ( : .|Chestertown, Md..... 1782 b aad 
Ms ngton & Jefferson . ashington, Pa...... 780 
ashi jn. (8). 2... . | Lexington, Va..-..... 1749 
_ Washington Missionary (C., Washington, D. C 1904 
_ *Wash. .» State Coll. of ¢ man, Was 1890 
~ Washington Univ. (C., E., 8)... .|St » Mo _ 1853 ‘. ie, 
: an. : o 
a Univ. #S) E, 8.) .|Seattle, Wash........ 1861 a PR a y Fi 
* Wayne Univ. _.|Detroit, Mich........ 1933 |Warren E. Bow......-. ty 
~ Waynesburg (C., S. ......]Waynesburg, Pa...... 1849 |Paul R. Stewart......,. 
_ Webster (see St. S 
| Wellesley (W., S.).. -:---|Wellesley, Mass. . .... 1875 |Capt. M. H. McAfee... al 
STS 4 eee oe Aurora. AR eee 1868 |William E. Weld. ...... £ 
Wesley! (C., E., S.)....---.-.£)-- Grand Forks, No. Dak.| 1892 |T. Ross Hicks... ... / Ls 5 
Wesleyan (W., 8. Mado, Ges... 2.5 1836 |Nenien C.,McPherson.., if 
maw csicyan an Univ Middletown, Conn. 1831 |Vietor L. aa ; iam 
West te Univ. (S.). eee W. Baden Springs, Ind.| 1934 |V. Rev. J. F. Maguire... ., 
West Baden (see ioyala p., T:) ; 
GWest Liberty State (C.. E.. 8)... |West Liberty, W. Va..| 1837 . Bibi org 4 
meres Maryland (C:, E., 8.). .'.| Westminster, Md..... 1867 |Fred ¥ ts 
Inst. of Tech. (C., E., S.)..|Montgomery, W. Va. .| 1896 . 
pe Ya state (CE. N.).....|Institute, W. Va......] 1892 7 


JW. Broyles + faa : 
Mary M. D. Thomson. . 


Winfred G. Leutner.. 
Kim 


ee 


ge R. F. ic ispeny ee 
nd Edman. 

¢ Howard Meneely.... 

Winslow S. Anderson. - . 


ee is a 
ent eee Ge 


Walter P. Binns. . 


EN Speen ‘\williamsburg, Va.....| 1693 |John Bb. Pomfret. «<i 

ake e 8). oo Oskaloosa, Iowa...... 1873 |Brrol F. Elliott......... 
Coli. 

wi an Sah ose Hovart = Witte Z e Eker < weedy Cee ae 1918 |Jdhn W. Hopkins.. aes 

) Williams. ......----- eee eee ee al 4s wal, Be .| 1793 = ree af Baxter, 3r - 

eg ee (Oo Be Bese a Viaovens ae 


‘Wisco 
Bowittenbe (C.; 
| Woffard (S.)....-- 2. -- ner ee 
W man’s (see No. Car. 


New York, ie a 
York, Nebra. ae. ses 1890 |D. E. er... ts 
Youngstown, Ohio... .| 1908 |H . JONES. ...-- 


‘Austin Evening alunior (Cc 


~ Bennett age Cw. re 


f ean ‘Sehure Evening Junior ie. Sb. 


es _ Centralia peorae Junior (C.). 


' q * x 
¥ 


United States—Education; anton Calnoeh. 


American Junior Colleges’ 


Source: This list is based on the 1943-44 Educa- | indicate: C., co-educational; #., has extensi 
tional Directory of the United States Office of | courses; N., for Neeroes only: S., summer schi 
Education. The data are from questionnaires re- | W., women only; X, school closed for the pee di 
turned by the institutions in the year 1944. The The governing Official is the pecan unless. 
abbreviations following the names of the colleges otherwise stated. naa 


Governing Official 


Name 
PaO hese IO See fe arpa eee ee ELE 
Abraham Baldwin Agric. (C., S.).|Tifton, Ga.,.......6- Geo. H. King....-...++ 


-|Magnolia, APR oo ec 5 Chas. A. Overstreet..... 


Agric. & Mech. (C., 8. 
Alberta Lea Aree (Minn. }: (X):; 
Albia Junior (Ia.) (X)....--+..-+ 


All Saints’ Episcopal (W.)../....|/Vieksburg, Miss...... 

Alliance Junior (8.).....4..--+-. cambridge ppdngs.Es 

Altus (C.) iv... .+ 22+. . (Altus, Ore... . - 

Amarillo (C., E., 8 

Anderson _(W.). is : 

Andrew (W.)..... a Br: GQRit- cat SS Gs OUT a rn we are tele 
_ Antelope Valley Junior (C.).....+ bef; BAS ss ate D J. Roach Sea 

Arkansas City Junior (C..8.).... i - Co Sti Johity 55/500 

Arkansas Poly. (C., 8.) ...-.+.-+- ABE rc, Weel ull a. alas 

Arlington Hall (D. *G.) ee By obits 

Armstrong Junior (C., S.).......|Savannah, Ga........ F.M. Hawes (Act.)....- 


Arrostook St. Nor. Sch. (Me.) 

Ge es ane guetow cena 

hlan Shetek al erarere ‘ Bnd IY Ao. sears . B.D Sediee F 

’ Atlanta, Junior College of....... arte He we ee 8 Sparks i i Pee 
Augusta, Junior Coll. of Ss =} Biot g 


ra 5: a NS Gant Fone. fe Boanare (Dinos 

ry. inst. yN.)- . «-|) ess. Fe nett cbir) Re ero a | 
digas Junior (C.). 1. eset wees ane re ? , \ 
_* Bakersfield Junior (G.). 1.12121! Bers ly 8 


Bartlesville (C.)................}/Bartlesville, Okla..... Paul C. Norvell (Prin.).. 
‘Bay City ee FD hates + 6 BOY, ON Sonne ee iG. EB. Butterfield (Dear) 
Beckley Uae a: Se OR Ae ...+-}| 1933 |J. Lewis Bumgardner... 
Belmont Abbey......-.. Phe sae | ae Rev. Bede C. Lightner. . 


Bergen Junior (E., 
Bethany ‘Lutheran (C., 8.): 
Bethune-Cookman es Be 
Bettis- Boa eney. (c., 
MeO eras B.) >= «,0 aie - casiee 
Peeeger Une (C60 Caninvale, Wee Mo Hudson... 
MA bate ss ‘arlinville, Il........ 1 
Blackstone (Va.) (X)........--- pt eer ea igen 


MIEN OB es bs xe pnelioieseo < 
Bloo milla Fonior mei Si baa ere ; Gi B..Scehmidt... 5... 2... 

MeTGlG (Or 8.) sake. S.. bees 
pene SPEIAGAMMEMIOIE I hk | tebe AP Ph nn ea Edwin C. Wade........ 
‘See Garaner-Webb Junior).... 


Asheville, No. Car. . 


“e = Mathews (Act). 


Breiner die Coll of Utah (C8, : 
rand ¢. Coll. 0 J 
Brawley Junior (C.).........-. 5 Codat City, Bae He 
BrovardN(Gs, Gi). sls y bee W's -{B area. 
Brewton-Parker Institute (C.).. 
Braircliff Junior (W.)........... 
Brownsville Junior (C., 8.), this 
Burlington a 4 
Butler (C., S., has 
Caftey Junior (C., 
California Sch. of” Mech. Arta. 2: 
EE ie ale ge 
ameron State Agric. (C.)..-.... wto eae 
Campbell (C., 8.) “eee Rance ‘fBu reek NG. 
Campbellsville Junior (. Bi)oeie i. JONES: §.. ke 
Sane amar Oe Ay S0-2 Famam menses C2) 88 Ue esha CGhann 
PMPBOHNGO elicit pies Utahs | sas Ge ec 


On: 


Cazenovia Junior (W.).......... 
Centenary Junior Ww) x 
Centerville ( 


ado 
Central Junior (C., mt 
Central Wesleyan @ 3 et sree, ait 
Centralia Junior (C.).. 2... eee. 


naey (Oy B.S)... ioe cee a e's 


Qhariton Junior (Ia.) (X), 222.1: 
Chevy Soc as 5 


= uck 
W. V. Sith D 
iy Bure 


eae a 


L. D. Cannell (C iene oe eS Jee CN 


e, Kan 


ompton Dist. Junior (C., 
Do SL igs emt PATY} AEs). 2. 


oncordia Collegiate Inst Nar 
mnors State Agric. (C., 
eee Lincoln Junior (Cy 
ee Christi Junior (C., 
y Junior (W.) 
julter Mem. Acad 
nm Junior (C. 
rosby-Ironton aan 
berland (C., 8.) 
r County Junior (C., 
vid Lipscomb (C., 8.). 


nm County wren (Cc. 2 s 


ayton Y. M. C. 
tur Baptist é 
xie Junior (C. 


Sy 


Central Junior G., 'S.). 


rm Mennonite School (C.,8.) 
it Miss. Junior (C., 8.) 


of Edw. (CE 
Texas Baptist (c., 
p vant i. of 


ieaae Junior (on 
Reno Junior (C 


Location 


es ae See te ESF 
San Francisco, Sarhe; 


‘New London, N. 
api tater Colo 
He ompton, Calif. . 
Conception, Mo.. 
|\Fort Wayne, Ind 
oe Paul, Seen 


5.) 


.|Corpus Christi, Texas 
Nevada, M 

Cheraw, So. Gar.” 
Creston, Iowa... 
Crosby, Minn. 

iw iliamsbure, Ky 
|Miles City; Mont. 
Nashville, Tenn. 

)... |Glendive,’ Mont. | 

tenn = 


.Wilburton, Okla... _ 
}{La Grande, Ore... . 
Sp. .}Marshall, Tex... 


Ely, Minn! 
(Franklin 8p 
|Emmetsburg, 
Oxford, Ga 

r Pride's Crossing, Mass 
Chicago, Til. . 
Boston, Mass. 

.| Newark, N. 

__ lEstherville, baa 

. }Evanston, Il. , 

’ IE iveleth, Mina. - 

cverett, Wash.....- 

‘Waynesboro, hs ae 


‘C., S\y (Rutherford, N. 


iFerrum, Va.. -- 
Lake Forest, Tt? A 
New York, N.Y... 
'Flat River, Mo. 
./Flint, Mich. . 

St. Augustine, Fla. 
\Dearborn, Mich. 
eee Dodge, Iowa 


t esperus, Colo. - 

_.|Fort Seott, Kan. 
‘Fort Smith, Ark_. 
Mt. Carroll, Bie 5 
|Henderson. Tenn. 


| Garden City, Kan. nant 
; aleeg Springs, N 
. |Boston, Mass 
Gary, Ind 
_| Washi 


.).. {Coll oer 
CileSgevtie: Gs 
Ami G: 


o- Sacrament, Cal. 
TAI ‘Aberdeen, Wash 


s Haunibal,® Mo; 


B a, 
Avichita eee Tex. 
.|Hartford, Conn 


Dhaka { 
' United Statés—Education; Junior Colleges 


Year 
Organ 


1909 


ol sas 
1935 
| 1884 


Robert W. Dodd 

H. Leslie Sawyer . 
James E. Hichingson. 
O. Scott oe ena 
Stephen ee 
Ottomar Krueger. . 
Martin Graebner, . 
Leroy C Rincker. ey 


True B. Emerson 
W. H. Smith (Act.). 
E. L. Harvin (Dean)... 
Marjorie Mitchell 
eS _ Long 


von Grueningen 


Alm (Dean) 
Batseil Baxter 
J. A. Caudill (Dean) 
C. C. Bussey (Dir.) 


W. H. Crawford (Dean). 
R. D. Chadwick ig 
John H. Lewis. 

cS. L. McDowell. 

L. 0. Todd 


Claud C. Dunlap 
Roben J. Maaske.... . x 
. D. Bruce 


‘ister Rose Catherine. . - 
. A Hodges (Dir.).... 
‘. §. Long, Jr.. 


“¥. Olson (Dean) 
Thomas L. Aaron: 


8S. Roach (Dean) - 
e O. Bierkoe. . 


T. Boyce (Dir.)....- 
FOS soe oot 
Guy penn) 275 the 


ur aN 
Ti Col Col Wow i, Ruthiertord 


james B. Bare: 
‘Mans. Wilson (ir, 


. |ALG. Bredienstine. 


William H. Johnson 
Milo Kauffman. . . 
H. A. Drescher. 


No. of 
Governing Official 


_ 


~ 


VEY 


590 


Name Location 
Highland Junior -C.)....--..4..- Highland, Kan..»...- 
Highland Park Sunior a Sate Highland Park, Mien: 
Hillsboro Junior Os BS tis. itn Hillsboro, Tex. (i 
Hillyer Junior (C., ye Aetepey ae Hartford, 
Hinds Junior (C., 3)” BUSS SER ae D 
Hiwassee (C., S.).- 2-1 es eee ree 
\Hockaday. Junior (W.). 22. es 
Holmby (W.).....23- ge eee: 


Holmes. Junior (C., 
eae Sandal and Junior 
‘ Washington, D. C.... 


. (Houston, Tex.....--- 
¥ ee eae Kani. 
.|Iberia, Mo....-..-.--+ 
ay Washington, D , Cs 
. |Greensboro, No. Car.. 
Independence, Iowa.. 
Independence Junior iC, tier ; (Independence, Kan. 
ola Junior (Kan.) (X).-....-.-- E 
Itasca Junior (C., E.) . ....-.-|Coleraine; Minn......, 
Jackson Junior (G,, 8).. ....|Jackson, Mich 
_> Jacksonville ( SE gers . . Jacksonville, Texas. 
Jefferson City Junior : )- ..| Jefferson City, No. 
Jacksonville (C., S.). . .|Jacksonville, Tex..... 
Jefterson: (C., Si)... ee St. Louis, Mo... >... -.. 


John McNeese Junior (C., E., S.).|Lake Charles, La..... 
John Tarleton Agric. (C. ...)/Tarleton Station, Tex. 
Johnstown Center (of Ane of 

Pittsburgh) we ed os 


(C., E., 5.) 
Junior Coll. of Phy. Therapy (C.).: 


Jr. Coll. of Southeastern Golo. (C -) Lamar, Colo 

Kansas City Junior (C., aD: -.... | Kansas ete Kan...: 
Kemper Military School.. Boonville, 

Hdlgore (C., S.). ....- es ee Se 


8.) 
Kiowa County Junior (C 
Kokomo.Junior (C.)..,-.-..---- 
ea. of Vi hory Coll. & BEAK 
Bee gy 
Larson Punic: es E.; 8.). 


Fort Worth Coes é z 
Beaumont. 


La Junta Junior ( 8) Rn ats SNe \La Junta, Colo et 
La, Salle-Peru- “hae aie (C aver Salle, AN os os. | 
Gasell Junior (W.).....------++: Auburndale, Mass. | 


‘Susanville, Calif 
-|Goose Creek, Tex. 


Lees Jr, (Ky.) ( 3 
Tees-McRae ( .|Banner BIk, No. Car.. 
Lenox (C.)... . \Hopkinton, Towa 5 a a 
Lincoln (C;, BE.) . -|Lincom, MM. .... 2... 
“Lineoln Junior (C., N.).. nsas City, Mo 
Lindsey Wilson Junior (C., 8.)- Oe we SS BRit eek ok 
Little Rock Junior (C., 5.)....... Little Rock, ATE. 0.2% 
Lon Morris (C., S.)..,...-..- . Jacksonville, Tex..... | 
Long Beach Junior ee B. .. 8.)...)Long Beach, Calif } 
Loretta Junior (W.)... 2.5.6... Nerinx, P. O., Loretto, 
Los Angeles City (C., E., S.)...-.|Los Angeles, ‘Cait: : 
Los Angeles Pacific (pose sce Los Angeles, Cal..... 
Louisburg (C.)... .- ee ee OMEDEre, No. Gar 
La: Nor. & Ind. Inst. (C., Ms N a Grambling, La....... 
’ Lower Columbia Junior ic 8.) ..|Longview, Wash 
ToC SES ORG, - 2 i Wahoo, Nebr. /...... 
PCT AIC Oe. ee eee ee MILTON, "FOr! eee. «. 
eyane FEownship Junior (C., Ps .| LaGrange, Til 
allinckrodt (W., E., 5.)... .|Wilmette, TH......... 
Mangum Junior (C.)............|Mangum, Ore........ 
Me WERTIOMEDONS. . sc cele’ s ../Thompson, Conn..... 
* Marin Junior (C., E., 8.) . .. |Kentfleld, Calif. é 
Marion (W.) _;\Marion, Va. 
Marion nstitute (S.)..... ; Marion, Ala. x e 
Mariore ves, Junior (W.).. oben ave 
MTA (CG. SI). ss : “inva No. '¢ 
Marshall, College of (See Wast * ar. 


Texas Qu Callege) 


ie a Junior (C.).... Marshallto parehy R 
PMartin (6. Si)... ves eet _|Pulaski, Te ‘Tom. 5 
Mary Broo! § School (W.) . .|Boston, Mass........ 
‘Mason Gity Junior (C.)........- Mason City, lowa.... 
Marymount (W.)....°. 081... Los Angeles, Calif. 
Mason md sumor (Cini... ee Mason City, lowa. 
McCook Junior (C., 8.).........]/MeCook, Nebr....... 
ene a iG RAR ee Menlo Park, Calif 
eNeese Junior (C., ‘Lake Charles, La... .. 
Meridian Munic. Fuiton’e, ‘h., S.)|Meridian, Miss. . F 
Mesa County Junior (C., 8.)..... Grand Junction, Colo. 
essiah SO ORE H Ne 7 ae poeta BR tee 
Middle Georgia (C., S.)........ -|Cochran, Ga...... 
Mitchell (W.)... 6. cee eee ee | Statesvitie NS: Car... 
Moberly Junior (C.) ....... Moberly, Mo.......... 
Modesta Junior (C., 8.)....6.0.. -|Modesta, SOME. c arsigts 
oe reed c. eee eer Monett, Mo......... 
onmow unior (C.). 0... mii ch, 
Monte Cassino Junior (W.). ~: [Long B Okla.” : es Son Dwhe 


eee 
.f Ne hl 


cs 


( : 


United States—Education; Junior Colleges 


.- |New Haven, Conn Dit 


hrs 5 


j — 
: oe Wt ie 


‘ 


R. Culbertson (Dean) .. 
G. L. Altenburg (Dean). . 
‘Loy W. Hartsfield 
Alan S. Wilson 


DD. Re wWovell.. 2.0.5 
Ela Hockaday....-..--- 


Mrs. J. M. “pocnig” 


N. K. Dupre (Dean). 

Cc. M. Lockman (Dean) - 
G. Byron Smith......:- 
Sister St. Philomene- 
Henry Nau.......-..+- 
E. Mueller... ....2. +4 


E, R. Stevens... 2. ..-+- 


Joseph B. Davis (Dean). 
G. L. Greenawalt....... 


Paul B. Williams. 
Rodney Cline (Dean) 
J. Thomas Dayis (Dean) 


Neal Burch Dean). 
E. Everett Cortri nt.. 
A.M, ace ean). - 


Harry E ‘Stewart... 

J. H. Buchanan (Dir.) - La Sane 
1923 |J: F. Wellemeyer (Dean) 
1844 ~ A. M.. Bitch. <2. 2a 


Secil 1 
G. EB, Doon, ria)... 
Mother M. Maier. 
I, Ae Ingalis 


Marjorie F. Webs 
Hoyt Blackwell. .~.. 


ir. 
Mother Marie\Gertrude. 
ae (Din) A. eachige Bik 


ae 


4 
4 


United States—Education; Junior Colleges 


ee 


Year LNo N of 
jOreen} i Governing | Ofilcial eZ Sta “ Tchrs 
| 


‘George I Rohrbough. a 360 51 


Pa 
ores 1916 
iF 


C. Anderson. 348 30, 
1933 | Albert G. Doda (Dean) . 172 13 
1881 |Miller W. Boyd . 59 10 
ws inl 8S te eTO, stsssee..] 1924 /William P. MacLear 167 3t 
PAGS ede <2. (Sister Marianna, .. 2. ot. | oenee ae ‘ 
Sister M. Gregory (D. 30 10 
Bure. 9% other M. Jerome,.... 51 12 
Rapids, Iowa... 928 er M. Maura. 3 71 14 
e -. ore, Md te me Sans M. P. ‘Thomas... 105 10 
-~+>--jCinton, lowa........ 8 other eKeever.. 48 16 
gett. St. —o Junior cw 3 sa 925 {Mother M. Thompson. . 90 16 
2 oe ‘unior (W. v4 8 George W. Lloyd, 152 16 
. Vernon Junior A Mt. , Wash.... i Donald A. ae (Dean). 65 6 
E Peet Ore. ty Edward L, Clark, ...... 505 21 
: 3 Tishomingo, Okla A. D. Patton tat.) 341 22 
¢ Muscatine, Iowa Willetta Strahan (Dean). 79 10 
a .|Muskegon, Mich. | A. G. Umbreit 103 12, 
HAS Muskogee, Okla. | Bessie M. Huff (Dean), 50 6 
Nazareth, Ky J... {Sister Gertrude... . i) 2e0]t 8 eae ee 
; 2 New Haven, Conn 1920 |L. L. Bethel (Dir.).. 
ASG Roswell, New Mex. 1893 !Col. D.C. Pearson (Supt.) 
2 Re aren Alfred, N. Y 1909 |T. Ay Parish (Act. Dir.).. 
af SRR Hef stalh ste « otic Ja). “Delhi, Nore. 1913 |H, L. Smith (Di 
Y. State Agric. & Tech. Inst. Ce 
RPE See ea ere a Morrisville, N. ¥ BOOS ho Sree: 8 ele eee 
Y. State inst. of Agric. (C., E.)' Farmingdale, N. Y. .... |H. B, Knapp (Dir.)..... 
J foal State Inst. of Agriculture} 
oy Home Economics $C" E.)..!Gobleskill, N.Y 1911 |Cariton E. Wright...... 
4 fewark Junior (N. J.) (X .* , 
olas Junior ae) (X)o6.: 
orfolk. Junior (C.)............. Norfolk, Nebr... ..... 1942 |Allen P. Burkhardt... .. 
forman Junior ey. < ... Norman Park, Ga’. _ || 1900 |Paul Carroll....... 0)”. 
pao. pak. Sch. of Forestry ( Bottineau, No. Dak...| 1907 |C. N. Nelson...) 1112! 
ak, St. Sch. of Science (C.)./Wahpeton, No. Dak. .| 1903 jE. F. Riley....00 00010 
e ep anton, Ga 1872 |J. CG. Rogers... 5.322) 
*lrigerville, So. Car 1892 |Murphree C. Donnan. 
- Coeur d'Alene, Idaho.} 1933 |G. O. Kildow.......__. 
eo. Sem. 
ES a ee eee ee + [ohicnep, 1 ET oe an 1891 |Algoth Ohlson ae 
‘0. Tex. Junior Agric. (C.,. 8). 3 E. Davis. ve 
C.,. 15,,'8.).... .{Monroe, Las... 5. 4 . C, Colvert (Dean). 
2 PRES, : Cc. C. Colvert (Dean). . . 
BRS SS eae Bruce G. Carter... ¢... 3 .s 


base gd ve 929 |G, H. Vande Bogart. 
\Tonkawa, Okiaes 5: 5 «3, 901 |Loren N. Brown........ 
. ; lSenatobia, Miss ¢ Os Pugh. . iho 
orthwestern Junior WA ee }Orange City, Iowa....| 1928 |Jacoh Heemstra.._.._.. 
Dame, Coll. of (C.).... Belmont, Calif. -..... ..., |Sister Rernadine........ 
Notre Dame Junior (W.,.8.)....._|St. Lo La: EL Sister M. Chrysologa (P) 
otre Dame Junior (C., 3.)...._. hell, So. Sr pk Msgr. J. M. Brady. 
Ri Y REISGs ae, ota c> Kee joe Ri yo. ee R T. O. Wright (Supt.).. 
c. N.).......s.../Hunteville, Ala....... -& .< [J. Le Moran... 
. | Pee D. GC. Carr (Dean).. 
E |Ogontz School, Penn. . Abby A. Sutherland. 


aremore, Sg .| 1919 |Capt. John C. Hamilton. 
q W Max Chambers..... 
Walker M. Davis (Prin.) 


J. K. Hachien (Dean)... 
Mother M. Upham 
Sister M. Albertine 


/ 

‘|Padueah, Ky 19% 

West Palm Death! Fla.| 1933 \John I. Leonard. 

Kan 19 Mother Cecilia Koebler. . 

J. R. MeLe 
E. F. Farmer (Dean).! 
J. W.H. Harbeson (Prin.) 
Herbert 8. Robinson. . 
a c “Pressly 


G. G. Starr (Dean), ...: 
(Cc : aS a: a ye Pages } 

1 RE Ra” be “{Pikeville, Ky... ..... 9 1A, AcPage.... 5. ie, 
aA o .... | Wellesiey, Mass Marie Ww Potter. 


.|Salemburg, en Car...} .... \Mr.and Mrs. W. J. Jones 


H, E. Chastain (Dean).. 
Winston Nelson (Dir.).. 
J. H. McKenzie (Dean). 
B. E, Jamison (Dean)... 


iy 5 eT as 
in| |Rabun Gap, Ga... |. . _... |George C. Bellingrath...|.. 
eer, ph ate tes Ranger, fs ee SI “1926. 1G. C. Boswell. J. , . 2). es 


“iil... |Reedley, Calif........ J. 0. McLaughlin (Prin.) m2 
wae. |W. M. Bratton... (00> eee we Bie 


Location 


‘v 


nion Junior ORE PT 


Ebanavoniv: (C., S.).. 00-3... re Se rats 
2 Valley Forge Military Jr. (S:)._. Wayne, Pa... °°. °° ** 1928 
Ventura Junior (C., 8)... Roh ae eS. 
\ 1834 
«that ten A 1925 
1924 
thas cae ae ' IS84 
1921 
Sees te 1926 
) 1897 
ea eee Forest City, Iowa. . 1903 
|Nashville, Tenn. ... 1913 
..>....jWashington, Iowa. . Bet 
2252211 NWaukon, Towa. 1923 
P |Plainview, Tex... .. 1909 
Pe ct 35 | Weatherford, Tey 1873 
jOgden, Utah...... | 1889 
v 2 LN .../ Wenatchee, Wash | 1939 
Wentworth Military Academy (S.) Lexington, Mo. 1923 
» Wesleyan Methodist (C.).. iCentral, So. Car... 1906 
» Wessington Springs (C., 8.).. | Wessington Spgs.,S.D.) 1887 
West Georgia (C.,S.)...... \Carrollton, Ga. + 1934 
Westbrook Sem. & Junior Coll. (W.) Portland, Me 1831 
‘Westminster (Tex.) (see South- 
_ western Univ., Georgetown, in 
__ senior colleges) ~ ; 
Westminister (C.),...... Salt Lake City, Utah.) 1875 
Wetumka Junior (Okla.) (X) | 
_ Weylister Secretarial Jr. (Conn.) 
(closed for the duration) i 
Whitworth (W.,S.)...... i Brookhaven, Miss | 1858 
William Woods (W.)....-. Fulton, Mo | 1890 
_ Williams (Berkeley, Calif.) (now | 
a 4yr. senior college) : 
Willi 
Matc., §.)..... Williamsport, Pa. 1848 
WwW | Wingate, No. Car... .} 1896 
Mathiston, Miss... ._. 1886 
Chicago, M:. 2.2... .<])1934 


} 

N) . 
vis .| Worcester, Mass......| 1938 
peer = | Worthington, Miss....| 1936 
8.) 4 . Chicago, Tl. . =f 1934 
ma Valley Junior (C., S.).... Yakima, Wash. . -} 1928 
oung L. G. Harris (C., S.)...... Young Harris; Ga. .. ‘| 1886 
paamuntor (CO. °o.)> 2.860... s] Marysville, Calif. .... 1927 


.{Wolfville, Nova Scotia; 1838 
Edmonton, Alberta. ..; 1906 
| Lennoxville, Quebec. ‘| 1845 
.| Vancouver, BLC.....- 1 1915 
Halifax, Nova Scotia..| 1818 
1789 
1852 


\cadiia Univ. (C., 8.) 


perta, Univ. of (C. 


iE ee 


.|Halifax, Nova Scotia. . 
Quebec, P. Q.3...... 
Montreal, Quehec.... 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue 


Que... 5 
Winnipeg, 


ed States—Education; Junior Colleges; Nieman and Rhodes 
a ES 


Year 
Organ Governing Ofilcial 


Canadian Universities . 
ee, Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 
JF, W. Patterson. nee! 


Rey 5 


Scholarships 


1 


593 


°. 
| No. of | of ! 
Std’s |Tchrs : 


K. C. MacKay (Dean)... 
Rev. Russell Baton. . : 
Gen. Milton G. Bake! 
}D. R. Henry (Supt.) 
John H. Kingsley 
J. H. Bankston. : . 
Waiter A. Davi wes 
H. G. Noffsinger . ae 476 32 
PoP. Cope (Act Dean)... 110 21 * 
L. J. Williams (Prin,).. . 191 23 
J. E,. Blanton. ..__. } 255 16- 
M. O. Nilssen, . 125, 15 
OUT ye Site 799) 100 
Harland W. Mead. . RU Ng ik 8 " 
B. H. Graeber..... 12 3. 
G. W. MeDonald..... .. 175 15, 
Clarence A, Sutton. . 121 fan ks 
H, Aldous Dixon. . 723 ) ae 
WY, Sait. Uae 177 > ere 
J. M, Sellers. 22.0277) 93 16 
John EF. Childs. . 2... , . 121 9 ity 
\A. C, Wolettt ui cane 75 9 a 
it, $8. Ingram’ .. ); 4 yy 394 48), \1 oom 
Milton D. Proetor.. | 305 31 By 
{ eas 
[Robert Di Stegle fv suse 205) (aS ae 
| me | Ne 
) fs Mie 
\Sinelair Daniel 114 18 
jH. L. Smith 322 33, 

3 Jono W. Long. 297.455 208) \ 31, 
of Pitre Bn ies < 145 5) 0K 
\C. M. Waggoner... .... 115), Vids 
iJ. I. Swearingen (Act: D.)| 1,339) | 48> 
i ) 


jIrving R. Hobby. .\.... 
M. C. Knudson (Dean). 
J.C. Novak (Act, Dean) . 
Elizabeth A. Prior 
J. Worth Sharp. 
Pedro Osuna. . 


ieesbes 


|\Robert Newton........ 
|Rey. A. MeGreer (Prin.).' 
‘Norman A. MacKenzie. . 
|Carleton Stanley 
Rey. C. A. S. Walker... 
Mer. Cyrille Gagnon... . 
Rev. E. M. Brown...... 


Wm. H. Brittain 


DEH. SES ST eat 1877 |Sidney E. Smith........ 
1G, ua Dep ie dial ce Montreal, 1821 |. Cyril James (Prin,).: . 
2 ay Aes Sales Fe Hamilton, Ont....... 1887 |G. P. Gilmour (Chan,).< 
_.|Montreal, Quebec... .| 1878 |Bishop Charbonneau.. .”. 
“S -» & he Sackville, N. Bu ea st 
runswick, Un. of ( .| Fredericton, N. Leah fee 
awa, Univ. of (C., E., ‘Ottawa, Canada....__| 1866 |Rev. P. Cornellier...... 
's Univ. (C., E : -|Kingston, Ont....... ' 1841 |Robert C. Wallace. 
unstan’s c Charlottetown, P.E.I 1855 |Rey. R. V. MacKenzie... 
Q Antigonish, N. S..... 1855 |V. Rev. P. J. Nicholson.. 
toon, Sas 1907 |J. 8. Thomson... ....... 
| 1827 |Rev. Henry J. Cody.... 
1878 |W. Sherwood Fox... ... 
r ‘ 
fy Source: An official of the fund : SACO P 
papermen, of at least three years’ experience, the — 


2 @ 
Under the terms of the Lucius W. Nieman and 
es Wahl Nieman Fund about $1,000,000 was 
bequeathed to Harvard in 1937, to establish The 
seman Fellowship, “‘to promote and elevate the 
ace of journalism in the United States and 
persons deemed specially qualified for 
alism.’’ Mr. 


set up under the will of his widow. Harvard} tion 


plished fellowships providing working news- 


were sus- | university 


“whe American Rhodes Scholarshi 
; Saab) the Rhodes Trustees “Tent. 1939). 


war. ; 
rmaliy, to the United |States are’ assigned, 
hy 32. scholarships, worth £400, tenable for 


Ss ; . 

0 eligi : didate must be—(a) A male 

eer iaited Staves: (b) Over nineteen and 

twenty-five vears of age: (c) Above soph- 

Standing in some recognized degree granting © persona 
faced j re ON 


tion. 


opportunity for a year’s unrestricted study while on 
leave from their papers. é 
fellowship equals each individual's salary. 
The Nieman Foundation announced in 
that Nieman fellowships for newspapermen would | — 
. Nieman was the Laie Pr be ieaiabit in iat et gama rerkt Ege pues a 
sk the fun: aftyin age or military a 3 - se 
ee ae in widgw. f Be for eenay is to equip themselves to deal with © a 
post-war problems. Wie 


5 American Rhodes Scholarships 


dates may apply either from the State in which 
they have their ordjnary private 
residence, or from the State 
received at least two years of their college educa: \ 


“The amount of each * 
ay, 1944, 


or college in the United States. Candi- ~— 


domicile, home, or 
in which they have 


\ 


594 United States—Education; Teachers Collegés;: ‘Normal Schools 


American Teachers Colleges and Normal Schools : 


ile: 
Source: This list is based on the 1943-44 Educa- | abbreviations Leet leteg the eee ae the co. ets 
& 1. Directory. of the United States Office of | indicate: C., educational; extensiony 
aehcaniee. The. data are from questionnaires re-| courses; N,, for Negroes ae B ie * summer ae? |) 
turned by the institutions in the year 1944, The W., women only. 
shhh led SARS or a TE SLPS aR eh Oe EE 


T 


Name” : Location ~ Organ| Governing Official 


1921 |Ira Richardson.....-..- 222 
1893 |R. H. Snyder......-.+- , 90 
1890 |Mother M. Corona.,.-.- 86 


‘ Adams State Teachers (S.) ....-- Alamosa, Colo......- 
Albion State Neate, Sch. (C.,8.)..|Albion, Idaho.......- 
-Alverno, Teachers (W. “|Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Amer. Coll. of Phy. Edu. ( 


.|Ghicago, Ill.......<-. 1908 |Charles O, Carlstrom. . 100 

New York, N. Y..... 1927 |Margaret Wagner @,). 100 

eachers &, Ba Boone, No. ce Oe: 1903 |B. B. hig ne oe 700 

Ariz. St. Teachers (C., 3-0 ,|Conway, Ark.......- 1907 |Nolen M. Irby..:... He! 353 
Ariz. St. Teachers (C., ch ae .|Flagstaff, ‘Aris Dolton 1809 |T. O. ieee (Act.).. 250 
Ariz. St, Teachers (C., **""\Tempe, Ariz......-.. 1885 |Grady Gammage......- 567 


Arnold College of aiygiene rags 


Physical Education (C. ar Haven, Conn,. H. Bruno Arnold. ....+-[2-+++5+}+-0-8 
Aroostook State Nor. sca thi 
(closed for the duration) 
et No, Car.) Kelgsed july | 
Austin Peay State (C.,.S.)...-... Clarksville, Tenn..... 1929 |P. O. Claxton....-...++ 322 
Ball St. Teachers (C., ayes 5 ee Muncie, Ind. ..>....- 1918 |W. E. Wagoner.....--. 963 
Black Hills ee (OR Re Spearfish, eos Dak....} 1887 |Russell E. Jonas...-..-- 200 
Bluefield State ‘Ele 28. Fe uel ; Bluefield, W. Va... .-.- 2895 |H. L. Dickason..-...-.-- 209 
Bouve-Boston Sc 0 hysical 
WINGNIGS CWidaln- hoo aie sees er ...|Boston, Mass..>...-- 1915 |Marjorie Bouve (Cir.).. - 150 
Bowling Green Coll. of z ; 
Commerce (C., 8.)....--.- .|Bowling Green, Ky...| 1922 Ly Harman ; ) foes 184] — 
Catholic Teachers GW syig: Fore ones Providence, R. T...:.. PCR Francis P, Keough......]-..-++- . 
Central Seren Coll. of Educa- 
tion (C BON eYae Ries 8,6 Sao Mt. Pleasant, Meh. ..| 1892 ae L, Anspach..... 
Central Mio. St. cn 3 Warrensburg, .-| 1871 |G. ae Diemer:.;).\caisie Seis 
Central Normal er 83 ab ces Danville, Ind........ 1878 |P. R. Hightower.......- 
Central State (C., E., .)......-: Edmond, Okla. ...... 1891 |R. R. Robinson. ....-.- 
Central State (C., 8y Pe SS A Oe Stevens Point, Wisc...] 1894 |William C. Hansen..... 
Central wae. Coll. of Educa- 
“OPTRA =)) a eae ea Ellensburg, Wash.....} 1891 |Robert EB. McConnell. . . 
Cheyney deaining School\(C., N.)|Cheyney, Pa.....--.. 1837 |Leslie P. Hill. AF 
Chicago Teachers (C., S.).....-. Chicago, Ill.....:.... 1869 |J. 1. Swearingen (Act. Nias i 
. Child Education Foundation (W.)|New York, N. Y¥...... 1916 yeaa E. MeLin (Dir.) 
City Normal School (W.).......- Syracuse, WN. ¥.. 0... } 1890 |} William W. Wright 
Colo. St. Coll. of Edu. (C., E., S.).|Greeley, Colo........ ... |George W. Frasier 
Goncord State (C., E S)J.....-- Athens, W. Va....:.. 1875 |J. Frank Marsh 
Concordia Teachers com E., S.)...| River Forest, Tll...... ) 1864 |Arthur W. Klinck. 
Concordia Teachers (C., Stew 3 Seward, Nebr........ 1894 |Rev. A. O. Fuerbringer 
Cooperative Sch.-for Teachers (C.)|New York, N. Y. a ... |Lucy 8. Mitchell........):... 
Coppin Teachers (C., N.)....7. ‘|Baltimore, Md. 1900 |Miles W. Conner....... 
Danbury State (C., Sek SB eee Danbury, ‘Conn. 1903 |Ralph C. Jenkins....... 
Delta State Teachers (C., Ss. a ....|Cleveland, Miss. . . 1924 |W. M. Kethley......... 
East Carolina (C., ..|Greenville, No. Car 1907 |Leon R. Meadows...... 
Bast Central State ron Nada Okla see ..| 1909 Adolph Linscheid....... 
East Tenn. State (C., 8) .}Johnson City, Tenn...| 1911 ; ©. Sherrod...) 2.0.8 
East Texas State (C., Commerce, Texas.....| 1889 §: BH. Whitleys7* 25 2.25 
Eastern Ill. State (C., » 8) **/Gharleston, Tl.....,.. 1899 |Robert G. Buzzard. ...< 
BaStern Kentucky St. (C., E., §.).|Richmond, Ky....... 1906 F. O'Donnell. ...... 


Eastern Mant. St. Nor. Sch” (C., 
oO, (sb) SR eee coe oa Billings, Mont........ 
Bastern Oregon, Coll. of Educa- 


Fis eu (Oa 2) A 9 eee ee La Grande, Ore...... 1929 auen J. Eo aie ne SA: 
_ Eastern St. ited Sch.. (G., S.)..../Madison, So. Dak..../ 1881 |V. A. Lowry.........-- 
Bastern. Wash. Coll. of Education - 

(C.. TD Si se Say Ae ee Cheney, Wash....... 1890 Ralph BE Rleje: Sk v.56. 
Fairmont State (C., B., 8.)...... Fairmont, W. Va..... 1867 |Joseph Rosier... ........ 
Bee m Gmiin ‘Teachers Train- i * 

ng School (W.).....-.---.+.: ridgeport, Conn..... 1885 |Fannie A.Smith....... 
Aira ig State Normal Sch. ee) on . 

MH tence ic rs kos ate Os ‘'armington, Me... .| 1864 |Lorey C. Day,........% 
_ Fayetteville State (C., S., N.).....|Fayetteville, No. ‘Car .| 1877 |J. W Seabrook 
Fort Valley State (C., S., N.)....|Fort Valley, Ga...... 1895 |Horace M. Bond 
| Froebel League School ee Ss.) New York, N. Y..... 1898 |Iise Forest...... 
George Peabody (C., 88) antes Nashville, Tenn...... 1875 |S. C. Garrison.... 

Georgia Teachers (c. ....|Collegeboro, Ga. 908 |Marvin/S. Pittman 
Glenville State (C., BS Bite sinks « Glenville, Va. 1872 |D. L, Haught.... 
Goa = aor Beh XH 1s. Neo me Soran, ae aon 1878 = c Bailey (Prin.) 

Rr ah: nnetka, tata pats ae : 
* Great Falls Coll. of Education igh Pagers ah Hie 


( (asi aude Great Fall , Mont.... 
reais’ Melis Mills Sch. (see § 
Milis Sch. for Nursery, Kinder- 
' garten and Primary Boe th 


Mister Lucia: ¢ 2. hat 


Harris Teachers (C., E., 8.).. .|8t. Louis, Mor. ...... 1857 |Charles H. Phil 
Henderson State (C., S.)........ Arkadelphia, Ark... .. 1939 |Matt L. Ellis cece a a BY 
Holy Names (W. EL, Sadie Ae te. Spokane, Wash....... 1907 |Sister M. ner ae aes 
Ulinois St. Nor, Un. Kor Ry 8)i5 Normal 11 ERR 1857 |R. W. Fairchild. .:..... 
Indiana State (C., E., S.)........ Terre Haute, India? 1870 |Ralph N. Tirey........ 
~ Towa State o By piRip ener Clara's ove Cedar Falls, Iowa. 1876 |Malcolm Price......... 
POIEEMEAT CPSs ist eee o's era ae,siv'sit cs -qatheca, Ni Y hese ener 1892 mard B. Job... ... 
Jackson (C., Saou iter Jackson, Miss........ 1877, |Jacob L, Reddix,....... 
James Ormond Wilson (C., 8.)...|Washington, D. C £1873 |Walter E. Hager... |... 
_ Kansas State (C,, B., S.)........ Emporia, Kan........ 1863 |James F. Price........ 
Kansas State (C., B,, 8.)-......- ee Fear ya t9 1903’|Reed H. Hughes. ...... 
Keene Teachers (C.,'S,).......-- Keene, New Hamp 1909 |Lloyd P, Young........ 
Lesley School (W.)..:......... ,.|Cambridge, Mass. ...: 909 |M.-R. Franklin...) . 
Lewiston St. Nor. Sch. (C., B., S.)|Lewiston, Idaho... ... 1893 |G. W. Todd........... 
Louisiana State Normal (C., 8.)..|Natchitoches, La. .~.. 1884 \|Joe Farrar,....2....... 
Madawaska Training Sch. (C.).._|Fort Kent, Me....... tae Richard F. Crocker... . 
Madison (W., Ry. Sawdls & les .... | Harrisonb NB ie fo¥ 1908 el P. Duke.....2.. 
Martin Luther) (C.) .....---.-+.- New Ulm, Minn,. .-.. 1884 |C. L. Schweppe....... ih: 
Mary Washington (W.,S)....... Fredericksburg, Va. .| 1908 oe L. Combest 


fins areal Nor. Sch. (C., B., S.).|Marythurst, Ore..{., ay Sister MOI Magdala. , 


* 


, 


Jd. St. Teachers 
fd. St. Teachers: 
Md. 


¢ Teachers ( 
Wood’s Kindergarten-Pri 


“hiew York, N.Y. 
Washington, D. GC. 


|| Battiesburg: Minn... 
Se ebnre, Miss. . 


“ Y. ae 
Montana Stat Normal & E., Dillon, Mont.. 


© Morehead State (Cs By ...|Morehead, Ky 
“Mt. aoe Nor. Sch. iw ys 2 eee Angel, On 

Mt. St. Joseph lose ‘Cw. Des SR UNAIO. IN. Ys hc dae 
Murray State (C., E., S.).. SH EIET AVS ERY os Pek nS 


National Coll. of Port 


.)|/EVanston, Ti. 
a acer: St. Teachers 


-|Chadron? Nebr... 


) ‘|New ey Conn... 
|Glassbore, N. J. . 
| Jersey City, oS m | 
..|Montelair, N. J... ... 
.| Newark, - i. ets 
|Paterson, N, J... 
Agee Nod. 
.|Las Vegas, New Mex.: 
|Stlver rity. New Mex. 
ON. ¥. St. rata "a Tech ‘Inst C.).|Canton, a aA : 
Sa: ie Coll. for Teachers (C., 


ss sh At lAbordoan ‘So. Dak_ 
. St. Teachers (C. a] 
0 RE Sn Fee |Kirksville, Mo 
Northwest Mo. St. Teachers (C.,| 


Boston, Mass. 
Monmouth, Ore. 
Parkland, Wash. 


.|East Orange, N. J. 
Pembroke, No. Car. 


.|Prairie View, Tex... .. 
aoe edonee, i PRS 
.)/$8t. Paul, Minn 
.|Lawrenceville, Va... - 
:|Huntsville, Tex 
Seminole, OKla....... 
Shepherdstown, W.Va. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
.|Cape eS Tt Mo... 


Colt of Edu (C'S) 

°o. u 

Bal Di Diocesan Teach. gs 
Pauls’ Poly. Inst. Cy 25 
m Houston ay (C., Des 


BB). apes 


iB 
eee), Maa 
Teac ., Be 8.)......-/Bemidji, Minn..-.... 
pie redohers C., 8.)........-)/Duluth, Minn. ....... 


Teachers (C., E., S.)......- ] sea i 

e et Cloud, Minn... 

Peachers SSS yey Ses Winona, Minn. i 
1 E.'S. Brockport, N. 


OE. ‘8: Buffalo, 'N 


595 
\ Et, n No. ‘ 
} Wear ‘ No. of |__ of ‘ 
Organ Governing Official Std's |Tchrs . 
== 
1910 William E. Henry 146 
1902 |John L. Dunkle. ofl 175 oF 
1925 |J. D. Blackwell. 125. 13 
1866 |M. Theresa Wiedeteld... 419 41 
1912 |Jennings B. Sanders. 300 36. 
1849 \John M. Munson....... 1.392) 152) 
1911. jQ.M. Smith; .7,000/ 73! , 750} 53 : 
1909 |Amy Hostler ray 
1854 |Bugene A. Clark... 
1892 |Stella L. Wood Ss ). 
1912 B. George 


1858 
866 |Donald M. Tower 
ie hae Ww Sooke: . whos 


5 erbert, L. Cc ushing, ih 


‘/Uel_ W. a 


|Sheldon B. Davis. 
Wm. H. Vaughan, 
Sister M. Gregory . 


Richmond. 
Edna D. Baker.. 
W.G. Brooks... . , 


James H. 


J. T, Anderson. 

E. Ward Ireland 
|Edgar F, Bunce 
iChris C. Rossey. 
H. A,. Sprague . 

John B. Dougall. 
Clair 8S. Wightman 
Roscoe L. West. ..... .. 
Edward C. Eyring 
H.W. James i) L Ses 
Van GC. Whittemore (Dir.) 


John M. Sayles .,...... 
W. J. McConnell ...... 


| 
|Walter H. Ryle... 
| 


\John S. Vaughan. . 
Karl L. Adams 


H. ape. 
In £ Siecle. 


Ade Crable)' whe ae 
|Abigail A. Bitot ir}: 
Cc. e Petes 


Margaret C. Brown..... 
R. D. Wellons: . .2)/27- 
H. H. Jones (Prin.) 
Herman H. Hegner. 
Ernest L. Silver. 


W. R. Banks (Prin.) . 
ee A. Whipple. .- 

. J. Connole (Supt.) 
* “Alvin prone 0 
Harmon Lowman......: 
J.G. Mitehell (Supt) 
A H. 8S. Wh 


Rey. Jos. Mehactetage 
Walter Parker ; 
A. T. Montgomery . 

iB. W. Merwin (Act.).. 
ka Redford 


D. W. iets Prin.) 
Rita L. Bole (P: 

J. 'C. NeMilgn 
J. A, Keller... 75 di okwiee 
Houston Cole.......- A 
W. W. Hill 
H. Councill Trenholm, . 
C. B. Smith 

John J. Kelly 
Charles ‘ie He 
Martin F. O’'OC 
Anson B. Handy:...,. \y 
James Dugan 
Grover_C, Bowman 
Edward A. Sullivan 


es 
> 
nl 


oe 


Year 
Organ 


Governing Official — 
yurtnaiond elas yate ne TE 
Donnal V. Smith 


Name 


State Teachers.(C., S: 
State Teachers (C., 8. Shippensburg, Pa..... ; Albert L. Rowland... .. 
State Teachers (C., = Rae Dice a © Slippery Rock, Pa.... s)enta ets. MS. Ae 
State Teachers (C., E., 8.)....... West Chester, Pas . SWOPe. ~.. .+ 4 , 
State Teachers (W., eee - L. 

(1) State Teachers we a= Ge ae 
|! State Teachers (C., 8.).........- 
State Teachers (C., S.)...-.....- 
State Teachers (C., = ; ie 


' 
State Teachers (C., E., 8.)...-..-|C ESE Stara anes 

State Teachers (C., E., 8.)....--- IN Maas Leslie R. Gregory. E 
State Teachers (C., E., S.).......{Geneseo, N. ¥....-.-+ 1 = } 
State Teachers (C., E., 8.)......-|New Paltz, N. 2-.---- a) 
-. State Teachers (C., 8.)....:...-./Oneonta, NX... +++ A 
State Teachers (C., E., 8.).......jOswego, N. xX... 2+ -> 2B. 
State Teachers (C., 8.)...-.--.-- L. 38 
State Teachers (C., E., 8.).....-.. Potsdam, N. Y.....-- A 4 
State. Teachers (C., H., S., N.)... pape City, No 4 | 
State Teachers (C., E.,.S.).......|Dickinson, No. Dak...| joo \aoril W. Grace........ % 2 |: 
State Teachers (C., E., 8.)......- yril W. Grace......-- = * 
State Teachers (C., E., 8.) IK erly ok CGP Swain. > aaecs B , 
State Teachers (C., E., 8.) Eugene H. Kleinpell . 4 ' 
State Teachers (C., S.).....--«.. Harvey A. Andris. ..-. = } 
State Teachers (C.,.E., S.)....... id 2 ‘ 
State Teachers (C., E., S.).......- Clarion, Pa. 25 ; 

State Teachers (C., E., S.).......|/Hast Stroudsburg, Pa. porent F. Noonan 
\ State Teachers (C., E., S.)......- Edinboro, Pa....-..-. L. H. Van Houten...... : 
State Teachers (C., E., 8.). de iasteitsaat: pd St ee Joseph M. Uhler.. >. : 
State Teachers (C., 8.)... .|Kutztown, Pa......- + 18 Q. A.W. Ronrbach Ba, : 
State Teachers (C., E., 8). ..|Lock Haven, Pa...... . Parsons. ...- ; 
State Teachers (C., E., S.). .|Mansfield, Pa.......- James G. Morgan....-. ; 
Pe .|Millersville, Pa.....-. D. L. Biemesderfer . : 

) 


gngaasaiepageny 


_ State Teachers (C., S.)..... ,..».JOshkosh, Wisc......--}..-.. i 
State Teachers (C., oy , S)..-.....|Platteville, Wisc..<... 1866 38 
State Teachers (C., E., S.).......|River Falls, Wisc.... | 1870 jc. 22. Ames. | se f 
State Teachers (C., i BIS p. Stevens Point, Wisc... William C. Hansen. 47 
State Teachers (C., 28 $.)4. ..{Superior, Wisc... Robert C. Williams... . . 50 
State Teachers (C., 8.) Whitewater, Wise. G3 Mi-Woders-) tn. se _ Bt 
Stephen F. Austin Bate (CLES) fei ete wai Tex Paul L. Boynton. ...+.. i : 

# Stout THstitute (C.,°S.).........-. Menomonie, Wis B. E. Nelson....+..--.- 

Stowe Pes esunior (C.,8.,N.)|St. Louis, Mo.: Ruth M. Harris.......+ 400 21 
Sul Ross State Lees (CE. 8.) Alpine, ‘Tex....ta.b ee . Ww. ions 300) 27 
Teachers, (C., E., S.). - ‘|New B ‘Britain, Conn... » . Welte. 7... 215) x 
Teachers (W., .|Boston, Mass. ... . - a 
ed Cotes of Se eal = 

4 . |New York, N. 2. «2. > 
Teachers om is EPS 8 SRN cel “|Cineinnati, Ohi, 4 4 
Tenn. werip. & & i State \ : 

fame Preachers (C., S.,.N.). 0... Nashville, Tenn. ..... .s. 13.00 Ae oe 
Training School Roe eenaness of ‘ 

Mechanic Arts. .....-.....-.-- South Boston, Mass... E. Staebner (Dir.).....- 
Viterbo (\ shah Ao) Oe Soe een ee La Crosse, Wis¢.....- Rev. Mother scupelnerts, ~ 
Wash. State Nor. Sch. (C., S.). ..{Machias, Me......... Co oO. a wiaden.* 
West Georgia (C., ee Ee te eae Ae Carrollton, Ga. ...... 

West Texas State (C., S.). Ganyon, Tex... 2.00 5%.% 


Western Carolina AGachers ax 8) Cullowhee, No. Car... 
West'n Til. St. Teachers (C.,E.,S.)} Macomb, Ill......... 
West’n Ky. St. Teachers (C., E. 33 Bowling Green, Ky.... 
Western Mich. Coll of Edueation . 


A. Beu 
Paul L. Garett. 


#z0 
© 
3 
E 


MRT TS Niticilclets alors. ele cm eae Kalamazoo, Mich Paul VV. Sangren........ 
“Western State (C., Bic teers Gunnison, Colo...... Cre: ae Rate Needs cesetie 
Western St. Coll. of an (C.,E.,8.)|Gunnison, Colo. . ‘ CoC NCBREY = et te myn a 
Western st. oa Sch. (C., S.)..|Gorham, Me..... i) 1878 |Francis L. Bailey....... 
ee erm Wash. Col. of Edu. 

0 Oo). SCS eee eee Bellingham, Wash. ... W. W. Haggard.....+.. ; 

es er Ary of Southwestern Geo. J. Steinman, Adm.. 

“Tiehy) (Col, SRR Rr ee ce Dean). ...., hii oe 


~ Wheelock ww COS PES Bey Boston, Mass Shy cae 
Willimantic st. Teachers(C.,E.,S.) | Willimantic) Conn... . 
‘Winston-Salem Teachers 

SRO SAN.) a2 kpc vw a ee eee b be ae No. 


George H. Shafer>...... 


Francis Ij. Atkins....... 


/(1) Consolidated by Act ‘of Legislature June 30, 1944, as Radford Colle e, Woma: 
ginia Polytechnic Institute. a nd 4 aaa : Division “f v 


_ . Students Taking Some Form of College Work /* 
Source: United States Office of Education. . A 


Collegiate students in 2 “| 
Universities and Col. Teachers colleges ees schools a7 


Yr. | _| Exten. Exten. ee rer Exten. 
Reg. | Sum-| corre-| Reg.- | Sum-|corre-| Reg. Sum- | corre- | Regu- | Sum- 
ular mer | spond; ular mer | spond} ular mer | spond] lar yr. | mer 


,148 328)1,403,990/428,849 3 
3 297 hase. Gee 456.679 re 23 5 
ret pas 5/429, eee 295;; 


930} 924,275|249,150)2 
1928] 868,793|239,570|292,074 
+1926] , 767.2631209,4541273,235 145307 


23,18 
38,419 


49,609, 


‘Since 1930 the extension and correspondence figures do not inelu n iowa 
1932, 174,921; 1934, 45,484; 1936, 46,452; 1938, "15 822: 1940, 70,145; de, ones negate tudents.as “i BPS bs 


- j= 


AaX 


United States—College Endowments; Medical Schools ste i 


if 


Colleges With $2,000,000 Endowment or More 


a A 
_.« Institution _ Location Doltarh I Amount 
ee i nstitution Lochtion Dollars 
x aes Seott College.|Decatur, Ga. 2,282,926}! Lind 
"Alabama, Univ. of ..|University, Als..::| 5,000,000)|Los enwood Coll. .|St. Charles, Mo...| 2,000,000 
. ion College... Albion, Mich... 8,000,000 ||Loyola Univ... . -.|New Orleans, La. .| 5,000,000 
~ Alliance Jr. Coil. -|Carnb O11, Jacalaster Gollege..|St. Pau’ 9°34; 
ridge Spes., Macdonald College. |quebec, Canada...| #000 6h 
ee oe eee Me e ana 
4 acre Contes... [amherst Mass... . 18°989 99 ye Se Tonle, rae L1see47 
fais tateh a) : : nn ; 
_ Barnard College. . SiNew York, OY! 3,905,636 Marquette Univ... Milwanktey Wise... pater 
a Magiter” ae ccee Lewiston, Me..... 3:130'000 Man aa CTech = Betimons. wa 2'200'782 
Wen © ee Wace = 3° . ‘ech . . .}Cambrid; 
S Beli, Am tin... SAbaose | 240 |S a, Siontenl Capa. | 35608825. 
e ¢ Rep... -|Ann Arbo 7 : 
© Beloit College...... |Beloit, Wise.” Petey 873 ||Middlebury Goll... Middlebury, Vt-w.| pac 
 Betes College... Belolt, Wise... 13:264-386|| Mills College... Oakland, Calif. pee oe 
_ Berry (College...) *! Ri Bet ene kl eit re Sete AEE ar Milwaukee, Wisc. -| _2,180;739 | 
m peuany College. . * Bethany. W. Va...} 2'408'418 Missourl Univ, “t pane pone Mae me ef 
Bente oston, Mass... .. "288.508 r tetas ton Be LER a, Mo... .| 2/217) 
Re Rowdoin College. . . (Brunswick, Sic 7| 2388-508)|Mt, Holyoke Coll...|So. Hadley, Mass:.| |5,597,980 
hi ecy Poly. nst.. Peoria, Il... - 2'408'495||New York Univ... [New York, Nove Boece 
Thiv ovid “| 11971" > trae nave pos Y. 
eeeten Mawr Coliége.|Bryn Maw?, Pac. TP 106/099 Ace Dhie ote incon ain at 2748540 
ay o Uniy Buffalo, N. ¥..... 596.887 Shapel Hill, N.C.) 3,653,874 
, Butler Univ... Indianagolis, ind. - $300,000 Norehers ate aes Fargo, No. Dak... 2:000:000 
4 Callt. Inst. of Tech. Pasadena, Calif. . | 14000000 Oberlin College, ad Oberlin, Olio oe 39'363' 609 
‘a S AC Dire Se er © ¢ : , ORION 25% ‘ i 
~ Carleton Coll “(Northfield Minn..| “saa7'ses PR ng Lona Un... |Delaware, Ohio. /.| “3,8 0.000 
; Carn le Inst. Tech. Pittsburgh, Pa. ...| 16:986'092| (Penn. Unive ot mist Pitiadelphta, Pa 23913965. 
Death Alara atin Bc] 200 8 ears CAEN: ead 
Chicago, Univ. of. _|Chicago, I1..... 2} 69'423'973||P -++-|Claremont, Gal 3.950, 044 
) Cincinnati, Un. of. -|Cincinnatt, Ohio... - nk gs ag Brooklyn, N. ¥...| 9,269 
E Clark Univ... ..-- Worcester, Mass... 3 zs 000. 000 Susers Uatgareizs <~Teingntaa Gutindas Pi gige 
8 Polby (College tae Waterville, Me.. 3000,000||Radclifte College. sia Cah Hants 
wie amilton, N. Y. 5,612,891||Redlands, Univ. of.. ; 
Colorado College. . .|Colo. Spes.. Cala. .| 3'400°800|| Rensselaer Poly, In. [Rose N'Y.) Bere 
rc ). Columbia niv. IN 5 iY msselaer Poly. In.|'Troy, N. Yi tae 8,770 
Sonn, Coll, for baintae aiee teceeag ee ee 
oo a re New London, C * ie , “ee i : r 
Cooper Valton i, Peed New York. X. vo Beis a0 ee ‘of... Techostct, Meee : Biae: 
rnell College. .... Mt. Vernon lowa..| _2,386,176||/Rose Poly. Inst. ._- : 
‘Cornell Uniy..../!|Ithaea, N. Y...... 34.032, ply Task, = (Rerre Heute, aaa 
Creighton Univ. ...|Omaha, Nebr... .- 2'000/000 S Wreheintevien Ghie Brons., N91 
qj, Balhousle Univ... .|Halifax, N.S....: . St. Lawrence Univ.. Gitesee Tee 3508 
>. Dartmouth College. |Hanover, N. H.... St. Vincent College. |Latrobé, Pa... .../| . 2/463,591 
: Lin pose... g eens eae ar: pores a College. . .|Boston, Mags 3,122' 7 
io. ..] 3,225, mith College... ... N’hampton, Mass. |’ 6, a, 
nmver, Univ. of. . . }\Denver, Colo. . 2,693,960) |Southern Meth. U met 3 
DePauw Univ Greeneastle, oS 6,207,852 thats eres ge ek is 2477059 
eeuerd. nes at fae igi Y waa "i 8,000,000 ener Goee’ ot eS Gal. estat 
Drexel Institute... - Philadelphia, Pa...| 3's86618||\Swarthmore Coll... PSL a ROE SAS SE 
Duke University. ..|Durham, N Car. ‘| 381963,698||Syracuse Univ... .. |Syracuse, Se ae Shoe eee! Ae 
Duquesne Univ. |. _|Pittsburgh, Pa... _| "2/000;000||Teachers College. -” New York, N.Y... Fett bs 
“Bmory University. -|Atlanta, Ga... ... 7'033,147||Tex. Christian Un. .|Fort Worth, Tex. . (abet ig 
‘Fisk University. ...|Nashville, Tenn...| 3,299,569||Texas, Un. of ‘_\Austin, Texas E 57/494 983 am 
“Furman University. |Greenville, S. Car..| 2'355,961||Toronto, Un. of... .|Toronto, Ganada. . apa ig tes oe 
Geo. Peabody Coll..|Nashville, Tenn, 4°908/898||Trinity College... ._|Hartford, Conn. . - 3800 oto oA 
Geo. Wash. Univ... |Washington, D.'C.| 2.394/802||Tufts College. ..! Fetter: Mas... | seaoner, ue 
Goucher College... . |Baltimore, Ma... “| 2°139"660||Tulane Univ.......|New Orleans, La. - 10331518 7 
College... ./Grinnell, lowa. 2'778,129||Tuskegee Institute. .|Tuskegee, Ala.....| 6,968,621 
a Hamilton ¢ College. . ‘|Clinton, N. ¥..... 3'913,383]|Union Coliege...... Schenectady, 'N. ¥.| _3,888:965 . 
_ Hamline Uniy...... St. Paul, Minn’’''| 2674'508]|Vanderbilt Univ... ||Nashville, Tenn... .| 28,329,173 a 
Hampton 1 Insts. Hampton, Va... _ 9'960:000||Vassar College... ..|Poughk’sie, N. Y-.| 11,300,000.” 
Harvard Univ...... Cambridge, Mass. 160,000,000||Vermont, Un. of... .|/Burfington, Vt 3,465,000 
Baertord Coil Haverford, Pa....| 4,000,000||Victoria College. . : | |Toronto, Canada 3)128/193 : 
‘Howard Payne oil Brownwood, Tex. 5'250'000|| Villanova College. ..|Villanova, Pa.....| 3.081410) ) 
Idaho, Univ. of... .|Moscow, Idaho 3/972'877|| Virginia, Univ. of... |Charlottesville, Va.| 11,000,000 
Til. Inst. of Tech. . .|Chicago, Ill... 2'100'000||Wabash College. ...|Crawtf'dsville, Ind.| 2,500,000 } 
" Incarnate W’d Coll. |San Antonio. Tex..| . 2,170,592)|Wake Forest Coll.. .|Wake Forest, N. GC] , 3,000,000 
- Indiana Univ...... Bloomington, Ind..| © 2,200,000||Wash. & Lee Un.. .|Lexington, Va...  3°176,725 | 
Istanbul, Woman's Wash., St. Coll, of..|Pullman, Wash..-:| 5,692,165 
Coll. of. .......-.|Istanbul, Turkey. .] - 2,173,200||Washington Univ... .|St. Louis, Mo..... 19,316,388 
ohn Brown Uniy. .|Siloam Spgs., Ark..| 2,000,000] |Wellesley College... .| Wellesley, Mass. . . 42/000,000. 
“John Carroll Univ. .|Cleveland, Obio..-| _2:500,000||Wesleyan Uniy.. .. .|Middletown, Conn,| 2 Gon: ; 
Johns Hopk Un..|Baltimore, Md... .| 31,343,477||Western Reserve U. Cleveland, Ohio... 14'006,523 
_ Kansas City, Un. of. |Kansas City, Mo. -| 2,000,000}|Williams College. . .|}Williamst’n, Mom 11,456.58 “ 
_ Kenyon College... .|Gambier, Ohio. . 2,100,000] |Wittenberg College. |Springfield, Ohio. 2/273,519 f 
, x College...,...:). Galesburg, Ill. .... 2.612,938||Wooster, Coll. of. ..|Wooster, Ohio. 3,476,758 
yette College...|Easton, Pa....... 4,062,640|| Worcester Poly. Inst.| Worcester, Mass. . 4,702,758 
Laval University... |Quebec, Canada. . 500,000||Wyoming, Univ. of.|Laramie, Wyo, . 4,046,212. 
; _ Lehigh University . ./Bethlehem, Pa.. 7.282,209]) Yale University... ./ New Haven, Conn. 1113, 933, 53. 


a) Includes Barnard, Teachers, teins of Pharmacy, and New York Post Graduate Medical mins 0s: ate. 
Vg {3} Includes New Jersey College for Women ($2, 289,583). & ; 


r 
é bint 


Medical Schools, Students, Graduates, 1905-1943 


pMnericant Medical sme rtare student figures; included schools offering preclinical courses 
Grad- No. Stu- ; Grad- No. Stu- | Grad- — 


uates Year Schools| dents | uates || Year Schosis dents | uates 
—————| oe ee 


‘Source: 


¥: No. Stu- 
i: ‘Year Schools| dents 


008 76 22,135 | 4,936 |N938. 77 
4,440. V7 22,466 895 ||1939. 77 
Base 77 99 | 5.034 ||19 a7 

Le 22,888 | 5,101 1941 77 
3,974 77 22,564 183 -|}1942. 77 
4,565 7 5,377 1'194 77 


598 United States—College -Fraternities and’ Sororities ee 
Se 


f eq 


American College Fraternities and SOrgreney) 


Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 


The American college Greek : Letter Fraternity is Phi Beta Kappa, organized at William and 4 | 
Mary Gollece, Williamsburg, Va., Dec. 5, 1776. The United Chapters were organized in 1885. ne 
The Kappa Alpha Society, founded Nov. 26, 1825, is, according to Baird’s Manual (1940) edition, the : 
oldest of all the Greek Letter Fraternities to have maintained a continuous existence. 
~The “Greek Exchange,’’ al interfraternity journal (George Banta Publishing Co.), in the July, 108 | I 
issue, lists 62 Collegiate, 2 Educational, 59 Professional, 18 Honor and 48 Recognition Societies; 9 
Collegiate Sororitiés, and 59 Educational, Professional, Honor and Recognition. | 
Dh The National Interfraternity Conference has 58 Member Fraternities. The Corresponding Secretary © 
is Frank E. Mullen, R.C.A. Bldg., New York 20, N. 
The Professional Interfraternity Conference has 28 “Member Fraternities\The Secretary is H, & 
Wright, 222 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
The National Panhellenic Congress has 21 Member Sororities. The Secretary is. Miss Amy Burnham 


“Onken, Chapin, Ill.; and the Secretary of the Professional Panhellenic Association is Miss Phyllis | 
Buck, 1015 \University Ave., Madison, Wisc. - 
. Date | Active |Houses) Mem- : : ie 

Fraternities Found, | Chapt.|Owned| bers . Address, National Headquarters 
TASTE CS: eee Ba DES Oi 1904 26 25 12,000 |7001 N. Clark St., Rigs 26, Ill. £ 
, Alpha Chi Rho...**....- 1895 18 14 6,571 |225 Lafayette St., xe & 12, NY ‘ome | 
Alpha Delta Phi.. sd 1832 27 24 13,900 |347 Madison Ave., °¥ 173- Nees Z- 
« Alpha Epsilon PEs sir ae 1913 25 6 4,100 |21 B. 40th St., New Nvork 16, N. ¥. 3 
Alpha, Gamma ia Soaeand 1903 31 22 10,500 |706 Michigan, “Urbana, Il. f 
aren Kappa Lambda... 1914 7 3 2,000 |Box 107, Alamo, Calif. ‘ 
Alpha Kappa Pi........- 1921 29 10 3,900: |321-26th St., Ny 3, W. Va. § 
! a3 1914 22 Seow 3,563 |32 Arden St, y 
p 1845 28 ath 10,000 |42 Broadway, N. N. Ye | 
1865 95 “84 38,000 |627 E. Green St., Spann ae 
1910 8 ae 1,850 jc-o D. S. Galton, 21 E. 40th St., ty. amg 
hi 1839 90 81 44.642 |P. O. Box 787, Salem, Ore. 
2 et 1824 34 27 12,211 |320 Connally Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
al 1841 24 24 9,800-|1705 Washtenaw ‘Ave., Aan Arbor, Mien. 
aul a Chi 1890 37 17 13,500 |16 So. Clinton St., Iowa City, Iowa 

Delta Kappa Epsilon ae 1844 47. 41 22,000 |50 Vanderbilt Ave., N. ¥. 17, N. Y. 

Delta P wens |): (US27. eas lee SBS o axopeete 342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. ¥. 

Delta Pai. Reape Si tare ty a 1847 {s 9 3,500 |270 Park Ave., N. "Y. 17, N.Y. & 

Delta Sigma Phi.. Bet P1809 att Bie, arth betters 218 Woolworth Bidg.. Springfield, Ohio ~~~ 

Delta Tau Delta:....... 1859 75 65 30,710 |333 No. Penn. St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 5 

Delta Upsilon.......... 1834 “te Soul narccareed 271 Madison ‘Ave., N.Y. 16) No q 

+. Kappa Alpha Order....>. 1865 - 66 30 25,000 |303 Martin Brown yids. Louisville 2, Ky. 
Kappa Alpha Society....| 1825 8 i 2,555 |522 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 18, N. : 
> Kappa Deita Rho. ...... 1905 Aa SANT posceioe 5317 Graceland Ave., ietinapones Ind. | 
4 Kappa Nu) -..-..--..5- 1911 noe Fetes We” fe 140 Chambers St.. New York ds INa ee t 
|” — Kappa Sigma..:........ 1269 110 94 46,682: |Box 1B. Carmel, Calif. | 
i Lambda Chi Alpha see! 1909 106 72 34,000 |2029 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis 2 
os! PhitAlpha\.< .~..7 SEAS 1914 21 11 3,787 |608 Court Sa. Bidg., Baltimore 3, tae 
: j 1848 105 92 49,305 |2 So. Campus, Oxford, Ohio 
thy 1904 31 11 6,426 |520 Lewistower, Philadelphia 2, Pa. ie 
i. 1348 74 69 | 35,000 |Rust Bldg., Washington. D. C. ; | 
Rs 1931 spre 2O glen as 7303 Ferret St.. New Orleans, La. 2) 
1889 19 10 5,934 |435 Commercial Sq.. Cincinnati 2, Ohio i 
ey 1852 50 49 20,500 {1940 E. 6th St., Cleveland 14, Ohio =| 
y. 1850 39 31 | 13,838 |Room 404, 1500 Locust St., Phila. 2, Pa, — 
’ Phi Pappa Tau. -.f 1906 39 ‘22 11,915 |15 No. Campus Ave., Oxford, Ohio <, Yat 
& Phi VE Delta. 2.2). 1918 il 10 4,550 | Alfred, Maine 4 
19 9 4,100 |47 W. "43d St, N. Y. 18, N. ¥. | 
15 5 3,672 |606 Union BK. Bldg., Davenport, Towa | 
19 33 17,273 |10 So. La Saile St., Chicago-3, Tl. } 
79 48 28,225 |771 Spring St., N. 'W., Atlanta, Ga, 
31 15 8/500 |702 Grace-American Bldg., Richmond ae va 
35 20 7,000 |1440 Broadway, New Yor 18, 
pigs PE | PS ri 1 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 
113 97 54,429 |1856 Sheridan Rd., Evanston, Til. 
34 16 -. 7,000 |100 W. 42d St.. New York 18, N. ¥- 
103 87 47,000 |35.E, Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, 
.. 98 85 41,000 |745 Illinois Bldg., Bialananoils 4, Ind. 
10 10 2800 |149 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
70 44 24,655 |518 W. Franklin St,, Richmond cial Va. 
ae > ihe) SRR: 3341 Ardmore Rd., Cleveland, Ohi 
oe 18 $,149,./2137 B. Jersey St:, Elizabeth 4, NE ‘a ‘* Pd 
5s Se A State Teachers College, Bullalo, N. ve 
6 2 2,000 |1619 W. Thompson 8t., Phila. ‘21, Pa. 
1 7 4,900 |6116 Carpenter St., Philadelphia 4s, =e 
26 12 5.000 [627 W. 115th St., New York 25, 
‘ae Pais | Saas te RE Bae aie NJ 
: i Bro: renton i. 
28 25 11,509 |665 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y, . 
1d PE St bets Pa Catholic Un. of Amer., Washington, D. C= 
ea 1907 “is |) a7 | 4700 1958 3 Norther aie Cineinnatt & | 
SSE Re Sty Seer . co} cu meinnati 

Upalen: Delta Sigma aia) - 1920 jes fees wevea. 1215 W. 88th St., New York, N. Y i. 20, OH 

\ Zeta Beta Tau.........: 1898 34 16 8,024 |45 W. 45th St., New York ig, N ya 5 

jie, Pi Vy ee eee 1847 S31 Re 12,500. |31 BE. 39th St., New York 16, N. Y. te 

. (a) Education*Fraternity. ; F; 
ee Sta PROFESSIONAL FRATERNITIES 
‘ Date | Active |Houses| Mem- } , 
Fraternities Found, | Chapt,| Owned| bers ~ Address, National Headquarters 
Agricuteure: 5 ; Seay: 
‘armhouse,.......... 1905 8 inn. 
» Animal Husbandey: ne 6 2,500 |2173 Dudley Ave., St. Paul 8, M: 
OC) e Clu 1 i Wiidis ony mR i 
© Archie ratte oh, pap Louisiana State Univ., Baton Ronee, La. 
pha Rho , 5 5. | / 1,500 |302 | Buckeye Bldg. Columbus Ohio. A 
Bearab s..2k.. ae ee I rvin Kan. AWTC 
. Ceramics: " a é None | -.-..,- Marvin Hall, Un.ot , Lai na 
e Keramos. . 1902. 5 |. None _ 400. |Missouri School.of Mines, Rollo, Mo. 


Alpha oi a sha as 4s 1902 73 10 | 17,400 |5503 . Wash. St., Indianapolis 1, Ind. 


‘A _ Fraternities 


_ | eee ee EE 

“Commerce & Business 

hs Fe ge meade ge 

: pha Bt stare 

- Beta Ab he Psi in BNE 
. Delta Sigma Pi 


gems Omera.:..........- 
See. Xt Psi si Phi 
5 an: 
i" Pht Delta Kappa” 
aia sens oa 


oe ~ 
ppa Eta Kappa } 
(Blectrical)..... 2.0... 3 
Sigma Pa Deita pebeg ass : 
Theta Tau..... ai 
English: 

» Sigma Tau Delta...... 
_ Journalism: 

Sigma Deita 3 ee 
aw: 
' Delta Theta pL Se SAF 


Phi Alpha Delta......- 
Phi Beta Gamma...... 


- aan epsilon ee 
* ngs es 

pha ter appa. 
Lamba Phi Mu........ 


Phi Lam 

_ Phi Rho Sigma. 
eee Slee Kappa Psi. 
Be Musi 


Phi Sto Alpha(Sinfonia) 
ay “Optometrical: 
a «Lee ages 


Iota Tau Sigma....... 
Lamda Omicron Gamma 


Pa. 

recs sical Education: 
, Xd Phi Epsilon Kappa. ... 
_ Textile Arts: 
iL La De A ee 

2 ‘Veterinary: 
‘ PRIMES fois Ss, «oe 5 <> 
ay 

Vocational Education: 
43 Tota Lambda Sigma.. 


Date. 


1925 


75 


United States—College Fraternities and Sororities 


Active {Houses} Mem- 
Found. | Chapt.| Owned} bers 


3 18,831 
0 


None 3,95) 


None 15,000 


11 1,256 

a <th 20,000 
None 14,500 
None 12,000 
None 31,000 
None 4,200 


None 


1,516 


18 19,805 


1,989 


HONOR SOCIETIES 


7,000 |200 Cranford PL, 


j 599 . 


Address, National Headquarters 
ee reat SL eh RR US aes 


325 Den at'l Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 
406 sag ie Natt Madi ison 6, Wise. 
222 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Mil 


Teaneck, _N. J. 

Rural Route 5, Peru, Ind. 

180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Tl. 

1002 Wilson Aye., Chicago, Ill. ' 


726 Jackson P., N.W., Wash. 6, D. CG. 
2034 Ridge Rd., Homewood, ni 
c/o State Teachers Coll., Indiana, Pa, 


5009 Zenith Ave., S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
aan N. Maplewood “Ave., Chicago 45, Til. 
724 W. Fulton St., Chicago 12, Til. 


808 Neb. St., Wayne, Nebr. 
35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, Til. 
iets Bank Bldg., Douds, Iowa 
511 N. Linwood Ave., Indianapolis, Tads, it 


1706 Conn. Ave., Washingto: ton 9, Ge or: 
5820 16th St., N. W., Washington if, D:Cxe3 


11402 Ave. A, Dodge e City, K: 


908 Odd Fellow Bldg., Trdianapolis fine 
1755 Que St..N.W. 1) Washington’9, D.C. 
93 State St., Albany é i 


121 So. 6th St., Columbus 15, Ohio ? at 
1023 65th St., Brooklyn, ¥. ; 
90 The Highiands, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
oe Ave., W. Pittston, Pa. 


h 22, | 
10515 Carnegie Ave., C Evelina, & go 
4713 Lackawanna St., Berwyn, N { 


64 EB. Jackson Blyd., Chicago, Ili, To ae 


761 E. 75th St., Chicago 19, M1. } 
320 Fairmount Ave., Jersey City 6. N. J. 


33 No. Meramec (5), Cla: ron, Me. 3 Bt 
400 Elm St., Frederick, : j i - 
1459 Ogden’ St., Denver 3, cistan | aaa 
145 W. Pike St.. Canonsburg, Pa. 

141 E. Lancaster Ave., Downington, Pa. 
722 6th iAve., Des Moines 9, Iowa 

P.O. Box 654, E. Liverpool, Wire 

168 Main St., Yarmouth, M 

129 E.Grand River Ave., E. tanened Mich. 


5533 Beacon St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
oe Pea hha Ave., Boston, Mass 
igh St., Columbus, Ohio ; , 
2437 E. Riverside Dr., Indianapolis, Ind. 
160 Middleboro Ave., E. Taunton, Mass. 


c/o Veterinary Sch., 39th & Woodland Aves 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


533 W. College Ave., State College, Pa. 


Pe rig eae 
ee es 


See : 
? Date Active {| Mem- : f ¥ 
3 _ Societies Found. | Chapt. bers Address, National Headquarters - ¢ 
oe Ageicaleure: Delta..... 1917 12 5,000 |Un. Farm, St. Paul 8, Minn. ! a 
- Gommerce: : 
)) Beta Gamma Sigma......} ---- {+++ fo vs-e-- ny 
ee ops Upsilon 1914 35 5,000 |311 E. Chicago Ave., Chieago 11, Ill. “ 
| appa, Delta BING ee ces 1909 140 55,439 |Heidelberg Coll., Tiffin, Ohio iy a 
ay ving Drawer C, Dillsburg, Pa. pt 
a apps atti es, WEE ae | 35° |761 So. Both St, Lincoln 8, ‘Nebr. Mea he 
nN I mrss Pid Ae fi eet. S86 76 39,000 | Univ. of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. Epa x 
| Foren appa Alpha........ 1908 | 103 | 10,000 [Denison Univ., Granville, Ohio Pe 
ei Sigma Pl......-..../. 1908 13 | 2,200 |Unly. of Maine, Orono, Me. 2 
Ret ite 8 1923 4s | 19,835 |208 Irvin Hall, Oxford, Ohio 
E. 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
age a bs = “ey Gurnbele Inst. cf Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Univ. of Chicago Law School, Chicago 37, bus 


\ 


United States—College Fraternities and Sororities 


Co ak," hao" See 


CN 
(a) Admits both men and women; (b) A general tandin ledged. 
-to service for improvement of Institutional and at argc Pe Ab FPR: Sa : singe “A 


\ 


z Date , Active | Mem-~- en iW 
} Societies Found, |} Chapt. bers. Address National Headquarters 
Leadershi 2 2 ; ; ; % ae 
Omicron Delta, Kappa. . 1914 50 12,801 |Uniy. of Cinciinati, Cincinnati 21, Ohio 
edicine: Bt a , ; 
whe Omega Alpha.....- » 1902 Eee Fae Siegen ‘| ab 
usic 
Pi Kappa Lambda (a)..... 1918 20 2,450 |DePauw School of Music, Greencastle, Ind. | 
Science Research: 
‘ ee a Soc. of the... .. 1886 93 45,000 |165 Prospect St., Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn, 
chola S 
Delta Epstion Sigma (c)...) ‘1939 }... _! ...... : 4 
RECOGNITION SOCIETIES ‘ 4 
Ue UT a ie See a ano eee 
Date Active { Mem- [ % | 
Societies Found. | Chapt. bers Address, National Headquarters -) 
Advertising: ; | 
: ss ben Delta Sigma,...... 1913 38 5,471 |Sch. of Journalism, Un. of Mo., Columbia, Mo, : 
Agricu eoee ! iB | 
Palpnit IUD Dax Dial teiage + 2h ie 1897 45 206,000 |1010 Vermont Ave., Washington 5, D. Cc. ‘ | 
Me eas: Ganache Delta. ree areal ye. SE 111 B. Michigan Ave., Jackson, Mich. 4 
Deita Phi Delta (a)... .=- 1912 Pt Wim ae Montana State College, Bozeman, Mont. : 
3 LS PEMD) csiz e's 6 oe = 1911 SArday hay oer’, 211 No. Ada:ns St., Mt. Pleasant, Towa = {~  = 
and: = 
Boies KappaPsi (b)..’.--| WOU" Je tee ed [eae ogee oo Pere etee vin s = -/ng 78 FS pence ele £ 
G ™ | 
Bete 1 Beta Beta (a).....-. 1922 46 4,810 |214 S. 3 W., Mt. Vernon, Iowa ; ae: | 
Phi Sigma. (a) a2 ASLS 31 11,000 |Univ. of Okiahoma, Norman, OK!a. & | 
Business’ Educatios = 
Pi Omega LOE Fon fed (a cc Gee Rone Wigs Rpemageh at «+ hen a aes Reese 
Chenristry f 
Gamma Si 1919 16 1,500 |Box 2, Davidson, N. Car. 
Phi Lambda 1899 A SS) ee oars Univ. "Farm, St. Paul 8, Mitn, 
Theta Chi Delta 1921 Sole ease wa Wm. Jewell College, Liberty, Mo. 
Ciyil Engineering: 
Soe 1922 19 3,000 |Univ. of Wisc., Madison 5, Wisc. 
assics: a4 ol 
a ae sigma Phi......----- BORA A en ONS FSD eo ate) aad Ohio Univ., Athens, Ohio | 
} fr: 2 
Alpha Psi Omega (a). .-+- POSB GOH wished NPE NE oe o-<is Box 347, Fairmont, W. Va. 
National ptcens one ; 
Dehee vin she'd: gions Ae ..-..+ |Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa 
Theta vAlpha Phi (a). .55>. 1919 tae eer State Colege, NN a 
Economics: = 
Artus...... cs oven cision 1913 13 +a. Univ. of lowa, lowa City, Iowa 
For erte Big Rbo (a). 1906 70 10,500 |Uni 
a, Sigma Rbo 7 v..of Mich., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Pi ig Delta (a)...... 1913 181s 19,000: |1739-Fairacres Dr., Greeley. Colo. 
Me ‘Beta Pi Theta (@)......-. 1926 eA Se Sa 62 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y- 
Pi Delta, Phi........-.-- 1906 Fy a Ea ae 42 
Geology, Mining, a 6 Cole St., San Francisco 7 Calif. , 
Metallurgy: 
tae ate Gamma Epsilon. . 1915 31 4,000 |1809 Ford St., Golden, Colo.” 
Meee! Phi Alpha (a)...-.- 1929 35. 5,561 |Univ. of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21, Ohio © 
Journ ‘Ripa Theta (a)....05 1921 31 3,900 }1046 No. 18th St., Allentown, Pa 
Alpha Delta (a).. ese fr 1929 Ce eect Brendu College, Gainesville, Ga. 
Pj Delta Epsilon (a)...... 1909 AU cat sd 5738] Howe St, Pittsburgh 6 Pa. 
pcr eerernes il 1931 3 
ps Mu La OIE Canee: said 0- 4,000 |Iowa State esohaes LI., 
Pe cehrapetion kc: 1914 Fe ree Tere ee ee Ce ee 
Mochanical Baeincering: 
Baa: Sigma........ 1915. 33 5,800 |Uniy. of Missouri, Columbia, Mo, 
Pershing Rifles..........- TBOS Li area fl sealers 
a ee and Blade... 5h QO fe Seo 208 Ne Na Bee Ee oes Hooln, Nebr. 
armacy: - 
RUBO"OH 0. aise ce eel 1922 2S) Ticadaae 
P oss i s lence: i as Faculty Exchange, Norman, Okla, 
mbda Delta Lambda. si 2 
ical Training: 1 1,200 {206 Naomi St., Fairmont, W. Va. 
ante Delta Psi........ 1912 QT © eas 203 Cook Hall., Un. of Minn., Minneapolis,Minn 
igma Pi Sigma.......... 1921 36 nna. t 
Political eae 3,500 |Penna. State College, State College, Pa. 
pei Sigma Alpha (a)....... 1920 32 |) 5,000 |400 Investment Bidg., Washington, D. C. q 
pha Epsilon Delta (a).. 1926 32 D : 
Psychology: ae 4,100 3853 Lakewood, Detrolt 15, Mich. ea 2 
) Ne sheet atten dijo id's cs « ; , : 
Pugite Hea eit . 37 5,696 |6342 Carnation St., Philadelphia 44, Pa, 
elta Omega.........--- 24 
eicadee Languases: 5 1,022 |55 Shattuck Bt., Boston 15, Maas. 
1 Shed aes Sigma Tota (a).....-. 1922 | -’ 34 4,883 |Beloit College, Beloit, Wisc. 
Chi Beta F BRAN CO) ccio' ae 0: ..{ 1916 20 2,800 |92 Woodward Park Dr,, 
gs “sre PADRES yc-s slang « 1299 ae b) heonete ae Cornest Univ, Ithaca, N. ay Tenet, Ns 
ne “Alpha me Nod Jeeps | LOSS 99 10,627 |407 Land BE. Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
: oe ieiys NEW CB) ren acs 1924 100 33,000 [1414 B, 4th St., Winfield, Kan. F 
eg eels. »..>- 1920 85.4] "oes 332 Lincoln Hall, Un: of Minots, Urbana, il, - 
Sigma Delta Pi (a)....... i191 
op eel Activities: 9 45 3,286 |Denison Univ., Granville, Ohio 
mbe Key (b)9s ok< ca tess 1924 78 15,000 |Box 488, Gainesville, Fla. ; 
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SORORITIES a 


Date_ | Active |Houses|; Mem- 
Found. | Chapt.| Owned bers 


Address, National Headquarters » id 


4 


65 510 Chamber o7 enuig Indian 8 
61 | 3 3074 Clare POR i Inc a 
oh 57 15, La. 
40 . vee, 3s 
a | 33 
3: I A O i, i ged 
10 i r Q. Box stad oa , 
ele Fat gare SAR. ooper &., Hyde Park, Cincinnati, Oo. 
88 55 33,000 |2108 Daily News Bld Chicago 6, Tl. 
16 8 +700 55 dod St. New York, N. 
A Ee RCE pe Eee Ar, a°ar 50 W. Broad’ St., 
54 27 13,960 ioe an It di 
* (27 , role Tower, Indianapolis 4, Ind, 
49 31 18,000 N, Wacker-Dr., Chicago'6, Tl Iil.. 
an. eC te sae 2114 Albemarle Rd., Brooklyn, N.Y. fs 
66 42 29,069 |Suite 820, 20 N. Wacker Dr., Chi ad 6 TN 
67 34 20,500 |900 Landers Bldg., Springfield, M Mo. 
76 48 35,000 |85 BE. Gay St., Columbus 15, Ohio . 14 
56 22 20,000 |708 Church St., Evanston, Ill, , 
14 ‘ean 5,640 |348a-14th St., Brooklyn 15, N. ¥. : 
21 4 3,320 |163 Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, N. Y. : y. 
Roe OLS Fee 481 Crown St., Brooklyn, N. Y. “i 
87 i) 37,832 |Chapin, Dl. r- 
hn 3 aet ...4.. 1853 Main St., Nashua, N. H. Le 
18 14 2,900 |1612 Orrington, Ave., Evansville, Til. ‘ 
45 20 14,000 1129 &. Market St. Bldg., Indianapolis 4,1nd. x 
3, 227 Langdon St., Madison 3, Wis 3 : 


SAR ait 110 N. 87th St., Wauwatosa 13, Wise, 
ae 708 Chureh St., Evanston, Ill. ; 
a OO 


PROFESSIONAL SORORITIES / < 


Date Active | Mem- 
Sororities Found. | Chapt. ; bers | Address, National Headquarters 
2 _" : 
shitecture & . ; 
Allied Arts: aks 
pha Alpha Gamma. 1922 . 6659 Kingsbury, St. Louis 5, Moa. 
mmerce: 
Sad Theta..... = 1924 36 3,600 |1930 Napa Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 
SiGe... 5a 1924 8 1,406 |742 Jersey St.,’Denver, Colo. 
: 
Pn ee | 1927 4 500 |67 E. Cedar St., Chicago 10, Tl. 
omtta ee Z 1918 6 102 |16408 So. Western Ave., Moneta, Calif. a! 
Bett Cond cee ee 1716 W. Chicago Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
1933 “vs 1,770 |108 W., Ash St., Normal Il. f: 
i Ret 1898 8 3,700 }123 No. 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
“oe. ee 1922 18 2,092 |3548 Sidney St., St. Louis 4, Mo. ns 
<b 1909 29 5,670 Powell, Ohio ; 
5 e 34 2,600 |286 Roger Williams Ave., Highland Pk., Til. 
at ee = ios 45 |»..... |6015 Manistique St., Detroit 24, Mich. 
iP, 22 3,100 | Wisc. General Hospital, Madison, Wis. ib 
ie Ps 1898 We 1,000 |254 Metropolitan Bidg., Denyer, Colo. : va 
3,253 |28a Weissinger-Gaulbert Apts., Louisville 2, ws FA 
ie Ae 1303. a eas 322 Nickels Arcade, Ann Arbor, Mich. oe 
1903 75 15,000 |3741 Purdue St., Dallas,5, 
Bate . 2 ee ee ype dT 41 |, 4,300 /2218 Union Blvd, $.E., Grand Beuite 7,Mich. 
1 475 |402 W. High St.) Bryan, Okla. : 
oe iso8 | 400 |540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, TI. 
13 580 |223 bg 8 St., W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
1973 . 21 2,800 {501 High Pinan" Wash. 
oh» byde Alabama State College, Montevallo, Ala. 
1otr 8 1,500 |926 Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
PRGA. =e epee oe . 1893 20 3,900 |77 Greenvale Ave., Yonkers, 3, N. ¥. 


EDUCATION SORORITIES 


Heewee 1405 Ha Indianapolis, Ind. 
| 16 481 rporrence H Rad, Co eee ae Ohio 
33 % 500 at ist Nat. B BE. eae. ‘Cincinnati 2, Ohio : 
0 
| 3 om 750 210 E. College Ave., Kent, Ohio” 


HONOR SOCIETIES ~ 


Ps : ..... |Universit of Tilinois, Urbana, Ill 
: 4837 Oe I raze University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis. 


; 565 So. Greenwood St.. Pasadena 5, Cai. 
Bebe h > Sretztt 5 : 06S. r ; 
“ ~ 


+ 1 i 
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RECOGNITION SOCIETIES 


Gamma Alpha Chi......- 1920 bd ies in hed 1567 Alameda St., Pomona, Calif. 


“Ulota SigwiA PIG fae aes 1900 z1 | ...... [Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N- Ma 

ee tambdy Theta Wiel Fah od 8 : 1910 . 61 20,300 |525 W. 120th St., New York 27, N. Ye 

s Omicron ety Eyaeh detect 1912 OA etait Mich, St. Coll., E. Lansing, Mich. { 
ournalism: / ” ¢ 
Alpha Chi'aipna.......| 1918 | 45 | “7.909 [BSB Ave. A. Beaurnont, Texas 

MG Delta Pras = eis ov * 1919 Wark ee Box 96, Riverside, Calif. f 

eras Dette Epsilon (a)..} 1921 ae 1,697 |1086 N. Broadway, Yonkers 3, N. Y- 

Bec ,- 1922 Sines a) A _. 1612 W. 6th Ave., Pine Bluff, Ark. 


(a) For graduate women; (b) Sophomore women—Scholarship, Leadership, Service. 


‘Educational Attainment of U. S. Population « . 


P Source: United States Bureau of the Census em 

The actual educational level of the population of shel ork ree ae joerg iene tene education (13 

the United States 25 years of age and over Was percent). is this 1a g ; 

obtained in connection with|/ the 1940 Census. education which is of particular concer tm Teh 
The data shows both that the population has rieataen: gpg ee a for adult ae oe 

n C 

attained a relatively high average level of edu- Sete pemaleted niet school and college. 
cation with half of the total’ 25 years old and | data on the educational attainment of the pop 

over having completed approximately 812 grades | tion have taken the place of the former data c 

and that a relatively high proportion of the pop- ! illiteracy. q 


Educational Attainment of the Population 25 Years Old and Over, 1940 
Number of 


Number of Per- 


School Years Completed Persons \} cent School Years Completed | — Persons 
No school years completed... 2,799,923 3.8}/College: 
Grade school: > TS vOUTO. 2 sec apie eae es 4,075,184 

1-4 years..... 7,304,689 9.9|| 4 years or more...-,------ 3,407,331 

5 and 6 years...'. as 8,515,111 11.6 

Jand 8 years. .......-+-- 2,897,953 35.1||Median school yrs. completed.|..-..+-----:+ 
High school: aESseer 

BES VERIB ok etsiel = i -a'5.2 11,181,995 15.2 Wotalh, sie eet 5 73,733,866 

rrenra Ute seat Ey ae 10,551,680 14.3 } 


4 Not including persons for whom school years completed were not reported. 


Vocational Education 
Source: Federal Security Agency; College Finances . x 


_ All Federal funds for vorational education are tion, This does not include expenditures for pla 
matched by State and local money, and in 1942-"43 | and equipment of vocational schools, for whi 
the States and local communities expended $2.13 | Federal money can be used. 


for each dollar of Federal aid for vocational educa- : 2 


ENROLLMENT IN FEDERALLY AIDED SCHOOLS OR CLASSES BY YEARS 


'. Enrollment figures include enrollment in schools and classes for distributive occupations—(i938 
36,008; (1939) 88,429; (1940) 129,433; (1941) 156,615; (1942) 215,049; (1943) 297,534. a 


1 
Agri- | Trade | Horm j 
a 


. 2 |Agri- , Trade | Home 
Fiscal Total cul- jand In-| Eco- 
Year | tural! |dustrial| nomics 


Fiscal Total | cul- jand In-| Eco=) 
Year tural |dustrial) nomi 


628,471] 873,771 466.999) 297. 
850,597) 954,041) |19 489,900 
$04,515) 871,891 560,150) 
4,133} 758,409] 818,766 618,604 
586] 715,239) 741,503 537,611 
" 876] 685,804| 627,394)|1926......... 753,418] 109,528) 466,685 
1937... 11 11)343,644| 386,302] 580,905) 377,437 TORE sain seed 652,594) 85,984) 409,843 
1936. . 114422555861] 343,809] 537,151! 374,961] |1922......... 475,828] 60,236] 296,884) 
1935... “117178'896] 325,685] 503,865! 349,3461/1920........- 265.058! 31,301! 184,819: 


ENROLLMENT BY STATES, FISCAL YEAR 1943 


) ff? 64,122);Kansas. ........ 24,736/|New Hampshire.| 3,807)|Temnessee....... 67,3 
...| .7,068||Kentucky......- 38,738||New Jersey. ... - 20,746||Texag...../...-. 205, 
...| 65,328||Louisiana....... 66,421|| New Mexico..... 5,462||Utah........... 24 
-|167,826||Maine.......... 8,538||New York....... 138,675||Vermont........ 3,6 
38,299||Maryland....... 15,976|| North Carolina, .| 71,157|/Virginia......... 75,0 
13,010||Massachusetts...| 45,370||North Dakota. . . 7,295||Washington. .... 32,97 
4,672||Michigan....... 69,844||Ohio............ 70,734||West Virginia... . fc 
35,445||Minnesota. .... . 29,929]|OKlahoma ...... 36,113)||Wisconsin.. .. d 
103,902||Mississippi..... . 57,211||Oregon. :....... 16,960}|Wyoming. 
7,837||Missouri........ 72,451||Pennsylvania... .|103,845||Dist. of Co! é 
Lied A Sesh reel Le SRS oar ee ne Mes. Hawaii... .. i 
f ebraska...\... i uu arolina.. . ,113||Puerto Rico. .... ‘ 
39,737||Nevada......... 1,908)!South Dakota. ..| 7,447 , 


The figures on vocational education cost do not | fresher training in’ occupations essential 
include any of the monies appropriated for war production. aS 
production training. From July 1, 1940, through Of the 1943 enrollment uw ay ba of 
June 30, 1944, Congress has appropriated a total Frere are ee in bine eG ee 
_ of 396.9 million dellars fer preemployment and re- classes. e oO a Ne 


ORD ORS 


) i ! y 
4 
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School Attendance in United States, 1940 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census = 
YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED BY WHITES IN U.S: 


Years of School Gompleted 


a, Nativity. oF Grade School High School Colle a 
_ and Age Nong. [—————_____—_ — ~|- = e 
: . ilto4 5or6; TZors 1to3 4 1 té3 /4 or more 
+, 25 and over.| 2,123,400) 5,258,620] 7,061,820 24,471,240/10,601,400/10, 232, 540] 3,976,240] 3;324,760 
sn eee 162,460 $03,500} 1,166,380] 5. 5,464,260 4, 251,240) 4,543,100] 1,504,400] 1,255,260 
4! ee 314,700 986,540} 1,529,460! 6,100,700] 2.898.100] 2:482'660| 1 ,080,380 908,460 
re Lae 603,160) 1,371,780} 1,709,940] 5.533.460) 1°844'560| 1 ,608,100 715,620 591,560 
~ Sa 518,280) 1,132,060) 1,343,140] 3,958,920 1,004 860 961,240 401,800 341,040 . 
524,800| 1,164,740 ner etd 3,413,900 .640 637,440 274,04 228, 
~ oe 832,300 3,511,640 5,542,340/20,590.860| 9,859,820} 9,451,900] 3,775,560 3,081,560 
ts So 126,220 519,200] 1,058,580 5,055,780) 4,065,100) 4,367,140] 1.459,020} 1,208,220 - 
2 Re 145,500 654,020) 1,219,780} 5,247,220} 2,691,520] 2.273.460 1,022,240 840,080 
Peris:. <5 9,300 797,680} 1,259,620) 4,528,760] 1,681,040] 1.423'040 670,80 , 
Sk ae 158,380. 717,000 997,920] 3,124,860 895,320 836,640 370,880 299.860 
232,900 823,740} 1,006,440} 2,634,240 526,840 551,620 252,620 198,760 y 
682,380] 2,827,720) 4,285,420/14,840,740| 7,571,300] 7,329.940 3,067,820] 2,449,460 } 
180 2,820 845,320] 3,538,360} 3,048,160] 3,353,140) 1,176,440 940,600 i 
116,860 543,780 947,220} 3,783,720) 2,093,220] 1,764,880 832,400 672,080 
137,680 635,140 957,360) 3,273,040) 1,314,600] 1,115,420 547,040 432,020 . 
133,120 565,220 772,000} 2,310,760 704,600 660,280 303,200 242,100 
98,540 640,760 763,520} 1,934,860 410,720 4367220 208,740 162,660 
149,920 683,920) 1,256,920! 5,750,120) 2,288,520] 2,121,960 707,740 632,1 Ry 
30,040 76,380 213,260) 1,517,420) 1,016,940} 1,014, 282,580 267,620 . 
28,640 110,240 2,560} 1,463,501 598,30 508,580 189,840 168, WI 
31,620 162,5 302,260} 1,25. 366,440. 307,620 123,760 102,620 ; 
25,260 151,780 225,920 814,100 190,720 176,360 67,680 f * . 
182,980 242,920 699,380 116,120 115,400 43,880 36,100 9 
1,291,100] 1,746,980} 1,519,480} 3,880,380 741,580 780,640 200,680} 243,200 is 
36,240 : 107.800} ‘408.480 186,140 175,960 45,380 47,040 ¥ 
ae. cg 169,200} 332,520) 309,680) 853,480} 206,580| 209,200 58,140 68,380 ‘ 
eS ee 433,860 574,100 450,320} 1,004,700 163,520 185,060 44,820 5 
Mle ta 2 30 359,900 415,060 345,220 834,060 109,540 124,600 30,920) 41,180 
Sih Scie 291,900! —341,000 306,460 779, 660! 75,800 85,820 21,420 29,680 
Totai Persons 5 to 24 | Total Persons 5 to 24 
Years Old 1 ¢ Years Old” 
States i States See Ss 
|Attending| ; ' Attendiug 
Total | School | 1 


Total | Schoo 


Pennsylvania... 


a 
o 
La ass 
ree 
a 


1,463,310 ||Rhode Island..._.........| °242'808 139,151 
éer lSouth Caroling; 2.25 .: pais 848,006 452,361 
526,057/||South Dakota............. 


386.427 || Tennessee 


a 
= 
rs 
3S 
~ 


292 121 } 


- Public Schools Attendance, Teachers, Expenditures 


BeSonree: U. S. Office of Education; S#laries cover supervisors, principals, and teachers 


ete RS re eer ees Salafies Total 
wise Enrolled | Av. Attend.| Male | Female | Total Expend. 
143 163,798 $78,094,687 
13 983°301 #9938 8:159.638 238/397 36,484| 140, 806,715 
10,633,772 423,062 1687, 214,964,618 
ett 48 2 pe sels % 
14:964,886 ; 2 | 604,301) 345, 605.460, 785 
21/578,316| 16,150,035 582'794 | 678.204| 613,404, $18 1,036, “431, 209 
650,291] 19, 838, 34 646.781 : 
25,078,016 1/103,705,671|1,720,105,229 
26,434,193] 22,458,190 847,120/1,103,705, 720,105,229 
EEE 98 91890 19689 


Bea Be tg 
| 301789000} 25,975,108 4 y 
SO eee o59| 2 Petty 542| 22.042,15 Bu 
29,183,560 32563, CT eas 183, 675.6 


1938, 1942 figures for teachers (total) include ‘‘other Sathana ae not divided ae sex. 


i tates in 1930 averaged 9.9 per cent. ‘and 
TR eT ha te beh from 0: 3 p. et. among Scots, and 0.6 p. ct. © 
among English and Canadians, to 36. 9 p. et. among 
persons from. the Azores. 


Z tes was 16. 
eaters literacy suena He | The percentage of illiteracy in 1930 among 
the Pee cporx, Seiten an 45. Néaroeketn Cities averaged about 5.0. 
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The actual. number of languages computed by 
officers of French Academy is put at 2,796. 

The English language is spoken by more than 
270,000,000 of people of which more than half are 
Americans. Of these 150,500,000 are citizens of the 
United States of America, 1,000,000 are Liberians, 
and 70,900,000 are English-speaking people of Eng- 
land, Scotland, Northern Ireland, and Wales, and 
the Channel Islands, the Isle of Man, ana ‘Treland, 
Gibraltar and Malta and the Dominions of Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand and South Africa. The 
population of the various other self-governing 
units or dependent colonies of Great Britain, 
which combined form the British Empire, has been 
computed at 381,084,000 persons. Assuming ‘that 

. one-eighth of this number understands and _ uses 
English speech in barter, trade exchange, or other 
manner of communication, a total of 47,633,000 
more persons is to be added to the number who 
understand and speak English. 

The. principal other 4anguages of the world are 
listed below, followed by the number of persons 
speaking them according to the latest official re- 
ports available, but not including losses or shifts 
due to war. 

The reputable English language contains approx- 


i imately 700,000 words. Possibly 300,000 more terms 


may be stigmatized as nonce, obsolete, vulgar, low, 
etc!, and therefore seldom or never sought in dic- 
tionaries designed for the home. 

Of: the bulk—700,000 terms—nearly one-half con- 
sists| of scientific terminology seldom met outside 
of text books and of archaic or obsolete terms. 

| | Various estimates of the sources of English words 

' Ihave been made at different times. W. W. Skeat 
jn the fourth edition of his ‘‘Etymological Dic- 
tionary’’ which contains approximately 20,000 
words, shows the following sources: 

Anglo-Saxon and English, 3,681; Low \German, 
126; Dutch, 207; Scandinavian, 693; German, 333. 


TABULATION OF THOSE WHO SPEAK ‘THE CHIEF LANGUAGES 


The Principal Languages of 


‘ Source: Dr. Charles Earle Funk, Editor of the New Standard Dictionary 


French; from Low German, 5 fre 
Dutch or Middle Dutch, 45, French from Scan 
nayvian, 63; French from (1) German, 85, Frera 
from (2) Middle High German, 27; French f: 
(3) Old High German, .154; French from (4) Te 
tonic, 225; French (Romance languages), 22 
¥rench from Latin, 4,842; French from Late Lati 
828; French from Italian, 162. 3 

Celtic, 170; Latin (direct), 2,880; Provencal, fre 
Latin, 25; Italian, 99; Spanish, 108; Portuguese, | 

Greek ‘direct or through Latin, Late Lat 
French or other sources, 2,493; Slavonic, 31; Litt 
uanian, 1. ; oe 

Asiatic: Aryan languages, be ease? Persian a 
Sanskrit, 163; European non-Aryan. languages, < 
Semitic: Hebrew, 99; Arabic, 272. 2 

‘Asiatic: Non-Aryan, not Semitic, includ 
Malay, Chinese, Japanese, Tartar, Australian, 1 
African languages, 32; American, 102; hybrid, 6' 
unknown, 12. Total, 19,160. 3 

The select vocabulary of the New Standa 
Dictionary of the English Language totals appr 
imately 455,000 words. If the dead words of ci 
speech be added, the total, as shown by the Ny 
English Dictionary on Historical Principles, wou 
Teach 700,000 words for the English tongue, livi 


to 600,000 by adding 36,000 names in the Gazettes 
13,000 in the Biographical Section, and 5,000 “Aa 
breviations. a 

The German word-book (Kurschner’s Universa 
Konversations—Lexikon) contains not more tha 
300,000 words, including personal names. %4) 


Abyssinian, 3,707,000 || Italian ...... 43,700,000 | Russian an 
Ethiovic, . 16,548,500 |} Japanese ..... 97,700,000 dialects 
Galla, 1,127,000 |] Javanese ..... 42,000,000 | Serbian ..... 1,000. 
Geez, Am- 3,022,000 |} Lettish ...... 1,905.000 | Siamese ..... 14,500 
haric and Flemish ..... ,500, Lithuanian .. 2,393,000} Slovak ...... 3,000.0 
AETE hs os 7,600,000 | French ...... 68,895,000 ‘arathi 2.)./..: 20,000,000 | Siovenia 185, 
Afghan ...... 12,000,000 | German ..... 18,947,000 epali ». =... .% 6,000,000} Spanish ..... 102,700 
African dial... 93,923,000} Greek ....... 6,936,000 |} Norwegian 2,814,200} Swedish ..... 266. 
Albanian 1,004,000 | Gujarati . 10,682,000 || Persian Tamil 19,000, 
|*Arabic}<....-. 29,000,000| Hindi and Iranian) — .15,000,000| Telegu ...... '5,000,0 
Bengali ..... 51,000,000 Other lan- Polish . 32,000,000 | Tibeto- ; | 
Bulgarian ... 6,078,000} guages (See Portuguese .. 48,800,000}. Burmese .. 17,000 
Chinese, inc. Note belosy) 216,000,000 || Punjabi .... 24,000,000| Turkish ... . 16,160;f 
PA ane : Bi uees, 3 .G00 Hungarian 8,001,112 Rumanian 19,400,000 | Urdu (See Note below) 
Wezech) io. .4.. ,500, i i 


Dutch figures in the above table include one- 
eighth of the total population of the Dutch colonial 
possessions (60,731,025), 7,591,378. 

French figures include one-eighth of the total 
population of the French colonial possessions (68,- 

- 480,000) 8,560,000, 
' "German figures include German-speaking citi- 
zens of Switzerland, Yugoslavia and elsewhere. 

The effect of the recent mass migrations in Po- 
Jand and other European States upon the languages 
of those peoples cannot pe reliably computed. 

The population of dia including Feudatory 
States is reported as consisting of 370,500,000 per- 
sons. The languages spoken have beén classified as 
«belonging to Aryan, Dravidian, Kolarian, and 
Tibeto-Burman stocks. No computation of reliable 
character that shows the number of persons speak- 
ing these languages is available for none has been 
or could be made. 

Of the stocks the Indo-Aryan group embraces the 
Vedic, the earliest accessible form of Aryan speech 
in India. From this, through the development of 


eeprom and phonetic studies, came a liferary 


nguage—the Sanskrit, a word that signifies “‘cor- 
rectly or completely formed;"'' hence, cultivated or 
polished. Thereafter followed Pali and Maharashtri, 
of Behar and Mahratta—dialects that were called 
akrits, i.e., common, vulgar or derived (from the 
anskrit). The chief Neo-Aryan languages of India 
ate Bengali (Bengal), Uriya (Orissa), Hindi (Up- 
per|/Provinces) with Punjabi and Nepali, the closely 
allied language of the Gurkhas, th Tuling class of 
Nepal, Sindhi (Lower Indus), Kashmiri, Marathi, 
Gujarati (the last of which is sometimes classed as 
) Tiga of Hindi), Assamese (once considered a 
alect of j Bengali), Brahui (one of the two lan- 


1 


There were 1,859 daily newspapers. (circulation 
46,706,904) in. the United States at close of 1943, 
according to N, W.sAyer & Sons Directory of 
Newspapers and Periodicals. The combined total 
of dailies, weeklies, semi-weeklies and tri- week- 
lies was 11,946 as compared with 12,454 at end of 


Newspapers and Newspaper Circulation 
Source: The Editor and Publisher. 


of the southern half of the island of Ceylon). 

The Dravidian group includes twelve distin 
languages—Tamil, Telegu, Kanarese, Malayalam 
Tulu, Kodagu, Tuda, Kota, Gond, Khond,~Oraos 
and. Rajmahal. These languages. are spoken in tif 
following regions or districts ‘of India: South 


nearly 70,000,000 generally speak on 
Hindustani or Urdu. The Mot Mera: 
ern Bengal speak Bengali. In general, Arabic 
Persian are Known as classic languages to the 
hammedans bf India, but are not spoken by th 
Urdu or Hindustani, or Hindi with the addi! 
of Persian and Arabic words. written in the Persia 
character, originated after the Mohammedan 
guett. eens ome goed arian of Persian-spea 
ers wi eir Hindu subjects. A I 
variant of it is Dakhani. : Ta e | 
The Kolarian (so-called from the Kols of Ben 
or Munda’ group consists of ten languages of w 
the best known are the Santali (spoken by a tr 
which inhabits the western frontier of Lower Be 
gal) and the Mundari (spoken by the Munda. 
Bhumij, and Larka Kols). More than 2,000, 
persons have been said to speak these languages. 
The Tibeto-Burman group has not yet been ax 
pletely surveyed. It has been divided by Cust to fiy 
geographical groups—the Nepal, Sikkim, a 
pts pur-Chittagong, and Trans-Himal: 


B 


1942, There were in 1943, b the c i 
Editor & Publisher, 1,754 daily a: eee 
a combined. circulation per issue 0! ; 
ABU Sar hod SST Suda’ oaks Vek an gt 

; unda: 7 | 37,291); 
pail ie P F day papers ¥ tn aC 
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The School of Journalism (graduate) at Colum- 
University, founded and endowed by the late 
ph Pulitzer, opened (Sept._1912) and entered 
3) its new building at 116th St. and Proad- 
may, New York City. The dean is Carl W. Acker- 

+, The school kgs a reference library of. 15,800 
Boks and 4,350 bownd newspa,r volumes, a file of 
ity daily papers (American and foreign) ana u 

orgue’’ of 1.400.000 newspaper clippings of 
hich the private collection of Dr. Talcott Wil- 
s, former Dean, formed ;the basis. 


48), Proyidence (R. I.) Journal; Kent Cooper 


ra *THE PULITZER 


Desirous of aiding a number of boys of ex- 
ptional ability to gain an education that would 
it’ them for careers of leadership and usefulness, 
late Joseph Pulitzer founded (1889) the notable 
larships that bear his name. 
‘For a time the boys selected went to the College 
the City of New York, but the lack of suitable 
feparatory schools at that time caused a new 
r ment to be made (1893) for a seven Years’ 
e for the students selected, three years in 
race Mann High School and four in Columbia 
versity. 
a, that year Columbia, in return for a gift of 


"onl 
‘The Pulitzer Prizes in Journalism and in Letters, 
ablished by the late Joseph Pulitzer in a bequest 
Columbia University, New York City, are 
farded annually by the trustees of Columbia 
liversity on recommendation of the Advisory 
rd of the School of Journalism at Columbia, 
ch was also founded and endowed by Mr. 


aling with American life.” : 
inners of Pulitzer prizes which are in each 
id awarded for work done in the preceding year. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 

r the most disinterested and Eb ahi oa publie 

ice Tendered by an American newspapfr during 
year—$500 gold medal. ‘= 
The New York Times for the publication in 
cf so many Official reports, documents 
eeches relating to the World War. E 
Milwaukee Journal for its campaign for 
Been nletas , 
—No award. 

Bostok Post for its work in the exposure of 
ck Ponzi. 


the handling of ef 

ations of the Ku Klux Klan. 

World of New York for its work in connection 

"with the exposure of the Florida peonage evils. 

i925—No award. 

: eauizer Bim, Colma, Ga. 

(—C: 5 a A 

f tens polit Times (a Scripps-Howard news- 

per) for.the exposure of political corruption 

Indiana. x 
World of New York for its effectiv 

spaige te correct certain evils in the adminis- 

ation of sustice in New York City. : 

No aWarSonstitution for 4 successful munic- 


¢ ts successful campaign 
government and to 


f 


rr 


(ri United States—Pulitzer School of Journalism; Pulitzer Prizes 
The Pulitzer School of Journalism ‘ 


Source: An official of the school 


Pulitzer Prizes in Journalism 
Source: Pulitzer School of Journalism ‘ 
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(1948), The Associated Press, New York City: 


Robert Choate (1946), the Boston (Mass.) Herald: 
Walter M. Harrison (1945), Oklahoma City (Okla.) 
Oklahoman; Arthur M. 
Read, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Frank R. Kent (1945), The 


Howe (1946), 205 Rugby 


Sun (Baltimore, Md.); John S. Knight (1945), 


Knight Newspapers, Detroit, Mich.; Arthur Krock 


(1947), The New York Times (Washington Bu- 


reau);“W. R. Mathews (1948), The Arizona Star 


(Tucson, Ariz.); Stuart H. Perry (1945), Adrian 
(Mich.) Telegram; Harold S. Pollard (1947), New 


York World Telegram; Joseph Pulitzer (1947), St. 


Lotis Post-Dispatch; Roy, A. Roberts (1946), 
Kansas City (Mo.) Star! 
SCHOLARSHIPS ~! . 


money, undertook to carry ten boys a year, forty 


in all, upon its scholarship rolls without tuition fee. ° 


Still later, as the public high schools multiplied 


in number in the city, the scholarships were thrown 


open to graduates of the high schools—those of 


Kings, Queens and Richmond being later added to 


the list. 

To the holders of the scholarships, never fewer 
than forty, a stipend of $250 each, available in any 
American college of the first class, was annually 
paid by Mr. Pulitzer during his lifetime, and pay- 
ment is now continued by Columbia University 
under the terms of his will out of the income of 
a fund provided for the purpose. 

/ 


and Letters _ BY 


Datiy News for its campaign against ‘misgovern- 
ment and corruption in St. Paul, Minn. ; 


1937—St. Louis Post Dispatch for its exposure of ~~ 


wholesale fraudulent registration im St. Louis: 
Honorable mention was given to the Daily News. 
of New York for its public health cam ‘ 
covering venereal diseases and prophylaxis; 
idence Journal and .Evening Bulletin for a 
research study of direct and indirect taxes, based’ 


upon one year’s detailed expenditures of three oe 


“families of working people; Cleveland Press for 
its investigation and expose by news, editorials — 
and cartoons of a cemetery racket, and Atlanta 
Journal for its campaigh by news, edi and 
radio to end corruption and inefficiency in the 
police department. ' ‘ poe 

1928—Bismarck (N. D.) Tribune for its news re- 
ports and editorials entitled ‘‘Self Help in the 
Dust Bowl.’’ A special public service prize in 
the form of a bronze plaque wag awarded to the 
Edmonton (Alberta) Journal f@r its leadership 
in_defense of the freedom of the press in Alberta 
province. Engraved certificates were voted to. 
each of the six daily and ninety weekly papers — 
which co-operated with the Edmonton Journal.:~ 

1939—Miami (Fla.) Daily News for its successful 
campaign to oust the majority of the Miami City 
Commissioners. ' 


1940—The Waterbury (Conn.) Republican and ~ 


American for its campaign exposing graft in the 
city administration of Waterbury that resulted 
in the trial and conviction of several municipal — 


“officials. : r i 
1941—St., Louis Post Dispatch for its successful 
campaign against the local smoke nuisance. ; 
1942—The Los Angeles Times for its successful 
campaign which resulted in the clarification and 
confirmation for all American newspapers of the 
right of ‘free press as guaranteed under the 

Constitution. : oe 
1943—The Omaha World Herald ‘‘for its initiative ~ 
and originality in planning a State-wide cam-~— 
pai; for the collection of-scrap metal for the 

war effort.’’ ; 


teaching of Americar history. 


REPORTING 


For a distinguished example of a reporter’s work 
during. the ee, the ‘test being strict accuracy, 


1944—The New York Times for its survey on the 


terseness, the preference being given to news stories 


repared under the pressure of edition time, that 
Uadodnd to the credit of the profession of journal- 
ism—$500. : X 
'—Herbert Bayard Swope, World of New York. 
1318 Harold A, Littledale, New York Evening Post 
—No award. 
i920—John J. Leary, Jr., World of New York. 


eis i i ld of New York. . 
1921—Louis Seibold, Wor ch tia 


Leen ot a & Simpson, Wasitington st: 
Associa’ Tess. . 

—, Johnston, The New York Times. , 
er tres White, ge Diego Sun (a Scripps- - 
1 spaper). ’ 4 
1928 James W: Mulroy and Alvin H. Goldstein. 

i 1; ews. } 
1956—-wittiam “burke Miller, Louisville .Courier- 
Journal. f : EES 


i 


; t Pasanen tay 2) iT. “alt 
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ey alin AO, AN SR 
i927—John T. Rogers, St. Louis Post Dispatch. 


1928—No award. é b 
1929-—-Paul Y. Anderson, St. Louis Post Dispatch. 
1930—Russe D. Owen, The New York Times, also 
special award of $500 to W. O. Dapping, Auburn 
(N. Y.)_ Citizen. ; 
1931—-A. B. MacDonald, Kansas City Star. 
1932—W. C. Richards, D. D. Martin, J. S. Pooler, 
: D. Webb and J..N. W. Sloan, Detroit, Free 
Tess. 
1933—Francis A. Jamieson of the Associated Press 
in Trenton, N. J. 
1934—Royce Brier, ‘San 
1935——-William H. Taylor, New York Herald Tribune. 
1936—Lauren D. Lyman, The New York Times. 
1937—-Shared by five reporters who covered the 
tercentenary celebration of Harvard University; 
John J. O'Neill, New Yérk Herald Tribune, Wil- 
jiam L. Laurence, The New York Times; Howard 
W. Blakeslee, Associated Press; Gobind_Behari 
Lal, UniversalService, and David Dietz, Scripps- 
Howard newspapers. 
1938—Raymond Sprigle, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 
1939—Thomas L. Stokes, Scripps-Howard News- 
‘paper Alliance, ' 
_ 1940—S, Burton Heath, New York World-Telegram, 
a Scripps-Howard newspaper. 
| 1941—Westbrook Pegler, New York World-Telegram 
and Scripps Howard Newspaper Alliance col- 
umnist, in recognition of his series of articles on 
scandals in the ranks of organized labor that 
led to the exposure and conviction of George 
Scalise, president of the Building Service Em- 
ployes Union. aS i 
1942—Stanton Delaplane; San Francisco Chronicle, 
_ for reports sonces nine the movement of several 
_ California and Oregon counties to secede and 
form a 49th, state.~ 
1943--George Weller, the Chicags Daily News, for 
; his story of how a pharmacist’s mate under 
*enemy waters performed an operation for ap- 
pendicitis, saving a sailor’s life. No award for 
national \reporting. , why 
1944—(Foreign)—Daniel DeLuce of The Associated 
Press. (National)—Dewey L. Fleming, The Sun, 
Baltimore, Md.;_(Local)—Paul Schoenstein, 
The New York Journal-American, and to the 
reporters who cooperated in the development 
and publication of a news story which saved the 
life of a two-year-old girl ‘in Lutheran Hospital, 
. New York City, by obtaining pencillin. Special 
eitation—Byron Price, Director of the Office of 
‘Censorship, for creation and_administration of 
- the newspaper and-radio codes. At the same 
~ time, the members of the Advisory Board of the 
Graduate School of Journalism deplore certain 


Francisco Chronicle. 


' ~ acts and policies of Army and Navy censorship | 


in the handling of news at. the source, and for 
t unreasonable suppression of information to 
ich the American people are entitled: 


FOREIGN OR WASHINGTON | 
CORRESPONDENCE 


For distinguished service as a Washington or 
Foreign correspondent during the year—$500. | 
1929—Paul Scott Mowrer, Chicago Daily News.‘ 
1930—Leland Stowe, New York Herald Tribune. 
| 1931—H. R. Knickerbocker, Philadelphia Public 

Ledger and New York Evening Post. , 
1932—Walter Duranty, The New York Times, and 
‘Charles G. Ross of St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
-1933—Edgar Ansel Mowrer, Chicago Daily News. 
1934—-Frederick T. Birchall, The'New York Times. 
1935—Arthur Krock, New York Times. ~ 
1936—Wilfred C. Barber, Chicago Tribune; honor- 

able mention to Webb Miller of the United Press 
4 cp a lige Ashmun Brown of the Providence 

Evening Bulletin; Jay C. Hayden of’the Detroit 

tele and James A. Mills of the Associated 

Press. ; 
enema O’Hara McCormack, The New York 

m 


ea. 
1938—Arthur Krock, The New York Times.» 
*1939—Louis P. Lochner, correspondent of the Asso- 
_ ciated Press ‘in Germany. 
1940—Otto D. Tolischus, The New York Times. 
- 1941-—No award. The judges ordered a special 
plaque be made recognizing the achievements of 
_- American news reporters in the war zone. 
(942 (National)—Louis Stark, The New York 
’ imes, for reporting of important labor stories. 
Foreign)—Laurence Edmund Allen, The Asso- 
ciated Press, for his reports on the operations 
of the British Mediterranean fleet. (Interpretive) 
Dr. Carlos P. Romulo, The Philippines Herald, 
for observations and forecasts on Far Eastern 
developments. 
1943—(National)—Ira Wolfert, North American 
Newspaper Pete Inc., for his series of three 
articles on the wifth battle of the Solomons. 
GPoxelan) —anhon WV glade The New York 
mes, for s series of articles reporting his 
sone or ae as hs battle areas. F 
1944--Ernest Taylor Pyle. of the Scripps-Howard 
'. Newspaper Alliance for his distinguished Ronies 
from. the war fronts- ' 


/ 


_1926—D. R. Fitzpatrick, St. Louis Post Dispg 


F : EDITORIALS — aa: 
For distinguished editerial writing during 
year, the test, of excellence. being  clearne 
style, moral purpose, sound reasoning and px 
to influence public opinion in what the autie 
conceives to be the right direction—$500. & 
1917—New York Herald Tribune. - ‘ a 
191 pee Courier Journal, Henry Watters 

Titer. ve eae 
1919—No award. 2 
1920—Omaha Evening World-Herald, Harvey / 

Newbranch, writer. ‘ i) 
1921—-No award. s : ¥ 4 
1922—New York Herald, Frank M. O’Brien, wriitt 
1923—Emporia (Kans.) Gazette, William All) 
White, writer. Br 
1924—Boston Herald, Frank Buxton, writer.) 
1925—Charleston (S. C.) News and Courier, R 
Latham, writer. ‘ i 
1926—The New York Times, Edward Kingsbu 
writer. 2 F 
1927—Boston Hetald, Oo. F. Lauriston Bullag 
writer, wie | 
1928—Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser, Grover, 
Hall, writer. s} 
1929—Norfolk (Va.) Virginian Pilot, Louis 
Jaffe, writer. 
1930—No award. 
1931—Fremont (Neb.) Tribune, Charles S. 
man, writer. 
1932—No award. Bi 
1933—Kansas ‘City Star, Henry J. Haskell, writs 
1934—Atlantic (Ia.) News-Telegram, E. P. Cha 
writer. a | 
1935—No award. | | 
1936—Two awards—Washington Post, Felix Me 
ley, writer; George B. Parker, editor-in-chiet fj 
the Scripps-Howard Papers, writer. >| 
1937—Baltimore Sun, John W, Owens, writer. | 
1938—Des, Moines (Ia.) Register and Tribum 
W. W. Waymack, writer. $ 
Lapa Nabe a (Ore.) Oregonian, R. G. Callve 
yriter. 7 
1940—St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Bart Howas 
writer. . spe s 
1941—New York Daily News, Reuben Maury, writ 
1942—Geoffrey Parsons, The New York Hera 
Tribune. a 
1943—Forrest’ W. Seymour of The’ Des Mei 
(Iowa)! Register and Tribune. - . Pull 
1944—The Kansas City Star for editorials writt 
by Henry J. Haskell during 1943. va 


CARTOONS ss 


For a distinguished example of a cartoonis 
work during the year—$500 = 
» 


] 


1922—Rollin Kirby, World of New York. 4 
1923—No_ award. Bi 
1924—J. N. Darling, New York Herald Tribune, 
1925—Rollin Kirby, World of New York. 4 


1927—Nelson Harding, Brooklyn. Eagle. 
1928—Nelson Harding, Brooklyn Eagle. 
1929—Rollin Kirby, World of New York. 
1930—Charles B. Macauley, Brooklyn Eagle. 
1931—Edmund Duffy, Baltimore Sun. 7 
1932—John T. McCutcheon, Chicago Tribune. 
1933—-H.. M. Talburt, Washington Daily 
(A Scripps-Howard newspaper). 
133s ea Nas Pane Sov 
3 Oss A. Lewis, Milwaukee i 
1936—No award. yi 
1937—C. D. Batchelor, Daily News of New ¥ 
horforable mention to John Frances Knott,/o 
Dallas News and Quincy Scott of the Port 
1988 W ia Labtemaak si 
aughn oe er, Chicago Daily Ne 
1939—Charles G. Werner, ‘The Dail: 
we Dict tne sutmgre Gan 
uni uffy, e Baltimore Sun. 
1941—Jacob Burck, The Chicago Times. 
1942—Herbert Lawrence’ Brock, NEA, Newsp: 
ee ae Fo tagee st S 
ay_N. Darling, New York Herald Tri 
1944—Clifford K. Berryman of the Washin, 
(D, C.) Evening Star. . x 


NEWSPAPER PHOTOGRAPHY 


For an\outstanding example of news photog 
as exemplified by a news Ta ; 
a daily newspaper—$500. Soa pen bybiishe 


1942 ilton Brooks, The Detroit)\News. \ 
1943 ank Noel, The Associated phy “Way 
1944—(War Front)—Frank Filan of The Associa 


Press, for his photograph enti “Tare 
Island’’; (Home Front)—Earle L. Heckent oe 4 
World-Herald (Omaha, Neb.) for * pha 
graph entitled ‘‘Homecoming.’ a 
zs a NOVELS \ = 
r a distinguished novel, pref ‘dealt 
with American life, by an Trabhicante eae “Pp 
lished. during the year—$500. amet 
BEE ie aL ae 
‘00 a : 3 
bersons.’”’ Thnetaae ae Magnificent. 
1920—No award. , ea : 


rize.) 
27—Louis Bromfield, ‘Early Autumn.™ 
‘Thornton Wilder, ‘‘The Bridge of Ban Luis 


Rey. 
929—Julia M. Peterkin, “Scarlet Sister Mary,” 

—Oliver La Farge, “Laughing Boy.’ 

i—Margaret, Ayer Barnes, ‘‘Years of Grace.” 

—Pearl Buck, “‘The Good Earth.’ 
T. S. Stribling, ‘‘The Store.”’ 
aroline Miller, ‘Lamb in His Bosom!” 

losephine Winslow Johnson, ‘‘Now in 


November.”’ 
6—Harold L. Davis, ‘‘Honey in the Horn.” 
Margaret Mitchell, “Gone ‘With the Wind.” 
ohn Phillips Marquand, ‘“‘The Late George 


ae, 
{939—Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, ‘‘The Yearling.” 
ohn Steinbeck, ‘‘The Grapes of Wrath.” 
i—No award. 

Ellen Glasgow, ‘“‘In This Our Life.’’ 


late Sinclair, ‘‘Dragon’s Teeth.’’ 
artin Flavin, ‘‘Journey in the Dark.’’ 
7° ° PLAYS 


_For the original American play, performed in 
New York, which shaH best represent the educa- 
Dnal value and power of the stage, dealing 
referably with American life—$500. 

esse L; Williams, ‘‘Why Marry?’’ 


eorge Kelly, “Craig’s Wife.” 
Paul’ Green, “‘In Abraham’s Bosom.’ 


. “The Green Pastures.” 
[Susan Glaspell, ‘‘Alison’s House.’’ 
rge S. eng a Ryskind and Ira 


Sidney Kingsley, ‘“ in 
Akins, “‘The Old Maid.” 

Robert E. Sherwood, ‘“‘Idiot’s Delight.’’ 

eorge. S. Kaufman and Moss Hart, “You 

"t Take It With You.’ 

Thornton Wilder, ‘‘Our Town.” 

‘Robert E. Sherwood, ‘‘Abe Lincoln in Mli- 


‘ 
(0—William Saroyan, ‘‘The Time of Your Life.” 
le declined the prize.) 
meaner’ E. Sherwood, ‘‘There Shall Be No 
No award. : 
-Thornton Wilder, ‘“The Skin of Our Teeth.’ 
No award. Special award—Richard Rodgers 
Oscar Hammerstein II, for the operetta 
iklahoma,’’ produced by The Theater Guild. 


HISTORIES 


500. 
d, “‘With Americans of Past 
James Ford Rhodes, “A History of the Civil 
‘ar."’ 


oO award. 
‘ Justin H. Smith, “The War With Mexico.” 
‘—Rear Admiral William Snowden Sims, ‘‘The 


923—Cha “The Supreme Court in 
Daas pte tes Joard ‘McIilwain, “The American 
SS ee ee 

ard Channing, “History of the United 


W: 
tes, Volume VI. Fe 
Samuel Flagg Bemis, ‘‘Pinckney’s Treaty. 
: arrington, “Main Currents in 


1914.""" : 
et ‘John J. Pershing, ‘“My Experiences 
4 Turner, “The Significance | of 


erican History. 
The. People’s chofce.”” 


j 1936—Andrew 


“The Founding of, 


“The Colonial | 
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GC. McLaughlin, ‘“ 
History of the United States.” ae saa tess bes 
1937—Van Wyck Brooks, ‘The Flowering of New 


1940—Carl Sandburg, ‘Abraham Lincoln: The War 
\ Years. 
“The 


1941—Marcus Lee Hansen osth 

Natlantie pet a ape Gath 
2—Margaret Leech, ‘‘Reveille in Washingotn.” 

1943—Esther Forbes, ‘‘Paul Revere and the world 
He Lived IN."’ 


PN _ Curti, 


“The Growth : 
Thought. qwth of American 


BIOGRAPHIES 


For the best American biography teaching patri- 
otic and unselfish services to people—$500, tot 
Elliott, 


1917—Laura E. Richards and Maude House 
ee by Florence Howe Hall, ‘Julia Ward 

1918—William Cabell Bruce, “Benjamin Franklin, 
Self-Revealed.’’ 7 


1919—Henry Adams (post-obit), ‘‘The Education 
of Henry Adams.” 
1920—Albert J. Beveridge, ‘‘The Life of John 


Marshall.’” 

1821—Edward Bok, “The Americanization of 
Edward Bok’’ (autobiography). 

1922—Hamlin Garland, ‘‘A Daughter of the Middle 


Border.’’ 
“The Life, and Letters 


1923—Burton J. Hendrick, 

of Walter H: Page.” \ 
oranges Pupin, ‘‘From Immigrant to In- 
ventor.”’ 


1925—M. A. DeWolfe Howe, “Barrett Wendel and 


His Letters.” ~ . 
1 “The Life of Sir 


- Harvey Cushing, 
William Osler."’ 
1927—Emory Holloway, ‘‘Whitman.’’ RTRs 
1928—Charles Edward Russell, ‘‘The American 
Orchestra and Theodore Thomas.’’ 
1929—Burton J. Hendrick, ‘‘The Training of an 
American: The Earlier Life and Letters of 
Walter H. Pagé.” 
1930—Marauis James, ‘‘The Raven,” a biography 
of Sam Houston. 
1931—Hénry James, ‘‘Charles W. Eliot.’’ 
1932—Henry F. Pringle, ‘‘Theodore Roosevelt.” 
1933—Allan Nevins, ‘‘Grever Cleveland.” 
1934—Tyler Dennett, ‘‘John Hay.” n 
1935—Dougilas Southall Freeman, “R. E. Lee.” 
1936—Ralph Barton Perry, ‘‘The -Thought and 
Character of William James.”’ 
1937—Allan Nevins, ‘‘Hamilton Fish, the Inner 
History of the Great Administration.’’ 
1938—Divided between Odell Shepard, ‘‘Pedlar's 
Progress; The Life of Bronson Alcott’’ and 
Marquis James, ‘‘Andrew Jackson: Vol, 1. 
Border Captain. Vol. II. Portrait of a Presi- 


dent. ine 
1939—Carl Van Doren, ‘‘Benjamin Franklin.” ~ 
1940—Ray Stannard Baker, ‘‘Woodrow Wilson: 
Life and Letters.’’ 
1941—Ola Elizabeth Winslow, ‘‘Jonathan Edwards.” 
1942—-Forrest Wilson, ‘“‘Crusader in Crinoline.” 
1943—-Samuel Eliot Morison, ‘‘Admiral of the 
Ocean Sea,” ; 
1944—Carlton Mabee, ‘‘The American Leonardo: . 
The Life of Samuel F. B. Morse.” M 
: POETRY 
For a distinguished volume of verse by an 
American author—$500. 
1922—Edwin Arlington Robinson. 
ee ee ro bbl ya Millay. 
1924—Robert Frost. 
1925—Edwin Arlington Robinson, \ 
1926—Amy Lowell. 
1927—Leonora Speyer. 
1928—Edwin Arlington Robinson. 
1929—Stephen Vincent Benét. 
1930—Conrad Aiken. 
1931—Robert ae ; 
1932—-George on, 
1933—Archibald MacLeish, . t! 
1934—Robert Hillyer. ' 
1935—Audrey Wurdemann. 
1936—Robert Peter Tristram Coffin. 
1937—-Robert Frost. 
1938—Marya Zaturenska. my! 
41939—John Gould Fletcher. | ee « 
1940—Mark Van Doren. ; ; < 
1941—Leonakd Bacon. ‘ 
1942— iam Rose 3 . 
1943_—Robert Frost, “A Witness Treed® “A 
1944—Stephen Vincent Benet, ‘‘Western Star, 
MUSIC 


inguished musical composition in the — 
iene ioe ot chamber: eres Be por ee 
Ww U “ball if 
4a ei oer achuman, “Secular Cantata No. 2, 


“Symphony No. 4, Opus 
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of the Museums and is revised annually. 


Academy of Natural Sciences 
of Philadelphia 


The Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 
housed in a fireproof structure at 19th and Race 
Streets, Philadelphia, on the Benjamin Franklin 
Parkway, was started in 1812 by Dr. John Speak- 
man, a druggist, at Second and Market Streets, in 
whose home the Academy was founded; Dr. Jacob 
Gilliams, a dentist; Dr. Camilus MacMahon Mann; 
John Shinn, Jr., a manufacturing chemist; Nich- 
olds S. Parmentier,~a distiller of whale oil; Dr. 
Gerald Troost, and Thomas Say, the great natu- 
ralist. The Academy is the oldest scientific insti- 
tution of its kind in the United States. 

The Academy possesses a.collection of natural 
objects in many respects unrivaled and its valuable 
library, numbering more than 150,000 volumes, is 
rated the most important of its kind in the 
Western World. The library’s files of natural 
history journals are notable. 

Students of natural history in all lands look 
to the Academy for data, and it is called upon 
frequently by the Federal government for infor- 
mation. Co-operating with similar institutions in 
this and other countries it is constantly engaged 
in active lines of original research, and every 
year it has a number of expeditions in the field, 
polerting. specimens for display and scientific 
study. “° 

In its Free Natural History Museum, open to 
the public daily and Sunday without charge, are 
some of the finest animal life-groups in the world; 
notable exhibits of minerals; birds common to 
Philadelphia and vicinity, and from all parts of 
the earth; the famous Fluorescence Exhibit, which 
reyeals\ the marvelous glowing colors hidden in 
certain minerals, and the Hali of Earth History, 
which graphically depicts the story of the earth 
and its first innabitants. A hall of birds named 
for John James Audubon, a member of the Acade- 
my. was opened in 1942. , i t 

The Academy’s stady collection of birds is one 
of the most complete in this country and contains 
more than 150,000 specimens. insect collec- 


- tion, containing more than 2,000,000 specimens, is 


one of the largest. Its shell collection rates any- 
thing’ of its kind. The Herbarium is one of the 
largest/ in America, containing plants from all 


' parts of the world and the geological and min- 


eralogical collections are noteworthy. 

The Academy publishes The Proceedings, con- 
tinuous annually since 1841. This volume contains 
the scientific papers of Academy and other scien- 
tists. In the popular field, it publishes a magazine, 
Frontiers, devoted to natural history for the lay- 
man, 


Alaska Historical Library and} 


Museum 


_ The Alaska Historical Library and Museum 
in Juneau was authorized by Congress in the Act 
of June 6, 1900, but was not opened formally until 


'Sept. 9, 1920. In 1922 the Museum was held to be 


a oom Institution and has since operated 
as such. 

The purpose of the Institution is to acquire copies 
of all laws relating to Alaska, all papers and 
periodicals published therein and such exhibits 
relating to the aborigines and settlers as may be 
deemed of historical importance. 

The Museum is best known for its Neuman Col- 


The Lib: hi d th Witter 
e rary has acquire e ickersham 
Alaska Library, 


‘ 
/ Alabama Museum 


The State Museum, University, Ala., contains in 
the geological section, 20,000 specimens and sam- 


‘ples of the ores and minerals of that State and 


over 7,500 specimens from all over the world. 
There is a large collection of fossils from the 
Cretaceous and Tertiary ages of Alabama and the 


,;Gulf Coast,’ and others from abroad. Of marine 


Shells there are over 300,000, native and foreign. 
The herbarium of' 2,500 species of ferns and flow- 


ering plants is practically complete as to Ala- 


} 
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ferns. Also in the museum tare more thi 
species and 80,000 specimens of beetles; 
mens of 216 species of Alabama birds; 
specimens of the reptiles and batrachians of tha 
State; Fletcher collection of objects from northeas 
Arkansas, numbering 300 specimens most of whic 
oe pottery; 30 burial urns, with accompanying 
ata. i; 7 | 

‘A. tract of 300 acres of land comprising th 
archaeological relics at Moundsville is owned b 
the museum, There are 36 mounds in the ares 
which have yielded many thousands of objec 
and a quantity of skeletal material during the pas 
six years; included in the area is concrete fireproc 
archaeological museum containing burials in-siti 
and complete story of the Moundville Indian ‘ij 
exhibit cases. . Ae ¥ 

The Museum has received gifts of several hur 
dred specimens from soldiers and residents in Aus 
tralia and the Southwest Pacific. These siti 
include native implements and weaporis, mimeras 
and precious stones. . 4 


American Geographical Society 
The American Geographical Society, Broadwe 
and 156th-St., New York City, was organized 1 


edge. To this end it carries on original invest 
tions, issues publications, maintains a library an 
map collection, presents) an annual course 
lectures, and awards honors and medals for out 
standing achievements in exploration and ge 
graphical research. exis 3 
In 1920 intensive studies in the geography of 
Latin America were begun, the results of which 
are appearing in the form of Maps, Monograp 
and bibliographies, including a 107-sheet map om 
the American continent from the Mexico-Unitee 
States boundary to Cape Horn, in conformity with 
the scale and style of the International Map of 
World on the scale of 1: 1,000,000. Certain,sheet. 
have been used officially in negotiations for the 
settlement of international boundary disputes inj 
Central and South America. A revised and simpli 
fied edition of this map, on the scale of 1: 5,000;0 
was published in 1942. in three sheets. 
Studies of the problems of settlement in th 
the world and in the tropics 


of exploratory e 

nical problems connected with the equipm 

organization, and conduct of such expeditions. 
The publications of the Society are designed 


@ comprehension of current events and pol: 4 


terest, and book reviews. 
Publications, issued monthly except me ; 
August, is a graphed list of the additions t 
the Research Catalogue of the Society’s library, 
special catalogue designed to facilitate the locat: 

of regional and topical geographical material. oe 


Current Geographi 


series of books and monographs (Special Publi 
tions and the Research Series) deal with such sub- 
jects as exploratory work, regional gedgraphy 
problems of colonization. and settlement, historic 
geography, the history of geography and ca: 
graphy, physiography, climatology, biological ge 
raphy, geographical bibliographies, etc. Othe! 
series are Hispanic American Publications, Library} 


R. R. Platt and others, 1941; The e of | 
America: An Aerial Traverse, by John yon’ 


Pree , ; v 


! 


Bu 

The iety’s collections contain mor 
000 Tolumes of books and periodicals, 18000 
» 2,200 atlases, and 26,000 photographs. 


merican Museum of Natural 
_ History - 
American Museum of Natural History, 


Central Park W Stree W 
ar’ est at 79th Stre ’ 
point ae t, New York City, 


The Museum building is 
unicip g one of the largest 
uni 


al structures in the city, and has cost 
mately $16,500,000. If has 23 acres of 
Soll a of b beg — gl to exhibits. oor 
__ Co ons illustrating the life of the Indian 
‘the North Pacific Coast, the Eskimo, Indians of the 
Oodlands, Plains, and Southwest. Large groups 
‘opi, Navajo and Apache) in the Southwest Hall, 
restry and Conservation Hall: North Ameri- 
Gan trees, including section of a Bigtree of Cali- 
fornia which measures 16} feet in diameter inside 
the bark. The tree was 1,341 years old when cut 
. Natural woods, with models of their leaves 
f ers and fruits, and sections ofthe finish 
‘ § Darwin Hail:’ Specimens, models and 
showing invertebrate life (Rotifer Group, 
f@hant Tide-Pool Group, Wharf-Pile Group): 
of Life. Hall of Fishes, with groups (Shark, 
ilfish, Deep-Sea, Tropical Ocean), Hall of Ocean 
e: Coral Reef Group and Pearl Divers Groups; 
dbergh plane ‘‘Tingmissartoo’’ with equipment; 
Shell collection; groups of marine mammals, skele- 
tons of whales. Education Hall Auditorium. 
Mammals of North America. Vernay-Faunthorpe 
Hall of animals of southern Asia. Giant Panda. 
‘akeley Memorial Hall of African mammals. Herd 
elephants and 14 habitat groups on this floor, 
13 habitat groups on the third floor, a total of 27 
fone? of gorillas, antelopes, rhinOceroses, giraffes, 


ms and other African mammals. Habitat group 
Mule Deer added in 1943. 
In the Theodore Roosevelt Memorial, the geology, 
imsects, reptiles, snakes, and mammals living 
‘and extinct, of New York State. Birds of the New 
York City region, both permanent and migratory. 
Four habitat groups commemorative of the tite 
and ideals of Theodore Roosevelt. ; 
Material illustrating the life of prehistoric man. 
d ent monuments of Mexico and Central America. 
” ans of South America. Birds of the World 
Systematic series of habitat groups). 
_ Collections from the living peoples of Asia, 
shina te India, Siberia, Tibet, African_eth- 
all of the Natural History of ee 


habita 
Hall 


famous 


Giant Sala- 

Komodo Lizard, 

relation to 

“from the Philippine Islands and the 
and Gems, contain- 


coli 


sections and surrounding country; 
and paleogeographic models. Halls of 
Man: Casts of prehistoric men and 
eletons of the animals of their time (mammoths, 
todons and giant ground sloths). Horse under 
tication. Hall of Tertiary Mammals: De- 
the great collections of the remains of 

ived from 1,000,000 to 60,000,000 

ese collections, by right of extent, 

finest in the world. Cretaceous 

r Halls ains of fossil 


by 
tion in 1923. Fossil 


. WHITNEY WING ° 
story Whitney Wing contains three 
ig a Coie exhibits— . ne wey Ce al: 
pt the Br ie te ining floors house 
birds in the worl 


‘Art. Four of the r 
study collec 4 
a ‘About a third of 


famous Rothschil 
in 1932 ig a Harry Payn) 
- children, Mr. Cornelius 


= 
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loch Miller. On the top floor of the building there 
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Mrs. Barklie Henry and Mrs. G. Maccul- 


is @ series of modern laboratories designed for 


| the study of living birds. 


Arizona State Museum 


The Arizona State Museum, a departmen 
the University of Arizona, in trucsone was Seb 
lished as a Territorial Museum in 1893 and was 
installed in ® separate building in 1935, with the 
Department of Anthropology of the University in 
ee eke: a 
; 2€ Museum is chiefly anthropological, stress- 
ing particularly the archaeology wan enbaleges oe 
the Southwest. However, there are historical and 
natural epg: Se eae a There are about bares 
specimens in e Museum. Outstandi: i 
— Rosaraprtabint AS eo following: ees <3 

et of six original Navaho Indian sand paintings. 

Excellent. Western Apache exhibit, pérliags ie 
most complete in existence. 

‘Tree ring exhibit, including a 10-foot section ot 
Giant Sequoia with over 1700 annual rings. 

Prehistoric Southwestern textile, pottery, stone 
and bone work. 


Army Medical Museum 


The Army Medics] Museum, 7th St. and Inde- 
pendence Ave:, Washington, D. C., was founded in 
1862 by Surgeon General William A. Hammond with 
some 7,000 specimens from the battlefields of the 
Civil War. The original purpose was to make it a 
museum for the study of war wounds, but its scope 
has enlarged with the years to include the whole 
medical field. It now functions as a diagnostic 
center for the entire Army for the study of disease 
and injuries. The present collection consists of 
more than 150,000 specimens, over 70,000 photo- 
graphs and approximately 500,000 microscopic 
apie. eves than 100,000 persons visit the museum 
annually. : 

The first fioor of the museum contains exhibits 
on the normal ctures of the human body, and 
collections of historic instruments and appliances. 
The historic section contains one of the world’s 


largest collections of microscopes, stethoscopes, - 


ophthalmoscopes and similar items of medical in- 
terest. The section on anatomy contains many 
skeletons, models, dissections and other specimens 
showing the normal aspects of the human and 
animal bodies. Of particular interest is the col- 
lection of human embryos. which are represented 
by actual specimens ranging. from the third week 
of pregnancy up to the full term baby. Several sets 
of twins are included, and one of the features is 
the famous quintuplets which were born in Ken- 
tucky in 1896. r 

The second floor is the museum of pathology 
which contains specimens of abnormal, eased 
and injured organs. Some of the feature ibits 
cover the subjects of cancer, tuberculosis, venereal 
diseases, war injuries and diseases of the skin. 


There is a large display of human monstrosities or 


abnormal babies. A group illustrating some super- 
stitions of medicine are especially interesting. 


Baltimore Museum of Art 


The Baltimore Museum ¥ Art in Baltimore. 
vee Aad permanent 
treasures and has grown to respectable size throug! 
gifts, bequests and purchases. The Print Collection 
of approximately, aes Farge ae pang 
i Ci , 0; * s F 
oe ae anuaiin! Hi with the Garrett 
collection of 28,000 items from the 14th through 
the 19th centuries. The collection grows annually 
and is regarded as a main Museum feature. 


the present. The paint- 
ings carry most of the great names of the French, 


Museum has installed 25 large pavement mosaics, 
dating from the third to fifth centuries A-D. 1] 
varying sizes, most of them about eight by ten feet, 
the mosaics are remarkable for pictorial detail an 
color. ‘ : “ 

American Wing has three early Maryland 
inten removed from Sistoric old homes, installed 
and furnished with gifts of authentic period fur- 
niture, giags, china, ete, Early Ameriean. paintings 
~ f y: kee < > 
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of the collection include works of Hesselius, Gilbert 
Stuart, Charles Wilson and Rembrandt Peale, etc. 
A collection of early Maryland silver, including 
a trophy cup which has been identified as the first 
work of a,;Matyland silversmith, is a gift-~-from 
Mrs. Miles White, Jr. f ‘ 

The Renaissance Collection’ of Mrs. Saidie A. 
May is displayed in a panelled room removed from 
a Imansion in’ Shrewsbury, England, which was 
formerly in the. Hearst collection. 

The Oriental Collection in the Levy Oriental 
Room has been increased in recent years through 
the William Whitridge collection of Chinese cer- 
amics, the Harvey collection of blue and white 
porcelain and the Goodnow collection of early. 
bronzes, ceramics and sculpture.) 


Boston Museum of Fine Arts 


The most distinguished’ Department of the Boston 
-Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass., is the Asiatic 
and the collection of Chinese and Japanese sculp- 
ture and painting is the most important in the 
Occident and outside of Tokyo. Certain pieces like 
the Chinese Dragon Roll of the thirteenth century 
or the so-called Keton Roll of the same period in 
Japan are well known. 

The Indian collection is, too, probably the most 
distinguished one outside of India, There is a 
smaller but very important collection of the arts 
of the Near East. Many of the objects were ob- 
tained by ‘the Museum’s excavations. The collec- 
tions of the Egyptian Department were obtained 
almost entirely through excavation, especially at 

- Gizeh where the Museum has been at work for 
% thirty years. Thanks partly to the skill and tact 
of the Curator, the late Dr. Reisner, arid partly to 
the good fortune of having obtained a most fruitful 
Old Kingdom ‘site, the quality of the best pieces 
is on & par with those of! the Cairo Museum, and 
in actual quality, probably ahe: of any’ other 
collection tside of Cairo. The*majority of the 
Diecés in the Classical Collection go back to the 
early years of the Museum when it was especially 
active'in that field. A few, likeythe two fourth 
century heads, the Eros Relief, the Chryselephan- 
| time Statuette, and the Gold Bowl would equal in 
importance anything in’ the Acropolis Museum. 

There. is a Head and i pelicans artment of 
Textiles, especially strong in e French and 
Flemish Art of the Middle Ages, and in Asiatic and 
Peruvian Textiles. It is constantly used 
students of Design and by workers in modern 

a textiles seeking information and inspiration. The 
i collection has. been added to by the gift of the 
aut Elizabeth .Day McCormick Collection, 2 large 
wy = 3 group of textiles. The Department of Decorative 
Arts contains sculptures, furniture, and minor 
. . arts, from the beginning of the Middle Ages to 
the present day.. It’s best known display, however, 
is probably the series of American Period Rooms 
of the severtteenth to the early nineteenth century. 
Ri Recently the M and M Karolijck Collection of 
, American Art from 1750 to 1820 has been opened. 
a In quality it is \perhaps the most distinguished 
; exhibit. There are also other fine Period Rooms, 
French and English, and a very important collec- 
tion of English, and a very important collection of 
tion of English and American silver. Among the 
latter are many famous pieces by Paul Revere. 
_ The Print Department is one of the most active 
in the Museum. It has the most extensive and 
important collection of prints in the United States 
N and its study rooms are constantly in. use. One of 
® the largest Departments and most active is that 
of Western Painting. It contains important pieces 
* of the artists of all the important schools from 
the early Sienese and Florentine to the present 
day. ‘Certain oes like Velasquez’ Infants with 
the Dwarf, El Greco’s Fray Paravicino, Van der 
Weyden's St. Luke Drawing the Virgin, Rem- 
brandt’s St. John, Ambrogia Lorenzetti’s Madon- 
nha, Canaletto’s great View of Venice; Gauguin’s 
Que Sommes-Nous? Rubens’ Queen Tomyris with 
the Head of Cyrus, and Renoir’s Bal & Bougival 
make the Department a place of pilgrimage. 


Brooklyn Museum - 


The Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Parkway’ at 
Washington Avenue, in Brooklyn, N. Y., is a gen- 
eral art museum arranged historically and geo- 
{ graphically to illustrate the jfine arts -and other 
i cultural products of world civilizations. Extensive 
South, Central and North American Indian col- 
lections and Colonial collections. Collections of 
the Primitive Cultures of Africa andthe Pacific 
Ocean. One of the three best Egyptian collections 
‘in the country, which includes the Egyptian Loan 
Collection of the New York Historical Society. 
Renaissance collection fires ord the chief schools 
of Italy. The Department of Painting and Sculp- 
ture has an outstanding collection of American 
water qolere @ comprehensive collection of Ameri- 
can oils, and. a comprehensive collection from 
European schools; also, European and American 


: i a 
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‘School in Buffalo, New York, are under th 


carving, the life-size figure of St. Gorgon repre 


ire. Special collections of Chinese, Japanes 
aa dea Near Eastern objects. «Also textile : 


print collections. 


Buffalo Fine Arts Academy- 
Albright Art Gallery 


The Albright Art Gallery and the pie at 
corporative management, ‘‘The Buffalo Fine Are 
Academy.” The Gallery, noted for its moder 
sculpture and painting, includes in its permaneél 
collection works by David, Seurat, Cezanne, Re 
noir, Degas, Vuillard, Picasso, Soutine, Maill 
Despiau, Brancusi, Lachaise, and Lembruck. 
Among ancient sculptures are a famous wood 
sented as a French courtier of the 15th cent 
holding a falcon on his wrist; an 1lth cen 
sculpture (fragmentary) of a ‘Cambodian G 
dess; a Chinese stone Chimera of monumental siz 
from the 6th century; the image of Mahavira, 
Jain sculpture of the 7th century from India 
world-famous relief portrait of Akhenaton, 
heretic Pharoah of Egypt; and a life-size stat 
of a Roman Poet, (perhaps Ennius), of the 2n 
century B.C. . R 
Among the well-known American paintings are 
“Elinor, Jean and Anna,” by George Bellows 
the “Church at Old Lyme,’’ by Childe Hassamis 
“Croquet Players,” by Winslow Homer; Portrait 
of Colonel and Mrs. William Taylor, by Ralph Ea: 
and of Mr. and Mrs. Gabriel Manigault, by Gilber 
Stuart. European paintings of note include @ por 
trait of Foreign Minister Stressemann, by Augustus 
John; oak ee the Eunuch,”’ by Claude 
Lorrain; the gel and the Virgin of the Annuncias 
ore ah ee del ara “The Adoration 0€ 
e ild,’? by Lorenzo Tredi. % 
During the last ten years the Art Gallery ha 
devoted its largest efforts to the creation of ail 
Educational Department. -This has included the 
establishment of an Art Library within the build 
ing and an Edu¢ationa) Loan Department, whicli 
makes available to the schools of Buffalo 10,000 
reproductions, photographs and original artifac 
to be borrowed by the teachers for classroom work 


Buffalo Museum of Science 


The Buffalo Museum of Science, Buffalo, N. ¥) 
was the first to plan and execute its exhibits sa 
that they would tell a continuous and related stor} 
of man’s scientific knowledge; it Meg hemi’ Bret 

was the firsts) 


ry 3 
pee the Hall of Primitive Art. It is a nora 
ult museum education and in evening exhibi 


people. It is operated by the Buffalo Society © 
Natural Sciences;-which was organized in 1861. The 
present building, the Buffalo Museum of -Scien: 
Was opened to the public in 1929. 


fields of science. 

The organs of the Transparent Man are sé 
tately illuminated, enabling the observer to visu: 
ize human anatomy as though possessed of an 
ray eye. The many other exhibits in that ha 
explain in a graphic way the mechanisms and 
functions of the human body and its organs an 
point the way to longer life and greater efficiency.’ 

The Museum is cooperating with the Albright A: | 

| 


Gallery, Buffalo Historical Society, the Publi 
and Grosvenor Libraries, and the Zoological Gar- 
dens in presenting a series of joint exhibitions on 
The World We Live In. Two outstanding exhibi- 
tions in this series—one on China and one on the 
Netherlands Indies—were held in the Museum, 


Buhl Planetarium 


The Buhl Planetarium and Institute of) Populay 
Science is the t of The Buhl Foundation to the 
people ‘of Pitts ig Pa. Built as a memorial to 
Henry Buhl, Jr., Pittsburgh merchant and phil- 
anthropist, and dedicated to the popular under- 
standing of modern ‘science, this arth and latest 
of America’s planetariums was opened in Oatober. 
1939. Since its opening it has had‘ more t on 
and a, quarter million visitors, i yg 

The auditorium seats 550 spectators and i 


trun! below the noon. fn 
Sti iow the floor. is device affords an 
bstructed view of a movable, electrically con- 
ed stage which may be projected into the au- 
torium or retired from view. In addition to the 
00 stars and planets ordinarily shown from time 
time on the dome, special devices permit demon- 
Tations of comets, the aurora, cloud form tions, 
and other Sete ate of the heavens. 
leries are devoted to exhibits’ in the 
2) Sciences. The ‘‘Mirco-Zoo,”’ showing 
hrough imicro-projectors microscopic water ani- 
S Magnified to monster size, living, moving, de- 
luring one another, is a popular feature. 
In the observatory a 10-inch siderostat telescope 
is ayailable to the public. Here the visitor may 
the actual planets and stars, study the night 
és in the comfort of indoor temperature. 
Adult classes in Celestial navigation, meteorology, 
Stronomy, mathematics, geography, physics, chem- 
, geology, and allied science subjects for lay- 
mn are conducted at regular intervals. 
» More than 2000 prospective aviators and sailors 
have taken courses in navigation. 


prnia Academy of Sciences 


alifornia Academy of Sciences, San Fran- 
Calif., incorporated in 1853 for the advance- 


ns Golden Gate Park a public museum of 
ural history, the Steinhart Aquarium, a scien- 
library, and research departments with large 
tific collections. In its large halls of North 
can als and birds are preserved in 

ent form some of the most beautiful and 
aspects of the natural history of the west. 

‘ atest addition to the Academy’s group of 
wildings, the Simson African Hall, was begun in 


_ containing twenty-four groups of 
animals shown in their natural surroundings, was 
pened to the public in 1936. 
The Steinhart Aquariim erected in 1923 with 
ands bequeathed by the late Ignatz Steinhart of 


57,000 birds, 69.000 reptiles and 

i 1,000,000 in- 
the field of paleon- 
rial 


fornia Palace of the Legion 


of Honor 


California Palace of the Legion of Honor 
built and given to the City of San Francisco 
. Spreckels and his 


Wi War. 
ttuated in Lincoln Park, the Museum overlooks 
Golden Gate and the Pacific Ocean 
triumphal arch, surrounded by 
stitutes the im aa to the rte ae 
e Court of Honor, surroun mn 1- 
In the center of the Court is Rodin’s 
er.”” 


ection 
‘the library. 
ts are paintings, sculpture, 
str! ae ane eens ture from the Collis Potter 
funtington Memorial Collection and the Mildred 
a jlliams Collection. The latter (originally 
tings by many of the lead- 
European schools from 
three tapestries and 
ing enriched 
husband of 


1e kk il 
: oP theodore ‘Revier 
work of the artist, a 
the late Arthur Putnam, 
~ Carnegie Institute 
‘life o ttsbur; Pa. centers about 
ate. wae of. deo Carnegie’s first 
fons, founded in 1896. at the entrance to 


l_of the lecturer, drops the | ase Park. Included in \the 


colonnades,, 


.| tionally extensive archaeol 
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‘ ermanent collec- 
tions and oil paintings, with particular emphasis on 
contemporary American and European work; draw- 
ings; prints; modern sculpture, and casts of classic 
sculpture and architecture. Of especial importance 
in the collection of paintings are canvases by 
Whistler, Rouault, Sargent, Bellows, Carena, De- 
rain, Orpen, Homer, and Stuart. 

The Institute is best known for its Annual 
International Exhibition of Contemporary Paint-~ 
ings in Oil, and activity suspended at present be- 
cause of war conditions. Many important European 
painters have been introduced to the United States 
through the Carnegie International. 

The Insitute building, which covers four acres 
of ground, houses the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh, the Carnegie Music Hall, and the natural 
history museum, as well as the art museum. Ad- 
mission to the building and to all’ Institute 
activities is free. 


Chicago Academy of Sciences, 
Museum of Natural History 


Founded in 1857, “for the promotion and dif- 
fusion of scientific knowledge,’’ The Chicago 
Academy of Sciences is one of the oldest scientific 
institutions in Chicago. Its income is chiefly de- 
rived from private endowments, gifts, and mem- 
berships. All programs at the Academy are free 
to the public, and admission to the Museum is 
free at all times. os 

Emphasis in the -public exhibits is placed upon 
the natural history of the Chicago region. How- 
ever, the study collections, available for the use 
of qualified students, represent many areas in 
North America. 

The Chicago Environs Hall is composed of large 
habitat groups illustrating ecological relationships 
in replicas of typical dune, marsh, prairie, and 
woodland sites in the vicinity of Chicago. On an 
upper fioor, teaching exhibits demonstrate bio- 
logical eles ig and synoptic arrangements of 
birds, minerals, fossils, insects, etc., enable the 
amateur naturalist or student to compare Chicago- 
ee species with their relatives of other places 
an es. 

Topics of anh 
are featured as te’ 
of the Museum, 

During the fall and winter months the Academy 
presents a series of Sunday Afternoon Lectures on 
natural history, travel, and exploration. A spring 
series of nature movie programs for children is 


popular or_ seasonal interest 
porary displays in the lobby, 


‘ given on Saturday mornings. Special movie-lec- 


fures, celestial sphere demonstrations, \and guided 
tours are presented, by appointment, to school 
classes and clubs visiting fhe museum. 


Chicago Natural History 


Museum * ‘ 
(Formerly Field Museum of ‘Natural History) 


The Chicago Natural History Museum, formerly 
the Field Museum of Natural History, is at Roose-_ 
velt Road and Field Drive, Chicago, Til. ; 

The exhibits, and the scientific study collections, 
are divided into four Departments—Anthropology, 
Botany, Geology and Zoology. Each of these in- 
cludes ‘many subdivisions such as archaeology, 
ethnology, plant economics, paleobotany, meteor- 
itics, mineralogy, paleontolog: i mammalogy, or 
nithology, ic ology, herpetology, etc. . WwW. 
Harris Pu lic School Extension, a separately en- 
dowed dep ] : 
than 1300 traveling exhibits among: the Senco 
and the James Nelson and Anna Louise Raymon 
Foundation for Public School and Children’s Lec- 
tures, likewise separately endowed, provides lec- 
tures, motion pictures, guide-tours, and other 
services supplementing the educational work of 


the schools, both within and outside the Museum. _ 


For the-benefit of scientists, and the public at 
large as “well, the Museum maintains a library of 
more\than 124,000 volumes 


The Hall of Babylonian Archaeology contains - 


he results of ten years’ collecting and eight addi- - 
tonal years of research on the site of the ancient 
city of Kish in what is now Iraq. 


rtment of the Museum, circulates More 


A unique exhibit, occupying an entire hall, is. oh 


the famous Races of Mankind series of sculptures 
in bronze and store, representing types of the 
principal living peoples in all parts of the world. 
These are the work of the noted sculptor Malvina 
Hoffman. Complementing this series is the Hall 
of the Stone Age in which types of prehistoric 
men, from the Chellean period (about 250,000 
years ago) down to the dawn of history (about 
6,000 B. C.) are restored, life-size, in dioramas de- 
picting scenes a oe Che as ike 

‘opolo: = 
Pape esl Mt a ericul and ethnological 
collections representative of the Indians of North, 
Centr: and South America; ancient E ts 
Babrionia, Etruria and Rome: China, Tibet, an 


i> 


j 


i 


'.. Porcelain and a comprehensive historical collection 


among world 
are carpets, L 
metalwork, etc., originating in : 
adjacent regions. The classical galleries c 
Greek sculptures in marble and b 
glass, mosaic and gems 

ceramics, glass and metalwork. 


Cleveland Health Museum 2| 


The Cleveland Health Museum in Cleveland, O., 
is the first health museum in the Western Hem 
sphere. It was incorporated in 1936 and opened & 
the public in November, 1940. The exhibits, de 
signed and built in the Museum’s workshops, shi 
the workings of the human body and dramati 
means and advantages|of good health: ceasele 
heart, nervous system, \narvel of heredity, bere 
ning of life, mother and child, food for health. 
industrial health, preventable disease, community: 
health, seasonal health; models: of organs. andis 
other parts of the human mechanism. A 


Cleveland Museum of, Art | 


The Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleveland, O..| 
contains permanent collections of tapestries andl 
armor;\ classical art; sculpture and metal work;; 
prints; Italian Renaissance paintings; early Ameri~ 
can paintings; modern paintings of all schools; 
Egyptian, Japanese, Chinese and Near Eastern artsy 
textiles and handicrafts. Silver (early American);) 
oriental pottery; furniture (complete Louis XV an 
Louis XVI rooms); also pre-Columbian collections.§ 
gee galleries are reserved for temporary exhibi-} 
ions. > 

Mrs. Frances Prentiss bequeathed to the Museum 
the greater part of one of the country's finest 
private collections of paintings by old masters. ~ 


Cleveland Museum of Natural 
. =) 
History *| 

The Cleveland Museum of Natural History, i 
corporated Dec. 13, 1920, has accumulated a col; 
lection of 54,000 specimens of birds, 19,000 \speci- 
mens cf mammals, and one of the world’s most! 
important collections of upper Devonian foss 
fishes. Scholarly research on these collections has 
produced s series of important scientific papers in 
these fields. The Museum also has extensive col- 
lections of insects, shells, minerals, precious a! 
semi-precious stones, and of botanical and é 
nological materials. 

The Museum has sponsored or participated ; 
several expeditions to Africa, one to the islands of) 
the South Atlantic, one to the vicinity of 
North Pole, one to the Azuero Peninsula of P 
and many to various parts of North America. Many 7 
of the objects brought back from these expeditio: 
or included in other collections, are on exhibit 
the main building of the Museum at 2717 Bue 
Ave. Here also is the Hanna Star Dome, u 
Tee Se by school classes for the study of 
stars. 

The Museum also manages the Holden Arbo: 
at Kirtland Hills, just east of Cleveland; the Thr 
Corner-Round Pack Outfit, based at Independen 
California (the largest donkey outfit in the U. S. 
and for the City of Cleveland, the Cleveland 
at Brookside Park. ; 


arture in “‘subjective” exhibition methods. 

Z The Museum a the first general natural history 
museum to give to the science’ of botany attention 
and space comparable to that of other depart- 
ments. Its botanical exhibits, occupying five large 
halls, give a general.idea of the plant world, its 
range of forms, and its relation to human life. 
the Hall of Plant Life is a display of characteristic 
forms of plants from the lowest minute species 
such as bacteria and algae (represented as they 
would be seen through a microscope) to the highest 
forms reproduced in meticulous detail as they 
appear in life.\ A feature of,this hall is a large 
diorama reproducing part of an alpine meadow in 
the Rocky Mountains with its. characteristic vege- 
tation. Two halls are devoted to plant economics 
(food plants, palms, and plant materials used in 
industry), and two to woods (North American, 
and foreign) - , . 

The Department of Geology’s exHibits are classi- 
fied in two groups, one illustrating the scientific, 
the other the economic and industrial relations of 
‘mineral products of the earth. The department is 
especially notable also for its great hall of 
paleontology,*and for possession of the most com- 
plete collection of meteorites in the world. In the 
division of paleontology, in addition to a large and 

‘important collection of fossil skeletons of pre=- 
historic animbls, there is an extensive series of 
large mural paintings by Charles R. Knight show~- 
ing these extinct creatures as scientific research in- 
dicates they must have appeared in life, and several 
three-dimensional exhibits. restoring important 
species in life-size. There is also a large exhibit 
tepresenting in life-size a section of a forest of 
the Coal Age. 

Exhibits in the Department of Zoology include a 
classified series where 64ch important animal can 

' be found in its proper place; special habitat groups 
of the/animals of different, countries showing their 

| habits and natural surroundings; and preparations 
of animals or parts of animals to illustrate facts, 
and theories, about them in their relation to each 
other and to man. The habitat groups are outstand- 
ing in number and variety, interest and beauty. 
Five entire halls are devoted to these, and others 
are in preparation. The largest, Carl E. Akeley 
Memorial hall, devoted to African game animals, 
contains the principal taxidermic masterpieces of 
the well-known naturalist and sculptor for whom 
if is named. Among the groups in the hall of 

_Asietic animals is one of giant pandas, containing 
the first specimens of this animal ever to reach 

@ Uc S. or to be obtained by white hunters. 


Cincinnati Art Museum 


The Cincinnati Art Museum and the Art Aca- 
demy of Cincinnati comprise the Cincinnati 
Museum Association in Cincinnati, O. The museum 
contains the Mary M. Emery Collection of Old 
Master Paintings, the J. J. Emery Collection of 
European and American “Paintings, the Herbert 
Greer French’ Collection of Print Masterpieces 

from the fifteenth through the nineteenth centu- 
ries, Nabataean Antiquities from Khirbet-Tannur, 
American nineteenth century period interiors, 
‘decorative arts material of many periods and 
' countries, and an outstanding collection of Ameri- 
can Indian objects. Important loans to the Museum 
include the Arthur Joseph Collection of Meissen 


Colorado Museum 


The Colorado Museum of Natural History in Cig 
Park, Denver, Col., is ranked one of the finest in 
America. From, a nucleus of the pioneer Edwin 
Carter collection of Colorado fauna, the museum 


of playing cards. 


City Art Museum of St. Louis 


The City Art Museum of St. Louis in Forest 
Fark St. Serta ey Hote Re hone a Ke 

eum: established in y the city and sup- d icipal f fos ebe , 
ported by tax derived’ funds. The art  coJlections | 224 Municipal funds. Two wings and the Phipps 
present a survey of art from ancient Pts and | Auditorium have since been added from, gifts © 


Egypt to the present. Paintings and prints illus- Denver citizens. ‘The collections of birds, mam= 
ftnldthe ‘course of Western European pictorial | MS, fossils, and minerals have gained | worl 


art ns ot Italian primitives through’ the develop- | Wide favor. Since 1943,. 929,325 visitors entered 


me of the renaissance to the current schools of the building. t 
ae. oe prayer 4 abroad. . Cc G lle 
e historic phases of European and. American ; ‘ 
‘decorative arts are similarly outlined in furniture, pxigh gaa 3S wet! of Art # 
textiles, ceramics and other objects. This portion The Corcoran Gallery of Art in- Washingtoi 
of the collection centers about a series of original|D. C., has a collection of paintings partic 
interiors which with their furnishings serve to | representative of American artists. The sculptures 
throw into high relief the great historic styles of | include casts from the antique and Renaissance, 
decoration. Included are typical medieval, gothic, | as well as original works in marble and bronze. 
Hispano-Moresque, Jacobean, Queen Anne, Geor- | There are over 100 original bronzes by Antoine 
gian, Louis XV and American rooms from Georgian } Louis Barye, sculptor of animals. te 
/ t Victorian times. Unusual among the European The W. A. Cla 
rooms is the Gothic Court with its great XVIj| contains paintings by Andrea Vanni, ] ") 
century stairway from Morlaix, France. Titian, Van Cleve, Van Dyck, Rubens, Rembrandt 
The Oriental collections contain sculptures, | Hals; Hobbema, Van Goyen, Chardin, the Barbizo 
ceramics, bronzes, jades, textiles and paintings | School, Degas, Fortuny and other masters 
popneeen pei beh Or aves op eh) BY sieht ie Far alee of hee Tugs, a group of Ispaban 
2 ong e nese sculptures, othic estries; laces} faie: ; b . 
porcelains and early bronzes are specimens ranking | ture; stained glass raeuen SE A 


/ 
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he Corcoran School of Art, also endowed b 

mder, is open irom October ne Mage case: 
no tuition fee, the only expense being an an- 
SS pea and the cost of the student’s 


Currier Gallery of Art 


les H. Greenleaf collection of early Americ 

Frank Gardner Hale collection of Sandwich 
cup-plates, important collection of Suncook, 
H. glass. Keene, Stoddard and Lyndeborough 


ottles. 
‘Paintings include: examples by Copley, Sargent, 
weburn, Stuart, Clays, Isabey, Bonheur, Bouge- 
Inness, Schreyer, Wyant, Moran, Ziem, Cazin, 
Carlsen, Robert Henri, Henry Inman, Wins- 
‘Homer, Childe Hassam, Jerome Myers, Charles 
§ y, Aldro T. Hibbard and Chauncey F. 


er, 
One early 13th. Century carved wood, poly- 
hromed seated Madonna and Child. 


\ esl Gothic Tapestry entitled, ‘‘The 
61 ne eller.’’ 
ASth Century “Madonna and Child’’ stucco bas- 
slief by Antonio Rossellino. 
hee an baskets and early Indian pottery. 
Japanese and Chinese pottery, embroidery: 
mzes, carvings, medals and coins. 

lection of, antique American dolls, accessories 
Reetirnitur i 


- and utensils. 
aley collection of Canary, Amber and Sapphire 


ting of glass, pewter, tin and textiles. 


~ J s . 

artmouth Historical Society 

The Old Dartmouth Historical Society in New 
ford, Mass. 


fumes, po 
nts illus 


industry in the New Bedford Whal- 

-% and unique collection of 

g implements, log-books, shipping lists and 

ios are preserved here. Of a special interest are 

agoda, largest ship model in the world, given 

s Emily H. Bourne, as a memorial to her 

_the late Jonathan Bourne, one of the most 

whaling merchants, the humpback whale 

, and the collections of scrimshaw and 

ng irons. The DeCoppet collection of 40 ship 
s is also of interest. 


Denver Art Museum 


Denver Art Museum, in Denver, Colo., was 
ded in 1893 as the Artists’ Club of Denver, 
ning The Denver Art Museum in 1923. Head- 
b are maintained on the fourth floor, City 
Building, where there are permanent 

od rh vee hae several of its 

branch, Dpe. couse. : 
f paintings the 


European ‘ 
s include the Junius Flagg Brown collection 
fictures, the 2 gees C. Mead collections of 
tal bronzes’ ahd See mo pace Anertn d 
sh furniture, a collection o ur 
and Bultos, as well as the collection of art 
American Indian. 
Museum maintains an educational program, 
king with school children as well as adults. 
Museum, in its Indian Art Department, 
is being constantly enlarged, is rich in the 
ducts of the Southwest tribes. The Pueblo pot- 
collection is one of the best in the country. 
tains hundreds of patel of every sort of 
n work. The vena om x N dior an 
3 . Almost all other types 0: 
The basket collection 


aod Leth eb, caentea a a the 
th d Great Lakes tribes. 


ection 


of In a 
accessions include: Collection of 80 prints 
gs by Charles A. Platt, oil painting, 


AY 


+ 
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Contemplation,” ' me ; 
Mardi plation,’’ by George Romney (1734-1802); 


6 
oe 


age at Cana,”* panel by Hendrik D 
(1570-1629) lent by Adolph Kiesier. Denver pit 
time loan). This is thought to be the only neinos 


by this 16th century Dutch master in the 


urg 
United States. 


, Fels Planetarium 


The Fels Planetarium, donated to The Franklin 
Institute in Philadelphia in 1933, by Samuel s. 
Fels, reproduces the sky with sum, moon, planets, 
the stars _in their relative positions at proper 
periods. Each demonstration is accompanied by 
& comprehensive lecture by one of the five as- 
tronomers on the Institute staff. Typical subjects 
inelude the Midnight Sun to Southern Cross, a 
Trip To The Moon and the traditional Star of 
a a demonstration during the Christmas 

The Planetarium is mounted on wheels, so the 
whole mass of about two tons may be rolled sehone 
the room on a track, for servicing the floor be- 
heath it, or to make the room available as an un- 
obstructed auditorium. The Planetarium, chamber 
pT aes bea! Sete 500 persons and demon- 
s S are made on the great thi 
an ine 2) dome which forms 

The demonstrations are changed each month ‘so 
that poguier Visitors may acquire a comprehensive 
knowledge*of the skies at all periods of time and 
eee are seen from.different parts of the earth's 


Fine Arts Gallery, San Gicge 


The Fine Arts Gallery of San Diego,‘ Calif, 
which dates from 1926; has a permanent collection 
valued at $1,500,000. emphasis is placed upon 
contemporary American’ art.an@ second -upon Old 
Master paintings. Old Asiatic arts are receiving 
an ever-growing sponsorship. The Gallery’s col- 
lection is most distinguished in its collection of 
Old Masters. The following, in addition to the 
Spanish, take rank with the finest in America: 
Giorgione’s “‘Terris Portrait’; Guardi’s ‘Rialto 
Bridge, Venice’’; Bosch’s ‘‘Betrayal of Christ’; 
van Huysum’s “‘Garden Bouquet’’; and Van Dyck’s 
“Queen Henrietta Maria.’’ Other great, old treas- 
ures are the Sung Quan Yin and head of Buddha; 
also an Cc, unannese Quan Yin; a French 
XII C. “Crucifixion’’ stained glass from Bourges 
and a XV C. Milie Fleurs tapestry of ‘“T'wo Lovers.’” 
The old Spanish painting, together with the con- 
temporary work of Spain, is second only in this 
country, to that of the Hispanic Society of Amer- 
ica, in New York City. Included is the portrait of 
the Marques de Sofraga, by Goya, as fine-as any 
Goya portrait in the world. The three Zurburans 
already owned, and a fourth one which will 
eventually come into the permanent collection, 
comprise the second feature in San Diego. These 
paintings are: the very early St. Jerome and the 
still-life-with-fruit, in purest Spanish spirit; the 
somew. 
and the Madonna with Infant St. John of 1653 
this latest picture revealing the influence of 
Italians and others. Other gems in the old Spanish 
section. are Velazquez’ portrait of the Infan 
Margaréta, dating 1655; El Greco’s “‘Penitent St. 
Peter’; Bermejo’s ‘‘Arrest of Sta. Engracia’’, and 
a XV OC. “St. John’’ retablo from Aragon. The 
modern Spanish paintings have special significance 
from magn: work as “Elvira and Tiberio’’, by de 
Caviedes; ‘‘Blanche,’” by Pedro Pruna; “Spectre 
du Soir’’, by Dali; ‘‘Music’’, by Joan 
several examples by the brothers de Zubiaurre. 


Franklin Institute 


Franklin Institute (founded 1824) is one’ 
of the oldest institutions in the country devoted. 
to the study and promotion of the mechanic arts 
Bed oP lear mee Vine concn, on fe 

i or m 
pera ae iy! h Street below Market, in 


east side of Sevent! 
‘peginning classes of instruction were 


Philadelphia, was laid 1825. 
From the 


hat later portrait of the artist’s cauenter: 


iro; and 


opened and an industrial exhibition was planned. — 


e classes developed into the Franklin High 


Bet ving a liberal as well as a scientific edu- 


enea 
cation. 
vay age 
school. 
subjects were continued until 1923 } 
The first industrial exhibition 
beso successful that it became an annual affa: 
and was held regularly for many years, to the 
encouragement and advancement of the infant 
industries of the nation. Thes¢ were the first in- 
dustrial exhibitions held in this country. \ 
The Journal of the Franklin Institute was first 
issued: 1826 and has remained in continuous pub- 
fication, having reached its 237th volume. This 
periodical has faa many notable contributors and 
@ very high standard has been: maintained in its 
contents. Papers are contributed upon the latest 


opened their first public high 


1 


t served a vital need until 1832, when the ~ 
eafter the classes upon technical 
(1824) proved to 


» 


eee 


_nical- periodicals. 


_ Einstein, Orville Wright, Sir James Jeans, Irving 


' Research Foundation, in Swarthmore, Pa., were 


| Pranklin is an outstanding symbol. This Com- 


’ Holbein, Hals, Van ae Rembrandt, 'Terborch, 


i 
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| perek 1 
driaen de Vries, Jonghelinck, Derbais,. Girai 
Bayou, and Houdon-—of whose famous Dia 

unique terra cotta version is here. 
The Collection further includes Limoges 


developments ih science and their applications to 
fadustey. end commerce by nore who are out- 
standing in their respective Helds. f i 

The Fibrary, also beguh with the inception of 
the Institute; has now grown until at represents 
one of the finest collections of scientific literature 
in the country... It now contains more than 120,000 | 
volumes and 40,000 pamphlets. It is noteworthy 
for its unusually complete patent literature and 
for the “runs'; of its domestic and foreign tech- 


mond, and Jean Court; 17th and i8th ce 
Chinese and French porcelains; English, Fr 
and Italian period furniture; and a few rare 
sian rugs. i ; 
These works of art are not displayed as ine 
conventional museum but are the furnishing -2i¢ 
decoration of an early 20th-century house wh 
is itself a part of the Collection. One of 
rooms isan oak-panelled library, hung with pe 
traits and landscapes of the English Scha 
Another is a drawingroom, containing Frter 
18th-century furniture of exceptional interest & 
2 notable series of wall-panels by Fragonard. 
third, reproducing an 18th-century boudoig, , 
decorated with papels which Boucher painted — 
Madame de Pompadour. i El 


Griffith Observatory andi 
Planetarium 


Beginning with awards made for the encourage- 
ment of industry, the Committee on Science and 
the Arts now awards a number of medals and a 
certificate of merit to men or organizations whose 
distinctive contributions to the advancement of 
science or its applications justifies recognition. The 
most coveted of these medals is the Franklin 

edal,” of which two are awarded annually. 
Among the recipients of this medal are Albert 


Langmuir, Niels Bohr, Thomas Edison, Elihu 
Thomson, and Lord Rutherford, Dr. J. C.. Hun- 
saker, Dr. P. D. Merica and in 1943 to—Dr. George 
Washington Pierce “‘in recognition of his out- 
standing inventions, his theoretical and experi- 
mental contributions in the. field of electric 
communication, and his_ inspiring influence as 2 
great teacher’: and to Dr. Harold Clayton Urey 
“in recognition of his.discovery of an #sotope of 
hydrogen of mass 2 which has resulted.in the 
opening of new fields of knowledge in three of the 
physical sciences.” __ 

Research’ laboratories, known as the Bartol 


May 14, 1935. It includes a 12-inch refra 
telescope, the Planetarium Theater and thi 
of Science. The* planetarium show is h 


established 1921.to study the fundamental prob- 

lems of physical science, particularly electrical, and 

a Peeeeting scientific: problems arising 
lustry. ; 

The Biochemicaf Reseatch Foundation became 
affiliated 1935 with The Franklin Institute. These 
laboratories study the processes of disease from 
a chemical aewpoint: new organic compounds with 
Tegard to their therapeutic, medicinal, and benefi- 
cent values. These laboratories are located in New- 


pro 


jected on a screen, a collection of meteorit 
model of our galaxy, models of the plane 
1 exhibit of the work of amateur telescope maks 
stitute, also contains an extensive museum and the = 
Fels Planetarium, the latter the gift of Samuel 


els. 

The Planetarium reproduces faithfully the skies 
as observed on a clear night, with the motions 
of the heavenly objects in their proper periods. 
The demonstrations are changed each month so 
that regular ‘etre may acquire a comprehensive 
knowledge of the skies at all periods of time and 
as they.are seen from the different parts of .the 
earth’s surface. A fine public observatory enables 
the visitor to acquire a direct knowledge of the 
skies, and visitors to the Planetarium evening 
demonstrations are encouraged to avail themselves 
of the opportunity it presents. 

In the Museum there are many exhibits,of rare 
historical value, but the great majority are demon- 
strations of principles and the latest developments 
of their practical application.’ Special attention is 
devoted to paper-making, and printing, subjects 
of engrossing interest to Franklin. 

In 1941 the National Franklin Committee, to 
signalize Franktin’s continuing contribution to 
American Civilization. was organized. Its purpose 
js to further national recognition of and devotion 
to those democratic ideals of which Benjamin 


by such exhibits as a million-volt Tesla 
gn ga 
oscilloscope, Wilson cloud chamber, spect 


ourescence, minerals and rocks, model 
volcano, structure of the earth’s interior, geold 
cal formations of Griffith Park, oil field and un 
lying structure, geological clock, model of sei 
graph, and chemical elements. - ‘ 


Hall of American Artists” 


Distinct from the Hall of Fame, but unde 
aegis of New York University, is the Hall of 
can Artists, in the rotunda of the Gould Memo 
Library, at New York University. Founded by 
Francklyn Paris and offered to the University: 
1919, as a memorial to American painters — 
sculptors, this group contains portraits, in bron 
of the following artists, all executed by Amer 
sculptors and endowed by popular subscriptions 

James A. McNeill Whistler py Edmond T. Qu 
J. Q: A. Ward by Hermon A. MacNeil; J.. @ 
Ward by himself; Elihu Vedder by Albin Pola 


ae of fifty nationally known, men distributes 
erature on Franklin and his activities, free of 
charge. This movement, which is growing rapidly, 
is sponsored by The Franklin Institute. 


Frick Collection 


The Frick. Collection, 1 E. 70th St., New York 
ety wes pomnce by the late Henry Clay Frick 
The principal part of the Collection consists of 
14th to 19th centuryy paintings, several of which 


; by George T. Brewster; Charlés H. Niehaui 
have been acquired since Mr. Frick's death. 


Adolph Alexander Weinmann; Henry Mer 


Among the masters represented are Duccio. Cas- Shrady by E. Amateis; Frederic MacMonnie 
tagno, ero della Francesca, Gentile and Gio- John Flanagan, and a self-portrait by Fre 
yanni' Bellini, Titian, Tintoretto, Veronese, | Ruckstull. : 


Portrait ‘busts of William Ordway Pa 
John Noble and Albert Morris Bagby will be 
shortly and memorials to workers in the, decor 
arts will occupy the spaces in the alcoves. 
ginning has’ also been made for an. Archit 
Corner in the bronze doors at the entrance to 
library building, which are a memorial to Star 
White, and consist of panels by Andrew O’Con 
Herbert Adams, Janet Scudder, Ulysses S. | 
Philip Martiny and paces Alexander Weinm 


ah 


Ruisdael, Vermeer, Greco, Velasquez, Goya, 
Gauguin, Boucher, Fragonard, Chardin, Ingres, 
Cézanne, Hogarth, Gainsborough, Reynolds, Rom- 
ney, Raeburn, Constable, Turner and Whistlez. 
Among recent acquisitions are Constable’s_ White 
Ho. and a-bronze angel of 1475 by Jean Barbet. 

ere are also bronzes and portrait busts by 
Vecchietta, Laurana, Bertoldo, Pollaiuolo, Bellano, 
Riccio, Cellini, Giovanni Bologna, Hans Vischer, | 


>| ah Ue » a 


i nee ri 
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Hall of Fame for Great 
ti - 2 " 
Americans 
mes to be inscribed in the Hall of Fame are 
| every five years by a College of Electors, 
5 moe of approximately 100 American men and 
men of distinction, representing every State of 
Union and several-professions. Following, in 
ir of | Plea are the names of the 73 persons 
woes osen. With the unveiling of Foster’s bust 
tablet, all have their permanent tributes. The 
§ and tablets ‘are the gifts of associations or 
viduals. New names will be chosen in October, 
Dr. Jarnes Rowland Angell is the Director. 
James Fenimore Cooper 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Andrew Jackson 
John Lothrop Motley 
Edgar Allan Poe 
Harriet Beecher Stowe 
Frances Elizabeth 
Willard 
1915 


Louis Agassiz 
Daniel Boone 
Rufus Choate 
Charlotte Saunders 
ushman 
Alexander Hamilton 
Joseph Henry 


Adams 
James Audubon 
y Ward Beecher 
am Ellery Channing 
Clay 
Cooper, 
than Edwards 
ip Waldo Emerson 
vid Glasgow Farragut 
enjamin Franklin 
bert Fulton 
: ees Simpson Grant 


p Mark Hopkins 

s Kén f Elias Howe 

t Edward Le Francis Parkman | ‘ 
am Lincoln 1920 


92) 
Samuel Langhorne Clem- 
mens (Mark Twain) 
James Buchanan Eads 
Patrick Henry 
William Thomas Green 
Morton 
Alice Freeman Palmer 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens 
Roger Williams ; 


: 


ry 
ert Charles Stuart 
e Washin 


1925 
| Whitne: Edwin Booth 
> ae John Paul Jones 
hn Qui ams - 1930 
ames oe ps Matthew Fontaine 
y Lyon Maury 
Madison James Monroe / 


James Abbott McNeill 
Whistler 
Walt Whitman 


1935 
Grover Cleveland 
Simon Newcomb 
William Penn 


1 1940 

iam Cullen Bryant | Stephen Collins Foster 
he Hall of Fame is on the campus of New 
University on™ University Heights in the 
x, New York City. The Hall and adjoining 
dings was built with funds contributed by the 
‘Mrs. Finley J. Shepard (Helen Gould). 


all of Fame and National 
Museum of Baseball ~- 


@ Hall of Fame and National Museum of 
ball (opened 1939) in Cooperstown, N. Y., is 
ttractive, fireproof building in which is housed 
stinguis: collection of baseball souvenirs. 
als, uniforms of famous players, like Babe 
Cy Young, pictures of old time clubs, 
hies presented to many stars, lithographs and 
bings of early games and famous incidents, a 
lete set of souvenirs of World Series’ winners 
ictures of the winning teams, are among 

= more than 2,000 items in the collection. 
e floor is devoted to the relics of the major 
s, the other to the minor leagues. The mu- 
also contains a library which is becoming 
equipped annually to answer the_ques- 
sent by fans not only from the United 

ates but from all parts of the world. 

building contains the Hall of Fame where are 
nemorated, in bronze plaques furnished by the 
nal“and American Leagues, the immortals 
eball. Selection of the players in the Hall 
is in the hands/of the Baseball Writers 
ion of America. Annually the member- 
of this body is polled for additions to the 
te of 75 per cent 


Hayden Planetarium 
‘Hayden ‘Planetarium of the American 
x jural theatre of the sky. 

; an ural History Hs 0 Snatriment, the 
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stars and other heavenly bodies are projected by 


rays of light on a 75-foot dome, giving an 
perfect illusion of the night sky. : et se 
On the first of each month a new sky-show is 
presented. These shows deal dramatically. and 
Scientifically with the various aspects of the 
heavens. When a new star or a comet appears in 
the real heavens, those bodies are also made visible 
in the planetarium sky, keeping it always up to 
dave. The purpose of the Planetarium is to en- 
tertain as well as to instruct. To this end music! 
and color play an important part in the aesthetic 
and entertainment value of the planetarium shows. 
In the fast nine years dozens of shows have 
been presented, among them The Parade of the 
Planets, Pictures in the Sky, Our Sun, Waves from 
Space, etc. A Christmas show is given each year 
in which various suggestions are made with the 
Visual accompaniment of the sky itself as to the 
possible identity of the Star of Bethlehem—noya, 
comet, fireball, planet, or beautiful conjunction of 
the three planets, Jupiter, Mars and Saturn? 
nother popular show illustrates several ways by 
which the world may come to an end. One pos- 
sibility is that the earth might be struck by a 
major comet; another, that it might be destroyed 
in a collision with a hit-run ‘star; and a third 
bossibility of destruction might be in collission with 
the moon. : 
A Se ac show has been the dramatie and pic- 
torial trip to the Moon, in which the observer is 


ship constructed from the inside dome structure 
of the planetarium itself. With fanfare and pre- 
cision the voyager lands on the moon in the very 
midst of a lunar crater, surrounded by the moon’ 
horizon. While on the moon he learns what to 
expect. in the way of weather, temperature, com- 
panions, and even observes an eclipse of the sun 
caused by the planet earth. \ 

The planetarium audience may travel backward 
or forward in time, findirg itself at oné moment 
beneath the skies of Galilee at the time of the 
first Christmas 2,000 yéars ago, and at another 
moment under the stars which not he, but his 
remote descendants will observe and study, Sain 

Not only the stars, planets, sun and moon are 
represented here, but also such beautiful and 
special sky exhibits as the northern lights, meteor 
showers with hundreds of meteors lighting up: the 
sky, rainbows, and real thunder storms. The planets, 
sun and moon move against the background of the 
stars as they do in reality, the northern lights 
change and flicker, the comet races in toward the 
sun and then bows itself away. 

all, about. 9,000 stars are shown in ‘the’ 
planetarium heavens, This includes stars of sixt! 
magnitude. ' a “ 

One of the most important foles “which the 
Planetarium plays at the present time is in its 
direct contribution to the war effort. The Planeta- 
rium is a ‘‘natural”’ for the teaching of eg tye 
Through the utilization of its facilities: by the 
Army and Navy, many thousands of officers and 
men in the services have learned that age-old 
science of finding their way around over the surface 


of the earth and the oceans by using the stars. — 


Regular classes in navigation and star identification 
are: carried on twice a week in the planetarium 
dome. Large groups. of naval officers attend 
special lectures presenting the fundamentals of 
navigation theory. a 

The Planetarium is in 81st St., between Columbus 
Ave. and Central Park West. 


Henry E. Huntington Library 
‘and Art Gallery 


The Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gal- 
lery in San Marino, near Los Angeles, Calif., 
endowed educational institution devoted to advanc- 
ing the cause’ of higher learning. It includes a 
research library for the preservation and diffusion. 
of knoWledge, particularly in the fields of English 
and American literature*and history. It also main- 
tains a free public museum, art gallery and 
botanical gardens. . The exhibitions are open each 
afternoon, except Mondays and certain 
(closed annually in October e 


- Among the treasures of the library are: 
The Gundulf Bible, lith-century manuscript 
Bible. ‘ 


The ita maner ph ot Chaucer’s Canter- — 
bury Tales, made abou ). , 
The Gutenberg Bible [Mainz, about 1450-55], 
first printed Bible and the earliest extant boo 

produced with movable type in Europe. 

The first book printed in the English -lapenaed 
The Recuyell of the Historyes of, Troye. Printed 
at Bruges, by Caxton & Mansion ‘in 1474. 

The Traveling Library of Sir Thomas ag Ct 

15402-1617), founder of the Bridgewater Hou: 

ibrary; 44 classics in a box designed to carry. 


ne girst folio” of Shakespeare’s plays, printed in 
1623. ° - 


; ie, 


isan | 


holidays 


\ 


‘ 


- 


writing [Seville, 1502]. 
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sme ioah. he pais pel are considered to be among y 
nest in the country. we Hs Ff. 

The California History Hall, containing ¢ chi 
relating to the early issions, Spanish Colo 
life and the pioneers, is of particular interes 
visitors. aM) = 
her galieries are devoted to Indian culturiil 
the Southwest, which includes the significant \ 
liam Randolph Hearst collection of 221 Ina 
blankets of. the finest Indian weaves; South . 
Island material: Egyptology; Ethnology, and ae 
tional science exhibits. 2 | 


Mariners’ Museum is 


Poems of Robert Burns, Edgar Allan Poe, and 
Rudyard Kipling, in the handwriting of the 
authors, = 

Christopher Columbus’ ‘Book of Privileges 
granted to ‘him by King Ferdinand and Queen 
isabella of Spain as a reward for his discovery of 
the New World, with marginal notes in his hand- 


The “Richard King Portolano,’’ about 1502, one 
of the earliest maps showing 2 portion of the 
American continent, 

are Franklin’s Autobiography in his own 
handwriting. 

Dear by George III, written in 1782, disclaim- 
ing all responsibility for granting independence 
to the American colonies. 


Hispanic Society-of America 


eon 


*peopies, It provides also for the advancement 


“. rate buildings, was erected in 1906 from funds be- 
gueathed by John Herron to the Art Association of 


The Museum: and Library of The Hispanic So- 
ciety of America occupy two buildings in the no- 
table group in Broadway, between 155th and 156th 
Streets, New. York City, which New York owés to 
the public spirit and generosity of Archer! M. 
Huntington, president of the Society, which he. 
founded on May 18, 1904. The Main Building, which 
houses the museum and library, was formally 
opened in January, 1908, and the North Building, 
devoted to an exhibition of modern Spanish paint- 
ines, arts, and crafts, in November, 1930. 

The deed of foundation provides for the estab- 
lishment in the City of New York of a public 
library and museum. designed to be a link among 
the English, Spanish and Portuguese speaking 


of thee study of the Spanish and_ Portuguese 
languages, literature, art and history, for, the study 
of the countries wherein Spanish and Portuguese 
are or have been spoken languages. ‘ 

im furtherance of these aims a collection of 
paintings, manuscripts, maps and coins, and a 
library of about 40,000 books -was placed in the 
eharge of the Society in 1904. These varied 
collections have been increased and enriched so 
that, for example the library now contains 100,000 
volumes. 

The Society has issued about 600 volumes relat- 


ing to Spanish art, history, and literature. 


\ John Herron Ari Institute 


The John Herron Art Institute, of Indianapolis, 
Ind., including an art museum and school in sepa- 


Indianapolis. That association, organized in 1883 
continues to be the controlling and administrative 
organization, composed of officers, a board of di- 
vectors, and a membership of approximately 700 
persons. 3 < 

The collection contains more than 11,000 items, 
including loan or study material, and the following 
generic<classification suggests the scope: arms and 
armour, book arts, coins, costumes, drawings, 
furniture, glass; jewelry, lacquer, metal objects, 
paintings, pottery and porcelain, prints, rugs. 
sculpture, textiles and laces. 


Layton Art. Gallery 


_ Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. was organs 
ized, incorporated’ and endowed by Frederick 
Layton in 1881. Its permanent collection includes 
paintings by John Constable, George Romney, 
Jacob Ruysdael, Thomas Couture, Corot, Bastien- 
LePage, and such American artists as: Rembrandt 
Peele, Albert Bierstadt, Asher B. Durand, George 
Inness, Ralph ‘Blakelock, Thomas Moran, Warren 
Davis, Frederic Remington, Eastman Johnson, Ab- 
bott Thayer, and Hovsep Pushman, 


Los Angeles County Museum 


The Los Angeles County Museum, founded in 
1910, is owned and operated by the County of Los 
Angeles, Calif. The Museum’s permanent art col- 
lections include the Paul Rodman Mabury Col- 
lection of paintings by Titian, Tintoretto, Van 
Dyck, Lotto, Rubens, Corot, Courbet, Homer, Innes, 
and Ryder; the Preston Harrison Collection of 
Contemporary American and French paintings; the 
Mary D. Keeler Collection of paintings; the Anita 


~ M. Baldwin Collection of 17th century Dutch paint- 


ings, tapestries, porcelains,.and ancient arms, an 
‘the Bella Mabury Collection of English silver; The 
Balch Collection of-ancient glass; Old Masters in- 
cluding examples by Petrus Christus, Ter Borch, 
Dirk Bouts, Hans Holbein the Younger, Fredi, 
and the Master of the Legend of St, Ursula.- 

_ The world-famous collection of Rancho La Brea 
Pleistocene Fossils are housed in the science divi- 


sion of the Museum. The tar pits from which these 


fossils were taken may be seen at Hancock P. 
which is under the jurisdiction of the Sy 


The habitat group halls of African and North 


a 


of 18 feet, from the U. S. Steam Frigate “12 
caster’’ of 1858. 


canoes, dugouts, etc.; boats of reeds, skin» 
mane are shown: also lifeboats and) lifesaw 
craft. . 


variety; axes, pikes and swords; bronze and = 
cannon recovered by salvage operations and f 
other sources, and guns and revolvers form 
extensive group. \ 


paintings depict the world harbors of imports 
and almost every type of vessel. These subj 
a shown on marine china, coins, stamps | 
medals. 4 ; 


26,000 volumes on shipbuilding, navigation, voyd 
and exploration, naval history, merchant marz 
and other maritime subjects; a collection of ¢ 
25,000 photographs of sailing ships, steamboats | 
naval vessels; a collection of several thousand mm 
and charts; a group of ship papers, lines and p. 
of vessels, etc. 


aot epg ble a series of painted wooden funen 
ode 
found, from the tomb of the Theban. Prince Mel 


ship models, marine pictorial material, figurehes 
navigation instruments and memorabilia in| 
Western Hemisphere. It includes more than 
models ranging from bark canoes to large si} 
ship models, and working mechanical scale 
of ship propulsion mach 2 y 
figureheads show the art of the ship carver, 
masterpiece of which is en eagle with a wingspr} 
i 


ery. More than 704 
“i 


‘About 50 full size craft from various count 


Tools of the ship trades are displayed in w 
Several thousand lithographs, engravings | 


The Marine Library is composed of more t 


ie} 
*| 
Metropolitan Museum of At 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, in Cen 


Park, fronting on Fifth Ave., at 82nd St.. ink 
York City, contains 325,811 square feet of | 
hibition -floor space. a 


Among the important architectural elements 


the mastaba tomb erected about 4,400 years a ZC 
the cemetery at Sakkareh in Egypt for a Thi 
ee ay named Per-neb and re-erected here ih 
or: 


ginal form, with its painted scenes in low ré 
the Most remarkable of their kind’é 


Re of the XI dynasty (about 2000 B.C.) The col. 
tions also comprise Egyptian jewelry tc 
of the Princess Sit Hat-Hor Yunet, XII d a 
equaled only by the group in the Cairo Muse 

several fine colossal and heroic stone s 
of Queen Ss pss cca of the XVIII_ dyn 


winged bull, a winged lion, and \a numibe 
reliefs—the gift of John D. Rockefeller, Tee 
of J. Pierpont Margan—from the palace at WN: 
of Ashur-nasir-apal II, who reigned over Ass 
from 885 to 860 B. C.; a Greek statue, the” 
preserved of the early Attic ‘‘Apollos’’; Ron 
copies of two statues, the Diadoumenos and 
Amazon, by Polykleitos; Greek and Roman poi 
including four colossal Dipylon vases, three 
kraters—one in black-figure with the Return 
Hephaistos, two in red-figure with battle sq 
—and a sronp of Arretine ware; bronzes from 
8th century B. C. to the 3rd century A. D.: ¥ 
paintings from a villa at Boscoreale near Pomp 
a collection of ancient glass, one of the finest 
the world; Etruscan antiquities, including a bro 
chariot and three colossal terracottas—al. these 
ancient art alone. ? ’ : 
The Museum possesses a collection of Far B: 
ern art, various phases of which are world fa! 
from the standpoint both of ‘extent and qual 
The Chinese sculpture'group is the most ii 
unit. It »contains superb pieces ranging ‘ 
from thé Han dynasty (206 B.C,—A.D. 220) 
the Ming (1368-1644). Sculptures which shoule 
especially noted are the great Wei dynasty 
dated A. D. 533-543, a black marble stele of 
T’ang dynasty (undated)- and a,small wood fig 
dated A. D, 1282. A fe 
peat the most celebrated in the 
the Chou dynasty 1122-256 


presented by Edward S. Harkness; a colo: 


ae | | Me | 


elonging to the viceroy, Tuan Fang, and two 
St aitarpiéees of the Wei agnaaey (A, D. 
7 m_ the collection’ of Mrs. John. D. 
cefeller, Jr. The collection of paintings 
and Japanese, is still limited to a minor 
among the collections of the-world, although 
v fine examples are included. In ‘the field of 
O-called decorative arts the Museum is par- 
ly fortunate. A room of early Chinese pot- 
S one of the most brilliant exhibits in the Far 
m collection, and the later decorated porce- 
from a group which is surpassed nowhere. 
collection of Japanese and Korean pottery 
porcelain, while not so extensive, is well chosen 
i of fine quality. The Bishop Collection of 18th 
jades is too well known to need comment, 
se it should be noted that the Museum 
ses also a few early ceremonial jades. Re- 
there has been added an adequately repre- 
tive group of cloisonne. The collection of 
se textiles of the later periods is very rich. 
| Japanese textile collection is steadily gaining 
importance and size, aud these textiles with 
tollections of lacquers, color prints, and sword 
irds, demonstrate Japanese genius for design. 
Collection of Near Eastern art exemplifies 
lecorative arts of the Muhammadan countries. 
mber of Syrian mosque lamps and other pieces 
@nameledglass of the 13th and 14th centuries 
@mong the rarest and most precious objects. 
4th Century Iranian prayer niche of faience 
le is an outstanding exhibit. The Persian 
Indian manuscripts and’ miniature paintings, 
pluding those in the Alexander Smith Cochran 
lection, renresent some of the greatest names 
‘Persian calligraphy and painting from the 15th 
he 28th century. _The_ collection of rugs, en- 
a through the gift of James F. Ballard, is 
ally important, representing with character- 
& specimens the development of rug weaving in 
ent. Fine examples of pottery illustrate the 
pment of ceramic art in the Near East. The 
ed room from a Jaina temple represents the 
{ Of woodcarving in India. It is supplemented 
m extensive collection of Indian and Tibetan 
ity, Indian miniatures of all hools and 
ds, and some remarkable examples of early 
yh stone carving. 
collection of paintings, including oils, past- 
jand water colors, numbers over 2,500 and 
ents _credita! 7 the Italian, Spanish, Dutch, 
German, nch, English, and American 


Among the American artists of the past who 
B represented are Abbey, Alliston, Bingham, 
wkburn, Blakélock, Cassatt, Chase, Copely, 
omer, Inness, Martin, Morse, Mount, 
@Ryder, Sargent. Smibert, Stuart, Sully, 
abull, West, Whistler. The portraits of the 
4 tury are shown in the American Wing. 
mporary paintings, acquired chiefiy through 
established by George A. Hearn are shown 
Balcony of the Main Hall. 
‘European masterpieces include two Raph- 
@ large number of Rembrandts, and import- 
works by Bellini, Botticelli, Boucher, Bouts, 
el, Brouwer, Cézanne, Constable, Corot, Cour- 
Daumier, David, Degas, Delacroix, Diirer, Fra 
, Gainsborough, Giorgione, Goya, El Greco, 
Hals, Holbein, Ingres, Lawrence, Manet, 
, Memling, Monet, Poussin, Renoir, Rey- 
Ribera, Robert, Rubens, Sassetta, Tintoretto, 
il, Turner, Van dér Weyden, Van Dyck, Van 
Velazquez, Vermeer, Veronese, Watteau, and 
masters. 
scial collections of note include: the Benja- 
nh Altman Collection (notable Dutch 
lings, Renaissance decorative arts, id 
gs and ceramics); the Theodore M. Davis 
tion (notable for Italian paintings, Egyptian 
aities, and European and Oriental decorative 
; Michael Friedsam Collection (notable 
arly French and Netherlandish paintings and 
n and Oriental decorative arts); the H. O. 
neyer Collection- (notable for Nineteenth 
y French paintings, Oriental paintings and 
rative arts, and prints); the George Blumen- 
Collection (notable for paintings and decora- 
pe wicipunt Motgan Coliecton, ‘the eft of thé 
an Co on, 
es, Hes his.son, the late 
d is a priceless 
the 
the end 


e collection represents the supreme 
yzantine and mediaeval goldsmiths, 
aelers, and ivory carvers. A series of 6th cen- 
silver plates from. Cyprus, and Byzantine 

ally in the Svenogorodskoi Collection 


of the 


din. the Pierpo 
preter: by 
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Among the treasures of the Pierpont Morgan 
Collection are a set of Gothic tapestries picturing 
the seven Sacraments of the ‘Church; two sculp- 
tured groups, an Entombment and a Pieta from the 
famous Chateau de Biron in southwestern France; 
superb examples of the goldsmith’s craft, from the 
15th to the 18th century; a unique collection of 
snuff-boxes. vanity boxes, scent bottles, and 
dance programs, signed by famous jewelers of the 
18th century; and a large collection.of watches, 
representative of the work of the best craftsmen 
in Europe from the 16th to the 19th century. 

addition. to the material in the Pierpont 
Morgan Collection there are extensive collections of 
European arts—furniture, textiles, metalwork, 
ceramics, and glass—ranging from the mediaeval 
to the modern period, in other galleries of the 
Museum, Among the well-known mediaeval tapes- 
tries are the King Arthur, the Rose series, the 
Hector, and others. Sculpture, both European 
and American is also well represented. 

Another wing, the giit of Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
W. de Forest, is devoted to American decorative 
arts from the 17th through the first quarter of 
the 19th century. In rooms reconstructed in most 
cases with original woodwork, there have 
assembled furnituré, metalwork, ceramics, 
prints, and paintings to present the characte: 
background of our ancestors. The third floor 
rooms date from about 1640 through the first half 
of the 18th century; the second floom from the 


ass, 
tic 


second half of the 18th century to 1793; the first — 


fioor from the end of the 18th century through the 
first quarter of the 19th. Geographically the rooms 
range from New Hampshire to Virginia. : 
One of the most interesting, both architecturally. 
and historically, is the Assembly Room from the 
City Tavern, Alexandria, Va., where Washington 
attended in 1798 his last birthnight ball. e 


c 


south exterior wall of the wing is the facade of the © 


United States Branch Bank, formerly at what is 
now 30-32 Wall Street, built between 1822 and 1824: 
An addition to The American Wing containing the 
great hal from the old Van Rensselaer Manor 
House, at Albany, New York, and a room from 
Providence. Rhode Island, was completed in 1931. 

Two galleries, opened in 1934, display a com- 
prehensive collection of Pennsylvania German 


decorative eS of the 18th and 19th centuries, the » 


gift of Mrs. bert W. de Forest. 

In 1941 a further addition was made—a Pre- 
Revolutionary drawing room, the furnishings of 
which, once used in the Verplanck house in Wall 
Street, were given to the Museum by members of 
the Verplanck family. 

The collection of arms and armor is gréuped in 
three main divisions—Europe, the Near, East with 
the Malay Peninsula and- Netherland India, and 
Japan and China. The European objects, which in 
scope and quality rank with those in European na- 
tional collections, date mainly from 1400 to 1800. 

e Near Eastern section includes many note- 
worthy objects in the temporary exhibition at 50. 
East 70th Street, while types. which are instructive 


for comparison are available in the study collec- - 


tion. The Japanese section is the most compre- 
hensive outside Japan. 


The European collection is a representative one } 


from the technical, historical, and artistic stand- 
joints, including signed works of many of the 
t-known artist-armorers of Augsburg, Nurem- 
, and Milan, and over 450 objects with histori- 
cal associations. War equipment; an unusual series - 
of horse armor; enriched harnesses for tournament, 
procession, or court ceremonies; enriched arms 
used on state occasions or in the chase—all attest 
to the high degree of artistic conception and skill 
in execution achieved in hard metal. ong 
many noteworthy objects are the embossed casque 
signed by Philip de Negroli of Milan, the Michel~ 
arigelo_of armorers; the embossed shield of Henry, 
II of France; the richly etched and gilded armor 
for man: ahd horse, dated 1527, of Galiot de 
Genouilha r 
four harnésses, from the English Royal Armory 
at Greenwich, all having belonged | privileged 
nobles of Elizabeth’s reign, one of wh0m, George 
Clifford, third Earl of Cumberland, had been her, 
Champion; and the chiseled sword of Ambrogio 
di Spinola, famous commander-in-chief in the 
Netherlands. ¢ 
he collection of firearms is comprehensive, 
showing the development of the various mechan- 
isms, renee as Sess 2OR of enrichment both 
f barrel and stock. ‘ 
. The Japanese arms and armor cover the entire 
feudal era. of Japan from the 12th to the 19th 
< | 


\é 


Grand Master of Artillery of France; - 
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’ sculptured doorway from Moutiers-St. Jean. There 


yak +reeonstructed with original elements. from the 


| States. At that time the Southern Appalachian 
’ Region was the only gold mining area in this 
i oes After the Charlotte branch came the one 


- gh 7 ¥ 


; i i - f f s of t 
century, with many | primitive elements antedat rare Macdonald! Late oy f pee Me 


he eagle from t Lin sa) 
mene ONeas “Bustera ge been restored by Mrs. 8. B. Alexander and ts 


; Judes armor and = 
weapons from Turkey, CO Penis. "Here is a| as one of the museum’s choicest treasures. — 


roup of Turkish helmets, which date from the : y 
Eine when: Gongtantinopie” taken by the Tuts 12 Mount Vernon and the 
1453, cease e the easte: : = 
Empire and became the seat of the Ottoman oe of W ashington 
minion. Swords and daggers also form a note- 
worthy section. Outstanding are blades OF eras Mount Vernon, on the west shore of the Pot 

], hilts and blades set with precious al EH : 
presse stones, richly carved jade grips, and | tract of land in Northern Virginia which was 
pierced and sculptured steel hilts from the armory | jnajiy included in a _Toyal grant. made to 
of the last king of Tanjore. With the Near Eastern } Gyipepper, who, in 1674, granted five thor 
collection are exhibited rich krisses from the Malay | cores to, Nicholas Spencer and John Washing 
Peninsula and Netherlands India. The division between Spencer and Washington 

The Print Study Room makes available the} jopn Washington’s son Lawrence in ssessi 
public a collection of prints and illustrated books the Washington half in 1690. Later i beca mir 
representing the history of engraving, etching, property of Lawrence Washington’s son Augu 
woodcutting, and lithography. Here, for example, | the father of George Washin ton. ar | 
one may see large and important. groups of prints Lawrence Washington, elder ha ro 
by such famous artists as. the Master E. S.| George Washington, is said to have built oP 
Schongauer, Mantegna, Marcantonio, Diirer, Hol- inal house (1743) and renamed the plant 
bein, Rembrandt, Goya, Daumier, Delacroix, *Mer- | y¢ount Vernon, in honor of Admiral, ‘Vernon, t 
yon, Haden, and Whistler. The Prjnt Department | {hom he had served in the West Indies. 
yor started in’ 1917. It contains modern prints | Washington died in 1752 and two years lates 
from the Harris Brisbane Dick Collection, Rem- | title passed to George Washington. ; 
brandt'etchings from the H. O. Havemeyer Col- To Mount Vernon (1759) George Washi 
jection and that of George Coe Graves and Felix | took his wife, who was Martha Dandridge oo 
‘M. Warburg, engravings and woodcuts by Diirer} widow of Daniel Parke Custis, and pare, : 
from the collection of Junius S. Morgan, Ameri- | the life of 2 southern planter during a 
cana from that of Charles Allen Munn, the William | preceding the American Revolution. From M 
E. Baillie Collection of book plates, and primitive [ yernon he went forth to become Commande: 
woodcuts. from the James C. McGuire Collection.) Chief of_ the revolutionary forces, jand to ¥ 
The history of book illustration is shown in @| Vernon he returned (1783). At this t me 
‘special collection. : : 

The Cloisters in Fort Tryon Park is a branch 
of the Metropolitan Museum devoted to European 
mediaeval art. The collections include four cloisters 


ings can_ still be seen today, and much 


French Monasteries of Cuxa, St. Guilhem-le- ings Can, Sniture has been restored. tse 


Désert,/ Bonnefont and Trie. Among the other 
mediaeval monuments shown here are a Roma- 
nesque Chapel rebuilt with sections of the ruined 
church at Langon, a complete chapter house of the 
12th century from.Pontaut and a 13th century 


‘are besides, many statues, paintings and stained 
glass windows of the mediaeval period. One of the 
eat treasures of The Cloisters is the series of 
pestries depicting the Hunt of the Unicorn, 
which is considered the outstanding set of Gothic 
tapestries in this country. The site of The Clois- 
ters, the building and, in large part, the collections 
are the gift of John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
Md + 


plantation were left to General Washir 
nephew, Judge Bushrod Washington, 
bequeathed to his nephew John A. W 
whose son, John Augustine Washingotn, am 
last private owner of Mount Vernon. Two ht 
acres, including the Mansion and Tomb 
quired (1859) by the Mount Vernon Ladies’ A 
ciation of the Union, after both the gove’ nis 
of the United States and the Commonwealty 
Virginia had declined to purchase the estate, | 
Association, founded by Miss Ann Pamela © 
ningham of South Carolina, is the oldest pat 
association of women in America. It’ is in 
rated under, the laws of Virginia and holds M 
Vernon “in trust for the people of the Uw 
States.” | 


log 
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Minnesota Historical Society 


Incorporated and chartered by the first Min- 
nesota territorial legislature (Oct. 1849) the 
Minnesota Historical Society in St. Paul, Minn. has 
accumulated one of the largest and best historical 
libraries in the West, containing approximately 
250,000ebooks, pamphlets, and newspaper volumes. 
An important part of the library consists of ma- 
terials on Minnesota history—the most compre- 
hensive collection of its kind in existence. The 
library is strong in the general field of Americana, 
particularly in the subjects of the West, the North- 
west and Canada. It has also one of the largest 
collections of genealogical and biographical pub- 
lications in the United States; and_an extensive 
collection of material relating to the Scandinavians 
in the United States, which is supplemented by the 
special library of the Swedish Historical Society of 
America, on permanent jdeposit with the ‘state 
society. 

Also there are 20,000 bound volumes of Minne- 
sota and other newspapers in the society’s library, 
files extending from the first newspaper publishéd 
in the territory to the present. 


Mint Museum of Art 


The Mint Museum of Art, Charlotte, N. C., is a 
rebuilt structure, in Eastover Park. It was the first 
branch of the Philadelphia mint in the United 


The Mansion and grounds are open to Vis 
Seay, day during the year, including Sundays 

olidays. 

The Association is pledged to restore the’ Mar 
and its surroundings as far as possible 
appearance in Washington’s time, and to p! 


gepe avons: The income derived from the e 
ee of 25 cents maintains the estate. The 
ization consists of a Regent and Vice 
representing the various states, who serve 
remuneration. The regent is Mrs. Li 
Hanks. r 
General Washington wrote of Mount 
“No estate in the United States is more pleas: 
situated than this. It lies in a high, dry! 
healthy country,/ 300 miles by water from the 
and on one of the finest rivers in the wor. 
I can truly say I had rather be at Mount 
with a friend or two about me ‘than to be a 
at the seat of government by the officers 
and the representatives of every power in 


Museum ‘of the Amer 


Indian, Heye Foundatio 


The Museum of the American Indian, 
Foundation, at Broadway and 155th Street 
York City, forms one of the group of b 
which New York owes to the public spirit of / 
M. Huntington, who gave the site the m 
which was built at a cost of $250,000 and $1 
for equipment. The fireproof limestone edi: 
opened on Nov. 15, 1922- j { é 

The. Museum has more than .2,009,000 exl 
and can display but about one-quarter of th 
one time. The top floor is devoted to labora 
work and study rooms, which are open 
suitable conditions to students. .. Geo: 
Heye, who founded the Museum and tutn 

specimens, -is. 


in Dahlonega, Ga., and then the third branch, in 
New Orleans. ‘ 

_ The Museum has a promising beginning of a 
permanenp collection of art objects. A few of the 
paintings are listed as follows: ‘‘Mother_ an 
ch dq,” by Francesco Granacci; ‘“‘Queen Char- 
lotte,’’ by Allan Ramsay; ‘‘Woman in Black,’”’ by 
John W. Alexander; ‘‘Quiet Corner,’’ by John W. 
Alexander; ‘““‘The Golden Hour,” by, William Tt; 
“Stone House, Old Lyme, Conn.,’’ by Childe s< 
sam; “The Baptism of Virginia Dare,’’ by George 
ena pete eon by Fungai; ‘‘Madonna 
and | ani ‘wo. Saints’? by Rudolph Ghirlan- | to it near 1: y 
daio; “Spring,’’ by Bolton Jones, and a portrait of | ‘rector. ye 


f ; | 


™ 
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-museum’s sole aim is to gather and preserve 
Gents everything useful in illustrating and 
iduting the anthropology of the aborgines of 
} Western Hemisphere. Field work has been con- 
otly pursued in all parts of the New World. 
Publications and monographs are notable. 
. Huntington in 1925 gave to the Museum six 
S, near Pelham Bay Park. A modern storage 
d study museum building has been erected on the 
The library of the Museum, containing some 
00 volumes, complete serial runs of the im- 
ant periodical publications in its field, and 
ny thousands of pamphlets, is deposited at the 
_ building of Huntington Free Library and 
idinig Room, 9 Westchester Square, the Bronx, 


Museum of Natural History 


Museum of Natural History is connected 
the University of Oregon in Eugene, Ore. It 
Collections relating to geology, botany, zoology 
anthropology. 
chided in the Condon Museum of Geology is 
eriak from the John Day fossil beds in central 
gon; collections of minerals arranged accord- 

9 the ‘Dana classifications; am educational set 
ocks and minerals, given by the U. S. Geological 
Tvey; suites of fossils, both vertebrate and in- 
ttebrate, from various regions in the western 
tt of the American continent; a complete skele- 
@ of the saber-tooth tiger from the Rancho La 

near Los Angeles, Calif. 

@ Herbarium has mounted specimens from 
and the Pacific Northwest, with several 
and from the eastern states and the Philip- 


he University has about 5,000 -specimens of 
Mebrates available for study, among these are a 
+ collection of mounted Oregon birds. 


" Museum of Navajo Art 


Phe Museum of Navajo Art in Santa Fe, N. M., 
Ipies a site of ten acres in the foothills of the 
fre_de Cristo mountains, two miles from 

Fe Plaza. _ 

Ssigned as an interpretation in modern form of 

‘ajo ceremonial Hoghan, the building itself is 
egral background for the exhibition of sand 

as well as a repository. for the myths, 

t, poetry, sacred lore and objects connected 
Navajo religion. 

he purpose of the Museum is thus to perpetuate 

“the general public, for research students, and 

the Indians themselves, this great example of 

imitive people’s spiritual culture. 
traordinary beauty achieved by Navajo 
in is probably the most 


itings, 


what 


contribution to the art of the Americas. 
e Research Department, the Wheelwright 
‘ s include over 300 sand paintings tran- 
sd from the originals by various recorders on 
ent parts of the Navajo Reservation; music 
5 of approximately 2000 Navajo chants; 
mial objects, baskets, blankets and silver; 
ve rary of books and manuscripts 
art an4 religion. Comparative materia] 
and other countries is also represented 


Museum of New Mexico 


The Museum of New Mexico, a state institution, 
32 A Fe, N. M., has its headquarters in the 


Palace of the Governors, oldest public 
iding in the United States, built in 1610, on the 
wa of Santa Fe. 


f the Museum are almost entirely 
ae The Palace proper 


contains 
work of 


artists. t. 
d building, the Hall of Ethnology, was 
led in 1940, illustrating. the living Indian of 
. Southwest and his cultural attainments. 

Museum is also engaged in extension work, 
s developed branch museums in several oe 


- Mexico cities. The Museum er: 
# te Monuments, four of which contain ruins 


. Missions. 
anagement of the Museum is provided by 
O oper Research, a corporation 
the ‘direction of the Archaeological Institute 


\merica 
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Museum of Science and 
Industry 


The Museum of Science and Industry in Chicago, 
Ill. is housed in the restoged Fine Arts Building 
of the Columbian Expositién, and is one of the 
finest examples of classical architecture in the 
worid. The Museum was.founded by the late Julius 
Rosenwald, More than eight acres of exhibits are 
open to the public and the theme of the Museum is 
inscribed around the lofty, central dome: “Science 
Discerns the Laws of Nature; Industry Applies 
Them to the Needs of Man.” 

Stretching away from this central rotunda are 
exhibit pavilions, dedicated to physics, chemistry, 
power, fuels, metals, medicine, agriculture, trans- 
portation, the graphic arts and engineering con- 
struction. Hundréds of industrial organizations 
and scientific groups have cooperated in the 
installation of exhibits designed to show by lecture- 
demonstrations and operating machinery the 
scientific principles and production methods of 
industrial processes. 

Among the outstanding displays are an operating 
coal mine typical of Southern Illinois fields; the 
3,000 foot Museum and Santa Fe. electric railroad 
model, showing all the operating problems of a 
modern transcontinental system; and a print shop. 
An operating gray iron foundry is engaged in. mak- 
ing castings on, War orders. and the pouring of the 
molten metal may be seen each afternoon. A 
working model shows the complete process of re- 
fining oil; a transparent woman, full-sized, 
demonstrates the functions of the human body. 
The early days of the automobile industry are 
portrayed on ‘‘Yesterday’s Main Street.’? The old 
electric plant, the nickelodeon, the boxcar with its 
reinforcing rods, the cobbled streets, the store 
windows brave in the fashions of their time, give 
a clear picture of the atmosphere into which the 
automobile was born. : 

_A million-volt surge generator shows how light- 
ning strikes and splinters a large tree. The robot 
“‘Oscar’’ teaches the need for both ears. 


Museum of Texas History 


The Hall of State, erected in 1936 at a cost of 
$1,200.000 as & memorial to the founders of Texas, 
is the home of the Dallas (Tex.) Historical Society. 
A frieze around the Texas limestone walls records 
names distinguished in the history of the region. 

Murals are by J. O. Mahoney Jr. (South Texas 
Room), Arthur Neindorff (North Texas Room), 
Olin H. Travis, East, Texas Room). Tom Lea (West 
Texas Room), and Eugene Savage, Reveau Bassett, 
and Buck Winn Jr. (Hall of the Six Flags). — 

Statuary: Above the central entrance is the 
heroic statue of a Tejas warrior, by Allie Tennant. 
Pompeo Coppini made the figures of Travis, Rusk, 
Houston, Austin, Lamar, and Fannin in the Hall 
of the Heroes. A statue of a Cowboy, carved of 
wood by Dorothy Austin, is in the West Texas 
om. 


Museum of Vertebrate Zoology 
The Museum of Vertebrate Zoology is situated in 


the Life Sciences Building on the campus of the= 


University cf California, Berkeley, Calif. 


It was founded in 1908 and has been endowed by ~ 


Miss Annie M. Alexander as a repository for speci- 
mens and information relative to the higher verte- 
brate animals of the Pacific Coast region of North 
America. It is entirely devoted to research under- 
takings and does not have any exhibit halls. 
The particular groups of animals with which it 
is concerned are the mammals, birds, 
amphibians. The large and continually growing 
collection totalled in 1944, 233,520 catalogue entries. 


National Academy of Design 


The National Academy of Design, an organization 


of American Artists, was established in New York _ 


in 1825 and incorporated in 1828, to cultivate and 


eptiles and / 


extend the fine arts. The Academy’s first presi- 


dent, Samuel R. ee ee ee EY hie painter, was. 
entor of the telegraph. “ . 
vote Sacatemy maintains an annual exhibition 
of paintings, sculpture and engraving” which 
all artists may contribute, subject to Jury, At 
these exhibitions, various prizes are awarded. ° 


The Academy maintains a free art school, where 


anches of art are taught. The Henry 
Wr Ran pee Fund, for the purctiane of paintings 
to be represented in the various museums of 
country, is administered by the Academy. 


Pa 
National Academy of Sciences 


The National Academy of Sciences was. estab- 
i i y roved by President Abraham 
Ushed py eomen 3. 1863 The act of incorporation 
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specifies that ‘‘. . . the Academy shall, whenever 
called upon by any department of the Govern- 
ment, investigate, examine, experiment, and report 
upon any .subject of science or art, the actual 
expense of such investigations examinations, €X- 
periments, and reports to be paid from appropria- 
tions which may be made for the purpose, but the 
Academy shall receive no compensation whatever 
for any services to the Government of the United 
States.’’ 

The National Research’ Council was organized 


(1916) by the National Acadetey) Of corn re we 


Chester Dale include notable masterpieces_by 
toretto, El Greco, Reubens, Zurbaran, Boy 
Drouais and Chardin. 

coliection are works by 

Manet, Degas, Pe gwoeay | Uh 


In 1942, Joseph E. Widener gave the im 
Widener Collection in memory of his father, | 
A. B. Widener. The collection contains mores 
one hundred paintings, including fourte 
brandts, two Vermeers, seven Van Dycks, 
“Peast of the Gods,’’ Raphael’s “Small Ca 
Madonna.” The gift also includes outstas 
Renaissance and French sculpture and exe 
of the decorative arts. | 

In 1943, Lessing J. Rosenwald gave his: | 
brated collection of over 8,000 prints and dras 
containing superb impressions of the 
masters of the graphic arts. The print colle 
has also been supplemented by gifts of prints 5 
Miss Ellen T. Bullard, Miss Elisabeth Ache! S 
len Mrs. J. Watson Webb, and three ony; 

onors. 
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National Gallery -of Art 


The National Gallery of Art, situated on the area 
pounded by SeVenth Street, Constitution Avenue, 
Fourth Street, and Madison Drive on the Mall in 
Washington, D. C., was established by the Act of 
Congress of March 24, 1937, and inaugurated March 
17, 1941. The National Gallery is & bureau of the 
Smithsonian Institution. { 

The building, costing about -$15,000,000, was 
erected with funds given by the late Andrew W. 
Mellon. It was completed under the direction of 
Paul Mellon, Donald D. Shepard, and David K. E. 
Bruce, Trustees of The A. W. Mellon Educational 
and Charitable Trust. The architects were John 
Russell Pope and associates, Otto R. Eggers and 
Daniel Paul Higgins. Following the death of Mr. 
Pope the building was carried to completion by 
the associates. 

The building is one of the largest marble struc- 
tures in the world, 785 feet in length and built in 
a dignified and simple classicab style. The ex- 
terior walls are of rose-white marble. 

The central architectural feature of the Gallery 
is the rotunda, .covered with a coffered dome sup- 
ported by 24 columns of dark green marble. .The 
diameter of the rotunda and the height of the 
dome from the marble floor both measure 100 feet. 
Flanking the rotunda on either side are two long 
galleries for larger pieces of sculpture. At the end 
of each of these galleries is a garden court, with a 
eolonnade of 16 monoliths of Indiana limestone. 
In the center of each court has been instailed a 
lith Century fountain from the Park of Versailles. 

Jptiend of plants and flowers are rotated during 

e year. 

The style of the exhibition galleries is varied 
according to the type or school of art shown. 
Plaster walls with travertine trim are used for the 
early Italian rooms. Damask wall coverings with 
travertine trim are used for the later Italian 
paintings. Later Flemish and Dutch masters are 
shown against oak panelling. Eighteenth. Century 
French, English, and American paintings are shown 
against wood panelling painted in colors ranging 
from light ash green to white. 

The principal collections of art comprise over 900 
paintings and pieces of sculpture. In addition to 
providing the Laseeepe § Mr. Mellon also gave his 

ting of 126 paintings and 24 pieces 
of sculpture, the latter largely from the Dreyfus 
Collection. These pajntings cover the various 
Buropean schools from the 13th Century to the 
18th, and include such masterpieces as Raphael’s 
“Alba Madonna,” ‘‘The Niccolini-Cowper Ma- 
donna,’’ and ‘‘Saint George and the Dragon’’; Van 
Eyck’s “Apnunciation’’; Botticelli’s ‘‘Adoration of 
the Magi’” nine Rembranats, and three Vermeers. 
Twenty-one paintings in the Mellon Collection 
came from the famous Hermitage Gallery in 
Leningrad. I 

In giving the building and his collection for the 
National Gallery, Mellon expressed. the hope that 
others would contribute works of art of a similar 
standard of quality for the benefit of the public 
and as @ lasting contribution to the tural 
advancement of the Nation. 

The first great collection to come to the Gallery 
after Mellon’s death, was that of Samuel H. Kress 
of New York. This collection of Italian art, one 
of the most complete ever amassed by a single in- 
dividual, contains 375 paintings. and. 18 pieces of 
sculpture. Included in the Kress Collection are 
such masterpieces as ‘‘The Calling of Peter and 
Andrew” from Duccio’s ‘‘Maesta’’; a Madonna by 
Giotto, formerly in the Goldman Collection, and 
Giorgione’s ‘‘Adoration of the Shepherds,’’ from 
the collection of Viscount Allendale. Other famous 
paintings in the Kress Collection are Raphael’s 
portrait of Bindo Altoviti, and 9 pictures by 
Giovanni Bellini. | , / 

The Trustees of The A. W. Mellon Educational 
and Charitable Trust have also presented ‘to the 
Gallery 52 American paintings, including ‘the 


Lucas van Leyden, Mantegna, Meryon, Nai 
Piranesi, Raimondi, Rembrandt, Schong 


eq 
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mitted upon application for permission during 
hours the Gallery is open, except on Satum 
Sundays and legal holidays. z! 

Special tours of the Gallery’s Collectiom 
given daily, and lectures in the auditorium | 
a week. Free concerts lare given Sundays eves 
in the Garden Court. Groups of visitors Wis 
to have the service of a staff member for a to 
the building may make an appointment | 


in adyance. 
MELLON COLLECTION 
Paintings =i | 
American School—Copley, Savage. Stuart, Ty 


sina, Giov; Bellini, Botticelli, Cimabue, Dw 
Filippino Lippi, Masaccio; Masolino, BP 
Raphael, Titian, Verones iA 


Sculpture , 
French School—Clodion, Legros. awl 
Italian Schools—Agestino Duccio, A 
Desiderio da Settignano, Donatello, Gic 
Bologna, Laurana, Mino da Fiesole, Andrea | 
Robbia, Antonio Rossellino, Jacopo San 
Verrocchio. a 
KRESS COLLECTION OF\ITALIAN | 
Painting—Fra Angelico, Andrea del Sarto, E 
vinetti, Bartolommeo Veneto, Giovanni and Jz 
Bellini, Bordone, Botticelli, Canaletto, ©: 
Catena, Cima, Correggio, Cossa, Crivelli 


EY 
Filippino and Filippo Lippi, Pietro Longhi, 
tto, ini, M asco, M: 


Masolino, Moroni, Panini, Perugino, Piero | 
simo, Pintoricchio, Pontormo, Raphael, 
Rotari, Salviati, Sassetta, Sodoma, Tiepolo,: 
retto, Titian, Veronese, Verrocchio. = 
Sculpture—Amadeo, Benedetto da Maiano, 
tale, Desiderio da Settignano, Pietro Lo 
Mino da Fiesole, Andrea della Robbia, | Es 
Rossellino, Tino di Camaino, Verrocchio, V 
Bernini, Pilon, Coyseyox, Carpeaux. x 


1 WIDENER COLLECTION 
Paintings 


British School—Constable, Gainsborough, E 
ner, Raeburn, Reynolds, Rominey, Turner.: 


drea del Castagno} Benozzo Gozzoli,° Lo: 
Credi, Andrea Mantegna, G. B. Moroni, 
de’ Landi, Ambrogio de’ Predis; Raphae’ 
Spanish School—El Greco, Murillo. ~ 
French School—Corot, Manet, Degas, 


og = Sculpture =. 

ys a aa oat Falconet, Houdon, 
an Schools—Benedetto da Maiano, Ben- 
Cellini, Desiderio da Settignano, Donatello, 


anni Bologna, Mino da Fiesole, Luca della 
a, Rossellino, Jacopo Sansovino, 


The National select Ae Canada in Ottawa was 
inded in 1880 by the Marquis of Lorne, Governor- 
meral of Canada, and was organized in its 
Sent form under a Board of Trustees in 1913. 
‘Purposes are: to build up’ as representative a 
ection as possible of the art of all periods and 
sencourage and cultivate correct artistic taste 
Canadian public interest in the fine arts. 


Giova: Bellini, Botticelli, Piero di Co- 
Cariani, Sebastiano del Piombo, Montagna, 
Andrea del Sarto, Bronzino, Moroni, Vero- 
3), Titian, Tintoretto (3), Canaletto (4) Pa- 
Luca Giordano, Baldrighi; Netherlands and 
fman—van Scorel, Salmon van Ruysdael, van 
'Cappelle, Jan Lievens, Anthony More (2),- Jan 
Ost, Rubens, (2), Van Dyck (2), Snyders, 
mbrandt, Lucas Cranach the Elder, Bartel Be- 
Bartholomaus Bruyn. Spanish—El Greco, 
Murillo, Goya; Frenech—Poussin, Claude, 
Chardin, Perroneau, Corot (2), Millet, 
din, Cottet, Degas, Monet, Pissarro, Sisley, 
manne: British—14th Century Primitive, - Hans 
rth, Lely, Hogarth, Kneller, Ramsay, Reynolds 
Hoppner, Gainsborough (2), Morland, Crome 
mney, Lawrence, Beechey, Constable, Turn- 
(2), Bonington, Etty, Holman, Hunt, Millais, 
ightoh, Bran . McEvoy, John, “McTaggart, 
in, Lavery and others. 
he collection of Canadian painting, sculpture, 
mraphic arts is the most complete in existence. 
ié National Gallery is also entrusted with the 
the Canadian War Memorials Collection, 
sing over one thousand works, mainly by 
and British art 


a. 


leghel, Elsheimer, Goya, Claude, Watteau, 


gs Raphael, Bassano the Carracci, Tiepolo, 
Tl ru 
jumier, and Rowlandson. 


s . 

ational Geographic Society 
The National Geographic Society, of which Dr. 
rt Grosvenor is President, was founded in 

“for the increase and diffusion of geographic 
Owledge.”’ It played such an important role in 
ration and the advancement of science, and 
reted and illustrated geog- 
hat its membership exceeds 


to Amer- 
: collection of rare, ancient ceremonial 
Gan are now in the Library of Congress. 
Society has encouraged public interest in 
nal Parks and conservation. At a cost of 
10,000 it purchased and presented to the Govern- 
nt 2,239 acres of the finest giant sequoia and red 
ie pine within the Sequoia National Park. 
Be Seat Sie care ated of egy et 
z 0 : € a serie: 

onsuch Island; Bermuda, under 
Dr. William “Beebe: A world 
of 3,028 feet. was attained 


BSL ASPs 
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the Society and the United States Army 
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ea a 
Air Co jointly sent up from the Black Hills of 
South Dakota the Explorer, with a gag capaoity of 


000, cubic feet, the largest free balloon ever 
eng ee ie an ay eee of 60.613 

fs . ‘ ’ apt. . . evens (now 
Lt. Col., Ret.), and Capt. G. A. Anderson (nee 


700,000 cubic feet greater, to a 
1 tos seek: g record height of 


Prince of Wales, discoverin 
Eskimo ‘‘Thule Culture’ found in Alaska, con- 
firming that this culture spread eastward from 
Alaska, 

To study conditions in the photosphere, chromo- 
sphere, and corona of the sun durthge the eclipse 
of June 8, 1937, the Society, cooperating with 

e U. §. Navy, sent an expedition to Canton 


Island, on the air route from Hawaii to New- 


Zealand. 

Matthew W., Stirling, leader of the National Geo- 
graphic Society-Smithsonian Institution Archaeéo- 
logical Expedition to Vera Cruz, Mexico, Jan. 16, 
1939, discovered the oldest dated work of man in 
the Americas, a Mayan stela bearing a date equiva- 
lent to Noy. 4, 291 B. ©. In 1940, a second expedi- 
tion to Tabasco uncovered five colossal heads 
sculptured in stone. Each head weighed 15 tons or 
more. t 

In 1941, in Veracruz State, a cache of more than 
700 jade objects was found.» At the Tabasco site 
in 1943, numerous other jade objects were un- 
earthed, some carved from emerald green gem jade, 


the first jade of such high quality ever found in. 


the Americas. 

In_its work of est 4 geographic’ knowledge, 
the Society relies principally on its publication, the 
National Geographic Magazine. 

The Society has compiled-and distributed among 
its entire membership a series of maps of all 
continents and oceans and other major regions. 

The Headquarters of the National Geographic 
Society in Washington contains galleries for the 
exhibition of enlarged photographs taken by its 
specialists in all parts of the world. The Society 
maintains a geographic library, enriched with 
such collections as the Arctic and Antarctic litera- 
ture gathered by the late Maj. Gen. A. W. Greely. 

The Society has awarded the Hubbard Gold 
Medal to Peary, Amundsen, Gilbert, Shackleton, 
Stefansson, Bartlett, Byrd, Lindbergh, Andrews, 
Anne Morrow Lindbergh, Stevens, Anderson, and 
Ellsworth. It also. awarded special gold medals to 
Peary, Amundsen, Goethals, Eckener, Byfd, Amelia 
Earhart, and Thomas C. Poulter, and a gold medal 
to Floyd Bennett. 


National Statuary Hall 


The National Hall of Statuary, formerly the Hall 
of the United States House of Representatives, 
in the Capitol at Washington, was established by 
Congress July. 2, 18§4, and contains the following: 


Alabama — Gen. Joe Mississippi — Jefferson 
Davis 


Wheeler. : 
Arkansas—Uriah M. Missouri—Thomas H, 


Rose. Benton. : 
Arizona—John Camp- Nebraska — William 
bell Greenway. Jennings Bryan. 
California — Junipero|« New Hampshire—Dan- 
Serra. iel Webster. \ 
I ae — Roger ay, Jersey—Richard. 
ermans ockton. 
ane item aete une” York—Robert R. 
ney. vingston. 
Florida—John Gorrie, é — E 
5 ogereis Alexander H: jon "B'Vanees 
a Ohio—William Allen. 
ae Sere ie Oklahoma—Sequoyah. 
Illinois — Frances E. Pennsylvania — Robert 
Willard. Fulton. 
Indiana — Gen. Lew Rhode Island — Roger 
Wallace. Williams. 


South Dakota — Gen- 
eral Wm. Henry Harri- 
son Beadle. i i 


‘Towa—S. J. Kirkwood. 
Kansas — John J. 
Ingalls. 
Kentucky — Henry 


lay. C. Calhoun. 
Le Louisiana—Huey Pierce Tennessee — John 
Ong. evier. 
enue — Hannibal Texas—Sam | Houston. 
tee Vermont—-Ethan Allen. 
Ce te ee _Nirsinia — Robert E. 
Massachusetts —| Lee. 2 let 
el. Adams. , . * West Virginia—Franc 
Soffichigan—Lewis Cass. | H. Pierpont. 


Minnesota—Henry. M. 


Wisconsin—Robert M. 
Rice. wine . 


LaFollette. 


South Carolina—John © 
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Ye pa ee cee A ee CATES 
* LOCATIONS OF STATUES OTHER THAN 
Y¥ HALL 


, IN STATUARY HA 
ll of Columns (Street Floor, House 
obi ts -J. LL. ng Cur . Arkansas— 
California—Thomas Starr King. 
Shields. 


Winthrop. 
sissippi—James 3 
Blair. Nebraska—J. Sterling Morton. 
—Philip Kearny. Carolina—Charles_ B. 
AyeoeK.. ag eae Collamer. West Vir- 
mia—John HE. Kenna. 
Ges the Rotunda are: Ohio—James A. Garfield. 
Tennessee—Andrew Jackson. Virginia—George 
ington. 2 
wee the Small Vestibule North of Statuary Hal. 
are: New York—George Clinton. Pennsylvania— 
J. P. G. Muhlenberg. Texas—Stephen F. Austin 

In the Vestibule Fronting the old Supreme Court 
Room are: New Hampshire—John Stark. Rhode 
Island—Nathanael Greene. 

In the Senate Connection are: Delaware—John 
M. Clayton. Georgia—Dr. Crawford |W. Long. 
Kentucky—Ephraim McDowell. Maryland—John 

on. ~- i 
Mae the House Connection are: Connecticut— 
Jonathan Trumbull. Maine—William King. South 
Carolina—Wade Hampton. Oklahoma—Will Rog- 
ers. Wisconsin—James Marquette. 


William Rockhill Nelson Gallery 


and Atkins Museum 


The William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art and 
Mary Atkins Museum of Fine Arts is in Kansas 
Gity, Mo. The building, which was opened (1933) 
is in the modern classical tradition. The fields of 
art represented in the collection include painting, 
sculpture, decorative arts, textiles, tapestries, 
period rooms, ceramics, etc. All periods, from pre- 
classical to modern times, are included. European 
and American art are represented, and as well 
there is an extensive Oriental collection, whith 
includes Far-Eastern and Near-Eastern art. 


New England Museum of 
Natural History 


The New England Museum of Natural History. 
founded in 1830 by the Boston Society of Natura’ 
History in Boston, Mass., maintains valuable 
specimens of birds, mammals, reptiles, fishes, 
plants, rocks and minerals from the New England 
states. 2 

The Museum’s library has, one of the country’s 
most complete nature libraries. 


The educational work covers an extensive field. 


Free motion pictures are given Saturdays and Sun- 


days during the winter season, and by appointment 
to elasses .of school children, for whom guide 
service is also provided. 


Newark, N. J. Museum 


The Newark Museum, dedicated to art, science. 
education and industry, is in Newark, N. J. 

The Museum, given to the city by Louis Bam- 
berger, owns one of the outstanding collections of 
Tibetan art and ethnology in this country. Among 
its other important possessions are Japanese net- 
sukes and other Oriental art objects; a repre- 


_ sentative collection of American paintings and 


1804, has occupied since 1908 


sculpture acquired gradually and with discrim- 
ination from the time of its founding, including 
contemporary works and aero some 6,000 
coins see reemiative of all nations; 200 moving 
models showing the art and science of mechanics. 
The collections of the Science Department cover the 
melds of astronomy, the earth sciences, biology 
and man. 


_ New York Historical Society 


New York Historical Society, founded in 
the building in 
Genjral Park West between 76th and 77th Streets, 
in New York City. The Society maintains a 
library, museum and gallery of art. The library 
contains 300,000 volumes and large collections of 
pamphlets, newspapers, prints, maps and manu- 
seripts, all relating to American history. 

The first newspaper printed in New York City 
was the New York Gazette, established in 1725 by 
William Bradford, the first printer in the Colony 
ae ee The society’s file of this paper begins 
w ; 

Here are to be found, also, a complete file of 
New York City. Directories from the first one 

Tinted ‘In 1786; an unusual collection of genea- 
dgical. material; and an excellent local history 


Ny 


\ 


The 


Gan Sr 


riColden Papers, | 
and Cadwallade Co: are a1 


ossession of c ere) | 
" Also of importance are the original articles _ 
Burgoyne’s surrender; an orderly book record | 
Nathan Hale’s execution; fi 
Charles II to Edmund Andros, 
him to take over New Netherland from the D 
Governor; Lord Cornbury’s Charter to the) 
of New York; the correspondence of the Americ 
Fur Co. with its Western posts; and the mang 
scripts of Henry O’Reilly relating to the telegrape 
The old New York prints cover the period frc 
the earliest View of the City, publishe 
modern times, and includes the Burgis View 
the City, 1717, of which only one ot “aa 
known; the Maverick View of Wall Street, ( 
1834, and the Tiebout Engraving of the City Hal 
on Wall Street. j ae | 
The maps include the James Lyne survey of ti 
city in 1731, published by William Bradford—ti 
first engraved map of the city published—one 
three known copies; the Dyckinck plan of 17 
the Ratzer map of 1767, and the Commissioner 
map of 1811. \ = | 
Of local relics the Beekman family coach, ust 
before the Revolutionary War, in this city, may / 
mentioned, as well as the remains of the famox 
equestrian ‘statue of King George |III, and ~ 
statue of William Pitt (the Earl of Chathar 
champion of the American cause in Parliameri 
the original furniture of Federal Hall, whe 
‘Washington was inaugurated first President. 
an almost complete collection of the John Roge 
plaster groups with many of the original bronze 
A collection of European and American folk ar® 
numbering 15,000 objects, was recently acquire 
The Gallery of Art now numbers. more than 1 
paintings, including old masters. Over 900 of t® 
paintings are American portraits by such artis 
as Charles Willson Peale, Gilbert Stuart, Jolb) 
Wollaston, Benjamin West, Asher B. Durand, Joi 
Wesley Jarvis, and many others. | 
The Society also possesses the original wat 
color drawings made by John James Audubon fi 
his “Birds of America’’——460 beautifully execut 
pictures. at 
More than a dozen carriages of the 19th centu 
which were formerly used in New York City 
exhibited here, as are relics of the old Volunte; 
Fire Department. i 
The Port of New York Gallery is given over 
the maritime history of New York and is fit | 
the style of a sailing vessel, fromthe ‘‘cabin’ of 


seen as it app c 
The Naval History collection is 


gathering of relics, manuscripts, books 


and 
geome to the American Navy from 1775 to mode® 
mes. x 
Recent additions are the Eugene H. Poole ce 


lection of relics, manuscrips, prints and 
relating to Capt. James Laurence of!the War, 
1812, and the Piere MacDonald collection of< 

photographs of well known men. ¢ 


The Oriental Institute 
The Oriental Institute of the University of 


Palestine, 
Persian Gulf. 5 3 
The Institute operates from \its American hi 

quarters at the University of Chicago, whe 

ee ene® recitiend oa the inves ; | 

suspense during the war. ie a i if 
have contributed to # 


Iraq, 


a8 ee ; Le See i 
archaeological background of Stone A man 
the Near East. The Institute’s prehistoric sur 
has traced pleistocene man’s successive flint wo 
shops on the banks of»the Nile and along the 
Sea, and uncovered evidence of een savann 
and lakes in North Africa passing through 
period of slow desiccation to become vast deser 
The story of the earliest potters and metal work 
has been unfolded at Megiddo, Palestine; 4 
Asmar and Khafajah, Iraq; Alishar, Anatolia; ¢ 
Persepolis, Iran. From Tell al-Judaidah in 
Syria has come a hoard of cast copper statu 
carrying the beginnings of competent mets 
farther back ‘to man’s career than had heretos 
been supposed. The’discovery of early. Sumat 
Ces statuettes in Iraq has brought about ‘a rei 
4 a") aha 


Roles ; 4 


of all former valuations of pre-Greek art. 
vations of the palaces of the Assyrian em- 
Sargon It at Khorsabad and of the Persian 
y 8 at Persepolis havé contributed to the 
Of late preGreek oriental monarchies. 
1a records, coins, and thousands of clay 
ablets at. ‘sepolis provide data for rewriting the 
ory of Achaemenid life and times. 
We exhibition halls in the Institute head uar- 
contain representative collections of objects 
the field, featuring among them a 40-ton 
an-headed winged bull from Khorsabad, a 16- 
jot statue of Tutaeukhamon from Egypt and a 
in-ton bull’s head from Persepolis. 


eabody Museum of Archae- 
_ ology and Ethnology . 


Peabody Museurh of Archaeology and Eth- 
0 at Haryard University, Cambridge, Mass., 

S founded in 1866 by George Peabody. It is 
charge of a Director and Faculty responsible 

the President and Fellows of Harvard University. 
he Museum works in the closest cooperation with 
Department of Anthropology of Harvard and 
MOBt Of the research of these two Divisions is 

ntly determined. 
‘Since its founding, more than 450 expeditions 
ave been sent to every continent. resulting, with 

l@ addition of important gifts and purchases, in 

@ building up of one of the most comprehensive 
best balanced collections of Ethnology, Arch- 
Sology and Physical Anthropology in the world. 
The first scientific studies of Mayan archaeology 

@ Made under its direction and its collections 
ym this area, and from Middle America generally. 

‘among the finest in existence. Its collections 
Old World archaeology, typologicaily arranged, 
mot equalled in the Ney World. In Ethnology. 
Material from the Pacific Islands, secured in 
through the vision of Alexander Agassiz, is 
rtant, and the Museum is also rich in material 
enting the native tribes of Africa, of South 
rica and of the Plains and Northwest Coast 
Gdians of North America, where some of the’ ob- 

date from the Lewis & Clarke expedition of 
06. The archaeology of the southwestern United 
BS, including the Pueblo Indian area, is also 
gly represented. - 

e Library, with its 60,000 books and pamphlets, 
overs the entire field of Anthropology. It includes 
Mt the anthropological journal and other proceed- 
fS and reports of anthropological societies and 
bums throughout the world. 


~~ 


es body Museum of Natural 
History 


Phe Peabody Museum of Natural History, 

Wale University, New Haven, Conn., founded in 

6 George Peabody, is primarily intended for 

in teaching and research in connection with the 

ific departments of the University, but it also 

exhibition halls designed~to interest and in- 
the general public. 

‘collection in Vertebrate Paleontology, built 

DJ of. O. C. Marsh, Peabody’s. nephew, is 

ne of the greatest in the world; and it has ex- 

Ye collections in Zoology, Invertebrate Pa- 

0 Mineralogy, and Archeology. Connected 

h the Museum is the Bingham Oceanographic 

ratory, with large collections of deep-sea fishes 

d invertebrates. The Museum also has a library 
me 50,000 volumes. 

e exhibits on the first floor present a survey 

animal kingdom, and are arranged to show 

@ upward progress of life from invertebrates to 

The Hall of Invertebrate Paleontology con- 

two series of exhibitsy one arranged to show 

geologic history of life and one to show 

3 weiniionshi s. Prominent in this hall are 

evolutionary series from the Schuchert Brachi- 

d Collection, one of the most valuable in any 

fuseum; an exhibit to show the nature of fossils 

te demonstrate how Sabraote war ay. ree | 


‘onments.. 
» Great Hall, occupying the central portion 
building through two stories, houses mounted 


tons of. dinosaurs, collected in the West by 

Marsh. Most striking of these is the great 

pod. Brontosaurus, 70 feet long and 16 feet 

. Here also is a group of huge frilled and 

ed skulls of the ceratopsian dinosaurs, and a 

tion of the armored dinosaur Monoclopius; 

' skeletons of the toothed birds that lived 

! Cretaceous time; rare winged reptiles; 

ot Cretaceous fish, Portheus. On the 

there is 1o 8 of construction an 

mural a Hebi ing the progress of life 
“the geologic ages. ~ 

fi vot Mammals contain representatives 
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of the fossil and living animals of man 
y of the 
ok lak shoving +n, on the south wall & series 
e@ mo i 
mt als of the ‘Several st characteristic mam 
is the series of horse skulls and 
assembled by Prof, Mars r ry 
of Evolution. arsh to support the Theory 
ompleting the circuit of the first floor are the 
Hall of Ethnology, showing the culture of primitive 
peuples, as exemplified by the Plains Indians; the 
Hall of Technology, showing the process of manu- 
facture among various peoples of such objects as 
boats, musical instruments, baskets; ete.; and a 
third hall with displays of pottery, etc., from 
famous South American sites; also’ exhibits to 
show adaptation to environment in the ‘South 

Seas and in the Far North. 


Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts 


The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
Philadelphia, is the oldest art institution in the 
United States, founded in 1805, though the be- 
ginnings go back to 1791, Through its history, it 
has endeavored to carry out the original purpose 
of its founders—‘‘to promote the cultivation of the 
Fine Arts in the United States of America’’ by 

assisting the Studies and exciting the efforts of 
Artists gradually to unfold, enlighten and invigor- 
ate the Talents of our Countrymen.”’ 

Although in the early years many works of art 
were brought from Europe, the Academy has con- 
Sistently endeavored to encourage native American 
Art. Each winter “‘The Annual Exhibition of 
Painting and Sculpture,’’ always of first importance 
in American art life, has been presented. By gift, 
bequest, and purchase the Academy possesses and 
exhibits a representative cross section of Ameri- 
can art, from its famous Perales, Stuarts and Sullys, 
through Eakins, Homer and Chase, up to the 
contemporary artists of national importance such 
as Burchfield, Watkins and Sloan. ; 

The Academy has Sc ng examples of the 
English, Dutch and French schools of painting, 
The print collection is one of the finest in the 
United States. 


Philadelphia Museum of Art 


The collections of the Philadelphia Museum of 
Art embrace the arts of Europe and Asia since 
the beginning of the Christian era, and of America 
from the time of European colonization. The art 
of ancient and primitive peoples, East and West, is 


shown in Philadelphia at the University Museum, 


34th and Spruce Streets. 

On the second floor of the Museum is shown a 
display collection of the history of art,’ including 
many of the finest works, arranged in the general 
order of artistic evolution. On the first floor, 
beside galleries for transient exhibitions, are 
specialized coHections of paintings and prints, as 
well as of ceramics, glass, textiles, furniture and 
other objects of spegial interest to the craftsman 
designer, manufacturer, amateur and student o: 
single arts and crafts. ‘et 

One enters from the east the stair hall, domi- 
nated by St. Gauden’s bronze figure of Diana; from 
the west, a foyer installed with works of French 
XVIII century sculpture, given in memory of Ed- 
ward T. Stotesbury. On the staircase here is the 
tapestry, woven from Boucher’s design, for the 
Prince’s Chamber of the Hétel de Soubise in Paris. 

South of the stair hall is a Romanesque Cloister 
of the XI century from Saint-Genis de Fontaines 
on the northeast border of Spain. Adjoining, 
through two Romanesque doors, are units contain- 
ing mediaeval glass, notably ee rondels from 
the French royal abbey of Saint Denis, about 1250. 
The Romanesque Hall includes a portal from 
Abbey of Saint Laurent (Niévre), XII century 
suit of tournament armor here, formerly in the Im- 
perial Collection at Vienna, was made by Lorenz 
Colman at Augsburg, about 1500. 7 

The French Gothic chapel of the XIV century 


the | 
A 


from the Commanderie d’Aumoniére at Pierrecourt ~ 


(Haute Sadne) has an altar from the Church of the 
Templars at Norroy-sur-Vair (Vosges), abeut 1400. 
and is installed with fine examples of glass, sculp- 
ture, and devotional objects. A French Gothi¢ 
room of ‘the XV century from near Le Mans 


(Sarthe) contains carved furniture formerly in the 


Figdov Collection in Vienna. 

From the. Gothic Hall open five French Gothic 
doorways of the XIII to XV centuries, leading to 
Italian Gothic rooms from Florence and Venice, 
and to the collection of English Gothic woodwork. 

North of the stair hall are the sections devoted 
to Renaissance and modern art, successively in 
Italy,.in Spain and Germany, in Flanders and Hol- 
land, in France, in England and in America. 
Galleries devoted to these countries are flanked ‘on 
either side by antique rooms of corresponding 
period. Conspicuous among the Renaissance objects 
from Italy and France are the sculptures and carv- 
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Ce ee 
ings in marble, bronze and wood from the Foulc, 
collection Peete by the Museum, including 2 
Virgin and Child by, Desiderio, an Adoring Virgin | 
by Luca della Robbia and numerous XV century 
bronzes. Among the architectural units are ele- 
ments from the Picolomini Palace in Siena, from 
Santa Maria del Popolo in/Rome, and from the 
Chateau de Pagny, including its’ choir screen and 
‘the sculptured Virgin of Pagny. 
Beginning with the Dutch School there are 
ay paintings from the collections given by Wiiliam L. 
: Elkins and George W. Elkins, including aiso French, 
English and American works. Particularly inter- 
esting is the series of French rooms of the Louis 
XIV, XV and XVI periods, including especially the 
collection of French decorative art bequeathed by 
Mrs. A, Hamilton Rice. The north wing has at 
i either side suites of antique English and American 
= _ rooms, several of the former being hung with the 
British paintings bequeathed by John H. Mc- 


The south wing of the Museum is devoted to 
oriental art, beginning with the Near Kast, where 
the installation includes the carpets of the Joseph 
Lees Williams Memorial Collection. From Sa- 


classical, mediaeval, and Renaissance 
fields of science, So seelG liturgy, theology, 


commencing with an important collection of ba 
from the press of the first English printer, W in 
pra (1475-1491), through the nineteenth | 4 
jury. ‘ iit 

Among the early printed books are the Bibl 
Latin, Mainz Johann Gutenberg, ca. 1455. Prin 
on Vellum, 2 volumes. The so-called “‘Gutenh 
Bible” is the first printed Bible and the first” 
of any considerable size to have been printec 
Europe. This Bible must have been printed bess 
24 August 1956, on which-day the. Tubricator off 
copy|now in the Bibliotheque Nationale in Pe 
completed his work. As the copy in the Mazz 
Library was the first to attract general inter 
this Bible has been known as the “‘Mazarin Bibs 

The Bible, in Italian, Vindelinus de Spira, 14% 
Printed on vellum. Two volumes. The first B 
to appear in Italian. The translator was Nice 
Malermi, a Venetian, and the Bible is someti 
spoken of as the ‘Malermi_ Bible.’ The pres 
copy is extremely fine, being brnamented\ ¥ 
splendid illuminations,. the work of a Vener 
miniaturist. This Italian Bible is considers 
rarer than the somewhat more famous ‘Guten 
Bible.’ Only five complete copies are known; | 
one is the only copy in America. 

The Bible, in Hebrew. Soncino, Joshua Sale 
ben Israel, 1488—The first edition of the Hek! 
Bible. i.e. Old Testament. It is the only cop: 
America. Although portions of it had appem 
prior to this edition, the whole of the Old 
ment here appears in print for the first time. 

Costume. Collection of books and prints, Tee 
ducing and detailing costumes of all ages. 

ape ERS le including metal bookcovers, f 
the Eighth to the Twentieth Century. 4 


many works of the Graeco-Buddhist, Buddhist and 
Hindu periods. The section devoted to the art 

of China surrounds a large palace hall of the Ming 
period, ‘and includes as other major units a stone 
tomb chamber of the T’ang dynasty, a Ming temple 

i interior with carved ceiling! and a Chinese scholar’s 
study in lacquer of the reign of K’ang Hsi. The 
‘yes collection of Chinese sculpture, paintings, prints 
ah _ and ceramics is extensive. The installation includes 
notable archave bronzes lent by the Holmes Foun- 

dation, and palace crystals and porcelains from 


po » 
schools, by such masters as Van Eyck, Van der 
Weyden, Masoline, Antonello da Mess Botticelli, 


etc. 

‘A collection founded by Auna H. Wilstach in- 
cludes especially Italian and Spanish baroque 
paintings, characteristic works by many Dutch 
masters, English XVIII century portraits and land- 
scapes, American paintings by Whistler, Sargent, 
Inness and Mary Cassatt, and a French XIX 
century group crowned by Cézanne’s Grandes Baig- 
neuseés. } 

“A large group of French paintings from. the 
Chester Dale Collection was put on exhibit in 1944. 

The A. Galiahn Collection is devoted to 
twentieth-century painting, chiefly French and 
‘American, with masterpieces of Picasso, Leger and 
many others. : 


Original drawings by European artists from | 
Fourteenth to the Nineteenth Century. me} 


Etchings by Rembrandt, includi jes 
noe ngs y b: including examples} 


1 : 
well as in later states. The finest and most ¢¢ 
plete collection in the country. ets 

English and other Mezzotints, from the™ 
mezzotint by yon Siegen (ca. 1609—ca. 1 
through the artists of the Nineteenth Century, | 
collection numbers over 2000 items. | 

By will of.J. P. Morgan, who died in 
1943, the paintings. and jvorks of art whiehf 
previously had lent to the library, were given = 


Ringling Museum of Ari 
The John and Mable Ringling Museum of Ar 
Sarasota, Fla., was established by the Iai gt 
Ringling. The museum and its arb col t 
valued at between $30,000,000 and $40,000,000, 4 
his adjoining palatial home, was left to th 
a fee popes As the Peer es 

as @ title upon the, 

gin of his estate. fe : \ a 
e more than 700 original paintings—there 
no reproductions in the calleky-<wete, collect 
the circus magnate during a period of 35’y j 


Pierpont Morgan Library 


The Pierpont Morgan Library, 29-33 E. 36th 
_ St., New York City, consists of collections formed 
by the late J. P. Morgan, with additions made by 

jhis late son and namesake. , 

The facilities are available to all students pur- 
_ suing study or research in/ the fields covered by 
i the various collections in the Library. 
- ‘Chief collectiéns include: 

} Exhibition Room—Principal Collections in’ the 
Library—Assyrian and Babylenian Seals, Cylinders, 
and Cuneiform Tablets. 5 

_ Egyptian, Greek, and other Papyri. Mediaeval 
and Renaissance Manuscripts from the Sixth to 
the Sixteenth Century. 

The collection of over 800 volumes is especially 
notable for its illuminated manuscripts, as well as 
for those of particular, interest for their textual 
content. | 3 

Among these are the Four Gospels, in Latin, 
French, 9th Century. The entire text is written 
in letters of burnished gold on vellum of varying 

| \shades of purple. There are lectionaries, psalters, 
oissals and breviaries. A description of animals 
in Persian, dates from the 13th”Century. A copy 
of Aesop’s Fables in Greek, was done in Italy in the 
llth Century. A manuscript, illuminated,'of Frois- 
sart’s chronicles, is in French, 15th Century. Hours 
of the Virgin manuscripts and those of the Four 
Gospels abound in the collection. A set of 35 
Italian plasing cards, 15th Century, illustrates the 
wens Me Tarocco. 

uthors’ Autograph -Manuscripts, rinc! . 

English, American, French, and Italian. " anehey 

Autograph letters and documents of Western 
Huropean and American, historical and_ literary 
personages, artists, and others, dating from the! 
Bleyenth to the Twentieth Century. 

“Printed books dating from the inception of 
} i 


They include one of the world’s outstanding 
hibits of the works of Peter Paul Rubens 
among other immortals represented are Rembri 
Raphael, Titian, Tintoretto, Paolo Veronese, 
Dyck, Fra Bartolommeo, Frans Hals, Andrea 
Bar Frans Snyders, Murillo,- Velasquez and 
‘The museum, built around three sides of a t 
courtyard, ‘with the open. end Solvents ras 
Bay, is recognized as one of the continent’s ar 
tectural gems. Huyndreds of antique colun 
marble statues, arches and doorways were bro. 
from Europe and incorporated in the struct 
gaa erwin: comes ie opened to the p 
i F more , lo 
pT ¥ an 100,000 aay 


Rochester Museum of Art 
The Rochester Mi } and. Scies 
Rochester, N. Y., tr soap Weeds Aa suceeata : 
lete collections which, step by, step and 
by es would illustrate the Eehoul: cl 


y of Rochester. acleetis ‘of n 
motion pictures, models Ba Sceue ae 
4 c? 


P's 


{ 


\ 


adustrial Science, Natural Science, Social Science 
d Education. 

| The Commission has authorized the museum to 
mblish original articles covering the fields ‘oi 
esearch, general guides to the museum and tc 
‘Scientific subjects, and special monographs. 


ontain a collection of several thousand exhibits 
im all parts of the Orient and from interesting 
Centers of ancient civilizations. 
» The exhibits consist of Egyptian mummies of 
man beings, animals, and birds; statuary, 
elry, utensils, clothing, works of art of van- 
ea races, and an extensive collection of coptic 
iles. 
|The Museum also contains the only full-sized, 
reproduction of an ancient Egyptian rock 
to be seen in -America—such.a tomb as one 
ig the sandstone cliffs on the west bank of the 
Upper Nile. 
_ Zhe coiléction contains models of the Great Pyra- 
King Tutankhamen’s tomb, and other objects 
historical importance. 


+f 
' . San Diego Museum 


Founded and operated by the San Diego Society 
Natural History, which is the oldest scientific 
Organization in southern California (incorporated 
874), the San Diego Natural History Museum oc- 
€s a modern fireproof building in centrally lo- 
¢ Balboa Park, San Diego, Calif. The Museum 
eo by private subscription and opened 
1 


"Public ‘exhibits occupy three floors 220 feet long 
amd include up-to-date habitat groups and manu- 
: operated displays of a type designed to arouse 
wopular interest. The Museum is devoted to the 


“in addition to the public exhibits, there are, in 
Well-eauipped working laboratories, some 750,000 
‘Scientifically prepared study specimens, many of 

fem collected on the Museum’s field expeditions, 
| ich are used for the advancement.of knowledge 
their curators, by research workers, and by 
rious Governmental bureaus. 
“Im March, 1943, the U. S. Navy took possession 
the Museum as a supplementary hospital. Offices 

id research departments have remained in the 
juilding, but public exhibits haye been removed 
itil after the war. ‘ 


Francisco Museum of Art 


San Francisco Museum of Art, San Fran- 
Calif., was opened in January, 1935, in 
War Memorial. It contains 14 galleries and is 
ored by the San Francisco Art Association 
is supported by private contributions. The 
eum owns large collections of prints and draw- 
, principally modern European and American; 
ections of paintings by contemporary Western 
s, also contemporary European and Eastern 
merican, and Latin American, especially Mexican. 
exhibitions, even those from Permanent 
section are changing. Each gallery changes 
the average of once each month. Review of 
contemporary moxemerits Seat ed oy a 
* an historic show building - 
oh iba hase of modern art is presented. 


0. 


e, etc. 
‘francisco in addition exhi 
Meee ettat im Hafele 
t ins Le 
to ali ‘American artists, with prizes, eld 
ch year. for paining ae ete ceepee tee 
gs, water colors an ypaste oa ek 


: Latin Am 
Mae end related activitios. 


‘was built as a 


Smithsonian Institution 


+The Smithsonian Institution in Washington, 
D. C., was established by statute (1846) whder the 
terms of the will of James Smithson, an English« 
man, who bequeathed his fortune (1826) to the 
United States to found an institution for the ‘“im- 
crease and diffusion of knowledge among men.’ 
The Institution throughout its history has con- , 
ducted and encouraged important scientific Te. 
searches, explorations, and investigations, and its 
Secretaries—Joseph Henry, Spencer F, Baird, S. 
P. Langley, Charles D. Walcott and C. G. Abbot— 
have contributed largely to ithe advancement of 
knowledge. 
The Smithsonian issues 13 series of scientific 
publications which are distributed free to libraries, 
learned societies, and educational institutions 
throughout the world. It also maintains a library 
of 900,000 volumes which consists’ mainly of 
transactions of learned societies, and scientific 
periodicals. f 
Branches of the Institution are the National Mu- 
seum, the National Gallery of Art, the National 
Collection of Fine Arts, including the Freer Gallery ' 
of Art; the International Exchange Service, the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, the National Zoo- 
logical Park, the Astrophysical Observatory (with 
field stations at Mt. Wilson, Calif., Table Mt., Calif,. 
Montezuma, Chile, Tyrone, New Mexico, including 
the Division of Radiation an¢ Organisms. 
The United States National Museum is the depos- 
itory of the national collections. It is rich in the 
natural history,.geology, paleontology, archeology, 
and ethnology of\America, and has large and im- 
portant collections illustrating American history, 
including military and naval material. as well as 
valuable series relating to engineering and indus- 
tries. It is an educational and research museum, 
and issues scientific publications. Its aeronautical 
the NC-4, Spirit of St. Louis, and the Winnie Mac_ 
ecllection contains many historic aircraft, including 
The National Collection of Fine Arts contains 
numerous important art works acquired by the 


Smithsonian Institution during the. first half — 


century of its existence, including a valuable col- 
lection of etchings and engravings from George P. 
Marsh; more recent are the Harriet Lane Johrston 
bequest, comprising numerous portraits and other 


works by British, Flemish, Dutch, and Italian ~ 


masters; the Ralph Cross Johnson collection of 

rare paintings by Italian, English, French, Flemish, 

and Dutch masters; the William T. Evans’ col-~ 
lection, comprising 150 examples of the works of 

contemporary American artists, the Gellatly col- 

lection of paintings, glassware, and other objects of 

art. given to the Institution by) the late John 

Gellatly in 1929. A unit of the National Collection 

of Fine Arts is the Freer Gallery of Art, the gift of 

Charles L. Freer, comprising rich collections of 

Chinese and Japanese art in-every branch, with » 
many paintings and etchings by Whistler, and the 

famous ‘‘Peacock Room,” besides works by Thayer, 

Dewing, Homer, and Tryon. : 

The museum has an exhibition of portraits of 

leading American Negroes, a gift of Mrs. Reyneau 

and Mrs. Laura Wheeler Waring. : Ta 


Texas Memorial Museum 2 


The Texas Memorial Museum in Austin, Tex, 5 
was opened to the public Jan. 15,, 1939. The di- | 
rectors are the Regents of The University of 
Teas: are payee Sahn aye botany, ge- 
ology, history, and zoology. ui 

The anthropology exhibits show the tools, 
utensils, weapons, ornaments and. costumes of 
several races of man and many tribes are repre- 
sented. Interesting collections of objects of the 
Chinese, Japanese, Javanese, African Negro, 
and American Indian are shown. Many cases 
the stone and flint work of the 
Others contain numerous specimens 
es, and 
alcove of 


are devoted to 
Texas Indians. 
of Caddoan and Asinai pottery, smoking p: 
shell ornaments. Seven dioramas in an 


this room represent the domestic life of some of 


the better known tribes of Texas Indians. 

The botany and zoology exhibits are on the third 
floor. These represent various phases of plant 
and animal life, particularly as found in Texas. 
Tillustrations of Texas wildflowers in natural colors 


m this floor. B vat 
"The geology exhibits, including fossils and min-— 
erals, are on the ground floor. In a room at the 
nor‘? on this floor are five dioramas illustrating — 
fields in Texas. In the recess at the 
this room is the skeleton of one of the 
bony fishes. Maps show the land | 
ee geolo . bape ; 

ong the fessils are the glyptedon, a sloth, ‘ 
complete Triassic reptile. The Texas Centennial 
of Statehood is to be commemorated in 1945-46 and 
a collection of exhibits for a Hall of Remembrance 
as @ memorial to World War II is betig asseuibied 
for the Texas Memorial Museum,  T 
memorial to the pioneer 
those Texans who gave ‘their lives 


types cf oil 
ts side of 
largest of the 
areas of Texas during 


of Texas and to 
in world War I. 
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The exhibits illustrate the history of all thai 
Thayer Art Museum ; are tfom one AB Sale gs ancient Masopote bai 
lection, in Lawrence, Kans.. and Eg o the art of the nineteen 
Le eee raiversity oF ieengas by the late Mrs. The most. outstanding sections of the collecion 
William B. Thayer, of Kansas City, Mo., illustrates 


rahe as the per bree ghey tied : 
z ; ree. oman an ruscan bronzes and cera S 
sign in textiles, ceramics, ; Le 7 
Be es notiaiiee: At includes important sie 2 ba acre the mncaler ae aed 
paintings of the American school, Chinese and 2 PR u. p 32) 

Japanese paintings and Japanese prints of ex- 


and upon enamels, carved ivories, stained gle 
testional merit. The collection of textiles includes and illuminated manscripts; renaissance brondés 
examples of Coptic and Byzantine weavings, 


enameis and jewe.ry; eighteenth-century English! 
_~ Senetian embroidery of the fifteenth and sixteenth and French porcelains, ormolu, and small sculp2) 
> centuries, French and Spanish . brocades of the 


tures: the collection of Barye bronzes; the Orienta2| 
‘seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, Chinese 
tapestries and embroideries, Indian and Persian 


ceramics; and the Islamic pottery and metal-work # 
shawls’ and rugs, Paisley shawls and ‘American 


The collection of paintings ranges from Italiars 
and Spanish examples of the thirteenth century tc 
the chief French schools of the nineteenth, beforey 


# i é broideries. t t 
_-quilts/ counterpanes and em the advent of Neo-Impressionism. The library) 
~ There are paintings by Tones. crag AR ag besides the impoftant collection of eastern any 
Vedder, Martin, Carlson, Ropinson. : | western illuminated manuscripts, contains\ ovel 


Bosboom) Griffith, NobleMesdag. and others. 
There is,a collection of English glass and English 
porcelain, a gift of Mr. and Mrs. F..P. Burnap. 


Vanderpool Memorial Gallery 


The John H. Vanderpoel Memorial Art Gallery 

in Beverly Hills, CRicago, Ill., originally was in- 

; tended to perpetuate the memory of one man, but 

artists everywhere whose fancy and sentiment were 

~  eaught by the originality of the idea have con- 

tributed to the collection voluntarily until the 

Gallery has become a memoria! to all artists. The 

memorial has grown from one painting to hundreds 

of items. Its entire collection adds up to 527 and it 

is significant that although its fame has spread 

throughout the world of art, the collection remains 

in the little village where Vanderpoel lived and 
worked for so many years. 


Virginia Museum of Fine Arts 

i The Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, in, Richmond, 

a: Va., opened to the public Jan. 16, 1936. Among 

the founders was the late John Barton Payne who 

MK gave money and his collection of pictures, etchings, 
_ ‘books, furniture, and carvings. i 

_ Among the paintings in the permanent collection 

. in the museum are: 3 : 

H Landscape and Cattle (Nicolaas Berchem); por- 
trait of a Scholar (Ferdinand Bol); Grand Canal 
Venice (Antonio G. Canaletto); Wind in the East 

: (Emil Carlsen); Hilda Spong (William M. Chase); 
Grossing the Stream (Walter Clark); Portrait of 
ri @ Lady (Claudio Coello). 
ies Interior of Kitchen (Jacob Carnelis Delfi); James 
» © Barbour, (Chester Harding); Looking Into the Little 
N _. South Room (Childe Hassam); Separate Portraits 
of John GC. Calhoun, Henry Clay, Henry W. Long- 
|, fellow, Daniel Webster, Mrs. Lucy Page White- 
i) head, the Bryan family, Mrs, John Barton Payne. 
r. ' Philip P. Barbour and the artist (G, P. A. Healy); 
John Eliott’(Janssens van Ceulen).| 
Landscape (H. Bolton Jones); Ecce Homo (Jean 
Jouvenet); Sylvan Landscape (William Keith). 
- Portrait of a Gentleman (Nicholas de Largilliere) ; 
Lord Byron (Sir Thomas Lawrence); Portrait ot 
‘a Lady (Sir Peter Lely); Judge Payne; Madonna 
-of the Rappahannock; the Last Suppef (Gari 
Melchers); Betrayal of Christ (Adam F. van der 
, ' Meulen). : 
Br Isle in the Seite (Claude Monet) adoratiqn of the 
f Shepherds; Italian Landscape (Gaspard Poussin): 
Madonna of the Cherries (Raibolini); Magdalen 
(Guido Reni); Lady Doubleday (Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds); Rescue of St. Catherine (School of Peter 
Paul Rubens); Italian Seaport (Claude Vernet); 
Gentleman With a Gold-headed Cane (Gilbert 
Stuart); The White Church (Gari Melchers); Torso 
with Green Earrings (Bernard Karfiol); The 
_ Wounded Jockey (Edgar Degas), There are two 
. portraits by Thomas Sully. : 
Gift: to Museum of ‘‘Belmont,” -Fredricksburg, 
Va., home of artist Gari Melchers, subject to lite 
interest of, widow. 


Walters Art Gallery 


\ . 
‘. The Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore, Md., is a 
. gift to the city from the late Henry Walters, The 
* Gollection as a whole represents the results of the 
activities of Mr. Walters and his father, William T. 
Walters, over a period of 70 years and only a small 
portion can be shown in the present building. 


1300 incunabula, subsequent examples of important 
printed and illustrated books, and a notable collec “ 
tion of bindings. ae 
Individual objects of exceptional interest are 
original manuscript of The Star Spangled Bannen 
and the first printed broadside of it; the bilingual 
seal of Taraumuwa, King of Mera,’ which providee 
the key for deciphering the Hittite language; ane 
two heads from the large figures once on thes 
portal of the Abbey of St. Denis, where the Gothic 
style first took form. ! . 


t 
Worcester Art Museum || 


The Worcester Art Museum was founda ina 
Worcester, Mass., in 1896 by Stephen Salisbury 

The permanent collections contain selections of 
European, American and Asiatic art, of ali periods 
They are notably strong in paintings of the Italian, 
french, Spanish and American Schools. Painting,@ 
sculpture and decorative arts of Egypt, Mesopo 
tamia and the ancient East, and of Classical and 
Mediaeval times are also represented, as well aS 
the art of Asia and-the Near East.’ Separate 
partments are maintained for the study and d s- 
play of prints and engravings, textiles, metalwork,e, 
slass and domestic crafts. y 

The Library of the Museum contains over 12,000 
books and periodicals on art and related subject 
which may be consulted by the public. It also 
contains a loan collection of about 27,000 mounteds 
photographs and 16,000 lantern slides _ covering} 
subjects in art—architecture, sculpture. pain’ nee 
and minor arts—history and travel, and exhibitio 
for elementary ‘and secondary schools. “Ways | 
Seeing,” a permanent exhibition, illustrates the 
principles of the visual arts. It was designed bys 
Lee Simonson and irstalled through a grant fromm 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York. ~ +: 


M. H. de Young Museum 


In the M: H. de Young Memorial Museum, i 
Golden Gate Park, San Francisco, Calif., there 2 
three rooms centaining Egyptian, Greek, 
Roman art. Two Medieval rooms adjoin a se 
of galleries containing Italian works of the Rena 
sance, the 17th and 18th centuries. Dutch, Flemi 
and English works of art of these periods are shov 
together. An original 18th century French roo 
two galleries containing paintings, tapestries, a 
furniture and early German porcelain, and 
Empire room are’ in the series, followed by fiv 
rooms containing English and early American? 
furniture and furnishings. og 

In the west wing is shown the California ‘ma: 
terial. Prints in the entrance gallery serve as 
introduction to the early history, geography, 
cultural background of the State. Four interio: 
illustrate milieux of the first four decades af 


the gold rush. ‘The entire state was canvassed’ fai 
material to provide furniture (with original up- 
holstery), draperies, rugs and bric-a-brac for thes 


four period rooms. 


Arms (arms and weapons from early times. fi 
modern) and a gallery containing ship modeless 


anese, Alaskan and Indian material, and als 
ethnographical collections from India, Tibet, 
Oceania, Australia, Jave and Bali; musical ins 
struments; textiles; plaster casts and bronze re= 
prodyetions: and the Colonial Dames collection. 


} y xe * Re = t . 
Volapuk (1879) Johann M. S Ae alyereah noe 
ap ohann M. Schleyer, Germany.; Ido (1907), oth ; ] Re 
\ She ae SE tata Std Ais ormied, eoritructed Jani Deoleced Ey ate tn ele 
ce , Novilatin (1895) E. Beerman, Leipsig, Germany, nabionsl, body of philologists.and linguists. 
Idiom Neutral (1902) M. Rosenberger Leningrad. | asic English (1930), C.-K. Ogden, Cambridg 
7) RO: (1908), Rev. E. B. Foster, Marietta, Ohio, | Snelehd. fix 2 ta ee oe 
Spatari-Radio-Code, ‘a universal language with-| Angelic, -a-new international language, propo 
out grammar or..vocabulary based .on the seven by Prof, R.-E. -Zaéhrisson“in 1930, is based qn; 


notes of the musival scale, } antalysis-of-all Bnglish words“in wenéral users 
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LIBRARIES" 


ae The information on Libraries is furnished to The World Almanac by the officials of the 


ibraries and is revised annually. 


-U. S. Army Medical Library 


_ The United States Army Medical Library, Wash- 
jon, D. C., is the library of the Surgeon Gen- 
ral’s Office, United States Army, and is the 
‘argest medical library in the world. It began with 
tollection’ of books in the office of the Surgeon 
eral of the Army, an office created in 1818. 
Near the close of 1840 Surgeon General Joseph 
Lovell compiled a list, or short catalogue of the 
books in his office. This material became the 
aucleus out of which the present collection has 
evolved. Its real growth as a library began in 1865 
With the assignment of Surgeon John Shaw Bill- 
ings, whose fostering care laid the strong founda- 
sion for the magnificent collection it has become. 
"The Library secures practically everything print- 
ed in the field of the medical sciences, including 
derital and veterinary medicine. The collection 
consists of more than one million items, including 
some 450,000 books, about 600,000 pamphlets, 2,000 
Addition, 10,000 portraits and photographs, and in 
iddition, autographs, clippings, enggavings, manu- 
ipts, periodicais, as weil as the enormous list of 
rences printed in the Index Catalogue. The 
brary receives an average of more than 2,000 
Tiodicals, of which more than 1,100 are in foreign 
guages. 


University of Chicago Libraries 


iat 

“Whe iibraries of the University of Chicago, 
established in 1892 in Chicago, Ill. now contain 
* than 1,400,000 books. The William Rainey 
per Memorial Library, completed in 1912 as a 
Bift of 2,000 persons who wished to establish a 
memorial to the first president of the University, 
tains the departments for purchasing and 
loging the books and periodicals for the entire 
us, the Rare Book Room, and several reading 


' The collection includes: Nicholas Bacon Collec- 
lon of English manor rolls (3,000 pieces), Stephen 
Douglas papers (16,000 papers), Reuben T. Dur- 
Collection of Kentucky history, biography and 
yspapers (15,000 volumes), rge Morris 
els Collection of Cromwelliana, William H. 
ish items on the Western Territory, Indiana 
Mid-western history (7,500 items), Elijah 

nt Communistic Colony Letters (1,200), Samuel 
Harper Collection on Russia, Bonaventure Lafa- 
ite Collection of Manuscripts (250 pieces), Bar- 
d, and Hannah Collections of Lin- 
a (4,000 volumes and manuscripts), Wynd- 
Robertson Collection of* Civil War papers 
(1 the Harriet Monroe Library of 
fodern ty, Delos Franklin Wilcox Collection 
public utilities (10,000), letters and papers of 
Henry von Holst, a large collection of public 
ments (city, state, national, and foreign), 

al files of material on labor and business, 
including pamphlets and clippings, 2,000 samples 
bf house organs, files of advertisements of several 
undred companies covering several years, 1.000 
ent business and trade journals and financial 


ces. 
e departmental libraries include: Art Library 
600 volumes on art, exclusive of classical antiq- 
ieal Libraries—108,000 volumes 
basteriology, biology, bio- 
medicine, nursing, ophthal- 
ogy, ig | physiology,: obstetric; 
sics—60,000 volumes of classical works in the 
al and in translation, classical philology, 
and general linguistics. Classical antig- 
Education—Long files of college catalogs 
jnistrative reports, school documents trea- 
istoriceal and selected current text oks, 
dicals; Law—65,000 volumes, 12,000 pamphlets. 
ican, English, Irish, Scotch, Canadian, ,Aus- 
an, New Zealand and higher Indian reports, 
collateral reports and series of classified cases. 
and present American and Canadian statu- 
tory revisions and codes together with a complete 
set of the session laws of these jurisdictions. A 
) , Scotch statutes and 
of India, Australia, 
important British 
on of treatises, 
ellany; Modern 
W. Atkinson and 
the Wil- 


ube 


liam Vaughan M 
ture. 17th Century English drama. ne 
“of all known manuscripts of Chaucer's Can- 

“Tales (84), Balzac collection. Lincke 
of Gesman fiction, 1790-1850, (15,000 vol- 


umes), Karl Heinemann's Goethe Library (1,750). 
1,600 German Almanache and Taschenbucher; 
Musie—William Huber, Jr. Collection of music; 
Oriental Imstitute—History of civilizations of the 
Near East, especially Egyptian, Assyrian, Baby- 
lonian, | Persian, Turkish,,and Arabian; enwald 
—(Geology); 35,000 volumes of geograp and 
geology, including reports from geological surveys 
of the world. Over 100,000 maps of all parts of 
the world@ especially official government maps; 
Swift Hail—100,000 volumes on philosophy and 
theology. Church history, minutes and journals 
of the major denominations, Canadiana, publica- 
tions of peace organizations, publications of the 
Federal Council of churches, the Beals collection 
of portraits of noted ecclesiastical persons. Bibles, 
many early editions, including the four first Eng- 
lish editions preceding the King James edition, 
many Greek texts; all the Erasmus editions repre- 
sented. 39 Bible manuscripts, three Syriac, four 
Latin, and six Armenian, Materials for religious 
education, and an extensive collection of sermons. 


Columbia University Libraries 


The Columbia Universities Libraries consist of 
a general library in South Hall and more than 
30 departmental libraries and reading rooms, con- 
taining about 1,600,000 catalogued volumes and 
large collections of manuscripts, pamphlets, cata- 
logs and related materials. 

The beginnings‘ of the library go back to the 
founding of King’s College in 1754 which hone 
its name to Columbia College in 1784. By 1896 the 
College had expanded sv much that it was des- 
ignated as Columbia University. In the same year 
the monumental Low Memorial Library was dedi- 
cated on Morningside Heights. By 1904 the library 
had grown to more than half a million volumes 
through the development of the many departments 
and professional schools, and through gifts. 


The Avery Architectural Library, including deco=— 


rative and allied arts, was established by Samuel 
P. Avery in 1890. This library has 46,000 volumes, 
5.000 architectural drawings and thousands of 
photographs and clippings. 

Other libraries serving professional schools with 
their volumes are: Business School Library (60,- 
000 vy.) with the Marvyn Scudder Financial Library 
of nearly 500 drawers of vertical file materials; 
Engineering Library (94,000 v.) with a collection 
of over 350,000 trade catalogs; Journalism Library 
(18,000 v.) with a full-sized morgue of newspaper 
clippings; Law Library (250,000 v.) with strong 
collections on foreign law and a separate reading 
room devoted to International Law; Library Ser- 
vice Library (40,000mv.), with an uncatalogued col- 
lection of college and university catalogs and 
reports (53,000) and Medical Library (120,000 v). 

The East Asiatic Collections contain a collection 
of books in Ghinese (136,000 fascisules) and in 
Japanese (20,000 fascicules). , 

Other fields» containing distinctive collections 
have been developed in mathematics, natural 
Sciences, language and history of the Near and 
Middle East, Russian history, typography (former 
American. Type Founders Library) and book arts, 
Greek and Latin (including the Papyrus and 
Epigraphy Collections), 
no Library—20,000 v.), fine arts, music, Philosophy, 
and English literature. 

In 1881 Stephen Whitney Phoenix bequeathed 
his library of 7,000 volumes, containing a Shakes- 
peare folio, 1623,,and other notable volumes. Other 
special collections of note are Plimpton (early 
textbooks), Dale (weights and measures) and 
Smith (early mathematics) libraries (28,000 v.); 
Seligman Collection (early editions in economics 
35,000); Epstean Collection (history of photog- 
raphy— 3,000); Montgomery Library of Accoun- 
taney; Webster Collection on 
000); ‘Huntington Collection on Anatomy, Curt: 
Collection on Physiology; Joan of Are Collection 
(2,100 titles); Kilroe Collection of Tammaniana; 
De Witt Clinton Papers. ‘ 

South Hall, the main library, has a central stack 
capacity of nearly 3,000,000 volumes with reading 
rooms, classrooms, workrooms and offices around 
the stack area. About 15,000 carefully selected 
reference books, among them an extensive collec- 
tion of national and subject bibliographies, are im 
a general reference room. The College Library 
(35,000) for urdergraduate men with reading and 
reference rooms, is in South Hall. Photosta 
microfilm services aré maintained: 

‘Affiliated institutions with libraries are Teachers 
College (215,000); Barnard College 
lege of Pharmacy (12,000): Bard College 


Italian literature (Pater- 


64,000); Col- 


Plastic Surgery_(12,- — 


and — 


60.000) ; 
New York Post-Graduate Medigal School (8,000); 


York 1 of Social Work (28,0 
Nevin Theological Seminary (314,000). 


rib 


; 


? 


“ expositions. 
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Library of Congress 

The Library of Congress in Washington, D. C., 
was established April 24, 1800, by Act of Congress, 
was burned by British troops Aug. 24, 1814, auring 
the War of 1812, and was re-established by t 
purchase of Thomas Jefferson’s Library, Jan. 30, 
‘4815. It is now one of the largest libraries in the 
world, occupying two buildings opposite the United 
States Capitol providing almost 36 acres of floor 
space, 414 miles of bookshelves and 20 ‘reading 
rooms. 

On Jilly 1, 1943, the, Library contained 6,822,448 
books and pamphlets, 1,503,819 maps and charts, 
1,641.654 volumes and pieces of music, over half 
2 million prints (etchings, engravings® woodcuts, 
lithographs, photographs, etc.) and uncounted mil- 
lions of items of manuscript material. 

The collection, covering. every branch of human 
knowledge and. culture, is especially strong in 
United States and Hispano-American history, 
American and foreign newspapers (over 100,000 
bound volumes), government. documents (federal, 
state, municipal and foreign), maps and atlases. 
The law library comprises more than 500,000 books 
and ‘pamphlets. Its collections, which are particu- 
larly strong in Anglo-American, Latin American, 
and Russian material, include a large working 
library in the Capitol, the United States Supreme 
Court Library, and smaller collections in the House 
and Senate Office Buildings; the aeronautics library 
is the largest in the world; the collection of 
Chinese and Japanese books is unequalled outside 
of China or Japan; the Russian books outnumber 
those in any other library .outside of Russia and 
the Semitic collection is of outstanding importance. 

The collectidns of the Division of Manuscripts 
relate chiefly to American history and civilization: 
they include the original records of the Conti- 
nental Congress, ‘many colonial and revolutionary 
documents and the papers of nearly all the Presi- 
dents of the United States, as well as many leaders 
in political, industrial and cultural life. ‘They con- 
tain also photographic reproductions of over two 
million pages of manuscripts in European libraries 
and archives. 2 

On Feb. 1,, 1944, the Australian Government 
presented as a gift to the people of the United 
States, one of four existing copies of the log of 
Capt. James Cook, British naval officer and ex- 
plorer, on the voyage of the ‘‘Endeavour,”’ a 370 
ton vessel, which started from England in 1768. 

The rare book collection includes about 132,809 
items, among them 5,000 incunabula, 25,000 early 
Americana, many rare editions and fine bindings 
and one of the three or four perfect vellum copies 
of the Gutenberg Bible. The Fine Arts Division 
comprises, in addition to books, a notable collec- 
tion of classic and modern prints, a Pictorial Ar- 
chive of Early American Architecture (28,000 pho- 
tographs and 20,000, measured drawings, including 
those made by the Historical American Buildings 
Survey) and a collection of originals of published 
drawings by American artists. In addition a col- 
lection of several hundred jthousand photographs 
illustrates the American past. 

The Music Division, besides possessing what is 
probably the largest collection of “music in the 
world, administers the Archive of American Folk- 


‘Song. 
The Copyright Office, administered by the Reg- 
ie of Copyrights, forms part of the Library. of 
mgress. It receives annually over 250,000 books. 
pamphlets, prints, maps, etc., as deposits which 
for the most part become part of the permanent 
collections of the Library. \ 


_ John Crerar Library 


The John Crerar Library, Chicago, \Ill., has these 
special collections: Senn, Medical; Ely, mostly on 
American labor and social movements; Gerritsen. 
on social and-economic subjects especially finance. 
banking, labor, and socialism, alse. on the social 
political and legal status of woman; portions of 
the Chanute, on aeronautics; portions of the Du- 
Bois Reymond, on comparative physiology; the 
Meissner, on physiology; the Baum, on historical 
medicine; the Martin, on gynecology; government 
documents especially British, Canadian, United 
States and state; cremation; cook books, including 
the Levis collection; international congresses ané 

Subjects especially strong: bilildg- 

Taphy, aeronautics, radio, medicine, dentistry 
pharmacy, botany, zoology, biology. social sciences 
particularly labor, scientific periodicals and society 
publications, engineering, chemistry pure and ap- 
plied, geology, physiology, railroads, constitu- 

‘ tional law, international law, and scientific 
eriodical indexes and abstract journals. Portrait 
collection of physicians, surgeons, and scientists. 


Duke University Library 
The four main libraries of Duke University con- 
tain (June 30, 1943) 681,032 volumes, distributer 
as follows: General Library, 507,294; Hospital 


United SS tates—Libraries 
| Library, 


40,284; Law Library, 74,098 Won 

College Library, 58,756. Included in the Ge: ; 
Library total are the holdings of seven depa 
mental libraries: Biology, 17,553: Chemistry, M 
$32: Divinity. School, 35,438; Engineering, 1,889 
Forestry, 12,070; Mathematics, 4,355; Physics, 5 
832. In addition, the Manuscript Department : e: 
ported a total of 844,439 pieces, this figure includ) 
ing broadsides, sheet music, maps, and pictuy 
as well as manuscripts. During the year 1942-194: 
2,876 periodicals and 77 newspapers were current}! 

1 


received. t 

of the library every effory 
has been made to build up. well-rounded bi 
collections in the major fields of- knowledge. 


Roney Collection of Shakespeare materials; 
tions of Byron and Coleridge; 
eighteenth cestury poetry-and prose; Rossetti ane 
Tennyson manuscripts. The Lanson Collection 0% 
about 12.000. books and monographs on Frene 
literature, a/Goethe collection of a thousand voll 
umes, and a Scandinavian collection of C 
volumes may also be mentioned. # 
~Collections and emphasized subjects in_ othe! 
fields include: the Robertson Library of Philip 
piniana; the James A. Thomas Collection of book 
newspapers, prints, and other materials on th 
culture of the Orient: the Holl church histor# 
library, dealing primarily with the Reformation 
a Peruvian. library of more than.7,000 volumes 
with collections on Brazil and Ecuador, and exteni 
sive files of the public documents of Argentina 
Brazil, Chile. and Peru; the library of Professo 
Louis Strisower. containing approximately 5.0( 
volumes on international law; the archives of tha 
Socialist Party of America; a number. of pamph tif 
on the Fourier movement; about 2.000 volumes « 
the publications of European academies; abou 
2.200 ‘files of scientific’ periodicals; approximateli 
12,000 bound volumes of newspapers. mt 


Folger Shakespeare Library 


The Folger Shakespeare Library, in Washingtor 
D. C., has a collection of original and early edil 
tions of Shakespeare, including 79 copies. of tha 
First Folio and 206 copies of the quartos, and il 
both the largest and the richest ever assembleds 
Its collection of books on all subjects printed it 
England between the years 1475 and 1640 is t 
most extensive in America, and is surpassed only 
by that in the British Museum. Its collection © 
manuscripts exceeds 50,000; of playbills, 250.00 
of prompt-books, 5.000.. Its collection of materis 
re'atine to Shakespeare on tHe stage and in me 
scholarship is unsurpassed. Its museum materia! 
ciuaes 200 oil paintings, 100,000 water colors ax 
prints. various examples of Elizabethan mus 
instruments, Elizabethan furniture, and numeroul 
objects of art. 4 

The library—designed as a memorial to Shak 
peare—is housed in a marble building on Capit 
Hill, erected at a cost of more than $2,000,000. Th 
library was endowed by Henry Clay Folger, forme 
president of the Standard Cil Company of Ni 
York and his wife, Emily C. J. Folger. It was le 
in trust to the trustees of Amherst College a 
gift to the nation. - 


Harvard University Librar 


The Harvard University Library, which wa 
founded in 1638 when John Harvard bequeath 
/400 books to the institution that was:to take h 
name, is the oldest library in the United States 
with more than 4,600,000) volumes and pamphi 
is now the largest university library in the wo: 
About 2,000,000 volumes, forming the main colle 
tion, are housed in the Harry Elkins Widen 
Memorial Building (completed in 1915); and n 
than ‘100,000 rare books and manuscripts haye 
benefit of clean air with regulated humidity 2 
temperature in the new Houghton Library (col 
pleted in 1942), which is connected: wit! 
Widener building by a tunnel and a bridge. 


The largest of more. tren nei ete em ‘ 
make Tes r 


mental collections tha up. the: 


ree sa ee 
Ys eee 4 


versity Library are those of the grad 
uat 
ts of Law (565,000 v.), Medicine (280,000 v). 
siness Administration (Baker Library: 250,000 
Divinity, (Andover-Harvard Library: 193,000 
+), Public Administration (Littauer Library: 100,- 
900 v.), and Education (62,000 v.), and of the 


Ethnology (45,000 v.), Gray Herbarium 
,000 v.), Astronomical Observatory (37,000 v.), 
‘arlow Library of Cryptogamic Botany (36,000 y.). 
‘and Chemical Laboratory (32,000 v.). The numer- 
us units are knit together by a union catalogue, 
telephone, and messenger service. 
‘ Annual accessions average 113,000 volumes. In- 
Eume from many endowment funds, with an in- 
ested principal of more than $3,700,000, finances 
ook purchases and many of the other expenses 
er Pcs collectiorf. > 
Rare oks include more than 2,600 volumes 
ringed before 1501. The collection of manuscripts 
and @ditions of John Keats, occupying special 
in the Houghton building, is outstanding. 
Most of the other major English authors from 
(Chaucer on are well represented, and the Ameri- 
literature section is strong. Masefield, Joyce, 
T. S, Eliot, E. A. Robinson, Thomas Wolfe, and 
hn Steinbeck are among twentieth century au- 
Hats. represented by important manuscript mate- 


The library is particularly strong in the broad 
leld of the Renaissance, including editions of’ the 
ssics, sixteenth century publications in all 
jects, and such individual authors as Mon- 
ligne, Dante, and Petrarch. American history. 
lore, French science, Latin America, and 
Bring and graphic arts, also merit special 
‘Mention. 
©, Subjects in which it may be more surprising to 
find large collections at Harvard include alchemy, 
Bhess, cook books, fishing, Icelandic, proverbs, 
textbooks, tobacco, Utopias, witchcraft, and 
h. Gifts have, of course, brought mary 
ips of books in subjects outside the more usual 
lds of university research. 
, The Theatre Collection, which occupies special 
ers in the Widener Building, is a result of 
¥éral important gifts by collectors, and contains 
re than one million playbills and prozrams, 
000 pictures of actors and actresses, and many 
ters and other materials relating to the stage. 
e Folger Library in Washington covers the early 
ish stage and the New York Public Library 
jalizes in the contemporary theatre; for the 
ne period between, at least, the Harvard collec- 
is unrivalled: a 
The Poetry Room houses yolumes of contempo- 
“yerse as well as recordings of poets reading 
own works. Official records of the University 
administered by the Archives division of the 
ary. The map ‘collection in the Widener 
iiding is chiefiy historical, since modern maps 
= handled by one of the departmental libraries, 
e Institute of Geographical Exploration. 


hiversity of Illinois Libraries 


‘he University of IMinois libraries contain about 
100,00 yolumes, to which an average of 70,000 
mes are added annually. The general Univer- 
library is in Urbana, and the library of the 
leges of Medicine, Dentistry and Pharmacy is 
n‘ Chicago. : 
@ resources of the libraries for research pur- 
ses are outstanding in many fields. More than 
000 riodicals and newspapers are received 
entlt. In the newspaper collection are 23.000 
nd volumes, showing special strength for Mli- 
and foreign language papers published in the 
ited States. Official publications of municipali- 
number 33.000 reports, charters and ordi- 
ces issued by thousands of American and 
oreign cities and towns. ' 
ae cial subjects, the engineering library of 
nearly 50,000 volumes covers comprehensively~ all 
or branches of engineerin literature. 
are has also been developed in 30,000 volumes. 
ntific subjects most thoroughly built up are 
is ‘and chemical engineering, with 19.000 
mathematics, with 14,000 volumes; 9,500 
and files of over 300 journals; and 
ural, history library of 61.000 volumes in 
riology, botany, entomology, zoology, etc. The 
cal, dental and pharmacy library holds 80,000 
es. * CPUS | 
the humanities, a collection of 23,000 yol- 
oF ine es to the literary, political and Teligious 
of s 1 


am eS; 
sertations, 


teenth and seventeenth-century Engiarid. | 


3 jally notable for the Milton period. 
fiterature, history and archeology em- 


629° \' 
brace approximately, 30.000 volumes, including ” 
complete sets of 150 journals. m 

In the fine arts division, the Ricker Library of 
Architecture numbers 18,000 volumes, In music, 
there are some 18,000 scores and pieces of music, 

5,000 books on music, definitive complete works of / 

most major composers, John Philip Sousa collection | 
of band music, and many complete files of foreign 

and* domestic journals. . 

The social sciences are likewise strong. Italian 
history includes the Cavagna Library, with more 
than 40,000 volumes. The Law Library contains 
73,000 volumes. Special libraries also serve the 
departments of commerce, economics, education, 
history, political science, and sociology. 

Other fields represented by collections adequate 
for advanced research, are jourrialism, landscape 
architecture, library Science, philosophy, psychol- 
ogy, and modern languages. 


Maryland Historical Society. ~ 


The Maryland Historical Society in Baltimore, 
Md., founded to collect and preserve the source 
materials for the history of the colony and the 
State, has a library collection consisting of ap- ‘ 
proximately 40,000 volumes, 10,000 pamphlets and 
several thousands of prints and original plans ae 
and drawings and a large collection of manuscripts. yi : 
Among the printed materials are a copy of Eliot's { 
Indian Bible, a complete run of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, a considerable run of the’ Maryland: 
Gazette of Annapolis, almost complete files of the . 
Baltimore newspapers and other rare American) © 2 
imprints. y ‘ eb 
_Among manuscripts at the Society are a collec- = 
tion of more than 1300 papers of the Calvert family, | eS 
the earliest dating from Henry VIII, and including . 
many papers describing the establishment of ‘the 
colony; the papers of John H. B. Latrobe, George © 
Otho Holland, Robert Gilmor, Robert Oliver, and 
Senator James A. Pearce. There are large; collec~ | 
tions of genealogical papers, Bible records, church 
records and printed volumes. Vee 

Among the drawings are the original designs 
submitted in competition for the United States 
Capitol in 1792, including one submitted anony- 
mously by Thomas Jefferson, and the! water color ny 
drawing of Benjamin H, Latrobe for the United 
States’ Capitol (1810), the Cathedral at Baltimore, ) 
the Bank of Pennsylvania and St. John’s Chukeh: ‘ 
Washington. * 

In addition to the Yarge Gallery where portraits 3 
of distinguished Marylanders and other Americans 
are shown, the Society has*fifteen rooms of fur- 
nishings of varying periods. Worthy of apr : 
mention are the banquet table and card table of’ 
Thomas Jefferson; the family heirlooms of the = | 
Bonapartes, descendants of Betsy Patterson, who- o 
married Jerome Bonaparte, brother of Nancy ‘ 
the Redwood Collection of costumes, jewelry, silver, 
furniture and pictures of the Buchanan, Coale and 
Hopkinson families; the Marine Room, displaying © 
models, paintings and prints of ships, and else= _ 
where large quantities of furniture, silver, china, ~ 
glass and ornaments of early date. GAL) 

Notable paintings include portraits of Washing- 
ton, Gen. Nathaniel Greene, Gen, O. H. Williams, © 
Gen. H. Gates, Gen. William Smallwood, Col. ~ 
John Eager Howard, Gen. Thomas Mifflin, B ‘ 
DeKalb, John Jay, Charles Thompson, Gov. | 
Thomas Johnson, three of the four Maryland ~~ 
signers of the Declaration of Independence, 
Charles Carroll, William Paca and Samuel Chase; 
Col. and Mrs. James Madison, father and mother 
of President Madison; Col. William Washington. be 
Commodore Stephen Decatur and Comodore Oliver 
HH. Perry. Thejartists represented by paintings — 
of these other ‘important, but_less conspicuous 
figures are Charles Willson Peale, Rembrandt 
Peale, Gustavus and John Hesselius, John Wol- 
laston, Sully, Hardin, the two Wests, Sharples and 
St. Memin. , wh 
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University of Michigan | 
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_ C ri v 
Libraries Bik 
- Phe University of Michigan in Ann Arbor, etre 
Mich., is served by the. General Library with its  ~ D 
twenty collegiate and departmental divisions, ye. 
William L. Clements Library, the Legal Research * 
Library, and the Michigan Historical Collections. ~ 

The General Library including units in Detroit). | 
and Grand Rapids,’ has about 1,200,000 volumes, 
Among its special collections are those in English 
and American drama before 1850 (5500 volumes): 
Shakespeare, 3,000 volumes; history of ‘mathema- 
fics, 3,500 volumes dating from the 16th. century’ to 
1856: history of science, about 1,600. volumes 
emphasizing astronomy, physics and mechanics; — 
history of medicine, about 1.700 early works in 
anatomy, sur exe and internal medicine; imagin= —— 
ary voyages, tne uding many editions of De Foe’s . 
Ftobinson Crusoe and Swift's Gulliver’s Travels; 
French historical and scientific societies: Krieger 
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-United States—Libraries 
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630 ; Ca oe 
: A items; Walker | than 3000 ‘posters of olitical import. The Revo 
Mio eters ce! % 000 t backs and 4,000 | tion of 1848 in Middle Burope and the First « 


Second World Wars are particularly well cove 


pamphlets; Ornithology, about 6,000 volumes, many 
of great rarity;, Worcester Philippine Coilection, 
1,200 volumes; Netherlands history and linguistics, 
about 3,600 items; Parsons\Collection © 6,067 vol- 
umes on social sciences previous to 1850, Stephen 
Spaulding Collection of 400 volumes on) agt and 
science of war prior to 1800. ry 

The Law Library contains approximately 180,00 
volumes and is particularly well provided with 
statutes and decisions of the United Svates, the 
British Commonwealth, the countries of Central 
and South America, and the leading countries of 
Europe, It has an extensive collection of treatises 
for aii the countries of the world, and also special 
collections in Roman Law, International Law, 
Criminology, Legal Bibliography, and Early Amer- 


ican Statute Law. : \ Di 
The William G. Clements Library of Americana 
includes rare, scarce and uncommon materials 
relating to the discovery of the western continents, 
the Colonial and Revolutionary periods, the early 
history of the Republic through the ‘War of 1818; 
- ™ also special collections on Columbus, Washington, 
s Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt, and W. H. Hudson. 
The Michigan Historical Collections specialize 
in documentary and reference material relating to 
the quistory’ of the State of Michigan and the Uni- 
versity. : 
Three other important special collections are the 
Bureau of Government Library, with 2400 volumes 
and large files of pamphlet material, the Business 
‘ Administration Library of 14,500 volumes, and the 
Transportation Libary of 100,000 items dealing 
with every phase of that subject. ; 


University of Minnesota Library 


-'The University of Minnesota Library in Minnea- 
ea a ae thee ae ae epi 

ately 210,000 pamphlets an receives 20, zs 
serials. The material includes many manuscripts, including some 1800 incunabula. 


in 1893 as a m1 
and manuscript collections, about 600,000 in numb 
fail within the general field of the humanities 24 
include all important texts, printed source mate 
als and comments in the history of thought a4 
culture since classical times. Chief emphasis” 

been upon English and American literature | 

history. The Library is especially strong on 
Arthurian Legend, ancient Gaelic texts, Edmuy 
Spenser, seyenteenth-century novels and poet 
miscellanies, the American Revolution, slavery & 
the Civil War, nineteenth century American pe 
odicals, genealogy, and linguistics. In the lai 
named field the Bonaparte collection was, at * 
the best in existen 


Indian is one of the most complete 
the world, including as it 
with some manuscripts, 


tions with white 
and exploration 
these materia 

colonial history of South and > 
been put together, of which the William B. Gre 
Jee collection on Portugal and Brazil is P. 
standing part. 3 
hn M. Wing Foundation in typogral 
or three similar col) 


iat 


* 98 incunabula and a wide range of books of every 
century since the invention of printing. In a 
survey published by Robert B. Downs in the 
Library Quarterly (12:457-473, 1942) the University 
of Minnesota stood eleventh in a group of libraries 
mention because of the richness 
While Mr. Downs rated libra- 
riés according to their holdings of the literatures 
of tHe various disciplines there are special cate- 
gories worthy of mention which do not fall really 
into his classification: e 
Newspapers. Files of European journals are par- 
ticularly noteworthy. Nathaniel Butter’s seven- 
teenth century ‘“‘Corantos” are represented by 
many issues, some of which are unknown else- 
where; the London Gazette begins with 1665 and 
continues to the present with some gaps; the Times 
(London) is practically complete from 1828 to date 
but there are many issues of the four previous 
decades. Among continental journals this library 
has the Wiener Zeitung (Vienna) 1703 to 1915, 
Allgemeine Zeitung (Munich) 1814-1912 and Neue 
Freie Presse (Vienna) 1873-1939. For the present 
century there are many of the outstanaing news- 
papers of European capitals for the period of World 
War I and later, Hitler’s Voelkischer Beobacter 
and Mussolini’s I1 Popolo. ‘d’Italia are available 
from 1935 onward for the use of stucents of th 
causes of the present war. The Japan Chronicle 
1898-1941 and the North China Herald 1850-1941 are 
important for history of the Far East. While flies 
of United States newspapers are much more 
numerous there are fewer long runs prior to 1914. 
There is at least one newspaper, however, for each 
year since 1840. 
Public documents. In addition to the files of 
United States official publications usually found in 
depository libraries the sessional papers of other 
countries are to be found for considerable periods. 
French documents begin with those of the As- 
semblée des Notables, 1787 and extend nearly to 
the present. Those of Germany begin with the Zoll- 
‘parlament of 1868. The papers of the Austrian 
Reichsrat extend from 1867 to 1920. The Diario 
of the Spanish Cortes covers the period between 
1838 and 1918. The Scandinavian countries are 
exceptionally well represented with fiies of the 
Norwegian Storting documents from 1835 and those 
of the Swedish Riksdagen from 1867. Files of 
British Sessional papers are complete only from 
1919 onward but there are thousands of earlier 
sae extend back to the mid-eighteenth 
Publications of most of the important learned 
societies of the world are available. The Philo- 
sophical transactions of the Royal Society of Lon- 
don begin with 1665. The academies of Paris, Ber- 
lin, Heidelberz, Vienna, Amsterdam and St. Peters- 
-burg are well represented. Among famous sets of 
research material are: Migne’s Patrologiae. Mansi’s 
Sacrorum conciliorum . . collectio. the. Acta 
sanctorum and Monumenta Germaniae historica. 
A special collection of interest contains more 


selected for special 
of their collections. 


scores from the 15th century on form’ the’ 
part, ranks with the 
of the country. 

The Library’s collections on the social, econos 
and cultural history of the Midwest include | 
central-office papers of the Chicago, Burling 
and Quincy Railroad, 1850-1888. | 


Northwestern University "| 
: Library :| 


which are in the Technological Institute Libra: 
bt 


Bibilistaca femina—More than 3,000 items Ww» 


Russian, Scandinavian, S 
South American—Standard works 
South America, many rare editions and value 
manuscripts. é 


tion, the Nelson collection of New Jerseyiana, 
a large and constantly growing number-of vol 


Law and Diplomacy, the Pliny Fisk collection of 
/ Railroad and Corporation Finance, and the In- 


Rasher Relations collection, given by John D 
0. 
Ee Of great interest also are the Woodrow Wilson 


ckefeller, Jr. 
- Collection, the Lawrence Hutton collection of 


) death masks of famous people, the Meirs collection 


of Cruikshankiana, the Thomas Rowlandson col- 
lection, and the colMection recently presented by 
Dr. Joseph E. Raycroft on health and physical 
education. 3 
' The volumes in the Main Library are .supple- 
ented by Marquand Library of Art and Archae- 
logy, which is especially rich in the literature of 
Christian and Mediaeval art, with the Barr Ferree 
Architectural Library on French Cathedrals; the 
/ libraries of the natural and physical science de- 
Partments, and the library of the psychology de- 
‘partment. 
_ Current literature and history of the more popu- 
Jar type is kept up to date by the William Boulton 
on d, the*books purchased on this fund be- 
shelved in the general reading room and circu- 
ting for one week only. 
oused off the campus is the library of Elmer 
Adler, Research Associate in the Graphic Arts, con- 
en? of move than 4,000 prints and 8,000 books 


subject. 

franklin D. Roosevelt Library 
| The Franklin D. Roosevelt Library in Hyde Park, 
NW. Y.. which is administered by the Arghivist oi 
he United States, was dedicated to the Service of 
‘nation by the President (June 30, 1941). Since 
t day the museum portions of the building 
fe been opened to the public and the library has 
tinued to assemble and arrange the papers of 
he President and his associates. More than half 
he space in the $350,000 building is given to pic- 
ship models, ancient vehicles, mementos, of 

rt and other objects of Rooseveltian fiavor, re- 
lecting nevertheless the enterprise, desires and 
thoughts of America. The structure, built on land 
ated to the Government by the President and 
$ mother, is an adaptation of Dutch Colonial 
hitecture found in jolder buildings in Dutchess 
unty—a U-shaped house, faced with fieldstone. 


-" 2. > . 
"University of Texas Library 
f The library of the University of Texas in Austin. 
Te ieaibraces 729,319 volumes, besides material 
reckoned in volumes, such as films, photostgts, 
ec ords, maps, broadsides, manuscripts, etc. 
e library building was completed in 1927 at a 
gst of $2,000,000 and has a capacity of 2,090,000 
olumes. ; 
‘The general library and the following special 
ections, With reading roon and carrels for 
uate students, are located in the library build- 
archives, bibliography and reference. Latin- 
ea,’ bound newspapers, rare books, and 
also current periodicals, open shell. 
books, and business and social science, 
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Branch libraries located in other buildin include 
architecture (3,800). botany and zoology (14.50 Re 
chemistry and pharmacy (14.500), education, ard 
Psychology (13,500), engineering (10.500), geology 
and petroleum production (8,500), law 53,000). 
school texts and curriculum (30,000). The rave 
Eh ee of He and rly editions in " 
I merican literatur i ‘OX~ 
ape Sd 30,000 Spanier. Met ess cs: 
i € resources for the study of American history 
include special Gollections inthe fields of Texas, 
the South, and Latin America. ‘The Texas Collec- 
tion comprises 18,500 volumes, exclusive of 6,500 
volumes of newspapers; it is the latgest in exis- 
‘ence. The Southern History collection, endowed 
by the, Littlefield Fund for Southern History, 
numbers approximately 25,500 volumes, exclusive 
of 2,000 volumes of newspapers. The Archives 
Collection contains approximately 2,700,000 pages 
of manuscript, source materials for the study of 
each of the areas mentioned. For Texas there a 2. 
the Spanish Archives (1731-1836), the. Austi i 
Papers (1820-1836), and the papers of many of her 


% 


Public men. For the South the papers of William 
Massie, Samuel H. Stout, Ashbell Smith, and © 
M. Roberts are important. ee 

The Latin-America Collection is strongest In iis 
resources for the history’ and culture of Mexico. | ~~ 

Texas was a Spanish province (later a Mexican i 
state) for 250 years. The collection has for its “4 
cornerstone the Genaro Garcia library (25,000) 
acquired in 1921. It contained also important files 
of newspapers, and the personal papers of leading 
public men. To it were added the rare books and ats 
manuscripts of Joaquin Garcia Icazbaleeta; the \ 
Luis Garcia Pimentel collection of newspapers, and = 
the library of the late W. B. Stephens. In’the | 
South American field mention must be made of 9 
complete collection of the bibliographical writ- 
ings of Jose Toribio Medina of Chile, and the 
library of the late Manuel E. Gondra of Asuncion. 

° . ° ° 
Yale University Libraries 
The total number of volumes in the several li; 

braries of Yale University exceeds 3,280,000’ The i: 
annual accessions exceed 100,000, including 15,000 
serial publications. The Sterling Memorial Library ~~ 
contains approximately 2,401,400 volumes. — \. ‘ 

_ The Library has emphasized American and Eng-, 
lish literature of the 17th, 18th, and 19th centuries, N 
history (including Latin American), and economics, 
fields in which it possesses much newspaper, peri- 
odical, and pamphlet material. Particular mention _ 
should be made of the collection of first and im- 
portant editions of American belles-lettres pre- 
sented by Owen F. Aldis, ’74; the Elizabethan Club — 
library of Shakespeare quartos and folios and of 
early editions of other Elizabethan, writers; th 


William S. Mason collection of Benjamin Fran: 
the Henry R. Wagner collections of British an 


of Goetheana; and the William 
collection of Western Americana. ] Aen yet | 
In Oriental history and literature there are the ~ 
Edward E. Salisbury collection of Oriental books 
and manuscripts; the Count Landberg collection 
of Arabic manuscripts; the Alexander Kohut me- 
morial collection of Judaica; the Japanese and 
Chinese collections; and the library of the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society on deposit in the Sterling — 
Memorial Library. ; 
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2.88 
Afianta,) Ga... eee ee else 260,446 40,520 20,335 550,685| 445,904) 996,589 2.54% 
Baltimore, NTE Uo coitounad ear oral ovations 805,846 110,396 53,075| 1,532,696 964,014| 2,496,710]. 2.90) 
Birmingham, Ala........-.-.++- 291,500 66,358 Os ee ae kere 1,204,188 2-3 
Boston, Mass........0-.++-50 527,372 8 2,636 63,343] 1,507,953 982,829] 2,490,782) 3. 
Bwtalo, Nery vi ce. oe ee ea 640,840 76,647 71,991 976,052| 1,067,311) 2,043,363 3.54 
Chichgoy Ty oe les oe des 2,005,055} 348,965 POA PRON cer acsh sch |sayeccneesnar ts 9,800,584 2. 5 
Cincinnati; Ohio. .....-.+.-++- 1,383,704 117,887 65,733 | 2,046,444) 1,829,368 3,875,812} 6.23% 
Cleveland, Ohio........-...+--+ 2,180,480} 172,850 79,323| 3,310,168] 2,276,651 5,586,819| 6.363 
Dallas, Tax. 2.2 stew. eee eee TaN pb ie a iy yee es 379,624 230,623 610,247| 4.78% 
Dayton, Ohio. ......---5-+-ee- 425,033 52,737 26,491 650,042 521,050] 1,171,092 4.30 , 
Denver, Colo. ....-:.---5ee++s 429,553 61,244 23,235 778,402 527.650| 1,306,052} 4.055 
Detroit, Mich. :.....5..5..-- ». | 1,112,108} 213,856 89,797| 1,990,628) 1,432,955 3,423,583] 2.10) 
Houston, Tex......:..--- 258,31 45,853 30,070 299,749 89,833 589,582| 1 eT ‘ 
Indianapolis, Ind. , 675,627 87,084 46,859| 1,144,487| 1,223,362] 2,367,849 6.11. 
Jersey City, N. J.. SOD] os cco ota! wis fete wie je mi 617,443 73,478] 1,190,921] 3. 95 + 
Kansas City, Mo....... 574,342 107,638 79,571 882,108| 1,137,138] 2,019,246 5.08 
Los Angeles, Calif. (City) 1,685,366| 268,176 55,952| 4,906,910] 1,678,029] 6,584,939 4.37" 
Los Angeles, Calif. (County) 578,2' 108,853 46,876 | 1,798,839 14,4 2,613,318| 3.8535 
Louisville, Ky... -.....-e-5e> 369,273 664 28,403 T; 543,519] 1,105,396| 2:87 7 
Milwaukee, Wis....-.-.--++--- SO7D5Ole sc pe ae lara ee tee 1,557,503| 1,062,926) 2,620,429 3.428 
Minneapolis, Minn......:....- 772,830 109,336 58,303] 1,255,870] 1,122,786] 2,378,656 6.86 5 
\ be god eee Le Fo Soe ae 259,388 36,906 11,400 471,156 192,568] 663,72: 1.34} 
ew Yor y: S| 
N.Y.P.L. Circulation Dept...| 1,435,921 416,010 197,409| 5,122,132] 2,636,842| 7,758,974 2.24 
TSNOORDY sists itis -lsi<\elelars v0 'ova 1,236,993} 403,863] 242,312| 2,873,475] 1,915,636 4,789,111| 1.77 
TICCTISE esEN ieiasenimels sic - [ees oie 96,500 138,943 103,980} 2,112,921] 1,2 1,267!" 3,404,188} 2.62 
ING WALK) In Die ccle is ete ute caps sale 633,951 1789 31,935 i 3.58 
Oakland, Calif. .'.........----- 297.670| 68,990 "844 | 1,001,972 5.62 
Oklahoma City, Okla.......... 719 SUZ. verden ks ogg, oie St cle pertans MeL Een co te i 3.50 
Omaha, Nebr.........-:+..---- 217,207 33,272 13,282 319,928 205,121 525,049} 2. 
Philadelphia, Pa. :...54.-\4-- 818,215 89,384 75.749| 1,501,905} 963,850) 2,465,755) 1.27 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: { & 
COL (CRUS th ORR ERS ii en 1,100,993 80,921 44,506| 1,367,264| 1,571,673] 2,938,937|..... ei 
PATIO SNOMY cis siete cree te gue eat = Peels 262 AF To Spode ~s0ig roseuetoton oor 146,085 109,437 255,522)... 68 q 
Wortland, OTe... 6. ee es 696,447 111,137 33,491) 1,328,739 651,635| 1,980,374 5.8 
Providence, R. I. t 
_ Elmwood P. L.. 59,244 7,034 BOB Od he tes. ca tt arate tenets mg 
Providence P. L 501,142 40,321 25,090 551,854| 401,744 953,598|..... a 
Rochester, N. Y¥ 459'948| 52'491| 19.534| 957,929] 588.585| 1,546,514} 4.75 
St. Louis, ’Mo.. 966.990|  99,926| 30.435] 1,323,221| 1,183,959] 2,507,180] 3. 
St. Paul, Minn : 419.507| 51,398]  24.892| °535,831| 663,265] 1,199,096] 4. 
San Antonio, Tex:..........4. 159,719| - 25:799|  15,764| 2441818] 184,079] 428,897] 1. 
San Diego, Calif... ..s...5..0. 216,115| 58,799]  14,020| 832,563) 371,727) 1,204,290) 5. 
San Francisco, Calif........-.. BOOS O SL ete oleate twee 1,972,690 538,920| 2,511,610| - 3. 
Seattle, Wash.......-..-..+--- 587,123| | 88,998] 27,807| 1,073,952] 944,978] 2,018,930] , 5. 
Syracuse, N. Y.........--.-00- 183/334| ~-33,845\e 13,661| '539,692| 363,502 7194]" 4, 
Toledo, Onto... Yer 394,69 55,377|  24.725| 613,938] 595,149] 1,209,087| 4. 
ashington,.D. C.........--.- 689,994| 1321499] 43,992] 1,278.679| 1,117,412| 2,396,091] 3. 
Scapa’ San Retna SA = 212,798 27,337 15,399 455,424 89,294 71 3. 
anada 
Vancouver, B. C..........---- 121,303 32,698 8,768} 536,909] 176,35 5 
Winnipeg, Manit.. 2.2.0.1... 108,088! 27,483] 15,287! 508,408 339'F88 713288 2: 


-. (4) Change final ise to ize when so pronounst. (9) Form plurals in s or es according to genera 
Examples: surprize, advize. 5 . rule, avoiding Latin endings. Example: formulas 
(6) Change ph to f when so pronounst. Ex- | not formulae. oe. 
amples: fantasy, fantom, fonetic, sulfur, telefone. (10) In all cases where two or more forms @ 


Public Libraries in Large U. S. Cities, 1943 
: Source: The American Library Association 
SES Ce Sn Rey aa 

Registered 
Borrowers 


Circulation 


City Books, |—————-—____——- 
Total Adult | Juvenile 


Adult | Juvenile | Total Gen F | 


eo 
oo 


Akron, (00) (CPEs TCA fei a 231,720 43,426 16,687| 408,274] 296,931) 705,205 


Source: William Russell, M.S. ; , 


‘ The Simpler Spelling Movement i 


The following is a list of representative reform words i mm. atte 
with general rules for further simplifications: 2fo) COMMAEE ue SRI RONS Ai ae ig 


altho controler inclose . : nite 

ameba donut iuipess Porto Rico thesia 

ax 7 draft k ; ; ; plaw tho 

catalog’ gipsy mold‘ sirup thoro(ly) (£ oo 

cigaret hiccup nabor(hood) sulfur éhru(ont) oa 
1) Substitute e for ae or oe. Examples: cyclo- = | 

Gee: ameba, esthetic, maneuver. ¥ ae (7) When final ed is pronounced d drop e_unleés 


necess j 4 
(2) Avoid the use of gh. Examples: nite, altho, acon PB as ee ecedtng, vowel is-long. If pr 
enuf, furlo, : 4 
_ £203) Drop ‘ue from words ending in gue. Examples: Bs use of old English spellings ending it 
catalog, dialog, pedagog, prolog. S 


(6) Omit silent letters. } acceptable choose the simpler and more fonetic, 


The present trend of interest in reconstruction \ Moorestown, N. J.: For, ye) - 
of English spelling is toward the Sexelanipent of | our faadherz braut ee ahis eoctincnt a ne 
systematic. skemes of simplified or fonetic re-| naeshon, konseevd in lberti and dedikaeted ~ 

ellings; these ar mainly intralfabetic, i.e. ‘‘within | dhe propozishon dhat aul men ar kreated cekwa 

e present 26 letter alfabet; using no new letters.”’ Systematized Spelling, by F. S. Wingfield 
‘The intention is to work out a consistent, sys- | Grace street, Chicago: 4 score ‘and 7 years ago Ot 
womens, Popular orthografy, capable of immediate | fothers braut foerth on thiss continent Se ei 
use with present typografic equipment. \ nation, conceved in liburty, and dedicated tu th 

Four systems ar representativ of this effort. proposition that all men ar created eequal 5 
Below ar reproduced,\as examples, the first sentence Fonetik Crthqgrafi, by the same author: 4 sko 
of the Gettysburg Address, in each of the systems: | n 7 ‘yirz ago qur “fadhrz bret ‘forth’ an B 
Bee rere ap covmelstel by ine bimolines Spall | Nara ne 2 om neo. eae 

: m yeerz is L 
ee ne Caper peut ao oe dhis kentinent a fewa . ba he dh prane eee ene aia 
onue: n,, konseevd in’ liberty an: ikaeted | | The faculta yf. Eniglish: pel 
to. Mee propozishon dhat-aul men ar kréated-eekwal. | is also celtated. ent miptoved epeliitine ee “a 
merikan ‘Simplified, by Ralph Gustafson, ' use, especially in some- newspapers. ‘(hoti 


* 


¢ 


4 


(eek 


edrs by both the Simpli 
allsend-upon-Tyne, Eng! 


ih, 


United States—Simplified Spelling; Typing Records; Mellon Institute. 688 


Besides intralfabetic respellings there ar 

who advocate extralfabetic skemes, using to 
letters personally invented or taken from the 
alfabets of previous reformers or from the symbols 
of the International Phonetic Association. ° A 
petable ees a eal were of reform is the 

ystem 0 oodfor . An > "¢ 
lege of The City of New York. “¢ ota ip 


Official Typewriting Records - 


$ _Source: Prepared from official contest re i 

. ports and those published by Busines v 
ese Writer. American Shorthand 'Teacher, and from correspondence with R. E, Stewart, Bebe eu 
)ager of Underwood-Elliott Fisher, 1 Park Avenue, New York City, and W. C. Maxwell, Hinsdale, Il., by 


‘Harold H. Smith, editor Typing, Gregg Publishing Company, 270 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. ¥. 


ov j 
: ” @ 2 2 bad i 
‘Glass and Length of Test*|/Name of Typist SE (S5| .E|LE_3| | Machine Contest Held 
ES ISH BS |S oan Used t 
i OF lea] zB zB = At On 
"PROFESSIONAL sed Underwood ci . 
. 1 minute Margaret B-Owen| 170) 0} 170/170** Standard Naa You 21, 1918 
, zr 4 j 
ss 60 minutes Margaret Hamma/9,316 40/8,916 149 apne toe a June 20, 1941 
" Underwood 
Albert Tangora 9,120) 28/8,840)147** PR os peso 22, 1923 
A oyal } 
pat Albert Tangora 48,756) 24/8,516)142 Standard une 20, 1941 
AMATEUR Chieago 
30 minutes Margaret Hamma/4,685} 4,475)149 Electromatic June 20, 1941 


George L. 
Hossfield 


Grace Phelan 
Hortense 
Stolinita 
Helen M. 


4,563 
4,100 
1,913 


_ NOVICE (1 Yr. Students) 
inutes 


15"minu' 
NOVICE (Open) 


___20 minutes ayer 12,785 
OPEN— Portables Cortez W ; 
_ 20 minutes Peters 2,388; 


‘to anyone who had not competed in a 60- 


und 
‘Stricted 
_ tainutes’ duration. 


§24, since followed, 
) find the number of gross standard words. 


Eastern 


each error. 


& 
’ Mellon Institute, 4400 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 13. 
a., was founded in 1913 by Andrew W. Mellon and 
ichard B. Meilon to provide qualified workers with 
ties for investigating ce gan ee problems of 
ence. 
ults of many of 


Owing. the extreme urgency of the problem 
a} Bless haproved antimalarials to replace aqui- 
6 a drug practically unobtainable since the 


1 Restaurant Association “reported 
Sastre at its conference in Chicago that 
f restaurants in the country had 
cea Pn oa ts 

from $1, 
re was Saeboted to 
ch encouraged many to 


etl) I I ch ek cd Reins ES Re 
o '*The Professional Class events are open to any typist and are almost always 60 minutes in length. 
“One-minute contests were discontinued after Oct. 20, 1923. 
He. minute event or won an 
‘latter limitation applies. They are of 30 minutes’ dur: 
er differing classifications too numerous to list 
to those who had studied typewriting only during the preceding school year. It was of 15 


‘Because of the advantages conferred upon the operator 
| the commonly used manual typewriter, both electric and standard machine records are shown. 
" **These are actual-count words. A change in rules for the International Contest, New York 
. calls for computing the total strokes (letters and spaces) typed and 


+The error penalty in_these contests was five gross words for 
Championships, Philadelphia, Pa., April 15, 1918, the error 


88,000 Restaurants Take In $3,000,000,000 In 1944 


New York ; 
Oct. 15, 1917 ‘ 
New York \ 


Underwood 
Standard 
Underwood 
Standard 
mington 
Standard 


Electromatic 
oy 
Portable 


4,363) 145**t 
11}3,990} 133 
2/1,703|114**} 
21/2,575)129 
8/2,308/115 


icago : 
June 20, 1941 


Amateur events were until recently open 
Amateur Championship; now only the 
ation. Theré have been various novice events 
For many years there was only one,’ Te- 


here. 


by electrified typewriters as compared with _ 
4 ; 
ist 


Oct. 20 
dividing by5 


each error, Beginning with ‘the 
_penalty was made 10 gross words - 


ej 


Mellon Institute 


bripgh ae eed 
and pa 
dine and 


stances 
quine; 
aromatic derivatives have been 
studied. In part, efforts have bee 
ssible ways of diminishing the toxicity 0 chem- § 
cal structures recognized as possessing ant awe 
rial potentialities. Facilities have also been Prine \yehy 
vided for testing new drugs for possible activity 7 
against trypanosome infections. i Ae 


i 


4 { 


ften. It also was reported 'that there i 
wth of plant cafeterias from 


dine out more 0 a 
Plant cafeteria | 
‘ 


ad been a gro 
1359 to more than 11,000 in 1944. 
receipts for 1944 were estimated at $728,000,000. 
Tt was reported that at least.100,v00.000 meals 
were served in railroad ening ct in the year | 
and that the dining cars numbered 2,000. 


i 
‘ 


Abolish Capital Punishment (see Capital Punish- 


erican League of Abolish). 
Boe niiw ctneste yer jiation (1909), 703 First 
National Bank Bldg., Spr ringfield, Ill.; 800; Exec. 


Sec., Dr. William. Baringer. 

Academy of Medicine, N. 
Academ, 

yee of eae National (see Sciences, 
National Academy 

Bi antanta, American pe gan of (1887). nh 
East 41st St., New York 17, N. Y.;.7,996; Sec., John 
L, Carey. 

ecountants; National Ass’n of Cost pee ee 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. ; 15,000; ad- 
dress communications to the secretary F 

Accountants, New Work Society of (1900), Eas 
Room, Hotel McAlpin, Broadway at 34th St., New 
York 7, N. Y¥.; 200; Sec., Frank W. Groening. 

Actors and Artistes of America, Associated (1919), 
45 West 47th St., lege 19, N. ¥.; 40,000; 
Int’l Pres., Paul Dullze 

Actors’ Equity Association (1913), 45 West 47th 
St.. New Yo: 19, N. Y.; 4,500; Exec. Sec., Paul 
Dullzell. 

Actors’ Fund of ‘America (1882), 1619 Broadway, 

ew York 19, N. Y.; 2,427; Sec. Robert Campbell, 

Actuarial Society Be ‘America (1889), 393 Seventh 
‘Ave., New York 1, N. Y.; 300; Sec., W. A. Jenkins: 

Actuaries, American Institute of (1909), re So. 
La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill.; 739; Sec., Will D. Mac- 
Haare are of Equitable Life Ins. Co., Des 

oines, Iowa 

Adult Education, American Ass’n for (1926). =e 
West 120th St., ant York 27, N. Y.; 2,500; Dir 
Morse A. Cartwright 

Adventures Club (1912), Hotel Delmonico, Park 
Ave. at 59th St., New York City; Sec., Leslie A. 
Kramer. 

Advertising Agencies, American Ass’n of (1917). 
420 Lexinzton Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 147; Pres., 
Frederic R. Gamble. 

‘Advertising Federation — America (1905), 330 
West 42d St., New York 18, N. Y.; 845; Man., Earle 
Pearson.‘ 

Advertising . Managers, 
Classified (1920), 415 Lexington are 
17, N. Y.; 500; yen. Man., Felix S. 

Aeronautic Ass’ S. A., Natl Csi), 
Connecticut Ave., “Washington iG, odd. Shoes 
Lowell H. Swenson. 

Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of America 

. Os19). 610 Shoreham Bldg., a ablas 5, D..C.; 
Sec., Harrison Brand, 

a cicaiteral Engineers. abe Engineers, Amer. 

culture, Int’l Institute of (The American 


. (see Medicine, N. ¥. 


Ass’n of Newspaper 
bo York 


1025 
Man., 


S a ne Agricultural). 
Committee on) (1923), 616 Investment Bldz., 
Washington 5, D. C.; 67; Chmn., Charles J. Brand. 

Agronomy, American Society of (1908); 1,200: 
; Sec.-Treas., Dr. G. G. Pohlman, pag ae Agric. 
. Experiment Station, Morgantown, 
Air Hygiene Foundation (see Pe atekal” Hygiene 
Foundation) 
Air Transport Association of America (1936), 135 
So. LaSalle St., Chicago; Ill.; address all ‘communi- 
cations to the secretary. 4 
Alcoholic Beverage Cecntrol Pasaetetiins ie 
(1938), 221 No. La Salle St., Chicago 1, Il}.; 14: 

_ Exec. Sec., John H. Law. 

Alcoholics Anonymous Foundation (1934). Rm. 


1108, 415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, WY: 
32.060; address all communications to the secre- 


O hieph Zadik Aleph of B’nai B’rith (1924), 1003 
K St., N. W., Washington t, D. C.; 15,000; Exec. 
ore Julius Bisno. 

Allied 2 er Veterans of all Wars (see Vete- 


ans of All 
1201 16th a a Ww. 


rs). 
Allied Youth (1931), 
Washington 6, D. C.; Exec. Sec., W. Roy 
_~ Altrusa Clubs, Int'l Association of ecriay 540 
No. Michigan Ave.. Chicago 11, Ill.; 5,100; ‘See., 
Miss Mabel F, Meek. 

Amateur Athletic Union (see Athletic Union). 

Amateur Press Associations (see Press Associa- 


tion). 

nusuhour Softball Association (see Softball Ass’n, 
Amateur). 

American Academy of Arts and Letters (see Arts 
and Letters, American Academy), 


2~ 


American’ Academy in Rome (1894), 101 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., .Roscoe 
Guernsey. 


American Antiquarian Society (1912), Salisbury 


St. & Park Ave., Worcester 5, Mass.; 220; Dir., 
Clarence 8. Brigham 

American Asiatic Association {:ste), India House. 
1 Hanover Square, New York 4 . ¥.5 200; Sec. 
John B: Chevalier. 

American Federation of Labor (1881), F, of L. 
Bldg., Washington _1, D. C.; 6.564.141; Bren. Wil- 


liam Green; Sec.-Treas., George Meany. 
American’ ee Service. (1914), rats Beaver St., 

New York N. Y.} 3,000; Dir. 

Galatti; Sec. Rosette A. King. 


FO Oe ee Oe 


United States—Associations ‘and Societies 


- Associations and Societies in the United States 


Gen., Stephen | 


¥ 


Institute of the City of ithe YX. ( 
138 Wheat Aah rst. Kew York~18, N. Yi 346; See. 


Gerard P. Herri ck. 
ical Society (1897). 1: 
American Irish Histor ae oo. Bes a com 
JeGs Waish. 


Fifth Ave., New York 28, 
American Iron and Steel Institute (see Iron and 


Steel Institute). 
American Jewish Committee (1906), 386 Fourth! 


Ave., New, nore 16, N. -397; Exec. Vice-Freg| 
Dr. John Slawson. 

American Jewish Historical Society (see Jewist 
Hist. Soc.) t. 
American Legion (1919). 771 No. Meridian S 
Indianapolis 6, Ind.; 1,417,446; Aa Commander, | 
Raward N. Scneiberiing, Albany, N. Y¥.; Nat'l Adit... 
onald G. Glasco | 
American Legion Auxiliary (1920), 777 No. Meri-. 
dian St., Indianapolis 4, Ind.; 569,425; Nat’l Pres,,) 
Mrs. Charles | B. -_ Gilberts Nat'l Sec., Mfs. Gwendo- 

lyn Wiggin MacDowe 

American Legion, Sons of The (1932). 777 No.. N 
Meridian St:, Indianapolis a Ind.; 40,839; Natl) 
Supervisor, Joe E. Rabinovich : 

American Oriental Society (1842), 329 Sterling 
Memorial Library, New Haven, Conn.; 803; Sec.,| 
Prof. Ferris J. Stephens. E 

American-Scandinavian Foundation (1911). 11 
East 64th St., New York 21, N. Y.; 25 members 
PATUBEOES 2,500 ‘‘associates’’; Pres.-Sec., Henry G. 

eac | 

American Swedish Historical Museum and 
Foundation (1926). 19th St. and Pattison Ave-.| 
Philadelphia 45, Pa.; 1,500; Exec. Sec., Miss Eliza- 
beth Z. Swenson. | 

American Title Association (1907), 409 Griswold 
St., Detroit 26, Mich.; Sec., J. S. Sheridan. 

American Unity. Common Coun for (1921). 
222 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. ¥.; 2,500; Exec. : 
Dir., Read Lewis. | 

American Veterans Association (see Veterans; 
Ass’n, American). 

American Women’s Association (1922). 111 E 
48th St.. New York City; 1,000; Sec., Miss Thi a. 
Newton Brown. o 

Angling and Casting Clubs, Nat’! Association” 
(1906). P. O. Box 1919, Sais 90, Tl.; pom 
Exec. Sec., W. R. Collin 

Anti-Profanity Eanes (1902), Ware, Mass.; a 
000; Gen. Sec., Rev. Roland D. Sawyer. { 

Anti-Saloon’ League of America (7895), 131_Bi 
St., S.:E., Washington 3, D. : Gen. Supt., D 
George W. Crabbe. 

Anti-Saloon League Be New York (1905), 
Howard St. Albany “7, Y.; State Supt., Rev. 
Wallace H, Marsh. 

Aquarium Society (1892), American Museum 0! 
Natural History, 79th St. & Central Park West; 96; 
address communications to the secretary. i 

Arbitration Association, American (1926), 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20,.N. Y.; 10,00 


Sec., Malcolm Muir. t& |. 
Archaeological™ Institute of America (1879). 50+ 
Schermerhorn Hall, Columbia Univ., New York 2%, 
N. Y¥.: 1,180: Gen. Sec., Dr. Meriwether Stuart. 
Archery Association, National (1879), 77 Franklin 
St.. Boston 10, Mass.; 500; Sec., Louis C. Smith.” 
Architects, ‘American Institute of rey ot 
pan etek ore! Pa be 6, D. C.; 0; 
2C., er C. Robinson I ul 
yon ae Cleveland, Ohio. a Nationa 
chitects, New Mee euee of (1906), 101 . 
Ave., New York 17, 2350: Be Sohn 4 a. ear: 


eee Society of Beaux Arts (has been d is 
Architectural League of! Rew. York (1880) us 
East 40th St., New York 1 an 
‘Reeoders Haneman. 6, N20: Se ‘Jol 4 
Army and Navy Legion of Valor of the U. 
(1890), * 3i6 Court House, Pittsbu ‘ 
Nat'l Adit. Lt. Ben Prager. hae 1 : 
rmy an avy Union, U. S. A. 18: So 
Tennessee Ave., Atlantic City, ; pti, nd : 
dress communications to the National’ Adjutant. 
Art and Industry, National Alliance of (1932), 
119 Bast 19th St., New York 3, NOX, : 
et aie M. Peterson. ‘ 
rt Society of New York, Poked 1 
East 19th St., New York 3, atOE- en, ae 


mat. FICK ; 300; Sec., Lori 
“Art Students League of Ni York 15 
West 57th St., New York 19. N. v: sone sca 


Be Katz. 
rts, American wodet atic of ( 1909). Barr Bldg. 
Washington, D. C.; 2.000: address coniuninicatio 
to the secretary. 

Arts and Letters, American Academy of (19 
633 West 155th St., New York City; limited tg 59 
se Cae . Miss Felicia Geffen, - Lelye ’ 

rts and Letters, ternational 1922) : 
a Skis ‘New York City; 26 a Souter 0 
arker? 


loa SCs ar Ean { 


b Arts and Letters, National’ Institute ‘of 1808). 

833 West 155th St., New York 32, N. ¥.; 

_ Henry Seidel Canby. gakaetke 
Arts and Sciences, American Academy of (1780), 

Pe Rewbury St. Botton ie, Mase; Ter Setiows. ¢ 

3 reign Honorary; Corr. Sec., 

Prof. Abbott P. Usher, 476 Widener Library, 


Cambridge 38, Mass. 

Associated Press, am td 50 Rockefeller 

New York 20, N. 1,400; Exec: Dir., Kent 

Cooper: See., Lloyd Beaton 
Astronomical Society, Amerivan (1899), Dearborn 
Observatory, Evanston, Ill.; address communica-~ 
tions to the secretary. 
Atheism, American Ass’n for the eer onn Be ¥ 
(1925), 38 Park Row, New York 8, ; 250; Sec 
“Woolsey Teller. 
‘Athletic Foundation, Helms (1936), 117 West 9th 
a Los eee 15, Calif.; Founder, Paul H 
"Héims: Man. Dir., W. R. Bill. 
Athletic Union of the U. 8., 
m. 3104, 233 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y.; 
eas., Daniel J. Ferric. 
Athletics, Central Office fer Eastern Intercol- 
Raaiate (1938), Biltmore Hotel, Madison Ave. and 
; Bush aM New York 17, N. ¥.; Exec. Dir., Asa S. 
; pnell 


*3 Athletes of America, Intercollegiate Association 
of Amateur (1875), Biltmore Hotel, Madison Ave. 
, New York 17, N. Y.; Sec.-Treas., 


Audit Bureau of Circulations (1914), 165 West 
\ Wacker Drive., Chicago 1, Ill.; 2,272; Man. Dir., 
_ James N. Shryock. 
_ Audubon Society, wn (1905), 1006 Fifth 
’ Ave., New York 28, N. ¥.; 30,000; Exec. Dir. Jobn 
i. Baker. 
Authors Guild cag 6 East 39th St., New York 
16, N. Y.; Sec., Kurt Steel. 
Authors League of America (1912), 6 East 39th 
., New York 16, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Luise M. 
Silcox. 
x Autemobile Association, American (1902), Pent 
lvania Ave. at 17th St., N. W., Washington 6, 
. C.; 1,130,000; Gen. Man. Russell E. Singer. 
; ‘Automobile Club of New York (1925), Hotel 
a Resivenis, New York 1, N. Y.; 25,000; Sec., 
vie 


Foden 
eee a Association, ee (1917), 
pw aeoeten @ » D. C.; Exec. 


“ef Natcepbile Manufacturers Association (1913), 
320 New Center Bidg., Detroit 2, Mich.; Gen. Man., 

eorge Romney. 

Automobile Merchants Association of New York 
(2209) Park Central Hotel, carn St. and 7th 
i 


ad 


- Sec.- 


New York, N. ¥.; 200; Man., J 


Bal ow. 
: Mutometive Council for War Production (1941), 

320 | New Center Bldg., Detroit.2, Mich.; 550; Man. 

YD George Romney 

Buigmottre Ragiuecss (see Engineers, Society of 

Seabee American Federation of (1912), Aviators 

Me Park, Glenada, Ore.; 43,620; Exec. Sec., 

; [ow 


Asies Ghab. ‘of 1847 geet Society of the Mex- 
ican an War) (1847), 2015 N S an Ww ashington 


Bacteriol Sonar B-#un a n (1899), 
‘ologists, ociety metica 

orge Washington oF Medical Sch., 1335 H St., 

W., Washington 5, D. C.; 2,403; Sec., Dr. Leland 


BaP Piayers of American Ass’n of. Professional 
1924), Suite 401-2 ie ag 524 So. Spring 
eC., 


4 1 Calif.; Win Clark. 
Sienkere = kmacintion; ean (1875), 22 East 
th St., New on "6, N. ¥.: 15, aie. Exec, Man 


Ameri yp tie oe 
~~ ‘Bis 6 , ; Exec. 


22 Bast 

., Floyd W 
ion Shakes’ Raseieas Ne 
ee York 10, N. ¥.;/Exec. Sec.. 


Rev ith ot 
4 hip (1941). 1701. C Chestnut 
Baptist Youth th ‘Fellows ip ag Sees 


hia 3, 
a  Siver ewait, Curt mings (Phila. ‘office). New 


ork S a Madison Ave., 21st floor, New 


Bar As ion, American (1878), ae He Dear- 
Asiéciation, 10, ill-t 32,500;"Sec., Harry 8. 


Bronx Count (1902, 851 Grand 
if 50; addres 


K ight. 
‘Bar 8 com- 


Association, 
course, New York 61, Vis ‘ 


sion gecrelany. (1889), _123 ge ie 
ean 2, Y¥.; 925; Sec., John P . Me- 


20), Columbian Bidg. 
aries ton}, De O- 1,600; 


ag G. Hamilton. 


William 
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Amateur (1888), % 


versity, New York City. 


- 


Bar Association, New York State (1877 
ey ae St., Albany 7, N. Y¥.; 5,000; Sec. peat w 
Bar Associati mn, N if = 
ment 4 Bar Ass'n, ) ss pebe hy Women’s (see Wo 
ar of the City of New York Ass’n of 
42 West 44th St., New Yoris 18, N. NY: 3805s See 


eer H. Strong. 
seball Congress, National Semi-P 1 
Wichita, Kan.; 100,000; Sec., MM. Sansone 
Baseball Leagues, Nat’l Ass’n of Professional 
(4901), 111 Corcoran St., Durham, No. Car.; Pres.- 
ee a 7 Bramham. 
aux-Ar nstitute o leo: 1916 04 Hi 
44th St., New York 17, wae eae Kenneth 
Sees I 
eer olesalers Ass’n of America, Nat’ (1940 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Tll.; 1,500; Sec.,9R. ne 
ae x 
elgian American Educational Foundation (1920 
420 Lexington Ave. New York 17, N. ae ti 
Pres., Perrin C. Gal 
Beneficial Union of "Pittsburgh, 
Sec., Wm. T. Funk, 1437 Washingto: 
burgh, Pa. 


Road, Pitts- 


ag and Fruit Mission to the Public Hospitals ” 


of N. City (1874), 5 Bast 48th St., New York 17, 
ae aie. Miss Anna eae 
; Bible Society. hae tf gett BS At Bee; 65, Peoria 

7 > 4, 000; xec. ir. Ts. Gra 

eee, cae i 
e Societ ve, merican (1816), Park Ave. and 
57th St., New York 22, N. Y.; 10, 000; Sec., Rev. 
Francis C. Stifier, 

Biblical Instructors, Nat’l Ass’n of (1909), Corr. 
Sec., Narola E. Riverburg, Bc Institute, 1425 
Snyder Ave., Philadelphia, Pa, 

Biblical Literature and cc Society of 
(1880). Haverford College, Haverford, Pa.; "eae: 
Sec., Prof. John W. Flight. 

Bibliographical Society of pap oes 100 
Washington Sq., New ‘York 3, N. Y.; 1,050; Perma-. 
nent Sec., Nelson W. McCombs 

Bicycle League of America, yer (1920), 144 
East 208th St., Bronx 67, N. Y¥.; 15,563; Sec., 
Henry E. Isola. 
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reater (1892), 


Big Brother Movement (1909), 315 Fourth Ave. aan 
0) 


va aie York 10, N. ¥.; 965; Gen. Sec., Joseph H 

Bill of Rights Day Association, American (gat), 
39-Highlawn Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.;, 1,000; Nat'l 
bad 2 Vincenzo Rossini. 


Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 
Biological Chemisis (see Chemists, American 
Biological). 
Biophysics and bre he American Society 
of ( 1936), 20 West 69th St ew York City; ad- 
dress communications to the secretary 


Birth 
hood Federation). 


Sec.-Treas., 


Wliard Association of America (1922), 629 So. _ 
8S. Wil-i | 


Control Federation’ (see Planned Parent- 


Blind, American Foundation for the (1921). 15 — 


West 16th St., New York 11, N, ¥.; Exec. Dir., 
Robert B. Irwin 


Blind, New York Ass’n for the (1905), 111 East 
59th St., New York City; 940; Exec. Sec., D. F. 
Ts. 


Blind, N. Institute for the Education + the 
(1832), 999 Peham bah Bronx 67, Seg 
195: Sec., Walter K. 


Blizzard Club, Jan’ = pin 1888 (1940), 721 So. ‘15th — a ; 


St., Lincoln 8, Nebr.; 100; Sec., Frank Pilger. 

Blizzard Men of 1888 (1929), Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York City; 700: Sec., John Schneider, 
1377 Hollywood Ave., The Bronx "61, N.Y. 

B’nail B’rith (1843). 1003 K St. 
ingen te 1, D. C.; 200,000; Sec., Maiirice Bisgyer. 
B'rith, Diet No. 1 (1843), 

St.. New York City; 18,000; Sec., Lawrence White 

B'nai Zion (form. Order of an i pt ae 210 
eae Lt cag A ty bn ea York 1, 

erman ttman 

Board of pare, Bronx ( ah 349 East 149 St., 
oe 51, N. ¥.; 1,925; Exec. Sec., Wits . Mat- 


thew 

Boiler Makers’ Association, Master (1902), 29 

Parkwood St., Albany 2, N. ¥.; 385; /See. -Treas., 

Albert F. Stiglmeier., 
Booksellers Association, 


20th St., New York City; 800; Sec., 


Coles. 
Botanical Society of America (1906), 1,379; Sec., 
John 8. Karling, Dept. of Botany, Columbia Uni- 


Bottiers of Carbonated Beverenrs 
(1919), 1128—-16th St., Washington, D 


¢., John J. Riley. 
*Goelne Association, ole belle (4900, 


Indiana Ave., N. W. D. 
communications to thee eat be: "eta. 
American Law 


Bowling Ass’n, 
arles S. Rettie, 375 W. Scat 3, 


3 2 ne 


ford, ae 
Bowling Congress, American (1895), 2200 No. 34. 
ote Rarwaukes 12, Wisc.; 1,000,000; Sec., Elmer 
Baumgarten. Su 


11 West 42nd’ 


910). ; 
eC. | 


Ba rican 


12,000; mi 


N. W., Wash- — 


American (1900), 35 East 
Harriet tS See 


_St., New York 16, N. Y.; 


” 


” 
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Bowling Congress, Women’s international (1916). 
85 E. Gay St., Columbus 15, Ohio; 210, 020; Sec.. 
Meo eg P ae Ass’n of. America (1932); 
owlin: roprietors’ Ass’ ; 
Legal Couzisel: "Ghazles V. Falkenberg, 221-No. La 
Salle St., Chicago, 
Boy Rangers of America (1913), 740 GSD 
ave New Lg ee Le wet Greaik cai ee ey 
oy Scout Foundation o reater 
(i9af),_ 120 West 42d St.. N ew York City; 43,000: 
xec. Sec erry A 
Boy Scouts of America (1910), 2 Park Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y.; 1,685,555; Chief Scout Exec., Dr. 
Elbert K. Fretwell. 
Boy Scouts of America, Greater New York Coun- 
ceils (1922), 120 West 42d St., New York 18, N. Y¥.; 
ge ,000; Scout Exec. and See. ., Joseph A. Brunton, 


Boys’ Clubs of America (1906), 381 Fourth Ave., 
Aa York 16, N. Y.; 250,090; Exec. Dir., David W. 
rmstrong. 
Brewers’ Association, U. S. piae3). 21 Fast 40th 
250: Sec., D. Williams. 
Bridge League (see ‘Contract ere esened 
Brith Abraham, qngopendcnt Order Geen: 37 
Seventh St., New York 3 Y.; 45,000; Gr. Sec., 
Abraham H. Hollander 
Brith Sholom, Ind. "Order (1905), 506 Pine St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; 12,000; Gr. Sec.. Louis I. Gilgor. 


Broarcasters, National Association of (1922), 
1760 N St., N. W., 1 aaa 6, D. C.; 592; Sec. 
Treas., C. = “Arney, 


Jr. 
Broadway Association (1911), Fisk ee Broad- 
way at 57th St., New York 19, N. Y.; 1,000; Man 
Dir., Henry G. Fargel. 

Brookings institution, The (1927), 722 Jackson 
Place, aeton 6, D. C.; Sec., Elizabeth H. 


yn Church and Mission Federation C1899). 
285 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 17, N._Y.: 


‘ pecesieny Churches; Exec. Sec., Rev. J. Boor 


enter. 

Pinbstharhood of America (1847), 2410 tt a 
pa Ave., Philadelphia 25, Pa.; 2,000; Sec., C. A 

en: 

Building and Loan League, U. S. (mame changed 
to Savings and Loan League, U. bs ). 

Building Trades Employers’ Association Sa 
2 Park Ave., New York 16, N. ; 860; Chmn. 


of Governors, Christian cota 
ane Operators (see Motor Bus Operators). 
Business Men’s Association, ational Small 
(1937), Nat’l Hdgts., 163 No. Union St., Akron 4, 


Ohio.” Executive Offices, 1635 Pittsfield Bldg., 
Et aaa ta Tll.: Pres., DeWitt Emery, Chicago 
office 


Business Paper Editors, Nat’l] Conference of 
(1919), </o Associated Business ree 205 a 
42d St., “New York City; aon Sec. G. Lyne, 30 
Church’ St., New York 7, 

Business Papers, Aosatin boa, (1916), 205 East 42d 

St., New York City; Sec., S.A. Kinisely. 

Business and Professional Women’s “Clubs (see 
Women’s Clubs, Nat’l Federation of). 

Camp eae Girls (1910), 88 Lexington Ave., New 
oS 16, N. ¥.; 340,000; Nat'l Exec., Miss Martha 

len. 

Cancer Society, American (1913), 350 Madison 
ati ee York 17, : 850; Man. Dir., Dr. C. 
Canners Association, National (1907), 1739 H St., 
AY we Washington 6, D. C.;. 800; Sec., Frank E. 
‘orre! 
Capital Punishment, American League to ann 
(192). 124 Lexington Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 

3,000; Dir. and Exec. Sec., Vivian Pierce. 
Carbonated Beverages, American Bottlers of (see 


’ Bottlers of) 
Carl 


Schurz Memorial Foundation (1930), 420 


Chestnut St.. Papadelenle 6, Pa.; 515; Exec. Dir., 
Dr. Wilbur K. Thom 


Casytlty ake age “Society (1914), 90 John_St., 
ae York 7, N. Y,; 282; Sec.-Treas., Richard Fon- 


Catholic Actors Guild of -America (1914), Hotel 
ee Broadway and 44th St., New York 19, N, 
2) = 0; Exec. Sec., George Buck. 

tholic Benevolent Legion Supreme Council 


ciset. 186 Remsen St., Brooklyn . ¥iy 2,631; 
a Sec., Cornelius O’ Leary. 
tholic Hospital acsarintion (1915), 1402 So. 


Grand Blvd., St. Louis, Mo.; address communica- 
tions to the executive secretary. 

Catholic Knights ef America (1877), 4 No. 8th 
St., St. Louis, Mo.; address communications to the 
secretary. 

Catholic Men, National Council of (1920), 1312 
Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Bed tg 6, Du. Cts 
2,316; Exec. Sec.. Ediyard J. Heffro: 

Catholic Trade Unionists, ee ‘of Wad be ar 
Lafayette St., New York 12, N. Y.; 3,700; 

Sec. Roger K. Larkin. 

Catholic Welfare Conference, National ted 

aNd Massachusetts WEG .. Washington 5, 

Sec., R. Rev. Msazr. Michael J Ready 
pyr National Council of Ciga9). 33 
, N. W., Washington 5. 
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“| Chicago 3, 


; | Mrs, Owen Roberts. 


} 


17 National. 6 8 State, 68 Diocesan, 4.000 affli 
organ gations t ._ 5,000,000; ‘Ezec. "See., Miss 
are 
Catholic Mwriters Guild of Amieries . Boe see 
West Tist St., New’ York. 23, : 
Eleanor M. Tucker. ; 
Catholic Youth Oiganization, of the Archdige 
of N. Y¥. (1936), Spey oat ace New York 22, 
Y.; 80,000; Sec., Charles id 
“Cave Men of America’’ Gis44),, “Office of Secre 
tary, Wyandotte, Ind.; 20; Pres., i 


A. Smith, 
Caverns, West Liberty, Ohio. 

Ceramic Society, American (1899), 2525 No. High | 
St.. Columbus, Ohio; 2,292; Sec., Ross C. Purdy. H| 
Chamber of Commerce, Borough Queens | 
eter 24-16 Bridge Plaza So, Zone Riana City 
1, N. ¥.: 886; Exec. Vice Pres., W. Moore. | 
Chamber of Commerce, Brons Pupia), 360 East | 
Ee et. sane Bronx 51, N. ¥.; 1,200; Exec. Sec., 

ohn annon. 

Chamber of Commerce, Brooke (1918), 26 Coane 
St.. Brooklyn 2, N. Y.; 1,400; Sec., Ivan Boxell. 
Chamber of: Commerce, Flushing (1938), 30-01 
Main St., Flushing, N > 230; Exec. Sec., Haynes 
Trebor. 

Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York 
(1768), 65 Liberty St., New York 5, N. YA5 a 
to 2,000 resident; Exec. Sec., B. Colwell Davis ea 

Chamber of Commerce, Staten Island ( (18955; 5 
Bay St., St. George, Staten Island 1, N. 
address communications to the secretary. 

Chamber of Commerce for Trade With ad 
pa (1888), 105 Hudson St., New York 13, 


; 50; Pres., BE. L. Sozzi, c/o Fontan-Hollywood 
ae as above; Sec., H. E. Bossart, oe: ols Roth | 
Co., 179 Duane St.. 

Chamber of Commerce of 
(1912), 1615 H St., N. Washington ae 
1,928 organizations, 12, 980 “Individual and associate | 
members: «Gen. Man., Ralph Bradford. 

Chamber of Commerce, U. S. Junior (1920) 
LaSalle Hotel, Chicazo 2, Ill.; 125,000; Exec. Vi 108 
Pres., Harold ‘w. Herman. 

Chamber of Commerce, The Uptown Cee on ; 
West 125th St., New York City;\ Bxec. Sec., tz 
thew J. Eder. 

Chaplains Association (see Protestant Chaplains | 
Association). 4 

Charities Aid Association, erty (1872), 105 East 
gang St., New York 10, N. Y.; 10,000; Sec., Homi mee 

‘olks.. 

Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle (1878), 
Dir., Julius King, ‘Chautauqua, N. ¥. 

CGhesker Ascociation American (1907), 664 Cos | 
lumbus Ave., Benton Harbor, Mich.; Pres., W. Be 
Thomis. 

Chemical Engineers (see Engineers, Amer. to | | 
of Chemical). 

See Society, American (1876), 1155—16th 
St., W., tet we hag 16, D. C.; 38,0 00; Sec., D 
Ghiarles L. Parson a 

Chemists, aageican Institute ef (1923), = East 
42nd St., New York 17, Y.; 2,000; Sec., , 
S. Neiman. 

Chemists, American Society of Biological (1906 co 


Sec., Dr. Arnold K: Balls, U. S. Buren oon 
hoes Chemistry and Engineering, Washin 


: ; Ass’t Exec. Sec. B. Bowers, 
Ghiase "Crime Comiainaing” (1919), 79 West St. 
Ill.; 130; Operating Dir., Virgil Ww 
Peterson. 


ralcage Stock Exchange (see Stock Exchange i 
CWOhiesgo Suriday Evening Club’ (19 40 
icago unday vening Club (1907), Rm. 1340, 
So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill.; 2,000; address com- — 
eauaieesons to the saveerana t 
mservation League of Ameri , 
173 W. Washington St., Chicago 2, Tl; ES xy ae 
FT a ee eee, watto al 
r im) a bit 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y é i904), pe 
Eduard C. Lindeman; \Gen. Bene Vee a rude 
be a gl 4 : q 
elfare League 0} meee 1920), 130 Eas’ 
22d St., New York 10, N. ¥.; 180 aseregied eae 
cies: and, 320 affiliated; hie. Dir., Howard W. 
Hethildren, N. ¥ Society fo ‘ 
ildren, N. Y. or the Preve: Df 
sets (abt) tao, BE NW soiree . 
embers. aders; K : 
B. Harrison Lingo. ath aan 
Children, N. Y¥. Societ 


0; Gen J . Smi h 
Chiiaren's Aid Society 1853), “105 East 22: i 

Noe MoS 20, N.Y ans Dir. Arthur AEs st * 

“aa te shores Westchest it 

gate on §02, 8 C pron fin White P nains, ; 
4,000: Exec. Dir., Mrs. Edith J. Mitchel 

* Site -Ameri Association Gta “Ne 


ican 
St., New York 5. N. ¥ 

China Society of America (1913), 670 Lexing aS) 
Ave,, New York 22, N. ¥.; 367; Sec.. ‘and Vice Pres., 


~ 


\ 


se Women’s Association (1932). 
ve., New York 16, N. ¥.; 378; 
— J: J. O'R 


309-311 
Exec, Vice- 


Ey yan. 
_ Chiropractic Asseciation, National 1930). Na 
a cas ida. Webster City, Iowa; 5,276; Sec., Dr. 


Rogers. 
Chiropractors Association, Int’l (1926), 838 
875; Ser, A. P. 

fe Brugge. 


~ Brady Bt. Dayenport, Iowa; 
Chorus Equity Association of gs er ye 
701 Seventh Ave., New York 19, N. Y.; 4,713; 
-Sec., Ruth Richmond. 
“Christian Endeavor, Int’l Society “of (1887), 41 


_/ Mt. Vernon St., Boston 8, Mass.; ‘2,500,000; Exec. 
f Sec., Carroll M. Wright. 45 


Christian Endeavor Union, ‘World’s (1902). 
t. Vernon St., Boston 8, Mass.; 4,000,000; Exec. 
Sec., Carroll M. Wright. 
Christians and Jews, 
- (1928), 381 Fourth Ave., 
Sec., Robert A. Ashworth. 
Church Boards of oo (see Education, 
Council of Church Boards) 
urch and Mission Federation (see Brooklyn 
‘Church and Mission). 
hurch gg 3 ten (1914), 70 Fifth Ave., 
' York 11 Gen. Sec., Henry A. Atkinson. 
Church-k Related Colleges (see Colleges, National 
eemerence of). 
Churches of Christ in America, Federal Council 
i of the (1908). 297 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; 
25 denominations, 25,000,000 communicants; Gen: 
q Sec., Rev. Samuei McCrea Cavert. 
- Churches, Greater New York Federation of (1895) 
71 W. 23d St.. New York 10, N. Y.; Sec., Rev. 
Robert W. Searle. 
Circus Fans Association of America (1926); 510; 
i ike Thomas M. Gregory. 1014 Hardesy Bivd 
as Ohio; Sec.-Treas,, Walter M. Buckingham, 


National tage fe oe of 
New York eae 


a, 
a 
‘ 
- 
; 


New 


Box 4, Gales Ferry, Conn. 
inte and eee Club of America 


ries en ANE, 


St., New York 17, 

' Exec, Dir., John A. pe Z 

A Citizens Union of the “City of New ‘York (1897), 
41 Park Row, New York 7, N. Y.; 5,500; Sec., 


League for American 
ew pe City; mat 


 _ City Manag M ieeatiataen, 
‘East *e0th St., Chicago 37, Il.; 
‘Clarence E. Ridley 

Civic Federation, National (1900), 112 Park Ave., 

"New York City; Chmn., Exec. Council, Mack W. 


ks. 
. Civic Service Clubs Executives, Ass’n of (1930), 
$4 Williams St., New York City; Pres., James N: 
Oni E 
Civil Engineers (see Engineers, Amer. Soc. of 


Oe Liberties erst American (1920), 170 Fifth 
f AT Oe Lede Roger N. 
Lucille in 
; form League, National (1881). 
iH 67 West 44th St., New York 18, N. ¥.; 2,800: Exec. 
H. Eliot Kaplan 
ivitan International (1920). 800 Farley Blde., 
Birmingham, Ala.; 10,000; Sec., Charles I. Rey- 
Br cin: feat. American (1924), Vandervilt 
i ca! eague, merican 
2 Sign Nashville 4. Tenn.; Sec., Dr. Clyde Pharr. 
| Clearing House Association, N. ¥.. (1853), | 77 
Cedar St., New York 5, N. ; 25; Man., Edward 


‘L. Beck. 
._¥. (1925), 92. Beaver St., 
70 eee Y.; Neat “Sher Robert Cross. 


k Coc 
oy New York 5, 
, N. ¥. (1885), _113- 
Coffee and Sugar Exchange 344: Bec. Pi. 


a ii Pe Pearl St., New York’4, N. Y¥.; 


Association, Near East (1919). 50 West 
“Gigs New York 20, N. Y.; 12,000; Amer. Dir., 


Albert W. Staub. 
ination Board (1900), ee 
Seer r in Bt, Ne Fyork 27, N . ¥.; 49 colleges, 1 


“West 117th St., New 6 
aw school pete Ne 6 members a 
em 4 eommittee members; total, 75; Exec. Sec., 


2S § rze W. Mullins. 

rcallere. Publicity Association, eiocvioses (1917); 
Pres., Edward D. Whittlesey, Dir. of ban 

Information, Western Reserve Univ., Clevelan 


OG rh, 
’ Unions, epee of (1919). W. 
ean oki Ithaca, N . ¥.; 75; Sec., Edgar A. 
eae 


? ior peat. 1201 
Wa ee ee Le sare ( dices: 
Ox ton f American ( 
pinison ation of Am 
CNew. York 18, N. ¥.; 587: 


” Ass’n Nat'l Commission 


of am ice of (1944) 
ackson jan He aT We Washington 6, bee. C.; 436 


824; Exec, Dir., 


4 


1915), 19 thst 
Sec., Dr. 
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Uniy. of 
Cooper, 
Ky. 


| Fourth Ave., New York 3, 


Exec, Sec., Gould Wickey, (Successor to 
 Gonierence ‘of Sburehe elated Colleges, 


es and Universities, Ass’ be a 
asene oT institutions: Pres., Dr. C of 1 tender Seon, 
"Calif * Sec., Tromed 


Calif... Berkeley, 
e/o Experiment Station, Lexington - 29, 


Collegiate tg of Business, American Assn 
of (1916), Norman Mayer Memorial Tu- 
lane University, Kae Orleans 15, La.; 55 member 
schools; Sec., Dean L. J. Buchan. 
Colonial Dames of America, Nat'l Society,of | 
2715" Q St.. N. Wai} 


(1891), Dumbarton House, ‘ $ 
Weshington yO oR SEP ,000: Sec., Mrs. Charles 
Nui: ” Chapter 


Willcox, 

Colonial Dames of America, 

(1890), 421 East 61st St., New York 21, N. Y.; 
1,370; ‘Sec., Mrs. Robert McCurdy Marsh. 

Colonial Dames of the 17th Century, Nat'l So- 
ciety ( )., 1135 Waterworks Road, Newport, Ky.; 
address communications to. the President General. 

Colenial Dames of the 17th Century, N. ¥.)State 
gare ip (1915), 11 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 2, 


Colonial Sons and Daughters (1920), 457 West 
oe ts New York City; 260; Gov. Gen., EB. Frye 
Colonial Wars, General Society of (1892), P. O.. 
Box 396, Rosemont, Pa.; 2,600; Sec. Gen., Branton ' 


H.. Henderson. 
/ Celonial Wars, Society of, State of New York 


(1892), 122. East 58th St., New York 22, N. Y.; 
900; Sec.. Walter Emery. : 

Colonization Society, American (1916), 514-6 
Colorado Bldg., Washington, D,. 'C.; Sec:, Paul 


Sieman. \ 
Colored People, Nat’i Association for the Ad* 
ee of (1909), 69 Fifth Ave., New York 3 
N. Y.; 250,000: Exec. Sec., Walter White. an 
Columbia University, Alumni Federation of ) 
(1913), 205 ar ek ee Columbia Univ., New) — 
York 27, Sec., Ralph M. Palmer. — 
Commerce and Tadostes Sse te of N.Y.' 
(1897). 233 Broadway, New York 4 LX Sis00s* y 
Sec., Thomas Jefferson Miley. 
Commercial Law League of Axuetiea (1895), 211 
Ws aay St., Chicago 3, Ill.; 3,500; Sec., Curtis. 
ee BF 
Commercial Travelers of America, RES a § 
United (1888), 632 No. Park St., Col umbus 8 H 
Ohio: 92.468; Sup. Sec., A. W. Franklin. 
Common Council for rac Unity (1921), 222 
; 3,000; Exec. Dir., 


Read Lewis. r 
Community Councils of the City_of New Yo rk 
(1918), 82 Beaver St., New York 5, N. ¥.; 125,000; / 
Secretary, Dr. Harold Davis Emerson sty 
Community Chests ant Councils (1918), 165 Bast” 
44th St., New York 1 Y.: 459; address com-— 

munications to the eleust. 

Community Service Society of Now. Taek ee 
105 East 22d St., New York 10, N. 

Dir., Stanley P. Davies. (Formerly Ps ae “Assn 
Improving the Condition of the Poor, 1843; 
Charity Organization Society. 1882). 

Compensation Insurance Rating Board eaten y 
125 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Stock ~ 
Cos., 24 Mutual Cos, and State Insurance Fund; 
Gen. Man., Henry D. Saye 

408 New 
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Concrete’ Institute, Aimeriyd (1905). 
Center Bidg., Detroit 2, Mich.; 2,041; Sec. ; 
Harve: Whipple. re 
Confederate Veterans, United ( ee 1528, mses * 1 
erline St., New Orleans, La.; Ass’t to Adjt. ‘Gen., 
Mrs. B, Kernan ‘ 

Confederated Unions of America wear: 809 Eye © 

N.W., Washington 1, D. C.; 475,000; Sec., 
Donald F.’ Cameron. 

Congregational Association, American (1853), — 
4 ec St., Boston 8, Mass. ; 88; Sec., Thomas 

o 

Congress of Industrial Organizations ( 1938), 718 
Jackson Pl., Washington 6, D. C.; 6,000,000; Pres., 
ae Murray; Sec.-Treas., James B. Carey. . 

merly eee me Industrial Orga: ations, ‘ 
1935, to 1938). ey 

Consulting Chemists & Chemical Engineers, 
cae _of (1928), 50 East 41st St., New York 1, 

N. : 76; Exec. Sec., Robert T. Baldwin. 


Th 


Consulting Engineers (see Engineers, Amer. Inst. i 
of Consulting). 7 
Consumers League, National (1899), 114 Bast © 


32d St., New York City; address communicati 
to the secretary. 

Consumers League of New York (1891), 215 Fi tn ee 
Ave., New York City; address communications to ve 
the executive secretary. iy 

Consumers Research (1927), %. D. 1. ‘Washington, — oH 
N. 5.; Pres. & Tech. Dir., F. J. ‘Schlink.. 

Contract Bridge League, American (1927), Parte 


Central Hotel, New York 19, N Y.; 10,000; 


Cee SE ae ri (3091), 1 East 
Controllers Institute of America ee, § 
pod oe Sa icken il 17, N. Ya ahr ¢ Man, Dir. i 


es 5 oe. 
. 


of (1924), 11 West 42d St., New. York 


’ st.. N.W.. Washington 6. D. C.; 


; 


‘Cooperative Leagte of U.S. A. (1916), 608 So. 
Dearborn St, a 5, ee he address 
communications to the secretary. : . 

Cost ae) eagmmae (see Accountants, Nat’l Ass'n 
of Cost).  / t 

Cotton Council of America, National (1938), 69 
Union St., Memphis 1, Tenn.; 300; Exec. Sec., Wm.. 
Rhea Blake. 

Cotton Exchange, New York (1891), 60 Beaver 
St., New York 4, N. Y.; 450; Sec., Tinney C. Fig- 


att. : : 
| Cotton Manufacturers Nat'l Association of 
(1854), 80 Federal -St., Boston 10, Mass.; 400; 


Pres: & Sec., Russell T. Fisher: 
Credit Association, National Retail (1912), 218 
Shell Bldg., St. Louis 3, Mo.; 15,150: Gen, Man.- 
Treas., L. S. Crowder; Sec., Arthur H. Hert. 
Gredit Bureaus of N. Y. State, Associated (1935). 
re wed Eager ge ay inped Falls, N. Y.; 50; Sec., 
iss Alice M, Sinnott. 
Credit Men, National‘ Ass’n of (1896), 1_Park 
Ave., New York 16, N.. Y.; 18,000; Exec. Man., 


Henry H. Heimann, 
Credit Men’s Association, New York (1895). 354 
N. Y.; 2,605; Exec. 


Fourth Ave., New York 10, 

Man., Raymond Hough. 

Crime Detection Laboratory of New Jersey (1933), 
245 Morris Ave., Elizabeth 3, N. J.; 36; Sec., 
Herbert. G. Steffens. j 

Crippled Children of the U. S. of A., Nat’] So- 
ciety for (1921). Masonic Bldz., Elyria, Ohio: 40 
State societies; Exec. Sec., E. Jay Howenstine. 

Crippled Children, Walter Scott Foundation for 
the Aid of (1903), 55 West 68th St., New York 23, 
N. Y¥.; 140; address communications to the sec- 
retary. : 

Cryptogram Association, American (1932), Bur- 
ton, Ohio; Sec., Joseph O. Stofer, 39 Birchwood 
Ave., Dayton, Qhio. 

- Curb Exchange, New York (1911), 86 Trinity 
‘Place, New York City; 717; address communica- 
tions to the secretary. 

Dairymeh’s League 


ss 


Association 


19,0) Ne s¥ 5 

27,000; Sec., Ernest C, Rigobete: e 
Daughters of America’ (1891), 1002 Home Sav- 
ings & Loan Bldg., Youngstown, Ohio; address 


Cooperative 


_ communications to the secretary. 


Daughters of the American Colonists, National 
Society (1921),. 4,000; Nat’l Pres., Mrs. Loren 
Edgar Rex, 310 E. Elm St., Wichita 5, Kan. 
‘Washington office: 1300 New Hampshire -Ave., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Daughters of: the American Revolution, Nat'l 
Society (1890), Administration Bldz., 1720 .D St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C.;_ 144,950; Corr. Sec. 
Gen., Mrs. Frederick Palmer, Latimer. 

- Daughters of the Cincinnati (1894), 71 Mac- 
culloch Ave., Morristown, N. J.; 285; Sec., Mrs. 
Thomas Turner Cooke. 

Daughters of, the Confederacy, United; 5330 
Pershing Ave., St. Louis, Mo.; address communi- 
ations to the secretary. 

Daughters of 1812, National Soc., U. S. (1892), 
‘Library and Museum, 1461 Rhode Island Ave, 
.W., Washington, D. C.; business address, 1020 
So. 60th St., Philadelphia, Pa, 

Daughters of Founders and Patriots of America. 
National Society (1898), 1828 Hye w 
Washington 6, D. C.; 2,000; Sec., 
B, Woodbridge. 
_ Daughters of Isabella, National Circle . (1897). 
375 Whitney Ave., New Hayen 11, Conn.; 60,000; 
Nat'l Sec., Miss Mary F. Riley. 

Daughters of The King (1885), 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N. ¥.; address communications .to 


i “ 
Mrs. Samuel 


office secretary. 


; Ting Conrad Hiser, 21 West 122d St. New York 


y. 

Daughters of Union Veterans (1885); 1326 18th 
+.31,302; Sec., Mrs, 
Georgia Bone, 15 Adelaide St., Hartford 6, Conn. 
,Day Nurseries, Nat’l Ass’n of (1938). The As- 
sociation was dissolved in November, 1942, and its 


‘ work taken over by the Child Welfare League of 


America. 


Deaf, American Ass’n te Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the (1980). The Volta Bureau, 1537 
—35th St., N.W., ashington C.; 2,600; 


Exec. Sec., Josephine B. Timberlake. 

Deaf, American Instructors of the (1850), Gal- 
laudet College, Washington, D. C.; address com- 
munications.to the Secretary, 

Deaf, American Schools for, Conference of Ex- 
ecutives (1868), 242 So. Market St., Frederick, 
Md.; 100; Chem., /Bxec. Committee, Ignatius 
Biorlee. , y 

Deaf, Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the (1868), 242 So. Market St.. Freder- 
ick. Md,; address communications to the secretary. 
_ Decorators, American Institute. of (1931). 41 
East 57th St., New York .22,.N.. ¥.; 600; . Exec: 
Sec., Mrs. M,. M. Girard. 


United States—Associations and Societies igen re 


er by te eo ee 
bon sh \ 2 . 


‘Delta Phi Fraternity (1827), 
New York City, “Exec. Séc., Ww i 
Democratic Action, Uniom for. (1940), 
9 Tiast 46th Sti, New York i7, N.. ¥.; 100, 

Sec. James Loeb Jr. x. ae 
DeMolay, Order. of (1919) 201 E. Armour Blyd.,| 
‘Kansas City 2, Mo.; 1,600,000! Founder & Sec. 
Gen., Frank S. Land. U3 
Dental Association, American (1859) 222 -y 
Superior St., Chicago 11, Ill.; 58,000; Sec., Dr. 
Harry B. Pinney.’ . 2 
’ Disabled American Veterans (1921), 1423 E, Me- 
Millan St., Cincinnati 6, Ohio; 44,500; Nat'l Adit, 
Vivian D. Corbly. 5 = | 
Down Town Association (1860), 60 Pine St, 
New York City; 1,200; Sec., Alfred Ely, 45 Broad 
St., New York City. fi ; E 
Dragon, Imperial Order of the (Military), es 4 

Wallace St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 400; Sec., Edw.” 
Leigh, 407 West 8th St.. Wilmington 45, 
Dramatists Guild (1919), 6 East 39th St., 
York 16, N. Y.; Sec., Victor Wolfson. ‘a 
Drnggists Association, Nat'l Wholesale (1876),' 
330. West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y.; 213 activé,) 
400 associate, 19 complimentary members; Hxee.. 
Vice-Pres., E. L. Newcomb. 5 (= 
Druids, United Ancient Order—Supreme Grove, 
U. S. A. (London,. England, 1781; U. S. 1832);) 
Sup. Sec., Chas. G. N. Geider, 29 So. Delaware St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 4 
Dry Goods Association, Greater New York Re-> 
tail Furnishings & (1935), 152 West 42nd St.,| 
New York 18, N. ¥.; 885; Sec., Leon Grizer. | 
Dry Goods Association, Nat’l Retail (1911), 101 
West 31st St., New York 1, N._Y.; 5,500 member 
stores; Gen. Man. & Treas, Lew Hahn. 3 
Dry Goods Institute, Wholesale (1928), 40 Worth) 
Pe ee, York 13, N. Y.; 166; Man. Dir., Henry 
atter, +: 
Ducks Unlimited (1937), 342 Madison Ave., New 
Yat 3 y BE. Benson.) 


612 West 116th Sé., 
) ‘Tracy Scudder, . 

Suite 5 
000; Ex 


Ralph H. Beard. ze} 
Eagles, Order of (1898), Kirkwood Bldg., 18th 
& McGee Sts., Kansas City 8, Mo.; 786,000; Gr. 
Sec., John A. Abel. > a 
Eastern Star, Order of the, Grand Chap 
(1896), Masonic Temple, 13th and New York Ave:, 
N. W., Washington 5, D. C.; 10,009; Gr. Sec, 
Mrs. Rose A. Yost. a 
“Econometric Society (1930), Univ. of Chiea 
Chicago 37, Ill.; 700; Sec., Alfred Cowles. 
Economic Association, American (1885), Nort 
western Uniy., Evanston, Ill.; 3,910 members, 1,3 
subscribers; Sec., Prof. James Washington Be 
Economy League, National (1932), 280° Madison | 
Ave., New York City; 5,000; Exec. Dir., H. G. Wi) 
Sundelof. 1 
Edison Electric Institute (1933), 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York City;: 200; Sec., M, B. Woods. 
Editorial Association, National (1885). 188 Wz.) 
Randolph ‘St., Chicago 1, Tll.; 5,100; Sec.; Domy 


Eck. 

Education, American Ass’n for Adult (1926) 528} 
West 120th St., New York City; 2,400; Exec., Diry) 
Morse A. Cartwright. av 

Education, American Council on (1918), 744 
Jackson Pl., N. W., Washington 6, D. C.; 739 
genters. private schools, etc.; Pres., George Fa 


ag & 
Education Association, National (1857), 1201— 
16th St., N. W., Washington 6, 'D. C.; 271,84% 
Sec., Willard E. Givens. er 
Education, Board of, of Northern Baptist» Con= 
vention (1911); Exec. Sec., Luther Wesley Smith, 
152+ Madison Ave., New York City. e 
Education, Council of Church Boards of (1911 
744 Jackson Place. N. W., Washington 6, D.C, 
24, Boards; Gen. Sec., Gould Wickey, Rm. 203. = 
Education Foundation, Southern (1937), 726 
Jackson Place, N.W., Washington, D, C.; address 
communications to the secretary. ‘ 


Education, Institute of International (1919) 2 
West 45th St., New. York 19, N. Y.; Dir, Dr 
Stephen Duggan. < = Bs ad Dir ee 


8th Army Corps of Philippine Veterans, Nati 1 | 
Ass’n (1927), Rm. 12, Borough Hall, Brookiy 4 
N. Y.; Commander-in-Chief.. Brooklyn address 
Historian & Record Keeper, Major George Si 
Ses. ree hoes iat W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill, 
ectrical Engineers TS, o 
Insitute A ‘ (see Engineers, American 
Electrical Manufacturing Ass’n, National ), 
155 East 44th St., New York 17. N. yt ua: Me 
os mE co Rs : fe 
ectricai Society, New York (1881), es! 
goth St New York ie 'N, Ys 335: gee, PN 
Electrochemical: Society (1902), Golumbia Uni- 
versity, New York 27, N. ¥.; 1,500; See. Oalin’ 
nk. ed 


Elks.; B. & B. Order ‘of (1868), Elks 
Memorial Heda. Bldg., 2750 Lake. View -Ave.;-Chis 
cago ¥4, Ill.; 625,000: Gr. See., J. E. Wacieane 


Elks, B. & P. Order, N. ¥. Lodge N 
Mead Mig REE S ge No. 1 (1868) 
he ein. -, New York City: 3,000; Sec., 


gine & Boat Manufacturers, Nationai f 
4), 420 Lexington Ave., New York oN ye 


29 West 
eS Ed 


win H. 
. R. Arms, 7 
iltluminating (1906), 51 


=e 


Dr. 


a 


En: 
dison Aive.. New York 10, N. : = 
See. a GO Hinceley, Y¥.3/ 3,702; Exec. 


af : frmeeting Trustees, fis a (1904), 29 West 


St., New York 18, N. Y.; Sec., John H. R. 
Engineers, American Association of (1915). 8 


So. Michigan Ave., Chica - 
Me. Mover. go 3, Hl.; 5,104; Sec., 
_ Engineers, American Institute of Chemica 


i 
(7908), 50 East 41st St.; New York ; 
,333;"Sec., S. L. Tyler. sheets 

n Aes American Institute of Consulting 


910), West St., New York 6, N, Y.; = 
ao, or, Henry. Y.g 135; ‘Secy 
neers, merican Institute of Blectrical 
41884), 33 West 39th St., New York 18, a at 


2,500; Nat’l Sec., H. H. Henline. 
_ Engineers, American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical (1871), 29 West 39th St., New York 
OS Lappe: Sec., Sets Parsons. / 
eers, merican ociety of Agricultural 
1907), 505 Building, St. Joseph, Mich. ; 1,361 
§ | Sag Olney. ‘ 
; neers, American Society ef Civil (1852). 33 
“West 39th St.. New York 18, N. Y.: 19,926; Sec. 
pores, Seabury. F : 
imeers, American Society of Heating and Ven- 
‘ilating (1895), Rm. 3000, 51 Madison Avye., New 
Work 10, N. Y.; 3,300; Sec., A. V- Hutchinson. 
Engineers, American Society of Mechanical 
aoe). 29 West 39th St., New York 18, N. Y.: 
17.542; Sec., Col. C. E. Davies. 
Engineers, American Society of Naval (1888). 
‘Navy Bldz., Constitution Ave., Washington 25, 
, C.; 2,000; Sec... Capt. J. E. Hamilton. 
' Engineers of the City of N. ¥., Municipal (1903), 
29 West 39th St., New York 18, N. Y.; 600: Sec., 


hoa Engineers Institute of America, Television 
(3940) 763 Gower St., Hollywood, Calii.; address 
unieations to the Secretary. 

Engineers, Institute of Radio (1912), 330 West 
og New York 18, N. ¥.; 11,079; Sec., Haraden | 


iv 


y 4 
, 
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639. 

Farmer Labor Poiitical Federati 1 2: 
Doswell Ave., St. Paul, Minn.: Natl pr Doword 


Y. Williams; Sec., Elizabeth Bacon. 
(1 
4, 
N, Y. Federation). 
Sec., Dr. Ervin S. 
York City. 


yvestment Bldg., Washington 5,/D. D.; Exec. 


New York 1, N. Y.; 1,000; Exec. Viee Pres., Capt. 


* 


Federal Bar Association (see Bar Association). | 
Federal Employees, National Federation of 
917), 10 Independence Ave., S.W.,. Washington 
D. C.; 72,000; Sec., Gertrude M. McNally. 
Federation of Churches (see Churches, Greater” 


Fencers League of Amerita, Amateur (1891)! 
Acel, 15 Whitehall St., New 
v 


Fertilizer Associatioh, National (1925), 616 In- 
Sec. 


Charles J. Brand. - 
Fifth Ave., 


Fifth Avenue Association (1907), 350 


William J. Pedrick; Sec., Thomas W. Hughes. 
Fine Arts Federation of N. ¥. (1895), 115 EHast- 
40th St., New York City; 120; Sec., Olive Tjaden. 
Fingerprinting, National Ass’n for Universal 
(1932), 43 Nelton Court, Hartford 5, Conn.; 6,800; 
Nat'l Dir., George LaBelle. f 
Fire Fighters, International Ass’n (1919), 207-8 
A. F. of L. Bldg., Washington i, D, ©.; 61,000; 
Sec.-Treas., George J. Richardson. wy “ 
Fire Underwriters (see Underwriters, Nat’l Board | 


of Fire) ¥ 
Firemen’s Association of Greater New York, ' io 
Uniformed (1917), Rm. 407, 63 Park Row, New > 
—_ City; address communications to the secrer oe 
ary. pM 
First Avenue Association (1926), 878 First Ave., on 
New York City; address communications to the ‘i 
secretary. ey: 
Fisheries Society American (1870), 822 Invest~ ie 
ment Bldg., Washington 5, D.-C.; See., Dr. R. F. pe 


Hunter. . a 
Flag Association, United States (1924), 923— 
15th St., N.W., Washington, D. C.; 85,000; Sec.. 
Mrs. Eleanor Austin. ae ya 
Flag Day A&sociation, American (1888), 1414 
W. Oxford St., Philadelphia, _Pa:; Founder and 
Dir. Gen., William T. Kerr, 524 Arbor Road, Yea- 

don-Lansdowne, Pa, f ni 
lorists, Society, of American (1885). 600 St. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. Ill.; 4,250; Exec. Sec.. 


Robert H. Roland. Rao 
al Society (see Historical So- 


Flushing Historic: 
ciety, Flushing). P 

American (1941), 
. ¥.;°440; Dir., 


Fiying Services Foundation, 
Conference of North America 


mae 


S. M. Strong. 
Foreign Missions 


Engineers, N. ¥. State Society of Prefessional 
7), 1941 Grand Central Terminal, New York 
N. ¥.: 4,747; address communications to the 


ilitary (1920), 
C.; 25,000; Exec. 


omotive (1905). 29 West 
N. ¥.; 12,176; Sec. & Gen. 


Motion Picture (1916). 

at 33d St., New 
m1, N.Y 
ngineers 
of) 


ean 
En ish-Speaking Union (1920), 19 East 54th 
e) ew York City; 13,504; Sec., Mrs. W. Henry 
‘France. 

Epiphany Guild of America (1924), 9148—193d 
& 5, Hollis, L. I., N. ¥.; Sec., Mrs. Jane Nagle 


sco America (1926), 
he ittle Church Arourid the Corner’’. 1 Bast 29th 


' 


Ss ¥ = 
pal Actors’ Guild of 


., New York 16, N. Y.; 1,450; ist Vice-Pres., Rev. 
hdolph Day; Exec. Sec., Perry T. Moore. 

é ors Association, National (1903), 33 West 
St., New York 18, N. Y.; 29; Sec. Miss Bessie 


Crocker. \ 


i Enthnological Society, American (1842), 100 
| Washington Sq. East, New York 3, N- Y.; 220; 
Dr. E. Adamson Hoebel, Columbia University, 


S Rbove. 1 
Eugenics Society, American (1925). 1790 Broad- 
y, New: York 49, N. ¥.; 500; Sec.,) Chauncey 


erica (1938), 139 East 
Y¥.: 1,049; Sec., Mrs. 
Church, Board of 
Schaff Bldg., 1505 
Exec. Sec., Rev. 


Reformed 
he (1941), 905. 
2. Ba.: 


1917), 335 Superior 
at’l Sec., Herold M. 


Evangelical an 
»] Missions of 
, Philadelphia 

ay DD. . 
‘Exchange Club, National 
3 Toledo 6, Ohio; 50,000; 
nil Weif: Association of America (1911) 
am elfare Ass a 
aast 22d St. ow York 10, N. ¥.; 228; Gen. 

ar. * n B. Swift. 

ih ia best Federation, American ( 1920). 58 
“Washington St., Chicago 
to the secretary. 


9. Tll.; address com- 


140 East 54th St.. New York 22,'N 
New York City; address _ 


(1893), 156 Fifth Ave., 


eoimmunications to the general secretary. Wag 
Foreign Policy Association (1918), 22 t 38th eee 
=) reed York 16, N. ¥.; 24,000; Sec., rothy 
F. Leet. l fa] 
Foreign Press Asseciation (1917), The Lotus © 


Club, 110 West 57th St., New York ‘19, N. ¥.; 130}. 
Sec., Bernard Musnik. . ‘ Rees | 
Foresters, Society of American (1900), 825 Mills 
Bldg., 17th St. & Pennsylvania Ave., Washington 
6. D. C.; 4,500; Exec. Sec., Henty Clepper. : 
Forestry Association, American (1875), 919—l7th \ 


St., N.W.. Washington 6, D. C.; 12,500; Exec. Seo... 
Ovid Butler 


Meridian st. 


[om 


Forty and Eight (1920), 777 No, , 
Indianapolis 4, Ind.; 57,063; Act. Sec., N. Carl | 
Nielsen. ) 


Owners and Merchants — 
New York 17, | 
Lioyd P 


42nd Street Property 
Association (1919), 50 Hast 42d St., 
N. Y.: 500; Sec. & Exec. Vice Pres., 4) 
Hooper. 
Founders and Patriots of America, 


+ 


Order of the 
(1896), 27 West 44th St., New York 18, N. Yay 7 ant 
Sec. Gen., Milo M. McAlpin. a iv 
Four Freedoms Foundation (Jan. 6, 1943) 247 ; 
Park Ave., New ze City; address communica- = 
tions to the'secretary. » : ysl tal 
HrgricesAmeses Society (1011), ae Rector St.,. | 
New York City; Sec., Maurice Force. f ) 
Franklin institute, The (1824), Benjamin | 
Franklin Parkway at 20th, Philadelphia 3, Pay; 
Sec. & Dir., Dr. Henry B. Allen. i a 
Fraternal Congress of America National (1886), 
35 Bast Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Til.; 103 mem- 
ber societies; Sec., Foster F. bt iz Pons y 7 
Freight Bureau, Moter (see otor Freight). “A og 
Freuch Alliances in the U, S. and Canada, Fedo 
eration of (1902), 22 Bast 60th St., New York 22 
N. Y.: 300 societies; Sec. Gen., Russell B. Kingman. i 
French Chamber of Commerce of the U. 8. (1896) 
4 hae 52a St., New York 22, N. ¥.; 200; Exec. Sec 
Firmin Guego. ] 
French Institute in the U.S. (1911), 22 Wast 
60th St., New York 22, N. ¥.3 1,100; ‘Dir., Pierre ’ 
Bedard. wir \ 
French Legion of Honor, American Society,of 
the (1924), 522 Fifth Ave., New York City; address a 
communications to the secretary. ees } 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick in the City of N. ¥., ( 
Society of the (1784), Hotel Astor Broadway .at 
45th St., New York City: 1,200; Corr. Sec., Adrian 
© Burke, 55 Liberty St.. New York 5, N. ¥ 


. . 


i 
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r 0 a1, for the South- 

Grand Jury Association, Feder: ‘ iti Bank AY oa 
New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., Coleman B. Me an 
rand J Association of N. Y. County (1943) 

Rm B08, 320 Broadway, New York 7, N. ¥.: Pres... 


i f de) Grasse, Society of the (1931), 
Reddine Ridge, Conn.: 1,800; Sec., Philip R. Dil- 


lo 

nds General Conference (1900), 1515 Cherry 

; a tignds Gener 2, Pa.; 17,479; Sec., J. Barnard 

Werends of Lafayette, American (1932); 677; 

Pres:. Louis Annin Ames, 85 Fifth Ave., New 

York 3, N. ¥.; Sec., Theodore E. Norton, Easton, 
P. 


Ey ‘ 
Fruit and Vegetable Ass’n, United Fresh; \Pres., 
N. L, Allen. Gen. Man. of American Nat’l Co- 
operative. Exchange, 90 ‘West Broadway, New 
York City. by i 
Fruit and Vegetable Distributors, Nat’1 League 
fof Wholesale Fresh (1893), 512 F St., N. W.. 
Washington 1, D. C.; 875; Sec., Joe R. Cavanagh, 
Gas Association, American (1919), 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. .; 6,000; Man. Dir., 
—,, ,Alexander Forward; |Sec., Kurwin R. Boyes. g 
Gem Society, American (1934), 541 So. Alexandria 
Ave., Los Anzeles 5, Calif.; 1,000; Sec., James 6M 
oe Seba ey a & Seamans, 435 W. 7th St., 
og Angeles, Calif. : 
Gemological Institute of America! (1931). 541 So. 
Alexandria, Los Angeles 5, Calif.; 200; Exec. Dir., 
_ Robert M. Shipley, as_above. Eastern Headauar- 
* ters; 69 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
Genetic Association, American (1910), 1108—16th 
Sti, N.W., Washington 6, D, C.; Man. Editor, 
Robert G. Cook; Sec., Dr. C. E Leighty 
Geographers, Association of American (1904). 
\ Univ of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn.; 207; 
Sec., Ralph H. Brown. 
Geographers, Society of Women (see Woman 
Geographers), ¥ ’ 5 
Geographic Society, National (1888), 1146 Six- 
teenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C.; 1,250,000; 
Pres., Dr. Gilbert Grosvenor; Séc., Dr. _George 
W.. Hutchison. ‘ = 
Geographical Society of N. Y., American (1852), 
Broadway and 156th St., New York 32, N. Y.; 3,961; 
. Dir, Dr. John K. Wright. * 4 
~ . Geological Society of America (1888), 419 West 
y 117th St., New York 27, N. Y.; 798 Fellows, 26 
Correspondents; Sec., Dr. H. R. Aldrich. 
German Beneficial Union of Pittsburgh (1892). 


N. ¥. (1927), Rm. 1838, 101 Park © 
Ci Oe ate in, Bi Y.: 550; address com- 
munications to the seeretary. e &| 
Grand Street Boys’ Association (1920), 105-8 } 
West 55th St., nee. ited Se 3,000; address 
i t e secretary. 
Oe ubic Arts, American Institute of (1914), 1155 
East 40th St., New York 16, N. Y.; 589; Exec. i 
., Blanche Decker. st 
ee eeokogival Scciety, American (1876), 842 Park §| 
Ave., New York 21, N. Y-.; 132; Se¢., Dr. Howard j 
. Taylor, Jr. "3 ae | 
o Gebe Health Federation of America (1940); 5 
Sec., Charles A. Marlies, Group Health Cooperas = 
tive, 1790 Broadway, New York City. 4 
Gyro International (1912), 786 Union cones 
Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio; 5,000; Sec., Edmund L. 


Kagy. i A | 
Hedaskah (Women’s Zionist Organization off 
America) (1912), 1819 Broadway,-New York 923, 
N.. ¥.; 135,000: Exec. Sec. Miss Jeannette N. Leibel, 
Hard of ‘Hearing (see Hearing,-Amer. Soc. for} 
the Hard of). as 
Health Council, National (1921), 1790 Broadway, . 
New York -19, N. Y.; 22; Sec., Prof. Maurice A. 
Bigelow. é 
Health Federation of America (see Group Health 
Federation). ? ~ 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation,, 
American Ass’n for (1885), 12101 16th St., N. Wa) 
Washington, D. C.; 7,830; Exec. Sec., N. P. Neil>) 
son. : 


Hearing, American Society for dhe Hard oft 
oe ned coy int hue wenn D. |: 
7,500; Man. Dir., Raymon : A a 

Heart Association, American (1922), 1790 Broads 
way, New York 19, N. Y.; 2,324; Office Sec., Anna 
S.. Wrizht. 5 | 

Heating and Ventilating Engineers, (see Engin-- 


As n : i ’a.: address com- | eers, Amer. Soc. of). i am } 
; eciaties pe A pee 44 Hebrew — Congregations, Union of American} 
OE aR German Press Club of New York (1888), 22 No. | (1873), 32 West 6th St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio; 316 
William St., New York City; 75; Sec., William | congregations; Adm. Sec., Rabbi Louis I. E elson # 
Hoffmeister. Hebrew: Educational Society of Brooklyn (1899 = 
; 564 Hopkinson Ave., Brooklyn 12, N. Y.; 3,000 


German Society of the City of New York 

_*. (1784), 147 Fourth Ave., New York City; 500: 
Man., Albert Bossert. 

Gideons, The (1899), 202 So. State St., Chicago 

4 4, Ti].; 18,000; Sec., N. F. Dewar. 

"g Girl Scout Council of Greater New York (1930). 
670 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; 30,574: 
Met, Dir., Miss Eleanor Edson. 

Girl Scouts (1912), 155 East 44th St.. New York 
17, N. ¥.; 944,894; Sec., Mrs. Dudley H. Mills. 

Girls’ Friendly Society of the U. 8, A. (1877). 

386 Fourth Ave., New gare 67. bY oi pO ROO, 
Exec. See., Mrs. Helen Gibson Hogue. 

Girls Service League of America (1908), 138 East 
igth St., New York City; address communications 
to the executive director. 

Goat Society, American (1927), 5134 Huntington 
Ave., Univ. Pl. Station, Lincoln 4, Nebr.; 900: 
Sec.; John P. Brox. 

Gold Star Mothers, American (1928), New Col- 
onial Hotel, Washington, D. C.; 6,000; Nat'l Corr. 
Sec., Mrs. Isabel Adams, 4516 Locust St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

. Golden Rule Foundation (1929), Lincoln Blde., 

60 East 42d St., New York City; 1,000; Pres., Dr. 

. Charles V. Vickrey. 

.__ Golf Association, U. S. (1894), 73 East 57th St., 
New_York 22, N. Y.; 663 golf clubs; Sec., Francis 
D. Ovimet, 20 Malvern St., Allston 34, Mass. 

Good Templar, Int’! Order of (¢Nat’l Grand 
Lodge) (1905), 1459 Boulevard. West Hartford 7, 

_. Conn.; Sec., Alfred Abrahamson. 

/'. _ Governmental Research Association (1914), 1050 
Betas: Retroit 26, Mich.; 125; Sec., Lent D. 
on. ; 

Government Research (1938), 180 State St., 
Albany 6, N. ¥.; Exec. Vice-Pres., Abbett Pulliam. 
(Formerly named Citizens’ Bureau of Govern- 
mental Research of N. Y. State). 

, Governor’s Conference (1908), 1313 East 60th 
St., Chicago 37, Ill.; 48 State and 4 Territorial 
Governors; Sec.-Treas.. Frank Bane. 

Grand Army of the Republic (est. April 6, 1866), 
Commander, Isaac W. Sharp, Warsaw, Ind, Sec.. 
Katherine R. A. Flood, 629 S. 7th St., Springfield, 
Ill. National Wdéman’s Relief Corps (Auviliory 
to the G. A. R.) (1883). President, Mrs. Eunice 
Rash, Thayer, Kan. 

Grand, Jurors Association, Kings County (1919), 
1261 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn 16, N. Y.; 600; Sec., 
_Joseph F. Cox. bar 

Grand Jurors Association, Queens - County 
(1936), 3734—85th St., Jackson Heights, N. Y.; 
500; address communications to the secretary. 


Exec. Dir., Rabbi Alter F. Landesman; See.) 
Nathaniel Bloom. at 
Hebrew: Shelteying and Immigrant Aid Socie 
(HIAS) (1884), 425 Lafayette St., New York % 

N. Y.; 75,000; Exec. Dir., Isaac L. Asofsky. 
Helms Athletic Foundation (see Athletic Fo! 
dation, Helms). & ; 
Helpers Supreme Order of (1915). 615 F St. 
N.W., Washington 4, D. C.; 1,500; Sec., William: 

L. Houston. 

Hibernians in America, Ancient Order of (1836), 
1648 Westmont Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa.; addre 
communications +o the national secretary. » 


a 


is. %, 
Historical Association, American (1884), study 
Rm. 274; Library of Congress:Annex, Washingto: 
25, D. C.; 3,585; Exec. Sec., Guy Stanton Ford. @ 
Historical Association, New York State (1899), 
Central Quarters Museum, 22 Main St., Coopers- 
town, N. Y.; 1,800; Act. Dir., Miss Janet R. Ma 
farlane. : aos 
Historical Society, East Tennessee (1926), Lawes 
son McGhee Library, Knoxville 010, Tenn.; 225 
Sec., Miss Martha L. Ellison. rams 
Historical Society, Flushing (1903), Library 
Bldg., 41-25 Main St., Flushing. N. Y.; 155: Secg 
August Kupka. : 


Cdlumbia, Mo.; 4,025; Sec., Floyd C. Shoemaker. 
(1915), 175 Fifth 

Ave., New York 10, N. 'Y.: Sec., Arthur: Linton 
Handley. , y 
Historical Society, New York (1804), 170-Central 
Park West, New York 24, N. Y¥.; 900; Corr. Sec. 
Lucius Wilmerding, F 
Holland Society of New York (1885), 90 West 
St., New! York 6, N. Y.; limited to 1,000; Sec 
Harold E. Ditmars. : : 
Home Economics Association, American (1908), 
620 Mills Bldz., Washington 6, D. Fi 
Exec. Sec., Gladys M. Wyckoff. ; ‘ 
- Home Missions Council of North erica (1908 
297 Fourth Ave., New York 10/ N, Y.; Home Mis 


ects Secretaries, Miss Edith E. Lowry & Mark 
awber. = 
Homeopathy, American Institute of (1845), 2 
Madison Ave., New York City: .address all 
munications to the business manager. | ; a 
Horological, Institute .of America | (1921; 
Nat’l Research Council), National.;Bureau 


j 7 is et, 


ndards, Washington 25, D. C.; 500: Sec., Ralph 


lorse. Show Association of America, National 
- eg, 90 Broad St., New York City; Vice-Pres., 
| EEAG Pitchers’ Ass’n of Americ 
a, Nat'l 
ge. 213 So. Everett Ave.,~ Monterey Park, 
address communications to the secretary. 
erticultural Society, The American (1922), 821 
¥) ashington Loan & Trust Bldg., Washington 4, 
y_C.; 1,200; Sec., Dr. V. T. Stoutemyer, 
Horticultural Society of N. ¥. (1900), 598 Madi- 


on Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; 3,0 ~ 
fence t. Hay 3,000; Sec,, Clar 
Hospital cdagated: American (1889), 18 E. 


Division St., Chicago 10, Ill.; 5,470; Exec. Sec!, 
George Bugbee. 

Hospital Fund of New York, oe (1879), 370 
exington Ave.. New York 17, N. 76 non- 
profit hospital corporations; Sec., Matthias Plum. 

Hotel Association, American (1910), 221 West 
Suth St., New York 19, N. Y.; 5,500: Exec. Dir., 
Thomas D! Green. 


Huguenot Society of America (1883), 122 East 
“B8t hh St., New York City; 425;.Sec., Margaret A. 
“Jackson. 

_Humane Association, American (1877 135 


ashington Ave., Albany 6, New York; 6, 128! Gen. 
Man., Walter J. Dethloff. 
ce Hunts Racing Association, United (1905), 250 
ae ve., New York 17, N. Y.; 350; Ass’t Sec., 
Helen Eden. s 
q Tee Boat and Yacht Club, aoe Shrewsbury 
(1880), 42 Broad St., Red Bank, N. J.; 137; Pres., 
‘Thomas Irvinz Brown. 
iiuminating Engineering Society (see Engineer- 
'Society, Dluminating). 
__ Hilustrators, Society of (1901), 128 East 63d Sit., 
New York 21, N. Y.; 400; Sec.. Lyman Anderson. 
Immigrant Welfare, National Institute of (1934), 
West 45th St., New York 19. N. Y.; 56 agency 
bers; Exec. Dit., Mrs. Edith Terry Bremer. 
“Indian Rights Association (1882). 301 So. 17th 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 700: Sec., Chester BR. ‘Faris. 
industrial Conference Board, National (1916). 
4 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y.: 2,079; Sec., 
Harold -F. Browne. 
Industrial Democracy, League for oer 1i2 
19th St.. New York 3, N. Y.; 2,000; Exec. 
Dr. Harry W. Laidler. 
~ Industrial Hygiene Foundation (1935), Mellon 
Institute, 4400 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 13, Pa.; 270 
ember companies; Man. Dir., John F. McMahon. 
Infantile ‘Broaatay. National, Foundation for 
he ese tage New, York! City; Exec. Sec., 


28), 60 East 42 
communications to the secretary 
ety of New York (1901). 107 Wii- 


Insurance Seci 
St., New York 7, N. Y.; 1,650; Sec., Edward R. 


atercoliegiate Athletics (see Athletics, Central 


tral Office for). 
5 Eatercollestate Rowing Association (see Rowing 


ged 605 No. 
Exec. Sec., 


Beemiard BldK,- roa oe addr 

nications e secretary 

0 ae the apogee — (see Bankers Ass’n 

America, Investm 

iron and Steel reaes American (1908), yg 
h Ave, New York i, N. Y.; Sec., George S 


lian Associations, Nat'l United (1934), 39 
ta Brooklyn, Y¥.; 50,000; Nat'l 


New York 


Riictcatinns to. tne’ seore 
munications es 

* Italy America Soe iety (ib), 422 East 56th St.. 
F vy York City; a ape communications to the 


1925). 210 No. Aurora 

Sec., Jane G. McAuliffe. 

2 waiton” 8 of America (i922), 18th 

5 I eee are pele id Til.; ‘4 mpc com- 

hications to the executive secreta 
per a (see Seamen’s Church Insti- 


‘2 527 Fifth Ave., New York 
“address communications to the president. 
elers Association, American — Retail 

DG). =p Pahl Prgeest York 17, N. ¥.; 6,500 

. Charlés T 

elers Sedurity, “Alliance of the U. S._(1883). 

Fifth Ave., New York City; Sec., Richard 


eeeaeiena peer (1900), 386 4th Ave., 


an, Dir., Gabriel 


. oo 


hn Braille Institute of America é ye 1846 
swish | Aye., New York 53, N. Y.: ; Exec. 
Pres. Sone Dubov. 
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Jewish Committee, Ameri 
Jewish Committee). > SE ARS ae 
Junior: Chamber of Commerce, U.S. (1920).. 


LaSalle Hotel, Chicago 2, Nl.: 125, 000; ice- 
Pres., Harold W. Merman. aes 

Jewish Federation and Welfare Funds, Council 
of (1932), 165 West 46th St.. New York 1 ex 
255 Federations, Welfare Funds and eomnan nity 
Councils; Exec. Dir., H. L. Lurie. 

Jewish’ Historical Society, Ep niy (1892), 3080 
Broadway, New York 27; : 400; Sec., Isidore 
S._ Meyer. 

Jew Philanthropic’ Societies of City, 
Federation for the Support of (1917). Ae west 47th 
St., New York 19; N. Y.; 67,000; Sec., )Victor S. + 
Riesenfeld. 

Jewish War Veterans of* the oy a (1896), ee ( a 
Fifth Ave.. New York 1, N.. Y¥.; ,000; Sec. . 
Nat'l Commander, E. M. Reedaeeale 

Jewish Welfare Board, National (1917), 145 Bast 


= St.. New York 16, N. Y-.;Sec., Joseph Rosen- ‘ 
weig. al 
Jewish Women, National mae of (1893), 1819 ; 
Broadway, New York 23, N. ¥.; 65,000; Exec. Dir. 


Miss Flora R. Rothenberg. 

Jewish Workers in Palestine, National Labatt 
Committee for the (1923). 275 Seventh Ave., New 
York City; 750,000; Sec., Isaac Hamlin. 

Job's Daughters, Order of (1921), 341 No. 35th St. 


Omaha, Nebr.; 35.0007 Sup. Sec., Nan Martin. 

; Judicature Society, American (1913), Hutchins 

ae Ann Arbor, Mich.; 6,035; Sec., Herbert 
arley. ” 


Junior Chamber of Commerce (see/Chamber of 
Commerce, U.S. Junior). 1 
Ass’n ,of (see Colleges’ is 


Junior Colleges, Amer. 
Junior League of the City of a York (1900, ; 


Amer. Ass’n of Junior). 


221 East Tist St.. New York 2J, N. Y.7 1) 950; Sec. 
Mrs. S. Felton Posey. 

Junior League of gaa Anogey n of (4921). 
305 Park Ave., New York 2 . 3g .000; Exec 


Sece., Mrs. Winthrop fe ae 
Kennel Club, American (1884), 221 Fourth Ave. 

New York 3, N. Y.; 265;.Sec. -Treas,, Perry B- Rice. 
Kindergarten Association, National (1909). 8) ; 
West 40th St., New York 18, N. ¥); Exee. Secu ‘ 
Bessie Locke. ~ 
King’s Daughters and Sons (1886), 144 Hast) 8 


37th St.. New York 16, N. ¥.; 6,000; Exec, Seca 
Miss Kate C. Hall. 

Kiwanis International (1915), 530 No. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11, Ii-; Sec., O. E. Peterson.) ¥9)) = 
Knights of Columbus (1882), 45 Wall St., Ni iv 
Haven, Conn.; 459,034; Sup. See.. Dye L 

P. O. Drawer i670, New Haven 7 

Knights of the Golden Eagle “Us. ee Beh 
Broad, St., eenbade tures: 30. Pa.; 20,0) 

Fred W. Anto 

Knights at the Ku Klux Kian (1915), 278 Bast’ 
ape Ferry Road, Atlanta, Ga.: 2,700,000; Se¢.. 

Floyd Johnson, Box 1204, Atlanta, Ga. f 

J Eoients of Pythias (1864), 1054 Midland ee 
Bldg:, Minneapolis 1, Minn.; 250, 000; ge Keeper 
of Records and Seal, Carl B. Bach. 

Knights of the Round Table (see Round Table 
International). 

Knights Templar, Grand Commandery | (1814), 
Masonic Temple, 875 Main St. E., Rochester 5, at 
N. Y.: 14,794; Gr. Rec., John B, Mullan % 

Kosciuszko Foundation (1926), 149 nasi ith 1 
St., New York 21, N. Y.; 10 member boards and: ; 
trustees; Sec., Stephen P. Mizw 


Labor Committee for Palestine, National 1924), ’ 
45 East 17th St., New York 3, N. Y.; 2,000 a, Baten 
organiations; Nat’l Sec., Isaac Ham A 

a a islation, Atnerican ene for {all - woake 
uspended for the present, “ 
4 Tndies of the Orient (1921), 3,000; ie ep Mrs. 
Katherine Wallace, Gates Drive, R.F.D. , Derb: by. 
N. 


Xs 
Lalor Foundation, The (1935), Lancaster Pike 
& Old ap eR Rd., Wilmington, Del., Dir 
Sec., C. Lalor Burdick. 
Land- aGrant Colleges and Universities (see: Col- 
leges and Universities, Ass'n of Land-Grant Was 
andscape Architects, American Society. of ae 
(1899), 9 Park St}, Boston 8, Mass.; 438; Corr. Sec., 
ore igre tion f America, 
ge ssociatio 0! . ee 
(1883). 100 Washington: Sq., New York 3, Xa 


3,750; Sec., Percy W. 

0s ea age ston atl! Auxiliary (1924), 
Rm. 2450, 420 Lexington Beles New York 17, bot xy 
Exec. Sec., Mrs. Mary B 

Laryngological, Rhino! 
ealyi ee ier onde een 

rstenberg, University Sp., 
aay Dr. 6. a en Nash, 277 Alexander ‘Ste 
Rochester: 7, 

Sa Societe des ev gets Hommes et Huit Che~ 


vaux (see Forty and High 


t). 
Latin, Ass’n for Promotion of Study of: (1929), 


. 3.5 2,000; Pres.-See.. 


Ee ee ore pomp Mi 

ars ‘ 
peor Institute, 7a meérican ae oo Chestnut * 
St, Philadelphia 4, Pa.: William 


Draper Lewis. ’ ey 
ye wal 


\- 


“\ St., New York 22, N. Y.; Sec., Mrs. James 


Law League of America, Commercial (1895). 111 
aes Monroe St., Chicago 3, Il.; 3,235; Sec., Cur- 


ost. ; ‘ 

ww Schools, Association of American (1901). 

Page Hall, Ohio ‘State Univ,, Columbus 10, Ohio; 
94; Sec.-Treas., Arthur T. Martin. 

Lawyers Association, New York County (1908). 
14 Vesey St...New York 7, N. Y.; 5,460; Sec. 
Terence J. McManus. s 

Laymen’s National Committee (1940). Vander- 
pilt Hotel, New York 16, N. ¥.; Exec. Dir., How- 
ard Kiroack. 

League of Nations Association- (1923), 8 West 


: York 18, N. ¥.; 7,500; Dir. Clark M. Betters. © ; 
Tone tccees. ee e tay ies Engineers (see Engineers, American ' 
OC. 0 


Learned Societies, American Council of (1919), 
1219 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. Cis 23 
societies’ & associations; Dir., Waldo G. Leland. 

Legal Aid Organizations, National Ass’n of 
(1911); Pres., Louis Fabricant, 11 Park Place, 
New York City; Sec., Emery A. Brownell, 25 Ex- 
change St., Rochester, N. ¥. 

Legal Aid Society (1876), 11 Park Place, New 
York 7, N. Y.; 3,000; Sec., Edward BE, Watts, Jr. 

Legion of Decency, National (1934). 35 East Bo 


Looram. _ 5 

— Legion of Valor (see Army and Navy Legion 
of Valor). 

Leonard “Wood - Memorial (American Leprosy 
Foundation) (1927), 1 Madison Ave., New York 
10, N. Y.; 25,000; Sec.. H. L. Elias. : 

Lepers, American Mission to (1906). 156 Fifth 
Ave., New Work City; address communications 
to the general secretary. 

Libraries Association, Special (1909), 31 East 
10th St., New York’3, N. Y¥.; 3,400; Sec., Mrs. 
Kathleen B. Stebbins. ° 

Library Association, American (1876). 520 No. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill.; 15,000; Exec. Sec., 
Car] H. Milam. : 
“Tibrary Foundation, American (1937). 1250 Hill- 
dale Ave., Los Angeles 46, Calif.; Dir., William 
Houston Branch. ~ 
_ Life Insurance Presidents, Association of (1906), 
165 Broadway, New | York 6. N. Y.; 64; Man. 
Gen. Counsel, Vincent P. Whitsitt. 

Life Underwriters Association (see Underwriters 
Ass’n' of the City of N. Y., Life). 

Lions Clubs, International Ass’n. of (1917), 332 
So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 155,000; Sec. 
Gen., Melvin Jones. 

Lithographers National Association (1906), 420 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 200; Sec., W. 
Floyd Maxwell. , 

Long Island Association (1926), 273 Pennsylvania 
Station, New York 1, N. Y.; 750; Man. Dir., Meade 
C._ Dobson. 

Loyal Orange Institution (1868). 2539 Perryville 
Ave.. NS., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 20,000: Sec., , Robert 
McCreery. 

Luther League of America (1895). 1228 Spruce 
Sti, Philadelphia 7, Pa.; 28,221; Exec. Sec., Rev. 
Paul M. Kinports. 

Lutheran Walther League (1893), 875 No. Dear- 
een St., Chicago 10, Ill.; 50,440; Sec., Prof. O. H. 

iss. 
gicians, Society of America (Parent Assem- 
-ply) (1902). Barbizon Plaza Hotel, 6th Ave. at 

rated St., New York City; 300; Sec., Edward W, 

art. 

Mammalogists, American Society of (1919). Mu- 
seum of Zoology, Univ. of Mich, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: 907: Act. Sec., W. H.,Burt. 

Management, Society for the Advancement of 
(1936), 29 West 39th St., New York" 18) “Noy 6 
2,900; Sec., Edward A. McTague. 

‘Manufacturers, National Association (1895), 14 
West 49th St., New York 20; N. Y¥.; 12,000; Sec., 
Noel Sargent. 

‘Marine Underwriters (see Underwriters, Amer- 
ican Institute of Marine). 

Maritime Association of the Port of New York 
(1873). 80 Broad St., New York 4, Ny ¥25° 1,200; 
Sec., David L. Tilly. 

) Masons, 38° A. A. Scottish Rite, Supreme Coun- 
ceil (1813), 1117 Statler Bldg., Boston, Mass.; 
“901,386; Sec., Samuel H. Bayard, Jr.- 

Masons, F. & A., Grand Lodge of the State of 
N. ¥. (1781), Masonic Hall, 71 West 23d St., New 

, York 10, N. ¥.; 242.720; Gr. Sec., Charles H. 
Johnson. There are 15,264 Lodges with a member- 
ship of 2,565,391 in the 48 States, District of 
“Columbia, and Puerto Rico. 

Massing of the Colors, Society of the (1924), 
Hotel Plaza, 5th Ave, at 59th St., New York 19, 
N. Y.; 100; Sec., Major Chas. A. DuBois. 

. Master Boiler Makers’ Association (see Boiler 

akers’ Ass’n, Master). 

Mathematical | Association of America (1915) 
McGraw Hall, Cornel Univ., Ithaca, N. RENT 
Sec.-Treas., W. B. Carver. 


.Mathematical Society, American (1888), 531 W 
116th St., New York 27, N. Y.; 9 G00. ae Prof 
Kline, 110 Bennett Halli, Univ. of Penn., 


7. ik. 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


. 4 
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Mathematical Statistics, 
Rackham Bldg. Ann Arbor, Mich; 600; Sec. 
Tr. Fs 4 


Ma: 

(1894), Winslow House ae 

Sec. Gen., Walter Lester Glenney, 916 ‘Madison | 
+ 


Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 
Mayflower Descendants, Massachusetts Society 


of (1896), 9 Walnut St., Boston 9, Mass.; 1,10: 


Sec., Mrs. Frank L. Nason. | 
Mayors, United States Conference of Oe ay 


Jackson Pl., N.W., Washington pe! 5 ee 
major cities of U. S.; Exec. Dir., Lt. Col. Paul V.. 


Mechanics Educational Society; Pres. George 3 
White, c/o Mich. Tool Co., Detroit, Mich | 


Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge 38, Mass.; 1,200; ; 
Exec. Sec., Dr. Charles R. D. M = 


Dearborn-St., Chicago 10, Ill.; 124,759; Sec. &: 
Gen, Man., Dr. Olin West. { ! 


Academy of Medicine of Brooklyn (18227, 1313 3 
Bedford Ave., Brooklyn 16, N. ¥.; 3,046; Sec.; Ds} 
Benjamin M. Bernstein. a 


(1806), 292 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. ¥.55 
18,928: 


50 West 50th St., New York 20, N. Y.; 2,000; Sec., . 
Dr. Carroll LaFleur Birch, 1214 No! Dearborn St, | 
Chicago, Ill. $ 


103d St., New York 29, N. ¥ 
Robert E. Pound. 


(1928). 1790 Broadway, New York City; Sec., Clif- 
ford W. Beers, Rm. 916,,\as above. 


1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. ¥.; 700; Medi-; 
cal Dir., Dr. George S. Stevenson. * 


Ave., New York City; address communications to 
the secretary.’ 


son St., New York 13, N. Y.; 400; Man., C. B. 
Rader. 


11 Broadway, New York City; 60; Sec., R. at 
Baker. 


(1921), 45! Broadway, New York 6, N. Y.; Exes, « 
Sec., Col. Leonard Sullivan; Librarian, Lee 
Brown. 

dustry Association). 


Hill Observatory, Milton, 86, Mass.; 1,600; Sec.) 
Charles F. Brooks. be 


(1886); 150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N, Y.; Exec.¢ 
Sec., Dr. Frederick B. Newell. ef 


Institute-of (1935), 11 


. Dwyer. cer 
flower Descendants, General Soci of 
3. we Biymouth, Mass.:. 90ay 


Mediaeval Academy of America (1925), 1430 } 
filler. : 

Medical Association, American (1847), 539 No. . 

Medical Society of the County of Kings and t 


Medical Society of the State of New York ¢ 


Sec. & Gen. Man., Dr. Peter oe fe. 
‘Medical Women’s, Association, American 1915), , 


Medicine, New York Academy of (1847), 2 East 

2 2,200; Set, "De 
Mental Hygiene, American Foundation for 
Mental Hygiene, National Committee for (1909), 
Mercantile Association, Central (1912), 65 Fifth 
Mercantile Exchange, New York (1865), 6 Harri-: 


Merchant Marine Institute, American (1938) 


Merchant Marine Library Association, americall| 


ees 


Merchants Association (see Commerce and 


Meterological Society, American (1919), Blues 
Methodist Church, N. ¥. City Society of 


Methodist Episcopal Church, Epworth Leagues 


of the (1890), 740 Rush St., Chicago, 1l.; 
dress communications to the secretary. i 


y 
Mexiean Society of New York (1909), 1108 


pal 


Kalb Ave., Brooklyn 21, N, Y.; 18,000; 4 
Manuel Polica. sg set Sear 


Military Engineers (see Engineers, Soc. oft 


American Military Engineers). 


Military Institute, American (1933), Natt 


Archives, Washington 25, D. C.; 930; Sec.-Treas,, 
Capt. Hugh M. Flick. ‘ 


Military and Naval Officers World Wars, N H 


York Society (1920), 625 Madison Ave., New Yo; 
City; 800; Sec., Lt. Col. N. : = 


W. Muller. “i 
Military Order of the Carabao (1900 in ue 


Fr I.); 1028 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washingto: 


2,000; Sec., Col.\ Joseph M Hee MR 


on 


U.S.A. 

Military Order of the Liberty Bell (1942 = 12 
31st St.. N.W., Washington, D. C.; iL Gem 
Jim Beal. \ - 


Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the U. S. 
(1835), 1805 Pine St., Philadelphia 3, Bast ue 


Rec.-in-Chief, Kane S. Green. 


Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the U. S.. 
Commandery of the State of N. Y. (1866), 4 Wes 
43d St., New York 18, N. Y.; 290; Rec., Lt. Wm. 


Emory. : 
Military Order of the Purple Heart (1932), 60" 
No. Hayford St., Lansing, Mich.; 105,000; Nat” 
Adit.. William B: Eaton. : ei wall 
Military Order of the World War; Exec. Officer 
Lt. Col. Edwin S. Bettelheim, Jr., 1700 EyegSt. 


of Mineralogy, Harvard 


-_, a » * 


ssionary _ Association, American (1 
Fourth Ave... New York’ 10, N. Y.; yes 
Bee eyed, ovad Gider of 

_; Moose, Loyai Order of (1888), Mooseheart, Ill., 

_ 593,391; Sup. Sec., Malcolm R. Giles. % 
aa ore Game Birds in America (the organizaiton 
: ano te Saath ssa bt 
Morgan Horse Club (1909), 90 Broad St., New 
ke ‘York 4, N. ¥.; 175; Sec., Frank B. Hills 
_ Motion Picture Arts and Sciences, Academy of 
1201 Taft Blidg., Hollywood .25, Calif.; 
’ Mong oo peo TF ~ 
rt io icture Engineers (see Engineers, 5 

_ of Motion Picture). * = 
x Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of 
| America (1922), 28 West 44th St., New York 18, 

ary. ¥'.> 49; Sec., Carl E. Milliken. 
_. Motion Pictures, National Board of Review of 

' (4909), 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y.; 1,500; 

Exec. Dir., James Shelley Hamilton. 
a} Motor Bus Operators, National Ass’n of (1926),- 
| 831 Tower Bldg., Washington 5, D. C.; 650; Sec., 
Se Motor Freisit Central S 
otor eig) ureau, entra tates (1936). 
_ 616 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 700; Chmn. 
‘Chester G. Moore. x : 
_ Municipal Art Society (see Art Society of N. Y.). 
_ _ Municipal Association, American (1924), 1313 
_ Bast 60th St., Chicago 37, Il.; 41 State Leagues 

’ of Municipalities; Exec. Dir., Earl D. Mallery. 

_ Municipal Engineers (see Engineers of the City 

_ of -N. ¥., Municipal). 

'. Municipal League, National (1894), 299 Broad- 
) way, New York 7, N. Y.; 1,950; Exec. Sec., Alfred 
* Willoughby. 

7 Mural, Painters, National Society of (1893), 1083 
‘Fifth Ave., New York City: address communica- 
| tions to the secretary. 

F Museums, American Association of 

Smithsonian Institution, Washington 25, 
» 1,000; Dir., Laurence V. Coleman. 

Music, Nat’! Bureau for the Advancement of 
(1916), 315 Fourth Ave., New York Pe mee 
’ Dir., C. M. Tremaine. (Merged with National Rec- 
- reation Ass’n, 1943). 

__ Music Teachers National Association (1876), 600; 

Pres., Dr. James T. Quarles. Un. of Mo., Columbia, 


_ 287 
Sec., 


D. Cc 


‘ AGS United States—Associations and Societies 
i ‘ - : 
el 


(1906), | 


'Mo.; Sec., Dr. Wilfred C. Bain, No Texas State 
College, Denton, Tex. 
- Musicians, American Federation of (1897). 570 
Lexington Ave., New York 22. N. ¥.; 130,000; Pres., 
dames C. Petrillo. 

Mutual Savings Banks (see Savings Banks, Nat’l 
Ass’n of Mutual). 
 _ National Grange, The (1867), 744 Jackson Place, 
-N.W., Washington, D. C.; 800,000; Master, A. S. 


S. 

National Industrial Conference Board (see In- 

' dustrial Conference Board). 
"National Patrol (1938), National Patrol Home, 

Ore:; address communications to the 


_ secretary). 

- Native Sons of the Golden West (1875), Grand 
' Parlor, 414 Mason St., San Francisco 2, Calif.; 
,000; Gr. Sec., John T. Regan. 

Naturalists, American Society of (1883), 550; 

\ Pres., Prof. Fay-Cooper Cole, Dept. of Anthro- 
~ pology. Un. of Chicago, Chicago, ill.; Sec., Prof. 
Wm. Randolph Taylor, Dept. of Botany, Un. of 
Mich., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Nature Study Society, American (1908), 5540 
. Pershing Ave., St. Louis, Mo.; address communica- 
_ tions to the secretary. y 

‘Naval Engineers (see Engineers, Amer. Soc. of 


hen 
; 


_ Nayal). 
4 Naval Order of the United States (1892), 500; 
‘Pres., Capt. J. H. Tomb, U-S.N. Ret., 150 So. 
"~ Middieneck Rd., Great Neck, L. L, NEO Y2>. Bec.; 


' Stephen B. Luce, Fogg Museum, Harvard Univ., 

'— Cambridge 38, Mass. ‘ 

Naval erve Officers Association, U.S. (1919), 
828 Varnum ‘Si., ae prea oa D. C.; address 
communications to the secretary. y 
; League of the United States (1902), Mills 

ington 6, D.,C.; 10,000; Sec., Evelyn 


ciation (1879), Navy Dept., 
9,300: Sec., Capt. M. B. 


U. S. (1935), Mayfair_ Hotel, 
: + Sr. Watch Officer, Ray Ww. 
_ Harris, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

"Navy Wives Clubs of America (1936), Nat’l Pres., 
Mrs. A. L. Bolshazy,-7 L_Research Rd., Greenbelt, 
Md.: Rec. Sec., Mrs. H. L. 
St., East Boston, Mass. j : 
“Near East College Association (see College Ass'n, 


Near East). ’ ; 
of America (1885), 1201 Chest- 
oe tler ork celph 7, Pa.; 1,000,000; Sec., Mrs. 


t St., Philadelphia 
117 Florida 


. Desborough. 

2 bees, National (1935). : 
, D. C.; address eommuni- 
(1921), 10 


dation 
ound N. ¥.: 200; Sec., 


N. 
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New England Historic _ Genealogical ] 
(4845). 9 Ashburton Place, Boston ere a 300 
soet, oe Bits Elsie McCormack. oe) 

New England Society in the City of New York 
(1805). 206 West 34th St., New Yor 3 515° 
Set Harris A. Dunn. \ i) na bs 

New England Women, National Society of (1895) 
949 Maryland Ave., Syracuse, N. Y.; 0; , 
bs ee Leon E. Bushnell. ’ panesinfattasies 

New Era Club (1900), 274 East Broadway, New 
Wane oy 202; Sec., Israel Pollack. - 

New York Association for the Blind (see Blind. 
N. Y. Association). ~ : x 
New_York Historical Society (see Historical So- Me 
ciety, N. Y.). : 

New York-New Jersey Trail Conference (1920); 
1,200; Sec., William Holferlin, 556 Fairview Ave.. 
Brooklyn 27, N. Y. 

PAY Na ¥- Stock Exchange (see Stock Exchange, 

Newspaper Classified Advertising Managers 
Ass’n (see Advertising Manager's, Ass’n of). 

Newspaper Guild, American (1933), 63 Park Row, | 
New York 7, N. ¥.; 21,000; Sec.-Treas., Wiliam} 
W. Rodgers. 

Newspaper Publishers Association, American , 
(1886), 370 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 
noe daily newspapers; Gen. Man., Cranston Wii- 

ams. 

Ninety-Nines (Int’l Organization of Women 
Pilots) (1929), 1025 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.; address all communications to © ¥ 
the secretary. 

Noise Abatement Council, National (1940), 9 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y-; 49 affiliated 
local committees; Exec. Sec., F. Edgar McGee! - 2 

North Sea Mine Force, Association (1922), 203 — 
East 26th St., New York 10, N. Y.; 1,000; Exec » 
Sec., George H. Cole. ey 

Numismatic Association, American (1891), 99 
Livingston -St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y¥.; 4,300; nm - 
Sec., Lewis M. Reagan. . : 
Numismatic Society, American (1858), Broadway 
. ort St., New York City; 412; Sec., Sydney — 

. Noe. RAR 

Nurses Association, American (1896), 1790 Broad- 
way, New York 19, N. ¥.; 178,550; Exec. Sec., Mrs 
Alma H. Scott, R.N. be > 

Nurses, Guild of St. Barnabas for (1886), 63 E 
Hancock Ave., Detroit, Mich.; address communi- 
cations to the secretary general. ret \ 

Nursing Education, National League of (1893).° > 
1790 Broadway, New, York 19, _N. Y.; 71500; Exec — 
Sec., Adelaide A. Mayo. } i a 

Nursing, Public Health (see Public Health 
Nursing). ‘ (ies 

Occupational Therapy Association, American — 
(19173, 175 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. ¥.; 1700; 
Exec. Sec., Meta. R. Cobb. ? . 

Office Management Association, National (1919), 
2118 Lincoln-Liberty Bldg.,\ Philadelphia 7, Pa.: 
4,185; Sec., W. H. Evans. # ; nw 

Ghio Academy of Physical Medicine & Surgery 
(1928), 1444 East 105th St., Cleveland, Ohio; 400; 
Pres., Dr. J. J. Macko. . i ee 

Ohio Society of New York (1885), Hotel Pennsyl- 
yania, 7th Ave. at 33d St., New York 1, N. : ¢ 
1,500; Pres., William A. Dougherty. rear. 

Optimist International (1919), 1721 Railway 
Exchange Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo.; 16,000; ‘Sec, 


Russell F. Meyer. 
‘Optometric American (1898), 518 


Optometric Association. 
Wilnac Bldg., Minneapolis 2, Minn.;, 10,000; Sec.. 
¥. State (1895), 2472) 


Dr. E. H, Kiekenapp. 
-: 925; Sec., D. KB. 


ya 


‘ 


ee 
J 


Optometric Association, N. 
Broadway, New York 25, N. 


Uttal. ey 
Organists, American Guild of (1896), 630, Fifth 
Ave., New York 20, N. Y.; 6,000; Sec., Ralph A. 
Harris. : > 
Oriental Research, American Schools of (1900), 
409 Prospect St., New Haven 11, Conn.; 400; i 
Pres., Prof. Millar Burrows. si 
‘Oriental Society, American (1842), 329 Sterling | 
Memorial Library, New Haven, Conn.; PP Sat 
ris J. Stephens. iyi ieee 
Ornithologists Union, America (1883), 2,100: > 
Sec., Lawrence E._ Hicks, Wildlife Research Sta- 
tion, Ohio State Univ., Columbus, Ohio. _ ‘vie 
ORT (see agg ate eae heh A ee | 
ists, American Association © fi 
ana ya Arts Bldg., St. Paul, Minn.; 610; i 


Lowry Medical ate ; 
ec., Le ax Ernst. WY rt 
= O:thopsychiatric Association, American 028 aM is 


. 1790 Broadway, New York 19. N. ¥.: . 
Sor: aaciend communications to the secretary. 3 
Osteopathic Association, American (1897), beg ne 
No. Michigan Aye onan: Ti, Til.; 7,100; Exee = 
. Dr. R. C. McCaugha id ‘ 
Sec.. Dr. Rife Federation, Maryland (1937), 29) 
So Calvert a Egy ae 2, .> 50 aff ated - 
: Pres., G. C. Swope. 
Del Grider of (1904), Owl Bldg., 31 Wethers- 
field Ave,, Hartford, Conn.; 245,000; Sup. Sec., e 


B. Kleiman. 


% . tigen 
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Pa santde” a elation) _ America 
pete co 

Pan s werican Society (1912), 630 Fifth, Ave., Planning, Officials, American, Society, oe 
New Bee City; address communications to the aie, Ses ue iucher. g F ee ee . oa i 
"in inerian, Student, Chan, ot), Colorado | janes N' Gashe 84 Willi Bt, New 30H 
to Ae Fe ee ee LAaaOhe ith St., and pboetry Week Fellowship ees Rock prescum| 
Constitution Aye., Washington 6, D. C.; 21 Amer- Ue eee lean CiOsayr Ste: an erat 1 


eee ean a deta Ae st.,| Howard, c/o American Museum of Natural His- | 


§ ‘ York | 
Honolulu, T; H.; abt. 400; Exec. Sec., Miss Ann tory, Consaat Park West at 77th St., New ky 


;: 24, N. ° 
Y. Satterthwaite, Box 3452, or as above. Police Association, New York Veteran (1891), | 
ee aBer, and, Fulp Associa eq N. Y.: (1878). | 150 Nassau St., New York 7% N. ¥.: 3,000; See.-— 
‘yisional associations; Exec. Sec., E. W. Tinker. aN Rye ety a eda eof the U. 8. of .N. Ms a 
Parenthood Federation of America, Planned Olls. ational & ce * eae aa TMs 
(1921), 601 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; C800) een b Division eerie oe 
Pebarenta Sa ee Consrats of (1897), Political Action, League for Independent (1820); *| 
600 So Michigan Blvd., Chicago 5, Ill.; 3,054,950; Ea ees Le RN Paul, Minn,; 12,000; Sec., "| 
Sec., Mrs. H. S. Klein. < . 3 

4 iatic i Z Political Science Association, American (1903), — | 

ee een NS NS (1928), 298 Madi- | g22 Sheridan Road, Evanston, Ul; 3,101; See | 

Patricia Dunn Se ar TB olit ah a Social & Kata bic) Academy — 

i i 8). olitical an ocial Science, A i ye 

sarin Execitiyes, american Institute of 890)-| of" Ciogg). Sugv Walnut St. Philadelphia 4, Fas 

Sec., Will O, Doolittle, Box 422, Rockford, Ml. 8.500, Bee. Dro. aripeipenerslar rs! Perk 
Parks, National Conference on State (1921), Polo Association, United States D Hi 

901 Union Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C.; 500: | Ave.. New York City; Ass’t Sec., Robert F, Kelley. — 

Exec. Sec., Harlean James. % Poor, Ass’n for Improving the Cong of Fa 

Pathfinders of America (1914), 12258 Alpine Bt. oe (see Community Service Society of New = 

i ‘ A . Sec., . 3 a 

a es a rea gage e Senger. ANS = + Portuguese Continental Union of the U. 8. AL) 

Patriotic Society, American National (1931), 130 (1929), 123 Standish _Ave., Plymouth, Mass.; | 

West Jefferson Sit., Pittsfield, Ill.; Sec., A. B. | 6,987; Sec., Anibal Ss. Franco. — z 

‘Caughlan. Power Boat Association, American (1903), 4107) 

Patrolmen’s Benevolent Association of New| American Security Bldg., Washington 5, D..C.: 


al 


York City (1894), 63 Park Row, New York City; | Exec. Sec., W. J. McManus. ~ 


17,500; Sec,, Charles J. Monahan. Presbyterian Historical Society _ (1852), 520° 
Pen’ Wolmen, National League of American | Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa.; 204; ad- | 
= ee Suite 408-9 Willard Hotel, Washington, | dress communications to the secretary. if 

. C.: 3,000: Exec. Sec., Winifred Willard. Press Association, American Amateur (1936),~ 


Pennsylvania Society (1899), Waldorf-Astoria | 954 N.W., 75th St., Miami 38, Fla.; 250; Sec., Ray- 
Hotel, Park Ave. at 50th St., New York 22, N. Y.; | mond Higdon, 5801 Biscayne Blvd., Miami 38, Fla: ©) 
1,285: Pres., Thomas I. Parkinson. ‘Press Association, National Amateur (1876), > 
“People’s Lobby (1928), Rms. 307-8, 1410 H. St.,}350: Sec., Alma L. Weixelbaum, 127 No. Yellow | 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; 4,127; Sec., Benjamin | Springs St., Springfield, Ohio. ? =| 
G._ Marsh. 4 Press Association of, America, United Amateur _ 
Personal Research Federation (1921), 60 East | (1895), 500; Sec.-Treas., Roy Erford, 815 Lowman ~ 
42nd St., New York City; address communications | Bldg., Seattle 4, Wash.  ~ hy 
to the secretary. ; Press Photographers Association of N. Y. (1915), ; 
Petroleum Institute, American (1919). 50 West | 220 East 42d St., New York 17, N. Y.; : i 
50th St., New York 20, N. Y.; 4,000; Sec., Lacey\| Pat Candido. } 
Walker. Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, American ~ 
Pharmaceutical Association, American (1852). | Society for the (1866), 50 Madison Ave. New York | 
2215 Constitution Ave., Washington, D. C.; ad-| 10, N. Y.; 6,500; Exec. Vice-Pres., Sydney H. | 
dress communications to the secretary. - | Coleman. } 
Philatelic Society, American (1886), 3421 Colfax| Prevention of Cruelty to Children (see Children,, 
“A” Denver 6, Colo.; 5,553; Sec., Dr. H. A.|N. Y. Society for). 
Davis. H ‘ Prevention of War, Nat’! Council for (1921), 
Philological Association, American (1869), | 1013 18th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Exec 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa.; 1,025: Sec., |'Sec., Frederick J. Libby. 
L_R. Shero. Cee. Prison Association, American (1870), 135 Hast 
Philosophical Association, American (1900), 850: | 15th St., New York 3, N. Y.; 700; Gen. Sec., E. R. 


B >. Sec., © 


‘ 
.E, RB. Loveland. L . Nat’l Ass'n). | 
Physicians, Association of America (1886). 225; sealing ergata 


“Pine St., Philadelphia 4, Pa.; 5,198; Exec: Sec.,| Professional Baseball Leagues (see ages. 
, Lr; Warfield T. Longcope, Johns Hopkins 


Professional Engineers (see N. Y. State Soe of). 


See Pee ae oe enus Kruse, Wesleyan Univ., Mid- | Cass. | 
etown, Conn. - 5 Prison Association of New York (1844), 135 East _ 
Philosophical Society, American (1727). 104) 15th St., New "York 3, Ne Y.:. 1.050: Gene gece ) 
South 5th St., Philadelphia 6, Pa.; 550; Exec.) B. R. Cass. 
Officer, Dr. L. P. Eisenhart. Produce Exchange, New York (1862), 2 Broad- — 
Physical Society, American (1899), Columbia | way, New York 4, N. Y.; 844; Man. Dir., Laurel | 
peeverplty New York 27, N. Y.; 4,600; Sec., Dr. | Duval. 
r . Darrow. Professional Ball Pl: 
Physicians, American College of (1915), 4200 bee Ca ae ayers (see Balls Peel 
Pres. : ’ % 
Hosp., Baltimore, Md.;_ Sec Dr. Joseph T, on eee Woman’s League (1893), 75; S20. 


Wearn, Lakeside Hosp., Cleveland 6, Ohi John. B. Woodward, 425 Riverside Drive 


Wervsice American Tastitute of (1931), 57 East REE ee ncdehing ok Secor atin eal | 
oy eae York 22: N. Y.; Dir., Dr. Henry (see Deat, American Assn to Promote). : i : 
Physiotherapy Association, American (1921), Oe aplains Association; Deputy Chief 
uj rand” agree 15, AU Tin! Bee | Qua Ret: See Adee Ee 
rgare . O'Neill. 3 ex, c 17, N. Y. 
- Piano Manufacturers Ass’n of America, Nat’l Psychiatric Association, American (1844), Rm. 
(1934), 221,'No. LaSalle St., Chicago ca, Natl | 924, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. ¥.; 


be Ot 
egu é e 3,412; Exec. Ass’t, Austin M. Davies. 
“SFO alas members; Sec., Lawrence | *“poinic Health Association, American (1872), 1790 
Pilgrim Society (1820), Pilgrim Hall, Court St., Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.; 9,000; Exec. Sec., 
Plymouth, Mass’. Sec., Henry W. Royal, 36 North | DX, Reginald M. Atwater. ~ 
St.. Plymouth, Mass. Public Health Nursing, Nat’l] Organization for ~ 
Biigtims of the United States (1904), 17. East | (1912), 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Yu; 350g) 
_) 42d St., New York City; 834; Hon, Sec., Major | 28encies, 11,000 individuals; Gen. Dir., Ruth 
Eliht Church. Houlton. , é i | 
Pilot, Club International\ (1921), 1001 Persons'| ,, Public Relations Counsel, Natl Ass mj 150 
Blag.. ‘Macon, Ga.: 4,380: Exec. Sec., Miss Wilda Brveca ae York 7, N. Y.; Exec. Vice Pres., 
chardson. . “ed 
pe Organ Pumpers, Guild of Former (1926), | , Public Welfare Association, American ° (1930), 
Box 13, Three Rivers, Mich.; 4,000; Grand Diapa- 1313 East 60th St., Chicago 37, Tll.;.1,150; Exec. 
~gon, Chet Shafer. j Dir., Frederic Bass. os 
Planned Parenthood Federation of America Pulaski Memorial Committee, General Rey 
0,000 


(1942); Sec,,- Mrs. Albert _D. Lasker, 501 Madison | 287 Fourth Ave., New York 10,' Neo Yq 
Ave., New York 16, N..¥. _ Jo). | Exec. Sec., (Mrs. Anita Ziminsa. ~~ 


se) Ue Sn eee 
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ip & Paper Industry, Technicai Ass’n. (1915). }- 
East 42d St., New York 17; N. ¥.: 2,200: Sec.. 
G. Macdonald. 
Purchasing Agents. National Ass’n of (1915). 
Park Place, New York 7, N. ¥.: 8,300: Exec. 
Sec.-Treas., G. A. Renard. 

Puzzlers’ League, National (1883), Box 205, 
Astor Station, Boston, Mass.: 310: Sec., Everett 
M. Smith 


Rocket Society, American (1931), 130 
St., New York 18, N. Y.: 300; 360. Edward 
raneeey =: reine ig ke By New York 5, N. ¥. 

1 ciation, National (1926), Gla ry 
Mich.; Sec., D. A. Mathison. : ek ek 

Roller Skating Rink Operators Ass’n of the U. 8. 
(1937), 5795 Woodward Ave.. Detroit, Mich.: 
address communications to the secretary. 

Roosevelt Memorial Association (1919), Theodore 
Roosevelt House, 28 East 20th St.. New York 3. 
N. Y.; Sec., Hermann Hagedorn, | ' 

Rose Society, American (1899), Box 687, Harris- ~ 
burg, Pa.; 3,500; Sec., R. Marion Hatton. 

Rosicrucian Order, AMORC (The Ancient and 
Mystical Order of the Rosae Crucis) (1915 in 
the U. S.), Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, Calif.: 
ees Cecil A. Fovle. 

osicrucians, Society of (1909), See House, 321 
West 101st St.. New York 25; N. Y¥.; Sec. Gen..’ 
E. J. H. Van Wert. 

Rotary International (1905), 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, Ill.; 5,201 clubs, 225,750 mem- 
bers; Sec., Philip Lovejoy. 

Round Table International (1922), 171 Chirley- 
Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo.; 1,100; Sec., James 
Landrum, 

Rowing Association, Intercollegiate (1895). Sec.- 
Treas., Asa S. Bushnell, Hotel Biltmore, Maidison 
Ave. at 43d St.. New York City. 

Royal Arcanum, Supreme Council of the (1877)" 
407 Shawmut Ave.. Boston 18, Mass:; 55,000; Sec., 
— F. Hotchkiss. Box E, Sta. A, Boston, 18, 

ass. ‘ 

Russian War Relief; Sec., William W. Lancaster, 
11 East 35th St.. New York 16, N. Y. 

Safety Council, National (1913), 20 No. ne 


“) Quota Club International (1919). 1719, Eye St. 
W.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 4,500; Gen. Sec., Miss 
‘Gwiladys W. Jones. 
* Racing Assofiation, United Hunts (1905), 250 
Park Ave., New York City; 400: Sec.-Treas. Rich- 
‘ard V. N. Gambrill. 

Racing Associations Service Bureau, New York 
41944), 250 Park Ave.. New York 17, N. ¥.: Sec., 
bert F. Kelley. . 

Racing Commissioners, National Ass’n of State 
(4934), P. O. Box 145, Lexington S-1, Ky.:; 85: 
Sec., Thos. R. Underwood. 

__ Radio Artists, American Federation of (1937), 
2 West 45th St., New York City: 18,000: Exec. 
Sec., Emily Holt. 

_ Radio Engineers (see Engineers, Tmstitute of 
Radio). 

” Radio Relay League, American (1914), 38 La- 
“Salle Rd., West Hartford 7, Conn.; 30,678: Sec., 
Kenneth B. Warner. 

Radio Union, International Amateur (1925), 38 
“LaSalle Rd., West Hartford 7, Conn.; 38 nat’! 
societies: Sec’, Kenneth B. Warner. 

Radio Writers Guild (1937). 6 East 39th St., 
“New York 16, N. ¥.: Sec., Dorothy Bryant. . 
. Railroads; Association of American (1934), 
' Transportation” Bldg., Washington 6. D. C.; 137 
Railroad systems; Sec., H. J. Forster. 


Dr., Chicago 6, [ll.; 6,000: Sec., R. L. Forney. 

St. Andrew’s Society of the State of N. ¥. (175! 
105 East 22nd St., New York 10, N. Y.; 880; Ree. 
Sec., Robert Graham. 

St. David’s Society of the State of New York 
(1935), 289 Fourth Ave., New York City; address 
communications to the secretary. 4 

St; George’s Society of New York (1770), 15 
Moore St., New York 4, N. Y.; 750; Sec., G. N. B 


Railway Business Association (1908), 38 So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Ill.; 425, Exec. Vice Pres.. 
/P. Harvey Middleton. 
 Ratlway Engineers Association, American (1899), 
459 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Til. 1,968; Sec.. 
W. S. Lacher. ; 

Rainbow Division Veterans. National Ass’n 
(March 28, 1918, at Bad Neuenaur, Germany); 
_ P. O. Box 42, Akron, Ohio; 15,000; Nat'l Pres., Ed- 
ward C. Weitzel. 

Real Estate Board of New York (1896), 12 East 
ist St., New York 17, N. ¥.; 2,067; Exec. Vice- 
Gres. Jones W. Mersereau. 

Recreation Association, National (1906), _ 315 
Fourth Ave., Nex York City: 9,278; Sec., Miss 


American National (1881) 17th St. 
. C.; 17,281.50 


. Washington 13, D 502 
i Chmn., Norman 


~ Red 4), 1521 W. 
Reser 2 | Pa.; 149,459; Gr. 
Chief of Recor Stetser. 
Reform Federation, International (1895), 134 B 
.. N.E., resminetor: D. isk sere communi- 
he to the general superintendent. 
Pectarmed Church of the U. S., Board, of For- 
gn Missions of the (1838), 905 Schaff Bldg., 1505 
ce St., Pidladelph's 2, ‘Pa.: Sec.. Rev. A. V 
sselman, D.D. i 
Regi Plan Association (1929), 205 East 42d 
i eae 17, N. ¥.; 500; Sec.. Mabel H. 
Ward. 7 
terans Association (1934), 1115 15th 
perW,.. Washington 5, D. C.; 56,702; Nat'l 


mmander, W. M. Floyd. ee 
’s Association (1936). 
fF) Veterans Wormshington, D.°C.: 2.789: 


1203. 3ist gt, .N.W., Washing 
2 . Hopgood. 

cugions idueation, International Council of 

1922), 203 No. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Iil.; Gen. 


1 (1916), 2101 Constitution 
~ 220; Exec. Sec.. Dr. 


Watkins, Rm. 3345, 120 Broadway, Ne 


‘Samaritans of the U. S. ; 
Mystic Order of (1901), 207 Tenth St., Niagara 
Falls, N. ¥.; 5,000; Sup. Sec., Ralph A. Trish, 


Apt. 2. F 
Save the Children Federation (1932), 1 Madison 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y¥.: Pres., Dr. John R. 


Voris. 
Save-the-Redwoods League! (1918), 114 Sansome 
St.. San Francisco 4, Calif.; 9,800; Adm. Sec., 
Aubrey Drury. th 
Savings Banks, National Ass’n of Mutual (1920), 


John W. Sandstedt. sa 
Savings and Loan League, United States (1892). 
221 No. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, IL; 3,499; Exec. 
Vice Pres., Morton Bodfish. e 
Scenic & Historic Preservation Society, American 
(1895), 287 Convent Ave., New York 31, N. Y¥.; 
250: Sec., Merrill Denison, 400 East 52d St., New 
York 22, N. Y. ben 
School Art League of N. Y. City (1911), Bd. of 
Edu. Bldg,, 110 Livingston St., Brooklyn 2, N. ¥.; 
20,709; ‘Teacher-in-Charge. Mrs. Dorothy Thorn- 


ton. ay 
School Garden Association of N. ¥. (1908), 121" 

East 51st St:, New York 22, N. ¥,; 10,000; Exec. 

Vice-Pres., Van Evrie Kilpatrick. y 


communications to the secretary. 


(1848), Smithsonian Institution Bldg., Washing- 
ton 25, D. C.; 25,485; Permanent Sec., Dr. F. R. 


Moulton. | 
Sciences, National Academy of (1863), 2101 Cdn- 


ae a rp SS 

_ ~—Researe ounc 
_ Ave., Washington 25 D 
. Kenerson. > 
ERS jn Human Heredity, 
Spring Harbor, L. I. N. 
Association of the U. S.- (1922), 
NW... Washington 7, D. C.; 25,000: 
_ of Trustees, Col. Howard Emerson. | 
yedit Ass’n_ (See, Credit Ass’n. Nat'l 


Goods Association (see Dry Goods 


Ass’ 7 Aoaal Retail) 
ssn, Natione: ings & Dry Goods Association 
ane pet actatigin (see Jewelers ‘As- 


ciation, American ’ PES A 
Association, United States ( 2 
C eee Springfield, Mass.; 1,800: See., Col: 


Fred E. Wright. r 
Sciences, New York Academy of ( 1817), Central 

Park West & 79th St., New York 24, N, ¥X.: 

2,080: Exec. Sec., Mrs. Eunice Thomas Miner, 
Scientific Temperance Feta (1906), eit 


Ass’n for (1938) members. 41 foreign associates, Home Sec., Dr. 
¥.: Sec.. H. H. 


Scottish Clans, Order 6f, Royal Clan (1887), 
1210 Little Bldg., Boston 16, Mass.: 25,000; Sec. 
Thomas Ro F. GibD. ia (1933), ,7046 Hollywood 

een ctors Vi ries 4 
Bia. Hollywood 28, Calif.; 9,000; Sec., John 


Dales, Jr. 
Sculpture Society, National (1893), 115 East 40th 


St., New York City; 300; Sec., Miss Cornelia Van A, 
mee ew York (1844), | 
Dir j 


a tery 1 (4871), | Seamen’s Church Institute of N 
oe. a of Sn) Nas gine & 25 South St., New York 4, N..Y¥.; a 'The Rev, 
Rhode 1 Honese reat ea Harold H. Kelley, D.D, (The Janet Roper Club, 3 
00: Sec.-Treas., C. st 67th St., N.Y. City, is operated by the ra 


. Lister. 
ders: Association, American (1902). | Rast GiMGpened Sept. 8, 1943 im the home of 
_ NW. Ww pee? ' Bite, Tt ope Fortune Ryan.) ~ 2 


. 


W York 5. 
S. & Canada, Ancient, — 


60 East 42d St., New York 17,°N. Y.; 534; Sec... 


Schools & Colleges Association, American (1914), |) 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City; 500; address 


i 


, 


re 
ey | 


a 
ton 


4 ee 


Science, American Ass’n for the Advancement of — 


i 
Pets 


stitution Ave., N.W., Washington 25, D. C.; 352 i 


Me 


e 


mp 


i 
Ned 


A 
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Seamen’s Friend Society, American (1828), 176 
Fifth Ave., New Vone 10; N. ¥.; Exec. Dir. & 
Sec.; R. H. Lee-Martin. 


‘ 
Seamen’s Service, United (1942), 39 Broadway. 


New York 6, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., Douglas P. Fal- 
coner. ; 
Secutity League, National (1914), 45 West 45th 


St., News York City; address communications to 
the secretary. 

Semi-Pro Baseball Congress (see Baseball, Na- 

| tional). } 

Shipbuilders Council of America’ (1921), 21 West 
St.. New York 6. N. Y.; Sec., C. C. Knerr. 

Shoe Retailers Association, National (1912), 274 
Madison Ave,, New York 16, N.. Y.; Exec. Vice- 
Pres., L. E. Langston. ne 

Shore and Beach Preservation Association, 

, American (1926), 1060 Broad St., Newark 2, N. J.; 
~. 300; Sec., Peter J. Gannon. y 2. 

Shorthand Reporters Association, National 
(1899), 150 Nassau St., New York 7, N. ¥.; 1,450; 
Sec., Louis Goldstein. x 

Simplified Spelling Board (1906), 1 Madison Ave., 

} New York 10, N. Y.; 150; Sec., Godfrey Lewey. 
‘er Sixth Avenue Association (1921), 570 Sixth Ave., 

New York 11, N. ¥.; Sec., D. S. Macdonald. 

Ski Asscciation of America, National (1904), Box 
33 or Broad St., Barre, Mass.; 40,000; Pres., Roger 
Langley. ‘ : 
A Sate Business Men’s Ass’n (see Business;Men’s 

ss’n), 

Soap and Glycerine Producers, Ass’n of American 
(1926), 381 Fourth Ave., New York City; address 
communications to the manager. : 

Social Hygiene Association, American (1914), 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.; 18,000; Sec., 
‘Bailey B. Burriit. - 

- Social Sciences, National Institute of (1899), 271 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y¥.; 528; Sec., 

Miss Rosina Hahn, Rm. 1701. 

Social Security, American Association for (1927). 
22 Hast 17th St., New York City; address com- 
munications to the executive secretary. 

Social Work, National Conference of (1873), 
82 No. High St., Columbus, Ohio; 6,000; Gen. Sec., 
Howard R. Knight, 

Social Workers, American Ass’n of (1921), 130 
East 22nd St., New York 10, N. ¥.; 10,500; Exec. 

, Sec., Joseph P, Anderson, - 

Socicty of the Cincinnati (1783), Anderson House, 
2118 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 8, 
D, ©. 1,500; address communications to the sec- 
retary general. 

Sociological Society, American (1905), U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, D..C.; 1,134; Sec.- 
Treas., Conrad Taeuber. j 

Softball Association, Amateur (1933), Suite 901, 

' Sweitland Bldg.; Cleveland, Ohio; 600,000 teams, 
- 6,000,000 players; Exec. Sec., M. J. Pauley. ~ 
Sojourners, National (1917), 702 Albee Bldg.. 
Washington, D. C.; 15,000; address communica- 
tions to the secretary. 
Sons of The American 
Legion, Sons of The). ~ 
Sons of the American Revolution, Nat’l Society 
of (1889), 1227 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.: 
16,000; Sec. Gen., Frank B. Steele. 7 
Sons of the American Revolution. Empire State 
Society (1890), Hotel Plaza, 5th Ave. & 59th St., 
‘ New York 19, N. Y.; 2,500; Sec., Major Chas. A. 
; DuBois. 
. . Sons of the American Revolution, New York 
i Chapter (1918¥, Hotel Plaza, Fifth Ave., at 59th 
St., New York 19, N. Y.; 1,200; Sec., Major Chas. 
A. DuBois. ; 
i Sons of Confederate Veterans (1896), Rm. 301-6 
; Law Bldg., Richmond, Va.; 15.000; address com- 
munications to the Adjt,-in-Chief. 
‘ Sens of Italy Grand Lodge (1911), 231 East 14th 
St.. New York City; 10,000; Sec., Luigi Campione. 
af ons of Poland, Association of the (1903). 665 
4 ; wark Ave., Jersey City 6, N. J.; 16,300; Sec., 
Alexander Sudnik, Jr. 
.__ Sons of the Republic of Texas (1922),-1502 W. 
Mulberry Ave., San Antonio 1, Tex,; 604; S 
E. Oliver Sarratt, Jr. (3 
Sons of the Revolution, General Society (1876). 
in 30 States and Dist. of Col.; 10,000; Gen.’ Sec.. 
: a. Garrod Post, 4 Linwood Place, White Plains, 


_Sons of the Revolution in the State of N. Y. 
- (1876), Fraunces Tavern, 54 Pearl St., New York 4, 

N. Y.; 2,000; Chester H, Stevens. 
Sons of St. Patrick (see Friendly Sons of St. 


Legion (see American 


, Patrick). 
. _» Sons of Union Veterans of the Civil War, Com- 
: mandery-in-Chief (1881), Colonial Trust Bldg.. 
Va 5th & Penn Sts., Reading, Pa.; 20,000; Sec., H. H. 
_ » © Hammer. 
N: Sens of Union Veterans of the Civil War, New 


York Chapter (1883), 2225 Municipal Bldg., New 
York City; 5,000; Dept. Sec., Julius Isaacs. . 
Sons of Zion, Order of (see B'nai Zion). 
. ,. Soroptimist Clubs, 
ne . (1921), 1530 Chestnut St. 


Philadelphia 2, Pa.; 
5,500; ‘Exec. Séc., Martha R. ~ 


Servis. 
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eC., | 


American Federation of 


Eesearch (1939), Timex 
exes: 22 Chmn., Sesiena RS 


- » 

Southern Society,,N. ¥. (1886), 165 Broadway) 
New York GN Woe "850; Pres., George A. Sloane 

Spanish American Society (1930), 250 West 5TH 
St., New York 19, N. Y.; 500; Pres., Robert Seela f 

Spanish War Veterans, United (1898), 40. G Sé.5 
N.E., Washington 13, D-: C.; 90,000; Qm. Gen,i 
P. J. Callan. 

Special Libraries 
Ass'n, Special). 

Sponsors of \the U. 
Washington, D. C.; 
Langdon, 62 Pierrepont St., 
Sec.-Treas., Mrs, Stanton R. Norman, et 
Alexandria, Va. & | 

Standards Association, American (1918), 29 Wess 
30th St., New York 18, N. Y.; 77 nat’l organizat: 
& 1,800 companies; Sec., P. G. Agnew. 4 

Stars and Bars, Order of the (1938), Law Bldg:' 
Richmond, “Va.; 500; address communications #4 
the Aajutant General. ‘ ; 

State Founders’ Society of America (1902), 920) 
Midland Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio; address communi-i 
cations to the executive vice president. =| 

State Governments, Council of (1925), 1313 Eas 
60th St., Chicago 37, Ill.; 48 States; Exec. Dif. 
Frank Bane. 

State Parks, National Conference on (1921), 902 
Union Trust Bldg., Washington 5, D. ©.; Exec p 
Sec., Miss Harlean James. ‘ A 

State Universities, Nat’l Ass’n of (1895), 1014 
Sec., Deane W. Malott, Univ. of Kansas, Lawrences 


an. | 
Staten Island Civic League (1913), Hyatt St. 
Staten Island 1, N. Y.; 42; Sec., Samuel A. Turvey 
Statistical Association, American (1888), 160 
K St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 3,034; See. 
Lester S. Kellogg. 


Southern  Counci 
Bldg., Henderson, 
Farmer. 


Peabody Museum, Salem, Mass.; 
Leland D. Wood, 62 Broad St., Norwich, Conn. 
Steel Founders Society of America (1902), 920 
Midland Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio; 185; Sec., Ray- 
mond L. Collier. P i 
Steuben Society of America (1919), Suite 2003) 
369 Lexington Ave., New York City; address com 
munications to the national secretary. | 
Stock Exchange, Chicago (1882), 120 So. LaSalle 
St., Chicago, Ill.; 300; address communications 
the secretary. ; ih! 
Stock Exchange, New York (1792), 11 Wall sey 


nee York 5, N. Y¥.; 1,375; Acting Sec.,\John © 
orn. i 
Student Assembly, United States; Pres., Maryt 
Lou Rogers, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa, 

Student. Volunteer Movement (1888), 156 Fifths 


Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; Gen. Sec., Dr. Winburn' 
T. Thomas. : | 
Sugar Brokers Association, National (1903), Rm)! 
808, 129 Front St., New, York.5, N. Y.; 400; Sec... 
J. D. Hegeman, Jr. ! | 
Sumner Club, William Graham (1914), 1025 
La Salle St. Station, 139 West Van Buren S \ 
Chicago 5, Ill.; 450; Pres., W. F. Peter. al 
Sunbathing Association, American (1932), Sun-- 
shine Park, Mays Landing, N. J.; 108,400; Exec) 
Sec., Ilsley_ Boone. om | 
Sunday School Association (see Religious Edu-- 
cation, Int'l Council of). \ 
Sunday School Auxiliary Society, National (1937 
ill First St., Pleasant Hill, Mo.; address communi; 
cations to the secretary. 4| 


Suppression of Vice, N. Y. Society for the (1873), 
215 West 22nd St., New York 11, N. Y.; 250; See., 


John S. Sumner. 
Surf Fishing Club, East End (1931), as x | 
Riverhead, L. I., N. Y.; 520;-Sec., Victor Mo | 
Surgeons, American College of (1913),-Sec., Wa 
field M. Firor, M.D., Johns Hopkins -Hospital, 
Baltimore, Md. : &| 
Table Tennis Ass’n, U. S. (1933), 547 Insurane ; 
Exchange Bldg., Des: Moines 9, Iowa; 1,400; Ex 
Sec., Helen Baldwin. . h 
Tammany, Society of, or Columbian Ord 
(1786). 233 Madison Ave.j New York 16, N. Yj 
1,000; Sec., Edward J. McCullen. 4 3 
Tax Association, National (1907), c/o Library 
Congress, Washington 25, D. C.; 1,400; Sec., Ra: 
mond E. Manning. { , 
- Teachers, American Federation of (1916), 506 se 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill.; 35,000; Sec., Ir 
R, ,Kuenzli. if 
Teachers of English, National Council of (1911), 
211 West 68th St., Chicago 21, Ill.; 8,124; Se 
W. Wilbur Hatfield. ; 
Teachers of Spanish, Americar Ass’n 


Television Eugincers’ (ace sagiiberse Hinata 
e€ tt) mgineers ys A 
of American). «. x a Lopes pasts 


ts 


Temple Sisterhoods, Nat’l Federati 
; eration of (1913), 
‘34 West 6th St.. Cincinnati 2, Ohio; 60,000 cS 390 
“units in 5 countries; Exec. Dir.,, Miss Jane Evans. 
Yempjars of Honor and Temperance (1845), 
‘American branch 37 Liberty St., New Haven, 
'Conn.; Nat'l Pres., John Sloan. 
__ Tennessee Historical Society, East; Sec., Martha 
es Be Eee Lawson McGhee Library, Knoxville. 
"Tennessee Recreation Association (1940), 509 New 
- Sprankle Bldg., Knoxville, Tenn.; address com- 
-funications to the secretary. 
_ ._ Textiles, National Federation of (1872), 15 West 
37th St., New York 18, N. Y.; 153; Sec., Miss 
y Trene L. Blunt. 
Theclogical Schools, American Ass’n of (1920). 
_$8 seminaries; Exec. Sec., Gould Wickey, 744 
_ Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, 8 RR oe 
Theosophical Society (1875), 1061 State High- 
Way, Covina, Calif.; Sec., John P. Van Mater. 
34th Street Midtown Association (1919). 47 West 


34th St., New York 1, N. ¥.; Sec., William G. 
_ Kretch. 
My Toastmasters International (1932), 516 First 


Nat’) Bank Bidg.. Santa Ana, Calif.; 4,975; Sec., 
Ralph C. Smedley. 
_ Tobacco Merchants Ass’n ofthe U. S. (1915), 
' 341 Madison Ave., New York 17. N. Y¥.; 359; Man. 
' Pir.; Charles Dushkind. 
_ _ Torch Clubs, International Association (1924), 
+ 619 White Bldg., Buffalo 2, N. ¥.: 3,000; Sec., Irv- 
_ ing’ R. Templeton. 
9 Town Hall, The (1894), 113 West 43d St., New 
Ms por City; address communications to the secre- 
> tary. 
: Tract Society, American (1825), 31 West a 
'St., New York City; address communications to 
the general manager. : 

Ui Engineers, American Society of (1932), 65 

“Chapters, 16,040 members; Exec. Sec., Adrian L. 
~) Potter, 2567 W. Grand Blvd., Detroit 8, Mich. 

| Traffic Club of Baltimore (1921), 360 Lord Balti- 
| more Hotel, Baltimore 1, Md.; 703: Sec., James O. 
. Bromwell. 

| Traffic Club of New York (1906), Biltmore Hotel, 

333 Madisom Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 1,700; Pres., 

_ C.H. Beard. 

Transtt Association, American (1882), 292 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 17, N. ¥.; 715: Gen. Sec., G. Cc. 
apes # 

Ay sportation Association of America (1935), 
105 had Adams St., Chicago 3. Hl.; Sec., E. C. 
y en. ’ 
Mi; Trapshooting Association, Amateur (1923), Van- 
— @alia, Ohio; 15,000: Sec., L. M. Krieg. 
* Travelers Aid Society (1907). 144 East 44th St.. 
_ New York 17, N. Y¥.: 4,528; Gen. Dir., Katherine 
__ E. Young. ’ 
> Travelers of America, Order of United Com- 
f mercial (1888), 632 No. Park St., Columbus, Ohio: 
= address communicatoins to the secretary. 
__ Trotting Association, United States (1938). 525 
, Main St.. Hartford. Conn.; Exec. Vice Pres.. 


- Roger Duncan. 
Trucking Association, American (1933), 1424 16th 
address communi- 


- St., N.W., Washington, D. C.: 
' ations to the secretary. 
True Sisters, United Order (Grand Lodge) 
” (1846), The Club House, 150 W. 85th St., New 
| York 24, N. Y.; 10,000; Sec., Mrs. Jacob Lehrfeld. 
~Puberculosis Association, National (1904). 1790 
a eet New York 19, N. ¥.; Man. Dir.. Dr. 
' Kendall Emerson, 
_ ‘Purners, American (1848), 8735 East Jefierson 
 Ave., Detroit 14, Mich.; 45,000: Sec., Emil L. Pletz. 
thetae of America, United (1887), 719 Fif- 
h St., N.W., Washington 5 iG.:/ 7,026: 


(a> te f ks 
"exec. Sec., L. Irving Lamphier. 


44 Underwriters, American Institute of Marine 
(1898), 99 John St, New York 7, N. Y.7 ‘73: Sec., 
Ernest G, Driver. 

Underwriters Ass’n of the City of N. ¥., Life 
(1886), Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 1, N. Y-: 

+1,856; Exec. Man., Ralph F. Burns. 

Unitarian Youth, American (1911), 25 Beacon 
St., Boston 8, et yee 350 groups. 7,000 individuals: 
Sec., Mrs. Jean T, Hueston. 

_ ‘Underwriters, National Board of Fire (1866). 85 
Jo! ee eae York 7, N. ¥.: 209: Gen. Man.. 
W. E. Mallalieu. 

Unitarian Sunday School Society (1827), 25 
Beacon St,, Boston 8, Mass.; 237 life members: 
Exec. Sec., Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler. 

Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian Women, 
‘General Alliance of (1890), 95 Beacon St.. Boston 
8, Mass.; 21,632; Sec., Mrs. Beyer ON, pene 

vie per Panes: Dir., Frederick 


St., Boston 8, Mass.; 3,963; 
Gill 


Me 6 
Picuited Amateur Press Association (1895), Sec., 


- Roy Erford, 515 Title Insurance Bidg., Seattle. 


Wash. 
& ican War Veterans of the U.S. 
ibe at Broad St., Newark 2, N. J.: 97,146; 
“Gen., Edward Go 


: erke. bly 
inited Hospital Fund (see Hospital Fund). 


aah 
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United Press Associations (1907), 220 East 42d 
St.. New York 17. N. Y¥.; Pres., Hugh Baillie: 
ean, hee ae 
nite eamen’s Servi 
United). rene 
United Service Organizations (1941), 350 Fifth 
Ave., New York i, N. ¥.; Sec., Randall J. LeBoeut,, 


Jr. A 

United Youth for Victory (1940), (form, Natl 
Foundation for American Youth); 51 Hast 42d St., 
New York City; address communications ta the 
executive secretary. \ sy 

Universalist General Convention (1866), 16 Bea~ % 
con St., Boston, Mass.; address communications” 
to the secretary. f 

Universalist Youth Fellowship (see Youth Fel- hy 
lowship, Universalist). i 

University Extension Association, National Q 
(1915), Indiana Univ., Bloomington, Ind., 84; See., j 
W. S. Bittner. 

Universites, State (see State Universities, Nat'l 
Ass'n of). j 

University Professors, American Ass'n of (1915), | 
1154 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C.; 16,015; / 
Gen. Sec., Ralph E. Himstead. 

University Women, American Ass’n of (1881), 
1634 I St.. N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 73,000; | 
Gen. Dir., Dr. Kathryn McHale. RAPE 

Urban League of Greater New York (1944), 204 
West 136th St., New York 30, N. Y.: 2,000: Exec. 
Sec., Edward S. Lewis. 

Uptown Chamber, of Commerce (see Chamber 
of Commerce, Uptown). ‘ 

Veterans of All Wars, Allied American (1922), ~ 
Rm. 612, 127 No. Dearborn St.. Chicago, Ill-; 
address communications to the secretany. j 

Veterans Association (see Regular Veterans): 

Veterans Association, American (1932), 271 Madi- — 
son Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 13,000; Sec,, John: 
R. Dunlap, Jr. 5 “3 

Veterans of Foreign Wars of the U. S. (1899), — 
Broadway and 34th St., Kansas City 2, Mo.; 
450.000; Adjt. Gen., R. B. Handy, Jr. : 

Veterans of Foreign Wars of ae U.._S., Ladies 
Auxiliary to the (1913), 406 West 34th St., Kansas. — 
sige 2, Mo.; 150,000; Nat'l Sec.-Treas., Grace H. 

avis. * Ret 

Veterans of the U. S. (see United American War 
Veterans). : 4 

Veterans Womans Associations Association (see 
Regular Veterans Womans). ; iid | 


(see Seamen’s Service, 


a 
: 


Veterinary Medical Association, American (1863), 2 
600 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill.; 8,500; Sec., — —~ 
Dr. J. G. Hardenbergh. 4 RE. 

Vocational Association, American (1925). 1010. 
Vermont Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C L 


72 26.0002 
Exec. Sec., L. H. Dennis OSCR 
Voters, Women (see Women Voters) 


Walt Whitman Society of America (1936), 377 
Anchor \Ave., Oceanside, N. Y.; 5,300; Exec. Chmn., 
Florence Rome Garrett. + \cay 
Walter Scott Foundation (see Crippled Children. 
Walter Scott Foundation). ¥ j 
War of 1812, General Society of the (1814), 441 
Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y.; 07 President 
oe J. Hall Long; Sec.-Gen., John Harmon : 
oble. : i i 
War Fund National (Jan. 12, 1943). \ Sec., Ralph 
Hayes, 46 Cedar St., New York 5, N.Y. : i : 
War Mothers, American (1917); 30,000; Natl 
Pres., Mrs. E. May Hahn, Marott Hotel. Indian= 
apolis 9, Ind.; Corr. Sec., Mrs. Cora H. Pureell, 
1240 Pennsylvania St., Denver 3, Colo.» BAe a, 
War Prisoners Aid (1943), 100 Washington Sa. 
East, New York 3. N. ¥.: Pres., Harry Woodburn 
Chase. a et 
War Production, Automotive Council (see Auto- 
motive Council). : cy } Oh 
Water Works Association, American (1881). 500 
Flith Ave., New York 18,/N. ¥.; 5,346; Sec., Harry 
E._ Jordan. j oe 
Waterways Association, New York State (1909), 
’ 


240 State St.. Albany, N. Y.; address communica- — 


tions to the secretary. f eo Sree 
Weights and Measures, American Institute of 
6, N. Y¥.; Ass’t 


Sake oe Beis io New York 3 
Sec., Hortense Hanks, c Thy 
Public (see Public Welfare if 


Welfare Association, 


Association). Aon 
West Side Association of Commerce (1925). 330, 
West 42d St., New-York 18, N. ¥.; 1,000; Vice- 


hy. toa 
Children’s Ass’n (see. Chil- y 


Ye 


Pres., James W. Dana 
piceich eee: A eet a ; 
dren’s Ass’n, Wesichester). atk 
Mifare Departs Association (see Druggists ; 
Ass'n, National). : Soy See 
Wehernet are Specs Institute (see Dry Goods 
stitute. olesale). Va aN ch Ae 
Wildlife Institute, American (1935), 822) Invest=| ~ 
ment Bldg.. Washington 5, D. 0.; peed J. h tecas bu 


Miller. ‘ 
‘William Graham Sumner Club (see Sumner, 


Jub, William Graham). i : 
Or Woman Geo phers, Society of (1925), 23 Barr 
Bldg.. 910 17th St., N. W.. Washington 6, I) .C. 
300: Sec., Mrs. Benita S. Harris iF . 


Army of the Republic). 


4 461 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 6,000; Sec., 


Ne 


yi 


y 


“ 


; 
‘ 

a 

” 


Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 


t 
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Woodmen of the World 


3 (anna D. Lo 


Woman’s Christian ‘Temperance Union, National 


i ton, Ill.; 500,000;.| Pl,. Denver 2, Colo.; 39,383; ., R. D. Longmire. 
Gee cee Miss Lily fordce. ‘Matheson. Woodmen of the World Life insurance Society | 
Women’s League, Professional (see Professional | (1890), \ Insurance Bldg., 17th & Farnan Sts., | 


Omaha 2, Nebr.; 339,868; Sec., 
Woodrow Wilson 
St., New York 18, 


W. C. Braden. a 

Foundation (1922),.8 West 40th — 
N. Y.; Exec.Dir., Mrs. Burnett — i 

Aahon. \ & 


Wool Manufacturers, National Ass’n of (1864); _ 
450: Pres., Arthur Besse, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y.; Sec.-Tres., Walter Humphreys, 80 — 
Federal St., Boston 10, Mass. I 

World Alliance for |International Friendship 
Through the Churches (American Council) (1914) 
70 Fifth Ave., New York City;,address communica- ° 
tions to the general secretary. 


Woman's). 4 8 
Woman’s Relief Corps, “National (see Grand 
Woman’s Roosevelt Memorial Association (1919), 
28 Bast 20th St., New York 3, N. ¥ 00; Sec., 
Mrs. Randolph E. Chandler. : 

Women of The Army and Navy Legion of Valor 
of the U. S. eae B 255 Roce ee Pips aout Pa.; 
r munications to the secretary. . 
address com ici ate (i020) “336 


+ 


Women Voters, National League 


Sec., Miss Jean E. Benton. 
Women Voters, New York Leagu 


e of (1920), 
Mrs. Beardsley Rumi. 2 
Women’s Amateur ORT (1927), 212 Fifth Ave., 

‘New York City; 12,000; Sec., Margaret Fireman. 

"Women’s Bar Association, New York (1934). 299 
Broadway, New York 7, N. Y¥.; 200; Corr. Sec., 
Esther Glantz. x 

Women’s Clubs, General Federation of. (1890). 
1734 N St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 16.500 
clubs, 2,500,000 women; Exec. Sec., Mrs, Thalia S. 
Woods. ; 

Women’s Clubs, National Federation of Business 
and Professional (1919), 1819 Broadway, New York 
93, N. Y.; 79,000; Exec. Sec., Louise Franklin Bache. 

Women’s Educational and Industrial Union 
(1877), 264 Boylston St.,’Boston 16, Mass.; 3,360; 
Sec., Mary H. Tolman. 

{Women’s International Bowling Congress (see 
Bowling Congress. Women’s).. 

Women’s Industrial League for Peace and Free- 
dom (1915), 1734 F St., N.W., Washington 6, DCH 
8,000; Exec. Sec., Dorothy Detyer. 

“Women’s Medical Sssociation of New, York City 
(1900), 250; Sec., Dr. Margaret M. Klumpp, 114 
East’ 54th St., New York City. 

_ ‘Women’s National Republican Club (1921), 3 
West 51st St., New York 19, N. Y.; 4,000; Rec; 
See:, Mr oe W. Renyx. 

Women’s Trade Union League (1903), 247 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 100,000; Office,Sec., 
Katherine Burke. 

Women’s Trade Union League of America, Na- 
“tional (1903). 317 Machinists Bldg., Washington 1, 
\D.G.;'1,000,000; Sec.-Treas,, Miss Elisabeth Christ- 
man. : 

Women’s. Voluntary Services, American (1946), 
345 Madison Ave., New York City; 325,000; Founder 
and Pres., Mrs. Alice T.<«McLean. 

Wosdmen of America, Modern (1883), 1504 Third 
- Ave., Rock Island, Ill.; 402,978; Sec., J: G. Ray. 

Woodmen Circle, Supreme Forest (1895), Wood- 
men Circle Bldg., 3303 Farnam St., Omaha 2, 

“-“Nebr.; 133,191; Nat’l Sec., Clara B. Cassidy. 


, am (Founded 1825. Headquarters, 1083 


The National Academy of Design and the Society of American Artists (founded 1877) were unite: iat 
April 7, 1906. All members of the latter organization then became members of the RANE - | 


- Council—President, Hobart Nichols; Vice-Presi- 
dent, John Taylor Arms; 2nd Vice-president, Paul 
-Manship; Corresponding Secretary, Georg Lober; 
Assistant \Corresvonding Secretary, Walter Farn- 
don; Recording Secretary, Raymond P. R. Neilson; 
Treasurer, F. Ballard Williams; Assistant Treas- 
urer, Charles Keck: other members of the Council, 
Henry R. Rittenberg, Paul Jennewein, Leon Kroll. 
Stow Wengenroth, Reginald Marsh, Grosvenor 


. Atterbury. - 
ACADEMICIANS 
(The year nameq is that of election) 

Painters—Wayman AUtams. 1926; Junius Allen, 
1941; Karl Anderson, 1923; Hugo Ballin, 1940; Gif- 
ford Beal, 1914; Hilda Belcher, 1932; Frank W. Ben- 
-son, 1905; Louis Betts, 1915; Isabel Bishop, 1941; 
Charles Sittinger, 1937; Ernest L. Blumenschein. 
1927; Robert Brackman, 1940:“Roy Brown, 1926; 
George Elmer Browne, 1928. _ 

Dines Carlson, 1941; ,John F. Carlson, 1925; 
Charles S. Chapman, 1926; Eliot Clark (elect). 


1944; Alphaeus P. Cole, 1941; Jay Connaway 
(elect). 1943; Jon Corbino, 1940; Dean Cornwall, 
1940; John E 


Gouge Fiske, 1930; John F. Folinsbee, 1928. 

_ Dangel Garber, 1913; Howard Giles, 1929; Ed- 
mund Greacen, 1935; Albert L. Groll, 1910;. Jules 
Guerin, 1931; Lillian Westcott Hale, 1931; Albert 
Herter (elect), 1943; Aldro T, Hibbard, 1933; Bu- 
gene Higgins, 1928; Victor Higgins (elect), 1935; 
Howard L, Hildebrandt, 1932; € atles Hopkinson, 


630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. : 
Miss Elisabeth Achelis; Sec., Miss Harriet A.— 
Lillie. i | 
Carl A. Ryan. Jenkins, Minn. 
non St., Boston 8, Mass.:; Dir., Leland M. Goodrich, 


York 16, N. 
Kessler. 


Council of (1844 in London; 1851 in North Amer-~ 


Youth, American). 


16th St., N.W., Washington 9, D. C.; 150,000; 


The National Academy of Design. . 


® 2: 
World Calendar Association (1930), Int'l Bldg... | 
Y.; 12.500; Pres., |) 


/ World Peace Association (1915), Sec.-Treas., | 


World Peace Foundation (1910), 40 Mount Ver- 
Young Judaea (1909), 381 Fourth Ave., New | 
Y.; 15,000; Exec. Dir., Dr. Aharon” 


: 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, National 


ica): 347 Madison Ave., New York 17, oe 
1,466,824; Gen. Sec., Eugene E. Barnett. 
Young Men’s Hebrew Association (1874), 
ton Ave. at 92nd St., New York 28, N. ¥ 
Sec., Fabian M. Crystal. 
Young People’s Religious Union 


N. 5 
Lexing- | 
+; 6.900: — | 
(see Unitarian — 


Young -Women’s Christian Associations of the 
U. S..of A., Nat’l Organization (1906), 600 Lexing-— 
ton Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; 622,000; See. of 
Nat’l Bd., Mrs. William Crawford White. # 

Young Women’s Hebrew Association (1903), Lex- 
ington Ave. & 92nd St., New York 28, N. Y¥.;~ 
5,426; Sec., Mrs. Benjamin Marshall . ; 

Youth Fellowship, Universalist (1889), 16 Beacon- 
St., Boston 8, Mass.; 3,650; address communica- 
tions to the Secretary. Pape: a 

Youth Hostels, American (1935). Northfield, _ 
Mass., 15,000; Exec. Dir., Monroe Smith. ; 

Zionist. Organization of America (1897), 1720 | 

te 
dress communications to the secretary. eI 

Zonta International (1919), 59 E. Van Buren 
St., Chicago 5, Ill.; 5,000; Sec.,-Miss Harriet C. | 


Richards. = 
Zoologists, American Society_of (1890), 1,059: | 
fSec., L. V. Domm, Whitman Laboratory of Ex- 


a nes Zoology, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago | 


ml 


Fifth Avenue, NewYork 28, N. Y.) 


1929; Peter Hurd (elect), 1942; Frederick Ww. 


Hutchinson, 1935: Ernest L. Ipsen, 1924; John cy 
Johansen, 1911; Paul King, 1933; Leon Kfoll, 1927; 
Lovis Kronberg. 1943 oe | 


Harry Leith-Ross, 1936; Hayley Lever, 1933; 
DeWitt M. Lockman, 1921; Albert P. Lucas, 1927; 
Luigi. Lucioni, 1941; f ; 

Jean*( Johansen) MacLean, 1926: Reginald Marsh, _ 
1943; Antonio Martino, 1942; Giovanni Martin 
(elect), 1944: Roy Mason, 1940; Herbert Meyer, 


1942; Kenneth H. Miller (elect), 1944; Ross Mof- 


Dearing Perrine. 1931: Ogden M. Pleissner, 1940; 
Abram Poole, 1938; Arthur J. E. Powell, 193 
Edward W. Redfield e | 
1914; Henry R. Rittenberg. 1927: William S. Robin- 
son, 1914; Edward F. Rook, 1924; Charles Rosen, 
1917: Ernest» Roth, 1828; Carl Rungius, 3 
Chauncey F. Ryder. 1920. ; 
Paul Sample, 1941; Bugene F. Savage 
Leopold Seyffert, 1925: Everett Shinn (elect}; 1943: 
poe 5 aaa 1008 Pot = Re peaac 1940: 
urice Sterne (elect). er erner, } 
Etisal ae ae 1943° 400 wi aks 
eslie “P. ompson, 1937; lliam Thorne, 
1913; Helen M. Turner, 1911: Carroll S. Tyson 
(elect). 1944; Theodore Van Soelen, 1940. : 
_ Everett Warner, 1937; Guy Wiggins, 1935; “Irv- 
ing R. Wiles, 1897; Frederick Ballard Williams, 
1909; J. Scott Williams, 1938; Keith Shaw Wil- 
liams, 1942:. Andrew Winter, 1938; Ezra Winter? 
8; N. C, Wveth, 1941; Cullen Yates, 1919. ng 
Sculptors—Herbert Adams, 1899; Robert Aitken, 


1926; 


N 


- - yee oF ine 


q ; 
ote f 3x : | - 
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ster age: 
er, : 
nard M. Keyes, 1938; Frank C. Kirk (elect), 
1944; Salvatore Lascari, 1934; Sidney Laufman, 
1939; Gerald Leake, 1937; Mary Fairchild Low, 1906: 

Emma Fordyce (Swift) MacRae, 1930; Fred Dana 
Marsh, 1906; Maud M. Mason, 1934; Frank Me- 
chau (elect), 1937; Hildreth Meiere, 1942; William 
Meyerowitz, 1943; Carlrence Millet, 1943; Dorothy 
Ochtman, 1929; Lawton Parker, 1916; Douglas 
Parshall. 1927; Joseph T. Pearson, Jr., 1913; 
Robert Philipp, 1935; Dana Pond, 1943; Charles 
Prendergast, 1939. : ! 

Louis Ritman, 1943; Orlando Rouland, 1936; 
Margery A. Ryerson (elect), 1944; Robert K. Ry- r 
land, 1940; Gordon Samstag, 1939; Helen (Parns- 
worth) Sawyer, 1938; Frank Schwarz, 1934; Jes 
Schlaikjer, 1932; Rosina Emmet (Mrs.) Sherwood, 
1906; Howard E. Smith. 1931; Arthur P. Spear, 
1920: Alice Kent Stoddard. 1938; Ernest Townsend, 
1941; Paul Trebileock, 1932; H. M. Walcott, 1903; 
Barry F. Waltman, 1917; Ferdinand B. Warren, 
1940; William Wendt, 1912; William J. Whitte- 
more, 1897; Jere Wickwire, 1936; Gladys Wiles, 
1934; Catherine Morris Wright, 1933> Charles Mor- 
ris Young, 1913. 


Edmond R. ateis, 1942:. Chester Beoch, | 1922: Henry 8, Hubbell, 1906: Albh 
A. Stirlin Ider, 1913; Gaetano Oecere,| 1906! Hilde B! Bape igds: 

Cyrus EB. ‘Saltin, 1930; Ant ony De Fran-} Ber me jolt Henry % 
1937; Donald De Lue (elect). 1943; Ulrich 
f. Ellerhusen, 1984; Rudulph Evans, 1929; John 
lanagan. 1928; James Earle Fraser, 1917; Laurg 
¥ardin Fraser, 1931; Harriet Frishmuth, 1929) 
Sherry E. Fry 


By 


is 


vina Hoffman. 1931: Anna V. (Huntington) 
Tyatt, 1922; C. Paul Jennewein, 1933; Charles 
féck. 1928: Joseph Kiselewski (elect), 1944; Mario 
<orbel (elect), 1944; Albert Laessle, 1932; Katherine 
bane, 1930: Gertrude Lathrop, 1940; Lee Lawrie. 
1932: Leo Lentelli (elect), 1943; George Lober, 
1935; Evelyn B. (Batchelder) Longman, 1919. 
‘Herman A. MacNeil, 1906; Paul H. Manship. 
1916; Edward McCartan, 1925: Bruce Moore, 1942: 
Attilio Piccirilii, 1935; Furio Piccirilli, 1936; Albin 
Polasek, 1933: A. Phimister Proctor, 1904; Brenda 
Putnam, 1936; Richard Recchia (elect). 1944: 
George Snowden, 1941; Bessie Potter Vonnoh. 
1921: Sidney Waugh, 1938; Adolph A. Weinman, 


oe" Wheeler Williams, 1940; Mahonri Young, 
i ; ; Sculptors—John Angel (elect), 1944; Cornelia Van 
Architects—William Truman Aldrich (elect) 4. Chapin, 1940: Nathaniel Choate, i940; Margaret 
: 3 ; | Frene resson, > Peter Da : 7. Jo 
1936: Welles Bosworth, 1928; Harvey Wiley Cor-| DriSton (eect), 1944" Janet De Cour, 1940: Gleb 
pre drag ath yrs Lu cule. Pe ae ao ‘ 
z Raley” ‘ a ances Grimes, 1931; ar ruppe, * 
Be ccert), 1014; Charles Maderice Law Olm- Herbert Haseltine (elect), | 1940; | Donal Hoe 
- Her : 5 : Cecil Howard (elect), : omas Hudson — 
eae emeney 1948: Yemes Kellum | ones, 1932; Max Kalish, 1933: Bonnie MacLeary, 
ee. na rane Arts--John Taylor Arms 1930; Eleanor M. Mellon, 1938; Berthold ee 
Meets ace Cheftetz’ (elect). 1044; Kerr Eby, 1934:| 1e22; Wierd oe Pads, et eee 
Charles Danna Gibson, 1932; Arthur Heintzelman.| 3944: Alt : oe ‘ 939, 
937: Armin Landeck, 1942; Allan Lewis 1935: 1944; Albert Stewart, 1937; Heinz arnecke, 1939. 
yea Nason aad: Louis C. Rosenberg, 1936: Architects—Archibald Manning Brown, 1942; 


: ‘ ; Arthur Brown, Jr. (elect), 1943; Gillmore D. 
ty ee eis Winkler (elect). Clarke (elect), 1944; John Walter Cross (elect), 


1942; Jo H. Ellett, 1942; Cass Gilbert, Jr. 1932; 
ASSOCIATES 


ae Caplan, at hai ties a arte Klee 
» ; 1938; Edwar epar ewitt, ; John Meade — 
aries M. Adams, 1988; Percy abet Howells (elect). 1944: William F. Lamb (elect), 
Wpfight (elect), 1942: Charles Curtis Allen. 1933: 


1942; Harrie ete eae: seat Fouls bre teh ge ; 
: | 1944; Everett Meeks, 1 ; John Gaw_Meem, +! 
jam Auerbach-Levy, 1926; Kenneth Bates. 1942: Wiliam Graves Perry, 1942: William Platt (elect), 
09: EB. A.’ Bell. 190i; Oscar F.| i949: Eliel Saarinian, 1940: William Van Allen 
1926; ‘Mary Greene Blumenschein.| (eject). 1943; Lawrence Grant White (elect), 1943; 
. Bogert, 1899; Carl-Oscar_Borg.| Gjsrence C. Zantzinger, 1942. 
. Boston, 1901; Sead Poesat Workers in the Graphic i famed: eee ie : 
i ‘ amberlain, Lc 
1998: K. A. Buehr. Hugh Botts, 1942; Samue Cc 


‘Carlo Ciampaglia, 1936; William Cotton, 1916:-| victoria Hutson Huntley, 1942; Lawrence Kupfer- 
Allyn Cox, 1940; Lo : man, 1943: Paul Landacre, 1939; J. J. Lankes, 1941, 
son, 1936; Frederick K. De Warren B. Mack (elect), 1944; Roi Partridge, 
Dunn, 1835; John Ward Dunsmore, 1926; 1940: Martin Petersen, 1943; Doel Reed, 1942; Grant _ 
: ere foot eine Foo pe Reynard. oah; gpobert Riggs, 1939: Rudolph Ruz- 
‘oster, 1929; Kenne azier, ; icka (elect). 1941: Carl M. 
Gahman, 1943; Lilli M. (Miss) ‘Genth, 1908: | j944- Cadwallader Washburn, 1940; Harry Wickey, 
é 9 f 


Raetiill Gilbert, 1930; Douglas Gorsline (elect). | 1939: ; 
‘tbe ' Aquarellists—Walter Biggs (elect), , 1944; John in” 


943: Mary Gray, 1929; Nan Greacen, i940. é 1 
~ Ben ‘All Haggin, 1912: Frederick G. Hall, 1938:| Marin (elect). 1944: Barse Miller elect). a 
‘Armin Hansen, 1926; George Harding. 1940: Laura | Eliot O’Hara (elect), 1944; John Pike (elect), 1944; 
Hills, 1906: Harry Hoffman, 1930; James R.| Millard Sheets (elect), 1944; John Whorf (elect). 
1929: Felicie Waldo (Mixter) Howell, } 1944; Andrew Wyeth (elect), 1944, ‘ 


I 


The United States Public Health Service co. 


; isti rity of Jaw, thé general | the Uwited States and foreign countries; (11) dis- 
Beoaider the erating ee eat Service bi be | semination of caer ge Rep (= heritee 
efly summarized as follows: (1) The protection The researc: Ne nee ae 
f the introduction of di- is conducted at the new_ National ins ’ 
xe = dical ex- Health and the National Cancer Institute in 

ra 4 ena atiedige ‘thesda, Md., near Washington, D, C., and at field 
rstate spread of disease tnder the Social Security Act of 1935 and the 
(4) cooperation | venereal Disease Control Act of 1938, the Public 

in im- | Health Service has expanded its cooperative work 
cal health services and in all | with the States, and through grants-in-aid eget 
(5) investigation of the | the authorization of these Acts great progress aR 
venting disease; (6) super- | been made in expanding State Bnd Ieee ea 
the manufacture and sale of | services and in improving the eauces ong s Se A 
in the prevention and treat- aA tie rani Hea eee aad pe 
tenan arin e: ) ‘% 

Garter eee nd ecisions for dealing with industrial diseases and 

the venereal diseases, and in 1943 had full-time 


uch districts had 
health services, whereas onl ae Sree Aeecial Acts 


2 


g 
, for tuberculosis control, and for helping 
the States with personnel and equipment in war 
areas. 


n for research and public | tion work, and the 
questions, was founded | oblems by objective fact ange eit a formula~ — 
e late Edward A. Felene. Boston mer- | tion ot program for action. 1 2,4 ecutive Diree- 


H 


ey 


_1780—Luigi Galvani discovered ‘‘galvanic’’ electricity. at 


/1831—Laws of electromagnetic induction formulated by Michael Faraday. 


650 United States—Development of Radio and Television 


RADIO, TELEVISION 
Chronology of Radio and Television 


Source: The National Broadcasting Company, Inc. / 
1600—William Gilbert conceived of the earth as a great magnet, with magnetic poles and a field of f : 


about it. Laid foundation for later discoveries. | f 
1745—Musschenbroeck of Leyden discovered the principle of the electrostatic condenser. 4 


? 


1794—Alessandro Volta invented the voltaic cell. 


pos 


1864—James Clerk Maxwell, of Cambridge University, proved the existence of and predicted the acti 


of electromagnetic waves. 9 
1872—First RatEat Toe wireless telegraphy system was granted to Dr. Mahlon Loomis, of Washing Ly 


D.C. ; e +e 
1875—Thomas A. Edison noticed an electrical phenomenon he called “etheric force. Led to develo! 


1900—Historic patent No. 7777, covering a tuned wireless system, granted to Marconi., ee 
1901—Marconi, in Newfoundland, received the first transatlantic wireless signal, the letter ‘‘S,” tre 
pied from Poldhu,, England. a F 
1902—Wireless telephony demonstrated aboard ship in the Potomac River, near Washington, 
Human voice transmitted a mile without wires in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. \ 
1904—Two-element vacuum tube detector invented by Ambrose Fleming. i Bl 
1907—Lee de Forest invented the ‘‘audion,” a three-element vacuum tube. The New York Times 3 
ceived on regular westward Marconi trans-Atlantic service a message 10 code from Clifde 
Ireland, via Glace Bay, Nova Scotia. - ? ; v4 
1909—Jack Binns, wireless operator on the S.S. Republic, sunimoned rescue ships after his vessel h 
collided with the S.S. Florida. ' ] 
1910—Radio message transmitted from airplane over Sheepshead Bay, New York City, ‘ 
1912— Titanic disaster focused ‘public attention of yalue of wireless at sea. | 
1914—Direct communication, between Station WSL Bayville L. I., and POZ, Nauen, Germany, W 
; established. Regenerative or feed-back circuit paten’ d by Edwin H. Armstrong, ' 
1915—vVoices transmitted from Naval station at Arlington,, Va., to Eiffel Tower, Paris, a distam 
3\700 miles: also from Arlington to Hawaii, a distance of 5,000 miles. aR) 
1916—Station 2ZK, New Rochelle, N. Y. broadcast music and dance programs over radius of 150 mile 
1917—High frequency alternator of increased power designed by E. F. W. Alexanderson of the Genent 
Electric Company. 5 \ 
1919—Radio Corporation of America was organized to take over Marconi facilities in the United State 
1920—Transmission of press bulletins on Harding-Cox election over Station KDKA, Pittsburgh, mai 
_ the beginning of broadcasting. First college football game broadcast at College Station, Texas 
1921—Station KDKA, Pittsburgh, broadcast the religious service of Calvary Baptist Church, Pittsburg 
1922—Station WEAF broadcast in New York City a commercial apres: of the Queensboro Realty Com 
_... pany, the first advertising broadcast. : = 
1922—Stations WEAF and WNAC linked in first network broadcast of 3 hours, 15 minutes. Louis. 
Hazeltine, of Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J., announced a non-radiating neutr 
dyne receiver for which he later received a ‘patent. z 
1924—Radio Corporation of America transmitted photographs across the Atlantic by radio. 
1925—Inauguration of President Coolidge was broadcast by 24 stations. The all-electric home re 
was made possible through the introduction of alternating-current tubes. " 
1926—The National Broadcasting Company, first of the great American radio networks, was organiz 
First demonstration of true television, with images in half tones, given by John-Logie Bair 


| 
on 


4927—-The Columbia Broadcasting System was organized. Federal Radio Commission created 


‘authority to grant licenses for one year, fix wave lengths and hours of operation. f 
1928—Television image transmitted across the Atlantic by short radio waves from Station 2KZ, Purley 
England, to Station 2CVJ, Hartsdale, N. ¥Y. Television in color demgnstrated. S 
1929—A communication from the Antarctic base of Richard E, Byrd announced that he and his co 

panions had flown over the South Pole. Bell Telephone Laboratories demonstrated television’ 


commercial license granted to Station WNBT, New York City: OR ae 
1942—Training of air raid wardens by television begun by NBC, the first example of mass educati 


1943—Blue Network sold by RCA to E. J. Noble and began operation i er 
1944—Stations WNBT, New York; WPT2Z, Philadelphia, and WRG sehenectaiy. “begin regu: 
operations as television network. Films Mi all sessions of Republican and Democrai 


Conventions itz go are fiewn to New York City for televising over WNBT. 
: 


! 
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a 2 > ‘ 
_ . Growth of Radio in U, S. 
Source: Radio & Television Retailing \ 
: a : on ier cs 
Total Sets Tota! Tubes Auto Sets Radio. & Auto Sets i 
Made ; Made Made for Bdcst. in Use 
= ‘ Recept. 
Number Value Number Value Number Value Walu ; 
100,000] $5,000,000} 1,000,000 ROOD POOD a cate Nice ats: s fein, d¥o-<vajas' $60,000,000 Bile 
550,000} 15,000,000} 4,500,000) 12,000,000/..........]. ates aia’ ». «| 136,000,000 
1,500.000|100,000,000 |} 12,000,000} 36,000,000]. .........).-...e eee 358,000,000 
2,000,000/165,000,000| 20,000,000} 48,000,000]..........).. 2.20.65. 430,000,000}. . 
1,750,000 200,000,000 | 30,000,000} 58,000,000}... .0......J.-.- . |506,C00,000 
1,350,000/ 168,000,000 | 41,200,000) 67,300,000|..... 425,600,000 
3,281,000/400,000,000 | 50,200,000/110,250,000|..... a 690,550,000 
4,428,000/600,000,000| 69,000,000|172,500,000|..........J..... . . .| 842,548,000 
3,827,800 300,000,000 52,000,000/119,600,000 34,000} 3,000,000) 496,432,000). } 
3,420,000/225,000,000} 53,000,000} 69,550,000 108,000} 5,940,000] 300,000,000 } 
3,000,090 140,000,000} 44,300,000] 48,730,000 143,000} 7,150,000} 200,000,000 250,000 “oe 
3,806,000)230,09$,000} 59,000,000} 49,002,000 724,000} 28,598,000] 200,000,000 500,000 ra 
4,084,000/270,000,000} 58,000,000} 36,600,000 780,000} 28,000,000) 350,000,000 1,250,000 
6,026,800|330,192,480| 71,000,000} 50,000,000 1,125,000] 54,562,500|370,000,900| 2,000,000 
9. 8.248,000/450,000,000 | 98,000,000} 69,000,000} 1,412,000 69,188,000] 500,000.000} 3,500,000 
93 8,064,786/450,000,00C | 91,000,000 85,000,000 1,750,000] 87,500,000| 537,000,000} 5,000,000 
5 6,000, 10,000,000 | 75.000, 98,000,000 860,000} 32,000,000] 350,000,000} 6,000,000 
» 4939.. 10,5 10} 354,000,0 91,000,000}114, ,000 1,200,000] 48 0| 375,000,000) 6,500,000 
1940 11,800,000] 450,000,001 |14.5,000,000/ 115,000,000 1,700,000} 60,000,000] 584,000,000} 7,500, 
1941 13,000,000|460,600,000 | 130,000, 143,000,000 2'000.000} 70:000,000} 610,000,000) 8,750,000 
1942... 4,400,000|154,000,000 | 87,700,000) 94,000,000 0) 12,250,000] 360,000,c00| 9,000,000 : 
—~-1943... 2 3,500,000! 17.000,000} 19,000,000] .......--.]---5 eee: 60,000,000] 9,000,000 J 
a Ss ee 20,000,000} '22,000,000|........-.1..-...---. £2,000,000! 9,000,000 ‘3 


_ *Figures for sets include value of tubes in receivers. In recent years, (except 1942 to 1944) replace-. + ad 
ment tubes haye run 25% to 40% of total tube sales. All figures are at retail value. : 
ae « 


eS HOMES WITH RADIOS, TOTAL SETS IN USE , ¥ 
oy a Homes with Total Radio Homes with Total Radio 
a Radio Sets Sets in Use ) Radio Sets Sets in Use eg 
a, \ Number in U.S. iS 
21,456,000 26.000,000 f 
22,869,000 “30,500,000 3 
24,600,0' 33,000,000 
26,666,500 37,600,000 “a 
28,000,000 40, +0! 
28,700,000 45,200,000 4 
29,200,000 51,000,000 
29,700,000 56,000,000 + 
30,800.000 59,340,000 
32,000,000 _ 57,000,000 
33,715,000 60,000,000 : 
69 4 “a 
rs. fe 
The Radio-Electronic Industry 
Source: Electronic Industries; data are as of Oct. 1, 1944 £ 
Total Annual Number of Annuai “i 
Investment Gross Rev. Employees Fayroli 


E turers (1,200). ....+-+.+- $350,000,000 |$3,500,000,000 400,000 . $900,000,000 
bs aio Beaciemers, dealers, é' os 280,000,000 200,000,000 100,000 150,000,000 
roadeasting stations (947). 90,000,000 225,000,000 20,000 55,000,000 


mmercial communication stations... » CO WUCOBO Nat cisic are ois otie's 6 15,000 7,000,0' 
S eners’ sets (57,000,000).......\----- 3,600,000,000 |........---0-+ ++ =o sean rie: 320,000, ' 
Annual Bill of United States for Radio ~~ A 
(oan ; Source: Radio & Television Retailing ; : he x 
4... -$225-000.000 | Radio parts, supplies, etc............ ,000, 
” £ fed reas a x ae. a a 55,000,000 | Phonograph records, 100,000,000...... 50,000,000 
Radio set repairs, servicing...-.-.---+> 50,000,000 
FS oud ee 000,000 —————. 
22; 798%900,000 | Total ......-.ececeeeeeereees vo ee+ + -$662,000,000 ” 
Radio Sets in U. S. 
Source: Radio & Television Retailing 
Oct. 1, sp Auto ‘radios. .........+++ sescecseesensees 9,000,000" 
d Need a cid apo dod 33,716, Ai en 
Denasty sets. oe Jee hones Fos, doe 12,584,000 Total sets in U. S....-... veeeerees +s + -60,000,000 


ts in business places, institutions, etc 4,700, 


Siew SS Se 8 
ee George Foster Peabody Radio Awards ve 
Radio Awards | of the Air. NBC: public service by stations, Inter- * 


“3 aoe nrontes: Nee memory. of | national Short Wave Broadcasters. 


ablished 1940 to perpetuate the ‘ 

Ee aes Sy ROSES ative end News reporting, Gueniea Collingwood, gen: 

ecognition to meritorious service by broadcasters. ee whee Benen eo _ Ne, povae 

| 194 cas, (acee station, | SO": EA ataagn wig, “Fable Seige 
We ciscinnass, Os (medium sized station) local station, “Our FE a en ey eee atanionl 

See. Ee COSI hr eg Sat othe Hee Goose WCHS: “Snarieston, W. Va. 


Jolombia, Mo.; n } MS 
one str Dra News reporting rates’ Re. Murrow, OBS: ae 
it ortin: = rama, 5 : ’ ms ’ ; rr 
News reporting, Ceclt. Brow Michael and pa Prosi, ‘ salt age hein Tghernegs ee ry aon 
“and ‘ ll of. y Norman Cor- | Educational, *‘Ame F 4 Sie 
Music, ae ee ein, oe ratwal , Broad- | Children “Let’s Pretend,” CBS; Community ser- 
ting System; Educational, ‘Chicago Round Table ‘ vices, - + KYA. : 


iy eee FY 


“* 


. 


es 


ese" 


Year 
Feat pred Tilen 


1942—Bob Hope 
1941—Bob pepe 


1943—Guy Lombardo 
1942—Harry James 
1941—Guy Lombardo 
pees emetion 
1942—Information 


ease 
19¢1_Information 
Pleas 


1943—Bing Gresbs 
1942—Bing Crosby 


1941—Bing Crosby 
1943—Dinah Shore 
1942—Dinah Shore 


A 1941—Dinah Shore 


1943—Lux Radio 
Theater 

1942—Lux Radio 
Theater , 

1941—Radio Theater 


j \ 
1943—Philharmonic 


1942—-New York Phil- 


harmonic 
19h1—New York Phil- 
: harmonic Orch. 


1943—Gladys 
Swarthout 
1942—Lily Pons 


1941—Lily Pons 


1943-—Bil Stern 
1942—Bill Stern 
'1941-——Bill Stern 
1940—Bill Stern 


; 4943—Milton Cross 


1942—Milton Cross 
1941—Harry yon Zell , 


1943—Rayniond Gram 
4942—Raymond Gram 


: Swing 
1941—H. v. Kaltenborn 


1943—Let’'s ‘Pretend 


3942—Let’s Pretend 
1941-—Let’ s Pretend 


io13—Fred Waring 


1942--Fred Waring 


BoG Waring Ss Penn- , 


sylvanians 
(egies Hope 
1942—Bob Hope 
1941—Bob Hope 


1943—Frank Sinatra 


1942--Dinah Shore 
agai—Red Skelton 


1943—CBS Letter of 
Race e Hatred 


1941 Cecil Brown, on 
sinking of bat-) 
tleship 
of Wales 


\ 


Mes: 
1941—President Roosevelt's Declaration of War Speech 


19483—The Army H 
Beoms re es Soil Treasury Star Parade Man Behind the Gun Army Bara babe yd 


‘1943—Man Behind the Gun | Report te the Nation March of Time Cayaicade of hspericet ‘amny 


United Staeer Radio Air Entenanneds Favorites” : Ai/ep 


Radio Favorites Named in Poll of Editors — 


BOURCE- New York World Telegram 


Lone Ranger 


Prince i 


° s- i yeh 


‘poll’ for 1941 and 1942; The ‘Billboard for 1943 . 
FAVORITE PROGRAM 


‘Second Fou Fifth } 
Bob Hope PORE sears, tnforianon rpicne Bing Crosby { 
an olly 

Information Please Jack Benny Fred Allen Bing Crosby i | 

Jaek Benny Information Please Fred Alien Bing Crosby Hour ' 
POPULAR ORCHESTRA 

Fred Waring Sammy Kaye Kay Kyser *| 

Sammy Kaye 


Barty) James 
Fred Waring 


Guy Lombardo Tommy Dorsey 


Glenn Miller Fred Waring Kay Kyser Tommy Dorsey | 
QUIZ PROGRiM 
Take It or Leave It Quiz Kids Thanks to the Truth or Conse- 
Yanks quences f 
Take It or Leave It Quiz Kids Bob: Hawk Dr. I: Q)| : 
Take It or Leave It Truth or Conse- Truth or-Con- Kay Kyser’s Col- 
quences sequences lege of Musical f 


oui Zz Knowledge 


Kids 
MALE. POPULAR SINGER 


Frank Sinatra Dick Haymes Dennis Day Perry Como” ; 
Dennis Day Barry Wood Frank Sinatra Lanny Ross | 
Frank Parker 
Kenny Baker Lanny Ross Barry Wood | ¥ 
FEMALE POPULAR SINGER ie 
Ginny Simms Kate Smith | Frances Langford Georgia Gibbs ~ 
j Jean Brooks ry 
Kate Smith Ginny Simms Connie Boswell Frances Langfo 
Kate Smith Connie Boswell Ginny Simms Frances Langfor 
DRAMATIC PROGRAY 4 
Screen Guild One Man's Cavalcade of Aldrich Family | 
Playhouse Family. America 
Screen Guild Henry Aldrich Cavalcade of Inner Sanetum | | 
America 


One Man’s wh can Cavalcade of | 
America 


Hour of Charm 


Aldrich, Family Helen Hayes 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
NBC Symphony Boston Symphony The Pausé that 


Refreshes 
NBC Symphony Kostelanetz Or- Philadelphia Voorhees Orches= 
chestra Symphony tra a 
NBC Symphony Detroit Symphony Andre Kostelanetz Richard Crooks- 


Orchestra Orchestra Concerts M 
cen CLASSICAL SINGER pei q 
James Melton eee Charles Lily Pons Richard Crooks\* 
omas : f 
Nelson Eddy Richard Crooks _ Lawrence Tibbett Jan Peerce 
chard Croo! adys Swarthout James Melton Lawre: 
eacedal aes poe a oar ge # S ne 
using e arber arry Wismer ; DonD 
Ted Husing Red Barber Mel Allen Don Dunphy 
Ted Husing Red Barber Bob Elson Don Dunphy 
Ted Husing Red Barber Bob Elson Fort Pearson 
. PROGRAM ANNOUNCER 
Harlow Wilcox Don Wilson Harry von Zell Bill Goodwin 
Ken Carpenter } 
Ken Garpente ety ba Zell pate Wilson Martin Block 
m Wilson ilton Cross en Carpenter 
COMMENTATOR ties Ben cess 
H. V. Kaltenborn Lowell Thomas Fulton Lewis, Jr. John W. 
H, V. Kaltenborn Lowell Thomas Gabriel Heatter Willis Sisver LU 


Raymond G. Swing Elmer Davis Lowell Thomas Paul Sullivan — 


LDREN’S PROGRAM 


Quiz Kids Lone Ranger Teny ana the Coast-to-Coast ~ 
f irates . * 
Quiz Kids Lone Ranger Jack Armstrong School of the Air | 


Ireene Wicker’s 
Singing Lady 


Quiz Kids Milton Cross’ 


sa 


FAVORITE QUARTER HOUR 


Vie and! Sade Walter Winchell Lum ‘N’ Abner 
Vie and Sade Walter Winchell ; News of t nm’ A 
Walter Winchell Lum ’n’ Abner ae and Side ee AMOS. Fs aan : 
asy Ace 

LEADING COMEDIAN. Vt poe 

Fred Allen pipe ee Jack Benny Burns and. ‘All D 
a olly P 
Jack Benny Fred Allen Fibber McGee and Red oe io 
Jack Benny Fred Allen Bie aia and Red Skelton 
OUTSTANDING NEW STAR 

Jack Douglas Dick Haymes | Gary Moore Jack Carson 


Dunninger 


Zero Mostel Red Skelton 


Herb Shriner Ed Gardner 


on) on ERT NDING SINGLE BROARSA oa 
y gin Christmas , 

Invasion St Sicily Elgin Thankseiving Show 
Toscanini’s Concert Announcement First Hall of Fame Broadcast 

Ed Murrow’s Bombing ong Babee Reunion ps 

ure ’s address Premie Os 

to U. S. Congress takguones i y 

enth Symphon; ’ 


okie War, The Murder’ of 
ice 


BEST GOVERNMENT SHOW 


DOCUMENTARY PROGRAM 


| [ 


eee ee 


a 


of Motion Picture Arts and Science: 
tstanding achievements in motion pictures. 

ii f 1927-28 
‘Actress: Janet Gaynor, ‘“‘Seventh Heaven.” 
Actor: Emil Jannings, ‘‘Way of All Flesh.” 
Production: ‘‘Wings,’’ Paramount. 

Artistic Quality of Production:! ‘‘Sunrise,”” Fox 


iim Corp. 
Direction: Frank Borzage, ‘‘Seventh Heaven.” 
wis Milestone, ‘“‘Two Arahian Knights.” 


edy). 
Art Direction: William C. Menzies, ‘‘Tempest.” 
‘Cinematography: Charles Rosher, Karl Struss. 


mrise.’ 
Yiting: Original story: Ben Hecht, ‘Under- 


e Academ 


ao Adaptation: Benjamin Glazer, “‘Seventh 

litle, Writing: Joseph .Farnham, “Telling the 

Engineering Achievement: Roy Pomeroy, ‘‘Wings.” 
ecial Awards: Warner Bros., for ‘Jazz 

inger.’’ Charles Chaplin, ‘‘The Circus.” 

: 1928-29 


Actréss: Mary Pickford, ‘‘Coquette.” 
Actcr: Warner Baxter. ‘‘In Old Arizona.” 
Beason: “Broadway Melody,’’ Metro-Gold- 
-Mayer. 
rection: Frank Lloyd, ‘‘The Divine Lady.”’ 
Art Direction: Cedric Gibbons, “Bridge of San 
wuis Rey.’ 


"Cinematography: “Clyde de Vinna. ‘White 
Shadows of the South Sea.” 
“Writing: Hans Kraly, “The Patriot.” 


~ 1929-30 

Actress: Norma Shearer, ‘‘Divorcee.” 

Actor: George Arliss, ‘‘Disraeli.’’ 

Production: ‘‘All Quiet on the Western Front.” 


Uae : 
" Direction: Lewis Milestone, ‘‘All Quiet on the 
estern Front.’’ 

_ Art Direction: Her 
3 ematography: 
seph T. Rucker, 
Writin 


man Rosse, ‘“‘King of Jazz.” 
Willard Vander Veer and 
“With Byrd at the South Pole.” 
“The Big House.” 
wyn-Mayer Sound 
Chief Recording 


@: FPrences Marion, 
Sound Recording: Metro-Gold 
spartment. Dougias Shearer, 
, “The Big House.” 


hy: Floyd Cros' 
inal story: Jo 
Adaptation: Howard Estabrook. 


1931-32 
Actress: Helen Hayes, 


e 
P oe Fredric “March, “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
a “Grand Hotel,” Metro-Goldwyn- 


aroduction: 
“Bad Girl.” 


er. 
ection: Frank Borzage, a 
t “Transatlantic. 

. “Shanghai Ex- 


4 Direction: Gordon Wil 
Ti 


“THe Sin’ of Madelon 


es, 
matography: Lee Garmes. 


tory: Frances Marion. “The 
dwin Burke, ‘‘Bad_Girl.’’ 

: “Flowers and Trees.’’ 

edy: ‘‘The Music Box,’’ 
Novelty: ‘‘Wrestling Swordfish, 


Paramount Sound Department. 
a ‘© Walt Disney for creation of 
y Mouse. 

1932-33 


Actress: Katharine Hepburn, “Morning Glory.” 


Actor: Oh Laughton, ‘“The Private Life of 
re i” 


de. 
‘Cavalcade.” 
dr. ‘A 


“One Way 
d Victor 


ms. 


:-“Three Little Pigs,” 
: “So This is Harris, f 
» Educational 


wn Gnss, Bar: 
-Mayer; s. Bar- 
is REO Radio; Fred 
ts; Scott Beal, Universal; Gordon 
er Bros. te 
Paramount Soun 
Chief Sound Engineer, 


William 


' 


United States—Motion Pictures; Arts and Sciences Awards 


Motion Picture Arts and Sciences Awards 


| guished creative achievements a) 


d Department, 
for “A 


658 


Ss Ci 


onfers Awards of Merit annually to recognize 


’ 1934 

AM nara al Claudette Colbert, “It Happened One 
ctor: Clark Gable, “It Happened One Night.” 

Soo “It Happened One Night,” Colum 


ight. 

Art Direction: Cedric Gibbo 

“the Mena Widow bbons and Fredric Hope; 
nematography: Victor Milner, “‘Cleopatra.”” 

Writing: Original story: Arthur Caesar, ‘“Man- 
hattan Melodrama.” Adaptation: Robert Riskin. 

It Happened One Night.’’ 

Short Subjects: Cartoon: “The Tortoise and the 
Hare, Disney Productions. Comedy: “‘La Cucara- 
cha,”’ Pioneer Productions. Novelty: “City of 
Wax,’ Stacy and Horace Woodard, 

Music: Best Song: ‘‘Continental,’’ Music by Con 
Conrad; Lyrics by Herbert Magidson. Best scoring: 

One Night of Love,’’ Columbia Pictures Corp. 

Assistant Direction: John Waters, ‘‘Viva Villa. 

Film Editing: Conrad Nervig, “Eskimo,” 

Sound Recording: ‘‘One Night of Love.’’ Colum- 
bia Pictures Sound. Department. / 

Special Award: Shirley Temple (miniature statu- 
ette) ptesented in. grateful recognition of her out- 
standing contribution to screen entertainment in 


Direction: Frank Capra, “It Happened One 


Actress: Bette Davis, ‘‘Dangerous.”’ 
Berens bhos ee “The Informer.”’ 
roduction: ‘‘Mutiny on the Bounty,’’ Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer. yf 

Direction: John Ford, ‘“The Informer.” 

Art Direction: Richard Day, ‘‘The Dark Angel.” 

Cinematography: Hal Mohr, ‘“‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream."’ 

Writing: Original story: Ben Hecht and Chas.. 
MacArthur, ‘“‘The Scoundrel.” Adaptation: Dudley 
Nichols ‘‘The Informer.’’ . 

Short Subjects: Cartoon: ‘“Three Orphan Kit- 
tens,’’ Disney Productions. Comedy: ‘How to 
Sleep,” Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Novelty: “‘Wings 
Over Mt. Everest.”” Gaumont-British.and Skibo 
Productions. 

Music: Best Song: ‘‘Lullaby of Broadway.’* Music 
by Harry Warren; Lyrics by Al Dubin. Best Scor- 
ing: “The Informer,’’ RKO Radio Pictures Music 
Department. f 

Dance Direction: Dave Gould,-“‘I've Got a Feel- 
ing You'te Fooling’ from ‘Broadway Melody of 
1936’’ and “‘Straw Hat’’ from ‘‘Folies Bergere.” 

Assistant Direction: Clem Beauchamp and Paul 
Wing. “The Lives of a Bengal Lancer.” 

Film Editing: Ralph Dawson, “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.”’ : 

Sound Recording: ‘‘Naughty Marietta.” Metro- 
Goliwvyn-Mavyer. 

Special Award: David Wark Griffith for distin- 

s director and pro- . 
to progress of mo- 


rm 


ducer and lasting contributions 
tion picture arts. 


936 . 
“The Great Ziegfeld.” 

Story of Louis /Pasteur.” 

Gale Sondergaard, 


“Come 


1 

Actress: Luise Rainer, 
Actor: Paul Muni, ‘“‘The 
Actiess (supporting role): 
“Anthony Adverse.” , 
Actor (supporting role): Walter Brennan, 


and Get It.’ 
The Great Ziegfeld,’ Metro-Gold- 


vinta tig s 
wyn-Mayer. 4 
x * “Mr. Deeds Goes To 


Direction: Frank Capra, 


Town. ‘ 
Act Direction: Richard Day, «‘Dodsworth.”” 
Cinematography: Tony Gaudio, “Anthony Ad- 


verti Original story: Pierre Collings and 
ing: Origina : 
idan. id Story of Louis Pasteur,” 


Sheridan Gibney, ‘“The 
Screen-play by Pierre Collings and Sheridan Gib- 
ney, “The Story of Louis Pasteur.” We : 
/Short Subjects: Cartoon: “Country Cousin,”’ Dis- 
ney Productions. Color: “Give Me Liberty, i 
Warner Bros. 1-reel: ‘‘Bored of Education, ho 


Studios. 2-reel: ‘“The Public Pays,’’ Metro- 
-Mayetr. 4 
Witasie: Best Song: Jerome Kern and Dorothy 


‘You Look Tonight.’ ~Best 
Music Department for/ 
eymour Felix, ‘‘A Pretty Girl 
Is Melody’ ae froai “The Great — 
Ziegfeld.’’ Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. < ' 
‘Assistant Direction: Jack Sullivan, ‘“The Charge 


of The Light Brigade.” “¥, 
Film Editing: Ralph Dawson, “anthony Adverse. 
Sound Recording: “San Frazucisco,”” Metro-Gold-- 


pata ards: To March of Time for its signifi- 


yer. 
Special Aw 3 
canes to motion pictures and for having revolu- 


Like a 


tionized one of most ime branches of the © 
a 1. W. Howard Greene nd 
industry—the cnewsree Sete ane. 


for color cinemato: 


Harold Rosson 
Garden of Allah. 


1 f ” , 


Writing: Original story: Lewis R. Foster, * 

Smith Goes to Washington.”” Screenplay: Sidi 
Howard, ‘Gone With the Wind.” ; i 
| Special Effects: Fred Sersen and -. H; Han 
“The Rains Came.” ~ : i : 
Cinematography:_. Black-and-white: Gregg 4 
land, ‘“‘Wuthering Heights.” Color: Ernest Hail 
and Ray Rennahan, “‘Gone With the Wind.’ { 
Sound Recording: Bernard B. Brown. Wh. 
omorrow Comes.”’ ie. | 
Film Editing: Hal C. Kern and James E. Newco: 


1937. 
Actress: Luise Rainer, ‘‘The Good Earth.” 
Actor:, Spencer Tracy, ‘‘Captains- Courageous. 
‘Actress (supporting role): Alice Brady, “In Old 
Chicago.”’ ‘ 
‘Actor (supporting role): Joseph Schildkraut, 


‘The Life of Emile Zola.” 
| rhe juction: “The Life of Emile Zola,” Watner 


Bros: 
Direction: Leo McCarey, ‘“The Awful Truth.” % 
Art Direction: Stephen Goosson, “Lost Horizon. 


Cinematography: Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, ‘“The Music: Best Origin 


Good Earth.” | “The Wizard of Oz,’’ Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

Writing; Original story: William A. ellman e Wizar of OZ, | . 

and Robert Carson. ‘‘A Star is Born.’’ creen- | Scoring: Frank Harling, Richard Hageman, 
i 7 : t Leipold, and,Leo Shuken, “Stagecoach, 


play: Norman Reilly Raine, Heinz Herald and Geza 
Herczeg, ‘‘The Life of Emile Zola.’’ pS he =, 
Short Subjects: Cartoon: ‘The Old Mill,” Disney 
Productions. Color: ‘‘Penny Wisdom,”’ Metro- 
. Goldwyn-Mayer. 1-reel: ‘‘Private Life of the Gan- 
nets.’ 20th-Fox.-. 2-reel: ‘Torture Money,’’ Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer. F 
Music:) Best song: Harry Owens for * Sweet 
Lelanie’ from ‘‘Waikiki Wedding,’ Paramount. 
Best Scoring: ‘“‘One Hundred Men and a Girl,” 
Tniversal. 
Dance Direction: Hermes Pan, “‘Damsel in Dis- 
tress,”” RKO Radio. 
“ Biim Editing: Gene Havlick and Gene Milford. 
7 ‘Lost Horizon.’’ 
Assistant Direction: Robert, Webb, ‘‘In Old 
Chicago,’’ 20th-Fox. 
Sound Recording: Thomas Moulton for ‘“‘Hurri- 
cane,’’ Goldwyn, 
Special Awards: Mack Sennett for lasting con- 
tribution to comedy technique of screen. To Edgar 
Bergen for outstanding comedy creation, Charlie 
re, McCarthy. To W. Howard Greene for color pho- 
. ‘\. tography of “‘A Star Is Born,”’ Selznick, United 
’ artists. ‘To The Museum of Modern Art Film 
Library for significant work in collecting films 
dating from 1895 to the present and for the first 
time making available to the public the means of 
studying the historical and aesthetic development 
_ ofthe motion picture as one of the major arts. 
Irving G. Thalberg Memorial Award: To Darryl 
F. Zanuck. { 


1938 
Actress: Bette Davis, ‘‘Jezebel.’”’ ‘ 
Actor: Spencer Tracy, ‘‘Boys Town.” 
‘Actress (supporting role): Fay Bainter, “Jezebel.” 
actor (supporting role): Walter Brennan. 


Short Subjects: Cartoon: ‘The Ugly Ducklings 
Disney. 1-reel: “Busy Little Bears,” Paramoun 
9-reels: ‘‘Sons of Liberty,’’ Warner Bros. 

Irving G. Thalberg Award: David O. Selznick. | 


Technicolor Company for— successfully bringi. 
three-color feature production to the screen. _ 
Motion Picture Relief Fund acknowledging 


To William Cameron Menzies for eee | 
achievement in use of color for “Gone With ti 


‘7 

1940 ae i 

Actress: Ginger Rogers, ‘‘Kitty /Foyle.”” 4 
Actor: James Stewart, “‘The Philadelphia Story 
Actress (supporting role): Jane Darwell, ‘® 
Grapes of Wrath.’’ ; SI 
Actor (supporting role): Walter Brennan ‘g 
“The Westerner.”’ Vs { ‘ 2 
Production: ‘‘Rebecca,’’ Selznick Internation: 
Direction: John Ford, ‘““The Grapes of Wraths 
20th Century-Fox. | 
Art Direction: Black-and-white: Cedric Gibbors 
Paul Groesse, Associate, ‘‘Pride and Prejudice 
Color: Vincent Korda, ‘“‘The Thief of Bagdad.”) 
Cinematography: Black-and-white: Geor 
Barnes, ‘“‘Revecca.’’ Color: George Perinal, * 
Thief of Bagdad.’’ q 
‘Writing: Original story: Benjamin Glazer am 
John §. Toldy, ‘‘Arise, My Love.” Screenplag 


“Kentucky.” Donald Ogden Stéwart, “The Philadelphia Story 
Production: ‘‘You Can't Take It With You,” | Original screenplay: Preston Sires e Gre 
Columbia. McGinty.’” 


Sound Recording: Douglas Shearer, “strike 1 
the Band.” : E. 
Short Subjects: Cartoon: ‘‘Milky Way,” Me 
Goldwyn-Mayer. Rudolph Ising Series. 1-red 
“Quicker’n A Wink,” Pete Smith Specialty, M 
Goldwyn-Mayer.  2-reel: ‘“‘Teddy, The Ri 
ie Warner Bros., Gordon Hollingshead, pr 
ucer. 
Film Editing: @nne Bauchens, “North 
Mounted Police.” > 
Music: Best Original Score: Leigh Harline, FE 
J. Smith and Ned Washington, “Pinocchio.” Be 
scoring: Alfred Newman, “Ti Pan Alley.” Bi 
song: Ned Washington and Leigh Harline, ‘ 
You Wish Upon a Star,” from ‘‘Pinocchio.”” 
Special Effects: Lawrence Butler and 
Whitney, “‘The Thief of Bagdad.” i= 
Special Awards: To Bob Hope in recognition 
unselfish services to motion picture industry. % 
Colonel Nathan Levinson for outstanding service } 
industry and Army. To 20th Century-Fox Fi 
for design and construction of 20th Cen 
Silenced Camera.. To Warner Bros. Art Depai 
ment and Anton Grot for design and perfection | 
Water Ripple and Wave Illusion Machine. i 


Direction: Frank Capra, ‘“‘You Can’t Take It 
With You,’? Columbia. 

Art Direction: Carl Weyl, ‘“The Adventures of 
Robin Hood.’’ 

Cinematography: Joseph Ruttenberg, ‘““‘The Great 


} | Waltz. 
ys Writing: Original story: Dore Schary and 
{ Eleanore Griffin, ‘Boys Town.’’ Screenplay: 
'\ George Bernard Shaw, ‘‘Pygmalion.”’ Adaptation: 
_|\ W. P. Lipscomb, Cecil Lewis and Ian Dalrymple 
“Pygmalion.” 
ut Short Subjects: Cartoon: ‘‘Ferdinand the Bull,” 
i Disney. 1-reel: ‘That Mothers Might Live,” 
- _Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 2-reel: ‘‘Declaration of 
i Independence,’ Warner Bros. | 
\ Music: Best Song: Ralph Rainger and Leo Robin 
i for “Thanks for the Memory,” from “Big Broad 
he cast of 1938.’ Best original score: Eric Wolfgang 
rl Korngold; “The Adventures of Robin Hood.’ Best 
ay cy: Alired Newman, ‘“‘Alexander’s Ragtime 
pre, : and.’ | 
ny, ‘ Film Editing: Ralph Dawson, “The Adventures 
of Robin’ Hood.’’ | ‘ 
Sound Recording: Thomas T. Moulton. ‘‘The 


v7 


Cowboy and the Lady. 
f eee G. Thalberg Memorial Award: To Hal B 
‘Wallis. 

Special Awards: To Oliver Marsh and Allan 
Davey for color cinematography of “‘Sweethearts.” 
To Deanna Durbin and Mickey Rooney for sig- 
nificant contribution in bringing spirit and per- 
sonification of youth to screen. To Harry M. 
| Warner in recognition of patriotic service in_the 
poeesuon of historical short subjects. To Walt 

isney for “Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs.” 
‘To Paramount Studio. for outstanding achievement 
in creating the Special Photographic and Sound 
Effects in “Spawn of the North.”” To J. Arthur 
i; Ball for his outstanding contributions to advance- 
ment of color in motion picture photography. 

4 


1941 ° 4 
Actress: Joan Fontaine, ‘‘Suspicion."” 
Actor: Gary Cooper, ‘‘Sergeant York.” _ 
Actress (supporting role): Mary Astor, 
— are : : ¥ L 
etor (supporting role}: Donal € 
beer be My Be ae ; ce 
roduction; ‘‘How Green W: x 
Century-Fox. ; os 0, Vas 
\Direction: John Ford, ‘How Green Was i 
vere bivestion® ual “4 
r irection: ack-and-white: Ric! } 
rie fee pome gr errs re 8 ee Was re aya 
or: ric Gibbons, Urie McCl » assoc 
“Blossoms in the Dust.” uae ; 
Cinematography: Black-and-white: Arthur M. 
ler, “How Green Was My Valley.”” Color: Erni 
Palmer and Roy Rennahan, “Blood and Sand," 
Writing: Original story: Harry Segall, ‘Hi 
Comes Mr. Jordan.’’ Screen play:: Sidney Bu 


1939 
‘Actress: Vivien |Leigh, ‘‘Gone With the Wind.” 
Actor: Robert Donat, ‘‘Goodbye, Mr. Chips.” 
\ etress (supporting role): Hattie McDaniel for 
; “Gone With the Wind.” : 
Actor (supporting role): Thottas Mitchell for 


_ (*Stagecoach.”’ man and Seton I. Miller, *! 
Production: ‘“‘Gone With the Wind,”’ Selznick | dan.’’ Original screen pny dieraan a Mankion 
International, Be 5, and Orson Welles, ‘‘Citizen, Kane.’’ Lp Pte 
Beara Victor Fleming, ‘‘Gone With the \ peupe Recording: Jack Whitney, “That Hai 
i P on Weman.’’ 1 AST 
on Direction: Lyle Wheeler, ‘‘Gone With the| Short Subjects: Cartoon: ‘Lend aPaw,’ Dis 


(Mickey Mouse series). 1-reel: “Of Pups 


ao Date te ee 


2 May 
q 


US= 


oie 


.? Passing Parade series, Metro-Goldwyn- 
. 2ereel; ‘‘Maii : " 
paaoidwyn n Street on the March, 


-Mayer. 

Editing: William Holmes, “Sergeant York.” 
‘Music: Best musical score: Frank Churchill and 

iver Wallace, “‘Dumbo.’’ Best scoring: Bernard 
ertman, ‘‘All That Money Can Buy."’ Best song: 

ome Kern and Oscar Hammerstein II, **The Last 
ime I Saw Paris,’’ from “Lady Be Good.”’ 
“Special effects: Farciot_Edouart and Gordon 
ennings, photographic _ effects; Louis Mesenkop, 
Qund effects, from. ‘‘I Wanted Wings.’ 

“Interior Decoration: Black-and-white: Thomas 
ttle, “How Green Was My Valley.’’ Color: 
tdwin B. Willis, ‘“‘Blossoms in the Dust.” 

Special awards: Irving G. Thalberg Memorial 
ward to Walt Disney for the most consistent high 

ty of production achievement. 

Citation for distinctive achievement in short 
uibject documentary production: “Churchill's Isl- 
and,’’ Canadian Film Board. 

Certificates for distinctive achievement: 

Rey Scott ‘‘for his extraordinary achievement in 
producing ‘Kukan,’ the film record of China’s 
struggle, including its photography with a 16mm. 
pamera under the most difficult and dangerous 
ponditions.’’ 

“The British Ministry of Information. ‘‘for its 
vivid and dramatic presentation of the heroism 
of the R.A.F. in the documentary film, ‘Target 
for Tonight’.” 

" Walt Disney. William Garity, John N. A. Hawk- 
ings and the RCA Manufacturing Company ‘‘for 
eir outstanding contribution to the advancement 
6f the use of sound in motion pictures through 
the production of ‘Fantasia’.’’ 

“Lecpold Stokowski and his associates ‘‘for their 
unique achievement in the creation of a new form 
of visualized music in Walt Disney’s production, 
‘ tasia,’ thereby widening the scope of the mo- 
tion picture as entertainment and as an art form.” 
ise 


1942 
. Actress: Greer Garson, “Mrs. Miniver.”” 
’ Actor: James Cagney, ‘“Yankee Doodle Dandy.” 
ctress (supporting role): Teresa Wright, *“Mrs. 


‘Mini 


° 


Little, ‘‘This 
““My Gal Sal. 


‘\ 


lotion. Pictures; Arts and Sciences Awards; Radio Industry 655 


ecial Effects: Gordon Jennings, Farciot Edouar 
William lL. Pereira, photographic effects rom 


ot 


PB ces the Wild Wind.”” Louis Mesenkop, Sound ef- 


interior Decoration: Black-and-white: Thoma: 
, Above All.” Color: Thomas Little, 


Special Awards: Irving. G. Thalberg Memorial 


Award to Sidney Franklin f 
high quality or praduction. mabirepe erecta! 


Certificates for Distinctive Achiev 
Leh noe following: eYenerae 

harles Boyer, ‘‘for his progessive cultural 
achievement in establishing the French athena 
Foundation in Los Angeles as a source of reference 
Ss oe ro Oat ae oer Picture Industry.” 

¢ oward, “‘for his outstandin Yr 

achievement, “‘In Which We Serve.”’ pS ie 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studio, “‘for its achieve- 
ment in representing the American Way of Life in 
rey A rata a of the ‘Andy Hardy’ series of 


» 1943 
Actress: Jennifer Jones, ‘‘The Song of Berna- 
dette." b 


Aciek Foul Takes, Me Watch on the Rhine.” 
ress (supporting role): Katina Paxinou, “Fo 
Whom the Bell Tolls.’’ ae 

Actor (supporting role): Charles Coburn, ‘The 
More the Merrier.” ee 

Production: ‘“‘Casablanca,’’ Warner Brothers. , 

Direction: Michaei Curtiz, ‘‘Casablanca.” 

Art Direction: Black-and-white, James Basevi 
and William Darling, ‘“‘The Song of Bernadette.” 
Color: Alexander Golitizen and John B. Goodman, 
“Phantom of the Opera.” 

Writing: Original story; William Saroyan, “The 
Human Comedy.’’ Screenplay, Julius J. Epstein, 
Philip G. Epstein and Howard Koch, _'Casa- 

lanca.”’ Original screenplay, Norman Krasna, 
“Princess O’Rourke.”’ ~ 
aoe Recording: Stephen Dunn, ‘‘This Land Is 

ine.”’ ; ‘ 

Cinematography: Black-and-white: Arthur Mil- 
ler, “The Song of Bernadette.” Color: Hal Mohr 
and W. Howard Greene; “Phantom of the Opera.” 

Short Subjects: Cartoon: Frederick Quimby, 


ver.’* 

Actor (supporting role): Van Heflin, ‘‘Johnny 
r? 

oduction: ‘‘Mrs. Miniver,” Metro-Goldwyn- 


“Mrs. Miniver.”’ 
Richard Day 


Mayer. 
' Direction: William Wyler, 1 
Art Direction: Black-and-white: 
nd Joseph Wright, ‘‘This Above All. 
" Cinematography: Black-and-white: Joseph Rut- 
“Mrs. Miniver.’’ Color: Leon Shamroy, 


"The Black Swan."’ 

“Writing: Original story: Emeric Pressburger, 
“The Invaders.’ Screenplay: Arthur Wimperis, 
George Froeschel, James Hilton and Claudine West. 
“Mrs. Miniver.”” Original screenplay: Ring Lard- 
Michael Kanin, ‘“‘Woman of the 


“gpeaking of Animals and Their 
Paramount. Fairbands & Carlisle, 


S. 
: “Beyond the Line of Duty,’’ Warner 


s. Gordon Hollingshead, Producer. 
OF ea Ralting: Daniel Mandell, ‘“The Pride of the 


Best musical score: Ray Heindorf and 
“Yankee Doodle Dandy.” Best 
“Now, Voyager.”” Best Song: 
hristmas” from ‘‘Holiday 


AL Ss. 
‘uSic: 
sinz Roemheld, 

Steiner, 
lin, ‘White C 


Radio Industry 


Source: R 
00 per cent 


ng Ber 


‘Requested 
ion imme 
‘manufacturers 
all-out ind 


tates compl 


Ww 
amployees, facil 
adio industry at pr 


efore fhe war. Pro rt atatiC 
pecoe,.00" in 1940 to more 3,500,000,000 in ra ee eee too. an So) path FM and ‘television a6 ne 
. d to play a large part » ; 
Deliveries unications and electronic  ipemgaets As ay oe Bostwar eta. : 
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‘-yankee Doodle Mouse.’’. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
One-reel, Grantland Rice, ‘‘Amphibious Fighters,” 
Paramount. Two reel, Jerry Bresler and Sam Cos- 
low, “Heavenly Music,”’ Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
Film Editing: George Amy. “‘Air Force.” F 
Music: Best score musical picture, Ray Reindorf, 
“This-is the Army.’’ Best scoring. dramatic or 
comedy picture; Alfred Newman; “The Song of 
Bernadette.’’ Best original song; Harry Warren, 
music; Mack Gordon, lyrics; ‘“You'll Never Know,” 
rom ‘Hello, Frisco, Hello.”’ 
Special Effects: Photographic, Fred Sersen. 
Sound, Roger Heman, ‘‘Crash Dive.” 
Interior Decoration: Black-and-white. Thomas 
Little. ““The Song of Bernadette.” Color: R. A. 
Gausman and Ira Webb, ‘‘Phantom of the Opera.” i 
Special Awards: Irving G. Thalberg Memorial, 
Award to Hal B. Wallis for the most consistent 
high quality of production. 
Documentary Awards: Plaques were presented to 
the United States Navy, Field Photographie Branch 
Office of Strategic Services for the most outstand- 
ing documentary short subject, ‘‘December 7th: 
and to the British Ministry of Information for the 
Most Outstanding Documentary Feature, ‘‘Desert 
Victory.” < 
Special Technical Award: To: George Pal for the 
development of novel methods and techniques in 
the production of the series of short subjec 
known as Puppetoons. 
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at War; Peacetime Promises 


adio Manufacturers Assoc 
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iation iw 
departments have covered as much 
f normal development in two years. 
Results of their work in radio and radar must re- 
main secret for some time in many cases. but 
eventual application of wartime electronics prom- 
ises to revolutionize navigation and transporta- 
tion control and industrial life, and to have great 
value in the field of medicine. 

Development of frequency modulation—low- 
owered, ultra-high frequency equipment—has 
been carried to a high degree by wartime reguire- 
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656 United States—Operation of Public Trusts 
TT 
Public Trusts in the United States, 
Source: World Almanac QueStionnaire 
: | Founded |Endowment Assets 
x 2,81 407 |$337,055,628 | 
fhe Rovketeller Fouldationiiy....0-.-+-0-03= | igig | |8182.814,480 /8149.599.407 |$397.095.678 
eres BOP ray Work ei oa: 1911 | 1257000/000 | 168,182,606 | 189,592,477. 
Carnegie Corporation of New YOUR otere cc eistets te Mee Pisce 193 2°600°000 20°000.000 6.300.000 | 
Charles Hayden Foundation... -.---..-+----++:: ree Pe eet 20008 oS? 48'807 40 
The Duke Endowment,....--.-.-----+--+++7+2-- AeA Ea aienity 33'934,332 167408, 
W. K. Kellog Foundation.....-..\.----++--5509- 1037 oT Ben C08 37200'000 18°811'806 
mean ie cas 1907 15,000,000 | 14,125,000, | 20,000,000 | 
santa (coat H Rackham and Mary A. Rackham Fund. . 1933 12 BOO OD eee Haron yy rate fr R 
Mary Louise Curtis. Bok Foundation... ....:.+-.+. Ae tte pa a aa O0RS 
The Buhl Foundation. ......-).2+----es sere tte 192 ies te aU Leet ieerolag 
Oey Gch romnanvion,. cic 0s a) 1920 13,000,000 | Omitted | Omitted | 
illi ica HOM: bor diebs fe ot ete ol sae ohare y a } 
aernerie Pndowment for International Peace.” .... 1910 10,000,000 10,901,169 20,204, $ } 
Carnegie Foundation for; the Advancement of Ate apnndtenn 18,429: 545 44.408.008 
\ 2 Os RE ee Gary eS arn AT a ,000, | 
\ Garneric Tratizution of Washington Ye Se On oes aah Soeur: j 
See mand tor New York. 1928 10,000,000 1,830,475 | 13,038,930 | 
Spelmen Fund for New York......---+---+++5+75 aight Peceeirck: pelea 
Maurice and Laura Falk Foundation..........-- 1929 a soustiag eee. | 
Z. Smith Reynolds Foundation..-...-.-..-.---+- — Outs va ¢: eee: ‘\ eae cole 
| Cranbrook Foundation........-....+++e-+-ee095 19 i sade Rae 1808, 5am 
fat Carnegie Hero Fund Commission......-..., ee SS 190. 4 008 cee EE 
-® John Simon Guggentteim Memorial Foundation. .. 1925 3,000,00 se agaee ett 
\ John and Mary R. Markle Foundation..........- 1927 regan EE pated eee | 
i Milbank Memorial Fund...,-.....-..--+-+++-+> 1905 oon ees Peet eee 
; Permanent Charity Fund...-.....-..--++-4.+--- een oetiece rest Bettye 
} Kresge Foundation. . 1.2.6... 2. e tee 192 5000 3'890,000 "960, 
Daniel and Florence Guggenheim Foundation. .... 1924 1,18 pee Feet es eset: 
New York Foundation........--..-------+¢-+-+ | 1909 eg on pete 5.6e8 
Phelps-Stokes Fund..........-- +++ sees eee e nee 1911 ooeaat eae 2,066, 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation...../.........-+-- 1922 800, Beery: 382) 
Nutrition Foundation, Inc..,..--...-.--+-++-++-- 1941 0, e Late 4 oa 
ma | Alfred P, Sloan Foundation...........------+-.-- 1936. 500,000 $895,598 1215.8 
Se tee Haveational Gommission. ..~.._ 1909 380/0 $389008 | 1572837) 
mry C. Frick Educational Commission...-... et 50, ,439, "572, 
1s Chivego Community, Trust. ...... 2-2... ob 1915 200,000 8,346,070 3,034.0 i 
3 'The permanent purpose of The Rockefeller | St., Boston, Mass.; the Administrative Omtces 


Foundation, New York City, is ‘‘to promote the 
' well’ being, of mankind throughout the world. Its 
program, in terms of broad objective, is the ad- 
vancement of knowledge, with €mphasis at present 
| + wpon certain . specific fields: Medical sciences 
i * (psychiatry); maturai sciences (experimental bi- 
\ _ ology); public health (development of general 
public health activities and study and control of 
_ | certain diseases); social sciences (projects con- 
* tributing to the understanding of important social 
t _problems and to the development of personnel and 
’ methods); the humanities (efforts tending to raise 
the general cultural level and to promote cultural 
Ei - Gnterchange between countries). Except to a 
‘ limited extent in public health, the Foundation is 
ies ‘not. an’ cperating organization. Its activities are 
fH confined to the support of other agencies and to 
_ the training, through post-doctoral fellowship, of 
E » competent personnel in the various fields of 
knowledge. | \ 
-. ‘fhe General Education Board was endowed by 
'"' John’ D. Rockefeller with the stated object of 
‘promoting education within the United States of 
America, Without) distinction of race, sex or creed.’ 
The present program concentrates on southern 


But, | education. It takes the form of assisting state 
ae Shceenents and higher institutions to undertake 


eu - studies, experiments, and demonstrations in public 
: education; studies of significant southern interests 
and problems; Peaecatl ys development of selected 
institutions; improvement of personnel. Special 
programs in penne education relate to supervision 
and promotion of public schools, basic development 
! of selected higher institutions, and training of 


Staffs. , 

Carnegie Corporation of New York, New York 

ity, Was established by Andrew Carnegie for the 
advancement and diffusion of knowledge and under- 
standing among the people of the United States 

‘and the British Dominions and Colonies. The 
present program of the Corporation includes the 
‘support of educational and scientific research, pub- 
Mcationsjof professional and scholarly societies and 
associations, fine arts education through educa- 
‘4 tional institutions and national organizations, adult 
. education, library service and training, and support 
of various related projects which give promise of 
providing new knowledge. 

Hayden Foundation. The Charles Hayden Foun- 
dation, founded in 1937, aims to assist needy boys 
and young men; to aid clubs, gymnasia and recre- 

% ation centers in this country for the training and 
et , development of boys and young men; and to place 

‘within the reach of boys d young men the 
privilege of education, mental recreation, whole- 
some educational entertainment, and coordinated 
physical training. Office of the President, 85 Water 


> 


i 


25 Broad St., New York Gity. + 3 

The Duke Endowment was established by Jamess 
Buchanan Duke to promote “‘the needs of ma a 
along physical, mentai and spiritual limes’’ in the 
South. Duke University (former Trinity college) is 
the chief beneficiary of the Endowment. « Ot 
schools in the.Carolinas also receive funds. Ot 
objectives of the trust are the maintenance of hos 
pitals, the care of superannuated Methodist 
preachers arid orphans. To the original endowment 
was added $10,000,000 and two-thirds of the re 
siduary estate. The main office of the endowme 
is in New York City. ‘ \ 


W. K. MGottfyance the Battle Creek, Mich 
¥ 


Purpose: 'To adyance the health, education ané 
well-being of children without regard to race,) 
creed or geographical boundary. The present pr 
gram is made up of national and internatio 
health promotion activities, the granting of fel-- 
lowships and administration of the Michigan Com-- 
munity Health Project which involyes seven coun-- 
ties in southwestern Michigan. t 
The Julius Rosenwald Fund, Chicago, in 19: 
completed the twenty-sixth year of its work. The 
year’s activities included: Experimental work in 
rural schools, especially in the South, with a view: 
to improving rural education and so impro : 
rural life itself. Fellowships for advanced study 
exceptionally able Megrocs amd white southern: 
Aid to the most important Negto universities. 
eral study of race and culture and /particul 
activity in this racial field toward improving thi 
opportunities and conditions of Negroes in America 
Julius Rosenwald provided that capital as well 
income may be spent at any time in the discretio | 
of the trustees, and that the entire fund, both 
capital and income, must be spent within twenty- 
five years of his death, which occurred Jan. 6, 1932. 
The Russell Sage Foundation, New York City, 
was created by Mrs. Russell Sage in 1907, as ¢ 
memorial to her husband. Its purpose is ‘‘for 
improvement of social and living conditions: 
America.’ Its departments give special Attention 
to studies in the social work field and to research 
concerning various problems in the more genera 
field of the social sciences. Its staff interprets these 
findings—makes the information available through 
publications, conferences, and other means GI 
public education, and in various other ways stimu- 
lates action’ for, social betterment. : 
The Trustees of the’ Horace H. ckham and 
Mary A. Rackham Fund have disbursed ali thi 
capital funds left by the will of the late Mr. Rack- 
= . Within a short time the corporation w 
e eas 


ae issolved, 
phia, was created in 1931 by Mrs. Edward Bok 


| 
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ary Louise Curtis Bok Foundation; Philadel 
. 207 


‘ ine Vi 
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. Efrem Zimbalist, for the “‘support of music 
“musical education, support and promotion of 
fine arts, sciences, scientific research, invention, 
eavery, or general ediication.” The principal 
efitiaries are: Curtis Institute of Music, Phila- 
bia, and the Research Studio, Maitland, 


e purpose of the Buhl Foundation, Pittsburgh 
}to stimulate the advancement of human welfare 
eervomment, demonstration, and research. Prin 
pal grants have been to existing agencies or 
ey established agencies for promotion of 
ationally significant programs in the Pittsburgh 
istrict in regional economic, social. and historical] 
esearch, higher education (including social work 
taining at the graduate level), and research in 
ne natural sciences. The Foundation built Chat- 
am Village at a cost of $1,700,000, seeking to show 
he commercial practicability of an i for long- 
erm investment and management of large-scale 
arden home communities, and to promote new and 
igher standards in urban ‘‘white-collar’’ housing. 
a@argest appropriation is $1,116,252 to build Buhl 
Manetarium and Institute of Popular Science, 
pened in 1939. 

Whe Children’s Fund of Michigan, Detroit, was 
Ounded by the late United States Senator James 
Souzens ‘‘to promote the health, welfare, and hap- 
os of the children of the State of Michigan 
elsewhere in the world.’’ Principal as well as 
larnings are to be spent within- twenty-five years 
fom the date of the gfft. The work is confined to 
Wichigan, where the Fund carries on directly local 
auc health organization, health education, 
atric clinics in rural areas, oral hygiene, eye 
orrection, child pp saere through mental hy- 
, and medical reSearch. The Fund makes 
rants to other agencies in dependency research 
ind recreational fields. 
/ The Juilliard Musical Foundation, New York 
si 


was set up by Augustus D, Juilliard to extend 

cal education and recreation. 

The general purpose of the Carnegie Endowment 
International Peace, Washington, D. C., is “‘to 
sten the abolition of international wa The 

tivities of the Endowment are of an educational 
ture d are conducted through the issuance of 

Sublications, arrangements for lectures and meet- 

of individuals and groups in the United_States 

other countries to advance the cause of peace 
among nations, to hasten the renunciation of war 
an instrument of international policy, to en- 
age and promote methods for the peaceful 
ement of international differences, and for the 
ase of international understanding and con- 


and to aid in the development of 
law and the acceptance by all nations of 
principles underlying such law. r 
"Phe purposes of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
dvancement of Teaching, New York City, include 
etiring penstons without regard to race, 
for the teachers of univer- 
e United 
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burgh, confines its activity to the financing of 
definitive research studies of economic problems 
affecting the development of American industry 
trade and finance as the basis for improvement of 
the general welfare of the people of the United 
States. The Foundation itself does not conduct 
research; it makes grants to outside research or- 
ganizations for specific studies. Organizations re- 
ceiving the Foundation's grants are required to 
report the findings of their studies for the in- 
formation of the general public. 

The Z. Smith Reynolds Foundation was estab- 
lished in 1936 by Riehard J. Reynolds. Mrs. Mary 
Reynolds Babcock and Mrs. Nancy Reynolds Bag- 
ley, for charitable, civic and eleemosynary purposes 
within the State of North Carolina, by a grant of 
all the property received by them from the estate 
of their late brother, Zachary Smith Reynolds of 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina. Since its organ- 
ization the Foundation has made annual grants to 
the North Carolina State Health Department for 
the inauguration and maintenance of a campaign 
for the control of venereal disease in’ the State. 
For this purpose the Foundation has contributed 
in all a total of $1,062,250. Contributions for other 
charitabie, civic and eleemosynary purposes since 
organization have amounted to $484,000, and_ad- 
ministrative expenses $364.35. é 

The Trustees of the Foundation are Richard J. 
Reynolds. Mrs. Mary Reynolds Babcock, Mrs. 
Nancy Reynolds Bagley. Mrs. W. N. Reynolds and 
W._ R._ Hubner. ; 

Cranbrook Foundation ‘was established in 1927 
with an endowment ot $6,682,055 from George G. 
and Ellen S. Booth, to be devoted to the comple~ 
tion of the religious, educational and cultural 
projects begun by the founders at Cranbrook, 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 

The principal purposes of the Carnegie Hero 
Fund Commission, Pittsburgh, as expressed by the 
founder, Andrew Carnegie, are: “‘To place those 
following peaceful vocation, who have been injured 
in heroic effort to save human life, in somewhat 
better positions pecuniarily than before, until again 
able to work In case of death, the widow and 
children, or other dependents, to be provided for 
until she remarries, and the childrén until they’ 


dren exceptional grants may be made for exceptional 
education. Grants of sums of money may also be 
made to heroes or heroines as the Cominission 
thinks advisable—each case to be judged on its 
merits. A medal shall be given to the hero, or 
widow, or next of kin, which shall recite the heroic 
deed if commemorates, that descendants may know 


given for the heroic act, even if the doer be unin- 
mission deem such gift desirable.” 


The John Simon 
tion, New York City, grants fellowships to citizens 


assist research in any field of knowledge and 
creative work in any of the fine arts. The Fellow- 
ships are awarded to men and women who have 
demonstrated unusual capacity for productive 
scholarship or unusual creative ability in the fine 
arts. The Fellowships are granted for varying 


of time needed by the Fellows for the work they 
$2,500 a year. Fellows may go to any part of the 
world where their work can best be done. . The 
Foundation also offers 
lowships, for work in the United States, to Cana- 
dians and, on its Latin American Fellowship plan, 
to Puerto Ricans, and to citizens of Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Cuba, Mexico, Peru and Uruguay. 
The purpose of the Foundation is ‘‘the advance- 
ment and diffusion of knowledge and understanding 
and the appreciation of beauty, by aiding without 


Foundation, Pitts- 


distinction on account of race, color or creed, 
scholars, aclen tis s, Be artists of either sex in the 
rosecution 0: eir labors.’ 
‘ The John and Mary R. Markle Foundation, New 
York City, limits its activities to grants to insti- 
tutions in’ support of specific projects in medical 
research, in the area of the United States and 
+ Canada. te 
rial Fund, New York City, was 
Pee anaaeon ty Mrs. Elizabeth Mil- 


erally to 


woe cnne g her 
cial an 
field of public health and medicine, 
social welfare and research. Emphasis 
activities which are preventive rather 
tive. 

e Permanent Charity Fund was 
cipal to-be held investe 
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jured, and also a sum of money, should the Com-, 
uggenheim Memorial Founda- 
and permanent residents of the United States, to 


periods, long or short, depending on the amount — 
propose. The stipends granted Fellows are normally. 


a limited number of Fel-' 


\ 
Mrs. Anderson increased her gifts from ~ 
year to year until they amounted to $9,315,175 at 


puree agencies and institutions in the 


is given, to 
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be applied to charitable purposes. The committee 
consists of 7 residents of Massachusetts and no 
person seeking or holding public office is eligible. 
The first funds were received in 1917 and/ mounted 
to $2,836,553... « : 

The general purposes of the Kresge Foundation, 
Detroit, as set forth in the declaration of trust by 
S.'S. Kresge, are: ‘The purposes for. which this 
Foundation is created-are the, promotion of elee- 
mosynaty, philanthropic and charitable means of 
any all of the means of human progress, whether 
they be for the benefit of Teligious, charitable, 
benevolent or education institutions oF public 
benefactions of whatsoever name or nature.’’ The 
discretion of the Trustees regarding disposition 
of the income from the Fund, for purposes indi- 
cated, shall not be questioned, except for a flagrant 
abuse thereof. 

The Daniel and Florence Guggenheim Founda- 
tion, New York City, has for its objects ‘‘the promo- 
tion, through charitable and benevolent activities, 
the well-being of mankind throughout the: world.’’ 

The New York Foundation, at New York City, 
yeceives and maintains a fund or funds, and sup- 
plies the income thereof to altruistic purposes, 
charitable, benevolent, educational or otherwise, 
within the United States of America. __ 

Pheips-Stokes Fund, of New York City, incor-- 
porated in 1911, to improve housing conditions in 
New York City and to encourage practical educa- 
tion for handicapped people. : 

The Woodrow Wilson Foundation, New York City, 
was created (1922) in recognition of the national 
and international services of Woodrow Wilson, 
twice President of the United States, who furthered 
the cause of human freedom and was instrumental 
in pointing out effective methods for the coopera- 
tion of the liberal forces of mankind throughout 
the world. The/Award or Awards from the income 
of the Foundation are made from time to time 
by 2 nationally constituted committee to the indi- 
vidual or group that has rendered within a specific 

‘period meritorious service to democracy, public 
welfare, liberal thought or peace through justice. 
The Foundation also carries on an educational 
program dirgpted to the furtherance oi these ideals. 
Tt houses and supports the Woodrow Wilson 
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inhabitants of Cleveland and vicinity and othes 
communities within Ohio as. : 
Illustrative purposes are; assisting public chari 
‘or educational institutions; 
research for the advancement of human knowl 
and the alleviation. of human suffering; providinel 
scholarships to young, men or women of slendes 
means; care of the sick, aged and helpless; cars 
of needy men, women and children; improveinens 
of living and working condition; providing facilities 
for public recreation; promotion of social am 
domestic hygiene, promotion of sanitation ap 
measures for the prevention of disease; research ins 
to the causes of ignorance, poverty, crime and vices 
The Henry C. Frick Educational Commission waz 
set up in 1909 in Pittsburgh with an original fun: 
of $250,000, later increased to $2,500,000, by Henw 
GC. Frick for improvement of the teaching in Pittsig 
burgh public schools. 
The A. W. Mellon 
Trust, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Mellon in a deed of trust dated Dec. 
an indenture dated June 6, 1935, 
ministered and operated exclusively for the benefis 
of such religious, charitable, scientific, literary ane 
educational purposes as Shall be in furtherance 66 
the public welfare and tend to promote the well, 
déing and well-being of ‘mankind, or for the uss 
of the United States, any state, territory, Or an 
political subdivision thereof, or the meee 
Columbia, for such excluswely public purpo: os 
the Trustees shall determine. a 
The Chicago Community Trust, like simils 
trusts, was established not for profit but for bette 
conservation and use of charitable trust funds 
Assets are held in trust by Chicago banks; jncomis 
is distributed under supervision of a Citizens 
Committee. Charitable and welfare institutions 
colleges and universities of the Chicago region ar 
chief beneficiaries. =] 
The New York Community Trust, a composit 
charitable foundation, includes in its administras 
tive framework more than 60 philanthropic fund 
ranging from less than $1,000 to more than, $1 
000.000. Establishee in 1924, its resources at the 
close of 1943 were $10,658,918. Outpayments 


Memorial Library, containing all the documents of 
the ‘League of Nations and its Commissions, also 
those of the International Labor Organization; and 
the Permanent Court of International Justice. 
Around this collection it has built a reference li- 

| brary: of books, periodicals, pamphlets, newspaper 
einige and extensive Wilsoniana. <A _ special 

. Post War Collection is being constantly enlarged. 
A large documentation is developing trom many 

+ sources: books, pamphiets, meager articles, gov- 
ernment statements, reports of private and public 
agencies both here and abroad, and reports of 
governments-in-exile. 

The Alfred P. Sloan Foundation is confining its 
present activities to the field of economic educa- 
tion. Within this fied it makes grants-in-aid to 
fully accredited educational institutions of recog- 
nized standing to carry out specific projects. Among 
its current beneficiaries are: The University of 

| Chicago for its Round Table of the Air; New York 
University for its Film Library and its Institute of 
Postwar Reconstruction; the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee of New York for its pamphlet’ series; 
The University of Denver for its Department of 
Government Management; the Universities of Ken- 
tucky, Florida_and Vermont and the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges in connection with 
experiments in applied economics. 

The Cleveland Noundation, a community trust, 
ae agency organized for the permanent ad- 

nistration of funds placed in trust for public 
educational or charitable purposes for benefit of 


’ 


'. Exhibition Medal—Established in 1921; award: 
‘to Bertram Goodhue and Lee Lawrie in Sosbied: 
tical building, to Reginald Johnson in domestic 
building, to Charles Z. Klauder in institutional 
‘building, to Howard D. Smith in public: building, 
to George C. Nimmons in industrial building, to 
Charles D. Maginnis and Timothy Walsh in ecclesi- 
astical building, to’ Edward L. Tilton and Alfred 
Morton Githens in public building, to Sproatt and 
Rolph of Toronto, Canada, in institutional, build- 
ing, ies , crewatt wWaiker gnc mein N. Gillette in 
ing, and to 
in commer buitdin My ur Loomis Harmon 
Go edal—Established in 1906; conf 
Sir Aston Webb, Charles Pollen McKim, Geor = 3 
Post, Jean Louis Pascal, Victor Laloux, Henry 
‘Bacon, Sir Edwin. Landseer Lutyens, Bertram 
See Hata bop Howard Van Doren Shaw 
nne edary, 
Py : Grek, y, Ragner Ostberg, and Paui 
raftsmanship Medal—Established in 1915; - 
ferred on Henry C. Mercer in ceramics; on Samuel 


American Institute of Architects Awards 
| Source: An Official of the Institution ; 


that year totaled $550,816 and cumulative appre 
priations through that year were $4,055,764. Grant 
(1943) averaged $2,661 which came from 43 meme 
orial funds and went to 207 charitable ageneie 
in 24 States. Largest among the year’s alloca 
tions were $73,869-to the Salvation Army, 
to the National War. Fund, $44,884 to Visitins 
Nurse Services, and $28,860 to the American Re 
Cross. The Westchester Welfare Foundation, — 
grdup. of funds for application to that county 
Maintained, administratively, as part of the © 
munity Trust. The iatter also projected the Jame 
Foundation in 1941 and has financed its operations 
consisting of charitable activities principally — 
Missouri. Be 5 1 
The Ford Foundation, at Dearborn, Michigan, 
a non-profit corporation ‘which was organized unde 
the laws of the State of Michigan (Jan. 13, 1936 
for receiving and administering funds for scie 
tific, educational and charitable purposes, all i 
the public welfare. It has been financed by vo 
untary ocntributions. Assets’ (Dec..31, 1942) wer 
approximately $30,000,000. ai 
The Nutrition Foundation, organized by food an) 
related manufacturers to develop and support 
comprehensive research and educational program 
the gence of nutrition. Incorporated Dec. 
1941” the Foundation has offices in the Chryslé 
Building, New York City. Original contribution 
were $750,000; contributions as of May 31, Is 
totaled $1,419,500, and the amount expended 
grants, $530,040, Md 


typography; 
glass; on V. F. Von Lossberg in metal work; 
Frank J. Holmes in ceramics; on William D, 
in ceramics; on the Cheney Brothers in textiles; 6 
John Kirchmayer in wood carving; on Leon 2 
Solon’ in terra cotta and faience; on Walter 
Kantack in metals in glass, and iMuminating 
tures; on John J. Earley in concrete; and 
Joseph Dulles Allen in ceramics. j 
Fine Arts Medal—Hstablished in 1919; awar 
to Paul Manship in sculpture; to Arthur 
Mathews in painting; to John Singer Sargent 
ainting; to Dr. Leopold Stokowski in music; 
ee Lawrie in sculpture; to H. Siddons Mow! 
(posthumously) in painting; to Diego Rivera 


QQ? 


ture pertaining to the Fine Arts; to Robert 
mond Jones in design for thi ‘ ’ 
Milles in sculpture. - . itr ae hie 


__ United States—Food Vitamins 


FOODS 
The Vitamin Content of Foods < 


Source: Dietary and Chemical Researches: 100 gram edible portions 
ae range of values reported for any one vitamin in a particular food item is often broad, due to 
c 


1 variations in the food, varietal differences, and method of assay. 
eating the vitamin content of ordinary diets, average figures for the ‘vitamin content of foods, 


age because specific information about the variety, condition of growth, and other factors. 


geting the gras bap af en is usually not available. 
ve: gure in the enclosed table represents one or more 
ed the lefthand column. actual assays of the respective food item 


VITAMIN VALUES FOR EDIBLE PORTIONS OF FOODS 


Vitamin values per Vitamin values per 
0 grams! : 100 grams! = 
. Food ———_ 


: : Micro.jmzm; I. U. 
50| 18-69)3. 


Condensed, 7 ae 
Dry, skim..... 
Dry, whol 
= st pg 

Fluid, skim, pasteur. 
Fluid, summer, past. 
Fluid, Mauser, — 
Mushrooms. 
Muskmelon 


Mutton: Lean 

Oatmeal: Quick. 

Oates FtONGd:. |. ACG: piewes one 
Okré 


loranee! 
Deep yellow 
Light yellow 
Orange juice: 
Deep yellow 
Light Semachen 


Dried yellow, pub. 

White fleshed. 

Yellow fleshed. . 

Peanuts: 

Blanch, roast, Span.}.... 
ae 


Peca 
Peppers: Sw 
peppers: Sweet Cultiy. | 
Pineapple: 

oe 
ee Fresh, yellow. 
Po 
Chop, loin, owes 
H sen 


ants: Black....|..---.:. 
. 100 


Ratlishes 
Raisins: .; Sun-dried 


Rice polishings . # 
Rutabagas 

Rye: Whole oa * 
3almon, red canned .- 
Sardines, can.; Amer 
oe B ‘ 


> 


. esisnk eel dN hy he ei Ne ¢ 7 awe ee X el 


:-* 
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, Vitamin values per | 
bye scar plain ge i "700 grams! 
rere A Bi; Cc D A pet Ss 
I. U. ‘\Micro.jmgmy 1. U. | 4 I. U. \Micro.jmgm| 1. | 
Tangerine... .--...- +> 350 120| (26 |.:....- Walnut meats: Bngl.| . (40 a ba 
Tangerine iuice.,.... 350 120] 26}... -s.. Watercress ...- Seite é ° 
Tomato: Red..:.... 1,150 BR DOs 5 grenied Watermelon. . 
Tomato juice. ...... 1,150 TO 20) We as Wheat: sole zenr 
Areal fresh water ...|...+-.-- 90|.... (GOLE 2.\ciiela ers vets 00 : eee0 
Turn decay Sane a 419,900] 146/148" Shredded "220) 2222, 
TEENS ......- ,900| 140|148 |-....-- Ret Bevel fr = 
ee WVILERs cio oo HPS 0). bh CO} Ser tataees , Whole grains......-!......+- 450 ~ 
“4Vitamin values are for uncooked products unless otherwise indicated. a 


*Values refer to 100 grams of raw weight 
Where there are no 


figures the food has been tested and found lacking in 


corrected for vitamin losses in cooking. 


this vitamin or % 


> * quantities present are insignificant; or no reliable value can be given. 4 
+. 
- 
, [ cae «| 
Food Value of Fresh Fruits 3 
Source: United States Department of Agriculture a 
f Fuel Fu 
; Fy Water| Prot. | Fat |Sugar val. Fruit Water| Prot.| Fat |Sugar| va 
spent To % % % Melt % (j fo lo ‘ahh 
hides 4.1 0.3 0.4 | 11.1 290 ||Mulberries....| 82.3 1.2 0.6 9.4 
RPP $64 1.0 0.1 | 10.4 255 |\/Muskmelons.. ee 0.6 0.2 5.4 
Avocados. 65.4 1.7 | 26.4 0.6 |1,200 ||Nectarines.:..| 82.9 0.5 0.1 | 11.8 
|| Bananas... 74.8 1.2 0.2 19.2 445 ||Oranges...... 87.2 0.9 0.2 8.8 
Blackberrie: 85.3 1.2 1.1 6.1 285 ||Papayas:..... 88.7 0.6 0.1 9.0 
i Blueberries 83.4 0.6 0.6 9.7 | 310 ||Papaws...... 76.6 5.2 6.9 hee Sdn 
Cherries...... 83.0 1,1 0.8} diaisionts 310 |\|Peaches...... 86.9 0.5 0.1 8.7 
Crabapples...| 81-1 0.4 0.3 | 12.6 340 -||Pears........ 82.7 0.7 0.4 |, 8.9 
‘Cranberries. ..} 87.4 0.4 0.7 4.2 240 |\Persimmons...| 78.2 0.8 0.4 15.9 
Currants 84.7 1.6 0.4 5.7 275 ||Pineapples....| 85.3 0.4 0.2 }|' 11.9 
i DE ea 78.0 1,4 0.4 | 16.2 | 395 ||Plantains... 64.7 1.3 0.4 | 25.3: 035 
Gooseberries. .|. 88.3 0.8 0.4 4.2 215 85.7 0.7 0.2 8.3\ p ca 
Grapéetruit....|. 88.8 0.5 0.2 6.5 \} 200 75.8 1.5 1.2 |.141.9 455 
Grapes....... 81.9 1.4 1.4 | 11.5 355 76.5 0.9 0.2 | 13.3 ) 42@) 
Guavas..., 80.6 1.0 0.6 6.1 355 85.3 0.3 0.1 6.3 | 26 
Bic aeis ess 75.8 2.0 OG F tawea 0 80.7 1.5 1.6 7.9 ci 
‘- Lemons...... 89.3 0.9 0.6 2.2 | 200 94.9 | 0.5 0.1 0.4 BE 
Rimes ...2-5. 86.0 0.8 0.1 0.5 240 90.0 0.8 0.6 5.27 85 
Mangos. ..... 81.4 0.7 0.2 | 13.7 335 |!Water melons.! 92.1 '. 0.5 0.2 6.0 4% 


Calories are per pound. Sugar. means as invert. 
: 


160-Calory Food Portions 


; ; Source: United States Department of \Agriculture 
Bech of the following items contains approxi- | fruit, 14 medium; grapes, Concord, 25, Caliiorms 


mately 100 calories in food and body requirements, 
Which total 3,C00 caleries per day, or more. 
Breads—Corn, 1}2 inches square; brown, 1 medi- 
um slice; graham, 1 medium slice; coffee cake, 1 
| ‘smaillslice; muffin, : small, plain rolls, 1; raisin, 1 
ay small slice: rye, 2 small slices; sweet rolls, 1 small; 
; wheat, 1 large slice; zwieback, 3 pieces. ? 

Brofhs and Beef Juice—Beef broth, 8 ounces; 
ehickén broth, 8 ounces; mutton broth, 8 ounces; 
beef juice, 5 ounces. 

Cereals (cboked)—Barley, 6 tablespoonfuls lib- 
eral; bran, 8'tablespoonfuls lib.; cornmeal, 6 table- 
spoonfuls lib.; Farina, 6 tablespoonfuls lib.; hom- 
iny, 7 tablespoonfuls lib.; oatmeal, 7 tablespoon- 
fuls lib.; rice, 6 tablespoonfuls lib. 

Cereals (dry)—Cornfiakes, 10 tablespoonfuls; 
grapenuts, 3 tablespoonfuls lib.; puffed rice, 10 

} tablespoontuls lib.; puffed wheat, 10 tablespoonfuls 
; lib.;: shredded wheat, 1 biscuit. 
ae i Cheese—American, 112 cubic inches; cottage, 4 
; fablespoonfuls; cream, 144 cubic inches. 
ae ~ Cracker—Animal crackers, 10; graham, 3; oat- 

> meal, 3; oyster, 20; saltines, 3; soda, 4. 

. . Desserts—Apple tapioca, 3 tablespoonfuls lib.; 
bread pudding, 3 tablespoonfuls lib.; cake (sponge 

|| * or angel food), 144 inch square; chocolate eclairs, 1 
Ls small; cookies, 2 medium; conrnstarch, 2 table- 
spoonfuls lib.; custards, 2 tablespoonfuls lib; 

“doughniits, 1 small; gelatin, 4 tablespoonfuls leve 

pans gingerbread, 1% inch square; ice cream, 2 

-tablespoonfuls lib.; lady fingers, 2; macaroons, 1; 

jelly, 1 tablespoonful; marmalade, 1 tablespoonful. 

Eggs—Fees, 1; yolks, 144; whites, 5. " 
pa ‘Fats—Butter, 1 pat (1 tablespoonful); lard, 1 
itt -bablespoonful, level: olive oil, 1 tablespoonful. 
: + Fish—Halibut, equivalent of 2 med. chops; oys- 
‘> ters, 12; salmon, equivalent of 2 med. chops; white, 
equivalent of 2 med, chops. \ 
i » Plour—Barley, 2) tablespoonfuls, level; graham, 

3 tablespoonfuls, level; rice, 2 tablespoontuls, level; 

rye, 3 tablespoonfuls, level; wheat, 3 tablespoon- 
'' fuls, level. \ 

| Fruit—Apricots, 5 tablespoonfuls, lib,; apples, 1 

large; apple sauce, 3 tablespoonfuls, lib.; banana, 

1 medium; cantaloup, 42 medium; cherries, 4 table- 

spoonfuls lib.; dates, 3 large; figs, 2.large; grape 


id 
a 


cooking. Since such losses may be extens 
| pe made for them in planning practical di 
\ , mth 


' The vitamin figures are calculated pequisenaents for food; 
: ve, especially of the water-soluble Vitamins, 


sy 
12. f i} 
Oranges—1 medium; peaches, 2 medium; pea 
jarge: pineapple, 1 medium slice; plums, 3 t 
spoonfuls lib.; prunes, 4 medium size; raisins, = 
raspberries, 3 tablespoonfuls; strawberries, 
tablespoonfuls, ‘e 
Fruit Suices—Grape,.24o ounces; lemon, 6 oune 
loganberry, 2%-ounces, 


10; care 
\ 


peanuts, 12; pecans, 10; walnuts\(English), 10. — q 


granulated 
teaspoonfuls, level; malted 


8 tablespoonfuls 


Vegetables—Asparagus, 
beans (green) 8 tablespoonfuls lib.; beans (lime ] 
tablespoonfuls; beds (baked), tablespoont: 
lib.; beets, 8 tablespoonfuls lib.; carrots, 6 tab 
spoonfuls lib.; | caulifiower, 3. tablespoonf 
(creamed); celery, 6 stalks; corn, 4 tablespooni 
lib. (creamed); lettuce, 3 medium sized heads. ~ 

Onions—8 tablespoonfuls lib.; parsnips, 7 tat 
spoonfuls lib.; peas, 5 tablespoonfuls lib.; pota 
Trish, baked, 1 medium; mashed, 3 tablespoonf 
lib.; creamed, 3 tablespoonfuls lib.; potato, sw 
1 small; rhubarb, i5 tablespoonfuls lib.; spin: 
6 tablespoonfuls lib.; squash, 8 tablespoonfuls_li 
tomatoes, 10 tablespoonfuls lib.; turnips, 6 ta’ 
spoonfuls lib, (creamed). peers Fs ¥ 

Miscellanevus—-Cocoa, 3 tablespoons (uncooxe 
Sree +e sauare, savarda, | 4 tablespoon 

cooked); olives, medium size; mut; bu 
1 tablespoonful. | Fe ehh 
as eaten and do not allow for ic 
provision 


‘ 
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wae Recommended Dietary Allowances*. 


' Source: Food and Nutrition Board, National Research Council, 


-;"" ; Calories | Protein. | Calcium ~-| Iron ee 

: grams grams mg. L.U 

(70 Kg.)—Sedentary 2500 |. gets 

| ea es eee 2500 tesa cl gagt bag Po eeea 
Very active............ 4500 : e. ae 

ban (G0 ej Sadctrs A500 og |enreeeeserfecescsrscesefeseteeeeb veronas 
: Sedentary ..........2..-. (i re Lewte othe s tance ogi a eaeearem 
ibe tGntce Tatty Oe ee 3500 Shee © nae vine : JS ae aa 
Faptation “to 18 pease TESS Aa ee 3000 100 2.0 15 S000 ‘ 
ater conte 2 years:—Under 1 yeart.....| 100/Kg. | 3to4/Kg. 1.0 6 1500 
Bett deo >. nese 1200 40 1.0 7 2000 

oe eee 1600, 50 1.0 8 2500 
ee ehe 8 | 3 12 3200 
| ALE Se ee 12 4500, 
Meirls, 13-15 years.............-.: 1 ; 
Ms, pen TL 8 iB 

PES Ragen ere 1.4 15 
1.4 15. 


Niacin 


NER BH RHOOCONE RHR NR H 
COON re NOWDPWHODWMNWWo 
CoroR ny hr HOOCWNNN Wht 
OPOO WBUNWOMONANINWWNIN 


_ *Tentative goal toward which to aim in pla 
f natural foods. Such a diet will also provide 
i are less well known. 
##] mg. thiamin equals 333 1.U.; 1 mg. Ascorbic acid equals 20 1.0 


mning practical dietaries; can b 
other minerals and vitamins, 


*Requirements may be less if proviged as vitamin A; greater if provided chiefly as the pro-vitamin 


tene. 


Thiamin Ribo- (Nicoti- Ascorbic | Vitamin 
(B') flavin nie acid) acid D 
mg.** még. mg.** L.U. 


100 400 to 800 
150 400 to 800 
400 to 800 


peceds of infants increase from month to month. The amounts given are for approximately 6-8 
. The amounts of protein and calcium needed are less if derived from human milk. * 
‘Allowances are based on needs for the middle year in each group (as 2, 5, 8, ete.) and for moderate 


ty. 

Vitamin D is undoubtedly necessary for older children and adults. When not available from sun- 
it should be provided probably up to the minimum amounts recommended for infants. ’ 
rther recommendations, adopted 1942: The requirements for iodine is small; probably about 


to 0.004 milligram a day for each kilogram of bodyweight. This amounts to about 0.15 to 0.30 


tam daily for the adult. This need is easily met by the regular use of iodized sal 


cially important in adolescence and pregnancy. 


he requirement for copper for adults is in the neighborhood of 1.0 to 2.0 milligrams a day. Infants 
children require approximately 0.05 per kilogram of body weight. The requirement for copper is 


oximately one-tenth of that for iron. 5 
requirement for yitamin K is usually satisfied by any good diet. Special 


given to newborn infants. Physicians commonly give vitamin K either 

or to the infant immediately after birth. 
ults are given 
to be prop 


tabolism of carbohydrate. 


lly an increased need for calories, thiamin 
or other constituents may also be greatly altered in other 
tary tract, which interfere with normal absorption. 


ve DAILY DIETARY ALLOWANCES 
he safest way to insure that the dietary allowances are met is to inclu 
s in specified amounts. 


List 1 


if possible. (On days not; Turnip greens .....--++--++-+ 
ans, peanuts, cheese, or Sweet potatoes......-. 
to be used in-} Peanuts f 


1 or more servings Beans or cowpeas 
. or more | Toma 
One green or| Corn meal 


hole gra 


; Fy 
ult. For children the milk needs 


de remain the 
ways -in which the: 


allowances may met. ae 


: 2 Be reare: One citrus fruit or tomato| Milk fresh, eva ) 1 
See : f vi Cc pork small serving S to 4 times a wee 
or other good soe er in or enriched! Molasses. fat, etc., to complete the meals 


etary allowances. It should be pointed out, however, 
ein a Tf any food is omitted, therefore, it should be- 


consideration needs! 


to the mother before 


for the 70 Kg. man and the 56 Kg. woman at three levels 
értionately increased or decreased for jatger or smaller indi- 
llowances for thiamin, riboflavin, and niacin (nicotinic acid) 
This’ relationship has been established for thiamin, and it 
avin and nicotinic acid since, like thiamin, they are part 


health, and needs may vary markedly in disease. For example \ 


and ascorbic acid. 
diseases, especially 


i 


de certain foods in the 
Below are given two lists which contain a variety of foods commonly- 
i 


iit. Other foods as needed 7 Be pe the meals. 


3 to 4 oz. 
¥, at. 


creased 
List 2 using Lae milk and lean meat is given as an 
- ae 


‘ .. 


} 
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ne ° : ° Gata: i354 St 
The Civil Service of the United States | | 
Source: Official Report of the U. S. Civil Service Commission : 
In Dist. | Gutside t ' {In Dist.{ Outside mt 
Date | Col. | D. Col. | Total Date Col. | D.Col.| Tota 
June 30; 1923.20. 6.5 66,290] .449,482| 515,772 June/30. 1934.,...... | 
December 31, 1923.... 65,025| 447,064] 512,089|| December 31 1934.... 
June 30, 1924........ 4,120| 457,521} 521,641 June 30, LOSS ace 
December, 30, 1924... 6,079| 456,285] 522,364 December 31, 1935. 
June 30, 1925. 0... ... 63,756). 469,042]  532,798]| June 30, 1936.... 
December 31, 1925.... 1,509| 454,568] 516,077|)/December 31, 1936 
June 30, 1926.......- 60,811] 467,731] 528,542/)June 30, 19 
December 31, 1926.... §9,569| 455,041| 514,610|}December 31, 193 
June 30, 1927. .:..... 59,800] 467,428] 527,228}| June SOs LOBS ie 
December 31, 1927.... 60,660) 461,5: 522,198||December 31, 1938 
‘June'30, 1928... ....»/. 61,388] 479,479] 540,867/|June 30, $930 bon crete 
December 31, 1928... . 62140] 481,885} 544,023||December 31, 1939..... 
June 30, 1929 63.904] 495,675} 559,579||June 30, 1940......,.. 
December 31, "946| 495,672] 559,618||December 31, 1940 ..\. 
June 30, 19 68.510), 511.984] 580,494//June 30, 1941 .......- 
December 31, 1930 71,189| 494,554) 565,743||December 31 1941 203. 
June 30, 1931 71,693| 516,513) 588,206)|June 30, 1949.50 okt ss 
December 31, 1931 69,435| 506,521) 575,956||December 31, 1942 ... 
June 30. 1 68,793| 514-403] 583.196|/June 30, 1943 ........ 
December 31, 1932 66,302} 502,043) 568,345 December 31, 1943. . . 
June-30, 1933... . 65.437| 506,654]. 572-091||June 30, 1944........ 
December’31, 1933... . 76,558! 531,378! 607,936 ‘ #.| 
The figures in table above do not include employees in the Legislaturegor Judicial branches of oe 
a 


White House Office..........-..--225 ' 50 50 SO} ore sen 
Bureau of the Budget............-.-. 544) 540 535 5 
Liaison Office for Personnel Managemen -3 3 By ae Baas | 
Executive Mansion and Grounds....... 87 52 B2p la see ‘ 
Emergency War Agencies: . 
fice for Emergency Management: 
{Alien Property: Custodian. 0... .5.... 2662. ee 890 877 + 848 29 
. Central Administrative Services. ..........--- 3,840 3,809 3,787 22 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs........- 1,015 ,000 962 38 
. Fair Employment Practice Committee . 116 108 104 4 
Foreign Economic Administration. 3,885 3,759 3,712 47 
National War Labor Board...... 3.478 2,372 2,352 20 
oo Te aed Sigetean poe: ee is 157 157 ABTiits ites ' 
ce of Defense Transportation. ,783 4,774 4,748 2 
Office of Economic Stabilization... . B 9 7. 9 OF Mocs ” 
ffice of Scientific arch and Development. - 858]. . 823 705 iis 
ffice of War Information.......-..--...+.++ 4,185 3,995 3, 99GB) 6c niele 
Office of War Mobilization........00.......-. 45 45 41 "4 
Smaller War Plants Corporation.............. 1,602) 1,599 1,592 7 
War Manpower Commission. ........:.....-. 26,169 26,043 25,841 202 
Mewar Production Board...) 2.0.5.2. .6e eee en 15,412 15,167 106 61 
au syd aa Administration... .........0.... 11,911 11,808 11,672 136 
ommittee for Congested Production Areas,..... 85 8 831 ce 
Omics loti@ensorship. oF 5. <6. . a eas pave bam siernde 10,561] 10,526 "86 
Office of Price Administration... 2.1.2.2... 600. 59,155 132. 58,024 301 
-Office of Strategic Services... 22-2... 62s e ee ees 985 1,876 78 89 
ee tation for WAaro.ceikewedtas 1,254 »245 1,221 24 
/ ective/Service System. .........-6.-- 022-0 22,435 20, C 
War Refugee Board....... iy hie SRW ateas.& boiedaies / 31 08S 70,288 er 
“ote nag Departments: 
res Se ee ae ee ee Re 3,576 s \ 
PREMERA Se vic ca et! = wiaheias hla » spaniels ea 4e0 
War. 
Justice... ..% 
Post Office... .. 
Pol oke Recent h) 5 Tencn a = & oye. < bin hints hed a> ole a 
nterior. . 9,1 
2 lhe i 8 10,6. 
PGommerce. ... eee ee eee eee ee eae 28,685) 22,433 21,772 1 
7 abor Vo gh EOS Se ee Se tiny lee 6,03. 41 5,256 ae 
Independent Agencies: * 
American Battle Monuments Commission....... 1 1 ne 
American Commission, Protection Monuments in ee 
Ne Ra ee Sent fe Ae scilaner (fr 3 3 2 1 
vi 1s eral Reserve System. ... ; 2 
Board of Investigation and Research, . aaa aes a8 48 tl 5 GA 
Civil Service Commission... .-... 0.0... eee eee 6,887 6,832 6,747 85 
Employees’ Compensation Commission... ..... | 471 "a7 "ATL : 
MsportslMport BARK... cca. clicks see ce nese 56 ‘56 5 HE Te 
‘Federal Communications Commission. ....... tee 1,524 1,503 asi aon, 22 
_ Pederal Deposit Insurance Corporation......... 3 1,720} 1,421) "41 5 
Rederal Power Commision... 6.602. essen 667 - "666 "66 6 
d eu pARODCY 6 er. WMG ieee igh i 81 ( 
Federal Trade Commission... 2.0... 02 02.00.05 en hr est fe 
Hederal Works Agency...,..-.....0.- 20 eee Rte 19,868) 18,563 18,449) 


United States Government, Military and Naval forces of the United States’ or employees of the Dist: 
rolees engaged in Civilian Conservation Corps WOrk 
112,965 persons, not including 252,978 We 
Senator Byrd of Virginia, told the Penn : 

4 


of Columbia Government; also do not include en 
In July, 1944@the Federal civilian payroll totaled 3, 

a dae employes outside Continental United States. 
ept. 13. 


aut 


f Paid Employees Unpai 
: z Fyli Time Salaried ‘| woG 
Agency T + 
‘otal ; 
% \ Total | Regular phe Sas 


|| ‘Total, all Agencies, June, 1944 


Executive Office of the President: 


HT 


ie United States—Civilian Employment; Liquors; Infantile Paralysis 
_ CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT IN THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH OF THE GOVERNMENT (Cont.) 


eS . Paid Employees ' Unpaid 
~ Full Time Sal i 
Agency ee ee ere (euthouk 
Total Tempo- | compen- 
“3 ’ thee: Total Regular rary sation) 
‘General Accounting Office. .............2..+5-- 11,9 272 Fr 
“Government Printing Office.............00.0-+5 +086 ett 11,308 278) 
Interstate Commerce Commission. ......,-..+-- 2,120 2,120 21093 27 
SMaritime Commission...........-....0+-.se00- 10,574 10,384 10,220 164 Cz 
ational Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. . . 6,068 6,062 5,961 101 ; 
 CAUTALS UIC Sa 349 346 "331 15 
tional Capital Housing Authority............ 243 243 235 8 
a@tional Capital Park and Planning Commission 4 3 3) ofesae 
ational Housing Agency... ..... 6.62. e eee eee 18,264 17,652 17,234 418 
National Labor Relations Board,..............- 697 663 646 17 
Wational Mediation Board...........-...-. an 87 79|~ 79| . :0s,00 | ee 
Manama Canal........-.....-+-+-+-+++--- : 208 207 202 5: | ieee 
/Panama Railroad Company...... 5 59 52 i) ee af Aeneas 
Petroleum Reserves Corporation. . 11 10 107 ee nf 
Railroad Retirement Board........ 1,775 1,775 1,724 51 i 
“Reconstruction Finance Corporation 7,898 7,877 7,643 234 b 
Securities and Exchange Commission i 1,151 1,133 18 
Smithsonian Institution. . 761 730 31 
riff Commission....... 303 303 302 1 
"Tax Court of the United States. ..........+.-+- 122 122 122) 5 liwae a 
“Tennessee Valley Authority...-...-.-s+--+--+-> 21,025 11,122 LL, 122i cee aes ‘ 
/ Veterans’ Administration...........-----+-+++- 50,409! 46,714 46,092 622 
Distilled Spirits and Fermented Malt Liquor Produced 
Source: United States Internal Revenue Bureau, figures show thousands of tax gallons or bbls. ‘ | 
< ; ; Fer. : * Fer, a 
Year Distilled Spirits Malt Year Distilled Spirits Mer = 
a. os 


Liq. fiscal 


icc ge er a 
Whky.| Rm.; Bcy. | Alcoh. Tot. | Tot. 


= 

i 1,000] 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 {1,000 ,000 } 1,000 

Gals. | Gals. | Bbls. Gals. {Gals.| Ga is. | Gals. | Bhls. 

oN * 35, 159/109 235}39,472 sieet 3 49,772) 45,229 
3 ,4 72,748|153,259| 49,52: x 9 812 

68,534 |163,894)59, 54: 

81,101|140,65€ 59,808 


Whky.; Rm.{Bdy jAlcoh.| Tot. 


1,000 |1,000 


77 
15)25 
0 


+2 64/319, 
6|29,273!494, 5 


See oe 135,898]|137,529 , : 
Date si 166, 164]167,498 11s ey Wee ,314|16,624 
4161191.959/195,257| 3,(81|/1944...}..... 9917 121,591)... 0 ci els esp esbonees 


cohol figures, 1942-1943 are approximate. Furthermore, all the alcohol figures include large quan- 


les of tax-free denatured alcohol which are used for industrial purposes; for example, ‘approximately 
percent of the ethyl alcohol produced in the fiscal year end June 30, 1940, was used for other 
mn beverage purposes. Beverage alcohol, 17,293,791 tax gallons: e yl alcohol, 243,727,756 tax gallons. 
roduction of beverage alcohol the following year was 20,200,583 gallons. Later, figures were not a 
able. None was produced, 192 -1933. Figures for other years were, tax gallons (1934), 1,355,657: / 
). 1,125,541; (1936) 1,778,078; “(1937) 13,304,547; 1938) 16,397,453; (1939) 16,154,155. - r : 
. S. exports, gallons, (1942) rum, 10,028; whiskey, 224.264; malt liquors, 3,979,715. aig y 


(1943—Jan.-June) rum, 2,959: whiskey, 112,249; melt liquors, 1,558,001. 

}£ the 1943 Jan.-June exports, the American Republic took 580 gallons of rum, 
ey. ue 

S. imports (gallons) 1942—brandy, 89.227; gin, 62,529; rum, 454,365; whiskey, 8,135,507; cordials, 

(200; malt liquors, 2,336.064. j os , 4 

(Jan.-June) were—brandy. 255.340; gin, 1,697,065; rum, 846,106; whiskey, 4,104,778:. 

/22,888; malt liquors, 1,530,235. These are the latest available official figures. ~ 
ted liquor figures (1921-1933) mean near-beer (bbl.=31 gallons). 


Gin production (year ended June 30, tax gallons (1941) 5,177,000; (1942) 5,345,000; (1943) 1,449,000. ; 


jgures for distilled spirits represent those produced at distilleries and industrial alcohol plants. 


and 58,636 gallons of 


the U. S. Bureau of/ the Census the value of distilled liquors manufactured (1939) FF 

d distributed (sold) was $148,914.000: rectified or blended liquors, $214,140,000; malt liquors, $773,204,- ar 

0; non-alcoholic beverages, $383,381,000; wines, $38,501,000. , or: y 

ee eae c ' i » A Pe 
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National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis ah 


antile Paralysis. Since its establishment the Foundation has ex-| 
pended $6.508,475 in the fields of after-effects 
s research, virus research, epidemic aid and educa- 


t tion. * a 

Se intats The National Foundation does not maintain 
k are hae = makes 
Sane of Dimes) aboratories throughout the country so that emi- 
nent men of science and medicine can pursue 
their investigations in their own locale on the 
cause, prevention and cure ot the disease. . = 
In the six Birthday Celebrations since January, = 


areas | the National Foundation’s. Chapters for local ai ve 


Chapters racti- t 
ults of the 1944 fund raising appeal set an all- “ 
time high with $10,973,491:82. The address of the a. 
National Foundation is 120 Broadway, New York 5. 


° . 
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New York State—Pomilation ty Sex and Race eee 


NEW YORK STATE » 
Population, 1940, by Sex, Race 


Scuree: United States Bureay of the Census 
White 


¢ 


Male | Female ; | 


Foreign | 
born 


2,853,530 


“oan, Total Native 


6,690,326 6,788,816 12,930,490 10,076,960 
108,400 112,915 217,806 192,826 24,980 
19,630 39,51 866 


The State..---. 
Counties: 


Cayuga.....s+- ee 


Greene. ....-.--- 
Hamilton, .....-- 
Herkimer. . t 
Jefferson... 
Kings... 
Lewis... .|. 
Livingston. 
Madison... 


Richmond........ 
Rockiand........ 


Saratoga..... wheel 
Schenectady...... 
Schoharie. 


Warren........- ‘ 
j Washington,..... 
RUM EEIG ON Nes vi wrnle'e 
j Westchester. os 
Peet: 
Yates. | 


Y 1,0 : 
8,164 8,217 , 16,242 / 15,431 811 


her races number 28,375. Rural farm population, 715, 812. Estimated civilian ulation—| i. 
“yone G3, 444.022; (March i, 1943) 12,684,378. population—(April = 


\ ' FOREIGN-BORN WHITE POPULATION IN NEW YORK STATE, 1940 
—— rr TF7T—eee 
» Country of Birth Number Country of Birth Number 
ee | 
_ All ae hd al dig orp aw {2VO5S SO POland. oo. vk we Vee 7417 5,281,080) | Portugal. 2552. oc cheats 
Bea veeceseeees| 117,370||Czechoslovakia..... 1,798||Other Europe... iB 
ol Bi Lis acter Wises 57,639||Austria......... i} 172/347||Palestine and Syri 
UTE NI ci Se.sa.s 4,752||Hungary.. .| 75,254||Turkey in Asia. 
Yugoslavia. ay 3};Other Asia. 
Russia (U.S, us 436,023||Canada—Frene 


Latvia..... 6,058||Newfoundland., . : a 

Rumanta: =. ei: At02 elas se ee indies | 248 
6||Bulgaria wagetet! 1,103 Central & So. America... 14,33 
3 Gia tn tesics sediors Attia auianeuial 

Spain. Oi weak se ntemate 16,147 


Total abe ape Rue stock 1940—7,133,650 (foreign-born, 2,853)530; native of foreign or ; 


Vvilian papuiation of the State as estimated by the U. S . Bureai 
1940) 13,444,022; (March 2, 1943) 12,684,378; (November 1, 1943) “72, 442, wy of the Cefsu j 
represent persons 21 years old and over. The urban population (1940) was a, 266 and | ths ural 1 ae 56 


eee Se se ee 
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New York State—Vital Statistics; Auto Registration; Banks ‘ 665 


ey ; 4 7 A & ‘ 

Births, Deaths, Marriages, with Rates, in New York State 

¥ Source: New York State Department of Health 
Rates per 1,000 Pop. 


Estimated A od | 


ae 
i Roa Porulation| Births | Deaths Deaths | Pct. of 
F ‘ July 1 


riages Persons | Under | Deaths 
8 Births | Deaths Marcied 5 Years |Under 5 
144,466 | 112,843 22.4 13.8 21.5 29,584 | 2 
142,549 | 109,579 19.8 12.3 18.9 20/803 ine 
151,35 114,817 18.9 12.8 19.4 22,105 14.6 
141,00 112.836 19.0 11.7 18.8 18,108 | 12.8 
151,593 | 107,796 18.2 12.4 17.6 19,845 13.1 
154,034 | 114,644 17.5 12.4 18.4 17,633 11.4 + 
147,424 | 109,938 17.2 11.7 17.4 16,366 TD ist 
149,219 | 107,172 16.2 11.8 16:9 15,886 | 10.6 
: 98,15 147,639 | 101,216 15.5 11.5 15.8 13,601 9.2 
933.......| 12,879,593 | 187,295 | 148,290 | 106,912 14.5 11.5 16.6 2 8.9 
934.......| 12,968,623 | 185,709 | 149,192 | 122,876 14.3 11.5 18.9 12,154 8.1 
184.424 | 148.433 | 128,460 14.1 11.4 19.7 11.414 tan 
153,498 | 142,036 13.8 aS? 21.6 10,740 7.0 
154,034 | 135,425 14.1 11.6 20.5 10,509 6.8 
147,101 | 107.977 14.2 11.0 16.2 9.513 6.5 
149.388 | 104,820 14.0 11.1 15.6 8,902 6,0 
150.176 | 132,501 14.6 11.1 19.6 8.692 578 
147,707 | 144,368 15.6 10.9 21.2 8,280 5.6 
149,811 | 140,686 17.9 11.0 20.6 9,091 6.1 
94 162,071 | 121,776 18.2 11.8 17.7 9,666 6.9 
“Still births—(1941) 6,122; (1942) 6,783; (1943) 6,932. They are not included above. / 


DEATHS, CHIEF CAUSES, NEW YORK STATE (Rates per 100,000, Population) 


Pulm. Tuber|/Pneumonia jCardioVasc.| Bright’s | Cancer Diphth. ' Suicide 
D’ths|Rate|D’ths|Rate|D’ths|/Rate|D’thsjRate|D’ths(Rate/D’ths/Rate « 
16,475 |157.0 |35,524 |338.4 |10,481 | 99.8 |10,539 100.4| 1,904| 18.1] 1,189} 13 
13,571 |116.8 |43,370 |373.3 | 10,171 | 87.5 |13,20) 113.6 | 1,001 | 8.6} 1,664} 14.3 
16,666 | 141.0 }46,750 |395.4 | 11,040 | 93.4 | 13,613 115.1 727 | 6.1} 1,635 | 13.8 
12'267 |102.0 |45,069 |374.7 | 9,432 | 78.4 14,331 119.2 980 | ~8.1| 1,856 | 15.4 
15,519 |126.9 |48.550 |396.9 | 9,608 | 78.6 14,709 |120.3 863 | 7.1] 1.932 | 15.8 
15,433 |124.1|50,491 |406.0 | 9,473 | 76.2|15.144 121.8| (656| 5.3] 2,135] 17.2 ; 

“6 | 12.908 | 102.4 |48,487 |384.5 | 9,719 | 77.1 15,588 | 123.6 342 | 2.7| 2,345 | 18.6 13 
“7 \13.590 |107.0 | 49,931 |393.2 | 9,419 74.2 |15.989 125.9 281 2.2 |, 2,503 | 19.7 a 
“5 (12,636 | 98.8 |51,113 |399.7 | 9,848 | 77.0 16.344 |127.8 270 | 2.1) 2.711} 21.2 
-8 |12, 94.2 151.657 |401.1 | 10,179 | 79.0 |17,003 | 132.0 151 1:2} 2,357 | 18.3 
"8 111.224 | 86.5 |54,356 |419.1| 10,946 | 84.4 17.698 |136.5 134] 1.0| 2,216 | 17.1 
“411,018 | 84.4 |55,109 |422.1 | 10,374 79.5 | 18,600 |142.5 102 | 0.8] 2,180} 16.7 
“6 111,514 | 87.6 | 58,912 |448.2 |10,175 77.4|19,189 |146.0 64| 0.5] 2,088 | 15.9 
"6 {11.368 | 85.9 |59,964 |453.1| 9,8 74.1|19,618 |148.2 80| 0.6] 2,122] 16.0 
3| 8.337 | 62.6 |60,if1 |451.2 9'229 | 69.3 | 20,307 |152.4 38 | 0.3| 2,253] 16.9 

44.7| 7.434 | 55.4 |63,477 |473.3 | 8,779 | 65 5 |20,792 |155.0 32| 0.2| 2,207) 16.5 

43.0| 6.130 | 45.4 |65,056 |481.8 | 8,946 66.3 |21,420 |158.6 16| 0.1] 2,266] 16.8 | 

42.5 | 5.823 | 42.8 |65,389 |481.0 | 8.025 59.0 121,261 |156.4 16| 0.1] 1,926 | 14.2 

42.2 | 5,431 | 39.7 '67,432 {492.9 7,557 | 55.2 |22,350 |163.4 13| 0.1 }%1,900| 13.9 

43.3! 7,054 | 51.2 175,202 ;541.2 81032 | 58.3 122,503 |163.4 22) 0.1 ,709 | 12.4 


_ ide deaths—(1931) 795; (1932) 764; (1933) 738; (1934) 647; (1935) 593; (1936) 521; (1937) 502; 3 
3) 433° (1939) 401: (1940) '382;, (1941) 370; (1942) ty aga: (1925). 818 (1930) 1,078: (1931) 1,100 a 
Dea lism— : ; ; ‘ 078; 100; F 

eas 8 i 18340 ep: (7935) 534; $1938) 564; (1937) 513; (1938) 412; (1939) 433; Fe 

) 424; (1941) 4 ‘ 


re 
31; (1942) 282; (1943) 329. 


Registered Motor Vehicles in New York State 
s Source: State Bureau of Motor Vehicles ; ey, 
No. No. | Year No. 


Rome ree 
:298,985 2,330,570 1939 2,749,135 ! 
eR 2:395,144 1940 2'848,515 
2354.99 27525.199 - 1941 2'9:14,036 } 
2302.259 é 2,640.675 1942 | 2,696,302 


2,276,967 9: 27668 799: 


, 2,243,- | 21,709; farm vehicle, 12,644; motorcycle,. 13,740; 
1942 registrations were—passenger ik radar 


; ambulance, 799; omnibus, 31,671; dommercial, |""Yiotor vehicle fatalities in 1942 totaled 2,184 
80; Trailer, 51.232; dealer, 4.476; suburban. compared with cg in beaten, ee He 
yer i f onstruction on State highways (thousands of dollars)— 
. Gos a ae! (183) Stara: (1936) rlgeret AT da 38,055; (1938) 39,868; (1939) 25,138; i540) i 
: "456: (1942) 19,079—total, $348,583.000. 2 a 
390; (1941) 36-850 45 for ) maintenance of the State highways was bot Hea aia 
The State’s obligation for highways at the close of 1942, totaled $254,363,000. , 


ee eS as 
New York State Banking Statistics 
Source: New York State Banking Department 
Number Deposits ($1,000) 


Resources ($1,000). ‘ 


: I Outside In | Outside 

_ Asof N. ¥ Outside! torat| ny. | N.Y. | Bota | Noy. | No. Total 
on me 30,1944] Gity Gity | State] City City - ate City Gity 

Jub Py 


| § 2,171,649|18,717,277| 18,011,623 2,343,185 20,354,808 
a 16 F702, 213,381 20,9731, 119,076) 282,732) 391,808 
7 1,381,083 3! 6,603:359| 5,767,483 1,557,690 7,825,173 
i : ; ; : vings and loan asosciations, $296,011,000; savings and 
yepoel Sain banks, $178.7705 162,000: nvestments companies, $e 2ae ONG ae 
32‘ osits in all the institutions, $26,311,801,000; resources, $29,301,881,000- 


yanks: .- 55, ' 76 131 | 5,212.3 


of dep 


Shak 


666 New York State—History; County Areas; Capitals; State Police : 


Brief History of 


New York State, one of the thirteen original 
states of the Union, was named in honor of the 
Duke of York, and is commonly referred to as the 
“Empire State.’ Visited by Verrazano in 1524, and 
first explored by Henry Hudson and Samuel de 
‘Champlain in 1609, it was settled by the Dutch in 
1624. After forty years as the Dutch province of 
New Wetherland, it was conquered by England in 
1664 and then renamed New York. Existing as an 
English province for over a century, it declared its 
independence of Great Britain on July 9, 1776. 
The colony of 180,000 persons has developed during 
the past 150 years into the most populous state in 
the Union, with 13,479,142 inhabitants, when the 
Federal gensus was taken in 1940. 

New York's first Constitution was adopted on 
April 20, 1777, and George Clinton was. declared 
elected the first Governor of the State on July 9, 
1777. New York State was in many ways_the 
principal battleground of the Revolutionary War. 
Out of the three hundred and eight skirmishes and 


_ engagements, no less than ninety-two were fought 


oe = 


Va. fw eee 
= 


a 


~ on New York State soil. 


The Battle of Saratoga, 
cited_as one of the decisive battles of the World, 
made possible the crowning victory at Yorktown. 
The British evacuated New York City.on November 

s . The Constitution of the United States 
was ratified by New York State on July 26, 1788. 
New York City became the first capital of the 
Federal Republic, and there George Washington, 
after being inaugurated as the first President, lived 
for one year and four months. ers 


The name of George Washington is linked with 


New York Counties, Areas and County 


New York’ State Wea | 


Source: The Legislative Manual : * 
New York State's early history on many oct« 


sions. He first visited New York in 1756. Excer 
ing the year 1777, he lived in,New York States 
portion of each year from 1775, when he W 

chosen head of the American forces, until he beh 
farewell to his officers at Fraunces Tavern, Nd 
York City, on December 4, 1783. It was. in) Ns 
York»State that he received the Declaration of 1 
dependence; here he planned some of his _ mec 
important campaigns; here he proclaimed +i 
cessation of hostilities; here he declined a kingsbm 
and wrote some of his most masterful state paper 
Here on April 30, 1789, in Federal Hall, New_Yoo 
City, he took the oath of office as the first Pres 
dent of the United States. : 


George Clinton, following an election in Jur 
1777, ordered by the Council of Safety created | 
the ‘Convention of the Representatives of Ne 
York, was declared ‘elected first Governor of 
State of New York July 9} 1777. He was Oppos 
by three candidates: John Jay, Philip Schuyler 4) 
John Morin Scott. Not only was he elected Gos 
ernor: but also Lieutenant-Governor; the lati 
office he declined. 


He was inaugurated as Governor July 30, 17@ 
at Kingston, N: Y. According to historical recored 
the ceremony was memorable though not oste 
tatious. . Standing on the same upturned barrel. 


New York State Constitution had been read alu 
proclaimed April 22, 1777, Governor Clinton in ti 
uniform of a Brigadier-General of Militia, took t 
oath of office as the first Governor of the State + 
New. York. 2 


Source: State Records 


quare Square \ 
Counties Miles County Seat Counties Miles | Cownty Seat © 
PAID aNy osis.5. fa sie 537 |Albany. ORGS OL a + oi 666 |Canandaigua. 
Allegany... 2). 35% 1,049 |Belmont. OFaDees) oc Garo ee 846 |Goshen. , 4 
ROTA e gine ec =~ 54 |Bronx Boro, N.¥.C. ||/Orleans........-.. 396 | Albion. g 
Broome.......... 715 |Binghamton. OSWEEO,.. ote. = 1,029 |Oswego. ' | 
Cattaraugus...... 1,335 |Littie Valley. Otsego, se. /5 Sine ha 1,024 |Cooperstown. fi 
Cayuse 6 oot oe 738 |Auburn. Putnam hess 247 -|Carmel. . i 
Chautauqug...... 1,102 |Mayville. Queshs 5. <4. -4 127. |Jamaica, N-Y.C. | 
Chemung.°....... 415 |Elmira. Rensselaer. ..... =. 676 |Troy. \ | 
Chenango........ 910 |Norwich. Richmond. .....-.. 64 |S8t. George, S12 3) 
POURGONI IS i so. es 1,134 . |Plattsburg. Rockland). 3.2.5. 201 |New City. asl 
‘\Columbia.:....... 655 |Hudson. Saint Lawrence... 2,862 |Canton. * 
Cortland. ..../ See 503. {Cortland Saratoga i. Bese : 847 |Ballston Spa. f 
1,472 |Delhi. Schenectady...... 211  |Schene y. = 
834 |Poughkeepsie. Schoharie...... 626 .|Schoharie. j 
1,069 |Buffalo-. Schuyler . 347 |Watkins Glen — 
1,933 |Elizabethtown. Seneca. 414 |Waterloo. : 
1,732 © |Malone. Steuben 1,418 |Bath. 
534  |Johnstown. Suffolk 1,177 |Riverhead. 
501, |Batavia. Sullivan 1,001 |Monticello, 
663 |Catskill . Tioga. . 528 j|Owego. 
1,823 |Lake Pleasant. Tompkins 497 |Ithaca. 
1,473 |Herkimer. SHOE We ers 1,172 |Kingston. 
1,403 |Watertown. ‘|| Warren.... 940 |Lake George, | 
89 |Brooklyn Boro,N.¥.C, || Washington 846 |Hudson F 
1,300 |Lowville. Wayne. of Gs a 614 |Lyons, 
646 |Geneseo. Westchester... 487 |White Plains. 
666. |Wampsville. Wyoming......-.. 599 |Warsaw. 
{ 679 |Rochester. "Wate. oan ities ins 356 |Penn Yan. i 
415 |Fonda. —— | 
330 |Mineola. Total, \ ....\... >. 49,576 yi 
31 Land area, 47,929; inland water, 1,647. 
539 ||Lockport. | The area oi Long Island, comprising the coun 
1,264 '|Utica. \ of Kings, Queens, Nassau and Suffolk, is 1, 
815 |Syracuse. square miles. ” i 


' The New York State Police ( 


‘ Source: Division of State Police | 


The Division of State Police in the Executive 
Department of the State of New York was estab- 
lished (1917) by the legislature. If consists of six 
troops of 110 officers and men each with barracks 


_ in Batavia (Troop ‘‘A’',, Capt. Joseph B. Lynch); 


Malone (Troop ‘‘B’’, Act’g. Commanding Officer, 
| Inspr. ‘Harold T. Muller); Sidney (Troop ‘Cc’, 
Capt. Herschel A. Gay); Oneida (Troop “D’’, Capt. 
John P. Ronan); Troy (Troop “G’’, €apt. Walter 
FP. Reilly); Hawthorne (Troop ‘K’’, Act’g Com- 
manding ° Officer, \ Lieut. Daniel F. Glasheen); 
Babylon (Troop ‘‘L’’, Capt. John J. King): and 
with semi-permanent sub-stations scattered 
through the State. There are also officers and men 
policing State parks and parkways on Long Island 


with headquarters at Babylon; and the Bronx Ri 
Parkway, Letchworth and Alleghany State Park: 
The headquarters of the Division of State Poli 
is in the Capitol, Albany, N. Y¥., Superintende 
Capt. John A. Gaffney; Deputy, George M. Searl 
Chief Inspector, Francis S. McGarvey; Depu 
Chief Inspector, Howard W. Nugent. Se 
The duties are to detect and prevent crime aj 
to apprehend criminals, an a 
motor vehicle laws. te eee oes Ste 
In 1943 the mounted patrols covered 14,089 mi 
motorcycle and automobile patrols, ORE CR tre 
mileage, 66,693; 52,611 arrests; 50,294 conviction 
automobiles recovered 826; dogs killed, 148: Val 


of property recovered, $433, 
fines. colle: a pecs 


ei) 


dd, $392,357.00. - 
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: New York State—Mountains; Lakes 


. New York State Mountain Peaks 


es i wert, The U. S. Geological Survey; figures show feet above mean sea level 

i= rondacks—The principal mountain group in Catskills—They cover an area of 1,000 square 
‘the Empire State, occupying an area of 5,000 square | miles, principally in Greene, Ulster; sillivensand : 
miles in the north-northeast area, Delaware counties, west of the Hudson River. 


; , CHIEF ADIRONDACK PEAKS 
* (Figures ending in 0 usually are derived from contours and may be as much as 20 feet in error) 


Ely. Llv Ely. 
Pa Peak “County ft. Peak County ft. Peak County | ft. 
"Adams........|Essex 3,584)|Fsther.. 4,270||Nye........- Irgses 4,160 
Alzonquin Peak.|!ssex 5,112||Giant. 4:622||1 anther... 27. /|Marrilton|3,865 
Allen .........| Essex 4,345||Gore. 3,595||I anther Peak. ,|1*ssex 4,448 
Armstrong.....- Essex 4,455)||Gothic ‘738||Vorter...).....|issex 4,070 
Averill Peak... .|Clinton 3,810) | Gray 4.900||Redfieid. ......|lssex. 4,60) 
Bartlett Ridge, . | 1ssex 3,880)/Green. 3,928||RKoeky Pk. Rdg..| lessex 4,375 
Basin.......- . . |lssex 4,825||Haystac 4,91 ||Saddle Back... .j’ssex 4,530 
Big Slide.......|Essex 4,255) | Henderson - 3,660! |Santanoni......|ssex 4,621 
eee Hamiltén 3,759|| Hoffman 3,715||Saw Tecth. ....|lssex 4,138 . 
Blue Ridge..... Essex 3,715}| Hurricane 3,687||Sentinel Peak.,.|/Essex 3,858 
Blue Ridge..... Hamilton 3,865) |Jay. ... . |Essex 3,601||Sentinel Range. .|Issex 3,902 P 
| eer Essex 3,815)|Lewey.........|Hamilton 3,740] |Seward..... ...\Eranklin |4,404 
“Boundary Peak |lvssex 4,920) |Little Haystack..| Essex 4,700||Seymour..... ’-|Franklin |4,120 
Calamity. . ....|Essex 3,641|| Little Moose, . .| Hamilton 3,630] (Skylight. ......|Essex 920 
‘ SRP tee =e Essex 4,092)|Lyon......2..6 Clinton 3,810] Snowy......- ~.|Hamilton|3,903 -_ 
Cheney Cobble | Essex 3,673)|| MacIntyreMt. . | Essex 5,112||Street........ . | Essex 4,216 
,OlM.....6..--- x 4,000||Marcy.......- essex 5,344||Table Top.....| Essex 4,440 
(olden. .......|Fessex 4,713||MeComb...... Iessex 4,425||Twin Mts...... Bssex 3,720 
*Golvin.........|Essex 4,074|| McKenzie...... Dssex 3,872||\ akely ....|Hamilton|3,617 
% WGeceieg-s »[lussex 4,023||Moose......... Essex 3,921||Wallface-......|Essex 3,860 
a . | Essex 4.842||Nipple Top. . . .| Essex 4.620||Whiteface ...|Essex 4,872 4 
“Donaldson Franklin 4,215||Noonmark..... Dssex 3,552||Wolf Jaw®.....|Hssex 225 
Hamilton |3,565 |North River... . \Essex 3,890||Wright. ....... Essex 4,585 % 


_ Drew Brook.... 


3,660; ROSO.n 1. Sasi 


. }Greene 
4,025||Round Top.. 


Greene 
Greene 


13,700,|High Peak. - 
|3.565, Hunter... . 
13,590 


Ulster 3,123 \ 
Delaware|3,448 4 
Greene |3,470 


Huntersfiel 


alsam... 3,450, Round Top..... 
ism. Rnd. 3.723||Indian Head. . ..|Greene 35) Greene 4 
eau ye Ulster dict tho | 
‘ . | Delaware Spruce....... Se % 
ge.|Ulster-Del. Spruce Top..-.. ts 
-|Ulster Stoppel Point,.. : 
eae Loe Ulster Sugarloaf.......|G 
.. Delaware Table... ..0+s- ; 
North Dome. . .|Greene Thos. Cole..... . ] 
Se | 1 faecal gates 5: de Land Twin se S ie Eee P 
Dry Brook Rdg. anther.......|Ulster Utsayanthe....|/Delawarely, 
7] Segre ee Ulster .. Van Wyck.....|Ulst 60 
Hehe wield Delaw: re PS oS 
i : Doiswe Pie Ulster 
IPL wisi... 26. elaware . . 
3,537 ..-|Greene Wneohm. Greene |3,508 
|3,264||Rocky...-- .. } ulster |Wittenverg.....'Ulster _ 13,502 
= j 
Lake 
GL epee eer eee 
.|Herkimer,....--- Long........-.--.-|Hamilton......+ : 
Px ee Hamilton-Herkimer Mescham.......{Franklin. ..--+++- , 
ayers Moose-Little.....|Herkimer......-- So 
Oneida. ......-.-|Qneida-Oswego. ; 
E% 5 Onondaga.......|Qnondaga.....-- d 
OtiscO....2-++-> 
Fulton BE S52 
azenovia....---|Mai AMitOD. .++++++ nF 
baat amplain...---- 0. G RA Siee Essex. ...- rt 
_ Chateaugay, upper 8 ; 
Chautauqua. ..-- 2 Baers Weta nee Res i ; ‘i 
ae 2 ae 59 Hamilton. . é ae a 
Bites. 02... :. 40 3:46 
| ¥Follensby, pond.. 1 795 
ee Ghain—ist 03 peg Redvse pare 
: Ae Sect Ge ; x 
y 43 Seneca. Tilil....|Seneca-Schus ler; 66.7 . 
’ Ontario-¥ ates ; 
Loe reenw ieee = 1.30 ‘ 
Silver. sa secaex sn 1.19 Soom 


-_ 
Oe 
. 


emlock...----- 
» Hinckley, reservoir 
Honeoye..------ 


-Honnedaga...--- 
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THE PALISADES INTERSTATE PARK 


The Palisades Interstate Park is a chain of parks 
that lie along the west bank of the Hudson River 
beginning at Fort Lee in New Jersey, embracing the 
Palisades, a large part of the Highlands of the 
Hudson, ana terminating at Newburgh, in New 
York. The rocks of the Palisades are said by 
geologists to be 150,000,000 years old. 

Within the area of the Park, but not under the 
supervision of the Palisades Interstate Park Com- 
mission, is the Stony Point Battlefield Reservation. 

The total area of the Park is 45,426 acres, of 
which the Harriman Section covers 36,245 acres; 
Bear Mt. area, 3,377; Brooks Lake, 338; Storm 
King, 1,056; Hook Mt., 653; Blauvelt, 536; Tallman 
Mt., 708; Haverstraw, 73; Palisades, 16; Stony 
Point, 8. 

The Park was visited in 1943 by 1,361,645 persons. 
persons. i 

Byery section of the Park is accessible by motor 
highways and by interior roads. In the summer 
Season, steamboats run to Hook Mountain and 
Bear Mountain. The West Shore Railroad reaches 
the eastern borders, and the Erie the western. 

The main artery connecting the several sections 
of the Park is U. 8. Route 9-W, readily accessible 
by way of the Holland Tunnel, the George Wash+ 
ington, Bridge or the Dyckman Street-Englewood 
Ferry from New Yark City and from Yonkers, over 
_the- Yonkers-Alpine Ferry. It is:a scenic highway 
almost constantly in sight of the Hudson River. 
New York State Route 17 gives access to the 
southern and western portions of! the Harriman 
section of the Park and U. S./Route 6 crosses the 
northeastern corner of the Bear Mountain-Harri- 
man section. From the east side of the Hudson 
River, access to the Park may be had over the 
Bear Mountain Parkway and the Bear Mountain 
Bridge. 

Cabins are available for cam, 
+ Dock, & short distance north of the George Wash- 
ington bridge. Al tourist camp is provided at_the 
top of the Englewood approach to the Henry Hud- 

‘gon Drive. The Blauvelt section provides camping 
facilities. Automobiles tourist camping is encour- 
aged in Harriman State Park for 24 hours. Camp- 


(ing for longer periods is permitted at Lake Tiorati. 
WESTCHESTER COUNTY PARKS 


Hudson River Shore—Kingsland Point (85 acres) 
at North Tarrytown; Croton Point (504 acres) 
near Harmon; Crugers (251 acres) 4 miles south of 
Peekskill. 

Long Island Sound Shore—Glen Island (105 
acres) off New Rochelle, connected with the main- 
land; Pliayland—Rye Beach (273 acres), all-year 
resort. / Playland is hte largest recreational center 
in the Westchester County Park System. In addition 
to a splendid salt-water beach and fresh-water 
swimming pool, boardwalk and picnic groves, it is 
one of the world’s most modern amusement parks. 
game rooms, Playland is an all-year resort. 

‘Inland Parks—Tibbetts Brook (161 acres) at 
Yonkers, north of Van Cortlandt Park; V. Everit 
Macy (202 acres) at Ardsley, encompassing Wood- 
lands Lake; Silver Lake (161 acres) at White 
Plains; Blue Mountain Reservation (1,586 acres) 
in the southern part of. Peekskill; Poundridge 
Reservation (4,100 acres) forest lands; Mohansic 
(1,100 acres) includes Mohansic Lake on Bronx 
Parkway Extension; Willsons Woods (23 acres) at 
. Mt. Vernon, adjoins Hutchinson River Parkway. 

The Saw Mill River Parkway runs from Van 

Cortlandt Park to Chappaqua. The Cross County 


Parkway connects the Saw Mill River Parkway, | 


¥ onkers, with the Hutchinson River Parkway, 
ew Rochelle. The Hutchinson River Parkway ex- 
tends from the New York City line in Pelham Bay 
Park to the Connecticut line, where it connects 
with the Merritt Parkway, which extends east. 


LONG ISLAND STATE PARKS 


Valley Stream (1U7 acres), 18 miles from N, Y 
' from Southern State Parkway to Merrick Road, | 

Hempstead Lake (903 acres), 21 miles from N. Y., 
or. Southern State Parkway. 

Jones Beach (2,413 acres), 40 miles from N, Y. 
This park is reached by the Grand Central and 
Northern State Parkways, the Southern State High- 

_ Way, Sunrise Highway, or Merrick Road to either 
the Meadowbrook State Parkway or the Wantagh 
‘State Parkway. Jones Beach State Park may also 
be reached from Long Beach by the Loop Cause- 
way and the Meadowbrook Parkway; and via the 
Long Island Railroad with\bus connections. Jones 
Beach has over 2 miles of ocean bathing beach, a 
_ stillwater bathing area in Zachs Bay, a salt water 

| 


i 


New York State—Parks, Campsites _ 
New York State Parks with Campsites 


Source: Division of Parks, New York State Conservation Department | 


ing at Ross Camp j, 


} a 
diving, swimming and wading pool in the Wea 
Bathhouse, 2 marine stadium, restaurants, cafd 
terias, games areas, marine boardwalk, and othe 
facilities. ie “at 

Bethpage (1,390 acres), 37 miles from N. ¥y 
north of Farmingdale. 


golf courses and a clubhouse are available. e 
are picnic groves, over ten miles of bridle path 
and pedestrian trails, a stable where well-traine 
saddle horses may be hired, and a polo field whee) 
games may be witnessed every Sunday afternoag 
during the polo season. 4 
Fire Island (800 acres) 53 miles from_N. ¥., fe 
Babylon. uy y 
ont Lake (347 acres), 42 miles from N. % 
Heckscher (1,518 acres) 50 miles from N. Y., o¢ 
Great South Bay; south of E, Islip. | 
A gift to the State of 200 acres of Westbroo! 
country estate of the late W. Bayard Cutting & 
Great River, L. I., for use as a public arborett 
was announced in 1936 by the Long Island Par 
Commission. The tract contains a fine collectiog 
of evergreens and is noted for its landscaping. — 
Sunken Meadow (520 acres), 45 miles from N. ¥ 
near Kings Park; on Long Island Sound. se 
Wildwood (395 acres), 73 miles from N. Y., 
Long Island Sound: ¢ 
Montauk Point (158 acres), 132 miles from N. ¥ 
on the ocean. i 
Hither Hills (1,755 acres), 122 miles from N. ¥f 
on the ocean, west of Montauk. < 
Orient Beach (342 acres), 108 miles from N. ¥@ 
on Gardiners Bay. a 


CATSKILL MOUNTAIN REGION = 


of the park along the northeast and easterly par 
The Catskiil section is reached by rail on the Ne= 
York Central to Rhinecliff, thence by. ferry 
Rondout, the terminus of the CatskiN Mountais 
branch of the New York Central railroad; and bo 
the New York, Ontario and Western railroad. N 
charge is made in the preserve for the use 
campsites or facilities. The chief campsites are: — 
Beaver Kill—turn north from State Highway 
route 17, two miles west of Livingston Manor. Th 
campsite is about five miles from this point ove 
hard surfaced roads. i a 
Woodland Valley—turn south from State High 
way, route 28,' one mile. west of Phoenicia.’ Fiv 
miles run on good macadam to campsite. | 
Devil$ Tombstone—turn north from Stati 
Highway, route 28, at Phoenicia. or south’ from 
State Highway, route 23-A, two,-miles east ‘or 
Hunter. The campsite is at the southerly entrane 
to the Stony Clove, a narrow defile between Hun 
and Plateau mountains, through which the high: 
way passes. ; q 
North Lake—turn north frem State Highw: 
route 23-A, at Haines Falls. There follows a driv« 
of three miles. es 


UP STATE PARKS ere: | 


Taconic, at Copake Falls>(6,000 acres) and Rude 
Pond at Millerton (200 acres), 90 miles from ea 
Lake Taghkanic (750 acres), 115 miles from N; ¥ 
Clarence Fahnestock Memorial (3,400 acres), ‘i 
miles from Cold Spring; Margaret Lewis Norrie 
(323 acres) on Hudson River, 9 miles north o: 
Se ee . 
0 e (66 acres) at Millwood, N. Y. Hunter 
brook’ (14 acres), 5 miles east of Peekskill, N. ¥ 
Se ati ne COR eal 2 olny s. aes of Millwood 
Ree rmerly a nistere e e 
me ee pera , i: Westehewa 
ents, x 14 with floor, outside firepla 
table and benches accommodating six. Wall ant 
8 x 10, and accommodating four. Camp sites ar 
rented to those supplying their own ,equipm: 
Cottages accommodating as many ‘as from two 
eight persons. Application for. accommodati 
should be made in advance to the superintendent a 
Taconic park and the caretaker at the others. Th 
Taconic park State Parkway is now extended 1 
include the Bronx River Parkway extension, nor 
of the Kensico Reservoir (formerly under the juri; 
diction of the Westchester County Park Co 
© 


sion). 

Selkirk Shores, on Lake Ontario, 4 miles W. 
Pulaski; Green Lakes, 10 miles E. of syrae 
-Chenango Valley, on Chenango River, 12 miles 
of Binghamton; Gilbert Lake, 12 miles N. W. 
Oneonta; Chittenango Falls, 3 miles No of Ge 


§ 


an 
4; Clark Reservation, 2 miles S. E. of S: 

uttermilk Falis, (596 acres) 242 alles et 
jaca; Cayuga Lake (188 acres), 3 miles from 
naca Falls; Robert H. Treman State Park (832 
res), 5 miles S. W. of Ithaca; Fair Haven Beach 
6, acres), on Lake Ontario, 15 miles S. W. of 
wego; Fillmore Glen (856 acres), 1 mile S. of 
Wavia; Stony Brook (481 acres), 3 miles ©, of 
asyille; Taughannock Falls (540 acres); on 
a Lake, 8 miies N. of Ithaca; Watkins Glen 
0 acres), in, Village of that name; Newtown 
ttlefield Reservation (318 acres), 5 miles S. E. 


‘Elmira. . 
etcticorkh Park (5,966 acres), on upper Genesee 
yer, 50 miles S. of Rochester. 
milin Beach State Park, 28 miles from Roches- 
AiR acres). 
legany (56.947 acres), 70 miles from Buffalo, 

les from Jamestown, 10 miles from Bradford. 
Lake Erie (240 acres) 7 miles from Dunkirk: 
Lake (650 acres) near Cuba, N. Y. 

tate Reservation at Niagara, Whirlpool State 
wk (109 acres); Devil's Hole State Park (42 
res); Beaver Island State Park (722 acres), 
a Island; Buckhorn Island State Park (618 
es), Buckhorn Island. 
Thousand Islands State Parks, 12 in number be- 
yeen Sackets Harbor and Chippewa Bay. 
The Adirondack Forest Preserve with its 2,164,- 
9 acres, its mountains, streams and lakes, is 
ith a single exception, the largest ferest preserve 
)the United States. Camping is free in the Forest 
rye. The State has provided many public sites, 
marked by signs, but visitors should register 
th the rangers in charge. 
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New York State—-Parks, Campsites; Saratoga Spa 


"Phe chief campsites are: 

Lake George Battleground—route U. S. 9. about 
ge-fourth mile south of Lake George village at 
1 southerly end of Lake George. 

eee iniae Point—two miles north of Lake 
oon on Bolton road, State Highway. 


, Je Point—Two miles north of Pottersville on 
“I ; highway, route 9, on Schroon Lake. 

‘Sharp Bridge—Sixteen miles north of Schroon 
the Schroon River and U. S. highway. 


669 E: 


and te Champlain bridge, a distance of four miles. 

Wilmington Notch—Between the Ausable River 
and State Highway, route 86. Lake Placid is the 
nearest Village, 7 miles away. 

Poke-O-Moonshine—On U. S. 
between Elizabethtown and_ Keesville, 
ar? azath of the latter village. 
Jumberland Bay—Turn east off U. S, Highwa) 

9, just north of Plattsburg, on road to rk eZ ‘ 

Meadowbrook—On State, Highway) route 86, 4 
miles east of Saranac Lake. 

Meacham Lake—On State Highway No, 10, 
miles north of Lake Clear. 

Fish Creek Pond—On State Highway, route 10, 
between Saranac and Tupper Lake. 

Cranberry Lake—Turn from State highway 
route 3 at Cranberry Lake Village; 2 miles’ over 
dirt road to camp site. 

Lake Eaton—On the north shore of Lake Eaton, 
a@ quarter of a mile from State Highway, route 10. 
een to the camp is two miles west of Long ' 

ake. “a 

Golden Beach—On the easterly shore of Raquette 3 
Lake, close to State Highway, route 28, about 3 
miles north of Raquette Lake village. 

Sacandaga—On State Highway, route 30, and the . 
Sacandaga River, 4 miles south of Walls. 

Moffitt Beach—Turn north from State Highway, 
route 8, 2 miles west of Speculator. ; 

Poplar Point—On State Highway, route 8, on the ‘ 
westerly shore of Piseco Lake about two miles west hes 
of the hamlet of Piseco. ; ‘ 

Point Comfort—On Piseco Lake and State High- 
way, route 8 two miles west of the Poplar Point site. 

Caroga Lake—On easterly shore of Caroga Lake 
nine miles north of Gloversville on State Highway, ; 
route 29A. 

Lewey Lake—Midway between Speculator and ~ é 
Indian Lake village, reached by dirt road from 
Speculator and partly Macadam from Indian Lake, 
The road is part of State Highway, route 10. 

Pixleys \Falls—Six miles south of Boonville on / 
State Highway, route 46. ; 3 

Whetstone Gulf—Just off State Highway, route | 
12, six miles south of Lowville. 

Eighth Lake—At west end of Eighth Lake, five 
miles west of Raquette Lake village on State High~ 
way, route 28. 

Eel Weir—Five miles south of Ogdensburg, near 
State Highway, route 87. To reach site turn west 
from Route 87 about halfway between Ogdensburg 
and Heuvelton. 

John Boyd Thacher (944 acres) 15 miles from. 
Albany. Picnicking, scenic trails and winter sports. 


Highway, No. 9, 
about six 


éfeven 


’ 


t Ms 


the Conservation Department's program, 
of about 867 miles of fishing rights of trout 

‘ters located on 33 streams throughout the State 
s open to public fishing. 
Conservation Department exercises jurisdic- 
over the forest preserve and reforestation 
s and historic sites: the wild life including 
“and game: State ~parks; water power a d 
51 and Saratoga Springs Reservation. It eh- 
in the propagation of fish_and game and 
aising of trees. Through the Water Power and 
rol Commission, of which the Conservation 
sioner is Chairman. the use of the water 

ources is regulated. No municipality can change 
fs existing water supply or secure a hew_ one 
Hout permission from this Commission. Like- 
jt supervises all well drilling on Long Island. 
administrative control over State Parks is 

5 “by the State Council of Parks and 
mal Commissions, subject to approval, super- 

on and control by the Conservation Com- 


a revision of the 


“Saratoga Springs of 


the Saratoga~ Springs Authority was 


Legislative Act for the purpose 0 
from t 
complete 


atoga Spa. This Authority, 


in existence until 


: S 
continue: Soft 


d by it are pai 
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. Sara Ss an institu 
ment oe chronie diseases. 


Jism and obesity 
e 
from any organ 


The Saratoga Spa | 
Source: “An Official 


law in 1937 the Saratoga 


mmission acts as head of the Division 
oe a the Conservation Depart- 


he Reconstruction Finance 
the present development 
whose 


‘are the members of the Saratoga ge 


tion for the 
with specialized 
circulatory conditions, 

, neuritis, gastro- 
d for those who are | parks for the free use of cure patients,.and of if 
ic disorder but. have y= eer 


l 

The State Forest Preserye. established in 1885, 
consdsts of a total.of (Sept. 30, 1943) 2,404,497,.88 
acres, of which 2,172,074.92 are in the Adirondack 
Preserve ‘and 232,422.96 in the Catskill Preserve. 
The Preserve represents an actual investment by a 
the State of approximately $15,000,000 to $20,000,- che 
000. In addition to guarding the State forests from ~ 
fire and disease the Department maintains thirty 
free public camp sites in the Adirondack and Cats-. 
kill regions and maintains also trails and overnight 
shelters. Reforestation activities, up to Jan.'1, 
1944, included the replanting of approximately 
346.000 acres of idle land to forest trees as part of 
a 15-year program for the acquisition and replant- 
ing of one million acres. All reforestation areas vi 
have-been made public hunting grounds. Two 
forest tree nurseries are maintained with an an- 
nual output of approximately 25,000,000 trees. 
Trees are sold to private land owners and given 
to municipalities and State institutions. The total 
number of forest trees planted on both State and 
private lands, as of Jan. 1, 1943, was 632,829;000. 2 


“ 


of the Institution 


been under unusual physical or nervous strain. 
The Spa is situated on the Saratoga Springs <a 
Reservation, which embraces more than two square j 
miles and its acquisition was begun by the State 
in 1910 for the safeguarding of the medicinal 
springs for which this rezion has been famous 
since 1773. These are the only naturally carbonated 
waters found in the United States east of the- 
ky Mountains. . 
Ratcluded in the facilities of the Saratoga Spa ey 
are 2 bath houses for administering natural min- 
eral water baths and other treatments; halls for / 
arinking the mineral waters; a bottling plant; a 
research department; 2 recreation centre for the. 
therapeutic use of sports, with a swimming pool, 
golf course, and tennis courts; and 1300 acres of 


public in general, 
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New York State—Agriculture; Farms, Crops 
Agriculture in New York State 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census Ls 
Land Improved |Val. of Farm| Value of (Val. of Farm; Value of 


i Land Land and Farm Impl. and all Farm 
(Seton Ble al garg Farms in Farms Building | Live Stock Machinery 


ber Acres Acres Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars _ 

N 70.621 19,119,084] 12,408,964] 554,546,642) 73,570,499 22,084,926 oe 
196/990| 20/9747958| 14,358,403] $03,343,593] 103,856,296 29; 166,695 936,366.58 
16/253] 22'190,810| 15,627,206|1,018,286,213] 140,706,169 36,798,170 1,198,790,5 2 
41,058 23.780,754| 17,717,862|1,056,176,741| 117,868,283 42,592,741 |1,216,637,76 
2967223| 21,961,562| 16,389,380| 968,127,286) 124,523,965 46, 659,465|1,139,310,7 
296'720| 2276487109] 15,599,986| 888,134,180] 125,583,715 56,006,000 1,069,723,89 
219,507| 22,090,307] 14;844.03011,184.748.829] 1ES000.888) 68 55-7 55|1 9081485. 201 
27303] 13,158,781|1,425,061, 54, 866, ,908,483, 

138758 2 eee one 2 ee /1367,125,391| 170,419,127| 169,385,252|1,706,929,77) 
159,806| 17,979,633] .. “11°315'904,741| 222,250,942| 173,606,369|1,711,762,052 
177,025| 18,685,741 


vinta tie 1g 9d5 391,981) 2s os acer |-eslnniee eles ulteaies 
153/238| 17,170/337| 10,236,846! 947,073,893!.......---- 138,341,9351.......- 


Value of 
Farms | All Lands | Land and County 
in Farms Buildings 


Farms | All Lands | Land and | 
in Farms Buiidings_ 


Acres Dollars 


No. r 
2,177 206,036 13,507,794. || Onondaga... . 4,490 373,263 26,182,522 
018 442,088 10,851,864 ||Ontario...... ,093 19,019 17,604,36 
30 144 "588,600 ||Orange.....- .513 2997865 | 33,419,152 
erste 1 8,238 
RS acta 426 
Chemung..., 1,508 \ ¢ 560,005 ||/Queens...... 
Chenango.... 976, 3 
Clinton...... 
Columbisa.... 
8 248,140 9,419, 6 
738 642,290 19,780,379 ||Saratoga..... 2,591 247,091 11,118, 
1,958 306,865 30,601,814 ||Schenectady.. 80, 5,294, 
6,171 442,312 39,720,999 {|Schoharie.... 2,453 307,786 11, - i 
3 212,883 902,525 ||Schuyler..... 1,126 121,594 3,874,13 
2,761 337,811 10,769,852 ||Seneca....... 1,413 162,709 7,347,36' 
1,323 119,213 5,091,316 ||Steuben...... 4,513 64,0 17,440, 57. 
2,487 263, 16,342,082 ||Suffolk....... 2,3 119,016 48,772,1 
1,653 209,877 10,312,328 || Sullivan: 2,778 254,304 19,741,01 
2 32,912 1,299,714 || Tioga. 2,127 252,222 7,880,35 
2,316 292,786 12,083,770 || Tompkins 196 215,131 8,960,557 
4,205 642,006 21,388,148 ||Tister.... 3,286 280,148 .330,000 
39 229 944,665 MITC se 1,096 119,714 .656,765 — 
2,126 339,848 11,348,797 || Washington. . 2,93: 410,391 654,986 
2,155 329,897 14,789,344 || Wayne...\.... 4,334 327,021 22,462,841 _ 
2,752 318,159 13,899,227 || Westchester. . 518 44,255 25,031,547, 
4,129 307,285 32,036,467 || Wyoming 2,616 333,609 13,108,426 _ 
1,813 209,521 10,710,806 || ¥ates........ 1,548 177,516 8,603,866 _ 
636 26,543 36,919,567 |= «I —_—— — 
‘ g 3.871 274,687 | .25,509.165 Total..... - 153,238 | 17,170,337 | 947,073,892 _ 
Oneida....... 4,706 512,384 23,880,011 . kal 


- Of the 153,238 farms in the State in 1940 abandoned or idle farms numbered.7,482 none of whi ch 
was in Bronx, Kings or New York Counties. There were 2 in Queens and 6 in ichmond, Counties. . 
Tm 1930 there were in the State 1,125 abandoned or idle farms; in 1933 there were 269. 
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Chief Food Crops in New York State (ae 


Source: State Department of Agriculture and Markets 


Corn Wheat i Oats Hay (Tame) White Potatoes 
Y 2 | 8 2\'2 2 z ' 
earls os jes |exglos|leos lo ezles gloz| e3 g 
22) $2 |S2 |82/23|Ss | $2) Ss | S2 | 28/83) Se | 88) 83 
* J 5 ] J ) S 
Pes fet Veoh a<(on|so0 | ac) om | 26] aetaen} sa] as oa 
1920. .| 753/30,120/28,012| 454|9,387|17,272 | 1,058/37,030/26,291 | 4,903 /5,293/124,915 317/39,625 
1925. .| 657|23,652/21,523| 308}5,706) 8,958 | 1,008|34,272|17,479 |4,717|5,440 79,424| 251 22/339 
1930. .| 560/16,800|12,768| 224/4,022| 3,338 |‘ 872/33,136]14,580|3,962/4,579) 65,938) 212 24,804 
1935..| 734/24,956|20,713| 282/6,441| 5,282] 861/25,830|10,074 | 4,047|5,573) 46,256 249/26,643 
193 640 22,221 28115,728| 6,186] 852\18,744/10,309 | 4,004|4,262) 49,865| 214/25,680 
1937..| 672|23,856/16,938| 345/8,258| 8,175) 767/19, 437 |3,962|5,743) 47,093] 220)28,600 
193! 85/25,345/15,714| 302/7,523| 4,890] 798/26,334! 9,217 |3,873/5,580) 40,176) 209)26,752 
1939 690|24,150|16,905) 27516,659| 5,460) 798)/25,137/10,558 | 3,773|4,537| 53,537] 199/26,069 
1940. .| 683/21,173/16,091} 312/8,082| 6,304] 83 i 2, 3,808|5,643! 47,401 199|28,457 
| 1941..| 676/27,040/24,606| 296 6,646 6.978 | 855/25,650|13,594/3,850|4.317| 60,870) 187/27,676 
| 1942. .| 690/27,600/28,704| 281]/7,559) 9,144] 880|33,440/19,395 |3,836]5,920] 58,016] 13) ‘ 
1943. .| 649|22,715|29,075| 252|4,528| 7,244| 572) 9,724| 8.36313,953/6,185| 78,550 | 209/29,678 


Barley Rye Buckwheat Barley Rye Buckwheat | 


Ba 2, 2 2| g 2 2 2 2 z 
¥F- log of a oe LE o 3 || (xr. © a o o i 
at) ei |e: el £5 2 8] 25 |82 |)""ee a2| £2 (e823 | eee ga] & 


cl 


1986/151)2,718!2,337| 18] 306! 272 | 112/2,016/1,774 681,944) 23 | 414) 232'133/2,19411,14 
3 2 , 


1940} 13113,6 
1937 (133|3,059(1'866} 27| 486| 394 | 144/9'448|1°591 || 1941/117/2,925|1,989| 17 | 289! 205! 9 
1938]. 16) U,997| 18, 324) 178 | 161/2/496) 1,298 1942 110!3,300|2,706| b3 407 | 313 ioe 2357(200 
1939114613;796/2'050| 201 342. 209] 134(1/970I 1/241 || 1943 10011,680 1.9641 15 | 240! 278 177 3274 4095 


Other 1943 crops—tobacco (795,000 lbs.—$159,000); apples, commercial (12,250,000 bu.—$30 ) 
peaches (95,000 bu.—$489,000); pears (528,000 bu.—$1,426,000); grapes (36,000 {ons $5.168 000); “the 
ries Seer pd tons—$2,167,000): maple syrup (839,000 gal.—$2,433,000); strawberries (312,000 24 
beige 2,496,000); tomatoes (2,070,000 bu.—-$2,691,000): onions (2,268,000 bags (100-Ibs,)—$8, 165 00 
oo = Sus tence crates—$6,554,000); cauliflower (1,865,000 crates—$4,941,000); cabbage (244,600 tone- 
$8,231,000); snap beans (1,833,000 bu.—-$3,666,000); sweet corn (121,200,000 wars—$2,650,000). ee 


. 
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Neu York State—Manufattures, by Years and Industries 671 
Manufactures in New York State, 1849-1939 


Sonrce:. United States Bureau of the Census 


Oo. No. Wage morse Wace in Cost ot 
stab. Earners- Power the Year Materials | - Femtucts Capital 
r Dollars Dollars Dollars be 4 
33.553 199.349 mae re 49,131,000] 134,655,674] 237,597,249 99.904 405 
32.624 30,112 = 65,446.759| 214.813.061| 378,870,939] 1721895.652 
$6.2¢ 6 351.800 334,363] 142.466,758] 452.065.452| 785,194.651| 366,994,320. ° 
21739 531.533 454,143] 198,634,029) 679,612.545/1,080.696,596] 514,246,575 
752,066 776,820| 370.380.559|_ 871264.085/1.711.577,671/1,130,161.195 
849,056 1.181.369] 408,855.652!1.143.791.776/2.175.726.900 11651.210,220 


The figures for the above years include date for “hand i >? 
Ecce: Soe terairines cationee, and and neighborhood industries,’ such as black- 
The figures for the years in the table below exclude such items, taking in only the larger plants. 


5 Dollars Dollars Dollars 
35,957 726,909 1,099,931 937,323, 585|14018,377, 186 1,871. 30,872|1,528.5.2, 051 
1,003,981 1 a 662] 557,230,839 1,856,904,342/3/369,490, 192 2.779.498.8314 


44,935 .997, 

49,330| —-1,228.130| 2,926,963] 1,458, 206.804| 4.943,213,919 8,867,004 ; 

39,273| —1,104,335)............ 1/648.379-433|4.935,505,313 D8OS TOS TORO ee 
34,514 BOF Bosisn. . Sowa 1,163,806,520|3,783,904,755 7,134,400, 147 


; 7 a 
-* CHIEF MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN N. Y¥. STATE IN 1939 
A Wage 
54 { earners 
i Industry (ayerage Wages ‘Value of 
for <i Products 
year 


957.854 | $1.163.785.198 $7,134,400,147 
: ; 4 


7,312, 
46,249,243 
3,782,706 


he sugar refining............ eeees 


pet and rugs, wool and mats. 
pi not elsewhere classified 


ootwear (except rubber)........-.---- 0-2 ese ener eres 
Coats and other fur garments........-...--+-2-+--ee- 
al commercial (job printing 

ed outerwear and underwear 


159,456, 
198,255,609 
51,964,567 © 
ed feeds ( ,881,744 
n’s and misses’ d 368,150,488 - 
of the United States which have altogether more than one-half 
facturing plants are located in the State of New York, according 


i Newark-Jersey City; (2) Buffalo, covering Erie 
res o ter, covering Monroe County; (4) Albany-Schenectady-Troy, covering 
bany: z ‘counties. ‘ 
eaten ranks first in power concentration with prime movers, totaling over 1,400,000 horse- 
©, Detroit is next, and the New York City-Newark-Jersey City area is third. 
3 ' MANUFACTURES IN CHIEF CITIES, NEW YORK STATE, 1939, 1929 


- Wage -| Wages | Value of 
Year| Earners | In Year | Products 


Wage Wages | Value of 
Year ierwecd in Year | Products City 


reer i Falls| 1939 Ay e368 57 ee Hecate 
425 ||Niagara Fal y ; 219 
1929 33'600 ats 1929} 13/211 | 19,370 | 131,207. 
fd aa “516 |\Rochester...| 1939] 47,908 | 66,683 | 314,932: 
‘thing 1939 igeot 11948 51656 1929] 58°448 | 82/416 | 380,701 
8.714 | 44,074 ||Rome.....-. 1939| 4,665 6,007 | 39,268 
amton.| 1939| S:bo4 | 10,733 | 53,052 joo9| 5762 | 7.223 | 57,033 
617 |(Syracuse....| 1939 18,199 | 22,033 | 104,485 = 
i) 1939 bases 130.378 730,301 1929| 26,486 | 39,152 | 181,798 
| | ened — 
(598 |\Troy....---- 1939| 8,174 7,929 | 38,380 
---| 19331 3.700 S710 31378 1929| 11.272 | 11.272 | 44,418 - 
Set ae 1939) 11,552 | 11,432 | 58,280 
, 8 Ce cninlaa 68 ; 230 
ame 1929]. pogo 13.788 33500 ay 1929}, 13,195 |» 14,320 65,187 
im ; ‘ 8,68 10,824 | 50,992 
1939, 4.200: : ; aie [ognere Sas 1339 13,12 17.284 .|. 113.537 


: ““}-1929! 3,987_ 5.811. 3 


‘Insured Employment in New York State. ahi 
one ; : tn New }Schenectary and Troy. 144,965; Utica, Rome, Herki- 
Bent: tn. ay aged: Buffalo 328,- | mer,. Little Falls, 80,506; Binghamton, 58,9855" 
“130; Syracuse, 86,138; Albany,, Plmira,, LFS. 6 sess yee 


rea 


‘ , ; : | ua 


a 


sales totaled $418,314,000; eating places took in $456,707,000. 


‘more than 


ay age aN 


e72 Net) Yorle-Wholdiale nd’ Real trode Ql) om 


Wholesale Trade—New York State, 1939 . é | 

Source: United States Bureai of the Census eee bes Hl 

- = Em- Pay in Sarr : Em- |. Paylin, 
Year | Estab. Sales ployees Year Year | Estab. Sales |ployees Xearg 
( | Dollars State | No. Dollars No. | Dotlars 
ea aa a a rest ollars |) 958...| 26,915|10,796,261,000) 241,465 ey | 


br 


1939+. .| 30,389|14,608,479,000) 292,807 632,525,000 1929. _| 25,202|17,143,753,000| 274,699|684,265,0 


N. ¥. State data for 1935 exclude personnel and payroll of 169 commission bulk stations. Also, 
adjustments have been made in the 1935 figures for comparison purposes. 
Service and limited—function wholesalers, with their total net sales in 1939 included dry god 
$836,316,000: groceries, $709,656,000; farm products, $508,390,000;\ farm products (raw materis 
$333,031,000; clothing and furnishings, $375,670,000. 

Sales at wholesale made by agents and brokers in 1939 totaled $4,148,497,000. 


RETAIL TRADE IN NEW YORK STATE IN 1939 AND 1929 


ai 

Source: United States Bureau of the Census y 

: Propri- = 
Year. Population Stores Sales etors Empl'yes| Pay Roll 
1939... 13,479.142 | 209,425 | $5.578.159.000 191,259 | 567.150 $660,093, fe 
1929-> 12,588,066 | 183,615 6,968,931,000 | 169,129 | 562,797 773,333,000 


; mn retail trade, sales by department stores in 1939 amounted to $462,019,000; motor-vehicle dealaay 


4d 
; ei 


CITIES OF MORE THAN 25,000 Hy 
In the following table their current sales are compared with those shown in previous censuses, oh 
1929 figures for cities except New York and Buffalo include data for repair garages, which Wet 


classified as retailers in those years, but are now included in the Service Census. rif 
i Sales Sales Sales 
City _—_+____—__-—||_ City —_—__—_—_———_ |}. Gity ; 
1939 1929 1939 1929 1939 
$1,000 $1,000 ‘ $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 > 

Tot., state| 5,578,159} 6,968,931)|Utica....... 45,192 56,978 || Poughk’ psie. 28,283 31 

Tot., 23 . Schenectady 44,789 60,419 || White Plains 38,644 

cities..... 4,336,482] 5,650,973||Binghamton 42,471 52,329)|Auburn..... 17,156 
New York..| 3,192,594] 4,225,513 ||Niagara F’lls 35,521 38,402||Rome..... H 11,967 . 14, 
Buffalo..... 250,311| 337,429)\|Troy......- 34,065 45,830 || Watertown.. 18,887 4 
Rochester... 169,967 206,492 ||Mt. Vernon. 36,861 38,268|| Amsterdam. 14,644) 17 
Syracuse.... 106,030] 136,592)|N. Rochelle. | | 33,486 37,863||Newburgb. - 20,331 
Yonkers.... §5,232 60,834 )}\/Elmira...... 26,890 31,260|| Kingston... 16,323 
Albany..... \75,819 102,257 '|Jamestown.. 21,019 30,423 i 


OCCUPATIONS OF EMPLOYED WORKERS, 1940; NEW YORK STATE, NEW 


“ N, Y.,| N.Y. 
; Occupation State City Occupation 
a a= | ea ch EEA ESTA A LTS aL 
Males.:..--..0---++es eres: 3,521,163|1,964,346||Farm laborers (wage workers) 
‘Pro. and semipro. workers. and farm foremen..........- 
Professional Workers: 268,511} 156,939||Farm laborers.(unpaid family 
NERCUME: cnsiac vice esac : 1,716 1,546 WOTKErs) |. Sa oe oa ee ee 
ArchitectS......----. 4 3,401 1,926 Laborers, exc. farm & mine. 
_ Artists “ 9,204 7,010|| Occupation not reported, .. 
Authors, editors, and reporters. . 10,747 7,483 Females.......... Wise af Liee 
Chemists, assayers & metall'gists 7,365) ‘3,277 Pro. & semipro. workers.... 
Clergymen....-..- 22+ esses eee 11,188 4,490 Professional workers: 
College pres., prof. & instructors. 5,685 2,710) |ActPessests 0 plas se dees ict 
MOPTIGIS(S c aieidie ss tien jowrs ore e's es >. 9,923 6,316||Artists and art teachers........ 
Civil engineers........-.++---> 10,281 5,046||Authors, editors, and reporters. - 
Bleotrical engineers..........-- ook 3,777||College pres,, prof., & instructors, 
Mechanical engineers,........- 11,162 4,974||Dentists, phar’s, ost’s, veteri’ans 
Lawyers and judges........... 33,492 22,658||Lawyers and judgeS............ 
pyarieens and music teachers... 14,138 10,4291 Librarians... 06 occ scmida Bialele 
harmacistS........... Gintaw sels 10,810 7,195||Musicians and music teachers... 
Physicians and surgeons....... ve 24,607 15,832||Physicians and surgeons.......+ 
Social and welfare workers... .. 5,705 3,360)|Social and welfare workers.....- 
Teachers (n.e.c.) (inc, Co. agents) 23,232 11,362||Teachers (n.e.c.) (ine. Co. agents) 
Trained nurses &. student nurses ’ 964||Trained nurses & student nurses. 
Veterinarians......... job pniee * 734 140}|Dancers, showmen, ad athletes, 
Semiprofessional workers: Designers and drai 3 aa 
Dancers, showmen, and athletes, 4,041 2,121)| Farmers & farm managers... 
Designers and draftsmen.....-. 14,984) _ _8,791|) Proprietors, managers an 
Farmers and) farm ' officials, except farm. ... 
PMG IRACCLSL CT ois. s-y wie 6 os 116,501 519|| Clerical, sales, and dinered 3 iy 
Proprietors, Méts., & PWOLKELS : 25 Vigan so carte epee 488,84 ’ 
. Officials, Except Farm,, 440,873] .259,075|| Operative, kindred workers ¥ 3091724] < | 
Clerical, sales, and { Domestic service workers.,'.| 211,89: 
\, kindred workers......... 666,897| 446,199||, Service workers, except Do-| 
raftsmen, foremen, and 5 poche and protective,....} 151,482 
kindred workers......... 590,280] 319,308}|| Farm laborers & foremen. . 7538 
Operatives and kindred ree Farm laborers (wage workers ‘ 
pomenel sccice woskaes | REG) 858) mate MBGGS ini ta 
ers... M i ™. 
| Protective service workers . 95,857 58,442 cere ot 4 ak? 7 
964 


“Farmilaborers and foremen.| 80,324 


Sate e rene wee see 


Laborers, exc. farm & mine 


Female employed workers,.New York State, 1,453,355; New Yo “¢ nx. 149'8 

Brooklyn, 290,306; Manhattan, 290,525; Queens, 137,015; Riimona 14.6633. ad sey ee wae 

f Pisutes for male. and female employed workers are for the week of March 24-30, 1940. | . ee 

According to Miss Kate Papert, director of the Division of Women of the Sta abo! BY spartmeé 
13G,300, working papers were issued bythe State to boys and po oe es Ee : 


her daar in f tories and fields in. 1941, as ‘compared with 70,700 such cortashentes cin? 


‘ 


overnor—Thomas E. 


Comptroller—Frank C. Moore, Rep., Kenmore. 


_Th 
Bovernor, the President of the Senate, 
engthened to four years after Lec. 31, 19 
<i ADMINISTRATIVE DEPARTMENTS 
(Thomas E. Dewey); Audit and 
jontrol (Frank C. Moore); Taxation” and Fi 
lance ollin Browne—$12,000); Law (Na- 
haniel L. Goldstein); State—Thomas J. Curran— 
12,000); Public Works (Charles H. Sells—$12,000); 
jonservation (John A. White—$12,000); Agricul- 
ure and Markets (C. Chester Du Mond—$12,000); 
aabor (Edward  Corsi—$12,000); | Education 
George D. Stoddard—$15,000); Health (br. Ed- 
yatd S. Godfrey, Jr.—$12,000); Mental Hygiene 
Dr. Frederick MacCurdy—$12,000); Social Welfare 
Robert T. Lansdale—$12,000); Correction (John A. 
syons—$12,000); Public Service (Milo R. Maltbie— 
$15,000); Banking (Elliott V. Bell—$12,000); Insur- 
mice (Robert E. Dineen—$12,000); Civil Service (J. 
ward Conway—$12,000); Commerce (Martin: P.» 
therwood—$12,000). 
| Budget (John E. Burton—$12,000); Military and 
Naval Affairs, which includes The New York 
ward (Brig. Gen. Ames T. . Brown—$8,500); 
‘ational Guard (Federaliy recognized as one of the 
ponents of the Army of the United States, was 
dered to active duty by tbe President.) Stand- 
ards and Purchase (Richard S. Persons—$10,000); 
te Police (Capt. John A. Gaffney, Acting Supt.— 
,000); Parole (Frederick A. Moran—$12,000); Al- 
lic Beverage Control (John F. O’Connell—$12,- 
000); Housing (Herman T. Stichman—$12,000); 
Athletics (Chairman of 3-man_Commission re- 
es $7,500): Motor/Vehicles (Clifford J. Fletch- 
Racing Commission (Herbert Bayard Swope); 
ness Racing Commission ,(Elbridge T. Gerry); 
fruction (Thomas F. Farrell, Chief Engineer, 
mt in military service; Acting Chief, H. O. 
ermerhorn); Operation and Maintenance (V. 
Ostrander, Superintendent); State Council of 
irks (Robert Moses); Probation (Edward J. 
Director); Power Authority (James C. 
ht, Chairman of Trustees; no salary, '-but 
stees are allowed $75 per day when traveling or 
ndering services, the individual amount not to 
eed $7,500 yearly). : 


State Judiciary 


4 
3 

Executive 
jon: 


nd other expenses. 

elected for terms of 14 
til December 31 of the 
70, the constitutional 


ges and Justices are 
. They may serve un 
in which they become 


York City 
Loughran, 


3; John e 
ir Wasservogel ( 


erg (1953) 

, Bronx : ; 
Walter (1953); Felix Ss) I 
0 Callah 


TMD aiiter, (1958) 
Julius Miller. is 
( j James B. M. McNa 
1958). 

st Po ctedertt (consisting 
ict)—(year given—term in Ap- 
~ expires December I pal rae 
Presiding Justice (1948);, Alfred 


1955); 


New York State—Chief Offcials 


New York State Government 


ie aes Nov. 3, 1942. Terms spare Dec. 31, 1946) may pon 
wey, p:, New Yor ity. -000 and Executi 5 
Lieutenant Governor—Joe R. Hanley, Rep., Perry. nS ge a 
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$10,000. 


$12,900. 

Attorney General—Nathaniel L. Goldstein, Rep., Brooklyn, $12,000. 

© order of succession in the event of the death or. resignation of the governor is Lieutenant 
the Speaker of the Ab 


sembly. The term of governor was 


H. Townley (1946); Edward J. Glennon, Bronx 
(1947); Irwin Untermyer (1948); Edward S. Dore 
(1945): Albert Cohn (1948); Joseph M.' Callahan, 
Bronx (1947¥, b2 

Effective Jan. 1, 1945, pursuant to Chapt. 617, 
Laws of 1944, the Second Judicial District consists 
of 27 Justices; the five Justices resiaent of Nas- 
sau and Suffolk counties at the time each com~- 
menced his last term of office, are consjdered 
Justices of the Tenth Judicial District+those 
Justices indicated by * in the following group: 

Second District (Counties of Kings, Queens, 
Richmond, Nassau and Suffolk; residence, Brooklyn 
uniess otherwise indicated)—George E. 
(1945); *Thomas J. Cuff, Garden City (1945); 
Frank F, Adel, Kew Gardens\ (1945); James 
T. Hallinan, Flushing (1945); Charles C, Lockwood 
(1945); John H. McCooey, Jr. (1945); Alfred ¥. 
Norton, Stapleton (1945); Meier Steinbrink (1945); 
Henry _G. Wenzel, Jr., Richmond Hill (1945); Wil- 
liam R. Wilson (1946); Peter P. Smith (1946); 
William F. Hagarty (1947); Edwin L. Garvin 
(1347); John MacCrate (1948); Thomas C, Kadien, 
Jr.. Astoria (1948); *Francis G. Hooley, Rock- 
ville Centre (1949); Harry E. Lewis (1948): Peter 
M. Daly, Astoria (1950); William B. Carswell 
(1950); Algernon I. Nova (1951); Charles. W. 
Froessel, Jamaica (1951); *Perey D..Stoddart, 
Oyster Bay (1951); *Isaae’R. Swezey, Huntington 
; Joseph Fennelly (1952); Frank E. Jo 
son (1952); John B. Johnston (1952); 
M. Kleinfeld (1955); E. Evan Rubénstein (1956)> 
Michael F. Walsh (1956); *Coriland A. Johnson, 
Cedarhurst (1956); Charles S. Colden, Whitestone 
(#856); Henry L. Ughetta (1956); E. Ivan Ruben= 
Stein (1956). 

Appellate Division, Second Department (consist- 


| ing of 2nd and 9th Judicial Districts—(Year given 


—term in Appelate Division expires’ December 31st) 
—Frederick P. Close, Presiding Justice (1944); 
William F. Hagarty (1946); William B. Carswe 
(1946); John B. Johnston (1946); Frank F. Adel, 
Kew Gardens (1945); Harry E. Lewis 1947); Ray- 
mond E. Aldrich (1947). 7 } 
Third District (Counties of Albany, Columbia, 
Greene, Rensselaer, Schoharie, Sullivan. and 
Uister)—Gilbert V. Schenck, Albany (1946); 
Francis Bergan, Albany (1949); Harry E. Schirick, 
Kingston (1949); Pierce H. Russell, Troy (1948); 
William H. Murray, Troy (1953); Sydney F. Foster, 
Pacast (1956); Roscoe. V. Elsworth, Port Huron 
(1858). i 
Fourth District (Counties of Clinton, Essex, 
Franklin, . Fulton, Hamilton, Montgomery, St. 
Lawrence. Saratoga, Schenectady, 
Washington); John Alexander, Schenectady (1945); 
Elisworth C. Lawrence, Malone (1946); Edward J.” 
Hefiernan, Amsterdam (1952 
(1955); Daniel F. Imrie, 
drew W. Ryan, Plattsburgh (1957). ; 
Fifth District (Counties of Herkimer, Jefferson, 
Lewis, Oneida, Onondaga and Oswego)—Frank J. 
Cregg, Syracuse (1945); Abram Zoller, Little Falls 


(1947); William F, Dowling, Utica (1947); James - 


T. Cross, Rome (1949); Jesse E. Kingsley, Syra- 
cuse (1951); Francis D. McCurn, Syracuse (1952), 


Henry J. Kimball, Watertown (1952); D. Page 
Morehouse, Jr., Oswego (1952)); Clifford H, Searl, 
Syracuse $1953). iF : 
Sixth District (Counties of Broome, Chemung, 
Chenango, Cortland, Delaware, Madison, Otsego, — 
Schuyler, Tioga and Tompkins)—vacancy 1945); 
James P’ Hill, Norwich (1948); A. Lindsay O’Cori- 


Martin W. Deyo, Binghamton 


> 


) * 
Seventh District (Counties of Cayuga, Livings- ~ 
(1945); 


Catarau- 
: Rope 

ing; i A ffalo unless otherwise 
and Wyoming; residencé, Bufta Sele: 
1946); Frank 


(1947); 
ris (1947); George A. Larkin (1948); 

1950); Paul J. a 
am H. 
Lee L. Ottaway, 


i 


Brower — 


hn- 
Philip © 


Warren and. 


; O. Byron, Brewster | 
Glen Falis’(1955); An- © 


Coon, Cortland (1955); Walter 
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k ie 194 : Lee Parsons Davis, Nee 
ae rarer Hoye piard Nolan, Yonkers (1951) 


Ninth District (Counties of Dutchess, Or&nee, 

d Westchester)—Graham 4 1 
Witsenief Hockiand (1945): Mortimer B. Pater- | Frank “H. Coyne, Yorkers, (1957); Frederick 4 
son, Upper Nyack (1945); Raymond E. ‘Aldrich, | Close (1958). t 


ELECTED GOVERNORS OF NEW YORK STATE BEEN { 


a = 
Name Residence Elected ! Name Résidence, Elected 
pee = ae =a : ip a 
j i ,...ASuly. 9, 1777 || John A. Dix... .... New York City.|Nov. 5, 187% 
Tee et, ue Fete te ork Gity. Apu, 1795 || Samuei J. Tilden. ..|New York City... Nov. 3 1 
George Clinton... .. Ulster Co.....- ‘April, 1801 || Lucius Robinson... ..|Hlmira......... ov. 7, 18 
Morgan Lewis..... . Dutchess Co... .|April, 1804 || Alonzo B. Cornel: New York City.|Nov- 7 ioe 
Daviel D> Tompkins|Richmond Co,..|April, 1807 || Grover Cleveland alOLizmiee ane Nov. 7, 1a 
John Tayler Albany........|March, 1817 )|' avid B. Hill... WimMira?. ied Mohs Jan. a 
~ De Witt Clinton... .|New York City. 1817 || Roswell P. Flower. .|New York City. |Nov. 3, 
Joseph C Yates....|Schenectady....|Nov. 6, 1822 |) Levi P. Morton. .,.|Rhineciiff...... Nov. e i 
De Witt Clinton..<.|New York City .|Nov. 3>1824 || Frank S. Black.....|Troy........- .|Nov. ae ‘ 
i Nathaniel Pitcher...|Sandy Hill..... Feb. 11, 1828 || Theodore Roosevelt.|Oyster Bay....- Nov. 8, : 
Martin Van Buren.. _|Nov. 5. 1828 Benj. B. Odell Ir. aR Newburgh. ies Nov. & 19¢ 
m , 12, 182 Tal . Higgins. -|Olean.......... . #8, 1908 
Witham a eee a : “7, 1832 || Charles E. Hughes., |New York City.|Nov. 6, 190¥ 
/ William H. Seward.. 7, 1832 || Horace White...... Syracuses,,. fac. Oct. 6, et! 
Willlam C. Bouck Fe 8, 1844|| John A. Dix....... Thomson......- Nov./ 8, 1 
Silas: Wright......- 5, 1846 || William Sulzer. .... New York City.|Nov. 5, 191) 
John Young........ 3, 1848 || Martin H. Glynn...|Albany........ Oct. 17, 191 
Hamilton Fish...... 7, 1848 || Charles S. Whitman|New York City.|Nov. 3, 19) 
Washington Hunt... 5, 1850 || Alfred B. Smith. ...|New York City.|Nov.* 5, 191! 
i Horatio Seymour... 2’ 1852 || Nathan L. Miller. ..|Syracuse....... Nov. - 2, 198 
|” Myron’H. Clark... : 7, 1854 || Alfred B. Smith. ...|New York City.|Nov. 7, 198 
- John A, King AO 4’ 1856 || F. D. Roosevelt. ...\Hyde Park..... Nov. 6, 1923 
\ “Bdwin-D. Morgan... 2’ 1858 || Herbert H. Lehman .|New York City.|Nov.. 8, 19% 
\ Horatio Seymour. 2 4, 1862 |} Charles Poletti....- (see note below) 4 
Reuben E. Fenton. .|Frewsburgh....|Nov. 8, 1864|| Thomas E. Dewey. .|New York City.|Nov. 3,1 Hh 
John T. Hoffman...\|New York City.|Nov. 3, 1868 . 3 
The Constitution of 1777 did not specify the | President of the United States, and Hill, the Liew 
time when the Governor should enter on the duties | tenant-Governor, euveeetee ee Ae Governor, ami 
“of his office. Gov. Clinton was declared elected | W4% Came op cgetras oa | tern sore 
July 9, and qualified on July 30. On Feb. 13, 1787, 1910, Sto become a Justice of the Supreme Cou 
‘an act was passed for regulating elections, which | of the United States, and was succeeded as Gov 
proyided that the Governor and Lieutenant-| ernor by Lieutenant-Governor Horace White. ~ | 
Governor should enter on July 1 after their elec- Glynn (1913) was Lieutenant-Governor and be 
“ition. 'T’ Constitution of 1821 fixed their in- | came Governor Oct. 17, 1913, when Sulzer, whit 
auguration after 1823 for Jan. 1. was impeached, was removed from office. Sulzé 


‘Cleveland (1882)\resigned Jan. 6, 1885, to become ! died in 1941. 


Note—Governor Lehman resigned on Dec. 2, 1942, and the Lieutenant Governor, Charles Polet 
_thereby was Governor for 29 days. , 


University of the State of New York 


“aes ®egents of the University with year when terms | Education—George D.“Stoddard. | | ; 


expire: Deputy Commissioner—Lewis A. Wilson. 
: Chancellor; Thomas J. Mangan, Binghamton Associate Commmissioners—George M. Wiley an 
: (1955); Vice ‘Chancellor, William J. Wallin, Yon- | J. H. Miller. = * 


kers (1945); Christopher C. Mollenhausr, Brook- Counsel—Charles A. Brind, Jr. 
‘lyn (1947); John Lord O’Brian, Buffalo (1948); | Assistant Commissioners—J. Cayce Mor: 
, Susan Brandeis, N. Y. City (1949); Roland B.| y : 
‘ i é ermann Cooper, Lioyd L. Cheney, Arthur 
i Woodward, Rochester . (1950); William Leland Schmidt, Edwin R. Van Kleeck, Ir int A Gort hsd 
* “Thompson, Troy (1951); W. K. Macy, Islip (1953); Oakle ee ° CECE, ~ Gonke 
George H. Bond, Syracuse (1954); Owen D. Young, Sate Tibraniare Robert W. G. Vail : 
"BA Van Hornesville (1946); John P. Myers, Plattsburg, Direct f St ae ames “ ¥ al = G ‘He 
,  , (1952); Stanley Brady, New York, (1956). IEECLOP” 0} aE eum—C. » Gurne, | 
% President of the University and Commissioner of State Historian—Albert B. Corey. : 


= 


_—_———— 


ea hy PUBLIC SCHOOL STATISTICS, NEW YORK STATE OFFICIAL FIGURES 


Aa aah an a Ee RL ESTES 3 
< Daily |Teach-|Teach’rs| Total | Val. of Daily |Teach-|Teach’rs| Total | Val. ¢ 
: : Yr.{ Attend.| ers Wages |Expend.|Schools|| Yr. | Attend.| ers Wages |Expend.|Schoa 


i 4 ! $1,000 $1,000} $1,000 1,0) 

eat. 1910 |1,118,073| 41,999] 34,802 50.665| 183,017||1934 |2,014,439| 78,512} 185,461 | 315,188) 895, 
; 1915,|1,288,047| 47,881} 46,690 71,016} 202,717||1935 |2,006,795| 78,947) 186,800 . 

| ; +1920 }1,361,600) 54,165) 70,71 108,597| 273,981)||1936 |2,002, 80,159] 193,707 | 351,823} 922 

"4 1925 |1,651,126| 64,321| 134,323 | 283,506] 524,530/|1937 |1,998,909] 81,657| 197,217 |' 375,176) 953 
; _ 1926 |1,684,595| 66/434| 140,930 | 257,672] 577,396||1938 |1,985,214} 82,454) 209,023 91,976} 9 

‘ 1927 |1,726,772| 68,716) 148,870 | 294,312} 624,605|/1939 |1,960, 82,392} 202,296 | 393,841)1, 

f 1928 |1,768, 0,849} 162,183 | 324,406] 671,255||1940 |1,919,684 E 209,727 | 402, 1,0! 

U 1929 |1,801,530| 73,218] 176,147 | 376,071] 737,948||1941 |1,865,946} 80,254} 209,3' 380,912/1,G81 

930 75,511| 186,062-| 391,417| 805,645)|1942 |1,781,149} 77,884) 206,249 | 370,206/1,08 


_ ,866, © . 089, 
_ 1931 ]1,911,215] 77,488] 193,483 | 369,035\e 857.2581!1943 |1,658,7851 74,633] 201,288 | 355,233|1,094, 
. ? 5 Ce eORTT excluding moneys from the sale of bonds and certificates of Indebtedness were since 19 
Ora aes ) $322,396,309; teas} 309,834,631; (1935) $314,970,661; : pera) ,889, 

aa es) Baas its. 1939) $347,775,704; (1940) $357,637,229; (1941) $357,923,285; (1942) $356,183,37 


The Insane in New York States.’ > Vom 2 | 


i 
Total er Total . 

: ’ TO — | 100,000 TESS ———— 
Males |Fem’les| Total | Pop. \ Males |Fem’les} Total 
tf 

‘ 34,965 | 32,540 | 67,505 a 91,546 
: at tege. Bags ie 3 ant Boreas oes fa: ne 1 a palais eee apes aeons 90,473 | 7.3 
 r937.0.2 21 B9i4i9 | 36,044 | 76.363 | 516.3 ee ae S008 [140,201 


State hospitals for non-criminal insane, as of) River (Poughkeepsie), .Kings Park, Manhatt 
/ Bent, 1941—Binghamton, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Cen- twera’e sn dee pam er Mi dletown, Pilg 

tral Islip,.Creedmoor (Queens Village), Gowanda, | (Brentwood, L. Te Rochester, Rockland (O 

(Helmuth), Harlem Valley (Wingdale), Hudson ' burg), §t. Lawrence (Ogdensburg). Utica, Wi 
: x \ a 


Set) , sil ‘J * toh 


‘ 


1—Perry B. Duryea, R., Montauk 
—J. D. Bennett, R., Rk'll Ctr. 
»3—W. S. Hults, Jr., R., Pt. Wash. 
as oe rh, R., Kew Gardens 
*J. Vv. Downey, D., J'son Hgts. 
i— Wm. N. Conrad, D., Ridgew'd 


Roy H. Rudd, D., Brooklyn 
. A. Corcoran, D., B'kifn 


29—Wnm. F. 


w 
at 
~ 
< 
=] 
w 


47—2. 8. Bainbridge, R., N. B’hton 
Elmer F. Quinn, D., Manh'n 


\86—G. T. Seelye, 


s— | 
jot. J. Mahoney, D.. Manh’n ||38—*B. F. Feinberg, R., Plattsb’h 
9 


ASSEMBLYMEN ELECTED IN 


“Albany—(1) -*Charles C. Wallace, D.; (2) 
*George W. Foy, D. (both of Albany); (3) *James 
F. Dillon, D., Waterviiet. 

Allegany—*William MacKenzie, R., Belmont. 
Bronx—(1) *Patrick J. Fogarty, D., 446 E. 140th 
;.(2) ‘Sidney A. Fine, D., 235 E. Mt. Eden Ave.; 
) *Edward T. Galloway, D., 1419 University Ave.; 
4) Matthew J. H..McLaughlin, D., 410 E. 150th 
.; (5) *Arthur Wachtel, D., 818 Manida St.; 
6) *Julius J. Gans, D., 1016 Faile St.; (7) Louis 
, D., 1605 Fulton Ave.; (8) *Louis Bennett, 
11940 Clinton Avé.; (9) Francis T. Murphy, D., 

Polo Place; (10) John J. DePasquale, R., 3340 
rker Ave.: (11) Gladys E. Banks, R., 3/15 Rom-. 
mts Ave.; (12) *Nathan A. Lashin, D., 1950 
ndrews Ave.: (13) *Leo Isacson, R., 3515 Row- 
ambeau Ave. e 
Broome—(i) *Richard H. Knauf, R., Bingham- 
+ (2) Orlo M. Brees, R., Endicott. 3 
Cattaraugus—Leo P. Noonan, R., Farmersville. 
Cayuga—James H. Chase, R., Aurora, R. D. 

_ Chautauqua—*E. Herman Magnuson, R., James- 
town. 

Fi Chemung—Harry J. Tifft, R., Horseheads. 
-‘Chenango—*Irving M. ‘Ives, R., Norwich. 

_ Clinton—*Leslie G. Ryan, R., Rouses Point. 

* Columbia—Fred A. Washburn, R., Hudson. 

'Cortland—Harold L. Creal, R., Homer. 
weg r J. Kellam, R., Hancock. 
Hatfield, R., Hyde Park. 

R., Buffalo; (2) 
(3) William J/ 


ae | 


£ 
iS 


+ 
ul 


enesee—Herbert A. Rapp, R., ie _ Center. 
jam E. Brady, R., Coxsackie. 

aiecone William «Lawrence, R., Herkimer. 

leox, R., Theresa. 

) *Max M. 


Turshen, 


gs—( D. 


66 Sg $3) re Levine, 
Fi St.; ary A. c 

Pay sHerderd Austin, D., 500 Bedford Ave.; 
J. Starkey, D., 916 Putman Ave., (6) 

R., 100 Hart St.; (7) *John F. 

.7 (8) *Arthur A. Low, 
‘rank J. McMullen, R., 

Olliffe, R., 199 


cs 
t.3/(11) 
“3(12) 
Lawrence 
*Harry Gittleson, 
Jo ‘Swolenski, 
Frank J. P oo 


*Thomas A. Dwyer, D. 
Y ios J. Travia, D., $2 


D., 383 Pearl 
, D., 
Pan a Demo, eB; Croghan. 


, Caledonia. 


3) Genest: : 
sdome: (4) David S. Hill, t., R., 


8 ae MacNeil Mitchell. R.. 137 E. 38th 


ry 
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25—*Carl Pack, D., Bronx 44—W.. W. Stokes, R., 
26—*Isidore Dollinger, D., Bronx 
27—Paul A. Fino, R., Bronx 
28—*Lowell H. Brown, R., Bronx 
Condon, R., Yonkers 
.» B’Klyn ||30—J. R. MeGovern, R., N. Roch. 
31—P. W. Williamson, R., Scarsdale 
2—T. C. Desmond, R., 
33—F. H. Bontecou, R.., 
34—-Arthur H. Wicks, R., Kingston 
35—*M, A. Cullen, D., Albany 


\37—T. F. Campbell, R.,; Sch't’dy 


i ? 


“New York State Legislature, 1945 


(Meets each year first Wednesday in January; members receive $2,500 salary) 
. SENATORS ELECTED IN 1944 TO SERVE IN 
20—F. R. Coudert, 
21—Gordon I. Novod, D., Manh'n 
22—*R. A. DiCostanzo, R., Manh'n 
23—*Alex. A. Falk 
ammer, R., Belle H’bor||24—*Lazarus Joseph, D., Bronx 


1945-1946 


39—-R. F. Graves, R., Gouverneur. 
40—Fred A. Young, R., Lowville 
41—*Vincent R. Corrou, D., Utica | 
42—I. B. Mitchell, R.,.Lafargeville . 
3—*Richard P. Byrne, D., DeWitt 

; Middlefield 
45—F.E. Anderson, R., Pt. Dickinson 

46—C. B. Hammond, R., Elmira 
47—Henry W. Griffith, R., Palmyra 
48—Earle S. Warner, R., Phelps | 
49—Austin W. Erwin, R., Geneseo 
50—Rodney B. Janes, R., Pittsford . 


Jr., R., Manh'n 


D., Manh’n 


Newburgh||51—Allen J. Oliver, R., Rochester 
Tillb’k 52—William Bewley, R., Lockport 
53—W alter J. Mahoney, R., Buffalo 


54—*S. J. Wojtkowiak, D., B 
55—C.,O. Burney, Jr., R.,Wil'sville 


R., Burnt Hills 
56—Geo. H. Pierce, R., Olean, ~ 3): 


be oY 


1944 TO SERVE IN 1945-1946 / 


St.; (2) Louis DeSalvio, D., 425 W. Broadway; 
(3), Owen McGivern, D., 431 W. 44th St.; 9(4) 
Leonard Farbstein, D., 504 Grand St.; @) *Irwin. 
D. Davidson, D., 151 Central Park West; fs} “ . 
Francis X. McGowan, D., 235 E. 22nd St.; (7 Y 
*Patrick H. Sullivan, D., 601 W. 113th St.; (8) 9; 
Archibald Douglas, Jr., R., 345 HE. 57th St.; (9)  * | 
John R. Brook, R., 27 E. 95th St.; (10) John P. | ; 
Morrissey, L., 343 EB. 87th St.;/ (11) William | i 
Prince, D., 1800 Seventh Ave.; (12) *William Ty 
Andrews, D., 270 Convent Ave.; (13) Daniel Flynn, 
D., 3657 Broadway; (14) *Hulan HE. Jack, D., 45 W. 
110th St.; (15) William J. A. Glaney, D., 160. 
Cabrini Biyd.; (16) *Hamlet O. Catenaccio, R,, 149 
E. 116th St. LAL ae 
Niagara—(1) Jacob E. Hollinger, R., Middle- 
port; (2) Harry D. Suitor, R., Youngstown. 
Cneida—(7) Harlow E. Bacon, R., Rome; (2) | 
*Frank A. Emma, D., Utica. i i 
Onoddaga—({all Syracuse)—(1) Leo W. Breed, 
R.; (2) Ciellan S. Forsythe, R.; (3) Frank J. 
Costello, R. ‘ i 
Ontario—Harry R. Marble, R., Holeomb, R. D. 
Orange—(1) Lee B. Mailler, R., Cornwall; (2) 
Wilson C. Van Duzer, R., Middletown. $ : 
Orleans—John S. Thompson, R., Medina, ; 
Oswego—Henry D. Coville, R., Central Square. = 
Otsego—Paul L. Talbot, R., Burlington Flats. ++ |. 
Pitnam—D. Mallory Stephens, R., Brewster. Jane 
Alexander DelGiorno, ' 31-75 cy 


t 


ster, R.,-7115 Tist .St., 
J. Dalzell, D., 23-26 33rd_ St., 
Thomas Hurley, R.; t 
(6) *Willliam F. Bowe, D., 


bam Pl., Jamaica; (9) Fred W. Preller, R., 218-05 
100th Ave., Queens Village; £19) Angelo Renta Sr MPa 
Tad24 goth Ave., Jamaica; 12) *John y | 


Gregg. 
eKal 


Rockland—Robert Walmsley, R., West Nyack. 
St. Lawrence—Allan P. Sill, R., Massena. { < 
Saratega—Richard J. Sherman, R., Saratoga 
Springs. rs 
Schenectady—Oswald D. Heck, R., Schenectady 


Schoharie—Arthur L. Parsons, - Central 
Bridge. . ow 

Schuyler—Jerry W. Black, R.; R.D. 1, Trumans-—— 4) 
burg. ° a 


Seneca—Lawrence Van. Cleef, R., Seneca: Falls. 

Steuben— William M. Stuart, R., Canisteo. pare 
Susfolk—(1) Edmund R. Lupton, R., Catchague. io 
. Barrett, R., Brightwaters, Wien 
D., Monticello. t ‘I 
o, R., Louhshberry. 4 Nae 


Warren—Harry A. 
Washington—Henry N 
Wayne—Henry V. Wilson, R., ] 
Westvhester—(1) Malcolm Wilson, 
(2) Fred A. Graber, R., Tarrytown; (3) P eh, 
mond Sirignano, R., Mt. Vernon; » ane nee 
McCullough, R., Rye; (5) Christopher H, Law- Pub 
rence, R., Bronxville; (6) Theodore Hill, Jr.,.R,, © |) 5 


i alley, : 

Se dng trian Id a Osh teed Ree iv 
tes— : Hollowe: ea . 

rie ‘RECAPITULATION ‘ee Pe 

E ans, 35; Democrats, 21. - 

Wh ccna ater 94;" Democrats, 56. (*) 

Approved by American Labor Party. nD 
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676 New York State—Income Tax Law; Unemployrient Insurance 


Th lan . 
New York State Personal Income Tax Law. 
Source: State Income Tax Bureau 


The New York State Personal Income Tax Law 
provides, with respect to any fiscal year beginning 
on or after October 1, 1934, as follows: 

The ordinary tax based on net income which is 
computed as usual is levied at the following gradu- 
ated rates, which are applied to the, amount of net 
income’ after reflecting credit for the personal 
exemptions: 2% on the 1st $1,000; 3% on the 2nd 
and 3rd $1,000; 4% on the 4th and Sth $1,000; 5% 
‘on the &h'and 7th $1,000; 6% on the 8th and 9th 
$1,000; 7% on all over $9,000, The total of the 

ormal tax and net capital gain tax (see last 


paragraph) is reduced 25% for the calendar years. 


., A single person, or a married 


~ 


‘ 


ending in 1942 and 1943. 
person not living 
personal ex- 


1941-1942 and fiscal years 


with husband or wife, may claim a 
emption of $1,000. 

A person, who, during the taxable year, was the 
head of a family, or was married and living with 
husband or wife, may claim an exemption of $2.500. 
Only one exemption of $2,500 is permitted against 
the aggregate net income received by husband and 


Wile is 
“Tf the exemption status changes during the tax- 
able year the exemption allowable for the periods 
prior and- subsequent tothe change must he 
apportioned on the basis of time. 
“head of a family’? is an individual who 
actually supports and maintains, as a family unit, 
one or more dependent individuals who are closely 
connected with him by blood gelatione hive teens 
ship by marriage or by adoption, and ose right 
to exercise family control and provide for these 
dependent individuals is based upon some moral or 
legal obligation. Fook ; 

In addition to the personal exemptions just men- 
tioned, an allowance of $400 may be claimed for 
each person other than husband or wife under 
eighteen years of age, or incapable of self-support 
becayse mentally or physically defective,,or is over 
18 years of age and is in fulltime attendance at 
an approved school or-college, who was receiving 
his or her chief support from the taxpayer. , If the 
exemption status changed during the year the ex- 
emption' must be apportioned. The dependency 
credit can be claimed only by the person who 
provides the chief support and cannot be divided 
between two individuals. ” 

Returns dre due on or before April 15 of each 
year with respect to the previous calendar year or 
on or before the fifteenth day of the fourth month 
following the close of a fiscal year. 

A fiscal year Means.an accounting period of 12 
months ending on the last day of any month other 
than December. 

Residents and non-residents of N. Y. State are 
taxable—a resident on income from all sources 
except those specifically exempted by the law: a 


“nonresident on compensation from Services actually 


rendered in New York, or income derived from a 
business carried on, or from real estate located 
Within, New York State. ? 

* A return is required of every taxpayer where if 
single his net income for the taxable year is $1,000 


_ New York State adopted the personal income tax in 1919. The State retains all bit an amount whic’ 
is approximately 15% of the tax on net income and apportions such 15% to cities, towns, villages and, i 


some instances, school districts. 


_» The Unemployment Insurance Law of the State 
of New York, the second of its kind to be enacted 
inthis country, became effective April 25, 1935. 
The Federal Social Security Act was not enacted 
until Aug. 14, 1935, and under the terms of its 


’ Title EX the New York Law was approved by the 


Social Security Board on Jan. 24, 1936. 
At the 1944 legislative session the entire Law 


- was recodified, i.e., was reorganized without sub- 


$tantive change to secure greater simplicity and 
more orderly and logical arrangement. All other 
1944 amendatory acts modified the sevised Law. 
_ The most, far-reaching changes since the original 
enactment of the Lawywere effected at the 1942 
session of the Legislature. In the past a require- 
ment for benefit. was that-unemployment must be 
experienced during seven consecutive days. This 
legislation, known as the ‘‘day-base’’ plan and 
‘effective on and after Nov. 30, 1942, substituted the 
day for the week as a unit for measuring un- 
employment, and supplied a single method for the 
State to deal with partial as well as total un- 
employment. u 

At the 1943 session of the Legislature the mini- 
mum benefit payable to eligible workers was raised 
from $7 to $10. Workerg may now receive frorh $10 
to $18 benefit for each accumulation of four ‘‘ef- 
fective days’’ as provided in the Law. Each 


\ 


Unemployment Insurance in New York State 


, Source: New York State Department of Labor 


1943—Contributions, $209,987,722> benefit payments, $18,592,589; interest, $9,60! : , 
claimants, $235,850; funds on ,hand, Dec. 31, Sg07 698,505 BN ee 


7 


or more or if matried and living with husband 01 D 
wife the aggregate net income of both is $2,500 on 


more. ; 

A return must be rendered in any case irrespec~ 
tive of the amount of net income where the &70s 
income amounts to $5,000 or over. = 4 
changes  residene 
from or to the State during a taxable year, a returim 


UNINCORPOEATED BUSINESS TAX 


A temporary emergency tax is imposed by Article 
16-A of the New York State Tax Law. This is a tax 
on net incomes of unincorporated businesses and is 
due with respect to the calendar year 1943 or any 
fiscal year ending in 1944. The tax is imposed att 
the rate of 4% of net income of any unincorporated3 
business wholly or partly carried on within New 
York State. ; ne 

‘An exemption of $5,000 is permitted, and the ta 
is not due in those-cases in which the net income 
less than the’ exemption. _ al 

The camputation of gross income and net incomes 
follows closely the computation made,ior purpo 
of the Personal Income Tax Law. However, in @ 
dition to the deductions permitted for the Persona 
Income Tax there is allowed a reasonable amoun 
on account of the personal services of the individual) 
conducting the business or the members of a Di : 
nership carrying on an unincorporated business; 
if such person is'actively engaged in the conduct 
of the business. J 

The amount so allowable can, in no event, excee 
in the aggregate 20% of net income nor can it ex=> 
ceed $5,000 for each individual or member. 

If business is carried on both within and witho' 
New York State‘ the net income must be appo 
tioned so as to allocate to the State a proportion 
the total’ income which, under the circumstani 
in each case. will eauitably reflect the amount 
income actually earned bp in the State. 

The returns must be made in conjunction wi 


purpose have beer prepared by the Tax Commission’! 
and’ should~ 
business entity which is subject to the tax. 
Te is payable in full at the time the retu 
ed. A 


claimant must serve a waiting period of twi 
weeks before receipt of benefits and may receive’ 
ae up to a maximum of 20 times the benefit 
rate. 4 

Employer contributions to the Unemployn 4 
Insurance became assessable Jan. 1. 1936 | 
at the rate of 1 per cent of insured payrolls during 


Fund, subject to requisition by the State Division 
of Placement and Unemployment Insurance for the 
payment of benefits as provided under the State 
Law. Contributions are payable quarterly ang 
must be accompanied by detailed ‘payroll reports. 
Since Jan. 1, 1938, contributions were payable on’ 
the first $3,000 of wages of all workers in the 
employ of covered employers. 2 N z. 
, Employers not subject to the Law may becom 
voluntarily insured for an initial two-year perio 
and for one-year periods thereafter with the co: 
sent of the Industrial Commissioner. Both subject 
and non-subject employers are reauired to kee 


t§ ‘ 3 
New York 
ecurate records of’ wag id to each employee 
yy a 1941 amendment tol the Law cuiplorers Sts 

fail to comply with the demand to furnish state- 

ments not previously submitted—on individual em- 

“hb earnings, are subject to a penalty of $3 
ith-respect to each employee and to each calendar 

arter involved, not to exceed $500 with respect 
yany calendar quarter. Once subject, an employer 
ceases to be subject only after a finding Sy the 

Industrial Commissioner that he has not. within 

any 15’ days in the preceding calendar year em- 

fo the four or more persons in oe near subject 


the Law. An employer who has become subject 
the Law and fails to notify the Industrial Coni- 
missioner of such fact within six months is subject 
to a penaliy in the amount of 100 per cent of 
rued contributions not to exceed $500 nor to be 
1 than $50 for each calendar year. By a i944 
@mendment the penalty does not apply to em- 
ywers who give such notice before July 1, 1944. 
Employment of four or more persons within each 
Of.13 or more calendar weeks in the years 1935 
and 1936 made employers subject to the Law on 
and after Jan. 1, 1936. Employment four or 
fore persons within jeach of fifteen or more days 
Within’ any calendar year after Dec. 31, 1936, 
makes an employer subject to the Law on and 
aiter the first of the fifteen days within which 
such employment occurs. : 
_ Employees of New York or of other States are 
@ligible to apply for benefits in New York if the 
ior part of their base-year employment was in 
New York State; or, in case the work was not 
@onfined to any one State, if some of their em- 
jloyment was.in New York and the base of opera- 
Hons was in New York; or if the base of operations 
‘or place from which service is directed is not any 
eae in which some part of the service is per- 
formed, but the individual's residence “is in New 
York State. Tips, bonuses, vacation pay. and other 
ues are wages on which. contributions must 
paid; dismissal wages, except under special 
uumstances, are not. Payments made by an em- 
er under a retirement, sicknéss, or accident 
ility plan, effective Jan. 1, 1940, are not wages 
be used as a basis for benefit payment. 
Exemptions under the Law include: Employers of 
cultural labor as defined in the Law, em- 
ployers of spouse or minor child; non-profitmaking 
ous, scientific, charitable, literary, and edu- 


State—Unemployment Insurance; Workmen’s Aid’ 677 


ly owned by the 
m the Federal 
rought under the 


ews claiming bene: 
subject to the jurisdic 
3 tment of the Legislature, 
at for the period prior to y 
ntribution shall be payable on wages paid to 
ficers or members of crews on vessels. 
A 1944 enactment authorized the Industrial Com- 
Ss ter into reciprocal agreements with 
regard to coverage of services on 
interstate or foreign commerce. 
nition of employment to con- 


h Nov. 30, 19: 
ccumulated four 

nt wHich need not 
stive days,’’ which also 
stitute the ree period. 


not the work 
Joyments and 


ompensation in New York State naa 
New York State Department of Labor 


period of 13 wecks. On and after June 1, 1942, 

20 weeks of benefit ‘may be secured in any “benefit 
year."’ Formerly,.a new ‘‘benefit year’’ began on 
each April 1; on June 1, 1942 and thereafter, the 
““benefit year’’ in the period from the first Monday 
falling in June of each calendar year to and in- 
cluding the Sunday which follows the last Monday ‘ 
in May of the next calendar year. ‘ 

If “reasonably fitted’’ by training and experi-. 
ence, eligible claimants must accept offered em- 
ployment unless its acceptance include joining @ 
company union, quitting a labor union, workdug 
in an establishment where an industrial contre- 
versy exists, working for substandard wages or 
under substandard conditions, or working at a 
place so remote from home that expenses of travel 
are substantially greater than that required in his 2 
former employment unless the expense is provided 
for. An employee may also refuse employment for 
“good cause,” but benefits are not paid if the 
employee has withdrawn from the labor market. : 

A is4l amendment to the Law provided a penalty 
for workers who voluntarily leave their employ- 
ment without good cause. Another amendment, i 
in effect Sept. 29, 1941, provided for a suspension 
of accumulation of benefit rights rather than an 
extended waiting period‘ for loss of employment 
due to a strike, lockout, or other industrial con- 
troversy. The same amendment made provision 
for reduction of benefits in cases of wilful false 
statement or representation to obtain benefits. + 

Provision is made in the Law for hearings by -, 
referees on disputed points with regard to benefit 
claims or with regard to determinations affecting 
emplovers’ contributions. Appeal may be made » 
to the Appeal Board and then, on question of law. ~~. 
to the courts. Fan 

New York State veterans who have served ap F 
least 90 consecutive days may qualify for unem= y 
ployment benefits if they are able to work and un- 
able to find employment according to Chapter 703. 
Laws of 1944. This law applies to all men and | 
women released from active duty in the armed 
forces of the United States on and after December | 
7, 1941. Such veterans, to qualify, actually must 
have resided in this State\fgr at least, 90 con- . 
secutive days immediately prior to induction, must 
be HE here now and seeking work here and must 5 
not be entit'ed toa Federal total disability allow- Ara 
ance or unemployment benefits from another State: - 
They may qualify for a maximum of 20 benefit pay- 
ments of $18 each regardless of their earnings be- ) 
fore entering service. No veteran ‘can ¢ ect more =| 
than $360 in payments in a benefit year Receipt of ia 
musiering-out pay as high as $300 does: not affect \ 9) — 
the amount of unemployment benefits to which.a@ ~.)- = 
veteran is entitled. If, however, such pay should ‘ 
be increased by future Federal legislation to 4 
sum exceeding $300, corresponding deductions’ will Bee 
be made from the maximum amount of $360 in ‘ 
benefits otherwise payable in any benefit. year. 
Totally disabled veterans receiving Federal total / 
disability allowances cannot qualify under the new 
provisions; but partially disabled may receive the drk 
qitference between the Federal allowance and’ the ae, 
$18 benefit rate if they are available. for jobs. | 
Veterans who do not qualify under the’ new pro- |. . 
visions may be able to qualify under a former in- tes 
actment “freezing” the benefit rights of all men c 
‘and women in the-armed services. This program , 
for veterans’ benefits is to run through June 3, Aa: 
1945, the end of the 1944-1945 benefit year. It will is 
terminate, however, if and when Federal legisla- 
tion provides such benefits. ; 

On Jan. 1, 1942, the State unemployment offices, ae 
through which the unemployment insurance claims Ni 
are handled were ‘‘federalized,’’ i.e.. they were) 
taken over by the Federal Government to expedite | 
the mobilization of manpower for the war emer-, — al 
gency. The Industrial Commissioner is authorized 
by 1942 amendment to the New York State Unem- 
ployment Insurance Law_to use the facilities of 
¥ederal unemployment offices within the State for 
unemployment insurance purposes and likewise to. . 
offer the use of State insuranee offices to Federal 

ocial security agencies. 
; A 1943 legistative enactment extended the power 
of the Industrial Commissioner with regard se : 
operative agreements for making investigations and 
securing information in connection hh 
ministration of unemployment insurance. ang 
governments, in addition to ele State and 

eral agencies, may now : Cie a 
aereements. Appropriate arrangements have now ipa 
peen worked out with Canada. f 


dless of whether cartied on for pecuniary ain’ 

tf four or more workmen of operatives are ee iA 
ployed. Wes 

s farm laborers and domestic | 

Tee nee be voluntarily insured. It 
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general public provided not more than four per- 
sons are engaged in Such work. —~ 
An amendment of 1929 specifically exempts 
teachers, ministers, and other non-manual workers 
for a religious; charitable, or educational cor- 
=e poration\ \ 
s An amendment of } : 
of the compensation law private or domestic chautf- 
feurs employed as such in New York City. No 
penalty is placed, however, upon employers. who 
} fail to insure such chauffeurs. | 
All State employees are entitled to compensa- 
tion, but only such municipal employees as. are 
\ included among the listed hazardous occupations. 
e Railroad employees injured in interstate com- 
merce are excluded by the Federal Employers 
Liability Act. : 
"Masters and crews of vessels on navigable waters 
‘are excluded by the Admiralty jurisdiction of the 
‘Federal courts. Longshoremen apd other mari- 
* “time workers if injured on docks are protected by 
the compensation law, but if injured upon navi- 
gable waters, including dry docks, compensation is 
paid under the Federal “Tiongshoremen’s and Har- 
bor Workers’ Compensation Act,’’ approved March 
4, 1927. Masters and crews, and workers engaged 
in unloading or repairing, are excluded from com- 
. pensation if the vessel on which accident occurs is 
under eighteen tons net. 
- An ‘injured employee or others must give written 
notice of the accident to the employer and the 
Industrial Commissioner within thirty days unless 
failure to give such notice is excused by the Board 
on the ground that notice for sufficient reason 
knowledge of the accident, or on the ground that 
could not Have been given or that the employer had 
f the employer had not been prejudiced by the 
emission. A compensation claim must be filed 
within a year except that for sufficient reason the 
Industrial Board may extend the time for filing te 
two years. , 
The accident must not be due to the injured 
ft ‘employee’s wilful intent to injure himself or an- 


é 


1931 imcludes in the coverage |’ 


after, but shall not exceed a total of $4,000.: 


other or solely to his intoxication. 
| In the case of an accident which occurred prior 
3 to July 1, 1935, the employer is required to provide 


The Minimum Wage Law in New York State 


Source: New York State Department of Labor 


Effective July 1, 1944, women are guaranteed 
* equal pay with ‘men for equal work. The law allows 
a differential in pay pased on factors other than 
e| Sexe e 
me _ A minimum wage law was passed by the New 
York State Legisiature and approved by Governor 
. Lehman (April 27, 1937). its enactment followed 
AN the decision of the United States Supreme Court of 
> March 29, 1937, reversing its stand in the Adkins 
ease and upholding the minimwn wage law of\ the 
State of Washington. 
The act, entitled ‘‘“Minimum Wage Standards 
. / for Women and Minors,”’ states, ‘‘It is the declared 
public policy of the State of New York that women 
; and minors employed in any oceypation should re- 
ey ceive wages sufficient to provide’ adequate main- 
tenance and to protect their health.” 
¢ : The law empowers the Industrial Commissioner 
to investigate wages. paid to women and minors in 
any occupation, except domestic service in the 
home of the employer or labor on a farm, and, if, 
on the basis of information in his possession, with 
or without ‘a special investigation, the _Com- 
missioner is of the opinion that a substantial num- 
* ber of women or minors in such occupation receive 
j wages insufficient to provide adequate maintenance 
a and to protect health, to appoint a wage board 
\\ which shall recommend minimum wage rates for 
*women‘and minors in, such occupations. 
Ss The wage board is composed of not more than 3 
representatives of employers, an equal number of 
representatives of employees and not more than 
3 disinterested members representing the public. 
Within 60 days it shall submit a report recom- 
mending minimum wage standards for women and 


gas New York State Labor Relations Act. - 


Source: New York State Department Of Labor 


| ~.. Chapter 443, effective July 1, 1937, and known 
as the N. Y. State Labor Relations Act, is modeled 

upon the National Labor Relations Act. The State 

Act applies particularly to industries in intra- 
state commerce, excepting from its applications 
employers and employees admittedly subject_to the 
National Labor Relations Act or the Federal 

f Railway Labor Act. Employees of the State, 

municipality or other governmental agency, chari- 

# table, religious or educational organizations, do- 
mestio servants and farm laborers are also 

* . exempt. 

: The Act affirms the rights of employees to self- 
organization, to form, join or assist labor unions, 
to bargain collectively through representatives of 

| mea » 


proper and adequate medical attention and. the 
employer may select the physician’ to render treat- 
ment. ry : pa 

In case of an accident after C 2 
jured employee may select a physician authorized 
by the Industrial Commissioner. eye 


mini- 
ernianent total disability, 


increased to $28 per Week 
during the year ‘commencings 
June 1, 1944. : } = 
In death cases awards are made to dependents 
in ‘accordance with a schedule provided therefor 
The total amount of benefits must not exceed 95 
of the average weekly wage of the deceased basead 
on maximum earnings of $162.50 a month, In the# 
case of the widows and children of deceased em- 
ployees wages are not deemed less than $75 a2 
month. i" : 
Temporary total disability—two-thirds | of _ thes 
average weekly wage for the period of disability.” 
but not to exceed $5,000. 7% 
Temporary partial \disability—when there is 2a 
decrease in earning capacity, the compensationn 
provided is two-thirds of the difference betweens 
the injured employee’s average weekly wages before 
the accident and his wage earning capacity there— 


The Law allows compensation fo¥ any and 2 
occupational diseases if the disability is occasio 
after September 1, 1935. ; ; 

For silicosis or other dust disease, compensatio: 
is payable for total disability or death only ands 
is limited to $5,00Q for temporary total disability 
and, to $6,500 for permanent totale disability ora 
death. 4 

Mincrs undery18 years of age who are ‘employec 
in’ violation of the Labor Law :are entitled ; 
double compensation. | 4 


minors in the. occupation or occupations under 
consideration. In setting minimum wage standardss 
the board may take into account (1) the amount 
sufficient to provide adequate maintenance and to! 


tive regulations. If the Commissioner has reason to) 
believe that any employer is not observing the pro= 
visions of such order, he may, after a hearing,, 
cause the name of such employer to be published: 
If at any time after a directory wage! order has: 
been in effect for three months, non-obseryance of! 
such order threatams the maintenance of the min-» 
imum wage stand&rds, the Industrial Comtnissioner | 
may, after public hearing, make such order manda=- 
tory. Violation of a mandatory wage order is a: 
misdemeanor. Any employee who is paid less th | 
the wage established bya mandatory order may) 
1 


recover in a\civil action the full amount due hi 
Any employer discriminating against an emplo; 
for giving testimony or serving on a wage bo 
is guilty of a misdemeanor. . 

Provision is made for reconsideration and review 
of the minimum wage standards after a.wage order 
has been in effect for six months. 4 

Minimum wage orders covering approximately 
168,000 women and minors are in effect in th 
laundry, beauty, service, confectionery, cleaning 
and dyeing, restaurant and hotel industries. ; 


. 
{ 
| 


their own ‘choosing, free from interference, r 
straint, or coercion of employers. It makes 
representatives selected by the majority of tht 
employees the exclusive bargaining agency in 
spect to conditions of employment. Employees ma 
at any time present grievances to employers di 
rectly or through representatives. 

The State Labor Relations Board is- authorized 
to decide the CD Weta unit for collective’ bar 
waining. as employer, craft or plant unit; O 
vided that, where the majority of employees of 
particular craft shall so decide, the Board mus 
designate such craft as the appropriate unit. 
may also conduct investigations, hearings ani 
elections, if necessary, to ascertain proper repre 

* . 


S 


/ 


Bot 2 iby 


peeves: Individuals hired for the duration of 
Os rike are barred from participation in elections. 
mpany unions cannot be listed on ballots. 

{The Board cannot intervene in controversies 
between persons or groups within a labor organi- 
zation or between labor organizations affiliated 
with the same parent organization. t 
_ The Act includes in unfair labor practices, such 
‘infringement upon the rights of employees as dis- 
arge or refusal to hire, or discrimination in re- 
rd to any condition of employment because of 
mbership or activity in any labor organization, 
tefusal to bargain collectively or discuss grievances 
‘with employees’ duly selected representatives, as- 
Sisting in the formation or contributing to the sup- 
‘Port of any company union, interference with self- 
‘Organization, spying upon employees’ activities, 
‘blacklisting, discharge for exercising rights con- 
ferred by or giving information or testimony under 
the Act. ; 

* Im cases of alleged unfair practices, the Boar 
“ean hold ‘hearings, subpoena persons, records, 
‘etc., and take testimony. If violations are proved. 
the Board can serve cease and desist orders upon 


a@S ordering reinstatement of employees discrim- 


" Public assistance in New York State consists of 
_ the home relief program—including veteran relief 
‘—financed by state and local funds, and the three 
r epee types of assistance in whose financing the 
; deral Government participates—old age assis- 
y tance, aid to dependent children. and assistance 
_ to the blind. ~ 
|. Wuring 1943. a monthly average of 214,155 cases 
“feceived public assistance of $96.034,941. Of this 
"amount 24.4 percent was from Federal funds. 34.0 
oe 


Savings Bank Life Insurance was authorized in 
"New York State by actjof legislature in 1938, 
“amending the Banking Act to permit mutual sav- 
ings banks to establish life insurance depart- 
"ments. Under the provisions of the law, savings 
“banks may issue policies of life insurance in 
mounts not exceeding $3.000 on each person in- 
ed. There are no solicitors in Savings Bank 
sife Insurance and no selling commissions are 

id, its purpose being to make life insurance 
vailable to voluntary buyers at the lowest possible 


"Savings Bank Life Insurance is legal reserve 
@ insurance, and operates ‘under supervision of 
‘the State Banking and Insurance Departments. 
} itis the same kind of life insurance as that sold 


iy 
Mpa 
' 


the largest mutual life insurance companies. 
he only difference is in its method of merchan- 
dising. . 
| Fa operation ‘ef Savings Bank Life Insurance 
t Le ie g and agency banks. An issuing 
olicies of all the i forms of ee 
surance, including group life insurance, accept- 
ing Tare nity thereof, and keeps all the forms 


records necessary for a complete life insur- 
ee service. The services of an Actuary and a 


Total 
Compens. 


"$27,854,726 


13.731| 100,051 
H6:707 90,866 


All res excepting 
1930—all figu deur 


924) through 
i ‘June 30. 1931 and sin es are 


the employer and may take further action, such k 


} # 


Industrial Accidents in New York State 


Source: New York Btate Department of Labor 


the number of accidents and deaths are for fiscal year 
for calendar year. ; 
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inated against by the unfair labor practice. Peti- 
tion to the State ‘Supreme Court is allowed to 
the Labor Relations Board for enforcement of its 
rulings and to the Grd ae for appeal from’ the 
Board’s decisions. Interference with the activi- 
ties of the State Labor Relations Board or with 
employees’ exercise of their rights in an election 
of representatives is penalized. { 

The Board reported that it had helped to settle 
33 strikes in 1943. In that year 953 new cases were 
filed. The Board conducted 276 elections by 
secret ballot in 1943. ~ 

Of the 13,740 voters eligible to vote in these 
elections, 12,117—or 88 per cent—appeared at the 
polls and cast their ballots. re | 

A total of 10,955 cases was filed with the Board 
from July 1, 1937, when the Board was first 
created, through the end of 1943. During this 64% 
year period, the Board aided in the settlement 0 
673. strikes and conducted 1,751 elections by 
secret ballot in which employees were afforded 
an opportunity to choose their. collective bargain- 
ing representatives. More than 137,000 voters 
throughout the State were eligible to vote at these 
elections and over 123,000 (89 per cent) appeared } 
at the polls and cast their ballots. } ; 


i 
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Public Assistance in New York State 
Source: State Department of Social Welfare 


percent from State funds and 41.6 percent from 
local funds. rats 
Home relief expenditures for the year were 
$37.929.597. A monthly average of 79,231 cases re- 
ceived this form of assistance. af 
Old age assistance granted to a monthly average 
of 112,426 persons was $42,290,151.\ ” 
An average of 19,841 families received $14,776,678 | 
under the aid to dependent children pregram. 
Assistance to the blind, covering an average of 


| 2.657 persons per month. was $1,038,515. ¢ up 


Savings Bank Life Insurance in New York State ie 


Medical Director are provided for all of the banks) — 
by a central administrative body, the Savings 
Banks Life Insurance Fund, directed by 
of seven trustees appointed by the Superintendent 
of Banks with the approval of the Governor.» 
All issuing banks contribute 2%. of ren in- 
come to the Savings Banks Life Insurance Fund 
to serve as a central guaranty fund, which pro- * 
vides an additional safeguard protecting the as- | 
sets of all life insurance departments and su ple- 
inenting their own reserves nd surplus funds \ 
which are required in accordance with the in- 
surance law. J Pte, 
An agency bank accepts applications for Titel) 
insurance, forwards them to issuing banks, and ~ 
acts as a collection agency for the receipt jof +3 


emiums. ‘ 
fe ‘he ‘New York system is founded on the Sav- 
ated in bag 


ings Bank Life Insurance plan origins 
sachusetts in 1908 by the late Justice Louis 

Brandeis as a means of helping thrifty people 
obtain lower cost life insurance by voluntary ap- 
plication at a savings bank. In New York on 


October 1, 1944, there were 44,525 policies in force, tgh?s 


for $42.422,935, including Group Insurance 
$2,079.250. There were 28 issuing banks, and’ 20 


agency, banks. | 
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‘ c 2 e 1 oe = ‘ Ba iM ‘ 
Average Weekly Earnings in F actories in New York State ~ 
New York. State Department of Labor; covers wage earners only, 1935 and since 5 


Source: 
Moath 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 1942 1943] 
= JANUAaTY : 0 ys $27.01|$24.35|$20.96|$22.79|$22.66 $23.47|$25.27 $23.92/$25:29|/$26.25 $28.71|/$35.29|$42.01 
Pebruary ote 27.44| 24.02) 20.95| 22.76| 23.14] 23.56 25.77) 24.89| 25.73] 26.19) 29.26 36.30] 42.97 
Mareh’, sy... 04 3796| 24.14| 20.73] 23,39] 23.86} 24.48 96.84; 25.90! 26.58] 27.01] 30.01) 36 88 08 
PATDET ES steden: suaces= > 23°36| 21.02] 23.34| 23.27) 23.68] 26.32 24.14| 25.20] 26.07] 30.04) 37.19 44,58 
IVER YS have isles s 26.96] 22.59] 21.49] 23.38) 22.59) 23.58 26.22] 23.68} 25.16| 26.33) 31.21) 37 76 4 
DUDIG oaks bea sy 26.34| 22.20] 21.95| 23.24) 22.51] 23.40 26:30| 23.81] 25.51| 26.52] 31.87} 37 68) 44.72 
(RL ea we ‘| 96.39) 21.82] 22.34] 23.12] 22.37] 23.81 25.88| 24.28] 25.62] 26.77) 32.20) 38 35| 44.05) 
ie August........ 96.331 21.92] 22.48] 23.43] 23.64) 24.83 26:71] 24.51| 26.23] 27.62] 33.09) 38.90 45.06 
September.....| 26.16] 22.50) 22.87 23.24) 24.16] 23.73] 25.70) 26.15 25.47| 28.25| 33.82] 39.72) 45.33 
October....... 95.34| 22.55} 22.52] 23.02| 23.65) 24.59 25.59] 25.57| 26.47| 27.82) 33.03} 40.46 46.10 
ON OW nis catch ane ioe 24.99| 21.74| 22.25| 22.92] 22.86) 24.38 24.02| 24.37| 26.18] 27.54) 32.79} 40.80 46.73. 
December..... 34.74| 21.62] 22.43] 23.63) 23.62] 25.40 24.26} 24.42) 26.79 28.74 34.07| 41.51| 46.16° 
Av. for yr... 26.42| 22.73| 21.83 23.19] 23.19| 24,08] 25.74 24.71| 25.85| 27.03) 31.68| 38.40] 44.68 


(1915) $12.85; (1916) $14.43; (1917) $16.37; (1918) $20.35; (1919) $23.50; (1920) $28.15; 
(1923) $27.24; (1924) $27.68; (1925) $28.26; (1926) $29.02; (1927) $29.30; 


(1928) $29.44: (1929)$29.99; (1930) $28.81. 


The New York State Canal System 


Source: State Department of Public Works Mt 

The Erie Canal was opened (Oct. 26, 1825) and The Cayuéa branch extends southerly to the 
the system made free (as of Jan. 1, 1883). head of Cayuga Lake at Ithaca. ‘ 

The construction of the improved canals was The Serieca branch extends from the junction at 

begun in 1905. Their depth is 12 feet; the locks are | the foot of Cayuga Lake up the Seneca River tc 

\310/ feet iong. | ; ‘ and through Seneca Lake to Watkins. 

- On the Erie branch, the Mohawk River is The Champlain Canal was opened for traffic in 
utilized from Troy to Rome; from Rome to Sylvan | 1916. The Oswego Canal in 1917, and the complete. 
Beach, land cuts and the enlarged channel of Wood | route from Troy to Buffalo in 1918. , 
Gtesk ate utilized: then Oneida Lake and Oneida| ‘The total lengthof the canals is 525 miles. | 
River. Seneca and Clyde Rivers to Lyons, where They ‘are under the supervision of the Superin- 
another land cut is made to a point near Pendle- terident of Public Works, who acts through the 

_, ton; then Tonawanda Creek to the Niagara River. | Sunt. of Operation and Maintenance. 3 
The Oswego Canal, which joins the Erie Canal at| . The principal office is in. the State Office Build-— 
Three River Point and extends to Lake Ontario at | 6: Albany, N. Y.; district offices imAlbany, Utica, 
Oswego, is practically the Oswego River canalized, | Syracuse, Rochester and Buffalo. = 

| + The Champlain Canaiextends from the Erie The State grain elevator and the Barge Canal» 
Canal at-Waterford to Lake Champlain at White- | ‘Terminal at Gowanus Bay at Brooklyn was trans— 
hall. Tt is formed by the canalized Hudson River | ferred to the port of New York authorities on May 

= from Waterford to Fort Edward, and an artificial] 1, 1944, pursuant to Chapter 410, Law of 1944. It- 
channel from Fort Edward to Whitehall. was also’ decided to transfer the remaining canal 


2 ~ 


eee The Cayuga a Seneca Canal is formed by the] terminals in greater New Work to the City of 
canalization of Seneca River and Cayuga and | New York in accordance with Chapter 409, Laws of 
Seneca Lakes. This canal joins near Montezuma. | 1944~ Such transfer was made on May 19, 1944. 


CARGO, TRAFFIC, NET TONS, BOTH WAYS ON N., Y. STATE CANALS 


Manufact. } Agricult’rl |Other and| _— Manufact. | Agricult’r’l | Other and — 
‘ Year Products roducts Total Year’ Products roducts Total 


Net Tons Net Tons Net Tons Net Tons Net Tons 
? 6 


3,492,632 782,21 
4 
. a, 
2,642,351 963,720 O7e.0 3.2. 8 
642, 73 c 257,681 778,216 
"618-649 1,075,968 142, 2'298/969 287,987. | 
2,956,502 7963, 439, 1,865,159. 126/368" 


ut bee 5 z ¢ 
Convictions for Crime in New York State 
Source: New York State Department of Correction 


Dinter ok Record . . | «2. 
ey Courts of Recor Courts of Special Sessions 
¥ ‘ Best ag st U a Tn- 
r. |Ag’st|Prop.,|Prop., sault| toxi- | Other | Petit 1 
ee Troe ese other! Tot. |Fhird}ca-.|,Mis- | Lar- | ¥Se- | Lia's 
oak Pers. | Viol. | Viol. Deg. | Gon'| 4dem. | ceny |722t8| Law Tot. 
De a ee 
1915.} 1,830] 1,858] 2,000| 4,470]10,158] 3,609]26,248} 26,685) 6,594 2 
+ 1920 963] 1,703] 3,838] 6,856] 1.503] 5.287] | 20,884}-4,644 {308 1 55335 
1925.| 2,208| 1,190] 17941] 31575]. 8,914] 2:062]15.670) 43,111} 3.820} 3.6 2] 68,288 
1930;] 2.092|. 94u] 1/589] 7,209|11,739] 3,303/30.521) 122.094) 6,887| 7,774|..... 163,781 
1932. 53] 928] 2,506] 5,506] 93693} 3,523/34,295} 561,970} 7,328 19:145|......| 626,261 
1933.| 905) 722] 2)718] 5,240] 8,985] 3,932/36,729] 422/843] 9,323/13,999]...... 486,826 
- 1934.| 1,115] °812} 2:092} 8/230/12;249] 4,258]44,296) 482,710} 8,967}11,217}. 51 
1935.) 1,376] 1,022} 950) 5,730) 7078] 3/504|38,553| 293,085] §,260]11/212|....~.| (354,664 
ul -1936.| 1,541} 1,123] 1,076] 4,664) 8,404) 4,51 974) 321, 7,459111,470}. .. 385,400 
19377} 1608} 2043] 1,529] 3,754] 8,934! 3,631/40,321/1,020,297] 6,982] 8,178] 1,360 1,080,769 
>. > 19387) 2072} 1,506} 1,590] 3,812] 8,980] 3,550/32,314/1,116, 7,597| 8,98 22) 1,461,037 
: 1939.| 2'001| 11422] 1/641] 4,306] 9,370] 3,320/32,743) 1,193,709] 6,766] 9,422] 941)1,246,901 
1940;| 1’857| 1/220] 1’407| 4°763| 9;247| 3!060/31,141/1,086,803| 6,339] 8,420]  976|1,146,739 
1941. 1.238 99| 1'471| 4.817| 8.515] 2,913/35,084|1'179,854) 5,670] 5,245] 1,005|1,229,771 
7427] 1'8¥1}) 791] 17360] 3,967| 7,969 | 2'850|34,275) °787.379] 4,794| 4;841] "919| 835,058 | 


f — "+ Fay 7 a ee q 
iN The increase, 1937 and since, in ‘‘other misdemeanors’ and ‘“‘total’’ for Courts of Special Sessions 


tn the first half of 1944, as compared with Jan.--| Dutchess County; ; j 
¢ _ June, 1943, there were increases in robbery, bur- | County; Great Niccapere ae iieemet egg eet 
7 ' glary, stolen autos, receiving stolen property, | County; Sing Sing, at. Ossining k Westchester 
f Pocket picking, larceny, homicide. , | County: Wallkill, at Wallkill, Ulster County; Sta’ i 
: é Sthie Prisons—Attica, at Attita, Wyoming. Prison for Women, at Bedford Hills. | 24 ag NS 
a4 County; Auburn, at Auburn, Cayuga County; | Upon the completion of Green Haven prison, 1 
Green Haven, under construetion at Green Haven, | miles from Poughkeepsie, it ;was leased by "the 
ae ‘ ge ra 
/ \ = i 1 ss ee 
"4 } : y, YY , 


2. eat ; 

dae 1943'| 1'404{ 600! 1,187! 2,959! 6,150! 2\589125;722! 257,735] 3,4191 3,171' 1,092 503738 | 
" 

. 
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eral authorities for use’as disciplinary bfrracks. | established in its n y 

a E a . ew locatio 

he’ of June 30, 1944, the number of inmates in| Gree.e County, N. Y. ait the bose eh re “douse 

he chief prisons was: Attica, 1,888; Sing Sing, | of Refuge under 16 years of age have been trans- 

1,775; Clinton, 1,712; Matieawan, 1,559; Auburn, | ferred to the New York State Training School f 

1317: Dannemora, 1,190; Elmir : i ; age eg hee 

eta total , 1,190; a, 1,152; other | Boys, at Warwick, Orange County. Boys. 16 to 18 J 
r tal, 15,063. ; , | years of age may be committed, except for crimes y 
a State Institutions for Criminal Insane—Mat- | ounishable by death or life imprisonment 

_ teawan State Hospital, at Beacon, Dutchess Homicide increased six-tenths of one percent 

) Gounty; Dannemora State Hospital, at Darnemora, | recording 161 homicides in 1944 against 160 in 

_ Clin ton County. 1943. Of the total reported this year, 131 of- 

Institution for Male Defective Delinquents, | fenses were cleared by the arrest of 142 persons of 
Napanoch, Uister County; Albion State Training which 25 were females, while 30 homicides re~ i 

pects egy cae Pepe 5 eee a Insti- eae haga’ Felonious assaults decreased _ 

efective elinquents, oodbourne, | 6.8%‘ while crimes. involving dan Lit 

eae peony: cin MOE ing me ePe 13.6%. fe ace abs Po 

} e eformatories— ira eformatory, at anslaughter through the negligent operation bt 

popes, Chemung County; Westfield State Farm, | of vehicles decreased 23.0%. while intexionted 

“+ Bedford Hills, Westchester County. The Elmira | drivers fell off 11.5% and public intoxication de- 

_ Reformatory receives from the courts sentenced | creased 29.9%. 

Male criminals not under 16 nor over 30 years of Rape dropped from 597 offenses during 1943 to 
age who are convicted of or who plead guilty to a | 594 offenses in 1944 or a decrease o one-half of i 
felony for the first time. one percent. A decrease of 10.2% was recorded for © 

3 The House! of Refuge, on Randalls Island, New | sex offenses while offenses involving prostitution ‘y 
York City, established in 1824 by the Society for | decreased 19.4%. ‘aS : 

’ the Reformation of Juvenile Delinquents in the} With the exception of malicious mischief hich ! ff 

) City. of New York, became part of the State De- | increased 21.1% and offenses against family or ‘s 
partment of Correction on July .1, 132, and its children which increased 42.4%, all misdemeanors 
“mame, was changed to the New York State Voca- | showed decreases ranging from 8% for trespassing 

fional Institution, which, April 15, 1935, was| to 29.9% for vagrancy. : ‘ 


og 


mh New York State Maritime Academy _ ie 3 


7 ~The New York State Maritime Acacemy, origi- A candidate for admission must be a citizen 
‘ nally founded as the New York Nautical School | of the United States, and between the ages of 17 


» (4875),, provides comprehensive training for a| years and 6 months and under 23 years. He must ‘ 
Meateer’ as an officer in the American Merchant |e unmarried, a high school graduate, physically A 
j : sound of robust constitution and of good moral | 


“Marine. ‘At the present time, graduates are also etek * 
; - = = character. Candidates who meet admission re~, a 
ete ee + as Ensign, Merchant Marine Re-| quirements are given a physical examination = 
“serve, U. S. Nayak Reserve. This commission can | similar to that given for entrance to the U. S. ! 
be made active upon request tothe Navy Depart-| Naval Academy. After passing they must take | | 
the competitive entrance examination and go be 7 ae 
fore an interview board composed of Merchan 


Marine and Navy officers. ei 
Cadets receive $65 a month as pay from the’; ~ 
Federal Government. They are required. to’ pay ; 


$300 a year for their Subsistence at the academy, — 
but this fee is partially defrayed by the allowance 
of 75 cents a day received in addition to his pay 
from the Federal Government. The first Deneve 2 
subsistence of $25 is payable in advance. . The 
cadet also receives $195 from the Federal .Govern- 
ment as a clothing and textbook allowance, An 
athletic fee of $7.50 is collected from each cadet on 
‘| and the the day of admittance, m \ 

i s stu Immediately after a candidate’ passes his ex- 
@minations, his appointment as Midshipman, 
Merchant Marine Reserve, U. S. Naval Reserve is j. 
requested from the Bureau of Naval Personnel. © 
Upon its receipt, he is sworn into the Naval Re- } 
serve and is then exempt from Selective Service. qe F 


E During the Academic Term, the Cadets live an s: 
inder and Elec aitend nee Fe: Bort Shaye Zhe A ae ap tent 
; where the gs housing the ine 
Bateman! cated on 52 acres of land. etter Sea Termys) 0g 


; the Cadets live and attend classes on board ‘the — 
chine Shop, Ship United States Maritime Service Training Ship, ( 
gineering work. American Pilot. =u f 
‘Engineering and Boat Handling. Information in detail may be obtained by writ- 
Athletics are included in both courses. ing the Secretary, Fort Schuyler, Bronx, New York. i : 
: tee 


ees ts DE ae 
Minerals and Mining in New York State ug 

vis Source: State Geologist Jj myenet he te 
es and quarries of New York State, ac- purposes and in the mining and manutac €.0f ye 

i .| Ghis material New York leads. The output is about 

Btate Geologist 700-000 a9 1,000,000 short tons with a value of $1,500,000.) 
Cement manufacture, in which loca! ciays and ro 
limestones are utilized, has had a rapid growth. | 
he works are mostly centered in the Hudson/River 
valley below Albany, but there are also .plants in 1 
Warren, Schoharie, Tompkins, Onondaga and Erie 
counties. The present output of Portland cement is. © 
around 11,000,000 barrels, worth nearly $16,000,000. ~ 
Clay and clay manufactures inelusive of brick, tile, 
terra cotta and pottery recently have amoun to i 
eee a aaey stones include granite and marble in > £, 
r € qual v VE fs 
Bee Rayer amed i th the ‘Adirondacks and Hudson Highlands, and a : 


i ; is the 
‘ ad Sullivan c put the first named is Hudson ‘Highlendss) Soca 
only producer. tallic zinc-in 1941 | varied assortment of t ores : 


her regions. Trap rock is obtained in Ri : 
Remied Ne wich egal Tea county. erhe total products have a value ‘in ver 
Prorat duced more thén 5,000,000 | excess of $12, if 


gines, 


000,000. The mines of tale in St. : 
21,000 | Lawrence county are the largest in the country. z 


Y ere | Other minerals produced in New York State 
p00 peed s nieh- are lead, silver, garnet, diatomaceous earth, quartz, 
i in | emery, graphite, feldspar, pyrite, slate, millstones, ~ 


um in 
ale tise ton pulling molding sand, and building sand and gravel. - 


NEW YORK STATE MUSEUM ake 
: ; ‘ Paleontology, Zoology, State Herbarium, 
ore Stats, MRS on re a ie beg Halts of Archeology and Ethnology. ne eee A 
cation Department of the Universi conducts geologic and economic surveys: of the 
3tate of New York and is in the State Education | State's natural resources, their relations to its 
uilding opposite the Capitol in Albany. The | industries, also a natural history survey of the} 
uspum contains a Hall of Geology and Mineral- ! plants and animals, including: insects. Bip 


“which 3, 
as realized 
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682 New York City—Brief History; Mayors New York, Brooklyn | a 


“CITY OF NEW YORK = 
Brief History of the Municipality ee 
{ Source: Legislative Manual of the State 


1 . wa A & 
Manhattan Island, the present Borough of Man- route was started between New York and Phila. Fl 


: ‘ - | delphia. / o) 
hattan, was discovered by Henry Hudson on Sep 6 ne presence of George Wash= © 
tember 11, 1609. In 1613, the first habitations 101 ican aun eo inieadon Bresence Sidence was read 
white men were built by Adrian Block, where tothe American troops quartered in New York, | 
Broadway now stands. On May 6, 1626, Peter | hear the site now occupied by the City Hall, Dur 
Minuet, appointed Director-General of New Neth- | ing the same year construction: started on the first 
erland * purchased Manhattan Island from the In- | waterworks to supply the gity through woo’) 5 
dians for trinkets valued, at about twenty-four pee. The Bngligh captured tint N on eel wi 
dollars, and the town with a Scat cama of less pes3, that the city, below fourteenth Street was | 
than 200 was named New Amsterdam. again under the control of the Americans. The © 
New Amsterdam, with a population of about 800, | fal step in the establishment of the first Ameri-_ 
was incorporated asa city on February 2, 1653. | can city government in New ‘york City: was_com-=— 
The first street was paved in 1657, this running’| pleted on February 5, 1784, when Governor George | 
between Broad and Whitehall Streets. On March | Clinton appointed James Duane’as the first Mayor. - 
12, 1664, King Charles II of England granted all| By 1790 the city extended from the Battery to 
the Dutch land in America, covering what is now | the lower end of City Hall Park, and its population 
New York, New Jersey and a part of Connecticut, | was 33,131. New York was the capital of the | 
¢o his brother fate a ee of phy ars ee ee from, Tiss te 1780, oe the come a ag 
ured by the English on September 6 0 ate untii . On Augus , Robert - 
oy ene it then named New-York after | ton’s steamboat, the ‘‘Clermont,” made its trip 
tHe Duke of York. Thomas Willett, of Plymouth, | from New York to Albany in thirty-two hours. In 
was appointed the first Mayor, taking office in»}.1832 the first horse railroad in the world started on © 
June, 1665. On August 9, 1673, the city was Te- Fourth Avenue. In 1844 the first uniformed police _ 
' eaptured by the Dutch, who named it New Orange, | force in New York City was organized. On May 25 
after the Prince of Orange. \In November, 1674, | 1865, the first paid fire department was organized. — 
New Netherland, including the city of New Orange. | On May 24, 1883, the first bridge to span the Bast” 
was ceded to England, and the province and the | River, the Brooklyn Bridge, was opened. heg 
city renamed New York. Statue of Liberty was unveiled on October 24, 1886. 
On December 8, 1683, the city was first divided The first excavation for the. earliest subway Was ~ 
into wards, each of the six with an alderman. On| made on March 24, 1900; it became operative on 
April 27, 1686, the first charter was granted. The | October 27, 1904. i! 
first printing press was set up on April 12, 1693, New York County became Manhattan Borough 
and on October 16, 1725, the first newspaper in | on Jan. 1, 1898; Kings County became Brooklyn 
New York was founded. ‘A new city hall was | Borough; and that part of New York County just — 
completed at Broad and Wall streets in 1700, this | north \of the Harlem River (the upper slice of 
becoming ‘‘New Federal Hall,” and on April 30, | which had been taken from Westchester County) — 
1789, George Washington _there took oath of office | became Bronx Borough; Queens County became — 
ag first President, of the United States. The first | Queens Borough; and Richmond County (Staten” 
city library was founded-in 1754. In 1756 a stage | Island) became Richmond Berough. ‘« 


+ 
~ to 


pe \ 


Mayors Since 1665 \ 3 
Mpa se ee 
=~ Mayors Terms Mayors Terms Mayors Terms 
sae oe Lae 
1 |\Thomas Willett... 1665 36 |Robert Lurting...|1726-1735|| 71 |A. C. Kingsland... 1851-1853. 
2 |Thomas Delavall.. 1666 37 |P. Rich€rd..... 1735-1739|| 72 |J. A. Westervelt. ..|1853-185, 2 
3 |Thomas Willett... 1667 38 |John Cruger, Sr...|1739-1744|| 73 Fernando Wood...|1855-1858 = 
4 \C. Steenwyck..... 1668-1670|| 39 |Stephen Bayard. ..}1744-1747|| 74 |Daniel.P. Tiemann 1858-1860 _ 
5 |Thomas Delavall 1671 40 |Edward Holland. .|1747-1757|| 75 |Fernando Wood... 1860-1862» 
6 |Matthias Nicolls 1672 41 \John Cruger, Jr...|1757-1766|| 76 |George Opdyke... 1862-1864 © 
‘7 1John Lawrence 1673 42 |Whitehead Hicks..|1766-1776|| 7 _G. Gunther. . . :|1864-1866 © 
8 |William Dervail. 1675 43 |D.Matthews, Tory|1776-1784|} 78 |John T. Hoffman. 11856-1868 — 
9 |Nicholas de Meyer 1676 44 |James Duane..... 1784-1789)| 79 |*T. Coman....... 1868 
10 |S. van Cortlandt. . 1677 45 \Richard Varick. . .}1789-1801|} 80 |A. Oakey Hall. . . .|}1869-1872 ai 
_11 |Thomas Delavall 1678 46 |Edward Livingston] 1801-1803|| "81 |W. F. Haven eyer.|1873-1874 } 
12 |Francis Rombouts. 1679 47. |De Witt Clinton. . 1803-1807|} 82 |*S.B.H.Vance,... ot 
13 | William Dyre.....| 1680-1681 48 |Marinus Willett. , | 1807-1808 A 
14 |C. Steenwyck.-... 1682-1683|| 49 |De Witt Clinton. .]1808-1810 


45 |Gabriel Minville,. 1684 50 'Jacob Radcliff. ... [1810-1811 
16 |Nicholas Bayard.. 1685, 51 |De Witt Clinton. .}1811-1815 
17 |S. van Cortlandt, .|1686-1688|| 52 |John Ferguson... .| 1815 
18 |Peter Delanoy. ...|1689-1690}| 53 |Jacob Radcliff. ... 1815-1818 
19 |John Lawrence. ... 1691 54 |C. D. Colden..... 1818-1821 
90 |A. De Peyster. .. .| 1692-1694 55 |Stephen Allen... ..|1821-1824 
21 |Charles Lodwick. .|1694-1695)) 56 |William Paulding..! 1825-1826 
92 |William Merritt.. | 1695-1698 57 |Philip Hone. ... 1826-1827 
93 |J. De Peyster..... 1698-1699]| 58 |William Paulding..|1827-1829 
24 |David Provost... .|1699-1700}) 59 | Walter Bowne. ...| 1829-1833 ee Hl 
25 |Isaac De Reimer. .|1700-1701)| 60 |Gideon Lee....... 1833-1834 G. B. Fc Pf 
26 |Thomas Noell '11701-1702|| 61 |C. W. Lawrence 1834-1837|| 96 J.Gay 1910-1913 
27 |Philip French..... 1702-1703|| 62 |Aaron Clark... ...|1837-1839|| 97 _|*ArdolphL.Kline: . 1913 
28 | William Peartree. .|1703-1707|| 63 [Isaac L. Varian. . .|1839-1841|| 98 |John P. Mitcuel., .|1914-1917 | 
99 |Bbenezer Wilson. .|1707-1710|) 64 |Robert H. Morris. 1841-1844||°99 |Jonn F. Hylan.,../1948-1925 
30 |J. van Cortlandt. .|1710-1711)| 65 |James Harper. .... 1844-1845||100 |James J... Walker. ..|1926-1932 © 
21 |Caleb Heathcote. .)1711-1714 66 |W. F. Havemeyer. | 1845-1846||/101 |*J.V.McKee...... 1932 / 
32 |John Johnson’... .}1714-1719|| 67 |Andrew H. Mickle 1846-18: 102 |John P. O’Brien. . ./1933-1933 
| 33 |J. van Cortlandt, .|1719-1720)| 68, |William V. Brany .|1847-1 103 |F. H. LaGuardia. ,|1934- ) 
34 |Robert Walters.. |1720-1725|| 6 |W. F, Havemeyer 1848-1849 . 7 mas 


Johannes Jansen. .|1725+1726}| 70 {Caleb S. Woodhull] 1849-1851 
*Acting. ry 
ira MAYORS OF BROOKLYN | t 


Source: Official Records 


erms 
— _ —| ” 
George Hall,....... 183. 11/Conslin Brush...... 1851-1852 |21|Fredk. A. Schroeder. |18 . 
2\yonathan Trotter. .. .|1835-1836||12|/Edward A: Lambert. 1853-1854 |22|James Howell..... ; 1a7ecteee: 
3\Jeremiah Johnson. . .)1837-1838||13|George Hall....-... 1855-1856 ||23|Seth Low..........-- 82-1885 
-4\Cyrus P, Smith. .... 1839-1841||14|Samuel S. Powell... .|1857-1860)'24|Daniel D, Whitney. .|1886-1887 
5\Henry C. Murphy...| 1842 15|Martin Kalbfleisch . . |1861-1863)|25) Alfred C. Chapin. . >./1888- 
6jJoseph Sprague..... 1843-1844||16|Alfred M. Wood. >~.|1864-1865||26|David A, Boody’.. ..|1892-189: 
ditions BAe 8a IRMnU Besos [Lacie Bal ke, Ware 880188 
; B. Ps y fartin Kalbfleisch. . = Fredk..W, . .|(1896- 
_glEdward Copelgnd...j. 1849 19|Samuel S. Powell... .|1872-1873 \ f pipe pag 
iu|Samuel Sm'th....... 1850 ||20|John W. Hunter. . . .|1874-1875}| ; j ] Wes: 


‘ 
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New York City—Estimate Board, Council and Other Officials 683, " 


Government of the City of!New York 


BOARD OF ESTIMATE Elections, Board of—Appointed by The Council 
upon the recommendation of the two major po- +> © \ 


Name pSalary Euan Sep eatiaris in New York and Kings 
fee | Counties. Term two years. Salary, $8,000. Bor- 

ROS SOT a ferreting wt Oba re pee rE PEC Ft he 
Joseph D. McGoldrick ... |} 20,000 mont and 3r ves., Bronx 57; 600 Municipal Bldg., 


Brooklyn 2; 120-55 Queens Blvd., Kew Gardens 15; 


Sea ulter: x 
ident of the $13 Borough Hall 1; Staten Island. 


» Council....... Newbold Morris...... 15,000 i 

~<a Finance, Department of—Aimerind 

rs Borough Presidents treasurer ($10,000). ie 
7 Office Name ~ Salary Fire Department—Patrick Walsh, commissioner: 


$12,500). Secretary to the department—Richard 


( 
F. Warner ($5,700). y 


roughs: 
nattan. .....|Edgar J. Nathan, Jr... ...|$15,Q00 Health, Department of—Ernest L. Stebbins, M.D., pie 
Bronx..........|dames J. Lyons.........s) 15,000 | commissioner ($11,000). Secretary to the Depart= 4 
Brooklyn. ......|Jobn Cashmore.........: 15,00, | ment—Matthew A. Byrne ($6,500), 125 Worth © 
eens. .... ....|James A. Burke.......... 15,000 | Street. aie. i 3 
ichmond....... Joseph A. Palma......... 15,006 Hospitals. Department of—Edward M. Bernecker, | 


M.D., commissioner $10,000). Setretary to the 
oe ar igo Henri Schwob ($6,350), 125 Worth 
treet. ES 


» The Mayor, Comptroller, and President of the 
Council have 3 votes each; Borough Presidents of 
Manhattan and Brooklyn, 2 each; other Borough 
Presidents, 1 each. > 

Secretary of the Board: Isaac Eichholz (Acting), 
Rm. 1356, Municipal Building, New York 7. 
aa of members of the Board expire Dec. 31, 


Housing and, Buildings, Department of—William : 
Wilson, commissioner ($10,000). a 
Investigation, Department © of—Edgar Brom- : 

berger, commissioner ($10{000), 2 Lafayette Street. 

Law Department (the Corporation Counsel)— 
Ignatius M. Wilkinson, Corporation Counsel ($17,- f 
ay Chief Clerk—Walter E. Dunn $7,000), Rm. a7, 

-Licenses, Department of—Paul Moss, commis-| ~~ 
sioner ($10,000). 112 White St , 

Marine and Aviation, Department of—John Mc-~ , 
Eoeis. commissioner ($10,000). Pier A, North | — 

aver. i << 

Markets, Department of—Henry M. Brundage, 
commissioner ($10,000), 137 Centre Street. 
_Parks, Department of—RoberteMoses, commis- 
sioner ($13,500). Arsenal Bldg., Fifth Ave, and 4 
64th Street, New York 21. iF 

Parole Commission—Jonn C, Maher,) chairman~ fF 
($8,000); Mary A. Frasca and Samuel J. Battle Ky 
($6,000 each). The Commissioner of Correction’ ; 
and the Police Commissioner are ex-officio mem- 
bers. Secretary—John J. Devitt ($3,660), 100 = =~ 
Centre Street. y Ae oe 

Police Department—Lewis J. Valentine, commis: yas 
sioner ($12,500), 240 Centre Street. George Ormsby = 
(acting) chief clerk. i tea 

Public Service Commission—(This is a part of 
the State Government and is put here for reference ; 
purposes.) The commissioners are appointed “by ce 
the Governor with consent of the Senate. Milo’R. 
Maltbie, chairman; . William Bray, George A. 
Arkwright, Neal Brewster and Maurice C. Burritt | 
($15,000 each); State Office Bldg.) Albany, N. ¥.;  ° ® 


» (@) Rufus E. McGahen is also a Commissioner 
‘of the Board of Water Supply ($12,000 yearly): 


‘Yeceives no salary as Deputy Mayor. 

ne THE CITY COUNCIL 

* Members‘ were elected in November, 1943, for 
wo years. Terms expire Dec. 31, 1945. Salaries: 
“Vice-Chairman,, Minority Leader, and Chairman 
“of Finance Committee, $7,500; others, $5,000 each. 
, etary to the Vice-Chairman (Joseph T. Shar- 

, of Brooklyn)—Vera Tanahey, City Hall. 


Manhattan go ga oe B. Earle, R., 
Ind. 
Stanley M. Isaacs, R..| walter R. Hart, D. 
' Benj. J. Davis, Jr.,Com. P. V. Cacchione, Comm 


i : Joseph T. Sharkey, D 
=. sum A. Carroll. D. Edward Vogel, 


. Samuel Di Falco 


Bt Queens 
Tifichae) FP @uill, Ind. | James A. Puillips, D 
Louis Cohen, D. (a) Hugh Quinn. D. 
‘Gertrude W. Klein, AL. Alfred J. Phillips, R. 
a 4 

Behr. kly Richmond 
buy | IyGiovanna, p.! Frederick Schick, D. 


(a) Elected by the Council, Jan. 5, 1944, to fill 


of Charles E. Keegan on mili- . ¥. City branch '233 Broadway, Manhattan. 9 | 
jeave ies ia Murray G. Tanner, secretary (Albany); Harold |. ~ 
} N. Weber, executive secretary (Manhattan). The . 


Transit Commission, Metropolitan Division— | 
Abolished and consolidated with the Public Service 
Commission, April 1, 1943. ewe : 
Public Works, Department of—Irving’ V..A | 
Huie, commissioner ($12,000). 4 = hs BAe SS 
Purchase, Department of—Albert Pleydell, com- — : 
missiorer ($10,000). ; Yih 
Sanitation, Department —William F. Carey. 
commissioner ($10,000), 125 Worth Street. = = 
Standards and Appeals, Board of—Harris B_ 
Murdock, chairman ($10,000); the Commissioners, _ 
($6,000). Ghief Clerk—Joseph J. Doyle ($3,500). | ~ 
ax Department—William Wirt Mills, president 
pro, tem ($12,000), and 6 commissioners ($9,000  — 
each). Chief Clerk—Henry Clay Simons ($4,200); 
Teachers’ Retirement Board—Board consists of — 
seven members; meets the fourth Tuesday in each — 
month, Rm. 603 Municipal Bldg,, Manhattan, at | 
3.30 P.M. Secretary—Louis Taylor, 154 Nassau = 
Street, N. ¥. 7. | ee ed 
Tenement House Department—(Part of the Dee yrs 
partment of Housing and Buildings). i Cen, 
Transit Commission—(See Public Service Com- - { 
Gas Boara of—Consists of thre e 
Transportation, oard of—Consists of three © 1 
ioerspars. appointed by the Mayor: John H. De- 
Janey, chairman; Frank X. Sullivan and George 


"DEPARTMENTS AND BUREAUS 
(All Manhattan, Municipal Bldg., unless other- 
rise stated). 


stigation, Departinent of.) 

f° the City of New York— 
ns of all public buildings and 
a for public places}. Address 
ons to the Art Commission, City Hail. 
Board of—Frederick J. H. Kracke. 


Assessors, 
airm: 3,500). 

ery pet of—Thomias J. Patterson, di- 
tor .000). 
i eirvics Commission, Municipal—Esther 
acting president ($8,500); Ferdinand Q. 
mn and Russell Lord Tarbox ($7,000 each). 


D. McGoldrick ($20.000). 
nt of—Commssionet, Dr. 
, 100 Centre Street. 
Marine and Aviation, 


; retary—Bugene | %eegan ($20,000 each), Secretary, William Jerome — 
iperivt: a or Coot Daly ($6,500), 250 Hudson Street. et 
a an Associate Triborough Bridge Authority —-Georte Ec Spares, 
eneral manager an secretary, nd, 
; he Superint a g gee | i . 


s) receives ; Teoh) 
30, ‘The Water Supply, Board of—George J. Gillespie, — 


resident, Henry Hesterberg and Rufus EB. McGahen 
$12,000 éach). Secretary—Richard H. Burke, 120 
f cli her-—Ordway Tead. | wall Street, N. ¥. 5. : 5 ; 

he ee ere reed apply, Gas and Electricity, Department — 
tizens who are residents of of eerie Quilty. commissioner ($10,000). Secre- 
Pre seat a an ex-officio | tary to the Department—Lucille L. Kraft $4500). # 
: ae Catmmembers 9 years Welfare, Department of—Leo Arnstein, commis- 
ay dministrator—Pear! | sioner ($11,000).. Secretary to. the Department, 

I John A. Eggleston, 902 Broadway. et 


- 
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684 eae. re New York City—Population 


Population of N. Y. City by Boroughs (Present Area) — 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


A 


Pei ie see 
Year | : Manhattan Bronx Brooklyn | Richmond | Queens Totals 
33,131 1,761 4,495 . 3,835 6,159 49,491 
1300 e a Census). 60,515 1,755 5,740 4,564 642 - 79.21 g 
1810 = ¢ ¢ 96,373 2,267 8,303 5,347} 7,444 119,734 || 
1820: € % 3 123,706 2,782 11,187 : 6,135 8,246 . 153 3056 
1830 & f 2 202,589 > 3,023 — 20,535 7,082 9,049 242,278 
1840" “ - 2 312,710 5,346 47,613 10,965 14,480 391,11 &| 
1850 ‘a M : 515,547 8,032 138,882 15,061 18,59: 696,115 
1860 by if : 813,669 23,593 279,122 25,492 32,903. 1,174,779 | 
1870 ial S 942,292 37,393 419,921 33,029 45,468 / 1,478,103 at 
1880 G ss 1,164,673 51,980 599,495 38,991 6, 1,911,698 =| 
1890 € - 1,441,216 88,908 838,547 51,69: 87,050 2,507,405 | 
‘1900 “ Bs] 1,850,093 200,507 1,166,582 67,021 152,999 3,437,20. 
1910 os 4 2,331,542 430,980 1,634,351 85,969 O41 4 . 
1920 re « .| 2,284,103 732,016 2.018.356 116,531 469,042 5,620.048 x 
1930 re « _.} 1,867,312 1,265,258 2.560,401 158,346 1.079,129 6,930. ; 
1940 yd a} 1,889,924 1,394,711 2,698,285 174,441 1,297,634 7,454,995 — 
1944* « "| 13897,000 1,437,000 2,742,000 180,000 1,369,000 7,625,000 
*Department of Health estimate, AW 
y POPULATION, NEW YORK CITY METROPOLITAN AREA ‘ 5 s 
Dwelling ‘ : Dwelling | 
, 1940 units, 1940 units 
Whole District.......... 11,690,520 | 3,425,480 Newar&rk . or. oven .% 429,760 116,810 | 
In Connecticut. . 152,016 40,774 Paterson! -c.c2se=- 139,656 998, | 
In New Jersey... 2,982,854 846,054 In New York.........-- ‘8,707,666 | 2,579,426 — 
In New Jersey ¢: An 980,501 270,980 In New York Cities...| 7,597,593 | 2,259,352 © 
. Elizabeth. 23.5... 109,912 29,350 New York City..... 7,454,995 | 2,218,608 i 
Jersey City.......- 301,173 84,822 Monkers. Sad 25 33's 142,598 40,774 of 
NEW YORK-CITY, POPULATION BY SEX, RACE, NATIVITY, 1940 | 
= : All classes Total White ; Native White ¥; 
Total Male ‘| Female Male Female Male Female © 
_ Total, CILYE te oes < 7,454,995 | 3,676,293 | 3,778,702 | 3,455,003 3,522,498 | 2,397,164 | 2,500,317 %) 
Broken es See 1,394,711 689,327 705,384 677,620 692,699 51 462,324 | 
Brooklyn......... 2°698,285 |. 1,332,545 | 1,365,740 | 1,282,485 | 1,305,466 891,768 928,545 — 
Manhattan. -..... 1,889,924 926,133 963,791 80,455 797,170 502,136 535,292 o! 
PQMECHS, ba... 1,297,634 638,605 659,029" | - 626,382 644,349 486,379 507,764 
Richmond...:.... 174,441 89,683 84,758. 88,061 82,814 69,362 66,392 . 


Whites, 6,977,501; Negroes, 458,444; other races, 19,050. Whites, native, 4,897,481; foreign-born, — 
2,080,020. - Foreign-born’ wHites—males, 1,057,839; females, 1,022,181. Negroes—males, 265, 727; females. } 
252, 717. Other races—males, 15,563;: females, 3, 487. Of the white males, 991,260 were single; 1,652, 480 
were married; 102,820 were dowed; 15,640 were divorced. Of the white females, 878,920 were "single a 
1,624,200 were married; 315,780 were “widows; and 20,400 Ne divorced. The estimated civilian po ula— | 
tion, March 1, 1943 (the 5 ‘boroughs, plus Nassau, Rockland and. Westchester Counties) was 7,97 0208 | 
as against 8, 487,823 on April 1, 1940. The estimated civilian population of New York City on Nov. the 
1943, aecording to the United States Bureau of the Census was: Bronx, 1,267,297; Kings, 2,410, isa ' 
New ork, 1,607,097; Queens, 1,259,292; Richmond, 156,562. ; 


FOREIGN WHITE STOCK, NEW YORK CITY, 1940 


F ; Native F Natives) | 
Total e Tot: a 
Foreign| Foreign Foreign| Forei | 
= ‘ores Born |orMixed ch eretan Born jor : 
‘ Stock EAreues Stock L 
. age i 
—S=— a | | | 
Hngland,. v.05... 148,955 63,115} 85,840)| Bulgaria............. 1,130 670 Kr 
COSI ses we 64,252 33,292 30,960 nue in Europe. 505 265 . 
ici I are ee 3,456 1,296 2160] Gréece so 2jc.4 tenes 53,253) 28,593) 6 f 
Northern Ireland... .. 53,801 21,501 32,300 || Ttaly.w. ses {65 b ».]1,095,369| 409,489 5, } 
Trish Free State (Eire) | 464,665] 160,325] 304,340/|/Spain.,..... 25,283] 13,583 1,700 
DWOR WEY wi iec. csr ce Ses 54,530)" 30,750}  23,780}|Portugal...... = 5,016 2,676 2,340 
Bwetlens wi. 8. ysis. 55,161 28,881 26,280||Other Europe... . 8,937 5,757 3,181 ' 
PIBWEN APES < 0/7. 2's 2.9.2 0:8 16,825 8.845 7,980 || Palestine and Syri. 17,558 .8,598 8960 | 
‘Netherlands. a 11,288 5,608} _ 5,680||Turkey in Asia... , 30,778 17,398 13,380 | 
Belgium..:. 6,068 3,888 27180 ||Other Asia...... P yp 5,107 3,8 
Luxemburg. 740 340) 400 || Canada—F: pe . 4,470)" 6,270 8, 
Switzerland 18,251 8,551 6,700 || Canada—Other....... 55,977| * 29,237| 26,740 
‘France... 38,816 19,696 19,120 Now founiiend. nS 35 9,278] 4,838] 4.440: 
Germany 498,289] 224,749) 273,540||Mexico.............. 4,653 2,973 1,680 | 
Poland. .| 412,543) 194,163) 218,380 Gare ‘and prner. West , 
Czechoslovakia. eo 57,624| 26,884) 30,740 a eae ao Ar 23,124)’ 13,344] . 9,780 
CALS ne oa 322,586] 145,106) 177,480 Central and South 
, Hun: Ungary ett i 2 123,188] 62,588) 60,600 Ameria wii) ied. 19,729} , 12,429 7,300 
‘Yugoslavia... 2122. 11,355 6,475 4,880 || Australia............ 2,007 987 1,020 
Russia oo 8.S)R.)..:| 926,516) 395,696] 5380,820]/Azores...../........ 289 69 220 
Deepa i. ga69| 18080) 18080 || 2 cent ef eS 25,082 
1) ho) Ee ea Cae ) , : reported: totus oa. 5, 3,682 A | 
d. : : 17,525] 11,245 6, ——_—| ++ ea | 
84, 675|  40,655| 44,020 Wotalt 2 sr ols Saks 4,831,580|2,080,020|2,751,560 


WY, ri NEW YORK CITY POPULATION, 1940, BY AGE, SEX, COLOR 
: \ All Classes White f Non-white 

Total Male | Female Total Male | Female} Total Male | Female 

Ps ae ages: 1940. ane ie 995|3,676,293/3,778,702 |6,977,501/3, ora 003)3,522,4' 477,494 1,290) 25 
; 21,41 25 "403,23 210) 197; 029 E *T R208 a 
470506 358'798 231,758 436,484 Bon 887 214.597 34,072 16,911 17,161 
47,798) 226,504) 221,294) 418,838} 212,207) 206,131 29,466 14,29 163 
720,252| 357,666] 362,586] 677,494] 338,060] 339,434) . 42, 606 23/152 
649,153] 304,862) 344,291] 607,184) 289,049] 318,135}~ 41,969 15,813] 26,156 
x 2,686,315)1,302,761)1, 383; 554 = 480, 614)1 .208' 778)1, 271, s 205,701 93,983 a 


1,632,608| '836;920] '795,688|1,552,623| '796,599| 756,024] — 7’ 
414,419! 187,367| 227,052| 401,525] 182. 218 219,312 13) 804 2 “iad 


New York 


ae 

| The City (five boroughs) of New York has an 

extreme length, north and south, of 36 miles; and 
n extreme breadth of 1614 miles, measuring from 
ae North River along 23d Street, Manhattun, and 

thence to the easterly border of Queens Borough. 

_ From the western border of the Borough of Rich- 

mond to the eastern border of Queens Borough, 

the distance is 25 miles. 

_ Manhattan Borough is 1242 miles long and its 


City—Area; the Flag; Police and Crime Statistics 
Area of New York City 


‘ Source: Chief Engineer's Bureau, Board of Estimate; U. S., Bureau of the Census, 1940 
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‘area of the incorporated City of New York, 
according to the U. S. Bureau of the Census, 1940. 
is, in square miles, as follows—(first figures are 
total area; second figures, show land area, exclusive 
“a hare Gaeshattecn aia oa tare (Brooklyn) 

.8-71.0; anhattan) 31.2-22.0; ueens) 126.6- 
108.0; (Richmond) 64.4-57.0. t - 


EW YORK CITY 


Data marked with * relate to street elevations. 


extreme breadth is 242 miles; Bronx, length 8.1 
Ay. f 

“a ? ALTITUDES IN N 
Manhattan: é 

\ i. Fort Washington Avenue at W. 183rd 

: St. (Washington Heights) J 276* 

‘2. Fort Washington Avenue at W. 184th 

))\ St. (Washington Heights). ......., 251° 

3. Fort Washington Avenue at W. 190th 

St. (Washington Heights).......+ * 

4. Audubon Avenue at W. 193rd_ St. 

p Fort George ... 230* 

'5. Fort Washington ,at W. 184th St. (nat- 

} ural surfaee v. : 260 
- §. Inwood Hill Park (natural surface) 230 
‘The Bronx: 

1. Grosvenor Avenue at W. 252nd St. 

; Pegriverdale) =... boon t eee. PF oe <j. 'e: 

3. University Ave. at Strong St. (Kings- 

; bridge) er 162 
_ 3. Mosholu Parkway North at \West Gun 

) Hill Road (Mosholu) 179* 


_ Private propefty within the ioop of 
Grovenor Avenue north of W. 250th 


284.5 


* goat Hill, Staten Island, rises from the Rich- 
‘mond Road at’ Dongan Hills on the rapid transit 
le and overlooks New Dorp and the Moravian 

metery, where the Vanderbilts lie buried. This 
‘the highest point on the Atlantic Coast south 


Maine 


in Manhattan above sea level, 


are: Cus 


House, 17: Gt 
md Broadway, 40.78; Municipal B g J 
“ity Hall, 44.74; Astor Place, 43.01; Union Square, 
s Columbus Circle, 86.64; Central Park near 
93rd St.. 114.14; Amsterdam Ave., at. Trinity 
4148.73: Audubon Ave., at W. 174th St.. 
b2: Wadsworth Ave. near W. 182d St., 188.33; 
sh Bridge water tower, at the street level, 
03.25. 
» The highest natu 


ral elevation in the Bronx—284 
' fe st 6 inches—is on the hill bounded by Iselin Ave., 
Fichiand. Ave. and W. 250th St., 


Riverdale Hill. 
Fher Bronx altitudes are: Jerome Ave., near E. 
933d St.. 210.73; Jerome and Mosholu Aves., 


Van 


Richmond: 
1. Windsor Road between Todt Hill Road 
_and Little Clove Road , 
2. Highest point in the City, south of 
the intersection of Todt Hill Road 
and Ocean Terrace, 300’ s.w. of 
Todt Hill Road and 540’ s. of Ocean 
Terrace. Coordinate position W. 
20,000.'S, 21, 000052 ees 
Brooklyn: 
1. Prospect Park West and 18th St. 
2. Barbey Street and Highland Blvd. 
near the entrance to Forest Park ' 
3. Greenwood cemetery, Highway monu- 
ment on a cemetery road inside the 
9th Ave. gate, on Reservoir Hill 
Queens: A 
1. Southerly Service Roadway, Grand 
Central Parkway, at Station 374+00 
near Glen Oaks Club house 1,650 
feet east of Little Neck Parkway 
and 2,000 feet west of Nassau 
County line 


264* 


259° 


; ‘ 

Cortlandt Park, 193.39; Riverdale Ave. and Spuyten > 
Duyvil Parkway, 178.49; Grand Boulevard and | 
Concourse, and E. 199th St., 148.64; Hall of Fame 
Terrace, at University Ave., 170.32; Poe Park, HE. 
192d St., 140.22; east approach to Washington  _ 
Bridge, at University and Aqueduct Aves., 141.63. | 

Other Brooklyn altitudes are: Base of the — 
Museum on Eastern Parkway, at Washington Ave., j 
163.44: 9th Ave. (Prospect Park West). 32 feet Pee 
14th St., 155.34; Prospect Park West. 
and 5th St., 162.16; Union St., Plaza, iat Flatbush, 
Ave., 146.29; 59th St. and 5th Ave., 116.96. 4 

The highest track elevation (altitude above Mean’ 
High Water at base of rail) on the subways is 161.2 
feet, on the Washington Heights Line at Fort 
Washington Avenue and 175th Street (8th Ave.,) 
subway system). is 

The lowest track elevation (depth below Mean 
High Water at base of rail is 113.12 feet under the — 
East Channel of the East River on the 60th Street . 
River Tunnels of the B.M.T. Broadway—7th Ave.— As 


60th St.—Queens Line. 


y 


“The colors in the flag are Dutch—blue, ee ; 
orange in perpendicular bars, the sa which 
ed over the Island of Manhattan more than 300 
s ago. The colors are exact, a pure indigo blue 
use in 1662 and the distinctive color of the 
nee of Orange. 
he seal of the City which is the device on the 
iddle or white bar of the flag stamped in blue 
mtains in a central position the wings of a 

dmill, with a flour barrel on each flank, denot- 
; the early industry of Manhattan. The sailor 
“at the left- symbolizes its sea-borne trade. He is 

ressed in garments of the English sailor of that 
od, in his right hand is a 


line and plummet and 


Arrests 


=== oe Police 
mi-| Other |Tot. all) Force ept. 
Bee Fel.’s | Crime Expend. 


Dollars 


No: 
18,633] 60,198,591 
333 


732,235 
826,887 


ta of Police Force, 18,817. 
mires for expenditures cover the 


— 


Police and Crime Statistics in New York City 


Source: The Police Commissioner 


fiscal year July 1, 1941, to June 30, 1942. 


<staff, At the — 
attan _ 


| dicates 


a spread eagle, { | 
is the year of transfer te 


sovereignty. ie 

The Mayor has an official flag, the saine in design 
as the flag of the City, except that upoi the middle 
or white bar there are above the design of the seal. 
im a semi-circle, five blue five-pointed stags, typi- 
fying the five boroughs of the City; the dimensions 
of the flag are 33 inches by 44 inches, { % 


Arrests 


Wear le aone 2 tig 8 afl Fores Police 
Cal.)'|Homi-| Other | Tot. a ‘orce ept. 
‘ ‘ cide Fel.’s | Crime . | Expend. 


ei 0. |.D 
19,346164, 


‘oll 
61 


,578| 937,704 
11,914) 578,378 
11,532| 369,047 


17 
17,210|66, 
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New York City—Governing Officials — 


ohn 


“as 


Courts in the City of New York 


1 UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURTS 

The Federal courts for the Southern District of 
New York meet the first Tuesday of each. month 
in rhe, U. S. Court House, Foley Sauare, New 
York 7). Y 

Clerk of the Court—George J. H. Follmer. | 

Southern District Court Judges( Bronx, Columbia, 
Dutchess, Greene, New York, Orange, Putnam, 
Rockland, Sullivan, Ulster and Westchester Coun- 
ties)—John C. Knox, Henry W. Goddard, -William 
Bondy, Francis G. Caffey, Alfred C. Coxe, George 
Murray Hulbert. Vincent L. Leibell, John W. 
t Clancy, Samuel Mandelbaum, Edward A. Conger, 
XS John Bright and Simon H. Rifkind. ‘ 

The Federal courts of the Eastern District of 
New York meet the first Wednesday of every month 
in the Federal Building, Washington and Johnson 
Streets, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Clerk of the Court—Percy G. B. Gilkes. 

Eastern District Court Judges. (Kings, Queens, 
Nassau, Suffolk, and Richmond Counties) —Robert 

x A. Inch, Grover M. Moscowitz, Clarence G. Gal- 

ston, Mortimer W. Byers and Matthew T. Abruzzo, 
Harold M. Kennedy. 
Clerk of the Court—Alexander M. Bell. 
‘Circuit Court of Appeals Judges (New York, Con- 
‘necticut and Vermont)—Learned Hand, Thomas 
y W. Swan, Augustus N. Hand, Harrie B. Chase, 
';., Charles EH. Clark and Jerome N. Frank. 
United States Attorneys—Southern_ District, 
James B. M. McNally; Eastern District, T. Vincent 


Quinn. 4 
Unitéd States Marshals—Southern_ District, 
James E. Mulcahy; Hastern District, Spencer C. 
_ Young. 
7 SUPREME COURT,: NEW YORK CITY 


Me hen For a list of the Justices of the Supreme Court 

. see page 673. 4 Sets 
- & The ‘Supreme Court, First Judicial District, 
* meets (N. Y.- County); in County _Court House, 
Centre and Pearl Sts., N. Y. 7; Bronx County) 

ne Grand Concourse, N. Y. 51. .— ae 
he Supreme Court, Second Judicial District 
meets (Kings County) at Joralemon and Fulton 


WSe if 


} 


Sts., Brooklyn 2; (Queens) Sutphin Blyd. and 
By 88th- Ave., Jamaica 2; (Richmond) County Court 
House, S. I. 1. 


CITY COURT 


Headquarters—Manhattan, / 52 Chambers St.; 
Bronx, 851 Grand Concourse; Brooklyn, 120 
: -  Schermerhorn St.: Queens, 88-11 Sutphin Blvd., 
: Jamaica; Richmond, 927 Castleton Ave., West New 
Brighton, S. I. 
ay The Chief Justice receives ($18,000) a‘year; the 
Associate Justices ($17,500). Their terms expire 
Dec. 31 of year named: 
Chief Clerk, Charles H. Hussey. 
; The court is composed as follows: 
fd’ Manhattan—John A. Byrnes, Chief Justice 
(1946); Henry S. Schimmel (1947); Joseph_W. Kel- 
ler (1946); Samuel C. Coleman (1947); Rocco A. 
. Parella (1947); Henry S. Schimmel (1947); Frank 
A. Carlin (1949); Louis L. Kahn (1950); Edward 
gd. McCullen (1952); Francis E. Rivers (1953). 
, Bronx—William S. Evans (1946); Solomon Bone- 
parth (1951); Thomas Brady (1950);. Henry G. 
1 Schackno (1953). \ 3 
al Brooklyn—Jacob H. Livingston (1948); Sylvester 
FB, Sabbatino (1948); RU pla Ace (1949); Jacob 
a J, Schwartzwald (1952) George J. Joyce (1953). 
. Queens—William P. Wiener (1951); James J. 
~~ Gonroy (1947): Thomas J, Towers (1947). 
_ \..- Richmond—Arnold J. B. Wedemeyer (1947). 


COUNTY COURTS 
(The Judges receive $25,000; terms expire Dec. 


ot 31st of year named.) 
; s Bronk—James M. Barrett (1955): Harry Stack- 
a ell (1953); Lester W. Patterson (1947). 
Kings—Louis Goldstein (1943); Franklin Taylor 
(1949); Samuel S. Leibovitz (1954); Nathan R, 

| Sobel (1956); Carmine J. Marasco (1958). 

“A acai aig Downs (1945); Peter T. Farrell 

_ Richmond—Thomas J. Walsh (1957). 

Re) GENERAL SESSIONS, 

The court sits in the Criminal Court Building, 
100 Centre St., New York 13. The judges, who 
are elected for 14 years, receive $25,000 each. 
Terms end ‘Dec. 31 of years named. The Judges 


are: } - 
-*’ George L. Donnellan -(1950), James Garrett 
| Wallace (1949); Owen W. Bohan (1947); Saul S. 
+ Streit (1950); Jonah J. Goldstein (1953); John A. 
Mullen (1953) ; Jacob Gould Schurman (1954); 
» .John J. Sullivan (1954); Francis L. Valente ¢ 
: Clerk of the Court—F. Howard Barrett; Deputy 
a Clerk—Jerome Craig. 

‘ | COURT OF SPECIAL SESSIONS 
(Chief Justice, $13,000; other judges, 


ike 


$12,000; 


‘ a! 
terms Sapte nen 31st of year named unilesis 
otherwise noted). < 4 

Chief Justice—William R. Bayes (June 30, 1946) 
other Judges—Alfred J. Hofmann (1945) Framlh 
Oliver (Apr. 30, 1952); Bernard A. Kozigke (June 
24, 1946); James E. McDonald (June , 19459) 
Alvah W. Burlingame (1951); George B. De Luesi 
(July 8, 1945); Nathan D, Perlman (Nov. 25, 1947) 
Gustav W. M. Wieboidt (Sept. 6, 1948); Irving Bets 
Gooper (June 30, 1949); Myles A. Paige (Feb. 18 
1950); Matthew J. Troy (Feb. 18, 1950); John ¥V 
Flood (June 24, 1950); Thomas F. Doyle (June 30% 


t: 


A 


Se 
y 


1950); William B. Northrop (1951); William SS 
rosy (June 30, 1951); Frederick L. Hackenbur 
9 


Clerk—Joseph H. McShane; office, 100 Centre Si 
New York 13. : 3 
PARTS—I,\ VI, .VIIT and IX—100 Centre St.) 
Borough of Manhattan. gi) 
PART Ii—120 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn. 
PART IiI—County Court Housey L..1. City 
Queens. * ua 
PART IvV—County Court House, Staten Island. 
PART. V—851 Grand Concourse, Bronx. x | 
APPELLATE PART ae | 
First Judicial Departmént, on 1st and 3d F 
days. 100 Centre St., New York 13, N. Y. a 
Second Judicial Department, on 2nd and 4t4# 
Fridays. 120 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 10; N. ¥a 


PROBATION BUREA | 


1953). i 
Chief Clerk—Morris Ploscowe; Deputy Ont 
45 


"1 


=e | 


U wll 

100 Centre St., New York 13. Chief Probation 
officer—James J. : a" 
DOMESTIC RELATIQNS COURT | 
(Presiding Justice, $13,000; others, $12.000 eachs 


15 


Ryan 


terms expire last day of month of year given 
less otherwise indicated.) q \ 


15, 1947); Jane M. Bolin (July 21, 1949); Dudle 
F. Sicher (Oct. 4, 1949); Isaac Siegel (Sept. 
7950): Joseph F. Maguire (Feb. 13, 1953); Jamie 
V. Mulholland (Mar. 10. 1954); Edmund L, Palm 
jeri (Nov., 1954). a 

Justices Hill and Dunham on military. leaves 
Justices Hubert T. Delaney (July 31, 1945) ane 
Theodore Stitt (July 1, 1945) were appointed t# 
take their places while absent from duty. d 

Director of Administration, Adolphus , 
($6,790); Chief Probation Officer, Andrew Ss, di 
nar (Acting) ($3,/540). Offices, 135 Hast 22n8 
Street, Manhattan. Nt 

New -¥York County—Children’s Court divisior 
137 East 22nd Street, James F. Gillespie, (Acting 
Clerk of Court $5,850)..Family Court division, 13 
East 22nd Street; Rowland J. Sheridan, Clerk 0 
Court ($4,240). ; f 9! 

Kings County—Ghildren’s Court division, 
Schermerhorn Street; Louis Wolff, Clerk of : 
Court ($4,080). Family Court division, 327 Sher 


merhorn; Street; Edward A. Looram (Acting) 
Clerk the Court ($3,180). : ; i 
Bronx County—1118 Grand Concourse. Chil 


dren’s Court and Family Court divisions, Frank 
Marron, Clerk of. Court ($3,780). Bt 
Queens County—105-34 Union Hall Street, di 
maica, L, I. Children’s Court and Family Cour 
gee Michael J. Kuhn (acting) Clerk of Cour 
. . fe { 
Richmond County—100 Richmond Terrace, St 
George, Staten Island, N. Y. Children’s Cour 
and Family Court Divisions, Eugene E, Kenny 


Clerk of Court ($3,780). 
MAGISTRATES COURTS 


(Appointed by the Mayor for a term of 10 yeal 
expiring last day of month of year named unl 
otherwise indicated.) (Chief Magistrate, $13,0 
others $10,000.) Chief Magistrate—Henry H. Cu 
ran (June, 1945); office, 100 Centre St., Manhatta 


- BRONX in 
Raphael R. Murphy (April, 1953); William Kla; 
ae 15, 1949); Ambrose J. aR ah 
1949); Peter Abeles (June, 1951); Samuel O 
(June, 1952); Matthew J. Diserio (June, 1953), 


i “ 


’ af 4 “ 
Bd 
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BROOKLYN—(Room 510 Municipal Bldg.) 


John D. Mason (April, 1947); Vincent J. 
‘Sweeney (April, 1951); James A. Blanchfield (April, 
51); Thomas H. Cullen, Jr. (May 21, 1954); D. 
loseph DeAndrea (April, 1951); Charles Solomon 
(Sept. 23, 1945); Francis X. Giaccone (June, 
); Charies E. Hirsimaki {Dec., 1949); Charles 
= Ramsgate (June, 1950); Alex Pisciottc (Dec., 
eg ee Suers ~~ Bees ce paves . Sur 
R ec. - ces .'Lehrich (April, 
ay): Joseph B. Glebocki (May 1, 1953); John 
F. X. Masterson (April, 1947); James M. Fawcett 

(March, 1951). . 
: , QUEENS 


' Henry A. Soffer (Jan. 4, 1948); Jenkin R. Hock- 
ert (Dec., 1947); Peter M. Horn (April, 1947). 
m RICHMOND 
Charlés G. Keutgen (Dec., 1947). 
MUNICIPAL COURTS 
__ (Justices elected for a term of 10 years ending 
‘Dec.-31 of year given; President Justice, $11,840; 
others, $10,840. 
> The President Justice, Keyes Winter. Head- 
‘quarters, 8 Reade St., Manhattan. The Justices, 
by districts are: 
A MANHATTAN 
_ ist—6 Reade St., Michael _R. Matteo (1947), 
Uqies4). P. MeNulty (1947); Vincent A. Lupiano 
ca @nd—i0 Read St., Isidor I. Haber (1945); Birdie 
‘Amsterdam (1949), Joseph Raimo (1947), Lester 
SDazarus (1951); Emil M. Haas (1953). 
| 3d—314 West 54th St., Joseph B. Rafferty (1947), 
Nt M. aoe (1949). Charles A. Curtin (1950), 
harles J. Garrison (1953). 
4th—327 East 38th St., Wm. S. Katzensiein 
£3850 , William T. Keleher (1947), John M. Lewis 
‘ 


2d—495 Gates Aye., Milton M, Wecht (1945), Ed- 
ward A. Wynne (1849), Wind. McNulty Coa. { 
r ee Ave., Charles J. Carro) 
Fhomas B. Morrissey, Jr. (1941). Se 
I — iberty Ave., Jacob S: Strahl (1949) 
5th—4th Ave. and 42nd St., R A F 
Pai Simon (1949). aaron Py? 
6th—27-33 Snyder Ave., Frank H. Parcells (1945 
Syne agate eee as ee eg le le erect 
= erty Ave., Harr; . Eppi 
Daniel ‘Gutman cay vy ppig (1947), 
—' ve. and 42nd St., Coney Island, 1 
J. McLaughlin (1949). yi spear? 
QUEENS 
1ist—25-10 30th Road, L. I. City, Mario J. C 
Sid neo J. ek ehe (sass. peas 
2d—Broadway and Justice St., Elmhurst, 5 
Scileppi (1949). a 
Gano 64th St,, Ridgewood, Edward J. Smith i 
4th—88-11 Sutphin Blvd., Jamaica, Daniel EB. | 
Fitzpatrick (1951), Nicholas M. Pette (1951). 
5th—Beach Channel Drive, bet. Beach 90th and | ? 
cee Sts., Rockaway Beach, William J. Morris, Jr. ~ . 
(1951) 
aa Hall, Flushing, Rodman Richardson 
RICHMOND a 
1ist—927 Castleton Ave., W. New Brighton, Joseph ‘ 
A. McKinney (1955). ‘ ‘ 
lees Targee St., Stapleton, Edward G, Baker’ 
4). 


COUNTY OFFICES , > 
County Clerks—New York, Archibald BR. Watson; 
Bronx, Michae! B. McHugh ($15,000 each); Kings, = 
Francis J. Sinnott ($12,000); Queens, Paul Livott 


314 West 54th St., Thomas J. Whalen 
, Abram Goodman (1947), Benjamin Shalleck 


{ 1945 
~ 6th—170 East 12ist’ St., Joseph F. Caponigri 
(19: Francis J. McCaffrey (1951), John C. 


Taniiesn (1953). 5 

S 7th—447 West 151st St., Lewis A. Abrams (1945), 
‘Charles Marks (1947). Thomas E. Rohan (1950). 
» 8th—i70 East 121st St., Mario G. Di Pirro (1947), 
William E. Slevin (1949) 

~ _ $th—153 East 57th St., Carroll Hayes (1945), 
eS. L. Genung (1947), Jehial M. Roeder (1950); 


($8,000), 125 Worth St., N. Y¥. 13. 
Bronx, Brook 


yes Winter (1953), Margaret M. Burnet (1954); 


‘aurice Wahl (1954). 
Wth—447 West. 15ist St., Charles E. Toney 


tson (1950). . 
BRONX 


Register—Henry W. Ralph ($10,000); Hall of yeahs 
Records. : ein 2 
Sheriffs—Office abolished and consolidated into = 
city-wide office, appointment to be made by Mayor — . 
after competitive civil service examinations. pel Teas 
Sheriff—John J. McCloskey, Jr. ($10,000); 608 Hall = 
of Records. ; ee ain: 
Surrogates—New York, James A, Foley and + 
James,A. Delehanty; Bronx, Albert H. Henderson; — 
; BROOKLYN \ Kings, Francis D. McGarey; Queens, Anthony P. 
he 1st—120 Schermerhorn St., Charles J. Beckinella vowestd Eger each); Richmond, John ea Boy- | 


1954). fae aks Gee aS 


50); James S. Wa 
~* 


; New York Zoological Park (Bronx Zoo) a 
The staff of the Bronx Zoo once sat down to i aon a BG bongo are the only ‘specimens in vies 


E i: 
Seure how long it would take, and how much it } i includink | poaeienarene 
vould cost, to see in the wild aft He? inate ig the aa tegt in “the ona Generally — 
rds and reptiles that can be seen in the Zoo for | ty. Zoo has on exhibition certain hummers that bi 
» expenditure of a few minutes on the’ subway | are only one or two tenths of an inch longer than | 
a f five cents. The most conservative | the smallest known hummingbird. Another “‘small-  * 
estimate was 10 years’ travel, and $200,000 cost. est’ exhibit are Whitney's elf owls, the smaliest 
’ Few nature lovers are ever likely to embark on owis in the Seige Rong © te than twice as — 
itions, but every year from | large as some 0 ¢ 5 ‘ { 
Eiitie to 3 Sache ects visit fed Bronx Zoo The Zoo also has the quetzal of ta yee x 4 
Be the wild ential, erties ic vie a pee ee arcs Doxta yoke Aaa desied Tau 
ings that more and more ap) TO: 2 e -of-the- ‘and ound onoaias 
ermit, | of birds of paradise, hornbills anc ¥ 
REL Esa igs Nor ane erime eo | rie ala UAD"aR van abut aac ts 
q iti arless, | tig 2 zl Me: 
‘oated esis bseaene te at uae of free-' yaaa cod Bayh oie ati yore Fabien pee fe ae 
pease Dara er? peasy SPUTOpeT Ts Arisequse ¢heir own mother refused to have any= 


that in the wild: i : thing to do with them. 
Some of the outstanding exhibits are: g ‘ith them. 700 ave héavily wooded, 
A ae eee pandas from the mountains of Mae et na sa oiled. ‘phere are a malor pul ‘ 
es yu i i an a score ; : 
exhibited behind glass | ings and more yf hig 
pi a rule there are about 2,500 specime’ ‘i. 
gs. Fesiriie [oquets,, Be. ppc Oe dats 1,000 species of mammals, reptiles ree 
" ‘from | and birds. ‘ : 4 
i ‘and a bongo, two erent cwhat Like a Special an pak peiiiete aoe a dabei 1s 
3 h | for youngsters, 1 - c Syst 
between 8 zepre goatee wider mitted unless accompanied by children and the | 
‘t Cpt a course), 1s 8 culy it Stands Farm-in-the-Zoo, exhibiting famous breeds of ‘ { 
between the extinct samotherium | domestic stock. since. the abandonment] of #he.ian 


“Aquarium: eit: 
Yr ad | Non York Aquarium in Battery Park, the tropical 3 


| fish collections are/displayed in the lion house, in 
Both | a new type of planted tank. 


$88 , New York: City Birth, “marines, Deaths Mente SAG 1 
Births, Marriages and Deaths, New York City (Five Boroughs) _ 


ource: Registrar of Records, Department of Wealth 


Source: Registrar of Records, Department of Healt aah 
Live births Marriages Deaths Stillbirths {InfantMortality 
pil aaheae) es — ee oe 
Year |Estimated| — er per per per |Deaths/per 1,000 
(Cal.) |Pop.July 1 No. 1,000 No. 1,000 No. 1,000 | No. 1,000 | Under} _live- a 
t pop. pop. pop. live- | 1-Yr. births ~ 
births : : yi 
683,765 132.856 23.37 | 64,422 | 11.32 | 73,249 | 12.89 | 6,234 46.9 11,340 85 36 — 
.823,035 128,790 20.37 64°826 10.25 | 71,864 | 11.37] 6.1 47.6 8,315 64.56 J 
944,000 122,811 iV ays 63,337 9.10 | 74,888 | 10.76 | 5,700 46.4 7,0: 7.24 
-995,000 115,621 16.5 61,574 8.8 77,418 | 11.1 5,579 48.3 6,427 55.59 
047,000 109,878 15.6 58,95 8.4. | 74,319 610.5 5,396 49.1 5,594 5u.91 — 
104,000 103,500 14.6 60,116 8.5 75,153 | 10.6 Teel 51:7 5,508 53.207 
153,000 101,239 14.2 67,347 9.4 | 75,857 | 10.6 5,07 50.1 6/287 52.22 — 
S 206,000 100,657 | 14.0 68,372 9.5 | 75,057 | 10.4 4,902 |, 48.7 4,790 47.60 
258,000 98,507 13.6 72,234 | 10.0 | 77,638 | 10.7 4,992 50.7 4,490 45.05 
311,000 101,988 13.9 69,417 9.5: | 77,465|.10.6 |-4,847 47.5 4,457| ¢ 43.7 
363,000 | 102,045 13.9 63,493 8.6 | 73,775 | 10.0 4,995 | 48.9 3,910 33-3 
415,000 | 102,261 13.8 2,288 8.4 | 75,439 | 10.2 6,831 68.8 3.793 37. 
468,000 | 107,287 14.4 78.487 | 10.5 | 76,008 | 10.2 | 7,986 | 74.4 3,749 34.9. 
.521,000 | 114,367 15.2 83,012 | 11.0 | 74,553} 9.9 8,975 78.5 3,519 30.8 
....| 7,573,000. | 131,988 17.4 81,434 | 10.8 | 75,674|-10.0. |10,013 | 75.9 3,805 28.8 
1943,. . 7,625,000 134, 520 17.6 76,059 } 10.0 ! 83,174) 10.9 9,508 70.9 4,069 30.2, 


Theladed in the live births in 1943 were 2,690 twins (individuals). 
BROOKLYN BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS } 
(riziires-2 are included in the table above. ‘In this and the following table the figures have been officially. 


revised as to births, deaths and still births to conform to borough of residence 1927 and since.} A) 
{ Live- Still- Mar- All | 
\ Year births births riages | Causes |Tuberc’s Pneum. Kidney | Cancer Nervous ~ 
MOBO ees ica a axe 49,171 2.193 18,242 25,552. 1.959 3,317 2,099 1,731 776 | 
POZH Ss e's stenishes s 51,406 2,321 18,386 24,889 1,398 2,916 1,642 2th 912 — 
POS a hires evn oo 8,28 2,204 17,909 25,886 1,252 2,814 1,068 2,778 T3832 7a 
26,085 1,246 2,164 1,602 3,41 1,943 
1,935 
214 ee Pt 
17748 9 
1 
1 ? 
4,416 9 


‘BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, OTHER BOROUGHS (included in 5-Borough table) 
; Manhattan Bronx Queens ~-— Richmond 


i] 


; . ¥°c..———_— ——— See 
’| Births| Mar. |Deaths|| Kirths| Mar. |Deaths|| Births] Mar. |Deaths|| Births] Mar. Deaths © 


‘che Sako pete chat 
58.839| 36,496] -32.557|| 14,593) | §,076 7,895 || 9.485] 2,728} 5,53C|| 2,778] 880f 1,715 © 
47-208| 34.544] 29:524|| 15,728] °7.749] _8'622]| 11.480] 3,227| 7,143]| 2.968] 920) 686 
30,227| 30.948] 26,608|| 22.691| 9,722] 10,865|| 18:797| 3,787] _9.701]| | 2.815] 971] 1,828 7 
94'729| 28,957] 24,930|| 18,805] 10,981) 11,723]| 16,082) 5,623] 10,549|| 2,463) 983) 1.770 
241009] 31'528| 25.756|| 18.640] 11,067] 12,156|| 15,905) 6,087], 11,235|| 21339} 1,132) 1,890 | 
4,550] 29,441) 25,2281] 1 10,727| 12,410|| 16,824] 6,275] 11\343|| 2/496) 1,160] 1/968 — 
24°293| 21642| 23'269]| 18/941] 10/785] 11,983 |}17.726] 8,039] 11,266|| 21458) 970] 11765 | 
93'9321 18.613| 23;773|| 18.965| 11,121) 12/346 || 18,116] 8,655] 11:498|| 2/416] 1,456], 1,889 © 
24'664| 22:945| 23/725|| 19,609] 14,275] 12,403 ,137| 10,764}. 11,704|| 2,513 1,450] 1,969 > 
25,302} 23/383| 22/946]| 20,922] 14/842] 12,284|| 22,064] 12,233/"11,886|| 2,797| 1,682} 1,892 7 
26,616] 26,543] 23,235|| 25,065| 13,447| 12,592 || 26,286| 12,343) 12,232||  3,317| 1,862| 1,937 9) 
31 27,638] 32,783! 25,724]) 25,367) 9,999 13,702) 27/143] 9,174] 13,132]| 3,638 1,452 2261, 


Deaths in 1943 from street accidents 819, of which 7 723 were auto fatalities; suicides numbered 860. 
DEATHS, CHIEF CAUSES, (GREATER) CITY OF NEW YORK ; \ 


Non- Heart on- j 
: Year |Pulm. Pheu Pul’ry| Can- BS Dis- Year |Pulm.|Pneu-|Pul’ry| Can- Dia- fears ’ 
i _ |Tuber|monia|Tuber|, cer | °° eS") ease Tuber|monia|Tuber| cer | P&tes| ease 
i028. .| 4,776| 8.397|  699| 6,784| 3,912] 14,992||1937...| 3,931| 6,504| 333] 10 i 
J i + ’ ’ ’ eee * fe ye l4 25 
1930, ., 4,457} 8,058 632} 8,125 2905 16,9538 1938,..| 3,481]. 4,737 352 eer 3650 33'es3 
a, 1931,.} 4,370} 9,245 552! 8,336] 2,806) 18,784}/1939...| 3,494] 4,234 320] 11,597) 2,938] 25.320 
at 1932. .) 3,997) 7,827 543} 8,573] 2,972) 18.893||1940...| 3,323} 3,410 304| 12,310] 3,106 26,529 
he 1938..} 4,056] 7,686 621; 8,932) 3,638 18,67) 1941...}| 3,372) 3.383 343} 12,0 ‘3/064 2616 


-\ 193522] 31968] 6.385] - 403] 9,969] 2.255|920.175||1943. - O65 
 -1936°2} 4°169] 6.542) 415) 10.5011 2,571 0. ‘S68 a S84] 2802) 9 SURE ee 1868 


Typhoid deaths—(1936) 33; (1937) 26; (1938) 26; (1939) 22; (1940) 12; (1941) 14; (1942): 5, (1943) 5 ‘ | 
| Diphtheria deaths—(1933) 86; (1934) 103; (1935 Pa 
ca ioe Gist ue ae if na ) 68; (1936) 35; (1937) 58; (1938) 26: (1939) 22; 

é emic meningitis dea aE ) . . 5 
‘(a940) 17; (1941) 42; (1942) (94 5) 243; (1936) 226; (1937) 101; (1938) 53; (1939) 27: 
Poliomyelitis, Weatlis (1934) “ia: i935) 91; (1936) 9; (1937) 21; (1938) 4; (1939) 18; (1940) 5; (1941) 8; 


ane ey 8 43) 16. 
Batic tis deaths—(1934) 1,006; (1935) 920; (1 . 
aga er: Goat ob me) SEC a ; ; 936) 1,050; (1937) 935; (1938) 825; (1939) 800; 
on nfluenza deaths— > (1935) 1F; (1936 

Ginter anes Goa 119; (1942) G8. (1943) 170 (1936) 25), 283) 468; (1938) ec Na 6 2005 
° DEATHS FROM ALCOHOLISM IN NEW YORK ciTy 

: Man-| The |Brook| Tot. Man-| The |Brook| Lot. The |B a 

+ Yr./hat’n Bronx lyn City || Yr. |hat’n|Bronx| lyn City || Yr. |hat’n Bronx | ine cf 


"1 RBS, 


; 1910 98 | 143 | 621 ||1933| 421 
ed iy eee ee Pe ele ae 
1925) 483 | ‘48 | 123 | 682 |/1936 ne 443 \l1943| fo 


_ New York City—Debt; Property Values; Tax Rates 689 
City of New York Bonded Debt 


; Source: City Comptroller’s Office 
Funded Debt Net Funded |Uther tLebt; Fax Notes 


j\(Corp. Stock.| Simking |pebt. (Golu’n| (G Oth. Debt! Interest 
Notes ang’ | fund, |“ 't Less "| “Fund” | Revenue | (Rgigaue| gn Cts 
Assess. B'ds)| Holdings | coinmn 2). | Bonds) Bonds) Bills) neve 
ollars_|( Dollars Dollars Dol Dollars | Dollars | , 
1 968.893, 361) 362,686,484} 1.606,206,877| 721, M00 000} 30,000,000 46,740,000 dL. O37, 349 
2/373 307,317 487,803, 561 1,885,503,75 TSO) Oc 2e sehen 78,175,315 139, 934,97. 100/907,2 292 
2,312,625,070| 448,381,976] 1,864,243,094)........... 58,369,842 104, 137,441 94'624;430 
2,354,197,896| 467,169,321] 1,887,028,575].........-. 49,372,119} 45,698,795] 90,133,885 
2,386, ,024] 472,325,737} 1,902,096,287|........... 60,607,373] 43,603,287| 89,837,865 
2.497,434,777| 492,264,182) 2,005,170.595| .......... 55,056,991| 49,091,663] 45,199,314 
2,650,402,608) 516,2 41| 2,134,148,467)........... 8,150,000] 61,621,000) 93, 297 
3.036,112,586] 520, 228,981] 2.515,883,605|........... 15,300,000] 80,967,040] 87,709,210 
2,999,269,262| 534,712,654) 2,464,556,6008|........... 2,000,000| 80,188,935) $1,496,438 ig 
2,988,052,233 556,541,352 0315520, 881 fos oo c4 =42 5 5,810,000 82,616,358] 90,507,452. 
§ 2.921,604,767) 594,654,706! 2,326,950,061\............ 1,430,000) 78, 214: 420} 58, "435, 881 
The interest on the city" debt is payable from the tax levy. 
: } F 
CITY DEBT LIMIT SUMMARY, JAN. 1 
j DebtLimit| DebtLimit 
Constitu- After nae laa . Unen- | Constitu- After Reserves | Unen- j 
tional Debt Deduct.all| P or | cumbere¢||Yr.'tional Debt|Deduct.all for cumbered 
Incurring | Outstand.| pale Debt Incurring |Outstand. Radar > Debt 
Debt, | uthor- | Margin i Debt, uthor- | Margin 
Bonds,etc. ize Bonds,etc. ze : i 
Se, eat an pel Ea! \ 
spouts, Potters | Dollars P Dollars rs ollars | Doll Dollars. 


659,969,519 o79 913 4681149,148.219]130, 065,249 
286)225.025.419 175,009.867| 50,0 

177,628,433 20,868} 29% u7.3 e7 thei 

149,307,676) 91,052,186 soaks 

168,396,440) 79.214,291 

934:058,278) 59,274,927|174, BEES, 

291,420, = 63.971,029|227,449,313 


1 G10 2 s 
"923,655 :406,819,739) 18 43. 1,643.728,708 
977. 119/351:484, 336 "44. | '629,378, 108 


76.355 233,347 903) 97. 461. Sone 533 


New York City Assessed Values and Tax Levies 


Assessed Values 


Year (Calendar) Realty Other, Realty of ;_ Special Total of 3 | Tax Levy 
Than Corp’a,| Corporat’n | Franchises| Preced. Cols. ry 


Dollars Doliars Dollars 
695,334,267 ,678, 763,548 | 452,68. ¥ 
480,462 


663,157,091 
705,196,036 16,011,211, Tie Piaelate woe Sie’ 
711,408,639) 15, 845,991,014 


tate, and do not ra utility corporations. ) 


ie Figures cover only ordinary real es 


NEW YORK cITy ASSESSED VALUATIONS BY BOROUGHS 
Including the Land 
Manhattan Bronx Brooklyn 


——— 


lars Dollars Dollars ; 

7,316.914,341| 8, 5, "b80" sae r 903.38 Rel Hen 95 31102 fog 
i 987 ae 032439 1,938, 348 3 983 r : 2}263,879 299,720. } cz 
3! * . a 


eg oo = Queens Richmond 


‘ear (Calendar) 


s a , ’ 1 ee 
6,892,199,644 \ "098 252. es ff "822/303, 562,52! A 
6,782,598,019| 7,542, iy 150 1, Ba Sage ote, 50,316,1181302,055,644 


REAL PROPERTY IN N. Y. CITY, BY BOROUGHS 


: Man- ; 
Year Lord Brooklyn| Queens 


‘(GROSS TAX RATES ON 


eens Rich- 
\Brooklyn| Qu eae 


2 8 2.74 *{}2.91-2.89 
e basie rate (1944-"45), was set at 2.74. The borough rates are for local improvements. 


m te, $121,- 
-44)—owned by the city, $4, 106,080,5607 owned by N. Y. Sta 
185 eae values, (1944 Svernment, $314, 744,900; miscellaneous, $965,495, nf 
0,135; Bronx, $609,933,454; Brooklyn, $1,276, Wi? 
es by’ boroug! ne Mane ee. $2,859,25 et Ri eaet 


Queens, 3560, 631,970;. ‘Pichmond, $165,387,200—total, 


\ { ’ 


690 


(Figures in parentheses 
. PARKS WITH GOLF COURSES 
Bron 


x ‘ 

Vv Cortlandé (1,146.43), Broadway, Jerome Ave., 
\ Van insite ts Park. Sou and Yonkers City line. 
Course 18 holes, 5,383 yards, par 68, club house, 


lockers, showers. 

Mosholu’ Golf Course, Jerome Ave. and Holley 

Lane, Woodlawn, 18 pores: 5,145 yards, pay 65, 
_. elub house, showers, lockers. ‘ 

Pelham Bay (2,130.71), Eastern Blyvd., Hastenest¢t 
Bay, Hutchinson River, L. I. Sound. Split. Roc 
Golf Course, Split Rack Road between Boston 
Post Road and Shore Road, 18 holes, 6,636 yards. 

‘par 72. Pelham Bay course, Shore Road and 
Split Rock Road, 18 holes, 6,559 yards, par 72. 
One club house serves Split Rock and Pelham 
Bay., Showers. lockers, restaurant. 

eens 
Par Bayside, 18 holes, 


i .2)5 lt Parkway, e 
Clearview (121.2). Ft Club house, showers, lock- 


Ave., Poy te Ae ee 
% d Turnpike an Tres eado 
North Hempstea p WS vacds. par 4 

taurant. 
Club house. 33), Park Lane, Union. Turnpike, 
Course, Park Lane South and 
18 holes, 6,115 yards, par 70. 


14th Ave., Ft. Hamilton 
Bay. Course, 36th St. and 7th Ave., 18 holes, 6,624 


yards, par 72. Club house, lockers, showers, cafe. 
Richmond 
Silver Lake '(207), Forest Ave. to Clove Road. 


Course, Forest Ave, and Victory Blvd., 18 holes, 
6,108 yards, par 70. Club house, lockers, showers, 


~\ restaurant 
La Tourette (580), Forest Hill and London Road. 


Course, Forest Hill and London Road, 18 holes, 
6,681 yards, par. 72. Club house, lockers, showers, 


restaurant. ; 
PARKS WITH SWIMMING POOLS 
Manhattan 


Hamilton Fish (4.13), Houston and Sheriff Sts. 


Chief Parks in the 


Cc ine St., No. 83. 
Granta aire to Edgecome Ave., 


Colonial (12.77), : 
155th St. to Dyckman St., 


uainidge ind). 
rt reek at “Riv »\Edgecombe and 


W. of Harlem River Driveway 
Amsterdam Aves. , 

‘“W. 60th St. near 11th Ave. 

Thomas Jefferson (15.524), W. 11ith St., 
Ave., W. 114th St. and Harlem River. 

Twenty-third St., at Ave. A, 

John Jay, E. 77th St. and Cherokee Pl. 


First 


3 Bronx ) 
Crotona (151.48), Crotona Park East, Fulton Ave., 
3rd Ave., 177th St. 


Brooklyn 
Sunset (24.50), 5th Ave., 7th Ave., 41st to 44th Sts. 
McCarren .(35.71), Nassau_ Ave.,, Lorimer St. 
- ~~ Leonard St., Bayard St., No. 12th St. 
Red Hook (56.36), Clinton, Bay and Henry Sts. 
Betsy Head (10.55), Hopkinson, Dumont and 
Livonia Aves. 


Astoria (56.25), Hast 
/ 25th Ave. 
Flushing Meadow Park, Amphitheatre, Grand Cen- 
tral Parkway and Horace Harding Boulevard. 
Richmond 
Richmond Terrace at Faber St. 
Victory Blvd. near Bay St. 
Indoor Pools 
Baruch, 326 Rivington St.; Carmine Street, Tth 
Ave. and Clarkson St.; East 23rd Street, 23rd St. 
and East River; East 54th Street, 342 East 54th St.; 
Rutgers Place, 5 Rutgers Pl.; West 28th Street, 
407 West 28th St.; West 60th Street, 533 West 
 §9th St.; West 134th Street, 35 West 134th St. 
PARKS WITH BEACHES 
Bronx 
Pelham Bay, Orchard Beach. 


eens ; 
River, Ditmars, Wth St., 


Faber, 
Tompkinsville, 


. Queens 
Jacob Riis (234.50), Jamaica Bay, Atlantic Ocean 
and Beach 149th St. to 169th St., Neponsit. 
Rockaway (166.50), Atlantic Ocean, fiom Beach 
_2nd St. to Beach 149th St. 
‘ my Brooklyn 
Coney Island, W. 37th St. to Coney Island Ave. 
South Beach, F ea Roose It Boa " 
ou Pe . _Rooseve oardwalk 
Beach, Ft. Wadsworth to Liberty Ave. an 
Wolfe’s Pond Park, Cornelia Street, east of Hylan 
Boulevard. OTHER en 
F PARKS 
Battery (21.2), F Manhattan 
attery .2), Foot o: roadway and Stat 2 
Bowling Green (0.517), Broadway and Whienai 


City of New York 


indigate area in acres) 


April 6, 
Bryant. ( 


“Cleopatra’s Needle, 
the Metropolitan Museum 0 
Heliopolis between 1460 B.C., 
commemorate the victories * 20Tii 
Thotmes, in his campaigns in Asia Min 
and the Valley of the Euphrates. The Romans 
moved the obelisk to Alexandria, Egypt, where > 
was renamed in memory of the late Queers 
Cleopatra in 12 B.C. Presented by the Khediv 
of Egypt to the City of New York it was set up bi 
Centrai Park on Feb. 22, 1881. f ey 
ey ar (10.457)) Broadway, Park Row and Chami 

ers St. j 
East River (33.35) Montgomery to E. 12th St., alor ‘ 

East River Drive. : & 
Fort Washington (125.09), Riverside Dr. and Hud 

son River, 158th to Dyckman Sts. (tae 
Fort Tryon (61.93), Riverside Drive to Broadwa 

192d St. to Dyckman St. = 
Inwood Hill (167.08), Dyckman St., Hudson Rive 


and Harlem Ship Canal, 
eee (20.13) Broadway, Isham St. to Inwood 


6 
Manhattan Square (17.57), Central Park W., 


Cone 
Morningside (31.24), W. 110th St. to W. 123d S$ 
Manhattan, Morningside Aves. to Morningsi 


Drive. 
Mt. Morris (20.16), 
12: 


tennis and baseball grounds; open play are 


for adults; a large children’s playground a 

other features. : ; y 
Riverside Park and Drive (293.1), along Hudson 

River, 72nd St. to 158th St. e 


St. green (20.22), St. Nicholas Ave., W. 130th Sti 


o W. 141st St. 

Carl Schurz (13.42), Ave. B, 84th to 89th Sts. a 
East River. : 
Tompkins Square (10.50), Aves. A to B, E. 7th? 
E. 10th Sts. ; : 
Union Square (3.48), Broadway and 14th St., 4 

Ave. and 17th St. 
Washington Square (8.6), Fifth Ave. and Wave 
Pl. and W. 4th St. = 


ronx 
Bronx (698.41), E. 180th St., E. 210th St., 

Blvd., Unionport Rd, Bite 
irae ae Park (38.23), Clay; Mt. Eden and Te 


j 


DeVoe. (5.14), W. 188th St. to W, Fordham Re 

Farry Point (171.00), Old F ae 

err 1) .00), er Pty 4 22 

Thiet and Westchester Crake on f a, ‘ { 

Fort Schuyler (10.0), Pennyfield Ave.. Shore Drive 

E. and Long Island Sound. Taken over by 

nt (A GSUARE ang Pau: avés, Bed 

ar 32), Goulden an aul* Avés., 

PS A Ss a gud Westin we co Bee 
enry Hudson Menmio: .07), Independen ; 
Kappock St. and W. 227th St. ergs 

Henry Hudson, Parkway (141.8), Harlem River © 
Broadway at W. 254th St. to Saw Mill Rr 

arkway. : 

John Mullaly (17.92), E. 162d St. to McClellan 
Jerome to River Aves. i 

MacCombs .Dam (330), Harlem‘ River, E. 15 
St., E. 162d St., Jerome Ave., to River Ave. 

Old Fort No. 4 (4.64), Reservoir Ave.; from S 
wick Ave. to University Ave. ; S 

BOR pole Grand Concourse, Kingsbridge-Rd., z 

Riverdale (45.10), Hudson River ‘to P 

and W. 254th St. to W. 247th €t els i 


St. James (11.39), E. 191st to E. 493d Sts., Jero 
Creston Aves. ; etc 

St. Mary’s (34.43), E. 149th St., St. Ann’s Av. 

s isk Fall {09 38), E 233d St. to P 
e& is » * . I. / 

F Rett al tna) Gr dc eu 
ranz Sige a rani loncourse, ' 
Walton’ Ave., E. igsth St. to N.Y. Mont a "f 

Williamsbridge Playground (19.74), E. 208th 

: “€ 

Kklyn 

Le) 


and Bainbridge Ave. 


Broo! . 3° 

Bensonhurst (19.37), Cropsey and 21s’ ¥ 

Parkway and Gravesend Bay. A hi: 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden (47.57), Eastern P; 

way, Flatbush Ave., Washington Ave. and 
Browe wiChildren’s M ; 

rower ( ren’s Museum) (5.54), Park P 
De ce See 

Ty, ckerbocker AV 
Starr to Suydam Sts. Arata A 


rsie (96.0), Seaview Ave., E. 801 

Be gts SENSE rare ave. navy 1 No 
.39), Flus' r * 

Fe rt Gn nas (30.16) 5 i Bee in 
reene -16), rtle Ave., 

"St. Edwards St. 4 <3) aiden mes 

eyhiong (41.22), No. of Jamaica Ave., from War- 

“wick St. to Force Tube Ave. The total area in 

, pkin and aes is gh 

Linco! ernace .64), Eastern Pky., Roch 

i eal New York and Buffalo Aves. Pa eee 

Marine (1,792.0) ,\Flatbush-Gerritsen-Ellmore Aves. 

~to Jamaica Bay. 

McKinley (8.47), Fort Hamilton Ave., 7th Ave. anc 


-. 13d_St. 

Gwis Head (27.1), Shore Rd., Colonial Rd., 68th St 
Parade Ground (39.50), Parkside Ave., Parade PES 
Caton Ave., Park Circle and Coney Island Ave. 
rospect (526.25), Prospect Park W., Prospect Park 
Southwest, Parkside Ave., Ocean Ave., to Flat- 


__ bush Aye. 
Seaside (16.73), Sea Breeze Ave., W. 8th to W 


Sth Sts. : 

Tompkins (7.81), Tompkins, Marcy, Lafayette and 
_ Greene Aves. 
‘ Queen: 


s 

Alley Pond (464.84), G. C. Parkway to Northern 
Boulevard and 233rd Street. 

Baisleys Pond (109.61), 115th Avenue to Sunrise 
Highway at South Baisley. 
Brookville (74.39), Southern 
“ville Boulevard. 

aeent. Geo. Tilly Memorial (8.27), 165th St., 
_ Highland 85th Aves. 


Parkway and Brook- 
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Chisholm (28.87), Poppenhusen Ave. to East River, 
College Point, 
Crocheron. (45.79), Little Neck, 35th Ave., and 
c brite (459.27) 
unningham .27), Horace Harding Blvd., Motor 
Pk’way, 210th St. E . , 
Flushing Meadow (1.257), along Grand_ Oentra) 
Parkway from Flushing Bay to Union Turnpike. 
Highland (141.28), Vermont Ave,, Highland Blvd. 
Jacob Riis (234.50) West End Rockaway Peninsula. 
Juniper Valley (55.24), N. Y. Connecting R-R. to 
Dry Harbor Rd., 62d and 63d Aves. \ 
King (11.50), Jamaica to, 89th Aves., 150th to 153d 


Sts. 

St. Albans (9.93), 11ith to 113th Aves., 174th Pl. 
to 169th_St. { 

Tallmans Island (12.00), Westerly portion of Tall- 
mans Island. 


Richmond ; 


Clarence T. Barrett (Zoo) (8.11), Clove Rd. and 
Glenwood Pl. 

Clove Lakes (191.0), Slosson and Forest Aves., Clove 
Rd. and Victory Blvd. ! 

Great Kills Park (1,256.0), Great Kills, bet. Hylan 
Blyd. and Lower Bay. 

New Springville (162.00), Victory Blyd., Travis / 


Ave. and Signs Ra. } 
(5.27), Delafield Pl., Bard and va 


Randolph Walker 
Davis Aves. # 
(156.5), Richmond ‘Ave, and Victory 


bees ade ng 


Blvd. 
ie te Pond (224.36), Holton Ave. and Cornelia 
ve. i 


7) 
Rockefeller Center, the largest privately-owned 

isiness and entertainment center in America, is 
" ted in the heart of New York City, from 48th 
“Yo Bist Sts., between Fifth and Sixth Aves.; 75,000 
i were directly employed in the construction of 


men 
its 14 buildings. ae ya of the first—the RKO 


“Building—was started in July, 1931. 
“Bret in the 14th and final building—the 20-story, 
U. S. Rubber Co. structure 

h Ave. 
74939, by John D- Rockefeller, Jr. 


5 e surface area of Rockefeller Center covers 
‘5122 ft., almost 12 acres of which 450,705 
Columbia 


12,277 sq. 

. ft. are 

University. * 

Rake Stes aie all (ial tt. t 

o City Music Ha L it. 

(409 ft. tall), RCA Building 
Building West (2 


leased for a long period from 


“Radio City.” 
Building. 


ng ( 
(490 ft. tall), 


di A 
tall), Eastern air 


it. 


tically every other important 
also represented in the tenancy. 


Rockefeller Center—Radio City 


The final 


at the S.E. corner of 
‘and 48th St.—was driven on Nov. i, 


t+ of the Center— 
tall), RKO Building 
(850 ft. tall), RCA 
43 ft. tall), Center Theatre (106 
The studios and 
National Broadcasting Co. are 


The United 
British 
ancaise 


i SW a ae 
New Cost of Living Index for New York City 


‘ 

In the Center, are 23 restaurants; the New_York 9 | Fal 
Museum of Science and Industry; U. S. Post Office; 
government passport ‘bureau; group of 12 land-~ 
scaped sky gardens; consulates of 19 foreign coun- 
tries; an underground bonded warehouse. many 
special exhibitions; an employee gymnasium; and, 
in season, an outdoor skating pond. 

_ In gross aréa, 2,908,903 sq. it., the RCA Building 
is the largest office structure in\the world. Iv has nt 
a ground area of 99,770 sq. ft., with a frontage of a 
155 ft. on Sixth Ave., 472 ft. on 49th St., 468 ft. } 
on 50th St., and 191 ft. on Rockefeller Plaza: On 
the 70th floor are the Observation Roofs, 904 ft. 
above mean high water level, and 850 ff. above the ~ 
street. These roofs are built on thre¢ levels, are 
200 ft. long and 20 ft. wide. From them may } 
seen a panoramic view of the city, its harbors an 
surroundings points of interest. : ash 

The Radio City Music Hall is the largest, indoor j 
theater in the world and seats 6,200 people: | (ine 

A series of sub-suriace Concourses—air-condi- 
tioned and flanked by specialty shops—provide ~\ 
pedestrian traffic facilities beneath the buildings © 
and streets, so that it is possible for visitors to 
pass underground through most of the buildings: _* 
air-conditioning plants give the Center-the world’s 
air-conditioning system for human comfor ree 


the winter, and for an ou 
The Prometheus Fountai 
Plaza. 


U. S. Dept. of Labor, 19355'39 = 100 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
i 


Allitems| Food |Clothing Rent 


Fuel, 2 
House- | Miscel- 


electric- 
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‘The New York City Transit System 


The New York City Transit System is the largest 
| municipally owned and operated transit property in 
the United States. It is the sole owner and oper- 
ator of all the sugkway and elevated lines in the 
City of New York and the owner and operator of 

\ trolley and bus lines in the Borough of Brooklyn, 

/ some of which extend into the Boroughs of Queens 
‘and Manhattan. It has under its operating. juris- 
diction slightly less tham 241 route miles o: rapid 
transit lines, almost 192 route miles of trolley lines, 
and 110 miles of bus routes. Between June 29, 1941 
and*March 29, 1942, 7 of the trolley lines were 
* motorized, one of which was converted back to 
trolley operation on March 29, 1942. | 
The New York City Transit System is the result 
~ of the Unification in June, 1940, of two of .the 
large privately owned transit companies with the 
City owned and operated Independent Subway Sys- 
1 fem. ‘The\purchase price of the privately owned 
company properties totalled $326,248, 187, including 
$9,250,000 for the elevated lines condemned for 
removal. Just previous to acquiring title to the 
privately owned lines, the, City, through con- 
“demnation proceedings took title to the Fulton St. 
ind 5th Ave; “‘L’’ Lines in Brooklyn and the/9th 
nd 2nd Ave. @‘L’’ Lines in Manhattan. The 
structures of the 9th Ave! ‘‘L’’ Line south of 155th 
St. station, and the entire/2nd Ave. ‘‘L’’ Line be- 
¢ween Chatham-Saquare and 125th St. in Manhattan 
have been demolished and also the structure of the 
Fulton St. and 5th Ave. ‘“L”’ Lines in Brooklyn 
have been’ demolished. : 
i The New York City,Transit System operates in 
* Manhattan, Brooklyn, Bronx and Queens Bor- 
oughs, under the administration of the Board of 
Transportation. For operating purposes, the entire 
System has been divided into three divisions known 
as the IRT, BMT and IND Divisions. 
} | INDEPENDENT DIVISION 
my Trunk Lines—From 211th St. and Broadway, 
down Broadway to the vicinity of Dyckman St., 
southwesterly to 193d St. and Overlook Terrace; 
dewn Ft. Washington Ave. to-174th St. 

Thence southeasterly to Broadway and 173rd St., 
down Broadway to St. Nicholas Ave., down St. 
3 Nicholas Ave. to Eighth Aye. and 122nd St., down 

., Highth Ave. and into Central Park West, along the 
f _ Park wall, skirting Columbus Circle, down Eighth 

Ave. again to 53rd St. where it joins the Queens 
™ Line to Jamaica, 

“From 53rd St., the trunk line’ extends down 
Highth Ave. to Greenwich Ave., and thence along 
Greenwich Ave. to Sixth Ave., where it forms a 
junction with the Sixth Ave. Subway, thence along 
4p Sixth Ave. to Carmine St., where the lower East 
ahi /Side link turns into Houston St. to Essex St., and 
/-*_* along Essex St. to Rutgers St., and under the East 
River by a tunnel to 7, St., Brooklyn, where it 
-- * connects with the main line entering Brooklyn by 
- way of the Fulton St.-Cranberry Tunnel, while the 
“main line continues along Sixth Ave. to Church St., 
and along Church St., to Fulton St.,, thence along 
4 Fulton St. and under the Hast River to Cranberry 
'. -  §t., Brooklyn. The line was put in operation from 

207th St. to Fulton St. on Sept. 10, 1932. 

From Cranberry St. the line proceeds through 
High St., to Jay St., to Smith St., Ninth St. to 
Prospect Park West under ,the westerly corner 
of Prospect Park and thence to McDonald Ave., 
_ . where it eventually will be physically connected 

with the\existing Culver Line to Coney Island. The 

|. ~ ‘part from Fulton St., Manhattan, to Jay St., 
4 Brooklyn, was put in operation on Feb. 1, 1933; train 
service extended to Bergen St., Brooklyn, on March 

20, 1933; to Church Ave., Brooklyn,\on Oct. 7, 1933. 
~The Houston-Essex Street line enters Brooklyn 
| through Jay Street by way of a tunnel from the 

foot of Rutgers St. in Manhattan. The Smith St.- 

Church Ave. line goes into Manhattan by the Rut- 

gers St. tunnel, under the East River to 53rd St., 
- to Jamaica. 

__ At the intersection of Schermerhorn and Smith 
} Sts., Brooklyn. The Brooklyn crosstown line turns 
A easterly into 'Schermerhorn St.;and across central 

'. Brooklyn and through the Gréenpoint section of 

\. Queens, to a connection with the 53rd St.-Jamaica 
mh" ine at the Queens Plaza Station. The Brooklyn 
ae Crosstown portion of this line between the Hoyt- 
Schermerhorn St. station and the Nassau Ave. 
station in Greenpoint was opened July 1, 1937. A 

part of ‘the line, from Nassau Ave., Brooklyn, to 

Queens Plaza, Queens, went into operation on 
. Ang. 19, 1933. 

Bos Fulton St.-Brooklyn Line—The Fulton St. line, 


me 2.) 


running from Lafayette Ave. and Ft. Greene Place. 
_ along Fulton St. to Rockaway Ave. by transfer 
. went into operation on April 9, 1936, It connects 
"f at Rockaway Ave. with the Fulton St. Line of the 
: BMT Division. The construction of an extension 
} to the Fulton St. Subway from Rockaway Ave. to 
Ms Grant Ave. and Sunrise Highway is in progress. 
& | Bronx-Concourse Line—From a connection with 
‘the Washington Heights Line at St. Nicholas 


ra 


\ 


Ave, and 148th St., under St. Nicholas Place, to an 
Ave. at 155th St., where it connects by @ transfel 
with the 162nd St. shuttle to the Jerome Ave. line 
Of the IRT division; thence under the Harlem River 
to Jerome Ave. and i161st St., under 161st St. to the 
Concourse and under the Concourse to Mosholu 
Parkway. Thence the line turns easterly through: 
Van Cortlandt Ave. to 205th St., to Perry Ave 
The Bronx Concourse line to 205th St. and Perry 
Ave., was put in service on July 1, 1933. #| 

The 53rd St.-Jamaica Line extends from a COn-- 
nection to the 8th Ave. line at 53rd St., to Long Ig-+ 
land City; thence via Jackson Ave., Steinway Ave-, 
Broadway, Queens Boulevard, 137th St., Hillside: 
Ave., to 169th St. A-part of the line, extending 
from 8th Ave., Manhattan, to Roosevelt Ave, 
Queens, went in operation on Aug. 19, 1933. The 
portion from Roosevelt Ave. to Union Turnpike was 
put in bperation on Dec. 31, 1936, and to 169th St... 
on April 24, 1937. A 

The Houston-Essex St. Line extending along 
Houston St. and Essex St..from Sixth Ave. to 
East Broadway, was-put in operation January 1 
1936. The extension of this line across the Hast 
River via the Rutgers-Jay St. tunnel to YorkgSt. 
station (Brooklyn), was put in operation April $i) 


horthérly to the Dyre Ave. Station at the City lim= 
its. At its southerly terminal, East 180th Street, , 
West Farms, it connects by transfer with the White 
Plains Road Line of the IRT Division. Operation 
under ‘City management started May 15, 1941, f 
L&.T. (INTERBOROUGH BAPID TRANSIT) 
DIVISION : i 
The west side system starts on an elevated strue- 
ture at Livonia and New Lots Aves., East New 
York (Brooklyn), goes on Livonia Ave. to Where 


* 


Ave., then turns into Eastern Parkway, where 
becomes a subway. It runs through the Easte 
Parkway to Flatbush Ave., at Eighth Ave., thence 
to Fulton St., to Clark St., and under the Hast 
River to William St., Manhattan; to Beekman Sta: 
to West Broadway; to Varick St.; to Seventh Aves 
to Broadway; to St. Nicholas Ave.; to 10th Avex 
to ah: eae to 242d St., at Van Courtlani 
Park. 4 i ied © 
Another branch of the west side system ‘starts ¢ 
Flatbush and Nostrand ‘Aves., Brooklyn, and runs 
in a subway through Nostrand Ave. to the Hastern: 
Parkway, where it joins the other branch. ! 
At 96th St. and Broadway, the west side syste! 
has a branch (part gf the original Interborough 
subway) that extends under Central Park to Lenoxt 
Ave., to 145th St., and under the Harlem ‘River to) 
149th St., where it joins the east side trunk li 
on Westchester Ave. Just south of Bronx Park a 
extension. on ari elevated structure, branches off and 
goes along White Plains Road to 241st St.; also 
used by Third Ave. “‘L’’ trains north of Gun Hi 
Road. There is a shuttle service between the eas 
and west side systems under~ 42nd St., between 
Times Sq. and Grand Central Station. 
The east side system has an elevated extensio. 
on Jerome Ave. extending north from. Mott Av 


and 149th St., connecting by transier with 


ln 


and .Woodlawn Cemetery, ending at about 214th 
St. The west side line has a transfer connection) 
to the Jerome Ave. line,at 149th St. and Mott Ave. 

The east side system starts at Flatbush and A’ = 
lantic Aves. (Long Island R.R. Terminal), k= 
lyn, goes under Flatbush Ave.,: to t +e 
Joralemon St.;\under the East- River to Battery 
Park, Manhattan; under Broadway, to Park Row; 
to the Brooklyn Bridge, to Lafayette St., to Fo 
Ave.; to*42nd St. (Grand Central Station); 
Lexington Ave, to 130th St.; thence under’ tht 
Harlem River to Mott Ave. to 149th St.,.where it 
emerges onto an elevated structure, to Westchester 
Ave.; to the Southern Boulevard, to the southern 
part of Brox Park (Bronx Zoo). wa, 

An extension of the east side system starts 2 
Mott Ave. and 138th St. and goes through 138t) 


Seed | eee 


the Queensborough Bridge Plaza is 
‘here it splits into two elevated branches, one 
ti g through Ravenswood, on Second Ave., to 
i args Ave., Astoria; the other guing on Queens 
Boulevard (Greenpoint Ave.), to Roosevelt Ave., 
»to Willets Point Boulevard and thence to Main 
$St., Flushing, to which service was extended on 

January 21, 1928 } 
~The original subway, built by John B. McDonald 
‘and financed by August Belmont and associates, 
“Was opened and operated in 1904—from the Brook- 
Z Bridge to.145th St., and Broadway (via Park 
“Row, Elm and Centre Sts., 4th Ave., 42nd St., and ' 
Broadway), on Oct. 27; to 157th St. and Broadway. 
On Nov. 12; to 145th St. and Lenox Ave., on Nov. 
23; and over the Westchester Ave. branch, from 

3rd Ave. to West Farms, on Noy. 26; through the 
Harlem River tunnel, to 180th St., on July 10, 
1905. The extension south on Park Row to Fulton 

St., was opened and operated in 1905, on Jan. 16; 
to Wall St. on June 12; to Bowling Green, on July 
10; to South Ferry, on July 10, The extension on 
Broadway to 221st’St. was operated on March 12, 
1906; to 242nd St.,-and Broadway, on Aug. 1, 1908. 

© The trains south on Broadway were operated 
from Bowling Green, through the original East 

River tunnel, to Borough Hall, Brooklyn, on Jan. 
} 9, 1908; to Atlantic. Ave., Brooklyn, on May 1; 
3908; Utica Ave., via Eastern Parkway, Brook- 
aN and to Flatbush and Nostrand Aves., Brook- 
7 , on Aug. 23, 1920; through service to New Lots 
" Ave., on Oct. 31, 1924. 

BMT (BROOKLYN-MANHATTAN TRANSIT) 
¥ } [ DIVISION: s. 
Broadway Line extends from 95th St. and 4th 
“Ave:, Brooklyn, via 4th Ave., Flatbush Ave. ex- 
tension, Willoughby St., Montague St.. tunnel 
“under the East River to Whitehall St., Manhattan, 
‘prinity Pl., Church St., Broadway 7th Ave., 59th 
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60th St., and via tunnel under East 
lfare Island to Queensboro Plaza sta- 
Island City, where connections are made 
Astoria and Flushing ‘“‘L’’ Lines. A 
the Broadway (BMT) Line extends 
mM tne wiuin une at miatousa Ave. #xtension 
‘and, Willoughby St., via Flatbush Avenue Exten- 
sion, Manhattan Bridge, and Canal St., Manhat- 
‘tan, to Broadway, and Canal St, where it again 
= t§ with the main line described above. 
ry The Culver Line is a branch of the Broadway 
(BMT) Line branching off from /the main line at 
th St.,& 4th Ave., Brooklyn, and thence via 
priyate ht of way and McDonAld Ave. to the 
inal at Coney Island (at Stillwell and Surf 


End Line also branches off from the 
n the Broadway (BMT) Line at 36th 
and 4th Aye., Brooklyn, and thence via 38th 
St.. New Utrecht Ave., 86th St. and Stillwell Ave. 

' to the Coney Island Terminal. 
The Sea Beach Line is a branch of the Broadway 
} Line. leaving the main line at 59th St. and 
Ave., Brooklyn, via private right of way and 
mce to Avenue Z, where it connects with the 
d terminates at the Coney Island 


leaving the main line 
Flatbush Ave. Extension, 
to Prospect Park, 


‘Flatbush Ave. 
to Brighton Beach, 


‘and 
to C 
connection with the Broadway 
e foot of Whitehall St. and 
nhattan, to the Williamsburg 
n Brookiyn with the Broadway 
which extends to 168th §t.. 
ein! ne aM subway’ lines. 
1, wit e subway F 

on at Can je Line extends from 14th 
nhattan, via 14th St. and 
o North 7th St., Brooklyn. 
d 105th St., to Canarsie 


hore. 

“7? LINES IN MANHATTAN, BRONX - 
Third Ave. “L’’ starts at Park Row (old Chat- 
am St.) Brooklyn Bridge,- and runs on 

5 Row to at Chatham Square 
South Ferry branch, 
+ to Third Ave to 


runs north via Webster 


ori, to the White Plains Road 


Hill Road, 


Ave., 
€ Street and Sou 
‘17? LINES IN BROO 
\ “Z,"" Line extends from Rockaway 
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‘The zeiton St. 
; ‘Malton St. along Fulton St., Van Sinderen 
SO etkin Ave-, Huclia Ave., and Liberty Ave. 


ne is a branch of the | 


~y 


to Leiferts Boulevard (119th St.), Queens. At 
Rockaway Ave. It connects by transfer with the 
Fulton St. Subway, IND Division. 

The Myrtle Ave. ‘‘L’’ extends from Jay Street at 
Myrtle Avenue; via Myrtle Ave., to Wyckoff Ave., 
thence via private right-of-way to Metropolitan ' 
Ave., Queens. 

The Lexington Ave. ‘‘L’’ Line extends from Jay 
Street at Myrtle Ave., via Myrtle Aye., Grand Ave. 
and Lexington Ave. to’ Broadway and Eastern 
Parkway. - 

_The Brighton-Franklin Line extends via private 
right-of-way from Fulton St. and Franklin Ave., : 
where it connects by transfer with the Fulton St.” 
Line (IND Division) to Prospect Park, where it / 
connects with the Brighton Beach Line of the 
BMT Division. j 

The Astoria Line extends from Queensboro Plaza 
Station, Long Island City, via 2d Ave., to Ditmars ~ 
Ave., Astoria. . f 

The Flushing Line extends from_ Queensboro ; 
Plaza Station, Long Island City, via Queen Boule- | 
vard and Roosevelt Ave., to Main St., Flushing. 

Broadway-Jamaica “‘L’’ described under Nassau : 
St. Subway and Center St. Loop. ' i: 


HUDSON AND MANHATTAN RAILROAD 
North tunnels under the Hudson River from Jer- 

sey City to Morton St., New York. Started No- ) — 

vember. 1874; the first in New York Officially ~~ 

opened February 25, 1908. Two single track tubes, ~~ 
approximately 5,700 feet long. 

Up-town tunnels connect with north tunnels at 
Morton St. and extend to Christopher St. thence 
to Sixth Ave. and up Sixth Ave. to 33d St.. 
Started March, 1904; completed in 1910. : 

South tunnels under Hudson River from Jersey . 
City to the Church St. Terminal Building (Cort- at 
landt, Church and Fulton Sts.), New York. «© : 
Started May, 1905; opened;for traffic, 1909. Bite ae 

Tunnels (consisting of two single track tubes) ex~ d 
tend from the Hoboken terminal of the Lacka- ee 
wanna Railroad to Washington St., Jersey City,;  / : 
with connections to the Pennsylvania and Erie 
railroads. ; or 


OTHER TUBES UNDER THE RIVERS 
Tunnels under Hudson River extend from Penn-_ : 
sylvania Railroad Station, New York, to Newark, 
N. J. Work started April 1, 1904; completed in 
3910. The Hudson, Tubes were put in» service on’ 
Nov. 27, 1910, at which time the road was electri- 
fied between Long Island City and/ Manhattan ~ 
Transfer. Electrification had been ‘in progress 
since 1903. i 
Manhattan crosstown tunnels from the Penn- ~ 
sylvania Railroad Station, mentioned above, ~ 
across New York under 32nd and 33d Sts. to First | 
Ave. Started July, 1905, completed 1910S ae 
There are two tunnels, each with two tracks. ES 
The tunnels are built of concrete with the ya 
row about 60 feet below the surface of the ~— 
street. 3 
East River tunnels connect with the crosstown 
tunnels and extend under the East River to — 
Long Island City. _ Started September, 1904; © |. 
completed in 1910. Four separate tubes. Es 
Holland Vehicular—Twin tubes under the Hudson = —~ 
(North) River, 9,250 feet in length, from Canal, 
St., Manhattan, to Twelfth St., Jersey City. — ft 
Opened to commercial traffic at 12.01 a.m. Nov. | 
13, 1927. Work started Oct. 12, 1920. Van 1 
The Lincoln (midtown Hudson) Vehicular, con- 
sists of twin tubes under the river approximately = 
8,000 feet long, from 38th St., Manhattan, to, | | 
Weehawken, N. J., with an express highway ap- | 
proach in open ¢ut to Homestead, west of the . 
Palisades. The first tube was opened for trafficon 


the Lincoln Tunnel would be opened to traffic on 


Feb. 1, 1945, for wes 
Jersey. This wil) pro 
Hudson River, on 


tube, which now 
westbound traffic, 


one- ~ 


into 


of Queens, rh 
nhattan (nob or 
from any cross-town 
to E. 40th St., between.» 


In Queens, at the converging point of Long 
Island’s network of motor 


is by way the New Midtown Highway or 
Twenty-first Street (Van Alst Ave.), Long — 
Island City. » ie 


tg f ‘ 

The Manhattan Plaza is at 36th St., east of 
Second Avenue. fi 

Battery-Brooklyn-Governors Island Tunnel—This 

proposed tube under water, is to carry’ vehiculaz 
traffic to and from Manhattan. vie aot 
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uthority, La Guardia’ Field , ] 
ATS 7 : 


Port A 


/ 


“L,”” SUBWAY AND BUS TRAFFIC (REVENUE PASSENGERS) 


ear Interborough Interboroush B.M.T. “SL” & Independent |_ Hudson 
(Fiscal) or Saey Subway Lines Subway Lines City Subway ; Tubes” si 
ene, re ee SS ae 
O20 SS 369,034,477 586,098,633 376,782,635 92,250,83! 
1925.;., 352,723,553 736,820,672 91,256,029 107 ie ae § 
1930'.,... 347,438,623 986,672,286 714,433,616 ee, eosin ae 
1935..:. 214,967,958 * 800,759,169 598,231,061 _ 202,975,574 75, Pe hi 
1936.... 217,403,315 14,217,041 608,904,130 236,065,648 76,99 oag 
19375. 2+ 211,325,828 99,647,996 590,488,471 -289,051,019 78,728, ra 
1938)... 200,045,482 764, 180,52 550,221,684 349,767,433 reapers 1 
* 1939... 169,414,401 756,851,753 543,050,814 383,627,489 65,203, aes 
x 1940. .., 145,595,402 760,879,397 539,764,476 410,677,888 65,243,31 , 
41941... 85,014,830 765,321,661 519,098,695 468,307,944 65,306,018 
143. Bee ee | qesaizoes | fasaaiizis |  953,39s,t66 POT 8 
1943....... 73,352,102 763,372,065 549,881,2 1393, Zit, 
‘ Co a 73,032,940 753,669,820 538,879,995 560,245,844 81,377,393 


> ~~. Note—Exclusive of Staten Island Rapid Transit 
1943 calendar year. 

‘BMT ‘bus traffic (fiscal years): 1941, 78,475,697; 

As 128,929,410; 1943, 148,704,565; 1944, 150,489,- 


BMT trolley traffic (incl. South Brooklyn Rail- 
way Co.) (fiscal years): 1941, 335,700,309; 1942, 

_ °315,501,255; 1943, 353,245,016; 1944, 365,533,848. 
/ Privately operated bus lines in New York City 
(fiscal years): 1941, 610,786,764; 1942, 667,784,036; 

1943, 755,402,967; 1944, 757,000,000.* 

- ~ Privately operated trolley lines in New York City 
(fiscal years): 1941, 193,698,341; 1942, 200,225,167; 


oo 
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The Port of New, York Authority is a body cor- 
porate and politic, created in 1921, by compact be- 
itween. the States of New York and New Jersey 
with the consent of the Congress of the United 
States. The Board consists of twelve \Commis- 
sioners, six from each State, appointed by the re- 

_ Spective Governors for Overlapping terms of six 
years each. The present members are: 
"New Jersey—Frank C. Ferguson, Chairman; 

Joseph M. Byrne, Jr., John Borg, Raymond M. 
Greer, Frank Dorsey and Arthur Walsh. 

‘New York—Howard S. Cullman, Vice-Chairman; 
John J. Pulleyn, Charles S. Whitman, Frank J. 
‘Taylof, Eugene F. Moran and Bayard F. Pope. 

. The Port Authority financed, constructed and 
- operates the Lincoln Tunnel, the George Wash- 
“ington Bridge, the Bayonne Bridge, Outerbridge 
- Crossing and the Goethals Bridge, all connecting 
New York and New Jersey; and the Port Authority 
Commerce Building at Eighth Avenue and 15th 


ae 


Street, Manhattan, housing Union Inland Freight 
_ Station No. A. 
m 1930 amd 1931 the States-opf New York and 


New Jersey turned 


ver the contral of the Holland 
. Tunnel to the: Por 


Authority, at which ti the 


} 


The New York Municipal 


. The New York Municipal Airport (LaGuardia 
Field), costing $42,000,000, occupies 558 acres, 
of which approximately 357 are man-made, at 
North Beach, L. I., a part of New York City. 
| The airport was opened to the public Det. 1,/1939. 
“There are four great runways for. land planes, 

_ the longest, running northwest and southeast, 
being 6,000 feet in length and 200 feet wide; No. 2, 
running northeast and southwest, is 5,000 feet long 
‘and 200 feet wide. Runway No, 3, running east 
and west, and No. 4, running north and south, are 
4,500 feet and 3,532 feét long respectively. Both 
are 150 feet wide. 
Offices of the United States Weather Bureau and 
the two departments of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration—Air Traffic Communications and 
Air Traffic Control—are located on the third fioor 
of the Administration Building from which o 


(4 


i) 


ces 
: most of the air traffic in the northeastern paft of 
4 the United States is coordinated. , 

» The extreme western portion of the airport is 


occupied by the Marine Terminal, to the south and 
_ west of which is the marine terminal hangar, a 
five-sided building of such dimensions, that two 
regulatidn sized football fields could be laid out 
on its floor and occupied at the same time. A 
second large seaplane hangar was completed in 
1942. Giant clipper planes in the European or 
Bermuda trade land or take off on seaplane oper- 
ating channels or on Long Island Sound, reached 
through a taxi-strip of water. ‘ 
LaGuardia Field has the heaviest air passenger 
At the busiest period of the day (around 5 P.M.) 
traffic in the world—an average of 270 regularly 
7 a 


i 


The Port of New York Authority 


Headquarters: 111 Eighth Ave., Manhattan 


road, which carried 14,025,686 passengers during the 


1943, 207,992,175; 1944, 232,426,553. D - 
Total Operating Revenues of New_York City 
Transit System and South Brooklyn Railway Co. A 
(fiscal years): 1941, $115,779,650; 1942, $119,645," 
297: 1943, $125,937,769; 1944, $126,462,979. . 
Income from operation: 1941, $27,730,728; 1942, 
$21,490,740; 1943, $24,878,504; 1944, $17,077.956. 
Excess of revenues over operating expenses: 1941, 
$28,150,124; 1942, $21,915,383; 1943, $25,272.4h8: 
1944, $17,401,880. { 
* Partly estimated. 


; 


Port Authority reimbursed the two states a total 
of $50,000,000 for their investment. ‘ + 
On May 1, 1944 the State of New York trans- 
ferred title to the Port Authority of the former 
Gowanus Bay Terminal.and Grain Elevator, with 
a State advance of $1,150,000 for the rehabilitation 
and repair of the Terminal. , ‘ ae 
In accordance with statutory requirements, the 
Port Authority intervenes on behalf of the Port 
of New York in any proceedings affecting the com-- 
merce of the Port. It is.presently engaged in a 

comprehensive program of port planning. _ 

Traffic over the Port Authority bridges and tun- 
nels 1943 was—Holland Tunnel, 9,741,157; George 
Washington Bridge, 5,620,088; Lincoln Tunnel, 4,-_ 
552,594; Bayonne Bridge, 932,175; Goethals Bridge, 
772,451 -and Outerbridge Crossing, 368,048; total 
21,986,513. - The total traffic for the first six 
months of 1944 was 13,046,155. 

Triborough Bridge Authority 

The Triborough Bridge Authority had a net 
operating income of $1,596,597 and total interest — 
on funded debt of $3,067,125, leaving a net loss of 
$1,470,527 for 1943. . , 


. 


Airport (LaGuardia Field) 


scheduled airliners arriving or departing daily, car- 
tving an Sverags of approximately 3,000 passengers. 
an airliner arrives or departs every minute. ere - 
are 6,500 employees on the airport, with an average © 
payroll of $13,000,000. During the year 1940, the © 
seventh huge land plane hangar was completed — 
(cost $1,490,000), as well as the Edstern Regional 
Office Building and hangar for the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration. (cost $450,000)7 

There are three large restaurants on .the field 
seating over 1,500 people at one time. LaGuardia 
Field is, almost a small air city, having its:own- 
branch ‘post office, a branch bank and several 
shops that are branches of well-known New York 
stores. The airlines operating from LaGuardia 
Field are American Airlines, Transcontinental and 
Western Air, United Airlines, Canadian Colonial 
Airlines, Eastern Airlines, Pan American Airways, 
American Export Airlines and Transcanada Air- 
lines. Airmail letters can be mailed at any hour 
at LaGuardia Field day or night, and are forwarded 
immediately on the next plane to their destination: 

For the year ending Dec. 31, 1943, there were 
95,249 landings and takeoffs, of which 47,303 were 
air carrier. . The decrease in air carrier operations 
from 85,454 reported in 1941, is accounted for by 
the fact, that in July, 1942, the Army requisitioned 
Se Semi See half of the air transport planes for — 
military purposes. The total poundage of air © 
express in 1943 was 6,030,749, and the total pound- 
age of air mail was 10,420,800. In 1943, it is esti- 
mated that approximately 934,000 revenue passen- 
gers used the airport for scheduled flights, and — 
that there were 9,614 employees on the airport — 
with an average payroll of $23,845,240:00, 9 
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Manufactures in New York City 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census if 4 
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New 


Wage | Wages in Value of w 
Estab.|Earn’s| Year Products Year /|Estab. Karns bay cake prised 

|No. |Av.No.} Dollars Dollars “No. |Av.No. 

19,243 388,586 196,656,000 1,172,870,000)|1927 27,076 559,507 904 640427 5,792 O71 259 i 


20/839 464,716 248,128,000 1/526,523,000. 1929 
25,933 553,923 323,414,000 2,027,42: 000 |1931 
29°621 585,279 357,498,000 2,292,832,000 |1933 
32,590 638,775 805,822,451 5,260,707,577 |1935...... 
26,801 536,665 762,596,719 4,328,187,499 1937..... 
27,423 577,971 849,937,423 5,310,017,414 |1939 
23,714 538,845 844,648,136 5,324,413,612 | 


ix The 1935 and 1937 figures include printing and publishing. 
+. 


29,361)561,814/910,509,591 5,908,203,241 
26,232)471,999|678,705,151 4,373,911,699 i 
19,233 /391,391!438,778,462 2,860,672,855 K 
26,061|485, 144 582,298,673 3,666,218,239 - 9 
22,235|506,208 629,750,581 3,962,292,660 
26,651 012,068 652,735,062 eee 
s 


a - SUMMARY FOR 1938 BY BOROUGHS ‘ Mia, 
| Wage Wages in Cost of Ma- : 

if Borough | Estab. | Earners | Year terials 3 Pontes \ 1a 
Vs i ; No. Aver. No. Dollars Dollars Di [ict \ 
Ug Se 1,082 18,577 24,100,454 52,533,884 115.752, 382 Pon. 

MeaHOKIYR. 2. --. + see 4/910 135.422 | 155,948,038 445,684,462 S10 S78 738 ot 
Manhattan........5..--.- 18,949 300,102 | 378,629,784 1,469,212)872 2,518'700,608 Hae 
= aed oS SRE, Sees 1,544 52,485 65,410,911 220,625,778 423,431,391 1 

ichmond.......------+> 166 6,080 8,666,475 49,687,473° 80,286,876 

$ 1939 DATA FOR NEW YORK INDUSTRIAL AREA OUTSIDE OF THE METROPOLIS _—s | 

_ New York City-N -wark-Jersey Wage Wages in Cost of Ma- | Value of. 

A City Industrial Area Estab. Earners Year ‘terials Products | 
————<—————— SS ES 

- No. Aver. No. Doilars Dollars : ; 

= Total: 1939......--------- 33,385 849,608 1,042,681,700 | 3,887,580,270 | 6,948,444,631 . 

ay iE Y SS Te 28,007 $48,345 || 1,046,186,704 | 3,886,157,018 6,764,287,881 ‘ Arye 

a Counties, 1939 pag 


534,008 659,574,579 4,295,585,062 — 
: 10 186,834, 


Portion in New York State, tot.| 27,174 
523 21,342 26,818,917 


Westchester.......------+:555 5: 
- Portion in New Jersey, tot.,1939! 6,211 
' Bergen.......- ERE 548 


ae 509 32,391 43,852,354 | 162,552,149 
ae, RETAIL TRADE IN N. ¥. CITY BY BOROUGHS © 
‘'- (Data are for 1939) : | 
os . : Sales Pro- Em- Payroll 
Ms Stores in Year prietors ployees in Year 


No. $1,000 No. No. 
PatchoT eet coc 17,088 348,870 16,463 26,342 
SSE Pe oe ee ea 38,748) . 769,057 36,696 65,772 
hea bh: 40,092 1,588,756 33,817 201,600 
16,699 435,133 14,472 37,908 
2,592 50,778 2.307 4.211 


Wholesale Trad holesalers, especially jobbers, sell also at retail, and it is not easy to 

: 2 gree Br to the Gerisus ane, Wapiess eae in New ‘ork OMT, or Bert A ab ; 
i -~§12,954,252,000; gperating expenses, $2,220 s 90, i 

Saver pee $545,796,000; stocks on hand at end of year, 


941,4C5; payroll in year, 

6,429,000. 4 4 2 ; 
les ° i liows—by service and limited function merchants, $5,417,476,000; by manu- 

Searers. Py pete (itn stocks), $1,982,804,000; by those without stocks, $1,388,494,000; petroleum 

stations, $113,677,000; agents and brokers, '$4,009,458,000; by assemblers (mostly farm products). © sh 


ee ee ae eee i j a i" 5 
New York General Post Office Se iy 


: Source: An Official of the Establishment ue 
enh juris- | stored te and became a part of City Hall Park. 
ae ore oa weet ed the The Grand Central Annex, Lexington Ave: and — wy 
ction over Manhattan and the v7 °cireet, Eighth | 45th St, handles te, mail over the N. ¥. Central 
yo city blocks, 3ist Stree : trance is | 2nd New Haven Railroads, in addition to local 
Benue to Ninth Avenue. The main ont viman, | business in that district. The Foreign Section is in 
Bighth Avenue. Postmaster—Albert Go© ar. | the Morgan. Annex, Sth Ave., 29th to 30th Sts. 
isstents Charles 7 a ae ne er cad 00tn, SUES. nea weg ag 
“Mail Deliveries—Manhattan . ; 2 t ' 3 ag 
. : A il Colleections— The New York Post Office (June 1944) has 73 ° 
Borough, 2; Suburpa® 3 eis classified stations, and 99 contract stations. There | ag 


; - Bronx Borough, 
5 hatter Bore, en cy wrgens are 26,618 employees. The Postal Receipts in the : 
eo +37, City Hall Annex, formerly | year ended June 30, 1944, were $103,571,780. 0 
at Park Row and Every day, on the average. the olfice received. r 


fice 

n ex, at 30 | delivered and dispatched 18,500,000 pieces of ordi- 
inet thet ivities | nary mail; and weigued and dis atcned 295,000 iat 
pounds of newspapers and periodicals (at pound > 
0 Church St. The rates) and 100,000 sured and C.O.D. parcel post : 


Mail Street, thereupon was re- | packages. 


eral 
~ including 


meee 1 hE ee SRT 
Be New York Foreign Trade Zone ' a 
5 : Y foreign merchandise valued at $23,939,455 a1 ( 
ea Tae ae atoving eck taken ovgs wAee ae ci of domestic merchandise valued 
a 2 4 ’ i. " s 
the Federal Government for the duration ont + . Reexports of foreign merchandise wet 16.685 
vost emergency, the Foreign-Trade Zones Board | chort tons valued at $14,453,355, a decrease in ton-— 
ignated Piers 53, 72, 73 and 74, North River, | nage but an inerease In value over 1941 and 1942. — 


; ini uplands wheré Toss income from operations for the year was 
tian, and adjor oe aed Sos, 09.95. _From tariff and internal revenue on 


; ried ‘on. 
@ operations are TOW Tat tO. {the war sittation SO ranaise through the Zone, $11,285.623 was 
, the Zone received 33,144 short tons of ' collected. \ 
F + ; 


be 
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ji UN New York rk City Hospitals and Thejr Beds In Use 


Source—United Hospital Fund of New York 


Name of Hospital| Address Beds ||Name of Hospital Address . 
= ———_—_—_—_—s rv a 
GENERAL HOSPITALS (Voluntary) St. Vincents..... ices and Castelton Aves., 
Manhattan re N. Brighton.....-. x 
Beekman........ 117 Beekman 8&t.....-.- 96|| Staten Island. . lCacteiton Ave., ‘omp- 
Beth David. . .|161 East 90th St....-..- 160 kinsville. 5..-....-s ie 
. Beth Israel... Stuyvesant Pk. -B, 17th 315 
\ Booth... .. 314 Hast 15th St.....-. 4 Total sist & oils ete [t-te seins arhin ovals ah! 9 | (ohdin ine 
Columbus. 227 East 19th St.....+.- 256|| -Tot. Gen. Hosp 
ceo eae Place..... yp (Wol.) (A)... 222 be ecient ae Salen ee gs 

owntown Road St. isa ; 

he : ay Ne Soe Stiiass a4 Cancer SPECIAL MOSPIEADS 
~ TenCh. +... 52+ est 30th St....--. 
et ener: Be aaiinon Aves, 5 ae Feet eae tes ideityamatitiwe st 
oin seases adison AVe... 2 a; 
Knickerbocker. . .|70 Convent Ave..:..--- 178 ee sheer a er ate 
; ome Hill....... -|76th St. tie rae Ave... one Montefiore... .- Gun Hill Road near Je- 
= Lutheran... ...-.- BnVOnt AVE...) cael 2 aLOO eae n anatase 
Midtown. 2.7..,|309 East 49th St....-7.. _ 60 , Rothe Aves one ae 
Misericordia..... 531 East 86th St......-. 201|| Total 4 
Mother Cab pre ./611 Edgecombe Ave..... 170||\RyedkatoNase > fal cee ese a Se eee A 
Mounties a ay "| A gs aoe 

ew York....... tee Bronx Eye & Ear. |E. Tremont & Ecko Aves. 

ae syeslei. B23 Hast 68th St....-..- a | B'klyn Eye & Ear|29 Green Ave........-. PAE 

poe Women rete _ Harlem Bye & Ear|2099 Lexington Ave..... : 

Children........ 321 Bast 15th St.. 129|| Mant ey ee ear ae at ee ln 2i7 
N.Y. Polyclinic. .|345 West 50 St. . 374 se eoond Ave: sem / Ne 

ee ¥ Post Grad- Total 648 
Ch SCD ea noe 303 East 20th St 410 Nervous Neatah ee ie 
| et 26g.St.& Union Tumpike,) 4, 
.. Roosevelt. 59th St. and 9th Ave....| 369||Neurological sean ee Og °° Sha 
. St. Clare’s. 415 West 51st St......-. 321|| Neurological Inst.|Ff. ashin A ; 
St, Blizabeth.....|689 Ft. Wash. Ave...... 161 eana We 168th St. oe] 205 | 
et wee 5 3 agai a {10H ax ae Orthopedic bese # 

. Vincents. .... ve. and 11th St....|~ ; , ; 
ey rnc Are ad nS] OF Se GR ic iataits BPR | 
est 123rd St......-- Reconstruction. . . |395 Central es We 5, Foe 
West Side....... 446 West, 43rd S11... .- __127|] St. Giles... 28 Pronident Hb, Sh *, 
Total (A)...... Whole bOn Sia 9.031|| SPrcial Surgery... (321 East 42nd Street. 245 
ronx f 
Bromx......-...|1276 Fulton Ave....... 305|ruseccuiosis “| Wis saver so Wag 535 

seecis if acts cle ne slew epieeisccaee cee ant B'klyn Thoracic. </240 Kin, 3 
St: Francis... /... ae and East ay M t onteflore Sana- a vias ei hose > 2 m0 
Re ee long mast 188th St... torium.......5. Bedford Hills, New York.| 230 
UWAION 25.6 260 Bast issih Stasis ss 100}} St. Anthony's. cL ge ie oe near : 
7 Sa PH st Ave., Queens. .... th, “S700 
7 Ghee Looe Bas 'ginis otivay ones’ Pe hawt 786|| St. Josephs’...... pee Beach 49th St., Far i a 
Adelphi. ...:.... 50 Greene Ave.......--- 160) Seton 399 OG aw Oy eee + 
; CUTE 20g aS SRS CIEE a aie | ad pe neta aot 1 Henry  Tadson, Pkw.| 269 © 
SSUS eC ag Rookaway, P’kway and) || Seton, (Nazareth) /3221 Henry Hudson Pkw.|_ 908 
Beth Moses 404 Hart St.s.0..22022.} 8 : h599° 
Bethany 5 Ce 1,599. 

Pooky, ‘Bere pee pi} 330 Children. . 
‘Broo _.|DeKalb an a. 
Bush: . tham & DES ‘ 338 ene see ity. Broadway and 167th St. 162 
@aledauian. 20>... ae Parkside dierta he 99] Bick a a ty .|1072 Grand Concourse,. 32 
Bvangélical 3 ae omen’s.. {1395 Eastern Parkway,. 40 — 
“Deaconess. ..., .|627 Chauncey St.. 105|} Wo Foundling..|i75 East 68th St........ 35 | 
i= thd 0\1) a 2265 Cropsey Ave.. 75 Oe R 8 oyr ai2 Se 141 West 109th St. . 198." 

ri Holy Family... .. 151 Dean St.......-+... 116|| Total > Pe ain 
© Israel Zion.. <<. 4810 10th Ave...... 2. S77IP Pee anecialt as lake el ae oo oa sone 
e Jewish. ....0.0.- 565 Prospect Pl......:. 522 Shaaitaise ; \ 
i Long Island Gol.. Henry enc Amity § ais. 406|| + Oy ae Beha ecifes geste test eee ee ee aes 5,160 ~ 
. Tutheram........ Fast N. ‘and on 1 Hos- ; e eat 
aS leh eA pe , 90 pitala’(A).-. 2.0 oehiae hie od ee eee 21,939 
_ Methodist.......|506 Sixth St......., 413 HOMES—CHRONICALLY ILL 
{ Norwegian Cancer +e 
| Lutheran....... 4520 4th Ave........--: 208|| House of Calvary.|Featherbed oa Be 
ip ’ Peck Memorial...|Crown and Albany Aves 103 P Macombs Roa: Bos Pe 
iN Prospect Heights .|775 Washington Ave 143|| St. Rose’s......./71 Jackson St. -... 917s 
St. Catherine... ./133 Bushwick Ave 295)| - ng 4 
’ st. ox. ’ 480 Herkimer St 310 otal wort Hee Eos Ses ek 237 
i St. Mary's.......|St. Marks. and’ Buifalo Chronic ; 
i acs Sige Fi 259|| Beth HEAPS 612 Alberton Ave. Bronx} 318 
/ 5 -8t. Peter’ 380 Henry St 198 Se Hebrew Howard and Dumont}. | 
. Samaritan 1759 President St 86|| tome... es... | AVES. owen vse en "379 
peraee : 1350 Bedford Ave 93 ratiecs Schier vier indeperideriég Ave. and) - 
6. Johns Pl. oe al BZN crmtl nace la BEECHES AOR a eee 4 q 
Victory Memorial|7th Ave, & 92nd St. 220|| Hebrew Home. . .|1776 Clay Ave., prone ce 
Wyckoff Heights. |142 St, Nicholas Aye. . 165|| Holy Comforter. . te St. and ee Dias 
5 Concourse, Bronx... .: J 
= Thtrie ie Sa a eS 4,a80]| Pome tor | inter see 3rd" “Ave.,| |= 
} Queens } Phe (2: aie ee a] ) BIODX, 60 kav pe’ eared ue 353 
Flushing. ....... 44-14 Parsons Blvd... . “ 206 fae 
Jamaica...-<...-. Van onviick Ave., Rich- Toatelia.astas os sven jaws, o\n winialais vee see Pry eas 3) 
Fal bok wh | 182|| Tot. Homes for rt. 
: Mary Tmmacu- | 16-11 89th Ave., seni se Biles, Bele on eye eee eveeel 1,686 
alate... s amaica.,..,.., 256 GENERAL HOSPITALS med Ny 
’ Rockawiy Baden: oe 85th St, eel 100 SES (Municipal) Ward Service Only - 
Li City; «..| 248 Bunayues 26 I 
St. Joseplis......|327 Beach i9th St., Far Clty}. Je areas ee 
y at @WAY.......++..| 128|| Gouveneur..... - |Gouveneur and pat 
Total., Net OE CLE, 1,115|| Harlem 
e) Richmond ibis eee war lf Oe vee 
“ Richmond Me- |375 Seguine Ave., Sebcapoltae? 
f MoMAl’. .. 0.0... Rritice: Bay: ...s. ech. s 100 
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HOSPITALS AND THER BEDS IN. USE. (Continued) 


me of Hospital Address Beds ||Name of Hospital} Address ~* Beds 
a 
foraham. .+..+-+-|Southeru Blvd. and Cro- Goidwat 
‘ tona Ave....... +. os w | att ONremnorial aire: ey eee 
é Hoot aoe Coneard Ave., 141st St..:| 399|/Communicable * bbarere Sh Siok re 
wi ipania..-.-»- erard Ave; and 168th St. 466|| Kingston Ave.... signe eat and Rut- 
\ eae and .Rd., B'Klyn...... 
a er 2 Gots See BASH Na een Mees 1,336}; Queensboro 164th St. & Grand "Gential ey 
Brookiyn Pavillion. ....... Parkway, Jamaica... 54 
fOoney Island, ...|Ocean Pkw. and Ave. Z..| 270|| Richmond Ry 
‘Cumberland. .... North Portland Ave. and Borough...:....|West New Brighton. .... 36 
Far Auburn Pl........... 362|| Willard Parker.. ./Foot of East 16th Street.. 433 
Greenpoint...... Kingsland Ave and Bul- 
5 HOGG ch oie oak Cie 265 Total; sess oj. ot. Re 1,033 
‘Kings County. ...|451 Clarkson Ave....... 2,280||Tuberculosis 
—|| Municipal Sana- : 
"Total os a ee oT ee eee ar 3,177 torium.... Otisville, Orange County. . 420 
aD Riverside. NoB rthrothers Island. ..] 332 
¢ ens General, - 164th St. & Grand Gene} Sea View... agin Fae West New - 
olation Be tral Parkway, Jamaica. Rat eH noe 1,76 
iestincladed) Fo J AMAR 590)| Triboro. ...%....|Parsons Blvd. and 82nd 
2 . Dr. Jamaiea.< 4. «seve 557 
‘otal General TT 
% “hospitals. Oe Sen: IRA RS 10,904 Otel acces ofc sti ws Sera eee 3,073 
Sat SPECIAL HOSPITALS Total special hos- 
aed ‘ pitala. «at Wo. coho dees 6,187 
is, Cancer|Welfare Island, East Beer Fac bt er . 
He. ss ss OT Or eee ae 192||Totalall hospitals)... 2s i.5, 0... 22 eden 17,091 
Hospital facilities being used by U. S. Armed Services. 
4A) Includes 89 beds in New York Hospital Psychiatric Diy. not shown in other columns. ’ 
; r 7 — =” , 
*. MEDICAL CENTERS faery 
Ps 


‘Phere are four corporate units of the Columbia- There are five corporate units of the Ne 0: 
resbyterian Medical Center (Broadway-Riverside | Hospital—Cornell Medical Center (York pee = 
ye, W. 165th St. to W. 168th St,), as followst | East 68th Street to East 71st Street; office, 525 
The Presbyterian Hospital in the City of New | East 68th Street) as follows: 

, including: The Presbyterian Hospital, The 1. The Society of the New York Hospital in- 

e Hospital for Women, the Vanderbilt Glinie, | cluding: The New York Hospital, The George or 
S Babies Hospital, the Neurological Institute, | Baker Private Patients’ Pavilion, the Out-Patient 
J. Bentiey Squier Urological Clinic, the Department (formerly the Cornell Clinic), the 
phen V. Harkness Private Patient Pavilion, The | Payne Whitney Psychiatric Clinic. 'The Cornell 
sbyterian Hospital School of Nursing; The Insti- | University—New York Hospital School of Nursing, 
of Opthalmology, The Mary Harkness Home |the Private Patients’ Consultation Service, and 
convalescent patients). . The New York Hospital—Westchester Division for 
The Coitumbia University Group, including: | mental diseases at_White Plains. 

College of Physicians“and Surgeons, the School 2. The Lying-In Hospital (The Woman’s Clinic). 
Dental and Oral Surgery, (courses for Dental 3. The Nursery and Childs’ Hospital (The Pedi- 


5 . The Manhattan 
New York State Psychiatric Institute and (part of the Pediatric Department). : 
it: 5. The Cornell University group, including: The - 


ashington Heights Health and Training | Cornel Medical College and the Kips Bay Public 
of the City of New York. Health Center. ‘ + } 


Ww 
ater 


, Welfare Council of New York City / 


of new facilities when needed, and stimulation 
ef remedial and preventive measures. 7 ; 

The Information Bureau of the Welfare Council 
is a free seryice available to every New Yorker. 
The Bureau provides information about the city’s 
health and welfage services, in response to in- 
guiries by telephone, by letter or in person. 
neies. Persons approached for contributions to - local 
ae Council compiles Ca re iy writing (2 “ccna butors® 
= c ini : 0 ose organization: 
community, so ton P Information Bureau, which is also operated by. 
the Welfare Council. 

In neighborhoods throughout the city are Pr 
regional councils of, social agencies, all affiliated 
its with the Welfare Council of New York City. Like 
d budgeting of publi the city-wide Council, the regional councils PrO- 

and improves the gene mote the welfare of their communities by co- 

jal work~ practice. il | ordinating the work of local social and health 
1 needs of th agencies 

on of duplicatin 

of funds; 


Oe a er a 


The Greater New York Fund 


New York 10, N. 


Fund, organized in 1938, 
ic organization appeal- 


6 
eae i 7 families and adults in trouble; 

gents ties, including foster care in family home: 
annually. 
h ene und must be | lected or delinquent; care 0: 
New York | and group work; plan: 
* “Accounts | munity resources fo 

| welfare problems. 


a 
be audite ‘ 


rienists) > ape De Lamar Institute of Public atric Department).~ - { 
4.7 Maternity and Dispensary - 


The address of the Cduncil is 44 2, 23rd Steyn” 


! a Sas 
in a eompetent staff and in a responsible board of * | 


ja 
, 
be 


a 


u ’ 
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Building Construction in New York City by Boroughs 


Source: Department of Housing. and Buildings 


Manhattan Bronx Brooklyn Queens 
1 ee eine 5 el 
Yr. |No. of Est. No. of Est. No. of Est. No. of Est. 
- IBlidgs. Cast. Bldgs. Cost. Bldgs. Cost. Bldgs. Cost. 
—_—_—_——- | ——_—— ee, oo | $= 
Dollars. Dollars. Tollars. Dollars. 

1930. 576|166,733,525| 1,712] 48,912,55$ 5,349| 60,306,610) 11,213] 70, 044,381 
1931.. 233| 106,639,946] 1,821| 61,544,377 5,130| 61,056,092) 12,554) 68, 535,620 
1932. 155| 20,089,585 832| 5,839,560 '172| 14,108,280) 4,015 1218491495 
1933. 138] 9,045,619 668| 17,959,060 1,532| 9,826,095) 3,142 11,657,269 
1934. 183} 18,411,700 341] . 8,258,375 1/428] 12,973,580} 3,235 9,972,506 
1935. 300} 24,930,865 513] 18,575,983 1,962| 37,397,365} 5,626 24,074,805 
1936. 313] 36,090,200 798) 48,831.015 3/484] 29,221,400) | 7,848 43,949,065 
1937. 297| 60,775,350 835) 44,011,205 3,156| 47,803,300) 9.211 88 465,648 
1938. 233] 42.009,010| 1,033| 42,308,154 3,493| 50,633,125] 12,359 145,052,908 
1939 255) 31,425,370| 1,198) 39,673,957 ’400| 45,741,750} 10,319 77,104,039 

940 202 37, 353,720| 1,480| 31,687,037 2'828| 57,337,706] 8,505 61,753,540 
1941 164| 43,769,233 802| 54,104,730 1,778} 35,899,200) 6,053 46,983,757 
1942. . rua 678,400 521| 6,371 2108 1,205) 14,248,900} 2,868 23,287,903 
1943. . 32 vi 032,350 95 429,600 231), 6, 429, 802} 1,425] 12,479,187 


, The 1942-43 figures show buildings eompleted, instead of plans see Fags 
TOTAL—WHOLE CITY 


Jay ‘No. No. No. Hos ay 
Year.| of Eat Year of Est. Year of Est. Year f Est. 
Idgs Cc Bldgs Cost Bidgs Cost Bldgs Cost 
; ~ Dollars Dollars. Dolla lars, 
1920, .|19,436|221,265,, 897 1932..| 8.027| 54.857,510//1936. .|13, 019 160. 958, 397 1940. .|13,534| 191,130,768) 
1925. .161.501 1|946, 91%.506}|1933..| 6,105] 49,888,333 1937. .|14,185}244,043.362||1941. 93210 182,304,515 ' 
1930. .|20,465 355,057, 721||1934. .| 5,589) 53, 065,006) |1938 . .|17.692|281,950,849 1942. . 5,271} 54,450,196» 
1931 .|21.307|305,166,633 1935. .1 8. 915 108. 935,174||1939. .|15,688|195, *657,317 1943... 1,941] 23,578,279)" 
MULTI-FAMILY HOUSES ERECTED IN NEW YORK CITY y 
P.: ouai dwellings, hotels and apartment hotels are not included in the compilation i 
'y. Tene- | Geents | Rooms |Estimatea|| ~ ¥ T ancat 
i e- ents | Rooms mate r - t 
gor : | ments in > n Cost = mietts a> hit ies perinatee 
193 739| 24,554) 83,441 138,882,100 1937 254 14,92: Bae K 
Amuse i: oes ,024) 44, 
1984. 00. 767| 35,292| 107,540|159,885,784||1938...... 210|' 11.132 Ba787 ry 337300 | 
1932 Choke ate 191 6.504; 19,589} 25,347,500|/1939...... 408 22,521} 70,434 79.411 300 | 
POSS Fs os 52 1,108 3,21) oy 7064, 000)/1940...... 427 27,415} 87,657 101,2001240 ' 
1934 +5 61} .260| 10,511) 10,1 0)/1941...... 336| 28,404] 90,565| 97,103, 727. 
1935....5. 66 153 8.716 8.8871 26,074.475||1942...... 87 5,154] 15,993) 18,983,000 
1936... .. ‘ 228] .11,254| 35,646] 36,410. 450||1943...... 11 1,063 4,147| 3, 193, 262 
Education Statistics: New York City “ 


‘School yest 
oe 


\ 


Average 
Daily 
Register 


Average 
Daily 


hateaaraee Building: 


Organi- 
zations 


Insctioa Bay | 
nstruction Da 
School Salaries eaching 


Fires and Fire Losses in New York cae 


No. of; st. 
Bidgs. ost, 
Dollars. - 
1,605| 7,060,646 > 
,569| 7,390,603 
853| 1,970,590) 
628} 1,400,309 
402 448, 
514| 3,956,150) 
576| 2,865,9177 
686| 2,987,859) 
574) 1,947,652 1% 
516} 1,712,201 
51 2.998,765 | 
413]; 1,637,595 i 
600| | 2,863,885 4 


Richmond 


chests | 


‘a Source: New York ‘City Fire Department : 
+ -Y¥r. No, Loss Yr. No. Loss Yer No L Y 7 - 
axel a r. nl oss r. No Loss 
ollars Dollars ollar, . 
1903 | 10,046] 7,082,439)| 1917 |] 14.983)14,278. n23 1927 24, 341 19 2 elt | 
1904 1,148] 7,667,523 || 1918 | 13.971 9.538,725 1928 | 25,949/16, 2. zis 1038 BB'819 378, eu 
1905 } 11,524| 7.279.514 || 1919 | .13,429]12,488,252 || 1929 | 29, °723]16,994,030]| 1939 454 rs 
1910 | 14,405] 8,591,831 ]| 1920 | 14,268/18, "806,908 || 7930 | 31,391118,116.30. | 40 | 28/413] 91637,3 
1911 | 14574113. 470.806] 1921 | 16.290]20-200.808]| 1a | g0lgnals ages OF¢ || 1883 | Seana & 
633} 9,069, 2] 31,223]17, f , 
1913 2,95) 7,467,997 || 1923 | 20, '043119,637.915 |} 1933 |-26,298 $7723 535 i948 35, "O33 97186 
RaFRy aed paren ne ae alls 18,684, ee 1934 | 27,056] 9,426,510 oy 
5 5 || 1935 f ; . 
1916 | 13.677] 8.746.404 || 1926 25.185 3 ‘571,725 1936 38 208 7 733" 630 


-- New York City—The Water Supply 


sy i 


C 699 t 
- ; e 
. “~ 
-The Water Supply of New York City 
Source: New York City Department of Water Supply, Gas, and Electricity *\ 
Area Capac- ar = 
x. ae: sesh vate Reservoirs _ Rleva- Sey in 
ae Cres | Miles| Feet | Gals. Acres Miles Fee Gale. ye 
latskill System Crot. F'ls, Diverting} \ 153.6} 0.24 
Oharie....-.... 1,145.0} 1.79 | 1,130.0] 19,58: ||Titicus.. 22... 2. 8) Baos4| Vode] 890043] 7,899 
Ashokan, ©. Basin. 9,131 .2| $.02 588.03} 82,238|| Amawalk......... 606.1} 0.947 01.47 7'070 
Ashokan, W. Basin.| 3,184.0) 498 591.0} 48,240||/Cross River....... 769.2} 1,202] 331.47]'10,898 
BIRO hie tis css 2,218.3 3 47 357.0 30,573|| Muscoot.......... | 1,166.1} 1.822] 199:55| 5,705 » 
oo) SOS 121.1) 0.19 451.02 948/|| New Croton...... 2,259.2] 3.530} 201.56] 28,110 Hy 
+ edie I Ree 45.6] 0.07 455.18 99 a oi wey S sig 560.0} 0.875] 659.55 576 
in -|—-— - |Lake Kirk... .,./.. 101.1] 0,158] 582.55 565 
mmotals. i ...... 11,845. 2) 18.52 181,681|| Lake Gleneida. ,. — 168.9] 0.264 Bode 165 
ton System ue 4 Lake Gileac...... 122.2] \0,191} _ 496.55 380 
Peep corners i Age? fee pees eee Rares Pond.... 69.1| 0.108] 778.55) — 170 
Ristet eats ,082.8} 1.692] 504. 42 yhite P a zenta 5.2} 0.180} 880, kal 
dale Branch 438. 0:66, ; by 4 146 ‘ond ) 115.2} 0.180) 830.05 200 f 
. Branch, Sodom.. 56.8) 0.898 6. 5,243 ROCA na iva os (0,586.2) 16.586] )...... 5075 
og Brook........ 399.¢/ 0.646] 416.55] 4\400]| ne posses a ee Y 
ton Falls, Main 1,062.4} 1.660] 31 14,839]| Grand total. 22,431.4]35.106]..:.... 284,756 : 


Elevation means—Elevation at top of filashboards. Capacity means—Capacity with flashboards. 


Year 


Ma’‘n. 
(Gal.) | -Brx. 


‘The deepest well on Lonk Islatd is at Point Lookout—1,266 feet. ; . 


WATER CONSUMPTION IN NEW YORK CITY—(AVERAGE) PER DAY 
Figures Show Millions and Tenths of Millions of Gallons 


1943: .- 


. 7 


Year 
(Cal.) 


261.4 
273.4 


94.8) 21. 60. 906.7 - 
99.01 23.7 | 63.2 942.7" 


/Work is in progress 


1 gallons. ( 

‘about 1500 million gallons, or 
mage area of more than 1,700 squere 

0 Island. 

nhattan and Bronx—Croton water was in- 

fuced. in. 1842) the Bronx River in 1884; the 
min 1896. ¢ 

e tskill supply; introduced in 1917, is ob- 

d an the Schoharie and Esopus watersheds 


i kills. F 
aie Sa watershed with a drainage area 
314 square miles lies north of the Esopus, in the 
and higher section of the Catskill Mountains. 
“flow of Schoharie. Creek is intercepted by 
dam which forms the Schoharie reservoir. 

he Ashokan reservoir lies 14 miles west of the 
on at Kingston, N. ¥., and 98 miles from the 

rm city boundary. It is in the Esopus water- 
=which has a drainage area of 257 square 


é Croton watersh 22 miles north of .the 
ne, has an area of 375 square miles and a 
yield of 300,000,000 gallons daily. 
ooklyn—The Catskill system together with 
id. Brooklyn system furnish the entire supply 
Brooklyn, gvith the exception of the Twenty- 
h Ward, which is supplied by the N. ¥. Water 


od 


Catskill system 
al supply 


f the Catskill system was about $189,- 
00 ne which $29,000,000 was for the Schoharie 


the city, in 1943, got $39,478,191 from the sale 


yvater. bes 
ir is in Yonkers, just north of 
ae ome Clty line and 15 miles south of 


ed by a tunnel wholly 
f 1,114 feet below sea 
King Mountain 
aft.on the east 

ain, 
o at Kensico 


able gases 
ape eeanother bas 


SS on anew water supply system, the Delaware, which will add three storage 
ryoirs of a combined capacity exceeding 230,000 million gallons, and a daily safe yield of 540 mil- 
in completion of the Delaware system New York City wil! have a dependable supply ~~ |. 
614 million tons of water per day. To furnish this supply requires 4 | 
an area greater than the entire land area of the State of 


4 

is under construction at Kensico Reservoir, to 
aerate Delaware water. M 

Within the screen chambers downstream from 
Ashokan and Kensico reservoirs and in the Hill 
View downtake chamber chlorine gas is introduced ) 
into the water for the destruction of germ life. «~~ 
The gas, which is delivered compressed to a liquid 
state in steel containers, is neutralized or dis- = 
sipated before the treated water reaches the dis-, |, 
tribution pipes. “ NS 4 ee 

From Hill View reservoir Catskill water is and. 
Delaware water will be delivered into the” five 
boroughs by two circular tunnels, deep in solid 
rock.. City Tunnel No. 1, reducing in diamater ~ 
from 15 to 14, 13, 12 and 11 feet, is 18 miles long. 
City Tunnel No. 2, which is 17 feet in diameter, _ 
is 20 miles ent From these two tunnels water, ~— 
is brought up through shafts to 37 underground —~ 
valve chambers, from which it is delivered to the. . 
large trunk mains, many of them 4 feet to6 feetin © = 
diameter, in the City. streets. eu 


From the terminal shafts in Brooklyn two lines 
of pipe, generally 66-inch and 72-inch steel and 
48-inch cast iron, extend to the 438 million gal- 
lon Silver Lake reservoir in Richmond, crossing 
the Narrows by means of flexible jointed cast- ~ 
iron pipe buried in trenches in the harbor- bot- 
tom, one line 36 inches and one 42 inches in 
diameter. j 
.The cost of the Catskill and Delaware delivery 
system within the City limits, including the two | 


City Tunnels, the major pipe-lines and~appur- © ~~ { 
tenances, and. Silver Lake «reservoir, exceed $i 
$96,000,000. oa 


Pressure Fire Service System—The high ote 
(ean 


High 
fire service system in Manhattan 


ressure 
bounded by 34th St., Madison Ave., 24th St., Lex- =) | 
ington Ave., 14th St., 3rd Ave, Bowery, Houston ~  — 


St., East’ River, Battery, North River. There are | ' x 
two pumping stations—Ganseyoort and West Sts,,- s4 
and Oliver ‘and South Sts, Each station has six 

electrically driven centrifugal pumps. Hither fresh — 
two high pressure fire ; 
for the business and «© 
by the Navy 
Fort Greene 
39th St. 


is furnished by two stations, one . — 


hby and St. Edward's Sts. . » oe 
PES ee aus pressure system protects =| 
an area of 608 acres. The puniping station is af ©) | 
West 25th Street and Neptune Ave. : 5. oe 


. used for meetings for educational purposes and for 


 ¥o0 


* are. the Municipal Reference Library, Library for 


» 4,487,876. 


- Masonic, 50 W. 24th St.—Open 7 to 10:30 P. M. 


‘ , Open 9 A: M. to 9:15 P. M.. Sundays excepted 


Pin eee New York City—Libraries; Botanic Gardens 
; ‘ > é 
i New York Public Library umes for home use. The City appropriation | 


jts maintenance for 1942-43 GAL ec 
_ The Central Building of the New York Public’ BROOKLYN PUBLIC LIBRA 
Library, Fifth Avenue and 42nd. Street, built by 


Bite bold wehs pubic Ee ae his 3 Cen 
, Building, 35 branches, ree deposit stati A Go 
the city, as opened May 23, 1911; cost, $9,000,000. oe 

The branch library buildings usually contain 


more than 500 agencies for the distribution of 
books in schools, hospitals, police and fire stations, 
lending and reference departments for adults, : } 
similar departments for children, lecture rooms 


factories, etc. 


organizations for social. betterment: The branch 
libraries work in concert with the schools and pay 
special attention to the Americanization of foreign- 


born citizens. In addition to the branches there heed gat) Book Order,. Central Registration 


Service, and Library Extension De- 
partments. Special collections, such as Aft an 
Music, Science and Industry, are maintained. There 
are separate Children’s and Young People’s Rooms 
Both circulation and reference service, includines 
readers’ advisory service, is offered to adults. 
Twenty-one of the 35 branches are housed 
buildings erected by .Carnegie Funds; 12. are i 
‘temporary quarters. All branches, have reference 
service: in addition, special reference work, aimeg¢ 
to assist business men, is done in the Business Rei- 
erence Branch at 197 Montague St. ] 
The Library has a total collection of approxi-~ 
mately 1,200,000 volumes. Netable are the collectiony 
of music books and scores, books on costumes, chess 
and checker collection, Civil War and World Wat! 
libraries, and Old Juvenile collection. cel 
he Library’s special services include supplyingd 
of classroom book collections, instruction of classee: 
in the use of the library, story-telling, sponsorshiry 
of young people’s clubs, exhibition of materia 
from outside maintenance of pictures and music¢ 
record loan collections. \ 
There are circulation branches in all’ sections of 
the borough. | 


New York Botanical Garden_ 


the Blind, Bronx Reference Center, Music Library, 
and Picture Collection (lending). 

‘The Reference Department, in the Central 
Building and the Annex at 137 W. 25th St., in 
addition to their main reading rooms, have special 
rooms devoted to art and prints, American history, 
maps, manuscripts, music, genealogy, Slavonic 
literature, Jewish literature, Oriental literature, 
economics and public documents, periodicals, ‘sci- 
ence, technology, and newspaperse / 

“There are three exhibition rooms, and two gal- 
leries which are devoted to the Lenox and Stuart 
art collections, with portraits of Washington, by 
Gilbert Stuart, paintings by Reynolds, Raeburn, 
Copley, Turner, etc. The Avery collection of prints 
is notable. » b: 

The Berg Collection of “American and English 
literature and the Arents Collectiontof books about 
tobacco ate in special rooms on the third floor. 

, Circulation branches—Manhattan, 32; Bronx, 19; 

As of Dec. 32, 1943, the Library contained 2,953,- 
700 books and pamphlets in the Reference Depart- 
ment, and 1,534,176 in the Circulation Department 
and the Municipal Reference Library; a total of 


OTHER LIBRARIES IN MANHATTAN , 
American Geographical Society, Broadway and Ww. 
156th St.—Open from 10 A. M. to 5 P. M. 
American Museum of Natural History, Central 
Park West and 77th St. ’ 
American Numismatic: Society, W. 156th St. and 
Broadway. : 
British Library of, Information, 50 Rockefeller 
Plaza. { ’ 


with a gorge and waterfall, is one of its natura 
features. Along the banks of the river is the 
ice oegees Grove, including more than 3,000 native: 

Tees, ’ j 
The gates of the Garden are open daily from 
10 a.m. to one-half hour after sunset. Admission to# 
the grounds and the display is free at all times. — 
‘~The museum includes a herbarium of more thane 
2,000,000 pressed plant ecimens; a reference 
library of*more than 50,000 volumes; exhibits 
of plants growing naturally within 100 miles of the 
City of New York; a synoptic collection, that is 
specimens representing the principal plant families 
of the wdrld; a display of the important econom ied 
plants of the world; and fossil plants, the ancient 
ancestors of the plants now living. ‘There also is 2 
collection of historic microscopes. The museum 
building contains also an auditorium in which4 
popular illustrated lectures dealing with plants oj 
their culture are given on Saturday afternoons 
during the greater part of the year. 4a 
The main conservatories house thousands of! 
tender plants from more southern climes. In thes 
Floral Display House, also the Tropical Flower: 
Garden, there is a continuous show from November 
through May. The Tropical Rain Forest, natural— 
istic plantings of begonias, aroids, aquatics, tropi-- 
cal ferns and of cacti and other succulent plants: 

of the Old and New Worlds, as welP as fhe coll 
tions of living plants that are useful man, are 
on continuous display fhe year around. 
The Botanical Garden offers courses of study; 
for amateur and professional gardeners, for} 
teachers and nature study leaders, and for others: 
who are interested in plant life and the history 
and literature of gardening. ; rie 
us 3 


Friends -(Quakerania), 221 E. 15th St.—Open 
Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays. 

Genealogical and Biofrepere: 122 E. 58th St.— 
Open 9:30 A. M. to'5 P, M.; closed on Sundays. 

caren ex: 47 W. 60th St. 
spanic Society, W. 156th St., near Broadway. 

‘Historical Society, 170 Central Park West—9 A. M. 
to 6 P. M.,. except August and holidays. 

| Huntington Free, 7 Westchester Sq., Bronx. 

Law Library, 42 W. 44th St. 

Lawyers’, 2 Rector St.—Open 9 A. M. to 5:30 P. M 


Mechanics and Tradesmen’s Soc., 20 W. 44th St. 
Mercantile, 17 B. 47th St.—8:30 A. M, to 5:30 P. M 
Methodist, 150 Fifth Ave.—9 A, M. to5 P. M. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth Ave. and 82d 
_StH—Open daily, 10 A. M. to\5 P.M. 

Morgan, J, Pierpont, Library, 33 E. 36th St. . 
ne oer Society, 53 E. 79th St.—Open 9 A. M 
to) . M. i 
New York University, Washington Square; Guiver- 

- sity Heights. 
Russell Sage Foundation Library, 130 E. 22d St. 
Seamen’s, 25 South St.—Open 10 A. M. to 10 P. M. 
Union Th, Sem., Broadway, cor. 120th St.—Open 
‘8:45 A. M. to 5 P. M. Closed Aug. 15 to Sepf. 15. 
vail Engineering Society, 29 W. 39th St.—Open 
! 


ie 
ret 


Brooklyn Botanic Garden — 
‘The Brooklyn Botanic Garden occupi ict of 
about 50 acres located between Winekinetan AE 
Flatbush Avenues, south of Eastern Parkway. ee 


aily except Sunday, 9 A. M. to9 P. M. 

ng n’s Christian Ass’n—At  branches— 
Open 9. A. M. to 10 P. M.; Sundays, 2 to 10 P. M. 
Young Men’s Hebrew Ass’n, Lex. Ave. at 92d St 
Young, Women’s Christian Ass’n—At branches— 


QUEENS PUBLIC LIBRARY : 

The Queens, Public Library_has administration 
‘Neadquarters in the Central Building, 89-14! Par- 
sons Blyd., Jamaica, which was built from funds 
appropriated by ‘the City and opened to the public 
April 1, 1930. The Central Building houses the 
Central Circulation, Central Children’s Room, 
General Reference Department and special rooms 
devoted to Long Island history and genealogy, art 
and music, business,‘ science and technology, 
_ periodicals, and education. 

‘There are 28 branch libraries giving reference 
as well as leading service, 18 community stations, 
a book bus and 132 other agencies for the distri- 
bution of books. ; } 

In 1943 the library had 796,500 volumes, 242,923 


registered borrowers, and circulated 3,384,322 vol- | open at 10 A.M, , 
- / } 


1a ting Dall be alle ae me . De aa ih 
m4 : 2-4 pf a . 


me? pO York City—Governor’s Island, Statue of Liberty, Grant’s Tomb 701 ~ . 


ety 7 x » 


* » . Governors Island 


i overnors Island from the early days of Dutch | in 1807 by Colonel Jonathan William ngineer 
rate in New York down to the present, has always | Corps, and South Battery, ps anions bie th Tals as 
: ale government reservation. It is egg shaped | part of the harbor defense of New York City. : 
: 4 i half a mile south of the tip of Manhattan In 1730 the island was ceded to the city and t 
) es and is reached by a small ferry. cnerated | seventy years later title was turnéd over to the 
he government. To the Indians, the island | Mederal government, which established a mili- 
i Pagganack, translated by the Dutch to Nutten, | tary post. During the Civil War many Confed- 
nse names meaning “the land where the nut trees | erate prisoners were held on the island and only 


‘ow.”’ two were known to have escaped. It was in 1878 7 
& The Island was purchased from the Indians by | that the island was. named headquarters of the j 
outer Van Twiller, a governor of New Nether- epartment of the East by Gen. Hancock and since . 


Yand, and his Council in 1637 and the price was | then has been an Arm i 
c t y post. The Second Service . 
$1.65. The island at that time was 100.acres in Commands are located on vernor 
extent, but the tides of Buttermilk Channel, be- | Jay). : bead me eee wes 
nec the island and Brooklyn, washed away about The island has barracks, a theater and other ¥ 
i iy acres. In 1903 the Army reclaimed part of | extensive military installatious. In August, 1938, 
‘ he island and extended the area of the -post to Generals House, the residence of commanding gen- 
103 acres. The present area is 173 acres and the erals at Governors:Island, had its history made a 
at estimated the value of the bare island at more | matter of army record a century after its founda- 
hn $7,000,000. tions were laid in the last general order issued by } 
_ The title Governors Island originated in 1698 | Major Gen. Frank McCoy. The foundations of P 
gwen. the victorious English designated it as part | this dwelling were laid in 1838 and the building © 
of. the Denizen of His Majesty’s Fort at New York | was completed in 1840. In 1887 an addition to the, 7 
for the benefit of His Majesty’s Governors. The Mine square building was made and later the slop- — : 


“American army razed the English governor's resi- ‘ing roof was raised and supported by columns ; 
‘dence’ in 1785 and it was replaced in 1801 by Fort | Little was done except for the routine maintenance - i 
Jay, named for John Jay, an early American states- until 1936, when the building was restored with’ y 
“man. In 1806, the fort was renamed Columbus, | WPA funds. Pilasters and moldings, doorway and 
»but in 1904 Elihu: Root, then Secretary of War, re- window frames and sills, as well as floors and wall 
‘stored the original name. Two other interesting | color schemes, were copied as exactly as possible. ” 
Bevactures on the island are Castle Williams, built | Modern appliances and ae were installed. 5 
_ . E \ e ; 


rg | Statue of Liberty Rae 


1881) in-Pgris, Levi P. Morton, the American Am- ' 
bassador, driving the first rivet. The Statue was : 


“e 
The Statue of Liberty (a National Monument) 
Bedloe’s Island, New York Harbor, is part of the = 
rotgh of Manhattan, New York City, and the | finished (1883) M. De Lesseps, President~of the - ? 
ater around it is in New Jersey, was first proposed French Committee, officially presented the Statue ~*~ 
on after the Civil War by a group of Frenchmen to Ambassador Morton (July 4, 1884). The corner=-, .. 
d by E. de Laboulaye. They commissioned one ' stone of the pedestal was laid on Bedloe’s Island. Vy 
their number, Frederic Auguste Bartholdi, | (Aug. 5, 1884) and the French vessel, Isere, from A 
“sculptor, of Alsace, (born 1834,’ died 1904), to do | Rouen, France, landed the Statue in New York et 
fhe work.- The U. S. Congress (Feb. 22, 1877) | City (June, 1885).. Tha work of putting the parts Z 
thorized President Hayes to set apart a site on together was begun (May, 1886). The Stajue was’ 4 
*island, which Bartholdi, en a yisit, had sug- dedicated October 28, 1886. 5 . 
gested. A committee was formed /(1874) to raise The Statue weighs 450,000 pounds (225 tons); 
mds. In Francé, 180 cities, 40 general councils, | the coyper alone weighs 200,000 pounds, and is ite 
fany societies and_thousands of people contributed 3-32 of an inch thick; 40 persons can stand in the {  ~ 
1,000. In the United States, by the aid of ‘“The head. The public is not admitted to the torch. | 4 
wWorld,”’ $280,000 was raised for the pedestal. The number of steps in the Statue trom the ee eg 
bs 'The head of the Statue was completed for the of the pedestal to the head is 168; the number, OF: ee 
aris Exposition (1878). The forearm had been rungs in the ladder in the uplifted right arm, 54-9 
t to America and shown at the Centennial Ex- oy) ponecnanoF ie Statue is 89 feet in height and Sham 
t : E mee it was | 62 feet at the base. a . 
rs ened its ats enone: New York’ City, Liberty carries in her left arm, pressed against, ©. 
sre it remained until 1884; then returned to her side, a book representing the Law, which’ has 
ance to be, placed on the completed Statue. The | on it the date, in block letters (July 4, 1776) as 
snework dnd base were put in place (Oct. 24,! meaning Liberty based on Law. 


DIMENSIONS OF THE STATUE y 
Ft. |In. 


base to torch.... 
of pedestal to tore! 
ead 


Right arm, length.......-.-.-+-+ AA) Sr 
Right arm, greatest thickness.......-.-- 
Thickness of waist.....--++-+-+5- ane 
Width of mOuth......e eee cere eee 
Tablet, ry ge “9 

Tablet, width 


CW HOWUADe 


of finger nail..... a shack» ye aoe 
oD EE ORS eter PoplekEpICkuass < .oauesad oan 


, thiekness from ear to F : 

tor land- | the patentee under Governor Nicolls, and was — 

Tage outline map on the upper elevatcy lend: | Segad ve une United States tn 2e00, having ecm’ | 
r us i 

tors to identify the jandmarks and skyscrapers used previously us Sa alte Of an deo 


is vi isi- | Wood was built (18 
sf New Xork. Te ea eree visited by 400,000 vent fort. The Fort was abandoned (1937). The island= 
2 wn) BY tne tect of Statue is Federal Big esto! bey is administered by the | — e 
: = of the Interior. ‘ E ae 
ah pana aii Depne original purpose of the Statue of Liberty was ’ 
rry from The | the commemoration of Franco-American relations — ‘ 
ds southwest | during the period of the American Revolution and wo 
Isaac Bedloe, | in subsequent years. ‘ c 
. Grant’s Tomb °* Sh ae 
‘The oaimental tomb of Gen. Ulysses S. Grant, and piered oo Ee) rg oti cl 4 Be! ‘dedication cere- 
: ; ere i 5 
which overlooks the, Hudson River, at. Riverside | Monies were pe oen April 27,1687), to 5:00 Bs May a 
ve and 123rd St., Marhattan, was built by popu- lor sundown. A ission free at all times. Rat 
rr subscription at a cost of $600,000. The architect There are two sarcophagi, one containing, oe 
vas John H. Duncan, who died (Oct. 1929). body of Gen. U. S. Grant; vhe other t at of 
he tomb, 150 feet high and.90 feet square, is wife, Julia Dent Grant. 4 ite eee 
Begeed Pr, he roe Ce faine pet ee astral caskets oF as whic are within cedar a 
ere wuaries” Cp cuiplogegeertal Lae oye ge boxes, and both of these are in he 
y > , arcophagi. 
fine broece (apr a emi ey oe iat in the-tomb are bronze busts of the generals 


€ cornerstone was laid (April 27, 1892) by are bronze busts Oh ‘War Sher-r! ee 
Benjamin Harrison, the body was re- | who were on ye, de s ies a ben ae } 
‘ from the temporary tomb (April 17, 1897) | man, Sheridan, Thomas, ne ¥ 


f , 
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©) Bliss) (N.Y 1); 


-, $9;000). 
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PRESIDENT, . FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSE- 
VELT, of New York. Salary, $75,000. 


VICE-PRESIDENT, HARRY S. TRUMAN, of 

issouri. Salary, $15,000. 

(Terms of office, including re-election, 
January 20, 1945 to January 20, 1949.) 

Chief of Staff to the Commander in Chief of 
the United States Army and Navy—Admiral Wil- 
iam D. Leahy. 


Pérsonal, represeniative, of the President, with 
Cabinet rank—Donald M. Nelson (effective Sept. 
30, 1944). 

THE ROOSEVELT CABINET, AS OF DECEM- 
BER 12, 1944 (Salary, $15,000 jeach). 

Secretary of State—Edward R. \Stettinius, Jr., 
Virginia. . i 

J Secretary of the Treasury—Henry Morgenthau, 
) dr., New York. 

Secretary of War—Henry L. Stimson, New York. 

Attorney General—Francis Biddle, Pennsylvania. 

Postmaster General—Frank C: Walker, Pennsyl- 
_ vania, 

Secretary of Navy—James V. Forrestal, New 
-York. 

Secretary of the Interior—Harold L. Ickes, 
Tlinois. 


Secretary of Agriculture—Claude R. Wickard, 
Indiana. x, 

Secretary of Commerce—Jesse H. Jones, Texas. 

Secretary of Labor—Frances Perkins, New York. 

In the above. list, the Cabinet offices are ar- 
ranged in the order in which they succeed to the 
Presidency in case of the removal, death, resigna- 
tion, or inability of both the President and Vice- 
President. i 

The order of succession was egtablished by an 
act of Congress, approved Jan. 19, 1886, and no 
mention was made of Agrjculture, Commerce, and 
Labor, not then organized. 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
Secretaries to the President—Stephen Early, Vir- 
ginia; Major’ Gen: Edwin M. Watson, Virginia, 
on detail from the War Department, and William 
D. Hassett, Vermont ($10,000 each.) 
Special Counsel to the President—Samuel; 1. 
Roseman, New York ($12,000). 
| _ Personal Secretary to the President—Grace G. 
Tully, New York ($5,600). , 
Executive Clerks—Maurice’ C. Latta, ‘Oklahoma 
($8,000); William J, Hopkins, Kansas ($5,600). 
Physician to the White House—Rear Admiral 
Ross T. Mcintire, Surgeon General U. S. Navy. 


from 


Department of State 


: nder Secretary—(Vacant) ($10,000). 
ssistant Secretaries—Dean G. Acheson (Ma.); 
(3 vacancies) ($9,000 each). ; 
Special Assistant. to the Secretary of State—Lec 
\Pasvolsky (Di C., $8,750); Joseph C: Green (Ohio, 
$8,250); Michael J. McDermott (Mass., $8,250); 
George T. Summerlin (La!, $10,000); Robert Woods 
( 4g George A. Gordon (N. 
$9,000); Maxwell M. Hamilton (lowa, $9,200). 
Legal Adviser—Green H. Hackworth (Ky., 


Office of Controls: Director (vacant); Chiefs of 
Passport—Ruth B. Shipley (Ma., 
$8,000); Visa—Howard K. Travers CN .Y., $8,200); 
pecial War Problems—Edwin A. Plitt (Md 


oT +s 
~~ $7,200); Foreign Activity Correlation—Frederick B. 


Office of Wartime Economic Affairs: Director— 
Charles P. Taft (Chio, $9,000); Chiefs of Divisions: 
War Snppy and Resources—Courtney C. Brown 

(D.. G.,, $9,000); War Areas Economic Division— 
| Livingston T, Merchant (N._ J., $8,000); World 


Trade Intelligence—Francis H. Russell (Mass., 


Sraancal and Monetary Affairs—Emilio G. Col 
(WY, seas). a needle, 


United States—Government Qificials |__| 


Donald R. Heath (Kan., $9,000); American Bepub-~ 
lics Analysis and Liaison—John ©. Dreier (N. 
$6,500). ; u! 
Office of European Affairs: Director—James 5 
Clement Dunn (N. Y., $9,000). Chiefs of Divisions: : 
British Commonwealth Affairs—John Hickerson 3} 
(Tex., $8,000); Eastern European Affairs—Charles 
EK. Bohlen (Mass:, $6,200); Central European 
fairs—James W. Riddleberger (Va., $6,200); South-~ 
ern | European Affairs—Cavendish Ww. é : 
(Utah, $5,000); Northern European Affairs—Hugh 
Ss. Cumming, Jr. (D. C., $8,000); 
Affairs—Paul T. Culbertson (Kan., $8,000}. 


Office of Near Eastern and African Affairs: Di- 
rector—Wallace 


of Budget 


$8,000); Administrative Services—Millard L. Ken- 


cations 
$8,400); Geography and Cartography—Samuel 
Boggs (Md., 


tions—Frederick Larkin (N. Y., $8,500). i 

Office of Public Information: Director—John S 
Dickey Rees $8.200% Chiefs: Division of Re- 
searc and’ Publication—E. Wilder Spauldin 
(Conn., $6,750); International Witormnation ont 


M. Begg (N. Y., $6,500). 


= if | 
Treasury Department — al 


Under Secretary—Daniel W. Bell (ill., $10,000) 
Assistant Secretaries—Herbert E. Gaston (N; Y.)) 
John L. Sullivan (N. H.), ($9,000 each). 1 
Fiscal Assistant Secretary—Vacancy ($10,000). 
Mh Sis Counsel—Joseph J. O'Connell, Jr. (N.Y. 
Special Ass’t to the Secretary— i : 
Klotz (N..Y., $7,250). rete ae 8 
Assistants to the Secretary: Harry-D. ny 
Director of Monetary Research ia aan ae 
Pehle (and Executive Director, War Refuge 
Board) (Nebr., $9,000); Theodore R. Gamble ( 
National Director, War Finance Division) (Ore. 
$1.00 p.a.); Ernest L.,Olrich Minn.,,$1,00 p.a.).— 
Administrative Assistant to the Seeretary— 
Charles 5. Bell (Conn., $8,250); Technical Assis 
tant to the Secretary, and Budget Officer—Charle 
&. Rcpoen ene Won ee A ie Admin 
ssistant. to the — 1 
ald (Ga., $6,500). baie’ Jie MeDge 
Chief Coordinator, Treasury Enforcemen’ n 
gee L. Irey (Mo., $9,000). : Aceh 
ssistant the Under Secretary— iam “4 
Heffelfinger. (D. C., $8,000). aa a 2 
Lom Le mae Compact tanaiin ($8,000), 
ectors: Research and! Statistics—George 
Haas (Minn., $9,000); Monetary eames 
d., $9,000); Tax Research—Roy Blou 
Personnel—Theodore Bt Wile 
. Shaefir 
Md., $6,500); Mint—Nellie T i 
(89.000): ‘Buesu of ‘'ayloe Ross awe 
| Alvin W. Hall (Pa., $9,000); Procurement—Cliftc 
E. Mack (Mass., $9,000); Foreign Funds Contr 


vs 
sa ‘ 
y { 


ing)—Orv 


A is A. Sehmidt (Wisc., $7,500); Na- 
onal Director, War Finance irvinlonc tnecdens 
R. Gamble (Ore,). fa ‘ 
Chief Clerk—Frank A. Birgfeld (Md., $6,400). 
‘Superintendent of Treasury Buildings—Denzil 
A. Right (W. Va., $4,600). 
; _Compiroller ‘of the Currency—Preston Delano 
~ (Mass., $15,000). : 
Treasurer of the U. S.—William A. Sutian 
jo, $8,500). 
: U. S. Seeret Service—Frank J. Wilson 
> Division of Disbursement—Guy F. 
., $8,000); Secretary’s Correspondence 
abrielle E. Forbush (N. Y., $5,000). 
mmissieners: Internal Revenue—Joseph D. 
= 7 ; Nareétics—Harry J. 
es. (Pa., $9,000); Customs—William R. 
_ Johnson (D. C,, $10,000); Public Debt—William 5S. 
“Broughton (iil., $9,000); Associate Commissioner 
—Edwin L. Kilby (Me., $8,000); Accounts—Edward 
. Bartelt (Tl., $9,000). 
Register of the Treasury—Edward G. Dolan 
(Conn., $6,400). 
_ Chairman:—Commitiee on Practice—Guy C. 
‘Hanna (ind., $7,500). 


War Department 


Under Secretary of War—Robert P. Patterson 
“(N. Y.); Assistant Secretaries of War—John J. 
McCloy (Pa.). and (for Air) Robert A. Lovett 
(N. ): Administrative Assistant—John W. 
) Martyn (D. C.); Chief of Staff—General George C. 
' Marshall (Penn.); Deputy Chief of Staff—Lt. Gen. 
omas T. Handy (Tenn.). 
c fef of Staff—General George C._ Marshall 
Pa,); Deputy Chief of Staff—Lt. Gen. Thomas T. 


-, Commanding Generals: Army Air Forces—Gen- 
Army Ground Forces 


Ben Lear (Canada). Army Service 


“Commander in Chief, Southwest Pacific Area— 
"General Dowiglas MacArthur (Ark.). 
“The Adjutant General—Maj. Gen. James. A. 
(Wash.); The Inspector General—Maj. Gen. 
Peterson (Ky.); The Judge Advocate 
sneral—-Maj. Gen. Myron C. Cramer (Conn.); 
sost Marshal General—Maj. Gen. Archer L. 
ebr.): Quartermaster General—Maj. Gen, 
(Iowa); The Surgeon General 


a : . Gen, Harry C. 
Sigs (N 7 Maj. Gen. Arthur 
Carter (N. > AB 


Department of Justice 
Solicitor General—Charles Fahy (N. Mex., $10,- 


‘Assistant Solicitor General—Hugh B. Cox (N. 
—James P. Mc- 


ector, Investigation—J. 


oar Hoover (D- C. PON jatnies Vv. Bennett 


ssioner of Immigration and Naturalization 


tive 
$9,000). ~ 
a dsou (Fla., $6,000). 
i Ine.—Conimissioner, 
Vv. Bennett dis lary); Secretary, 


J. LaVallee (Penn., $6,400). 
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i 


: F] 


Purchasing “Agent—Harris } 
Sere on . Parkman (Kans. 


Comptroller—John J. Haggerty (Md., $9,000) 
Chiet Clerk and Direct nel— i 
; Bilis (Ga, $7.250).1— or of Personnel—Frank HY 
pecial Assistant to Postmast [_— 

E. Clifford (R. I., $6,500). eh socal 8 get 


Navy Department | | - 


Under Secretary of the Navy—( Vacant 10,000); 
Assistant Secretary ofthe Kay salve ae Seed 
($9,000); Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Air 
—Artemus L. Gates ($9,000); General Board— 
Chairman, Adm. A. J. Hepburn; Chief Clerk— 
Jarvis Butler ($5,000); Administrative Officer— 
Vice Admiral H= V. Butler, Ret.; Executive Assis- 
ae ag Abbott; Administrative Assistant—J. § 
_Commander in Chief, U, S. Fleet and Chief of 
Naval Operations—Admiral Ernest J, King. Deputy 
—Vice Admiral Richard S. Edwards. ‘ 

Headquarters, Commander in Chief—Vice Ad- 
miral William T. Tarrant. 

Chiefs cf Naval Operations—Vice Adm. F. J.” 
Horns; for Air—Vice Adm. A, W. Fitch; Personnel _ 
—Vice Adm. Randall Jacobs; Bureaus of Aeronau-> 
ties—Rear Adm. Dewitt C. Ramsey; Ordnance— 
Rear Adm. George F. Hussey, Jr.; Ships—Rear 
Adm. E. L. Cochrane; Supplies and Accounts and 
Paymaster General—Rear Adm. -W. B.’ Young; 
¥ards and Docks—Rear Adm. Ben Moreell; Med= 
icine and Surgery and Surgeon General—Vice Adm. 
Ross T. McIntire; Procurement and Material— 
Vice Adm. S. M. Robinson. " 

_ Presidents: Naval War College—Vice Adm. Wil- 
liam S. Pye; Naval Examining Board—Capt, James 
S. Woods (Acting); Naval Retiring Board—Rear 
Adm. B. H. Dorsey. *s 

Judge Advocate General—Rear Admiral T. L. 
Gatch. . pa 

Directors: Naval Intelligence—Rear Adm. R. E. 
Schuirmann; Naval Communications—Rear Adm. 
Joseph R. Redman; Division of Shore Establish- 
ments and Civilian Personnel—Rear Adm, F. G. 
Crisp; Public Relations—Capt. Leland P. Lovette; 
Sea Laboratory—Rear! Adm. A. H. Wan — 

euren. 


f 


rae 


st 


Superintendent, Naval Observatery—Commodore rT cee 


J. F. Hellweg. A 
Marine Corps.. Commandant—Lt. Gen. Alex- 
ander A. Vandergrift; Examining Board,\President 
—Brig. Gen. Walter N. Hill. Pine) te 
Coast Guard. Commandant—Vice Adm. R. R. 
Waesche, Chairman, Merchant Marine Council— 
Rear Adm. H. F. Johnson, Chief Intelligence 
Officer-Commander F. E. Pollio. President, _ 

Coast Guard Welfare—Rear Adm. T. M. Molloy. 


Department of the Interior —— 


Under Secretary—Abe Fortas (Tenn.) hung ee 
First Assistant; Secretary—Michael W. Strauss » 
ose te Secretary—Oscar L. Chapman, ~ 
Colo.). 7) v 
)Solicitor—Fowler V. Harper (Ind) ys 
Chief Clerk—Floyd E. Dotson (W. Va.). rf 
Directors of:. Budget and Administration Man- — 
agement—Vernon D. Northrope (Calif.);,; Informa- 
tion—John' E. Ryckman (Ill.); Personnel—Mrs. J. 


Atwood Maulding (Me.); U. S. Board of Geograph- iF 


jeal Names—Meredith Burrill (Okla.); Geologi-— 
cal Survey—William E. Wrather (Texas); Division 
of Territories and Island Pos$essions—Benjamin 
Ww. Thoron (D. C.);_ Petroleum Conservation 


Division—Jack W. Steele (acting) (Texas); Na- | — 
tional Park Service—Newton B. Drury Cal mat 


Grazi Service—Clarence L. Forsling , (Utah); | 
Fish and Wild Life Service—Ira N. Gabrielson 


*(Iowa); Mines—R. R. Sayers (Va.); Division of 


Power—Arthury E. Goldschmidt (Texas). , 
Commissioners of: General Land Office—Fred W. 
Johnson (Wyo.); Indian Affairs—John Collier 


(Calif.); Reclamation—Harry W. Bashore (Wyo.) — 


Bonneville Power Administration: Administra~ 
tor—Paul J. ver (Ili.); The Secretary of the 
Interior (Hardld L. Ickes) is Chairman of the 
National Power Policy Committee (Executive 
Secretary, Joel David Wolfsohn, Ill.); Solid Fuels- 
‘Administrator for War. (Chief of Information Divi- 
sion, Leonard. W. Mosby, Vv - 


tion, Leonard W. Mo 


‘ 


ry). ave oo 
War Relocation Authority: Director—Dillon S, — 


Myer (Ohio). ; 


cette  ardonl (ia)! Department of Agriculture. ; 


a). ($9,000 each). 


, 


he Pe Assistant—William F. Cronin (N. Y., 
oes Budget and Planning—Joseph F. Gart- 


id (Pa, $8,250). ; 
itor—Vinc M. Miles (Ark., $9,000). 
ctor Nour Jesse M. Donaldson (Mo., $8,250). 


a a 


Under Secretary of Agriculture: Grover B. Hill’ 
(Texas, $10,000). . F Sens 
itural Research Administration: Adminis- 
trator--Bugene C. Auchter (Md., 30.900)? Bureau 
Chiefs: Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry— 
Orville E. May (Ill., $8,000); Animal Industry— 
Arthur W. Miller (Mo., $8,000); Dairy Industry— 
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W. Va.); an ; 
Minés Administrator (Chief, Division of Informa-— A 
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©. BE. Reed (Mich., $9,000); Entomology and Plant | 


Quarantine—P. NW. Annand (Cal., $8,250); Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics—Hazel K, Stiebe- 
Jing (N. Y.,.$8,000); Plant Industry, Soils and 
Agricultural Engineering—Robert M. Salter (N. 
C., $8,000); Office of Experiment Stations—James 
T, Jardine (Ore., ' $9,000); Beltsville Research 
Center—Supt., Office of Operations, Charles A. 
Logan (Kan., $5,600). 
Farm Credit Administration—Governor Ivy WwW. 
Duggan (Ga., $10,000). 
Forest Service—Lyle F. Watts (Iowa, $9,200). 
Rural Electrification—Administrator, Harry 
Slattery (Si C., $10,000). 
¥ War Food’ Administration: 
! Marvin Jones (Texas). 
Agricultural Adjustment : 
Dodd, Chief (Ore., $9,000); Farm Security Adntin- 
istrator—Frank Hancock (No. Car., $10,000); 
Directors Office of Labor—Brig. Gen. Philip G. 
Bruton (Cal., detailed from the War Department): 
Production—John B. Hutson (Ky.); Budget and 
Finance—William A. Jump (Md., '$9,000):  For- 
éien Agricultural Relations;—Leslie A. Wheeler 
- (Ma., $8,250); Information—Keith Himebaugh 
Mich., $8,250); Personnel—T. Roy Reed (Ark., 
$8,250); Plant and Operations—. thur B. That- 
cher, Chief (Mass., $6.500); The Solicitor—Robert 
'  H. Shields (N. Y., $9,000). 


Department of Commerce 


Under Secretary of Commerce—Wayne C. Taylor 
(Tll., $10,000). i 
Asst. Secretary—-William A. M. Burden _(N. Y 4 
$9,000); Solicitor—South Trimble, Jr., (Ky., $9.- 
- 000); Administrative Asst. to Secretary—Malcolm 
- Kerlin (N. J., $9,000). 
Chiefs of Divisions of: 


- Administrator— 


Agency—Norris _E. 


Budget and Accounts— 


Richard A. Spencer (Md., $6,400); Publications 
| —G@ Richard Koonce (Va., $4,600); Purchases and 
Sales—Walter S/ Erwin (Miss., $5,200); Chief 


Olerk and Superintendent—Gerald Ryan (Nay, 
$6,200): Director of Personnel—Oliver Cc. Short 
 (Md.,' $7,500); Librarian—Charlotte L. Carmody 
| (N, ¥., $3,600). 
*~ Directors of Bureaus of: 
(Texas, $8,500); Foreign and Domestic 
—Amos E. Taylor (Pa., $8,000); 
Standards—Lyman J. Briggs (Mich., 
| Coast and Geodetic Survey—Rear Adm. 
Colbert (Mass.) 


Census—James C. Capt 
Commerce 
Bureau of 
$9,000); 
a SVP DF 


“\” Commissioner of Patents—Conway P. Coe (Md., 
$9,000). 
Chief of 


Weather Bureau—Francis W. Reichel- 
derfer (Ind., $8,750). | 


4 


Department of Labor 


Assistant Secretary of Labor—Daniel W. Tracy 
(Texas. $9,000); Administrative Assistant to the 
Secretary of Labor—Frances Jurkowitz (N._Y., $5,- 
400); Assistant ‘to the Secretary—Mary LaDame 
We ai Mey $7, -\ Chief Clerk—James E. Dodson 
aa h Ohio; $5,600); 


; Director of Personnel—Robert C. 
h (Va., $8,000); Librarian—Laura A. Thomp- 
gon (Ill., $5,200); Director of Information—James 

V. FitzGerald (N. Y.,/$7,500) 
|. ‘Commissioner of Labor Statistics—Isador Lubin 
 (D. G., $9,000); Chief, Children’s Bureau—Katha- 
eS ) rine F. Lenroot «Wisc., $9,000); Directors of: 
\ | Women’s Bureau—Frieda’ Miller (N. Y., $7,500); 
ee Standards—Verne A. Zimmer) (N. ¥., $9,- 


United States—Government Officials; Judiciary *) 


| : ' : 
_ .. Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions: 
4) Bee oo aoe Metcalfe Walling (R. I., $10,- 


pe ts| SM i 
Judiciary of the United States 
jhe ae SUPREME COURT 


a) (Dates in parentheses show when born and when 
appointment was confirmed by Senate. These lists 
3 of judges are as of December, 1944). 


Chief Justice ($20,500)—Harlan Fiske Stone, of 
New sae (1872—June 27,1941; Asso. Justice, Feb. 


n). 


‘Reed 
Frankfurter, 


Jan. 16, 1940); Robert H. Jackson, of New York 
7,’ 1941); Wiley B. Rutledge of Iowa 
1894—Feb. 8, 1943). Clerk—Charles Elmore 
ropley, of Washington, D.C. ($9,000). Marshal 
—Thomas E. Waggaman, of Virginia eeeade 
Beporter—Ermest Knaebel, of Colorado 8,000 

’ Librarian—Oscar D-. Clarke of Maine ($4,600), 


ihe Rg 


* ‘ ae] 


UNITED STATES: CIRCUIT COURTS OF 3% 
é APPEALS i =| 

District of Columbia—Cniei Justice, D. Lawrence: 
Groner, Va. Associate Justices: Harold M. Ste- 
phens.’ Utah: Justin Miller, Calif.; Henry beh 
Edgerton, N. Y.; (Vacancy); We its W. Arno 
rt, D.C. 


a 


Wyo. Clerk—Joseph W. Stew » a 
Fi (Me., Mass., N. H., R. L., Puerto Rico) a 


ealvert Magruder, Boston; John C. Mahoney, 


Concord and ‘Man-" 


idence; Peter Woodbury, 
chester, N. H. Clerk—Arthur I. Charron, Boston. 
Second (Conn., N. ¥ Vt.)—Learned Hand, .\ 


N. Y. City; Thomas W. Swan,.New Haven, (P2078) 
Foley Square, New_York 7, N. Y.), Augustus N- | 
d, N. Y. City; Harrie Brigham Chase, Brattle- | 
boro, Vt.: Charles E. Clark, New Haven, Conn.;_ 
Jerome N. Frank, N. Y. City. Clerk-—Alexander — 
M. Bell, New York 7, N. Y. uy * 

Third (Del., N. J.. Penn. Virgin Islands)—John j) 
Biggs, Jr., Wilmington, ‘Del.; Albert Branson 
Maris, Philadelphia; Charles Alvin Jones, Pittss) | 
burgh; Herbert F. Goodrich, Philadelphia; Gerald 
McLaughlin, Newark, N. J .Clerk—William P. Row=" \ 
land, Philadelphia 7, Pa. ae 

Fourth (Md., N. C.,_S.,C., Va. W. Va.)—John » 
J. Parker, Charlotte,’ N. Car.; Morris A. Soper, 
Baltimore, Md.; Armistead -M. Dobie. Charlottes-~ 
ville, Va. Clarke—Claude M. Dean, Richmond 4, 


} 


Va. f iy 
Fifth (Ala., Fla., Ga., La., Miss., Tex., Canal 
Zohe). Samuel H. Sibley, Atlanta, Ga.; Joseph — 
Hutcheson, Jr., Houston, Tex-; win R.7 


Holmes, New Orleans and Yazoo City, Miss.: Leon — 
McCord, Montgomery, Ala.; Curtis L. Waller, | 
Tallahasse, Fla.; Elmo P. Lee, Shreveport, La._ 
Clerk—Oakley F. Dodd, New Orleans, La. Naa 
Sixth (Ky., Mich., Ohio, Tenn.) _ zens 
Hicks, Knoxville, Tenn.; Cnarles Simons, 
Detroit; Florence E. Allen, Clevela Elwood 
Hamilton, Louisville: John D. Martin, Sr., Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; Thomas F. McAllister,-Grand Rapids _ 
oe Clerk—John W. Menzies. Cincinnati, — 
io. 
Seventh (Ill., Ind., Wis.)—Evan A. Evans, Madi- 
son and Baraboo, Wis.; William M. Sparks, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; J. Earl Major, Chicago 10, Tll.; 
Otto Kerner, Chicago; Sherman’ Minton, f 
rite Ind. Clark=-Kenneth J. Carrick, Chicago — 


10, Til. 
Eighth (Ark., Iowa, Minn., Mo., Neb., N. D. & 
S. D.)+Kimbrough Stone, Kansas City, Mo.7” 
Aberdeen and, Huron, So. 
St. Paul 2, Minn.; Joseph | 
W. Woodrough, Omaha 2, Neb.; Seth Thomas, 
Fort Dodge, lowa; Harvey M. Johnsen, Omaha 6 
Neb.: Walter G. Riddick, Little Rock, Ark. -Clerk 
—E. E. Koch, St. Louis 1, M ; 


ti 


2 
oO 
4 


Archibald K. Gardner, 
Dak.; John B. Sanborn, 


at) 


0. 

Nimth (Ariz., Calif., Idaho, Mont., Nev., Ore.. 7 | 
Wash., Alaska, Hawaii)—Curtis D. Wilbur, San” 
Francisco; neis A. Garrecht, Spokane, Wash.; 


William Denman, San Francisco; Clifton Mathews, 
San Francisco; Albert Lee Stephens, Los Angeles 
12: William Healy, Boise, Idaho; Vacancy. Clerk 
—Paul P. O’Brien, San Francisco 1. 

Tenth (Colo.,\Kan., N. Mex., Okla., Utah, Wyo.) 
—Orie L. Phillips, Denver 1, Colo.; Sam_ Gilbert 
Bratton, Albuquerque, N. M.; Walter A. Huxman, —_ 
Topeka, Kan.: Alfred P. Murrah, Oklahoma City, 
Clerk—Robert B. Cartwright, Denver 2, Colo. 

UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGES 

; (Districts in Parentheses) 

Alabama—(Northern) Thomas ‘A. Murphree, 
Clarence ‘Mullins, Birmingham 1; (Middle 
Charles B. Kennamer, Montgomery 1; (Southern 
John McDuffie, Mobile 10, Clerks—Charies B. 
Crow, Birmingham 1; Oliver D. Street, Jr., Mont- 
gomery 1; Virgil C. Griffin, Mobile 10. Wa 

Arizona—Albert M. Sames, Tucson; David W. 
Tine. ,Phoenix. Clerk—Edward Wm. cruges, 

cson. ae : Ait ’ 

Arkansas—(Eastern) Thomas C. Trimble, Little 
Rock: (Western) John E. Miller, Fort Smith: © 
(both) Harry J. Lemley, Texarkana. Clerks—H. 
Grady Miller, Little Rock; Truss Russell, Fort 


Smith. ; 

California—(Northern) Adolphus F, St. Sure 
and Michael J. Roche, San Francisco 1; Martin 
I. Welsh, Sacramento 5; Louis E. Goodman, San 
Francisco 3; (Southern) Paul J. McCormick, 
Harry A. Hollzer, Leon . Yankwich, Ralph 
E. Jenney, Campbell E. Beaumont, Benjamin Har- 
rison, J. F. T..O’Connor, Peirson M. Hall; all Los 
Angeles 12. Clerks—C. W. Calbreath, San an=— 
cisco 1, and Sacramento 5; Edmund L. Smith, Los 
Angeles 12. \ i 

Colorado—John Foster Symes, Denver 1. Clerk— 
G. Walter Bowman, Denver. r | 

Connecticut—Carroll ©, Hincks, New Haven; 
J, Joseph Smith, Hartford 1., Clerk—Charles E. 
Pickett, New Haven 5 and Hartford 1. ee 

Delaware—Paul C. Leahy, Wilmington 33. Clerk 
-—E. G. Pollard, Wilmington 99. A ee : 

District of Columbia—Chief Justice,.........— 

A Bie Associate Justices—Thomas Jennings 
Bailey, Jesse C, Adkins, James M. Proctor, F. 
Dickinson Letts, Daniel \W, O’Donoghue, Bolitha 


LM 


[ 
t 
! 


Ld 


} 
} 
Fil 


“ 


—-. 


A. Pine, Matthew F. McGuire; all Washing- 
fin DD, €, Clerk—Charles. EB, Stewart, Sr., 


aoe By 

rida—(Northern) Augustine V. Long, Gaines- 
} (Southern) Louie W. Strum, Jacksonville 1; 
w. Holland, Miami 2; William J. Barker, 
pa 1) (both) Dozier A..DeVane, Orianda. 
ks—William L. Hill, Pensacola; Edwin R. Wil- 

, Jacksonyille 1, Miami 4, Tampa.1. 
rgia-—(Northern) E. Marvin Underwood, At- 
ta 1; Robert L. Russell, Gainesville; (Middle) 
jascom §. Leaver, Macon; (Southern) Archibald 
aaee Savannah. Clerks—F. L. Beers, At- 
ta 1; George F. White, Macon; Scott A. Ed- 

ds, Savannah. : 
Clerk—W. D. 


o—Chase A. Clark, Boise. 
eynolds, Boise. 
: ois—(Northern) Philip L. Sullivan, Chicago 
Michael L. Igoe, Chicago; William J. Campbell, 
er J. LaBuy, both Chicago 4; Edwin R. Chaw, 
port; (Eastern) Walter C. Lindley, Danville: 
'red-&. Wham, Benton; (Southern) Charles G. 
iggle, Springfield; J. LeRoy Adair, Quincy. 
Roy H. Johnson, Chicago 4; Douglas H. 
. Bast St. Louis; G. W. Schwaner, Peoria 1, 
Indiana—(Northern) Luther M. Swygert, Ham- 
and South Bend 24; (Southern) Robert C. 
tzell, Indianapolis 4. Clerks—Miss Margaret 
Bend 2, Fort Wayne 1 and Ham-'\ 
at C. Sogemeier, Indianapolis 4 and 
e. ; 


"United States—Judiciary 


ws, T. Alan Goldsborough, James W. Morris, | A. Inch. Grover M. Moscowitz, Clarence G. Gals- 


‘owa—(Northern) Henry N. Graven, Mason City; 
ithern) Charles A. Dewey, Des Moines 9. Clerks 
—Lee McNeely, Dubtique and Sioux City 7; Nicho- 
sP. Reed, Des Moines 9. 
. sas—Guy _T. Helvering, Topeka. Clerk— 
y M. Washington, Topeka and Wichita 2. 
tucky—(Eastern) Hiram Churth Ford, Lex- 
on; (Western) Shackelford Miller, Jr., Louis- 
2: (both) Mac Swinford, Lexington. Clerks— 
Rc Lexington; Wm. T. Beckham, 
sville 2. 
siana—(Eastern) Wayne C. Borah and Ad- 
in J. Caillonet, both New Orleans 12; (Western) 


ee Jr., New 
ifip H. Mecom, 


Clerks—Eben 
Portland 6. 


HMiam GC. Coleman and -W. Calvin 
nut,” both Baltimore 2. Clerk—Charles Ww. 
ermann, Baltimore 2. 

husetts—George C. Sweeney, Francis J. 
Charles E. Wyzanski, Jr., Arthur D. 
Boston 9. Clerk—James S. Allen, Bos- 


Edward 


‘ord, 
Heys all 
igan—(Eastern) Arthur J. Tuttle, ; 
both Detroit 31; Ernest A..O’Brien, 
F. Lederle, DStroit 31; Frank 

i (Western) 
1;, Clerks— 
J. Sluiter, 


M. ‘Raymond, 
M. Read, Detroit 26; Orrie 


finnesota—Gunnar H. Nordbye and Matthew 
ioyee, both Minneapolis 1; Robert C-. Bell, St. 
\2. Clerk—Thomas H. Howard, St. Paul 2, 


eapolis and Duluth. 
fist Baldwyn; Sidney C. 


eet ce Cox, 
ze, Biloxi. Clerks—(Northern) Hubert D. Steph- 
L. Todd, Jr., Jack- 


ar ‘Oxford; (Southern) B. 
ouri—(Eastern) George H. Moore*and Ru- 
M. Hulen; both St. Louis 1; (Western) Albert 
Reeves and Merrill E. Otis, Kansas City 6; 
h) John Caskie Collet, Kansas City (Mo.) and 
stson City; Richard M. Duncan, St. Joseph 
lerks—James J. O’Connor, St. Louis 1; An- 

; DL. Arnold, Kansas City 6 and St. Joseph. 
2 arles N. Pray, Great Falls; James 
Butte. Clerk—Harry Walker, 


ebraska—James A Donohoe. Omaha 1; John Ww. 
fhant, Lincoln 1. Clerk—Miss Mary A. Mullen, 


Baa Prank H. Norcross, Carson City. Clerk 
®. Benham, Carson City. 
_Hampshire—Vacancy. Clerk—Ray E. Bur- 
Concord. 


7_J Guy L. Fake, Newark 1 and Cam- 
silip. oe Trenton 5; William F 
mas F. Meaney, both Newark 1. 

Trenton 5, Newark 1 

. Clerk— 

Fe and Albuquerque 

H. Bryant, 

: John Clark 

Bondy, all 

Caffey 


, Henry W. ‘ 

York. City 7; (Southern 

ed C. Coxe, Geor. 
John 1 

Cong 

It New 

Tee ete 


Yeo? ¢ 
r, John Brig 


tani 
York City 7: 


- 


(Eastern) Robert 


w 


age \ 


105 : 


ton, Mortimer W. Byers and Matthew A. Abruzzo, 
all Brooklyn 1; (Western) John Knight, Buffalo 2; 
Harold P. Burke, Rochester 4. Clerks—Glen A. 
Porter, Utica, Albany and Syracuse; George J. H. E 
Follmer, New York City 7; Percy G. B.- Gilkes, 
Brooklyn 2; Miss Mary E. Sickmon, Buffalo 2 and 
Rochester. 

North Carolina—(Eastern) Isaac M. Meekins, 
Elizabeth City; (Middle) Johnson J. Hayes, Wilkes- . 
boro; (Western) Edwin Yates Webb, Shelby. © 99) 
Clerks—Mrs. Madelyn Dixon, Raleigh; Henry Rey- 

nolds, Greensboro and Charolle 1; Jno. Y¥. .Jor- 1 
dan, Asheville. and Charlotte 1. 

North Dakota—Charles J. Vogel, Fargo. Clerk— 
Beatrice A. McMichael, Fargo. _ 

Ohio—(Northern) Paul Jones, Cleveland 14; 
Frank LeBlond Kloeb, Toledo 2; Robert N. Wil- 
kin and Emerich B. Freed, both Cleveland 14; a 
(Southern). Robert R. Nevin, Dayton 1; Mell G. 
Underwood, Columbus 16; John H. Druffel, Cin- 
cinnati 2. Clerks—Charles B, Watkins, Cleveland 
14, Toledo 2 and Dayton 1; Harry F. Rabe, Cincin- 
nati 2 and Columbus 16. 

Oklahoma—(Northern) Royce H. Savage, Tulsa 
1; (Eastern) Eugene Rice, Muskoget; (Western) 
Edgar S. Varfght and Stephen S. Chandler, Jr., 
both Oklahoma City 1; (for all) Bower Broaddus, 
Muskogee. Clerks—H. P. Warfield, Tulsa 1; John 
H. Pugh, Muskogee; Theodore M. Filson, Okla- 
homa City 1. 

Oregon—James Alger Fee and Claude McCol- 
loch, both Portland 5. Clerk—Lovell Mundorff, 
Portland 7. CN ; 
_Pennsylvania—(Eastern) William H, Kirkpat- 
rick, Easton; George A. Welsh, Harry E, Kafodner 
and Guy K. Bard, all Philadelphia 7; J. Cullen ~ 
Ganey, Easton; (Middle) Albert W. Johnson, 
Lewisburg; Albert L. Watson, Scranton 2; (West- 
ern) Robert M. Gibson and Nelson McVicar, both+ 
Pittsburgh 19: Frederic P. Schoonmaker, Erie 1. 
Clerks—George Brodbeck, Philadelphia 7; William S 
H. Mitchell, Scranton 2 and Williamsport; Mrs- B 
Gertrude H. Berger, Pittsburgh 19 and Erie 1. : 

Rhode Island—John P. Hartigan, Providence 3. — 


Clerk—William E. Reddy, Providence 3. : fr 
South Carolina—(Eastern) J. Waties Waring, ia 
Charleston A; (Western) Charles C. Wyche, Spar- ve 
tanburg: (both) George B. Timmerman, Columbia” 
3. Clerks—Ernest L. Allen, Charleston 4; Wilbur ; 
LD, White, Greenville. . eh ee 
outh Dakota—A. Lee Wyman, Sioux Falls. | a 
Clerk—Roy B. Marker, Sioux Falls. j B: 
Tennessee—(Eastern) George C. Taylor Knox 5 SON 


ville 11: Leslie R. Darr, .Chattanooga 1; “(Middle 
Elmer D. Davies, Nashville 3; (Western) Marion 
S. Boyd, Memphis 1. Clerks—Lee A. Beeler, Knox- 
ville 12 (P. O. Box 2348) and Chattanooga 1; j 
Lonnie B. Ormes, Nashville 3; Sam L. Gordon, 4 
Memphis 1. ¥ 
Texas—(Northern) James C. Wilson, Fort Worth 
2: William Hawley Atwell and T..Whitfield David- | 
son, Dallas 1; (Southern) Thomas M. Kennerly 
and Allen B. Hannay, both Houston 2 (330 P.O. — 
Blidg.); (Eastern) Randolph -Bryant, Sherman; 
(Western) Charles A. Boynton, El Paso; Walter 
A. Keeling, San Antonio 6 and Austin 21. Clerks 
—George W. Parker, Fort Worth 2 and Dallas; 
Hal V. Watts, Houston 2; Mrs. Ruth B. Head, 
Sherman; Maxey Hart, San Antonio 6. , 
Utah—Tillman D.° Johnson, Salt’ Lake City. 
Clerk—W. B. Wilson, Salt Lake City 10. E 
Vermont—James P. Leamy, Rutlaftd. Clerk— 
Austin H. Kerin, Burlington. : . 
Virginia—(Eastern) Robert N. Pollard, Rich-~ 
mond 6; Sterling Hutcheson, Norfolk; (Western) 
John Paul, Harrisonburg; Alfred D. Barksdale, 
Lynchburg. Clerks—Carroll K. Moran, Richmohd 
6: Clarence E. Gentry, Harrisonburg and Roa- — 


no 6. sal ‘ 
A‘ashington—(Eastern) Lewis B. Schwelienbach, , 
Spokane 6; (Easterh and Western) Lloyd L. Black, ~ ; 
Seattle 11: Western) John C. Bowen, Seattle 11; 
Charles H. Leavy, Tocoma 1. Clerks—a. A. Liga) ie) 
Framboise, Spokane 7 (Box 1493);' Judson W. 
Shorett, Seattle 11 and Tacoma 1. : eee 
West Virginia—(Northern) William Eli Baker, . 
Elkins; (Southern) Ben, Moore, Charleston. 29; 
(Northern and Southern) Harry E. Watkins, Fair- 
mont. ; sok 
" Wisconsin—(Eastern) F. Ryan Duffy, Milwaukee \ 
2: (Western) Patrick T. Stone, Wausau and Madi- es 
son 1. Clerks—B. H. Westfahl, Milwaukee 2; = 
Herbert C. Hale, Madison 1. , Se 
Wyoming—T. Blake Kennedy, Ch@yenne. Clerk «© 
—Charles J. Ohnhaus, Cheyenne. (59, Sa 


TERRITORIAL JUDGES .) a 


Alaska—District Judges: Divisions (1) George oa) 
Alexander, Juneau; (2) J. H. S. Morison, Nome; 
(3) Simon Hellenthal, Anchorage; (4) Harry E. 
Pratt. Clerks—Robert E. Coughlin, Juneau; Almer ~~ 

f S.. Brunelle, Anchorage _ 

B. Hall, Fairbanks. 

e Court: Chiet Justice; Samuel 
ate Justices, Emil C. Peters and 


B. Kemp; Assoc 


4 
; 
] 

> 


ae 


\ 


| 706 United States: Paden: Ambassadors, Ministers, 


; fi | Tea 
U. S. and Foreign 


Louis LeBaron, all Honolulu. 
Honolulu 1. 

Miss Carrick H. Buck, Albert M. Cristy. Charles BE, 
Willson C. Moore, 
(2nd) Cable A: Wirtz, Wailuku, Maui; 


Thompson, Jr. 


Lihue, Kauai. 
Honolulu 1. 
Honolulu 9; J. 
(P. O, ‘Box 19); 
Jr., Honolulu 1. 


Puetro Rico—District Judge, Robert A. Cooper, 
San Juan 17. Clerk—Mrs. Lulu G. Donohue, 


Juan 17. 


Canal Zone—Judge, Bunk 
—C. T. McCormick, Jr., 
Virgin Islands—Judge, 
Thomas. Clerk— 
UNITED STATES COURT OF cperene AND 
PATENT APPEALS 
(Headquarters, Washington 25, D. C.) 
Presiding Judge—Finis J. 
Associate Judges—Oscar 


S, Hatfield of Ohio; Ambrose O’ Connell, of Wash- 
Joseph Raymond Jackson of New 


ington,_D. C:; 


York, Clerk—Arhtur 


Clerk—William F. | , 
Circuit Courts—(ist) 


John A. Matthewman. 
(3rd,. 4th 
_ Hilo; Philip L. Rice, 
eet hee Jr., 
Metzger, 


Genevi 


San 


Gardner, Ancon. Clerk South 


Ancon. 
Herman KE. Moore, St. Littleton, 
Cyril Michael, St!’ Thomas. 


Moling 


Garrett of Tenn.;! phia, 
E. Bland of Ind.: Charles 
Circuit 
ington 
Court 


B. Shelton, Washington 25, 


(Headquarters, 201 Warice bree New York « 


Presiding Judge—Webster J. Oliver, © 
York. Associate Judges—William J. Tilson, of Be 


of Kentucky; William 
J, Walker, of Mont. ; 
William P. Cole, Jr:; of 
of New York. Glerk—William F. Sc Band, Nee 
York 14. 

UNITED STATES COURT OF ‘CLAIMS 


Chief Justice ($12, peo) — Richer s. Whaley, | c 


Tennessee; Marvin Jones, of Texas; Joseph 
ren Madden, of Pennsylvania. Clerk—Walter Ha 


EMERGENCY COURT OF APPEALS =| 
Chief es ae Branson Marvis, Philadek 


Judges—Calbert Magruder, 


for the District of Columbia). 


a a 


U, S. CUSTOMS COURT ' 


eve R. Cline, of Ohio; David H.*Kinchelo 


Md.; Chas. 


Judges ($12,500)—Benjamin 


Caroline. 
Sam E. Whitaker. 


of Tennessee; 


(acting), Washington 25)-D. :e. 


S. Circuit Judge, 3rd Circuit) 
Boston, es 
Ist Circuit); Bolitha J. La 
(Associate, Justice, U. 


Pa 


Judge, 
D226; 


: pisinic 


Syr 
Srraciaud: 
ag (Siam). . 


U. 

Uruguay......... 
Venezuela. ....... 
Yugoslavia...... 


R. Henry Norweb (Ohio) 


Col. William A. Eddy (N. H.), Mr. 


..|(See Thailand) 
.|Carlton J. H. Hayes ef ( Wap gel 


Herschel V. ohms No, Car.), M...... 
George Wadsworth (N. Y.), M 
. {Leland Harrison (IH. Pe 
George Wadsworth (N. Y.), M.......... 
Laurence A. Steinhardt (N. yy, Aaah 


Averell Harriman (N. Y.), A 
William Dawson (Minn.), A...... 

Frank P. Corrigan (Ohio), DI SD Ch 
Richard C. Patterson. Jr. (N. Y.), 


dD. Cc man C. Beasley, Washington 1. x 
; : B.) 
United States and Foreign Ambassadors and Ministers a | 
Cdéuntries Envoys From United States To— Envoys To United States mae : 
Afghanistan, ....-. Cornelius Van H. te joer: ) Ea toes Mr. Abdol | Hosayn Aziz, M. y 
Argentina. .......|Norman Armour CONS SA. tae in __...|Sr. Dr. Don Adrian C. Escobar, A. vi 
“Australia. - .|Nelson T, Johnson. (Orla, : Min) oc = oe Sir Owen Dixon, K.C.M.G., ; 
Belgium......-.- Charles Sawyer (Ohio), A.....--....-.-- Baron silvercruys, A. : i 
Bolivia... ...... ==) Walter Thurston (Ariz.), A....... .|Sr. Don Victor ‘Andrade, A. Ny 
AAT AVN ety lic ik Sle os bose e ee nw Seles g Seas TR ea ee Mr. Carlos Martins, A. 4 
Canadgs.:.:1. - .1;- Ray Atherton (Ill), A ..|The Hon. Leighton ‘MeCarthy, K.C:, A. © 
Chile... .|Claude G. Bowers (N. Ys ‘AY .../Sr. Don Marcial aa Sey A | 
(0) 6310: eee Patrick J. Hurley (Va.), .........+-|Dr. Wei _Tao-min: 
Colombia... ..,.- John C. Wiley (ind.), oa AR ee a I Too Sr. Dr, Don Par Turbay, A. 
Fi pe oe Sov eee 8 OES Drea mee gee hemes "*"|Sr. Don Franeisco de P. Gutierrez, A. 
Cah ta Soe ee bea Spruille Braden (N. Y.), A. ..|Sr. Dr. Aurelio F. Concheso, A. 
G@zechoslovakla.. .|.... 6... bee ee yet eee tees ».|Mr. Vladimir Hurban, M. 
Denmark.......- .|Ray Atherton (d) (i), M, _|Mr. Henrik de Kauffmann, M. 
Dominican Rep. . |Ellis O. Briggs (Me.), _|Sr. Don Anselmo-.Copello, A. 
Ecuador....-. ;.-|Robert M. Scotten Cision, >: .|Sr. Galo Plaza, A. b) 
Egypt. Ny Cg OU ae s. Pinkney Tuck (N. Y.), .)Mr. Mahmoud Hassan, M. 
BYES Gives = af .|(See Ireland) 
El Salvador 4) REFUSES Re eee Sr. Dr. Don steonar David Castro, A. 
Estonia, Office closed. Mr. Johannes ct. C. G, in’ charge 
Bthiopia John K. Caldwell (Ky.), M.............. Blatta Ephrem Tewelde “Medhen, M 
Finland Diplomatic relations ed June 30, 1944 
France. Jefferson Coffery (La.).. 2... tae. fe ee ee hee eee eben es 4y.0:8 aunupeal-e dean 
Germany F Star “ war declared by Guanear Dee. 11, ¢ Fi 
Great Britain: .. .)John G. Winant (N. H.), A.......-.--..- The Rt. Hon. the Viscount Halifax, K. 
(ELORGE SY Gt, o's Lincoln MacVeagh Berit A. _|Mr. Cimon P. Diamantopoulos, M. ee 
Guatemala....... Boas: Long (N. Mex.). A... 0.46. 4227-2555 Sr. Dr. Don Adrian ei app A. | 
iia: BC ore. an Pee ect ye sats bag i we OBS Liautaud, A + 
“ay eae i enn ES SRR eg Se Sr, Dr. Don Julian R. Cacer : is 
Hungary........ Th 184 or eod diplomatic relations Dec. c we {i 
‘ 941; state of war declared Dec.. 13, 7) 
Iceland...... ... iteland B. Morr rris (Penn:), M...........,~-|Mr. r Thors $ 
oe (Persia) ..... Leland B. Morris (Penn. 5, Ak gis. Win Mr. ery on Shayesteh, M. ro 
Pina nigh 2 \ Saat Gros Gen, Me 002 Nee, Robert ee 7 
y SS Ay Beet oer) | em | 
ESR ae ay Alexander C. ‘Kirk’ (D! of CG.) A... |. sai Brennan, ee ry 
Japea eee eh ies Rtateiet war deulared byJapan Dea Wueal) a. \) hak. 70 ee eae | 
rites ies a thee) 4 
BOMB as she tere es ce closed... ...... 2+. f Dr i 4 
Lebanon. ... George Wadsworth at igo’ Ras Rae ean a ee 
, Lae ae Ere thee PEG AeA ty 
\ uania. . ce closed. .......- ‘|Mr. Povilas Z ig M. apa a Pe | 
Bsoni burg Cheties ie (Ohio), A Mr. Hu es Pe Gattis iM j 
fight xeorge essersm = Dr. era 4 
Netherlands Stanley K. Hornbeck Colo.), URS ene A London. ger acs ohstlts es a 
SEO ORILLIA OE RCTS ole k=, ola, snp ye oi Mon 4 =o slain e! pels WEE Se he thet Mr. &. A. Berendsen, C.M.G., M. 
Nicaragua James B. Stewart (N. Mex. cs Meee oe eae Sr. Dr. Don Guillermo 8. Sacasa, A, 
Bo ee Raat uikaf Lithgow Osborne (N. Y. 1 * 2 uthah ht Sees Mr. W. Munthe de Morgenstierne A. 
Eppa Be Avra 3 M Warren aM A) Ai Seats oho s sr. Don Enrique A. Jiminez, A. | 
Persia... £2.02:] See Tran oe are LEE ee r. Don Celso R. Velazquez, A. ‘ 
CRW LEG Muu ys ohn C, White (N. ¥.), A ..|Sr. Don P i Bs 
etn { sah eis ‘Arthur Bliss Lane (N. Y.), A .|Mr. Jan Ciechanowent! x 


Dr. Joao Antonio de Bianchi, M. 


Sr. Don Juan Francisco de Card ‘ 
.|Mr. W. sphiasee! M. eo + a 


.|Mr. Charles Bruggmann M. 


.|Mom Rajawongse Seni oj, M. 
4 Bt Oreae H. Erol, Charge d Affaires 
5 % 


‘|Sr. Dr. Don Diogenes Esealente, ’ 
Dr. Ivan wemamees Ch =e a Anais | 


United States—The Sepenty-ninth Congress 
fi 1 ; ae a ee 


—_ _'The Seventy-ninth Congress 
e THE SENATE 


ms of Senators end Jan. 3 of the year preceding name. The Con Ne must : 
Br the Twentieth Amendment, Salary of Senator is $10,000 yen ea pi ee 
esiding cer, the Vice-President, Henr: . Wallace, of Iowa; sal ,000. 

esident protem, Carter Glass, D., of Virginia. sal doers 
Secretary of the Senate, Edwin A. Halsey, D., of Virginia. 


‘ Terms ? 
Senators P. O. Address 


Expire Senators - P.O. Address 
¥ ALABAMA NEBRASKA 
49. . John H. Bankhead 2d, D... . Jasper 1947) HuEh Butler BR... ek a Omaha 
ee Master Hill, Dz...-....----3 Montgomery 1949. .Kenneth 8S. Wherry, R.....- Pawnee City 
: ARIZONA NEVADA as 
Sarl Hagden, D............ Phoenix 1951. .Patrick McCarran, D....... Reno 
7..Ernest W. McFarland, D....Florence 1947.'. James C. Scrugham, D...... Reno t 
. ARKANSAS ; NEW HAMPSHIRE 
. John L. McClellan,,D.....-.. Camden 1949. .Sty-es Bridges, R..)...... . .East Concord 
J. William Fulbright, D..... Fayettville 1951. .Charlés W. Tobey, R........ Temple ' 
} CALIFORNIA NEW JERSEY 
..Hiram W. Johnson, R....... San Francisco 1949, Albert W. Hawkes, R...;... Montclair 
"4 Sheridan Downey, D....:.../ Atherton 1947. .H. Alexander Smith, R...... Princeton 
5 COLORADO NEW MEXICO 
9. Edwin C. Johnson, D....... Denver 1949, Carl. A. Hatch, D...... .. 6. Clovis 
. Eugene D. Millikin, R....... Denver 1947. . Dennis Chavez, D,......--. Albuquerque 
“i CONNECTICUT NEW YORK < % 
'.. Francis Maloney, D-...-..-- Meriden 1951. Robert F, Wagner, D.. .New York City 
..Brien McMahon, D...."...-- South Norwalk | 1947. _James M. Mead, D..\......Buffalo , 
——- DELAWARE NORTH CAROLINA 7 
- James M. Tunnell, D........Georgetown 1949. Josiah W. Bailey, D.........Raleigh > : ee 
9..C. Douglass Buck, R....---- Wilmington 1951. Clyde R. Hoey, D.....-.... Shelby ' a 
FLORIDA NORTH DAKOTA ae 
4 ..Charles O. Andrews, D...... Orlando 1947... William Langer, R.......... Bismarck 
1951.. Claude Pepper, D.......---- Tallahassee 1951. . John Moses, D.....- SRY ae Hazem 
\ GEORGIA 4 OHIO 
i951... Walter F. George, D.....--- Vienna 1951. . Robert A. Taft, R........-- Cincinnati 
). Richard B. Russell, D....... Winder 1947. Harold H. Burton, R........ Cleveland = 
k 2 IDAHO OKLAHOMA 3 ae ee 
eR uve cre one Se Goodin 1951. . Elmer Thomas, D.......---- e 1e 
otdien Ht Taylet, 13,071... cose estas¢ i 1949. .E. H. Moore, R.....-.-.-.- Tulsa : 
' ; ILLINOIS c > bee abe 
951.. W. Lucas, D.:.....-.- Havana 1949. .Guy Cordon, R.. 2.2... +--+ cere ee een ale 
949. Wayland Brooks, R...... Chicago 1951-. Wayne L. Morse, R.....---- Eugene BY 
a INDIANA PENNSYLVANIA aed - 
947.. mond E. Willis, R.....--. Angola 1947. .Joseph F. Guffey, D.,....--- sburg’ 
5 bs Homer ®. Capehart, R...-.- Washington 1951. Francis J. Myers, D.......-- Philadelphia 
" IOWA see RHODE ISLAND A 
.George A. Wilson, R....-... Des Moines 1947. .Peter G. Gerry, D.....-..-- Warwick fle 
’ “Bourke B. Hickenlodper, R..Cedar Rapids | 1949. Theodore F. Green, D..-..-. Providence ~ 
% KANSAS = i: ‘SOUTIL CAROLINA ‘ 
Arthur Capper, R......----- opeka. 1949.\ Burnet R. Maybank, D...-- Charleston 
| Clyde M. Reed, R.....----- Parsons 1951, Olin D. Johnston, D....:.-. Spartanburg 
ee! ee ye ¥ eugeai SOUTH DAKOTA meee cy) 
51.. mn W. Barkley, D......-- adue: 1951..Chan Gurney, R.......----- Yankton : 
9. Albert B. Chandier, D..,..,. Versailles 1949. Harlan J. Busbfield, R......- Miller i 
ERASE: pa - aiia TENNESSEE 4 
951. John H. Overton, D....----- exan th McKellar, D.....-- Memphis 
9. ‘Allen J. Eliender, D....- ...- Houma br & Penge S Saray Swarr wee Wincbesteraienl 
“Se AE arn TEXAS 
” Wallace H. White, Jr., - AU Ay Te ce arlin 
“Ralph O. Brewster, R.......Dexter aay Tome eS OrDantel Fea rae WORE Waren 
MARYLAND se Grace UTAH: apa 
Millard E, Tydings, D...--. ayre de Gr TK seca Salt Lake City 
George L. Radcliffe, D...... Baltimore Ae Ee ck De Di. os ponven , 
; . MASSACHUSETTS mal 
David I, Walsh, D.....- - + Otinton ay pas REEMONT < puntngtan a 
* SLeverett . .Chestnu 47. en R. Bi ods ena eat 
Ore eee 1981, oa D: Aiken, Riga Putney 
he ee erg Grand Rapids VIRGINIA 
Arthur H. Vandenberg, R...Gran D 
er Ferguson, R....----- Detroit ¥. er Glass, Do. ices 5 --4 , Lynchburg 
e dea eS MINNE sacra 1947: Barry F. Byrd, D.......++:+ Berryville 
Henrik shipstead, R..------ Miltona Phase ea i 
**7oseph H. Ball, R.....------ . Ba -.Mon C. Wallgren, D...------ pee 
lee a ruaqseter 1981. “Warren G. Magnuson, D. ... Port Blakley~ "= 
Theodore G. Bilbo, D..----- Poplarville WEST VIRGINIA ae 
‘9. James O. Hastland, D.....-- Ruleville 1947. Harley M. Kilgore, D....--- Beckley) 
< . | MISSOURI 1949. Chapman Reyercomb, R. . . Charleston, 
7. Harry S, Truman, D.....,.. Independence WISCONSIN SNE 
* "Forrest C. Donnell, R.....----s2stssse __R. M; LaFollette, Jr., Prog: .Madisom, eae 
: (rruman was elected Vice- test, “Alexander Wiley, R.-.-.---- Chippewa Falls 
 * president, tu 1944) ; OMEN . . ae 
Be a ik ~ MONTANA 5) D....Cheyenne * 
Reis“ 1947. . Joseph C. O'Mahoney, 7)..-. y : 
urton K. Wheeler, D.....-- Butte. Robertson, R. ** Cody ~ . € 
Burton Murray, D. ‘Butte 1949. Edward V ay 


ee 
of Senators, 96; Democrats, 57; Republicans, 38; Progressive, 1. 
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United States—The Seventy-ninth Congress 


The House of Representatives 


Congress must meet Gnkaue on January 3. Members of this House of Representatives were elec’ 
Nov. 7, 1944; terms from Jan. 3, 1945, to Jan. 3, 1947. Salary of members, $10,000 a year. 
Speaker—Sam Rayburn, D. of Texas. { 

Clerk of the House of Representatives—South Trimble, D., off Kentucky. 


Politics P.O. Add 


Dist. Politics. P.O. Address | Dist. 
. ALABAMA 2 Bilan Banh: Bem hte 
. Gor ae De cago: 
“s Prank peavem! aa ete pen cnne 9 Alexander J. Resa..... Dem. . Chicago 
3 Geo ne anewe AR By ae iron Springs 10 Ralph E. Church*...-. Rep... Evanston 
4 San, Hobbs". : pene Selma 11 Chauncey W\ Reed*...Rep...West Chicago 
5 Albert Raat eepemt Gadsden 12 Noah M. Mason*...... Rep...Oglesby 
& Pere Jarman® "Dem “Livingston 13 Leo E. Allen*..: 2 ..'..- Rep.. .Galena 
ra mecanter Manasea* Span jasper 14 Anton J. Johnson*..... Rep... Macomb 
8 John J. Sparkman ‘Dem. | Huntsville es Bone Cs pee ore 
9 Luther Patrickt.. ean . Birmingham 17 Leslie c. Arends*..... “Rep. -Melvin 
KS ONA essie Sumner*........ ep... ‘or 
19 Rolla C. MeMillen*....Rep.. . Decatur 
At L. Rich. F. Harless*. Dem. . Phoenix 0 sia i : ¥ 
mpson*:. ic... Rep.. . Carrollton 
Be aan. 21 Bae Howells 2 Be ee 
An riée...d sa em..East St. Louis 
1EG. pee 23 Charies W. Vursell*....Rep.. .Salem 
; B,C. Gathingst, ee ae yee Woes 24 James V. Heidinger*..-Rep...Fairfield 
3 James W. Trimble.....Dem. Berryville ae e AG a ne a Bep,. Carterville 
4 Fadjo Cravens*........ Dem. .Fort Smith tL, Emily T. Douglas Dem. .Chicago 
: i Ne kn ecu Dem. ee ae INDIANA 
. BP. Norrell*.....,-. em, . Monticello 1R 
7 - ay J. Madden*....... Dem. .G 
Qren Harris*. EAC Bireteaee El Dorado 2 Charles A. Glalleck*. 5H -Rep.. “Reniselaer 
e. TANGEE 6 ep.. .South Bend 
aocinroncesk’ Teak. s 4 George W, Gillie*...... Rep... Fort Wayne 
eR ee sect gtr aa RSC op ree eta 
it Sane donusaat in. atoaktan 6 Noble J. Johnson*..... Rep...Terre Haute ’ 
r 4 Franck Havenner..... Dem~.San Francisco 7 Gerald Ws Dangle 27 Rep... Linsow 
e . oe: Welch*?..... Rep.. ‘San Francisco 3 ae Ps pe) EE se “Reb. if pre 
eorge P. Miller....... Dem..Alameda ° | 410 Raymond S. Springer*. ; 
7 John H, Tolan*, 2)... Bom: Oudend pec py fei Bo DAA, Rep... Connersville 
8 John Z, Anderson*..... Rep.. .San Juan Bautista Lough Mage weet oi Dem. nar 
9 Bertrand W. Gearhart*. Rev. _. Fresno IOWA ‘ 4 
10 Alfred J. Elllott*. ...~. Dem. - Tulare 1 Th E. * if 
y 11 Geo. E. Outland*...:..Dem..Santa Barbara 2 Guias B. bfer tints | Reb eva | 
i | 42 Jerry Voorhis*....... Dem..San Dimas.’ Banty (0. F alet en Re ee 
: aa NEARY Hedin ke: Dcnie Loseneales 3 John Gwynne*,.... Rep... Waterloo 4 
14 Helen G. Douglas.....-. Dem. .Los Angeles 4 ent Bo Be Como te ee ae : 
14 Gordon 1. McDonough Rep.. Los Angeles $ Paul Canniaghain®. -- Rope ae 
ea ? rai <A ‘Sere A aie Deny. .Los Angeles 7 reps 4, Seeiyer Span cae Pe a te Dodge Z 
| cath King ol: Deas: . Jensen*........ p... Exira ah 
“3 18 Glyde G: ane Dera: eee sarees & Charles B. Hideven* 54 Seo aaaee : 
19 Ghet Holifiela... S22: . Montebello KANSAS |~ 
. an Sot Sy ee aa Dp... Pasadena 1 Albert M. Cole Rep... Holt 
arryuR Sheppard®. | a EL Cole ss.o0e 2 .. .Holton 
2 John Phillips. Tae eo Roa. bannee 2 ee ip winter’. ben Gicaniae 
; ye: me i ay 2 ROD Gy 
i AGM abies ahs ose Dem. .San Diego 4 Edward H. Rees*...... mean arava 
COLORADO 5 Clifford R. Hope*...... Rep.. .Garden City 
HW Dean Me Gilleapie®.... Rep... Denver 6 ‘Frank Carlson*.,.:.... Rep.. . Concordia 
E Big a ae -Rep,... Fort Collins , KENTUCKY 
28 4 Robert F. Rockwell*.. Re “Paegiin b Tied ce Clemens: a em: ee ld 
" I; ‘od ee Fhe. SEI | wie e: 
4 ie CONNECTICUT queen ghey ve wee Dem. . Louisville 
i Me Brau moppisniann’ D AGRON Y ie. Se4 m,.. Lebanon 
2M 2 Chase ¢. Woodhouse. Dean eT adon é Ving Chapman re pom: Poe eee 7 
; / es P. Geelan,......Dem.'New Haven _.|_ 7 Andrew J. May*....... aR 
© Glite eothe, ugeé° “Rep. Greenwieh g Apdrew J, Mays, -»--: Dem, Sees ebare a 
| Jose we Talbots: 0. Rep... ‘|. gi John M. Robsion*. |. !! SAP : 
Present hetees aes peeensues 9\ John M. Robsion*..... Rep.. .Barbourville 
LOUISIANA 
| DELAWARE 1 FE, Edward Hebert*....Dem..N 
At L. Philip A.TraynortDem. . Wilmington 2 Paul H. Maloney*. >. . ‘Dems Mew noes 
. FLORIDA dane Pane Doe aa 
¥ 1g q oks*....:..Dem. . Shreve’ 
ie a , Harden Sobers a pen, Lakeland : Charles BE, MeKenzie*.. Dem. 'honeaeen: 
aa Robert LF. Sikes? Fay . Jacksonville James H. Morrison*, ..Dem. ‘Bammer: 
i. ee § Pat Cannon*,..\...... Sern, ar sh H A hey oa Pert JP. Dem pelea 
ee: BG LEHANGES®. fon Dem be Land . Leonard Alien*.....Dem.. Wasinsets 
‘Ath. D. L. Rogers (a). “Dem: | Fort Lauderdale mae 
; Saher Us 1 Robert Hales, ||. ---Rep.. Portland A; 
| WEE. esau Tle ...Dem, , Alley 3 Prank Fellows*....-.. Rep Banpareee 
aie) OXON a eich fay f MAR 5 
de x 4 ray Ren ge PARAS sf te Den: Keteae 1 Dua MARYLAND ru 
ry. ney Camp*...... re udley, G. Cate: 
3 Robert Wamepeok® Bem’ :Anerta 2 Hest Baldwins. Dem, Powson 
~ © |) 6 Carl Vinson*... | Dem: ’Milledgeville 3 ‘Thos. D' Alesandro, Jr.* Dem. Baltimore 
3 z RAMIOOaSGeTERueerk. <’ Dem.) Daltor 4 George H. Fallon... .. Dem. Baltimore 
p John 8. Gibson*..... 2 Dem. . Douglas 5 Lansdale G. Sasscer*...Dem..Upper Marlb 
7 10 Paul 8. Woodt........ Dem. . Canton J 4)\, Ondo Glenn: Beall.) tive: Rep.. . Frostburg a 
a own eee ae oh MASSACHUSETTS 
ohn Hesselton..... Rep... Deerfield 
1 Compton I, White* 2 Charles R. Clason*.. Rep... 
2 Henry ©. Dworshsk*.. “Rep. Burley = 3 Philip J, Pnibin’....: Dem. clinton. 
act , ILLINOIS _ 3 felth Noses ee pone “Worcester 
Bas » 1 William L. Dawson*...Dem., . Chica: 8 George J, Bates*....... Rep. > Stem. 
ii 2 William A. Rowan*....Dem. Chi £0 7 Thomas J. Lane*. , ees Tawt - , 
are 3 Edward A. Kellyt.... Dem. {Chicago 8 Angier L. Goodwin*. ’’Rep... Melrose 
. minvartldGorkik i. Dem Chickes 9 Charles I Gittord* ©... Rep..SCotule 2m? 
: § Martin Gorskle  ,«../. Dem. .Chicago 10 Christian A. Herter*. | Rep... Bo: 
6 ‘Thomas J. O'Brien®.. . Dem Chienco 11 James M, Gurley. Dem. Boston 
eben 12 John W. MeCormack*. Dem. Dorchester! Lis 


ae 4 


; ‘United States—The ee, Congreds 2 709 : 


aia P. O. Address Pes ; Politics P.O. Address 
B. Wie: esworth Rep... Milto John J. Rooney* ~..Dem..Br 
bh ‘Se Jr.* Rep.. “Nortn Attleboro 3 ‘Donald L.O’Toole*. ... Dem. ‘Brookiva 
Leo F. Rayfiel (a). ..... Dem, . Brooklyn 
is Emanuel Cellec*....... Dem.. Brooklyn 
..-Dem.. Detroit’ 16 Ellsworth B. Buck*....Rep...Stapleton 
Daher ...Adrian . 17 Joseph Clark Baldwin*. + Rep. .. New York City ‘ 
Apes A . Battle Creek 18 Vito Marcantonio*.. A.L...New York City i 
Beaks ... Allegan 19 Samuel Dickstein*..... “pam .New York City 
.Grand Rapids 20 Sol Bloom*........... one .New York City 
.. Flint 21 James H. Torrens*..... m..New York City 
1 hal ee Li 22 Adam C, Powell, Jr. (a) Bem: New York City 
. 23 Walter A. Lynch* PL Ser m..New York City . 
oe F Rep...Muskegon \ 24 Benjamin J. Rabin (a).. Dom. New York City 
ae. .. «Bay City 25 Charles A. Buckley*.. ‘Dem. .New York City 
Rep..: Rogers’ City 26 Peter A. Quinn........ Dem..New York City 
. Ironwood 27 Ralph: W. Gwinn (a)... Rep... Bronxville ea 
.. Detroit 28 Ralph A. Gamble*.....Rep... Larchmont ” afr 
_.Grosse Peint Pk. | 29. Augustus W. Bennet...Rep,..Balmville | ‘ 
. Detroit (Newburgh) ‘ 5 
Dem, . Dearborn 30 Jay LeFevre*......... Rep...New Paltz — : 


..Rep...Royal Oak 
MINNESOTA 


ugust H. Andresen*,..Rep...Red Wing 
rolish Pi Orrtara ts 2: eens SGlencoe 
.Dem. een 


31 Berntrd W. Kearney*. . Rep...Gloversville 
32 William T. Byrne*..... Dem. . Loudonville : fe, 
33 Dean P. Taylor*....... Rep... Troy : 
34 Clarence E. Kilburn*...Rep...Malone Bes 
35 Hadwen C. Fuller*.....Rep... Parish ¢ <. 
36 Clarence E. Hancock*,.Rep.. .Syracuse ¢ 


ae Dem.. Paul 37 Edwin A. Hall*........Rep.. .Binghamton 
ati ss. Rep.. Stinneapolls 38 John Taber*..........Rep...Auburn 
t= d 39 W. Sterling Cole*......Rep,..Bath 


40 George F. Rogers.:..,. Dem. . Rochester 
41 James W. Wadsworth*.Rep...Geneseo 
42 Walter G. Andrews*...Rep...Buffalo 
43 Edward J. Elsaesser.... Rep... Buffalo 
44 John C, Butler.... .Rep... Buffalo 
45 Danjel A. Reed*. . Rep... Dunkirk ~ 


NORTH CAROLINA 


s » MISSISSIPPI 

J son E, Rankin*...... . -Tupe 

nie L. Whitten*.....Dem..Charleston 
m. M. Whittincton*. Dem. .Greenwood 


omas G. Aberneth eo Okolons 1 Herbert C. Bonner*....Dem.-. Washington 
wie _ . Dem. .Philadelphia_ 2. John H,-Kawks s...: 25 Dem.. Warrenton 
...Dem..Pascagoula ~ }3 Graham A, Barden*,...Dem..New Bern 
ed Dem, . Meadville 4 Harold D. Cooley*....,Dem..Nashville 
, 5 John H. Folger*....... Dem..Mount Airy 
6 Carl T. Durham*.,.... Dem..Chapel Hill 
>. pee 7 J. Bayard Clark*......Dem..Fayettevilie 
8 William O. Burgin*....Dem..Lexington : 
9 Robert lL. Doughton*. .Dem. . Laurel Springs »/ 
“Dem. .Biue Springs 10 Joe W. Ervin ..Dem,.Charlotte 
_.Dem..Kansas City 11 Alfred L. Bulwinkie*. ..Dem. .Gastonia 
.¢.Rep., . Springfield 12 Zebulon Weaver*...... Dem. . Asheville 
wena ...Galena NORTH een 
“*** “Dem! ‘Elsber At L. William Lemke*. . p... Fargo 


Se cA ; ‘At L. Chas. R. Robertsont ee ..Bismarck 


hn B. Mi ees 1 ide EE Dem. .St. OHIO . 4 
ee ee St Charles H, Elston*.....Rep...Cineinnat! 
rar 2 William , Hess*......Rep.. .Cincinnati 
tee ee “Gardiner... pom Rpg 

obert ones * ks ep... Lima 

ike Mansfield*.. -..-- eae Cliff Clevenger*....... Rep. . Bryan 


mes F. O’Connor.* ..Dem.. Livingston 
A aa 


Edward O. MeCowen*.Rep.. . Wheelersburg 
Claneuae J. Brown*. ...Rep...Blanchester 
Frederick C. Smith*...Rep... Marion 


Aaniahettc 


fett*. |. Le ee Homer A. Ramey*.....Rep,. . Toledo 
Rep... Norfolk 7 Wane Bebe A Rep Be 
oF ee ee Ra er rebm*....,Rep... 
SS ae Rep... Kimball 12 John M. Vorys Fo 7" 2 Rebs) | Columbus 
13 Alvin F. Welcher* Brahe <i Rep.. .Sandusky 
14 Beta B. Huber. .Dem..Akron 


Berkley L. Bunker}. .Dem..Las Vegas 


NEW, HAMPSHIRE 


bot ...Rep...Center Ossipee / 
F ep. . Lincoln 


Rep...Marietta 


..Canton ae at 
Rep... West. Lafayette. -— 

Rep., .St. Clairsville — ’ 
..Dem., Youngstown ~ 
_Dem..Cleveland j 


15 P. W. Griffiths..... 
16 William R. Thomt.. 
17S. es MeGregor# 


20 Michael A. Feighan. 


tville 21 Robert Crosser*..... ‘Dem. . Cleveland 
B.. ake omic 5 eh City 22 arn x P. Bolton*. ...Rep... Cleveland 
ieloss*.. "Rumson At L. George H. Bender*. . Rep.. . Cleveland Heights 
Rovdes« .. Trento mm OKLAHOMA \ 
_Rep.. . Watchuni : ‘ 
ase.....- Ee: ‘Rahway ¥ 1 Gedrze B. Schwabe. .¢. Rep... Tulsa 
as*....Rep... Allendale 2 William G. Stigler*.....Dem. , Stigler r 
to w'¥s Rep... Paterson 3 Paul Stewart..........Dem-.Antiers ty 
‘iT Rep... Ruthertord 4 Laie e Boren* .-Dem..Seminole _ ‘ 
Rep...Kearny | 5 A. S. Mike Monroney*. er eis a City 
Rep... East Orange 6 Jed Johnson*........-- em. , Anadarko AS 
Rep... Livingston 7 Victor Wickersham*. ‘ "aims .Mangum 
eS Dem. .Jersey City 8 Ross Rizley*....'....-, Rep... Guymon 
beer Dem. .Jersey City , 
Be citcwont per. Album 1 a Matias: “Repl. Pendleton 
pag ie Anderson*Dem. . Albuquerque reat on . nai pee 
M., Fernandez* Re ea 3 Harris Elisworth*. Bi . -Roseburg 


_NEW, YORE . PENNSYLVANIA 


iat hee Tyres -Patohogue 1 William A. Barrett Dem. . Philadelphia 
pee ee . “Queens vi ‘Village 2 William T. Granahan(a) Dem. .Bhlladelphis 
ass Bed. 3 Michael J. Bradle “Dem. . Philadeiphia 
5 ek Dem.. aria ie. ; 4 John E. Sheridan*.....- Dem... Philadelphia | 
(@).. Dem. .Long Island — 5 William J. Green, Jr. . -Dem..B ladelphia. ay 
*“Dem.. Brooklyn 6 Herbert J. McGlinchey . Dem. . Philadelphi 
Sg ie Dem. .Brooklyn 7 James Wolfenden*.....Rep...Upper Darby 
ieee ‘Dem. | Brooklyn £8 Charles L, Gerlach*,...Rep.. .Allentown 
_Brooklyn #9 J. Roland Kinzer*,.., ; Rep... Lancaster 
‘Dems. -Brooklyn | 10 John W. Murphy*...-. Den. ‘Dunmore 


‘United States—The 79th Congress, Political Divisions 


2 > 


Aa 3 “+ 


ist. t 2 Politics P. O. Address | Dist. : Degas P, Conte 
11 Daniel J. Flood......-. Dem. . Wilkes-Barre 15 Miton H. etd ead (Den era le. 
42 Ivor D. Fenton*....-.. ep.. .Mahanoy City | 16 R. Ewing Thomason”. . ‘Stephenville - 
iel K. Hoch* .. Dem. , Reading 17 Sam M. )Russell*....4-. Dem.. henville ; } 
13 Daniel 3D. Gillette... Rep... Towanda 18 Eugene Worley*....(..Dem..Shamrock* | 
i4 wilson 1). : eae .~ “Woolrich 19 George H. Mahon*.,...Dem. .Colorado City & 
Penn Wynne 20 Paul J Kilday*....>... Dem..San Antonio” z 
Huntingdon 21.0; GC: Fisher*®. "=. ‘/Dem_:San Angelo | | 
Harrisburg UTAH Nae 
: aston” 4 ee ain ali 3 Deny Cenae Clty et 
Manchester aN nson¥...... = em. , Provo’ A 
Claysburg | VERMONT I 
SES CeKtOWs At L. Charles A. gare .Northfield 
.. Beaver i + 
. -Rep.. .Hbensburg 1 Schuyler Otis Bland*...Dem,. Newport News 
— '. 27 Augustine B. Kelley*.. .D ot es reer 2 Ralph H. Daughton*...Dem..Norfolk |. 4 
28 Robert L. Rodgers*.. . ale Cae aouren 3 Dave EB. Satterfield, Jr.*Dem..Richmon we 
29 Howard'E. Campbell Ree a. eee 4 Patrick H. Drewry*....Dem..Petersburg | ~ 
gh eoveyg come eee Baers. | |b oman pug. Bem a 
. Baim ont eC ton A. Woodrum*.. Dem. . Roanoke 
‘ ene 7 A. Willis Robertson*. .. Dem. . Lexington 
ol Lae ans peta Font ear 8 Howard Ww. Smithe. . -Dem. 7 Alexenarla 
Sam Kaa ib ee gar 9 J. W. Flannagan, Jr.*. .Dem.. ia 
RHODE ISLAND . WASHINGTON “ie 
1 Aime J. Forand*....... Dem. .Cumberland 1 Hugh DeLacy........- Dem.. Seattle 
‘2 John BE. Fogarty*....-- Dem. .Harmony 2 Henry M. Jackson*. ms. Dem. - Everett 
\ ‘wharles Savage......-. em’, . Shelton 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
4 Hal Holmes*.... ss... Rep... Ellensburg 
- 4 L, Mendel Rivers*..... Dem. . Charleston 5 Walt Horan*.......... Rep... Wenatchee 
2 John ee pts oe. orc 6 John M. Coffee*....... Dem. .Tacoma 
i ; Hare*....... ee : ‘i 
3 joseph R. Bryson*. _...Dem, .Greenville WEST VIRGINIA 
5 James P. Richards*....Dem. . Lancaster 1 Matthew M. Neelyt+...Dem..Fairmont 
Jonn L. MeMillan*. ...Dem. .Fiorence 2 Jennings Randolph*....Dem. . Elkins 
} oe 3 Cleveland M. Bailey em. .Clarksburg 
eet wi cael omnes = 4 Herbert Ellis* artes 7 “Rep... ‘Huntington ; 
Karl E. Mundt*....'...Rep,;. . Madison ohn. Kee*®. oo. 62, 0 ae em. . Bluefie! 43 
Francis Case*.....- "“Rep.. , Custer 6 E. H. Hedrick........+ Dem..Beckley~ . its 
(i TENNESSEE WISCONSIN ¥ 
i t . @ ¥ 
oll Reece*......Rep.. .Johnson City 1 Lawrence H. Smith*...Rep... Racine | 
‘if , Pan aconines. Jr.*..... Rep... Knoxville 2 Robert K. Henry...... Rep... Jefferson % Hi 
: 3. Estes|Kefauver*..-.>.. Dem’. .Chattanooga 3 Wm. H. Stevenson*....Rep...La Crosse | 
4 Albert Gore*.........- Dem. .Carthage 4 Thad F. Wasielewski*. .Dem.. Milwaukee . 4 
’ 5 Harold H. Harthman...Dem. . Murfreesboro 5 Andrew J. Biemiller....Dem..Milwaukee ¥: 
6) J. Percy Priest*.......- pee PS iet the : ere ee aur see on peu : ml 
‘7 Wirt Courtney*.....-.. em. . Franklin e '. Murray*. ep edensburg i 
8 Tom Murray*.........Dem. . Jackson 8 John W. Byrnes. Rep...Green Bay Y " 
9 Jere Cooper*.......--- Dem.. Dyersburg 9 Merlin Hull*..... : ..Prog..Black River Fall 
3 10 Clifford Davis*........Dem. . Memphis 10 Alvin E. O’Konski*.... Rep... Mercer BY 
‘ Sk TEXAS ’ WYOMING. ~ | 
1 Wright Patman*....... Dem. . Texarkana At L. Frank A. Barrett*... Rep... Lusk y 
; +//2°3..M. Si ek SINE Dea) secramont ALASKA—Delegate fel 
e ae rpare*. ene arn! Sania Edward 'L. Bartlets..../Dem.. Juneau a 
ae) 5 .. Dallas HAWATI—Delegate pes: ¥ 
ha & +n Comeeans Joseph R. Farrington*. .Rep... Honolulu #| 
er 8 - Houston PHILIPPINE ISLANDS—Residént Com. i 
| i 9 ..Columbus Carlos P. Romulo...... Nat'l. Manila al 
; 10 A -gugreoe City (Appointed Aug. 10, 1944, to serve indefinitely) _ 
Re i mR. rene alee : Fort Worth PUERTO RICO—Resident Gommissionet | 
| 13 Ed Gosset* 25 .. Wichita Falls Jesus T, Pinero........ Dem. .San Juan z 
9#4.John F. Lyle........-- ..Corpus Christ: Elected tor a term of four years ending 1945. 


~ > *Served in the 78th Congress. 
ay Served in a previous Congress. 


aes ; 
i _____ 
Senate House of Reps i 
Xf Congress ————— ——— 
rene 7T.(|R-|D.| I by.| T. | Ro} D. |r 
‘ 52d.....- 881 47| 3S| .2]...] 333) 88} 231] 14 
53d: ., 88| 38| 441 3] 3] 357} 126) 220) 8 
54th... 88| 44) 39] 5|.2.] 357| 246) 104, 7 
iM 55th... 90| 46| 34| 10}...| 357| 206] 134|/16 
oth .. 90) 53] 26] 11].:.| 357] 185} 163 
‘ 57th. . 90| 56| 29) 3] 2] 357} 198| 153) 5 
S8th ..:..| 90] 58, 32|...]...| 386) 207) 178 
59th .. 90} 58)\32].. 386] 250) 136 
h 2) 61} 29 2) 386| 222) fe4 
q 6lat.;....| 92] 59} 32 1] 391| 219] 17 
et 6 . 2} | 92] 49] 42 1} 391] 162] 228] 1 
4 **}] 96) 44] 51) (1|...] 435} 127] 290] 18 
' 64th,....] 96 39) 56) 1 435] 192) 231] 8 
65th 96 42/53) 1 435f 216 210! 9 


(a) Elected from. newly created or changed district. 


The House of Représentatives of the 79th Congress consists of 435 members. The ¢ 
| November, 1944, was: Democrats, 243; Republicans, 190; Progressives, 1; American ranee: See 


an —.—-Total. R.—Republican. D.—Democrat. I.—Independent. 
(a) Democrats oragnized House, due to Republican deaths- 


Senate 


48| 47] 1]....] 435 rae 
59| 37]...)...| 435, 1 
51] 43]. 2)...) 435 Sis 
54)240)- 1] 1] 435 5]... 
48] 47] 4] ..| 435 383i. 
56] 39] , 1]...| 435) 267] 168]; 2) 
48| 47) ° 1). .<| 435] 220) 214) 112. 
36] 59) 1)...| 435] 117) 313] © Bie, 

69} 2]. 5] 103]'322] 10]2, 
17] 75] 4}...| 435] 89}, 13] 
23 4 415. 
28 2). 6). 
38 TUN 4\. 

96; 38 1\. 7 


‘ 


 -‘The United Stat 


ocial Security Board—Arthur J. Altmeyer, 
; George E. Bigge, Ellen_S. ward. 
ress, Washington 25, D. C. Regional offices 
tained in Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
igton, D. C.; Cleveland, O.; Chicago, “a1 
ata, Ga.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Kansas City, 
; San Antonio, Tex.; Denver, Col.; and San 
co, Calif. Territorial offices are main- 
i in Juneau, Alaska, and Honolulu, T. H., 
"area offices in New York, Nv Y.; Philadelphia, 
; Chicago, Ill.; New Orleans, La.; and San 
meisco, Calif. The field organization also in- 
s 436 field offices, 31 branch offices, and 1,136 

s with itinerant service. 
he Social Security Act, signed by the President, 
ad 1935, included*10 programs. It established 
leral system of old-age insurance, and author- 
‘Federal cooperation in establishing and ad- 
1 ring State unemployment compensation 
S and Federal grants in aid to States for pub- 
assistance to the needy aged,- blind, and de- 
ident children. It also provided or extended 
jeral grants to States for health and welfare 
and vocational rehabilitation. Amend- 
ts to the act in 1939 materially liberalized the 
dnsurance' system, in particular by estab- 
fiers, and. also survivors of deceased insured 


~ 


and also strengthened the other pro- 

ns. Recently, the provisions for vocational 
Jabilitation and public health services fprmerly 
the Social Security Act have been transferred to 
ignal laws administered by the Office of Vo- | 


Rehabilitation and U. S Public Health 
respectively. } 
r the Social Security Act, the Children’s 
of the U. S. Department of Labor admin- 
grants to States for maternal and child 
th, child welfare, and services for crippled 
dren. The Social Security Board administers 
ge and survivors insuranc¢ and the Federal 
sions of the programs for unemployment com- 
sation and public assistance. The Board also 
nisters three war emergency programs, 
ed from Feb., 1942, through June, 1944, sole- 
Federal funds allocated from the»Presi- 
§ Etnergency Fund.-On July 1, 1939, the So- 
Security Boatd became a pari of the Federal 
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Social Security Board 


ee ee eel eel 


program pays monthly benefits to retired woftkers 
insured under the system. and their dependents and 
to survivors of insured workers. Benefits are 
based on wages received by workers in what may 


be broadly termed industry and commerce. Cer- 
tain types of employment ‘are excepted. These 
are: agricultural labor; domestic service; casval 


labor not in the course of the employer’s trade or 
buSiness; service on foreign vessels and certain 
small fishing vessels; service for Federal, State, or 
local governments and certain of their instru- 
mentalities; employment by religious, charitable, 
educational, and scientific organizations not or- 
ganized or conducted for profit; service for a for- 
eign government or its instrumentalities; certain 
part-time or itinerant employment /providing only 
nominal wages, such as services for fraternal and 
beneficiary associations and for schools and col- 
leges by regular students; self-employment; fam- 
ily employment; and service by newspaper boys 
under 18. Railroad employment is excepted be- 
cause it is covered by a separate system for rail- 
road workers. f 

The amount of monthly benefits is based on the 
worker’s average monthly wage. The foxmula for 
computing. monthly benefits is 40 percent of the’ ~ 
first $50 of average mon 
of the next $200, with an added 1 percent of the 
amount thus obtained for each year in which the 
worker earned $200 or more in covered employment. 

The average wage is obtained by dividing. a 
worker’s total accumulated covered wages (ex- 
clusive of amounts in excess of $3,000 received in 
one year) by the number of months he could have . 
worked under the system—that/ is, the number of 
months between 1936 (or, his’ 22nd birthday, if 
Jater) and the quarter in which he becomes eligible 
for benefits or dies. , : 

An insured employee becomes eligible for bene- 
fits if he is 65 or more years of age, is fully in- 
sured, and files a claim for benefits. A worker 
is fully insured for life when he has received 
as much as $50 in covered employment in each of 
40 calendar quarters; or if he has received $50 in 
as many as half the calendar quarters between 
Dec. 31, 1936 (or his attainment,of age 21, i 
later) and the quarter in which he dies or at-. 
tains age 65, but in no 


organization established by 
ization Plan to 
e 


“Social Security Board consjsts of three 
rs appointed by. the President, by and 
d consent of the Senate, for 
In addition to its 
the Board is re- 
g and recom- 
hen and im- 
security. 


3 of | Single |Married?|| Single \Married? 
Ay alae eel | Been eee 


rkers 
agel 


oe 


5.75 | $36.63 

yea5 | 739.38 

750 | 41.25 

qf 0-8 17 2875 

O8 | 39.00 || 32. ; 
36.00 | 42:00 Il 35.00 | 52.50 


TABLE I—ILLUSTRATIVE MONTHLY OLD-AGE INSURANC 


e ||. Ay. monthly wage 
Av. monn, wag ye a's100 coverage 


+ fewer than six calendar 
quarters. Such quarters of coverage count towar 
wbenefits even if they occur before the worker is 
21 years old or after he is 65. Wages received 
in 1937 or 1938 by a person past 65 years of age 
do not count toward benéfits \ 

When a retired wo 


rker \is 
lementary bene 


Monthly 
(or supplementary 
for any month in 
covered employment. 

bef 


—E BENEFITS' 


i > 
Years of 2 ied? 
insured Single |Married Single \Marr le 


workers | ay. monthly wage 
of $150 


—— 


i 30.90 | $46.35 $41.20 | $61.80 — 
Z $300 47.25 42.00 63.00 
10 i 49.50 44.00 66.00 
20 36.00 54.00 8.00 72.00 - - 
30 39.00 58.50 52.00 78.00 
40 42,00 63 00 56.00 84.00 


thly wage, plus 10 percent - , 


‘ 


‘Av. monthly wage ~ 
"Ot $250 m 


coverage and is eligible to ~ 


that an individual earns atleast $200 in each year of 


assumed , the benefit would be some- 

ee ‘1 percent increment cay Pg a. If this were ne - yess SE re 
1 dren, with wife entitle allt 

aor 230 a eats are smaller; but the benefit cannot be less than ; 


nth for the worker and entitled wife. / 


monthly _sur- 


fourths of The am 


individual’ 
monthly wage, 
oe pene: 

single worker. 


€: ’ 
it 
If no survivor is benefits at 
er’ lump-sum death 
the time of the worker's death a ea ot ontaly 


dow or dependent c . b Geet ee 
minor | childr¢he de payment eer, in paid to certain relatives; 
or the individual paying the purial exper may. 


‘or as 
quarters ‘preceding that in whi 


amount. 


™~ 


U 
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Grants, for isanedt Compensation Administration, Fiscal Year toads 3 


[In thousands] } 
1 


Source: Compiled by Social Security Board. ’ N Bs 
1 a Sf 
j . 3. | 
State Grants State Grants State 
PALA D ATA a5." 9 late ately «zt $388 ||Louisiana. 12... .-.3- 5. $451 ||Oxlahoma............. 

y TEU NSS Eo yeh en ne hese era 54 ||Maine...... tard cd ee 226" | QregoN ss oi cis.asy bases eee 
APUOM GD asi s)5 0p bye = op UR 127 ||Maryland..\..42.s.-+* 507 ||Pennsylvania.........- 
Arkansas... . ee 293 ||Massachusetts..-....+- 1,636 ||Rhode Island.,....-... 

Cal fornia. . 4 2,791 ||Michigan.......--.-..- 1,683 |/South Carolina 
Colorado. . . 162 ||Minnesota........-.-+ 669 ||\South Dakota.....-... 
Connecticut 575 '||Mississippi........-.-. 244 |\Tennessee....... enue 
ehh Delaware... - 138 ||Missouri:.......-.--+-- 875 || DEkas oc ae Oia erera 
fe ; a ee 328° || MontaMas. i), << 2200). sis $325 | Witah's 202 AAO tere seers 
POETS fim aiiossyy'r ypid akin seKe 494° ||Nebraska.....2.2..+.. 166 || Vermont,...:.2...322- 
BUG COL STG iam cise vig ds goer 584. ||Nevada. oo... 2. e. ee TOS i Vireimigg ts S6 eee eens 
RAV WALL. odkiase sk tract =ehiec 105 ||New Hampshire......- 183 Washington ie aS aa 
PRLS Oit 3-8 > age 8s, 5 </ha<0 131 ||New Jersey. ..-.>.-+ +5 1,792 ||West Virginia......-.. 
PEINOIS 4 Sah teks tee 0s 2,781 ||\New Mexico. ..'......: 126 ‘|| Wiscongin....:. 2... -... 
Trai gic es we ee ayeie cay 5 99071 Newe WOrk..2 4 ae cakes be 4,606 ||Wyoming...... 
MOWabs sets epu pee setae ds 223 ||North Carolina. -.....- 606 3 
TR ARISAS actos errs + i+) o=0s 5 327 ||North Dakota........- 75 
MROCUPUCKY) os bin ') seal 2 ABIL A OHIO ois. 4 e'> fete soot 2,096 


i Excluding expenditures of $611,800 for postage. 


{ . ‘ 


I eo : | 
: / UNEMPLOYMENT TRUST FUND, FISCAL YEAR Ai943-44. oat 
[In thousands] | 


: Sotree: Compiled by Social Security Board from data furnished by the Treasury Depart O86 a1 
toma of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits. 


Balance E; 1 


: ‘Balance, Fiscal year 1943-44 
State June 30, — June 30, 
1943 Deposits Interest Withdrawals 1944 
4 aS er - aa oe 
x PROtabe a. ysis. Sate o's $4,371,347 $1,471,993 $96,569 $60,491 $5,879,4 8H 
State accounts, total... 4,002,961 - 1,349,866 88,564 60,091 
FANSITE Maile: pokey eels vet «= yee. 41,822 12,628 898 702 
TEE SUC ES e, Said aie ae eg ies 3,648 ,918 83. fh 
. Pe Via dS Se eee irs 10,176 24,208 236 90 
PATKANSAS!. 4. oof wc. aera ols > 16,905 5,31 370 3 
: Galtlornta fr. ee keke ae eat 363,502 170,991 8,541 ° 7,927 
RS ONPCODIOTALO 2.2 clk faihje tia wreha | di, ole 21, 5,507 469 1 
eet Bie ratstate hatnboig. 3 cesta 105,388 31,831 2,304 815 
FMPCIGWATEC..7 1). bio2 Ss =e Koesels 11,634 1,340 33 5. 
Danie of Columbia: ...... 36,883 3,6 741 - 634 
Florid: 25,636 14,151 610 610 
45,420 14,620 1,001 475 
12,984 84 265 
7,91 3,010 180 
349,610 72,578 7,234 6,900 
104,900 38,468 58 2,070 
cop tyt 11,414 50 30: 
9. 11,230 656 702 
58,290 11,985 1,209 770 
36,640 63: 74 635 
[ bh: 18,760 8,517 441 295 d 
Maryland. 69,021 27,430 1,594 8 : 
' Massachusetts...) 5.555605 154,135 438 3,214 2,300 
TGP) 2 ea 172,883 60,299 3,8 3,500 
IMANNESGTRS 25.5 cs ete 43,875 19,525 1,017 630 
10 get Es aR aa 12,064 564 | 281 193 
MVIUSSOMCUT fp wists c nccrisver e's 8 d's 99,369 24,600 { 2,105, 1,580 
Montana........ BY olere arate ade 10,007 3,510 224 
ONGDLASKS.... si. oe esti oe en gele 14,988 5,230 @ 336 150 
) Nevada. i. ee Ata ' 5,260 2,401 125 3 
New paepehire Rites alas 14,050 3,602 301 230 
New Jersey. )..-.... Rr ee) 265,537 83,221 5,764 4,060 
N ; 308 221437 114e7 
> : 1,457 11, 
59,964 75) 5336 1000 
301877 70 730 6,373 
’ y ,o75 1,180 
bs 9,616 8,505 » 644 5 38:32 
‘ 34688 17,141 838 125 52,54 
tig 393,567 126,415 8,737 3,000 625,719 
: 40,830 ,046 91 '200 55,589 
24/321 5,974 516 375 | 30,436 
4,795 684 9) 3 554 
Bier ee 37,995 20,865 90 1,345 * 58' Hoo 
Ghy 96,838 25,957 2,094 45 124/43 
Braieesty Yih 12,943 6,160 308 i y 62 
ta 7,37 2,307 163 a9 
MM 42,086 10,035 890 poe 
y 68,794 34,930 1,656 238 
Pees ee 935 980 
> 5 2,095 
Aes 1,355 We 
famirance account. 368,386 122,127 8,005 400 


. » 4@ash in State benefit-payment account was stifficien . Age 
Ih aa yO {from account in trust fund in fiscal year. t to gover beneat expenditures i #3 506 with 


} \ 


a he < 
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able II illustrates the monthly survivor benefits. | ments of more han. $19,156,000" wer; 
fi 


the fiscal year 1943-44, monthly benefits | Beneficiaries and b t 
pep ating to’ $173,281,000 and lump-sum pay-| rolls, June 30, 1944. Neate: Se 
e: : E | Benefits in force Benefits in force 
Beneficiaries ‘| No. of Amount Beneficiaries No. of Amount 
, of bene- | monthly . of bene- monthly 
ee : ficiaries beneiits ficiaries benefits 
: WOPKOIS I ..c 0c. tats 417,921 $9,805,734) |Aged widows............. 58,107 1,171,475 
Wives of retired workers} 121,645 1.517,354||Parents....2......--6-505 S467 hai 370 ‘ 
OT ee eee 287,368 3,545,892 EQCal Fre ews \nerie «oh 998,229 18,252,457 
dows with young children 108,721 2,153,432 


Gf the beneficiaries on the rolls, about 152,000 
id had their benefits deferred or suspended 
pporarily because they were at work in covered 
Aployment or failed temporarily to meet some 
Mdition required by the Social Security Act, 
oe as school attendance for children aged 16 
Benefits under the old-age survivors’ insurance 
Stem are financed by equal contributions of em- 
oyers and employees, based on the employee's 
in @overed jobs (exclusive of amounts in 
of $3,000 received in any one year). Both 
ye employer and the employee pay 1 percent of 
1¢ employee’s taxable wages until 1945, when 
ae rate for each is to increase to 2 percent. The 
cent rate was to have become effective for 
but the increase was postponed through 
and 1944 by provisions of the Revenue Acts 
2942 and 1943, respectively. The rate is sched- 
: to rise to 214 percent each for employers and 
mployees for 1946, 1947, and 1948 and to 3 per- 
rhea each for 1949 and thereafter. 
act as amended in 1939 established a Fed- 


eral Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund 
in the Federal Treasury to be supervised by @ 
board of trustees consisting of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Secretary of Labor, and the Chair- 
man of the Social Security. Board. All contribu- 
tions for old-age and survivors insurance are 
appropriated to this trust fund. 

The Social Security Board keeps a continuous 
wage record, undef a separate account number, 
for each employee until he is eligible for benefits, 
in order to determine his average monthly wage 
received in covered employment. Every three 
months employers report the, amount of each 
émployee’s wages, with his name and account - 
number, to the Bureau of Internal Revenue, when 
they pay’ the employer’s and employee's contri- 
butions. The Bureau forwards these reports to 
the Social Security Board which records each 
employee’s wages in his account. By March 30, 
1944, social security, accounts were held by some 
70,100,000 persons, or about two-thirds of the 
population aged 14 or over. It is estimated that, 
in 1943, about 48,000,000 workers received wage 


credits unter this program. 


TABLE II—ILLUSTRATIVE MONTHLY SURVIVOR BENEFITS! 


we | z - is / =) | in v0 16 my) 
ees | 3 ie | 3g S| Fs] ges] 3. | S| S38) Sf ee 
ay 5 he = | 426 = £25 « = 26 & cot ; 
geo) es | ee | S50) oS) $5) S521 BS | $3 | Sk.) SF 1 Be 
e85| S58 | Sy | 268) 85 | So | 285] 85 | Be | ges] Bo) Be 
ose | es | Bs | oss! FF | 35 | ose 36 | Bs | O68 6 | Bo 
Average monthly Average monthly | Average monthly . Average monthiy 
; e of deceased, | wage of deceased, wage of deceased, 
care ae gareanes . $100 | $15 J $250" ’ 
t —— <7 
45, |$25.75 $19.31 {$32.19 |$15.45 |$23.18 |$38.63 $20.60 |$30.90 $51:50. ~ 
3 33) ce os 19.69 | 32.82 | 15.75 | 23.63 | 39.38 21.0! ery 52.50 
16:50 | 27.50 20.63 | 34.38 | 16.50 | 24.75 | 41.25 22.00 | 33.00 | 55.00 
18.00 | 30.90 22.50 | 37.50 | 18.00 | 27.00 | 4500 24.00 | 36.00 | 60.00 
19.50 | 32.50 24.38 63 | 19.50 | 29.25 | 48.75 | 26.00 39.00 | 65.00 
21.00 | 35.00 26.25 | 43.75.) 21.00 31.50 | 52.50 | 28.00 | 42.00 70. 


umed that an individual earns @ 
the benefit would be somewhat lower. 


m plo: ment Compensati 5 
"Act authorized Federal cooperation in 
h maintaining 


id. 
ent tax is an ex 


al 


service 


such as serv 
ciary associations and 
by regular students; 


le, religious, € 
tne. ‘not Sorganized or cond 


ect to the Federal unemployment 

to 90 percent of the 
(Pinel itributions to 
ntributions 
under State 
re in effect 


t an 


pensation” is W. 


systems 
State. 


t least $200 in each year of coverage. 


on—The Social’ Se- 


f eight 
loyers with eig 
ee anita 6 ercent of 
excess of 
Wages 
t are €x- 
s include 
labor 
or busi- 
vessels; 


by 
under 18; 


ons. 

tion of State 
d administration eaeaty 
The Social 
imum stand- 
if the State 


If this were not the 


} 


July 31, 1937, all States and Territories had en- 
acted unemployment insurance laws which had been 
approved by re Zoo nt Boars Se 
1s33, unemploymen enefits were Di 
x During 1943 more than 44,800,000 
workers had wage credits under State systems. 
States paid $60,994,000 in unemployment’ benefits 
sacl Ger the fact that 
employment levels“was reflected in the tac al 
this amount was 65 percent below the amount 
and only one-eighth 
first full fiscal year 


needy persons—the needy aged, the need blind, 


and dependent children. Federal grants are based 
on the amount the State itself spends me sie é 


maximum for individual assistance paym' y 
States adopt and administer their own public 
assistance plans. If the State plan meets certain: 
standards set forth in the Federal act .it is ap- 


ministration and’ 


may impose. * 
With Complete liquidation of 
by June 


Droprens 

sons haye 

) or repetvay pes igh eee relativ 
en’s allowances, hi 

ee factors have greatly reduced the volume 

of new applications. Because 

ards in many places have been very 


and also because living costs have increased, aver- 


? titled to Fed s and State | age payments -per recipient have risen under all 
a 1 tax. By three progra: +. 

: a ‘a hr r grams- 

to offsets agains 


e 
eligibility requirements which approved State plans 1 


” 


1 


{>i 


. Je ae 


3 


_and local funds totaled 


lies received payments 


| $43.08 per family. 


. 


! 


Tikes 0: hae 
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For old-age assistance the Federal Government 
grants the State an amount equal to half the as- 
sistance payments to each recipent, up to a 
Federal-State ‘total of $40 per person @ month, 
The. Federal Government adds 5 percent to its 
share of assistance payments which the State 
may use for either administration or assistance. 
Ail States and Territories have approved plans 
and are receiving Federal grants for old-age 
assistance. In June, | 1944, approximately 2,087,- 
000 persons received assistance, and payments to 
recipients from Federal, State, and local funds 
totaled nearly $57,492,000; ‘the average payment 
was $27.55 per month. 

For aid to the blind the Federal Government 
grants the State an amount equal to half the 
agsistance payments to each recipient, up to a 
Federal-State total of $40 per person a month 
and also pays half the cost of administering the 
State plan. In June, 1944, all 51 jurisdictions 
except Alaska, Delaware, Missouri, Nevada, and 
Pennsylvania were receiving Federal grants for 
aid to the blind. The number of ‘recipients of 
aid to the blind in that month was approxi- 
mately 73,900, including those in 3 States which 
administer programs without Federal participa- 
tion. Payments to recipients from Federal, State. 
nearly $2,126,000 in that 
month, or an average of $28,77 per recipient. 
For aid to dependent children the Federal Goy- 
ernment grants the State an amount equal to 
hhalf the assistance payments for each child aided 
up to a Federal-State total of $18 .for the first 
child and $12 for any additional child in the same 
family, and also pays half the cost of administer- 
ing the State plan. In June, 1944, all jurisdic- 
tions except Alaska and Nevada were Tf ceiving 
Federal grants for aid to dependent children. In 
that month about 652,600 children in 260.800 fami- 
from Federal, State, and 
local funds of about $11,235,000, or an average of 
; _. These figures include pro- 
grams in the two jurisdictions not receiving Fed- 
éral funds under the Social Security Act. 

. War Emergency Programs—The civilian war 
benefits program, one of the three emergency pro- 


PUBLIC AID EXPENDITURES.! JANUARY 1933-JUNE 1944 
: - [in thousands] 


OATS x _ Source: Compiled by Social Security Board, Bureau of Public Assistance. 


grams for which the ocial ¢ , 
sponsible, provides . disabi ity and. survivorshi] 
protection a 
Alaska, Hawaii, R 
who sustain, total disability, \ 
disability of at least 30) percent of total, oF 2k 
killed as a result of enemy action or while perfor 
ing duties to meet enemy action. Under this 0: 

gram monthly benefits are also paid to dependent 
of civilian citizens who are missing™or deta 
as the result of enemy action outside these arer: 
Benefits range between $10 and $85 a mont; 
depending on the civilian’s wages. In additiot 
a lump sum of up to $100 may be paid for fun 


expenses. ‘ 

In the fiscal year 1943-44, $76,200 was pail 
some 560 civilian defense workers suffering tem 
porary total disability, and $3,540 was paid) 
burial expenses. At the end of. the fiscal yea 
monthly benefits amounting to $8,530 were bein 
paid to dependents of civilians killed, missing, | 
interned by enemy action and of civilians kille 
in the performance of their defense duties, ar 
$300 was being paid monthly to permanently dil 
abled defense workers. | 

Under the civilian war assistance prog 
temporary. aid and essential services are | a 
vided to civilian defense workers injured im lis 
of duty; dependents of civilians missimg, inte: : 
or killed as a result of enemy action; and a 
sons evacuated from Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rie; 
or the Virgin Islands or danger points in 
United States. State public assistance agemel 
designated by the Social Security Board provid 
the assistance under this program from Feders 
funds: during the fiscal year 1943-44 expenditur 
amounted to $64,300. if 

The third emergency program administered a 
the Social Security Board provides financial @ 
sistance and services to enemy aliens or other pex 
sons, and their dependents, who are detained + 
removed from specified areas under orders! of 1 
Army, or other authorized Government agen 
In the fiscal year 1943-44 designated State 
lic assistance agencies spent $104,000 in Fed 
funds for assistance under this program. 's 


u 
a 


fod 


| Special types 


Assistance payments 


3 1Continental United States only. 


\ 


Earnings 
unde 
i Total |— General Federal 
Old-age| Aid to | Aid to | assist- | Other? works 
, assist- |depend-| the ance programs’§ 
} ance ent blind i 
‘ children q ; ‘ee 2 
1933, January-June... ..../.-.-- $467,167| $13,425) $20,722 $2,901] $403,200 $2,066 24. 4 
: July-December. ....------ 756,162} 12,646] 19,78 2)938| 355,552 3.687 Saree ray 
1934 January-June.......:...- 1,255,721 14,317 20,254 3,237 L 
July-December ; 20,432 836 
1935 January-June..........-. 20,588 3,890 
» July-December wate 21,139 ~4,080 
1936 January-June.....!..... F 23,309 6,021 
t _.. July-December... 26,345 6,792 
‘1937 January-June..)}. 32,322 7,568 
\ July-December. . . 38,129 8,603 
1938 January-June............ oO 9,121 
July-December... .....- .., -|1,748,962} 201,346} , 50,886 9,837 
1939 January-June............ 1,742/091| 211,608} ( 56,194/ 10,267 
=December sj... 23... 1,443,356] 218,872) 58,755) 10,485 
1940 January-June. ...i....-.- 1,451,8 231,299 64,333 10,791 
July-December. .......- . 11,271,559) 243,653 68,910 11,035 
1941 January-June.........,.- 1,249,018] 262,680) 76,786} 11,286 
oe July-December+......-..- 978,509| 278,839) 76,367) 11,615 
1942 January-June..........-. 906,536} 291,203 80,827 12,203 
July-December..........- 639,705}. 303,949 77,608] ' 12,45 
4943 January-June,...........| 512,700) 314,961 72,612 12,497 
July-December. ........:- 466,792; 337,195 68,15! 12,627 
1944 January-June...........- 9,819} 343,859! 67,604! 12,672 


: i 

_ 2Includes’subsistence payments by the ‘Farm Security Administrati i ge) 

penne by Federal saan nt panes Acministration fadas: Serta aint (hl 8 
neludes earnings from Feceral funds of persons enrolled in or employed b e \ Sr've 

tion Corps, National Youth Administration, Work Projects’ Acuipmtratlbel and ‘ther Wore Stone fa ). 
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Federal Security Agency ~ 
FSA—Federal Security Agency—Paul V. McNutt, 
Administrator, Address, Washington 25, D. C. 
The Federal Security Agency was created (July 
1, 4939) in accordance with the President's first 
plan of Government reorganization, under the Re- 
organization Act of 1939. ‘ ‘ 


! 
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Grouped within the Federal Security Agency a 
those agencies of the Government iseeev ed 
puntty  edurstional opportunity andl fieiaeatt 
y, cational opportunity, and the healt! 
the citizens of the Nation. if ii M. on 
In addition to the Admintstrator’s Office, - 
its continuing. and emergency functions, 
Agency, as presently constituted, includes the fi 
; y ¢ ie 
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Social Security Board; the Public Health 
jice, under which is Freedmen’s Hospital, the 
ice of Education; the Food and Drug Adminis- 
lon; the Office of .Vocational Rehabilitation; 
nd Saint Elizabeths Hospital; it also represents 
ral participation in the work of Howard Uni- 
sitv, the American Printing Hotse for the 
lind and Columbia Institution for the Deaf. 
der the general direction of the Federal Se- 
ity Administrator these constituent units ad- 
ster Federal laws and cooperate with the 
tes to provide services within the various sec- 
ms 3 the Agency’s broad area of) concern. 
Office 


, of Community War Services and Committee 
“Physical Fitness—Under Executive Order No. 
April 29; 
ar Services and a commi 


1943) the Office of Community 

ttee on Physical Fitness 

yere established as integral parts of the office of 
he Administrator. 

the war arm of the Agency, the Office of 

unity War Services serves as a center for 

he coordination \of health and welfare seryices 

‘the Nation as a whole during the emergency. 

particular duty is to meet the needs of locali- 


d or otherwise affected by the War 


So expande 
> FO: that their public and private organiza- 
a unable to provide needed community 
vices. 

e 


Board and Public Health Service 
eral Security Agency and are 
see index. 

ffice.of Education is 


ess of education in, 
ories, and of diff 
eting the organiz 
pols and school sys 
, as shall did the peop 
the establishme 
ol systems, an 
ducation throughc 
sie responsi 
desighed to promote ag 
try, home economics, al 
particularly, the training o 
work in the war industries. 
od and Drug Administrat 
ng Administration enforces Fe 
to insure the purity and q 
and cosmetics. These inc 
g@ and Cosmetic 
Caustic Poison 
Difice of Vocationa 
tional Rehabilitation 


riculture, 


at 
far the 
for the 


ublic ins 
th of America. 


Relations 
+ Gerard Deni: 


Orleans, 
Seattle. 


‘ 


Act; National Labor Relations Act, 715 . 


d business education 
f men and women 


Worth 
San Francisco, 


Los Angeles, Honolulu, T. H., and San Juan, Pp. BR. 

The primary purposes of the National Labor 
Relations Board are to investigate issues, facts, 
practices, and activities of employers or employees 
in labor controversies; to see that employees have 
the right to self-organization, to form, join, or as- 
sist labor organizations, to bargain collectively 4 
through representatives of their own choosing, and 
to engage in concerted activities, for the purpose of 
collective bargaining or other mutual aid or protec- 
tion; to oo any person frony engaging in any 
unfair labor practice affecting commerce. 

The NLRB was created as.an independent agency 
by Act of Congress, approved July 5, 1935._ The 
members of the Board were named by the Presi- 
dent and confirmed by the Senate on Aug, 24, 
1935. To it was transferred the personnel of the 
21 field agencies each with a Regional Director, 
from the old Board which was created on June 19, 
1934. The Act is also known as the Wagner Act. 

The Act affirms the. right of employees to full 
freedom in self-organization and in the designa- 
tion of representatives of their. own choosing for 
the purpose of collective barge and it au- 
thorizes the Board to conduct secret ballots for the 
determination of employee representatives, declar- 
ing unlawful those unfair labor practices which 
abridge or deny the right of collective bargaining. 

As set forth in the Act, the principal powers of 
the National Labor Relations Board are: 

(a) By the issuance of cease and desist orders, to 
prevent any person from engaging in any of the 
following ‘specified unfair labor practices when 
they affect commerce; Interference by employers 
with employees’ rights of self-organization and col- 
lective bargaining; employer domination of a com- 
pany union; discharge pf an| employee; or discrim=' 
ination against him, cause of his union activity . 
or because he has filed charges or has given testi- 
mony under the act; and refusal by the employer to 
bargain collectively with the proper representatives 


of the employees. 

(b) To decide whether the unit appropriate for 
the purposes of collective bargaining shall be the 
employer unit, craft unit, plant unit, or subdivision 
thereof. ; 

(c) To certify the name of employee representa- 

r to ascertain the names by 


4 


dui 
(f) To petition 
the enforcement 0 
{g) To prescribe such rules and regul 
may be necessary to carry out the provisio. 


Act. . 
Regional directors,,in charge of the 21 field 
mes of the Board, are designated as the Board's 
agents, with power to prosecute necessary inquiries; 
to investigate employee representation (including 
the taking of secret ballots);-to have access : 
and the right to copy evidence, and to administer = 
oaths and affirmation oat f 
Hearings are ordine 
examiners in the ‘regions W. 
In its discret: 


tives designated; © 
sectet ballot. . 

(d) To order and conduct héarings and, if it. 
finds 2 violation of the Act, to issue an order to 
cease and desist from such unfair labor practice. 

) To issue subpoenas, administer. oaths, con- | 
investigations, and issue complaints. . 
‘any circuit court of appeals for 
f a cease and desist order. vod 
ations as 
ms of the 


- ‘ 
arily conducted before trial = 
here the unfair labor 
ion the Board may. 
int from Washington and proceed 
violation of an unfa or 
ame procedure on & 
rings on complaints 
will be public unless 


tions Act provides that *. 
rfere in any way with ~ 
or 18 | 
ecting — 


ed: 
Labor Rela 


commerce may 
organization. No formal comp 
until the Board has examined 1 
cluded that some groun 
will the Board make pu 
employers unless the fa 
complaint is justified. 
Fifty-six Board cases_hi 
Supreme Court ve the Unite Ecgerern 
. The Board was uphe 3 
eee its first nine years the Board has handled 


in its first. 
(000 valid votes — 
the Board held 
3,000,000 valid: 
f 19,014 polls 


ad been decided by the 
tates as of July 1, 


valid v' 
which 
tions of employee rep- 
ce above figures. first _ 
when the petitions 
r of unfair labor practice 
the Board has always ad 
involving the polling of - 
representatives than cases in- 
f illegal conduct by employers. — 


Since that time, 
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The 23rd national Republican convention met in 
the Chicago Stadium, Chicago, Ill., (June 26-28, 
1944), nominated Thomas E. Dewey, Governor of 
New York, for the presidency on the first pallot, 
and John W. Bricker, Governor of Ohio, for the 
vice presidency. The convention seated 1,057 dele- 
gates and the Dewey nomination, was made by a 
vote of 1,056 to 1. Grant Ritter, a 54-year-old 
farmer from Beloit, Wis., refused to yield to the 
pleas of the rest of the Wisconsin delegation and 
cast! his ballot for Gen, Douglas MacArthur. The 
nomination of Gov. Bricker was unanimous. 

Earl Warren, Governor of California, acted as 
temporary chairman and delivered the keynote 
address. Joseph W. Martin, Representative in 
Congress from Massachusetts, was elected per- 
manent chairman. 


THE PLATFORM Zn 


The 23rd Republican National convention adopted 
the following platform: 

The tragedy of wars is upon our country as we 
meet to consider the probiems of government and 
our people. We take this opportunity to render 
“homage and enduring gratitude to those brave 
members of our armed forces who have already 
made the supreme sacrifice and to those who 
stand ready to make the same sacrifice that the 
American course of life may be secure. 

Mindful of this solemn hour and humbly con- 
scious of our heavy responsibilities, the Republican 
«party in convention assembled presents herewith its 
principles and makes these covenants with the 
people of our nation. r 

The War and the Peace: We pledge prosecution 
of the war to total victory against our enemies 
in full cooperation with the United Nations and 
all-out support of our armies and the maintenance 
of our Navy under the competent and trained di- 
rection of our General Staff and Office of Naval 
Operations without civilian interference and with 
every civilian resource. 

At the earliest possible time after’ cessation of 
hostilities we will bring home all members of our 
armed forces who do not have unexpired enlist- 
ments and who do not volunteer for further over- 
seas duty. 

We declare our relentless aim to win the .war 
against all our enemies: 1. For our own American 
security and welfare; 2. To make and keep the 
Axis powers impotent to renew tyranny and at- 
tack; 3. For the attainment of peace and freedom 
based on justice and security. . 

We shall seek \to achieve such aim through or- 
\ganized international co-operation and not by 
joining a world state. - 

We favor responsible participation by the United 
States in postwar co-operative organization among 
sovereign nations to prevent military aggression 
‘and to attain psrmanent peace with organized 
justice in a free world. , 

Such organization should develop effective co- 
operative means to direct peace forces to pre- 
vent or repel military aggression. Pending this, 
we pledge continuing collaboration with the United 
Nations to assure these ultimate objectives. 

We believe, however, that’ peace and security do 


- not depend upon the sanction of force alone, but 


should prevail by virtue of reciprocal interests and 
spiritual values recognized in these security agree- 
“ments, The treaty of peace should be just; the 
nations which are the victims of aggression should 
‘be restored to sovereignty and self-government; 
and the organized co-operation of the. nation 
should concern itself with basic causes of world 
disorder. It should promote a world opinion to 
influence the nations to right conduct, develop in- 
ternational law and maintain an international tri- 
bunal to deal with justifiable disputes. 

We shal. 
tions, conditions calculated to promote world-wide 
economic stability not only for the sake of the 
world, but also to the end that our own people 
may enjoy a high level of employment in an in- 
‘creasingly prosperous world. 

We shall keep the American people informed 
“concerning ‘all agreements with foreign nations. 
Tn all these undertakings we favor the widest con- 
sultation of the gallant men and women in our 
armed forces who have a special right to speak 
with authority in behalf of the security and liberty 
for which they fight. We shall sustain the Con- 
stitution of the United States in the attainment of 
our international aims; and pursuant to the Consti- 
“tution of the United States any treaty or agree- 
ment to attain such aim made on the behalf of 
the United States with any other nation or any 
association of nations, shall be made only by and 
With the advice and consent of the Senate of the 
United States provided two-thirds of the Senators 
present concurred. 
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.in peace industries as 


seek, in our relations with other na-’ 


i 


Western Hemisphere Kelations: 
velop Pan-American solidarity. 


and the safety of the United States, its possession? 
and outposts, for the maintenance of the 
Doctrine and for meeting any military commit i 
ments determined by Congress. ve z pi 
time maintenance c 

We favor the peace ti nee neta 
control with Federal training and equipment: a2 


with special attention to those who have m 
sacrifice by serving in the armed forces. e sh 
take government out of competition with privaw 
industry and terminate rationing, price fixing ana 
all other emergency powers. We shall promote th 
fullest stable employment through private enter 


pendent and in full control of legislative policies 
and shall avoid, subject to war necessities, deq 
tailed regulation of farmers, workers, business m1 
and consumers, to the end that the individua 
shall be .free. 

The remedies we prcpose shall or 
intelligent esoperation between the deral gov- 
ernment, the state and local government and the 
initiative of civic groups not om the, panacea 0@ 
Federal cash. Four years more of New Deal policy 
would centralize all power in the President, ant 
would daily subject every act of every citizen t 
regulation by his henchmen; and this count 
could remain. a republic only in name. No prob} 
lem exists which cannot. be, solved by Americar 
methods. We have no need) of either the Com 
munistic or the Fascist technique. ; ; 

Security: Our goal-is to prevent hardship a 
poverty in America. That goal is attainable by 
reason of the productive ability of free Americ 
labor, industry and agriculture, if supplemen 
by a system of social security on sound principles 

We pledge our support of the following: ; 

1. Extension of the existing old-age insurani 
and unemployment insurance systems to all é 
ployees not already covered. 1 ¢ 

2. The return of the public employment ‘office 
system to the states at the earliest possible time, 
financed as before Pearl Harbor. A450 808 / 

3. A careful study of Federal-state programs for 
maternal and child health, dependent’ children 
and assistance: to the blind, with a view tt 
strengthening these programs. % 

4. A continuation of these and other progra: 
relating to health and the stimulation by Fede 
aid of state plans to make medical and ‘hospi 
servicefavailable to those in need without, disturb- 
ing~ doctor-patient relationships or socializing 
medicine. 1 

5. The stimulation of state and local plans 
provide decent low-cost housing properly finance 
by the Federal Housing Administration, or other 
wise, when such housing) cannot be supplied or 
financed by private sources. & 

Labor: The Republican party is the historical 
champion of free labor. Under Racbhene admini 
trations, Américan manufacturing, developed, anc 
American workers attained the most progressive 
standards of living of ahy workers in the world 
Now the nation owes those workers a debt of grati- 
tude for their magnificent productive efterh in 
support of the, war. ‘ieee 

Regardless of the professed friendship of the 
New Deal for the workingman, the fact remain: 
that under the New Deal American economic li: 
is being destroyed. at A aes 

The New Deal has usurped selfish and partied 
control Over the functions of government agen 
where labor relationships are concerned. The com 
tinued perversion of the Wagner act by the Nel 
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nenaces the purp oses of the law and threat 
: h ens | rangeme / ar: 
roy collective bargaining completely and Sess Rania hep ierwatr aaa i al a 
ig ECE J nts in production of any given 
basic trop only if domestic surpluses should be- 
pane abnormal and exceed manageable propor- 
5. Intensified research to discove y 
U r ne 
and new and profitable uses for Bieting: ecooe te 
ener cae _ bale peg ip of bona-fide farmer- - 
: x farmer-operated cooperatives 
g 7. Consolidation of ‘all go ' i 
ps Nae hag A \ under a non-partisan pe ee = oe 
mdemn the conversion of administrative 8. To make life more attractive on the famil 
nih ostensibly set up to settle industrial dis- | type farm through development of rural ose 
. into instruments for putting into effect the | Sound extension of rural electrification service to 
cial and economic theories of the New Deal. the farm and elimination of basic evils of tena 
s condemn the freezing of wage rates at wherever they exist. ae 
pitrary levels and the binding of men toj their 9... Serious study of and search for }a sound 
S$ as destructive to the advancement of a free program of. crop insurance with emphasis upon 
ple. ‘We condemn the repeal by executive order establishing a self-supporting program 
“the laws secured by the Republican party to 10. A comprehensive program of soil, forest 
sh “contract labor” and peonage. We con- | Water and wildlife conservation and development, 
the gradual but effective creation of a labor and sound irrigation projects, administered as far 
as but one of the New Deal’s steps toward | °° possible at state and regional levels. i 
tot litarian state. Business and Industry: We give assurance now 
We pledge an end to political trickery in the | to restore peace-time industry at the earliest pos- 
ninistration of labor laws and the handling of are time, usingvevery care to avoid discrimination 
or disputes; and equal benefits on, the basis of etween different sections of the country (A) by 
@lity to all labor in the administration of labor prompt ‘settlement of war contracts With, early 
frols and laws; regardless of political affiliation. payment of government obligations and disposal 
‘The has been emasculated of surplus inventories, and (B) py disposal of sur- 
pureaus, agencies and plus government plants, equip: ent and supplies, 
5 een Wash- hal oe ae ee te Ms eng buyers and with 
e nt monopoly and injury to existin 
Pie eee and industry. iy as: 
"Bove ay Raced S usiness.is the basis of American enter- 
ihe direc a the ee ere toda ¢ if pees against 
3 orde 
ey rantial won nite oe ine throughout the nation, it wil. eee tbe aie 
the interest of labor must be abolished. sia factor in providing -employment. Tt must 
Secretary of Labor should be a representa- ie eenctre by changes in taxaien iad governs 
. Tabor. The office of the Secretary a i Labor ive and repressive regulation and govern~ 
ated under a Republican President, illiam 
td Taft. It was intended that a representa- 
of labor should occupy th’ Cabinet ‘office. 
ee seperation is the first to disregard | expansion. : 
The Republican party accepts the purposes of Seats ot prdiions of Qt the public, ae em 
he national labor relations act, the wage and | ance in mutual and private Tages we jnsiat 
act, the social security act and all other | upon strict and exclusive regulatio: and super 
eral statutes designed to promote and protect-| vision of the busipess of insurance i the severed 
welfare of American working men and women, | states where local conditions are best known and 
we promise a fair and just administration of | where local needs can best be met. 


laws. ; 
erican well-being is indivisible. 
am which injures the national economy inevi- 
injures the wage-earner- The American labor 
ment and the Republican party, while con~ 
striving for the betterment of labor’ 
mmunistic and New Deal con- 


reject the Co a 
hat a single group can benefit while the 


providing simpler. and cheaper methods for ob- 
taining venture capital necessary for growth and © 


Any national | as early as military considerations will permit 
a sound and adequate American merchant marine 


development of such strong privately owned air 
transportation systems &nd communications sys- 


can people. ; 
The Federal government should plan a program 
for flood control, inland waterways and other 


not be 


ite of the hecessary plans in advance so that construction 


may proceed rapidly in emergency and in times of 
reduced employment. We urge that states and local 
governments pursue the same policy with reference 
to highways and other public works within their 
jurisdiction. 
Taxation and Fina 
the present rates of t 


on corporations, and on consum 
duced as far as is consistent with. the payment of 
the normal expenditures of government in the 
post-war period. ‘We reject the theory of restoring 
ind progr: tion an prosperity through government spending and deficit 


natural resources. Educational financing. * ; 
nd nevi and economic stability and wel, ) we in, eliminate from, the budget all wasteful 
‘the farm family must be 4 prime national | 4 unnecessary expenditures and exercise the 
most rigid economy. . 
that Federal and state tax struc- 


th establishment of such a program we It is essential 
the following: _ tures be more effectively coordinated to the end 
Department 0: wgriculture under practical | that state tax sources be not unduly impaired. 
tration free from regimen- We shall maintain the value of the American 
nment manipulation and | goliar and regard the payment of government debt 
as an obligation of honor which prohibits. any 


nce: As soon as the war ends” 
axation on individual incomes, — 


price by means | We shall re 

or a combina- | ditions make such reduction possible. 

other economic Control of the currency must be restored to Con— 
slation which gives 


come to agriculture that | gress by repeal of existing legil 
comparison with labor, | the President unnecessary and dangerous powers 


We oppose subsidies. aS @ | over our currency. i 
’ We assure American farmers, 


commodities in | livestock producers, workers and industry that we 
i markets or | will establish and maintain a fair protective tariff 
‘the standards of 


; penefit to specu- | on competitive products so that ; 

e prOM eee ang aisp ivibg of our people sil not "produced abroad 
: i ion of future sur- e importation of commocitle 

ie control. and Rave ed through | by labor or producers functionin 


meee of Seay at rue ment of | standards than our own, 
eaesrc Make tee Gey ustribution If the post-war world is to be properly organized, 
(D) @ jon of world trade will be necessary 


ets, (C efficient dome a great exteius 


estic requirements, and ar- y 


ment competition, by the enforcement of laws . 
against monopoly and unfair competition, and by «f- 


We favor the re-establishment and Thalntenenee A: ey 


The Republican party pledges itself to foster the F 


tems as will best serve the interests of the Ameri- | 


economically justifiable public works, and prepare. ~ 


ption should be re- | 


to the American | policy leading to the depreciation of the currency. 
duce that debt as soon as) economic con- ~ 
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We favor job opportunities 
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718 
to repair the wastes of war and build an enduring 
peace. The Republican party, always remembering 
that its primary obligation, which must. be ful- 
filled, is to our own workers, our/own farmers and 
our own industry. pledges that it will join with 
others in leadership \in every cooperative effort to 
remove, unnecessary and destructive barriers to 
international trade. We will always bear in mind 
that the domestic market is America’s greatest 
market and that tariffs which protect it against 
foreign competition should be modified only by re- 


| ciprocal. bilateral trade agreements approved. by 


Congress. 

Relief and Rehabilitation: We favor the prompt 
extension of relief and emergency assistance to the 
peoples of the liberated countries without duplica- 
tion and conflict between government agencies. — 

We favor immediate feeding of the starving chil- 
dren of our Allies and friends in the Nazi-domin- 
ated countries, and we condemn the New Deal ad- 
ministration for its failure, in the face of humani- 
tarian demands, to make any effort to do this. 

We favor assistance by direct credits in reason- 
able amounts’ to liberated countries to enable them 


'. to buy from this country the goods necessary to 


revive their economic systems. : , 
Bureaucracy: The national Administration has 
become a sprawling; overlapping bureaucracy. It is 
undermined by executive abuse of power, confused 
lines of authority. duplication of effort. inadequate 
fiscal controls, loose personnel practices and an 
attitude of arrogance previously unknown in our 
history. ie 
The times cry out for the restoration of harmony 
in government, for a balance legislative and execu- 
tive responsibility, for efficiency and economy, for 
pruning and abolishing unnecessary agencies and 
personnel, for effective fiscal and personnel con- 


. trols; and for an entirely new spirit in our Federal 


government. ) 

We pledge an administration wherein the Presi- 
dent, acting in harmony with Congress, will effect 
these necessary reforms and raise the Federal ser- 


vice to a high level of-efficiency and competence. 


in the enactment of laws which provide 


abled, for rehabilitation of disabled 


We insist that limitations must be placed upon 
spending by government corporations of vast sums 
never appropriated by Congress, but made available 
by directive, and that. their accounts should be 
subject to audit by the general accounting office. 

Two-Term Limit for President: We favor an 
amendment to the Constitution providing that no 
person shall ‘be President of the United States for 


‘more than two terms of four vears each. 


Equal Rights: We favor submission by Congress 
to the states of an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion providing for equal rights for men and women. 
in the post-war world 
open to men and women, alike without discrimi- 
nation in rate of pay because of sex. 

Veterans: The Republican party has always sup- 
ported suitable measures to reflect the nation’s 
gratitude and to discharge its duty toward the 
veterans of all wars. " 

We approve, have supported and ri aided 

or re- 
employment of~veterans of this war in their old 
positions, for mustering-out pay, for pensions for 
widows and orphans of such veterans killed or dis- 
veterans, for 
tempofary unemployment benefits, for education 
and vocational training and for assisting veterans 
in acquiring homes and farms and in establishing 
themselves in business. 
_- We shall be diligent in remedying defects in vet- 
erans’ legislation and shall insist upon efficient 
‘administration of all measures for the veteran's 
benefit. 

Racial and Religious Intolerance:* We unre- 
servedly condemn the injection into American life 
of appeals to racial or religious prejudice. 

We pledge an immediate Congressional inquiry to 
ascertain the extent to which mistreatment, segre- 
gation and discrimination against Negroes who are 
fn our armed forces are impairing morale and effi- 
ciency, and the adoption of corrective legislation, 

We pledge the establishment by Federal legisla- 
tion of a permanent Fair Employment Practice 
Commission, 

Anti-Poll Tax: The payment of any poll tax 
should not be a condition of voting in Federal 
elections, and we favor immediate submission of a 
Constitutional amendment for its abolition. 

‘Anti-Lynching: We favor legislation against 
lynching and pledge our sincere efforts in behalf 
of its earlv enactment. 

Indians: We pledge an immediate, just and final 
settlement of all Indian claims between the gov- 
ernment and the Indian citizenship of the nation. 
We will take politics out of the administration of 
Indian, affairs, 

Probiems of the West: We favor a comprehensive 
program of reclamation projects for our arid and 
semi-arid states, with recognition and full pro- 
tection of the rights and interests of those states 
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i a 
in the use and control of water for present an 
future irrigation and other beneficial consumptis 
uses. { si 
exclusion from this country of live) 
countri 


ownership of lands acquired for war purposes; ( 
withdrawal or acduisition 
ment of national parks, monuments and! wild 
refuges, only after due regard to local ‘proble 
and under closer controls to be established by th 
Congress: (e) restoration of the ‘long-establishe: 
public-land policy which provides opportunity « 
ownership by citizens to promote the a 
use; (f) full development of our forests on tk 
basis of cropping and sustained yield; cooperaticé 
with private owners for conservation and fire Dp: i 
tection: (g) the. prompt reopening of mines whit¢ 
ean be operated by miners and workers not subjee 
to military service and which have been closed — 
bureaucratic denial of labor or material: (h) ade 
quate stock-piling of war minerals and metals fc 
possible future emergencies; (i) continuance, fc 
tax purposes, of adequate depletion allowances O« 
oil, gas and minerals; (j) administration of law 
relating to oil and gas on the public domain v 
encourage exploratory operations to meet the pub) 
lic need: (k) continuance of present Federal law 
on mining claims ‘on the public domain, go 
faith administration thereof, and we state Ov 
opposition to the plans of the Secretary of thi 
Interior to substitute a leasing system; and ( 
larger representation in the Federal governmer 
of men and women especially familiar with wester® 
problems. 2 
Hawaii: Hawaii, which shares the nation’s obl 
gations equally with the several states. is entitles 
to the fullest measure of home rule looking toware 
statehood, and to equality with the several! state 
in the rights-of their citizens and in the applic 
tion of all our national laws. 4 
Alaska: Alaska is entitled to the fullest meas 
of home rule, looking toward statehood. =| 
Puerto Rico: Statehood is a logical aspiration o 
the people of Puerto Rico who pig made citize 
of the United States by Congress 1917; legisla 
tion affecting Puerto Rico, in so far as feasible 
should be in harmony with the realization of tha: 
aspiration. ( 
Palestine: In order to give refuge to millions 0 
distressed Jewish men, women and chiidren drives 
from their homes by tyranny, we call for the ope 
ing of Palestine to their unrestricted immigration 
and land ownership, so that in accordance with the 
full intent and purpose of the Balfour Declaration 
of 1917 and the résolution of a Republican Congres 
in 1922, Palestine may be constituted as a free anc 
democratic commonwealth. We condemn the failur 
of the President to insist that the mandatory 
Palestine carry2out the provision of the Balfous 
Declaration and of the mandate while he prete: 
to support them. : t 
Free Press and Radio: In times like these, wher 
whole peoples have found themselves shackled — 
governments which deried the truth, or, worse 
deal in half-truths or withheld the facts from 
public, it is imperative to the maintenance of a fre 
America that the press and radio be free and thas 
full and complete inform@tion be available tc 
Americans. There must be no censorship except t¢ 
the extent required by war necessity. ial | 
We insistently condemn-any tendency to rega 
the press or the radio as instruments of the 
ministration and the use of government publicit 
agencies for partisan ends. We need a new ra 
law which will define, in clear and unmistaka 
language, the role of the Federal Communicatio’ 
Commission. ; 
All channels of news must be kept open wi 
equality of access to information at the source. 
agreement can be achieved with foreign nations 
establish the same principles, it will be a valuable 
contribution to future peace. t an 
Nital facts must not be withheld. Pee 7 
We want no more Pearl Harbor reports. } 
Good Faith: 'The acceptance of the nomination 
made by this convention carries with it, as a mat 
ter of private honor and public faith, an under 
taking by each candidate to be true to the 
principles and program rh tg set forth. | 
The _ essenti 


uestioi 
throughout thé world today. i oh. ah 
in this time of confusion and strife, when mora. 
values are being crushed on every side, we pledg 
ourselves to uphold with all our strength the Bil 
of Rights, the Constitution and the law of th 
nd Fae rate pledge. quae that the America 
and forever ee oh 
of civilization. eae Ti 
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the party and the choice was made ‘n 
me hall where he had been chosen for his set 
rm (1932 and for his third in 1940. President 
velt received 1,086 votes, and Senator Harry 
yrd, of Virginia, who was not a candidate re- 
ved 89: James A. Farley, of New York, former 
on =a aU ghee ata ea Committee 
ho 1 s name go befo - 
tion, received one vote. . nee 
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Convention and Platform 


A fight developed over the nomin 

ee gare A Wallace, the ane 
bent, nator Harry S. Truman, is- 

eat the leading candidates for the post. eeaton 

’ ruman Was nominated on the second ballot. Wal- 

ee led on the first ballot, 42915 to 31914, but on 

he second Truman began to gain after each had 

received approximately 425 votes when the first 

reading of the ballot was about completed. ‘This ¢ 

gain’for Truman turned into a stampede when 

a began changing their ballots and he won’ » 

we Enna by 1,031 to 105 with 40 scattered 


The vote by States on the two ballots follows: 


Ist Ballot |2nd Ballot {7 2 ist Ballot | 2nd Ballot 
Wal-j Tru-| Wal-| Tru-|} § rated wo hte 
lace | = lace | man | S Perio Wan ae j . 
| 4|| 96|/New York ¥ a <3 
ml Tae ees ee Sere A aa “Tx 
4 Sa PE 1 oe 30|North Carolina. . 33 
obs. of. 20 North Dakota....... we 
|30 | 22 OhIO: ence fe e286) 109% |, ee 52 4 
ie rere Oklahoma........... 23 oF ag 
| 38 “|-.--- OTe@ON sw dea sence 4 « 
ee ea 2\)Pennsylvania.. TZ , 
Nee, Oe ee 32 2 Rhode Island,....... th 
i le oo G South Cerolina..... 1s 
WF ot et 5 5 South Dakota....... 8 
erect Cs aie safe whale 
eT ee See EXOS— Riess qe ite 48 ¢ 
Bec. Gia wot % Bt lhe is <8 PE TREAIL sjinccte Sha ed to 
os ee (ieee Vermont.........--. 6 
Virginia............-}-.- \W24.% 
Washington. .....-.- 18 
West Virginia......- 17 
Wisconsin. .......s.- 13 
Wyoming... sac. os 3 
Alaska. .........-+-- 76 
Dist. of Col... .5...+ 5 
Sel Oh 5 AA rere 6 
i ee OTto RICO. .:. 625 + - : 
» 10|Montana.........-- Ganal Zone... ..0 2}: e 
) 12|Nebraska.--...-.-- Virgin Islands. .. ny 
6 


® 8\Nevada........:---}--; 
- 10|New Hampshire... - 
' 34\New Jersey....-.-- 


Philippines. 


Totals 


ale: 


10) New Mexico.....--- 


VOTES FOR OTH 
rida 4, 


rst Ballot: Bankhead—Alabama 24, Flo 

total 98. Lucas—lIllinois 58, Maine 1, Ohio 1 

ne 3, Massachusetts 7, Nébraske 6, Nevada 1, 

0 *1, Texas 1, Vermont 14, West Virginia 4 
2 12, West Virginia 1; total 43. 

ppines 6; tot 1. 

al 27. Cooper—Tennessee 26; 

yland 18; total 18. 

2. ‘Timmons—Texas 1; total 1. 

Sand Ballet: Cooper—Tennessee 26; 
1 New York 


total 26. 


Not voting 


delegates were absent. 


bert %. Hannegan, National Chairman, called 
e convention to order and the keynote address 
s made by Gov. Robert S. Kerr of Oklahoma. 


Bee The Platform 
convention adopted the following platform: 
e Democratic party stands on its record in 
ce and in war. 
‘To speed Victory, establish and maintain peace, 
‘ antee full employment and provide prosperity 
this is its platform. \ 
‘e do not. here detail scores of planks. We cite 
emocratic ad? 
which saved 


e and there- 
mperiled it. 
: rovide 
griculture. 
a for labor. 
including old-age 
nee, security for 
and the blind. It 
Tt provided Fed. 
le evention, soil 
Atlan. and preven the security 
arkets. It saved farms from fore- 
osure and secured profitable prices for farm 


[ “Adopte Jan effective program of reclamation, 
electric power and mineral development. 

‘the road e prosperity through produc- 

ntinuance and jmprevement of 


Democratic adminis- 
time, to the 


s 
ed ab 


ablished emp: 
| Bank D 


ded uilding, in. ti e best- 
eeGcauipped Arniy in the world, the mos 


: i] 


McNutt—Indiana 21, Nebraska 
0’ Mahoney—Colorado 11, Massachusetts 1, Montana 1, 
Kerr—Michigan 1 
Thomas—Utah 10; total 10. 


Barkley—Nebraska, 6; Douglas—Oregon 4; McNutt—Nebraska 


ER CANDIDATES ‘ ‘ 
Mississippi 20, South Dakota 5, Texas 21, Virginia 
. Canal Zone 1; total 61. 


: tal Barkley—Kentucky 24, 
oe Forres 14:*New York 42,.Ohio 2, South — 
; tota 


4915. Broughton—North Carolina 30, South 
1, Ohio 2, West Virginia 1, 
Nevada 6, Wyoming 8; 
total 23. O’Conor— 
3. Rayburn—Ohio 2; 


Oklahoma 22; 
Pepper—Florida 3; Total 


3242. 


powerful Navy in the world, the greatest air force ~ 

in the world and the largest merchant marine 

the world. \ ‘ ; 
It gained for our country, and it saved for our 

country, powerful allies. a 

,. When war came, it succeeded in working out with © 

those allies an effective grand strategy against the 


enemy. ‘i 1 : 
Tt. set that strategy in motion and the tide of 
battle was turned. Ree ay tae 
Tt held the line against war-time inflation. © 
It. insured a fair share-and-share-alike distribu- — 
tion of food and other essentials. re 7D 
It is leading our country to certain victory. 
The primary and imperative duty of the United 


to secure a just and lasting peace. ‘ ni 
Iv—That the world may not again be drenche@ — 
i a py international outlaws and criminals we 
edge: i 

¥ To join with the other United Nations dn the 
establishment of an. international organization — 
based on the principle of the sovereign equality of _ 
all peace-loving states, open to.membership by all 
such states, large and small, for the prevention of 
aggression and the maintenance of international o 


peace and security; ‘ - 
«To make all necessary and effective agreements © 
and arrangements through. which the nations — 
would maintain adequate forces to meet the needs 
of preventing war and of making impossible the 
preparation for war and which would have such 
forces available for joint action when hecessary. att 
Such organization must be endowed with power : 
tp employ ‘armed forces when necessary to prevent 
aggression and preserve peace. mye 
We. faver. the maintenance. of an international 
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court of justice, of which the United States shall 
be. a member, and the employment of diplomacy, 
conciliation, arbitration and other like ‘methods 
where appropriate, in the settlement of interna- 
tional disputes. : 

World peace is of transcendent importance. Our 
gallant sons are dying on land, on sea, and in the 
air, They do not die as Republicans. They do not 
die.as Democrats. They die as Americans. We 
pledge that their blood shall not have been shed in 

| vain. 
world in this great service to mankind. The United 
States must meet the challenge. Under Divine 
Providence, she must move forward to her high 
destiny. a 

VY—We pledge our support to the Atlantic Char- 
ter and ‘the Four Freedoms and the application of 
the principles! enunciated therein to the United 
saat ae and other peace-loving nations, large and 
small; 

We shall uphold the Good-neighbor policy, and 
extend the trade policies initiated by the present 
administration. i 

We favor the opening of Palestine to unrestricted 
Jewish immigration and colonization, and such a 
policy as to result in the establishment there of a 
free and democratic, Jewish commonwealth. 

We favor legislation assuring equal pay for equal 
work, regardless of sex. ' P 

We recommend to Congress the submission of.a 

“constitutional amendment on equal rights for 
women. +4) 
“We favor federal aid to education administered 
» * by the states without interference by the Federal 
\ ' Government, ey 
We favor federal legislation fo assure stability 
of products, employment, distribution and prices 
in the; bituminous,coal industry to create»a proper 
balance between consumer, producer and mine 
worker. f 
: We endorse the President’s statement recognizing 
E the importance of the use of water in arid-land 
States for domestic and irrigation purposes. x 

We favor nondiscriminatory transportation 

charges and declare for the early correction of in- 
y equalities in such charges. { 

We favor enactment of legislation granting the 
fullest measure of self-governmeht for Alaska, 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico and eventual. statehood 
for Alaska and Hawaii. 

We favor the extension of the right of suffrage 
to the people of the District of Columbia. 

Vi—We offer these. post-war programs: 

A continuation of our policy of full benefits for 
ex-servicemen and women, with special considera- 
tion for the disabled. We make it our first duty to 
assure employment and economic security to ali 
who have seryed in the defense of our country. 

y Price guarantees and crop insurance to farmers, 
with all practical steps: 


’ 


America has the opportunity to lead the. 


rights. 


a — 
To extend rural elect: ification * and - develop] 
broader domestic. and foreign markets for agri o 
tural products. i i 4 | 
Adequate compensation for workers dur ny 
demobilization. : 4 
The enactment of such additional humanitariang 
labor, social'end farm legislation as ‘time and -ex 
perience may fequire, including the eset |. 
or repeal of any law enacted in recent years whi 
has failed to accomplish its purpose. i 
Promotion of the success of small business. | 
Earliest possible release of war-time controls. || 
Adaptation of tax laws to an expanding peaces 
time economy, with simplified structure and war 
time taxes reduced or repealed as soon as possible 
Encouragement of risk capital, new enterprise @ 
development of naturai resources in the West anc 
other parts of the country and the immediate re 
opening of the gold and silver mines of the West agi 
soon as manpower is available. _ R a 
We reassert our faith in competitive private en 
terprise free from control by monopolies, cartels, ow 
any arbitrary private or public authority.; . || 
VII—We assért that mankind believes in 
Four Freedoms. f | 
We believe that the country which has_ the 
greatest measure of social justice is capable of the 
greatest achievements. 5 | 
We believe that racial and. religious minorities 
have the right to live, develop and vote equall 
with all citizens and share the rights that a E4 
quaranteed by our Constitution. Congress shoul¢ 


exert its full constitutional powers to protect those 


i} 
We believe that without loss of sovereignty, 
world, development and lasting peace are within 
humanity’s grasp. They will come with the greateni 
enjoyment-of those freedoms by the peoples of the 
world, and with the freer flow among them of ideas 
and goods. ' Ef 
We believe in the world right of all men to write, 
send and publish news at uniform. communicationr 
rates and without interference by governmental @i 
private monopoly and that that right should be pre 
tected by treaty. { 
zo these beliefs the Democratic Party sube! 
scribes. } 
These principles the Democratic party, pledges 
itself in solemn sincerity to. maintain. “ii 
Finally, this convention sends its affectionatee 
greetings to our beloved and matchless. leader and® 
President, Franklin Delano Roosevelt. et 
He stands before the nation and the world, ti 
champion of human liberty and dignity. He hi 
rescued our people from the ravages of econ < 
disaster. His rare foresight and magnificent cou 
age have saved our nation from the Assault 
international brigands and dictators. Y 
the ardent hope of his life, he has already la: i 
the foundation of enduring peate for a. troubl 


i 


To keep agriculture on a parity with industry | world and the well-being for our nation. All-maz -- 
and labor; kind is his debtor. His life and services have beer 
_,. Fo foster the success of the small independent | a great blessing to humanity. { ap 
farmer; That God sperneay him strong in body and ini 
To aid the home ownership of family-sized | spirit to carry his yet unfinished work is our? 
farms; hope and our prayer. a 
“ . F 5 f 
Governors of States and Territories Aap 
+ 
\ State Governor Yrs.| Expires State Governor Yrs. 
ALB ey. Chauncey M. Sparks, D.| 4. |Jan. 1947||N. H....|Charles M. Dale, Bilin. 
3 Ariz.....|/Sidney P. Osborn, D....| 2 '|Jan. 1947|(N. J... _| Walter ih. Edge, BR... ss 3 
; ARR. Ben Laney, D........:.. 2 |Jan. 1947||N. M....|John J. Dempsey, D 
| Calif;...|Harl Warren, R........ 4 |Jan. 1947||N. Y....|Thomas E. Dewey, R 4 
Colo.,...|George C. Vivian, R....} 2 |Jan. 1947||N.G..._/R. Gregg Cherry, D..... 4 
,Conn....|R&aymond E. Baldwin, R.| 2 |Jan! 1947||N. D__ |_| Fred G. Aandahl, R 2 
Del, . ...| Walter W. Bacon, R.....| 4 [Jan.~1949||Ohio. |’ )| Frank J. Lausehe, D 2 
Millard Caldwell, D..... 4, |Jan. 1949)/Okla. ...| Robert S. Kerr, D..._ |. 4 
Ellis Arnall, D........., 4 |Jan. 1947 HERE Harl Snell) Ry. ise le 4 
-|Charles C. Gossett, D...| 2 |Jan, 1947||Penn. Edward Martin, R..... PAN ly 
Dwight H. Green, R.....| 4 |Jan. 1949//R. 1...) J. Howard MeGrath, D..| 2 
Ralph F.. Yates, R...... 4 jJan. 1949//S.C..... Olin D. Joh n, + 4 
-| Robert D. Blue, R...... Jan, 1947//S. D...., M. Q. Sharpe, R.. 2 
Andrew Schoeppel, R.. . Jan. 1947/|Tenn....| J. Nance eCord, D 2 
Simeon S, Willis, R..... 4 |Dec. 1947)|Texas Coke R. Stevenson, D 2 
, «iat HW. Davis, D......... 4 |May 1948}|Utah Herbert B. Maw. D.....| 2 
Horace. A. Hildreth, R. aides Jan. yee ve See i M. R. Proctor, R.....). 2 
erbe . O'Conor, an, sey aoe . W. Barden, Jr., D..| 4 
Mautrice J. Tobin, D 2 |gan’ 1947|Wwash.”.:|Saee Ge Bie 
Harry F, Kelly, R...... 2 |Jan. 1947/)W. Va C)} W. Meadows, D...... 
Edward J. Thye, R..... 2 jJan, 1947||Wis..... Walter S. Goodland, R..| 2 |Jan.| 1947 
i Thomas L,'Bailey,D..../ 4 |Jan. 1948||Wyo.! |: er C. Hunt, D..... | 4 |Jan.' 1947 
Hoe hilM-Donnelly,D....) 4 |Jan. 1949)|Alaska...| Ernest H. Gruening, D|| Indefinite. 
Samuel C. Ford, R... 4 |Jan. 1949||Hawaii..| Ingram M. Stainback. ..| Indefinite 
Dwight Griswold, R..... 2 |Jan. 1947)/P, R.... ‘ord Guy T ell...) Indefinite 
E. P. Carville, D........ Jan, 1947)|Vir. I....|Charles Harwood....... Indefinite , 


1944. National Convention of the 


__ The Socialist Party met in national convention in 
Reading, Pa. (June 4, 1944) nominated Norman 
Thomas, New York City, by acclamation for the 
presidency and Darlington Hoopes, Reading, also 
by acclamation, for’the vice-presidency, The plat- 
form assailed plans for- ‘‘an impermanent post- 


2 . ; ; 
Socialist Party | . = 
war alliance of the United States, Russia and 
Great Britain with China as a poor Telation’’ and 
advocated offer of an armistice to the Axis nationg 
and disarmament of the! victors as well as the 
vanquished, socialism of industry under state: cora| : 
pike and racial equality and economic se- 


: P 4. ee 
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_* Election Returns By States 


~ Source: The 1944 election returns were collected by The Associated Press and are designated official 
i unofficial. Where unofficial returns are used, the official counts were not Rveuabte 1940, returns 


McKinley, Rep., 54,737; Levering, Proh., 2.147. 
Alabama isno (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 96.368; McKinley, Rep., 
(Presidential vote: 1944, 1940 Official) 55,634; Woolley, Proh., 2,762. 
: a pies 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem.,/79,857; Roosevelt, Rep... ~ 
1944 1940 22.472: Swallow, Proh. 612; Debs, Soc., 853. / — 


— | 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 174,374; Taft, Rep., 
Roos., | Dewey | Roos., | Willkie, 25,308; Chafin, Proh. 665; Debs, Soc., 4,399. 
Rep. Dem. Rep. 1912’ (Pres.), ‘Wilson, Dem., 82,438; Taft, Rep., 

_* |_| 29732: Roosevelt, Prog., 22,680; Debs, Soc., 3.029. " 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 99,409; Hughes, Reps ti» 
22,809; Hanly, Proh., 1,034; Benson, Soc., 1,925. 


Arizona 
(Presidential vote: 1944, 1940 Official) 
1944 1940 
Counties | Roos., | Dewey, | Roos., | Willkie. 
Dem. Rep. Dem. }|- Rep. . 
pains 1,238 728 +969 926 | 4 
ei ty - 6,935 3,371 8,748 3170" 9 
2,236 1,786 ,025 
Tessie 4,818 2,260 5,752) 
2,393 1,151 3,130) 
1,95 739 2,175 
d P 32,197) 24,853] 35,055) 
Mohave. 1,303 974 2,0: 
4)|Navajo..... 2,660 1,579 3,052 
13,006 10,850 14,035) 
Peer? ot i 1,909 All 
1,29f 727 1,536 
= rn 4,395 3,529] | 6,217 
3,472 1,831 4,138 j 
eee 80,926] 56,287' 95,2671 54,030, 
este 48) gl ¢ 737 ; rs 7 
2'7 ; : c 1944 (Governor)—Osborn, Dem., 100,220; Lee, 
s ‘ "264 , 27,261; Osburn, Proh., 1,161 y 


Bi ee eee tor) Hayden, “Dama... 903400 
Fickett) Rep., 39,891. j we 


PAST VOTE OF ARIZONA 


Kays wr 6 ¥ 945)|1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 10,324; Taft, Rep 
coe , cf 3.021: Roosevelt, Prog., 6,949; Debs. Soc., 3,163. 
Te rite 2,02 2,66 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 33,170} Hughes, Rep., 
ES 5 20,524; Hanly, Proh., 1,153; Benson, Soc., 3,174. 

ae 


Arkansas f 
} (Presidential vote: 1944, 1940 Official) 
1944 1940 
je: Roos., | Dewey, | Roos., 
serene: Dem. Rep. Dem. 
nroe...-- 1,99 4 ’ soit Losi 73,348 
robe egy aah 2/169 28. 1,8 
Riel eae gab Bengal gg Baxter. -<-- 796 572 85) 
ees te Oe ange) | Cea). — _.140| Benton: .- --. 2,861 3,305] 2, 
2)132 11349 "054 
ae 1,710 162] | 1,939 
906 122 818 
1,464 1,176| . 2,985 
ot 1,552 270) 1,592 
Bh ess 1,981 637| 2,008 
pete 1,934 1,422 1,676 
TT 839 582 838 
960 150 989 
2,145 394) — 2.270 
Lore), $88) 3300 
severe 1702) 1,141 1,581 
ci) |e 
498,918] 44,540] 250,726| 42,174 1,238 80 1295 
Apes a ; ae fi ; 
1942 (Governor)—Sparks, Dem.. 69,048; Mc- '370 320 1; 
iry. Rep., 8,167; Southard, Com., 402. 27332 897 Y 
944 (U. S. Senator)—Hilk Dem., 202,604; Posey, 5a 1/188 457 i 
"41,983: Parrish, Proh., 3,162. aa Re 7 60 f 525 : 
: PAST VOTE OF ALABAMA as 1088 0 a 
972 (Pres.), Grant, Rep., 90,272 Greeley, Dem. 21565 \ 928 2, 
@ Lib. 79.444. S 1157) ; 
; Loree), Hayes, Rep., 68,230: Tilden, Dem., 1,646 Bee 1, 
rfield, Rep.. 56.221; Hancock, 1,779 1,192} 2, 
ove Bteenback, 4,642. Se 853 138 
3,951; Blgine, i 2,318|. 414| * 2,223) . 
§12: Butler, 4,095) 1,578| 3,829 
873. : 1311 593 1, 
be evelnna, Det 1.3 a ee a 
~ Pron. 4 \ L 4 i 
ay ‘Cleveland, Dem., 138,138; Harrison,||Lee......--- 1118 275 1: 
fi. Weavgr, People’s 85.181...) Lmeoin,... 1,034 tat) 
m, and. Feople 9 (PoP. 408i 2691 1,279! 2 


DpBryan, Rae (Gold) Dem... 6.468/|; Logan... - 


S 
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722 “ 4 
™~ 1944 1940 1944 1940 a| 
F > ., | Willkie Roos., |Dewey, | Roos., | Willkie, © 
a fe ag Pee ay - ee eek Dem. |Dewey, | Dem. Rep. | 
1,899 323 8,470 6,048] . 10,501 6,101 : 
2 $90 ’ 2196 2,107 1,236 038 2,282 1,371 = 
4 4 32 q 
$72 3.019 563 13,192| 11,304| 14,758) 11,817 i 
1,292 5,257 616 33 6,787 771 3923 
"291 1,494 128 23952 2'380| _5,782 ,360-— 
~ 349 1,012 400 28,58 35,293| 28,236] 36,070 © | 
415 1,399 224 6,430 3,741 8,402 3,884 4 
934 1,202 1,392 2,344 872 3,418 1,270 =| 
473 2,951 284 18'022| 21,298] 20,003] 21,779 | 
285 733 206||Sacramento . 45,660 22,308 51,351 3,201 | 
501 2,235 245||San Banito. . 1,821 2:08: 2,441 407 
405 974 424||S Bernardino 35,778 31,563 37,520| 30,511 a 
311 4,138 670||San Diego. .| 82,900] 69,27 71,18 55,434 — 
764 1,255 585||S. Francisco.| 191,752| 124,599] 185,607] 122,449 © | 
805 3,765 by apn Joaquin. 5,079 2,922) 26,53 23,403 
465 1,06 an Luis a | 
6,069| 14,219 2,955|| Obispo. .. 7,438 7,232 8,499 7,204 
529 1,687 474\}San Mateo..| 32,903] 30,853] 29,831} 26,539 5) 
‘643 1,963 274||San. Barbara| _ 14,564| 12,429] 17,237) 14,107 ©) 
348 992 353||Santa Clara.} 40,809] 36,470 44 100 
1,409 982 1,292||Santa-Cruz.. 8.56 10,342] 10,683] 11,4537") 
31452 5,249 1,968||Shasta...... 5,200 3,583 8,662 3,909 
389 1,374 293||Sierra...... 565 374 1,057|- 51l & 
664 1,099 433||Siskiyou 5,216 3,948 7,714 4,387 =| 
446 1,671 192||Solano..../. 23,482 9'897| 15,054 6,081 
549 644 406||Sonoma....| 15,037| 15,401] 15,230} 16,819 ©) 
833 4,842 489] |Stanislaus. 141574| 133433] 16,494) 14,803 | 
655 1,068 402]|Sutter...... 2,96: 2,033 19 3,089 
\ 3,084 2,873 1,819 2,866 2,692 3,618 2,913 | 
1,346 3,345 876 64 490 1,431 78) 
279 1,280] , 193 15,072} . 15,092} 20,129) 15,414 7! 
489 2/236 224 2,285 1,645 3,541 2, y 
Totals . 148,965} 65,551| 158,622 121 ) 5, : i 
2,882 2/880 4,660 2471 
net (Governor) —Laney, Dem., 186, aa Stump, Totals. . ./1,869,765|1,402,479|1,877,618| 1,351,419 
ep., 30,4 | = 
1944 (U. S. pe Ee erients Dens 182;499; 1942 FRR Fe TR Rep., 1,275,287; Olson, 


Wade, Rep., 31,942 


PAST VOTE OF ARKANSAS 
1872 (Pres. Ree Rep., 41,373; Greeley, Dem. 


and Lib 
1876 (Pres.), Hayes, Rep., 38,669; Tilden, Dem.. 
"60, 175; _ Garfield, 


1880° (Pres.). Hancock, Dem., 
2,436; Weaver. Greenback, 4,079. 
Cleveland, Dem., 2691: Blaine, 
Rep., 50,895; Butler, Greenback, 1,847. 
86,717; Harrison, 


1888 (erg .), Cleveland, Dem., 
' 245; Fisk, Proh., 615; Streeter, United 


1892 Pres.) Cleveland, Dem., 87,834; Harrison, 
RED » 46, 974: Weaver, People’ s, Il, 831; Bidwell, 


4896 (Pres.) , Bryan, Dem. and People’s cropatas 
110.103; McKinley, Rep., 37,512; Proh.. 893. 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 81,091; McKinley, Rep.. 
44,770; Woolley. Proh.. 584: Debs, Soc.. '27. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 64,434; Roosevelt, Rep 
46.860; S Swallow. Proh., 993: Debs,’ Soc., 1,816. 
oad bres: Bryan, Dem., 87,015; Taft, Rep! 

760; Chafin, Proh., 1,194; Debs. Soc., 5,842. 

“910 {Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 68,838; Taft, Rep.. 
24,467: Roosevelt, Prog., 21,673. 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 112,148; Hughes, Rep., 

hy 47,148; Hanly, Proh., 2,015; Benson, Soc., 6,999 


See vie ve Porter, Townsend, 15,501; "Dyster, 
ro. 1 

1944 (U.S. Senator)—Downey, Dem., 1,613,327; 
Houser, Rep., 1,481, 330. 


PAST VOTE OF CALIFORNIA 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem., and Lib., 40,718; 
Grant, Rep., 54,020; O'Connor, Lab. -Ref., 1,050. 
1876 (Pres.), "Tilden, ° Dem., 15, =i Hayes, Rep., — 
78,614; Cooper, Greenback. 
ig80' (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., ” 80, 426; Garfield, 

Rep., 80 348; Weaver, Greenback, 3,392. 

1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 288; Blaine, 
Rep., 102,416; St. John, Proh., ae 920; Butler, 
Greenback, 2,017. : 

1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 117,729; Harrison, 
Reps 124, 816; Fisk, Proh., 5,761; Curtis, Amer., 


1892 “res. Cleveland. Dem., 118,174; Harrison, 
Rep., 962; aaron: Feorle’ s, 25,311; Bid- 
well, Pron. 

1896 (Pres.), see Dem. and People’s (Populist)y. 
144,618; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 2,006; 
McKinley, Rep., 146,688; Levering, ‘oh., york 
ead » tees Bryan, Dem., 124,985; cKinley, 
“y Py 164; Woolley, Proh., 5,087; Debs, Soc., 

8 

1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 89,404; Roosevelt, 

Bere 205,226; Swallow, Proh., 7,380; Debs, Soc:, 


1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 127,492;.Tait, Rep., 

214,398: Chafin, Proh., 11, 770: Debs, Soc., 28,659. 
1912 (Pres. a Wilson, Dem., 283,43 6; Taft, Rep Diy 
: quan Roosevelt, Prog: os "283; 610; Debs, Soc., 
wie (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 466,200; Hughes, Rep.. 


ind 


California 
(Presidential vote, 1944 Unofficial, 1940 Official). 
; 1944 1940 

-Counties Roos., | Dewey, | Roos., | Willkie, 

Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
Alameda, 159,126) 104,504) 148,224) 116,961 

Alpine...... \ 34 75 62 12 
Amador 1,739 1,088 2;762 1,372 
MGTOm.: Sines ,082 7,399 10,684 7,433 
Jalaveras 1,746 1,345 405 1,649 
olusa..... 1,930 1,451 2,655 1,774 
ContraCosta. 45,900 25,459 30,900 18,627 
Del Norte. . . 34 487 1,034 1,233 
I Dorado. . 2,743 1,77 4,144 2,019 
PResno. 2. 37,849| 20,725} 48,866 21,079 
VY iGlenn.... 2,257 2,222 3,09 2,473 
Humboldt 11,221 8,429] 12,329 9,470 

Imperial 593 431 728 6,8, 
BBVO). i wa 9. 1,50 1,535 1,820 1,483 
PEERED. ale nys 24,201 19,108) 32,202 19,445 
/ Kings... \.. 1342) | 3,356 807 7911 
TEAK ri. . oy 1,459 > 1,807 1,897 2,215 
Lassen... .. 32 1,680 4,367 1,902 
‘Los Angeles 843,364) 629,905) 822,718] 574,266 
‘Madera, . 3,894 2,63 5,749 2,653 
ariny. 13, 561 12,288 11,365 10,974 
Mariposa. 881 76 1,935 1,035 
Mendocino... bi Oy0} 4,293 5,345 


7,055 


462.394; Hanly, Proh., 27,698; Benson, - Soc., 
\ 43,250. fs, 
Colorado 
(Presidential vote: 1944, 1940 official) 
1944 1940 
Counties | Roos., | Dewey, | Roos., | Willkie, 
Dem, Rep. Dem. |, Rep. | 
Adams..... 4,101 4,933] | 4,674 4, 
Alamosa . 1,806 1,933 2,467 2,24 
Arapahoe... 7,48 9,057 7,oa1 eH 
Archuleta . 427 602 744 
BOR, ida. 941 1,528 eet 
Bent. 1,456 1,556 1,759 iL; 
Boulder 7,442 10,054 9,039 10,525 
Chaftee.. . 1,731) = 1,675 2,153 1,933 
Cheyenne . 594 923 758 . 91 
Clear Creek 63 795 1,281 =1,018 
Conejos. . 2,028 1,740] © 2,481 
Costilla 1,515 896} 1,698] 1 
Crowley 71 1,214 850) = § 
Custer. 333 601 495] . 98 
Delta. . 2, 351 3,462 3.044 


1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 82,395;, Harrison. 
F Rooke] Tew. = me Rep. 771.033; Weaver, People’s, 809; Bidwell, 
Dem. Rep. > Rep. 1896 (Pres.), ‘ 


90,001} 86,331 
300 429 


% 


bert... --- 6 1 93 111,089: Swallow, Proh., 1,506; Debs, Soc., 4,54 
wate (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 68,255; Taft, Peps 
; i Ce 


1912 (Pres.). Wilson. Dem.. 74,561: Taft. Rep. 
68,324: Roosevelt, Prog., 34,129; Debs, Soe., 


10,056. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 99,786; Hughes, Rep., * 
106,514; Hanly, Proh., 1,789; Benson, Soc., 5,179, 


Delaware ava 
(Presidential vote, 1944, 1940 Official) 
1944 , 4 1940" 


Counties ~*| Roos, |Dewey,| Roos., | Wilkie, 
Dem. | Rep. Dem. Rep. 


3 


ee OD 


pe pens 

ons 
Oo 
© 
vo} 
wo 


New Castle - i 
9}|(Ine. Wilmington)| 49,588 37,783| 52,167 Res } 
PROM Woe. abies & + & 7'900| 7,069] 9,226 07 
BURSA . Sey des sie 10.678| 11,895) 13,206] 11,85 


otald eve: 5 68,166) 56,747| 74,599| 61,480 
cas 503 1944. (Governor)—Bacon, Rep., 63,829; MacCol- ~ 
Sich 4 70 lum, Dem., 61 Kee ey 

a Rep., 46,210; Berl, 


OO 


cw 

Soo 
~ 
~ 
i 
or 


wm 


om 
Owe 


647. 
45 1942 (U. S. Senator)—Buck 
Shale 55 3 84||Dem., 38,322; Sard, Proh., 776. 
ees 1948 2,796 . PAST VOTE OF DELAWARE 
, Dam. and Lib., \10.208; 

©’Conor, Lab.-Ref., 460- 


14,546 0, 
1,374 2,847 1,917| 
ss 1896 (Pres.), Bryan, De 
234,331} 268,731 265,554) 279,576|| 13,425; Palmer Nat’l ( 
— = Rep., 16,883; Levering, Pro 
vian, Rep., 259,862; Best,}}1900 (Pres.), Brya: 
22.535; Woolley, 


Abies 
1944 (Governor)—Vi 
t, 236 


"4944 .(U. S. Senator)—Milliken, Rep., 277,410; ||1904 (Pres.), Parker, De: 
Whatley, Dem., 214,335; Whitehead, Soc., 3,143. 23,712; Swallow, P 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 
PAST VOTE OF COLORADO 95.114; Chafin, 


“an, Dem. and People’s (Populist),J1912' (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 

1998 (Exes-), Mer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 1: McKin-[| 15.997; Roosevelt, Prog-. 8,88 
*“Rep., 26,279; Lever x, 2,410: 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 24, 
(Pres.), Bryan, Dem., : i || 26,011; Hanly, Proh., 566; Benson, 
Bb, iaole, Foot LY sgt Rooney 
am rker, os H “i (Via 
(Pres) ai: Swallow, Proh., 3,432; Debs, . Florida 

04 


; tial vote: 1944, 1940 Official) 
m., 126,644; Taft, Rep..| (Presiden ) 3 
Dem-+59: Debs, Soc.. 7.974. BA od 
Dem., Roosevelt, 


p., 58,386; Debs, Soc., 
,063; Reimer, Soc.-Lab., 


15. 
% jlson, Dem., 178,816; Hughes, Rep., 
2508: peuson, Soc., 10,049; Hanly, Proh., 


* ’ 


2.793. ; 

Connecticut 
Presidential vote: 1944, 1940 Official) 
a 1944 1940 


ore 
Roos., | Willkie, 
Dem. 


Dewey, 
Rep. 


: ties | Roos., 
] eal Dem. 


3| - 28,286; 23,340) FF oe 

| 8,208}. 7,669] 7-499| | Franedin. ..- 
14/886 14/989). 12,075 
a oa aet 0nd 

435,146 390,527 417,621 361,074 siadesi eon 


“Baldwin, Rep., 418,289; Hur-||Gult 


we Naaodee 16,478; Borden, 


392,417; McLevy, Soc., 
1,398. : 
i tor)—McMahon, Dem., 430,716; 
se eye ‘Anderson, Soc., 6,033. 

~ VOTE OF CONNECTICUT Se 
i Cleveland, Dem. 74,922; Ha 

6; Fisk, Proh., 4,236. 


1 Seals ho re . A me Y a — e eo 


~ 
ft 


724 United States—Election Returns 
as 1944 1940 ~ 1944 
. Counties Roos., Dewey, | Roos., | Willkie, Counties Roos., | Dewey, | Roos., 
Dem, Rep. Dem, ep. Dem. Rep. Dem. 
Jackson...., 4,633 951 5,607 866||Camden.. 5 
Jefferson... . 1,071 189 1,412 215||Candler. . 748 
Lafayette. ... 825 140 1,090}  \ 122||Carroll. 3,808 | 
Bak@ hice 4,323 2,693 5,322 2,659||Catoosa. 1,440 | 
POC ski «siete > 3,353 1,867 3,531 1,622||Charlton..... 562 at 
ROME. Acct 4 4,507 835 5,459 583||Chatham.... 10,048 { 
Levy, tte R 2,107 225 2,527 266||Chat*hoc’ee.. 20: 03) 
Liberty... .. % , 626 38 947 119||Chattooga.. . 2,41 a 
Madison . 1,916 294 2,421 440||Cherokee.... 7 
Manatee 4,544 2,221 5,131 1,983) |Clarke. ....-. 2,3' se 4: 
Marion...... 5,602 1,642 6,127 1,297||Clay......+- i 
Martin..,... 960 530 1,018 5 Clayton..... | 
<. Monroe... 3,882 566| 4,102 463||Clinch. ....-- & 
Nassau...... a8 527 1,888 421||Coebb........ 4,447 3 
Okaloosa... . 2,877 626 3,003 690||Coffee....... =| 
Okeechobee .. 753 122 822 122||Colquitt..... | 
Orange...... 12,022 8,826 12,821 8,198||Columbia.. .. 3) 
Osceola...... 1,764 1,408 2,0 1,428}|Cook........ | 
Palm Beach.,| 11,083 7,628} 11,884 7,371||Coweta. ..... 2,846 x! 
"Pasco... .. e 2,684 1,353) «3,091 1,362||Crawtiord.., . 362 ) 
Pinellas 20.119 14,386 18,941 13,327||Crisp. ' 
OE) 2 airs (abe 13,154 5,150 17,690 5,564|| Dade 
Putnam..... i 1,163 3,477 1,008||Dawson. 
. Santa Rosa. . 3,764 1,582 2,910 656|| Decatur . 
Sarasota..... 2,131 920 3,773 1,672||De Kalb. 
, Seminole.... 2,607 862 3,150 1,369} | Dodge. 
St. Johns 44 2,109 4,122 1,303} | Dooley 
St. Lucie x 2,941 1,355 2,169. 962|| Dougherty 
Suniter 1,838 276 2,382 253} | Douglas 
Suwannee 2,527 483 2,866 401|| Barly 
Taylors. os. 1,828 165] 4 2,499 198||Echols....... 
Unicon 90 102 1,024 ham 
Volusia. .).... 8,233 6,161 10,024 6,509|] Elbert. ...... 
Wakulla -|; 1,018 7 13 Emanuel. 
_ Walton...... 2,569 689 3,2 694||Evans 
_ Washington. . 1,699 508 1,915 643) |Fannin 
__ |__| ______} _______|| Fayette. ..... 
Totals....| 339,377! 143,215 359,334]. 126,158||Floyd.....-. = 
= Forsyth. ..... 
_ 1944 (Governor)—Caldwell, Dem., 361,007; Acker, || Pr: 1,£ 
“Rep., 96,321. Fulton... <<< « 31,311 
hia CU. S.~Senator)—Pepper, Dem., 335,685; ||Gilmer... > 86 
Draper, Rep., 135,258. Glascock. .... 33: 
S ‘ : Glynn....... 
‘PASTS VOTE OF FLORIDA Gordon...... 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 15,427; ||Greene.. 
eres HEP aoe. Di 49.093 S ahs 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 4 ; Hayes, Rep., 
! Me aa, The figures are those of the Returning US here : 
Board. The State Supreme Court gave Tilden ||Hancock. 
94 majority. ? Haralson. 
18 eeree Ds Hancock, Dem., 27,964; Garfield, ||Harris..... 
 Rep., 23,654. Bi a sage [EES TR POe as 
1884 (Pres.), .Cleveland, Dem., 31,766; Blaine, ee Se See 
p., 28,031; St. John, Proh., 72. Henry....... 
1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 39,656; Harrison, |/Houston:.... 
Rep., 26,659;. Fisk, Proh., 418. Irwin........ 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 30,143; Weaver, ||Jackson..... 
Beet ys ary. Bidwell, Proh., 570. Jor Davis 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), ||/J€# Davis. ... 
32,736; Palmer, Nat’! (Gold) Dem.. eR Me: Jefferson. ..- 
Kinley, Rep., 11,288: Levering, Proh., 654. Jenkins. ..... 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 28.007: McKinley, ||Johmson..... 
rah Bre ely, Proh., 2,234; Debs, Soc., 601. ||JONES.---. . »- 
BD hvastl Pres.), Parker, De., 27,046; Roosevelt, Rep., 
14 rohit Swallow, Pron... "6: Debs, Soc. 2.337, |! Lanier 
190: res.), Bryan, Dem., 31,104; Taft, Rep. 
110,684; Chafin, Proh., 953; Debs, Soc. 3747. esa ee 
- 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 36,417; Taft, Rep.. ||Lincoin. 
BNinght 7 egal Prog., 4,535; Debs, Soc., 4,806. ||/Long. 
res.), Wilson, Dem., 55,984; Hughes, Rep. Lowndes. ... . 
' 14,611; Hanly, Proh., 4,855; Benson, Soc., 5 383. ple eee 


\ 


s 0 
Georgia Marion, . 
(Presidential vote: 1944, 1940 Official) MoDulie 
McIntosh. ... 
1944 1940 Meriwether .. 
cree peer EE es es Millers. se 
Counties Dewey, | Roos., ;{Willkie,||Mitchell.. 
i \- Rep. Dem. Rep. SS dap 
——_—_———_—— a ontg’m 
i ‘Appling... . 383 1,514 312 Morgaa. 
Atkinson. 90 66||Murray 
213 821 97|| Muscogee. 
24 557 30|| Newton. 
oH soe chs Soe eet 
ethorpe. .. 
257 1,615 219||Paulding 
504 1,734 318||Peach.... 21! 
163 1,206 181}|Pickens...... 
215 ‘156 24||Pierce...... 
1,354] 6729] -1,871||Pike. 3.25... 
4189 Zi 100||Polk. 2.22.22 
122 960 67||Pulaski...... 
226 1,300 248|/Putnam..... 
85 8 49||Quitman 
253] 2,063 141||Rabun. ..).: 
135| ‘1,029 42||Randoiph. ..~ 


eee ene apne 
3 
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1940 
Dewey,| Roos. Willkie, || Counties “Roos., | Wie 
9 Sos i 
Rep. | Dem. Rep. Dem slag wis 
69|| Cassia 2,386 iy 
100 || Clark... ..- 180 et 
Clearwater 1,300 1,128 
, 197|} Guster... ..- 613 "760 
Elmore 1,573 1,077 
52|| krankhn 1,972 2.069 
118 Fremont 2,117 : 
ae mn SS 1,866 ; 
19|| Gooding 1,639 #353 
421]|Idaho...... 1'976 2,641 
213\| Jefferson 1,881 17h 
104|| Jerome... 1,736 2520 
YER .... || Kootenai... 3,696 4333 
$71|| Latah.. 3,514 26 4 971 
“RES 226 || Lemhi 988 1048] 1,664) 1,412 
134 || Lewis. . L. 1,224 58¥ 1,462 29 
Peaks be 830 || Lincoln. . . - 784 935 886 1,009 
.38]|| Madison -- - 1,927 1,527} 2,218] > 1,632 
i PeSGee: 288 || Minidoka . « 1,635 1,771 1,982 1,979) 
351 || Nez Perce. . 5,403 3,118 963 3,409' } 
Q1}|Oneida.....| 1,229 936 440) 1, i 
557 || Owyhee. .. . 7 964 1,160} ; 1,031 oy 
159 || Payette... . 1,382 2,385 1,790] | 2, k 
558 || Power. ... - 765 895 93 9515 am 
104 || Shoshone... 5,289 3,161| 6,565} 3,525 >” 
308 || Teton... ... 633 5 844 i 
95|| Twin Falls 6,073 7,893| 7.286] 9,031 se 
253 | Valley . 897 g 1,165 76 2 
179 Wash'ton 1,447 1,596| 2,296); 1,908e0e ae 
117|| Totais..| 103,566! 96, 127, ie 
117)| _ Tot 846 7,842| 106,553 (3 
abt ||_j1944 (Governor)—Gossett, Dem, 105,504; Det- 
118|| "oor (go's. Senator) 8; 
'"s. Senator)—Taylor, Dem., 104,378; — 
123 || Bottolfsen, Rep., 98,918. ee 


“ 190 be ip PAST VOTE OF IDAHO 
| 189 Pres.); Cleveland, Dem., 2; Harrison, Re ng 
_ Totals... 268,187) 56,506) 265,194| 46,362 8,798; Weaver, People’s, 10,520; Bidwell, Proh., 


4942 (Governor)—Arnall, Dem., 62 220; Fore- ; ss 
. i . re ‘mae 1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and Peo: le’s (Populist), % 
fan, Ind., 687; Bowers. Ind.. 170. _ || 23,135; McKinley, Rep., 6,314; PS eee 
1944 (U.S. Senator)—George, Dem., 272,567; 172. : A 3 
Tite-ins, Mrs. L. D. Shivers, 4. 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 29,414; McKinley, Rep., 
27,198: Woolley, Proh., 857. \ 


PAST VOTE OF GEORGIA 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 18,480; Roosevelt, ret, 


B (Pres), Gresley. Dem acer. 4,008.. Grant, || Mai.tba, Swallow, Prof, 01S, Det Sie A 
1876 ‘\ 4 # 3: 1908. (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. 36.162, Taft, Rep 
IN alae Tilden, Dem., 130,088; Hayes, Rep., 92,621; Chafin, Fron... 1.986; Dept, Bock’ 6400. a 
io =e : ‘11912 (Pres.). Wilson, Dem., 3,921; Tait, Rep.) "8 
(Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 102,470; Garfleld.)| °"39 319; Roosevelt, Prog., 29,527; Dens, Soc. 


. 34,086; Weaver. Greenback, 969. a 11960; 8 
(Pres.), Cleveland, Dem.,_ 94,667;. Blaine. |) 1916°(Pres.), Wilson; Dem. 70,054; Hughes, Rep., 
55,368; Hanly, Proh., 1,127; Benson, Soc., 8,066.0 


p.. 48,603; St. John, Pron., 195; Butler, Green-| 
back. 145. 


88 (Pres.). Cleveland, Dem., 100,472; Harrison, . A re 

BS i '50,453; Fisk, Proh., 1,808; Streeter. United Illinois Na ioy 

Babor, 136. : (Presidential vote: 1944 Unofficial, 1940 Official) | 
(Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 129,386; Harrison, aa piea eae 


4 Rep., 48,305; Weaver. People’s, 42,937; Bidwell, 
1] 3 nes oe an, Dem. and People’s (Populist), Counties |, Roos,. Dewey, 
etNat’l (Gold) Dem., 2,809: Me- Dem. | Rop 
07: Levering, Proh., 5,613. ———— 


$1,700; McKinley, Rep., 


Dem. 72,413; Tait, Rep.. 


., 1,059; 82. ; "959 
., 93,076; Taft. Rep., || Carrol 2,843 6,101 
bs, Soc., 1,026. Baca 4 1 eae | 

res.), | Dem., 1 Hughes, Rep.. || Champaign. R § 
G (Eres), Wise prog., 20,853; Benson. S0e..|jCjmhU 8! * 91356] $808 
ee are 31495) 4,515 

; ee cy 

Coles... «03s « 9 , 

Idaho Cook... ¢a)|1,272;756| 919,207/1, 

Crawford...- 4,482 6,057 


scidential vote, 1944 Unofficial, 1940 Official) |i periand. 


: 1940 De Kalb H 
of wie ai] £ 
| Roos., | Wifl ie, m : 
ne tae Dem. pe 18,715 41,990 
~|[ Bdgar Bed] 6901 
2.381; 12,861 ; ' 
* a) a 
10,493} 5,419}| Fayette...-- R F 
026 2,270 5,317 
+9! 11,666 11,373 
3,815 8,926 41,130 
1559 2'180| 2,079 
677 4,265 4,26 
3,834 pat 6,31 
SOL 2,896 3,54 
1,393 388 7,97: 
44) 1369] 2,00 
$1 ,550 2,059 
Ls ath ape 10,130 13333 
7168! 10,389! 


\ } = en Ete or RR Cae EE } 
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Ps 1944 1940 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 405,048; Taft, Rep.. Ri 


593; lt, Prog., 386,478; Debs.- Pe | 
Counties | Roos., | Dewey, | Roos., Willkie, | pears pee toe og. 3 ne Ae, —_ 


Dem. | Rep. | Dem. | Rep. |{1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 250,229; Hughes, Rep., 
6,742 8,887 9,600| 11,980 Boe ei Hanley, Proh., 26,047; Benson, Soc., — 
3'153| 3,457) 3,689) 4,082 ees a 
31496] 7,916] 10,887| . 8,692 ; 
2'910| 3,546] 3,692] 3,958 ; 4 
"b01| 6.450}. 3,864] 7,285 Indiana 
1/509 _3,271| 2,254) 3.827 pi 2. ; ; a 
23,615 39,899 25,676 41,949|| (Presidential vote, 1944 Unofficial, 1940 Official) 
111244| 15,263| 13,716] 15,998 
078] 16'0d0] | 12.897 17.459 phate eh: nf 
6, f ; pee = Nae IS 
ae 368 35,443 24,965 38,242 Counties | Roos., | Dewey, | Ross., | Willkie, 
> shea) a) Ra] eet ben | Ren | De 
Se awrence... , yi 9 a a 
BeOS: Ne 2 5's)s/e 4'819| 10,403} 6,005} 11,228 neg pees 3,804] 5,648] 4,382 5,247 
Livingston. . 6.236| 12,424| 7/722] 13,909 || RAeR 30°351| 41,742] 29,967| 40,430 
i Logan.’ 4.869 7.975). | 6,753] ~. 8,929]| Baruk” mew 7,139 ,68 18 “89 
- Macon....,. 22,700) 19,590} 27,589} 19,998 Lier age 2,065 3,519 2,689 67 
© Macoupin ..| 11,952} 11,541] 14,356) 13,000 Bent On ce 3,201 3,067 ; 3,352 
Been 40,027 28,4 Leos ee 1 GGi es 
Maait<.:| 2034 oRe| 10:366| a8'0e7 
A Rae 60! 724i] 9,01 ‘oda 
407 cas] fae) Late 
58 : : ; 
2'488| 2,836 2,652 
7,.458| 6,401 7,615 
5,487|. 6,038 5,908 
5479; 4,417 6,087 
‘ 7,479|- 5,690 7,671 
; : 17/340| 20,836] _17,616 
* Moultrie 2,853 4,99) , 4,72 
(oe ae 3951 ; f ; 
Gal 20,551] 13,620| 19,73 
c Feorla cbs yee 32,837 ae as pts 
tPerry:. 2... =. 4/68 Aa ; f 
Br Pt att ks 3 oe 5c 2;639 5,557 4, 5,771 
e Pike pos. . 5,8 3,976 3,142 4,381 
PONG vcraieisj~is 5,190 3,879 5,532 
Pulaski. J... 2,311 7,895 8,709 8,326 
t Putnam, .... 13,605} 13,257 15,187 
» Randolph... 6,199 ,213 8,718 07 
Richland ... 2,808 8,297] 4,791 8,931 
Trae iene li] S4l0)\ bass 
Nees el ales} 7,349 ; , 650 
Sangamon... 28,828 ,673 4,883 aeee 
cehovlers |e] See] EH) PG nevaea.) t3ss| Tides) segs] na 
6202| 7,704} 7,250} Huntington 6.128}  8.668| 7,220 11 
3,050] 1,818] _ 3,393 tees 5,981] 7,103 7,557 6,281 
11/938] 53,482] 35,998 2'168| 4,364, 2,751 4.462 
33.569| 8,911] 14,040 55163} 6,233] 6,554 6.478 
nel US ae $26] $e) S88) 3a 
; 5 3 ; ; 921 
x ote Meret 73 bso 10°297 16/038 12,265 Vit 
Warren. .... 3,917 7,076, 4,878 7,790 4,8 9,577 ; 87 
Washington. 2)719 5.438] 3,479] «5,701 1,539| 3,501 2,124 3,731 
Wayne...... 4014| 5,683] 5,56 6,556 "282| 45,677| 71,985| 45,898 
is aaa 4822) |. 5,133] ~ 5, 5,459 13896| 16,543] 13,732] .15,771 
Whiteside 5,55 14:286| 7,356] 15,752 i 12 9,200 ; 10,717 
pee $.. 27'141| 30/365] 29,442] 32,291 4'488]} 21,381] 26,111| 22,382 
Williamson. . 9'974| 12,594 14,645]. 14,433 0.404] 110,271] 121,907] 124,845 
Winnebago..| 27,890] 30,788} 28,061] 30,683 5,254 ; 852 "718 
. Woodford... 3,514 6,237 4,314 6,575 eee at aoe 2,902 
=F ———_ ; ; 2 8,21 
Totals... ./2,077,72511,935,414|2,142,934|2,047,240 a208 pat $117 10°31 
* 4944 (Governor)—Green, Rep., 2,001,668; Court- 4156} 6/115 atts = bhe 
* ney, Dem., 1,938,753. 1,583 3,398 2,116 3,536 
4944 (U. S. Senator)—Lucas, Dem., 2,005,567; 4,207 7,356 5,014 7.443 
Lyons, Rep., 1,845,730. 1,042 1,122 1,186 
(a) Authenticated statement from County Clerk 2,965 4,559 4,003 5,519 
states President Roosevelt's vote should have been 2,602 3,318 3,12h 70 
1,168,141, making State total, 2,149,934. saan aro 4,3 ite, 
PAST VOTE OF ILLINOIS g07e| anol ase meeaeaee 
i872 (Pres.) Greeley, Dem and Lib., 189,938; 5,528 8,561 5,840 8,270 
Grant, Rep., 241,944. 4,370 4,201 4,514 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 258,601; Hayes, Rep., 2,509 3,206 3,021 3,472 
278,232; Cooper, Greenback, 17,233. rere 5,386] 6,020 5,832 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 277,321; Garfield, Bel eee ieee 8,03 
Rep-, 318,037; Weaver, Greenback, 26,358; Dow, 3°01 BER res Se 
ron., a fi 2 7 y 
4884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 312,351; Blaine, aoee ath Bere eee 
| Rep., 337,469; St.\John, Proh., 12,074; Butler, ea7| : 7,216 
_ Gfeenback, 10,776. Prt Rees 667 
' 1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 348,371; Harrison, ‘S YR37 "739 F eater 
ep., 370/475; Fisk,’ Proh., 21,703; Streeter, 44°917| ° 37,856] 45,620| 36,164 
United Labor, 17,134; Crowder, United Labor, 240] 5,85 : pole 
Independent ticket, 150. ~ 27191 2'0 ety AT 1 
: \ 4 , 1,019 2,659 2,285 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 426,281; Harrison, Tippecanoe. 10,229} 15,888] 12,129] 16,148 
Sei aoa Weaver, People’s, 22,207; Bidwell, eee A 3,427 4,296 4173] °° 4,749, 
+ 20,871. One. 5 ai 1,154! : BY R 
1896 (Pres.). Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), || Vanderb’gh.| 34,445 30'886} 381367| 28.4 
"464,523: Palmer,’ Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 6,390; ||Vermillion..| 4.912} 5,632] 6,174)" 5,716 
McKinley, Rep., 607,130; Levering, Proh., 9,818. ||Vigo....... 24'843| 21'492|. -29,308| 23,177 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 503,061: McKinley, Wabash... . 41665 81357 5.431 “8°755 
"| "Rep., 697,985; Woolley, Proh., 17,626; Dens, Soc., |/Warren....| 1,555] 2.870 '927| 21999 
mB,68T.. /r | Warrick....] 4,049) 5,042 019 1456. 


69,225... Washington! 3/940} 4.033) 4.471|- 
1908 (Prées.), Bryan, Dem., 450,810; Taft, Rep,, Wayne.-...| 12'5: , 39 |: 
629,932; Chafin, Proh., 29,364; Debs, Soc,, 34.711, Wells...... rat 1338 16430 
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United States—Election Returns 
Par eal Bes AOEe 1940 ny oes 
' Counties | Roos., | Dewey Roos. Willkie 
} . Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. am 
~....) 3,553) 5,038 4176| _5,189]|Jefferson...... 2.921 

: “s*"| . g'o79| 5.268! 4.404) «5, 100] Johnson... .-; R934 
4 Totals... 770,080| 865,304), 874,063! 899,406]| 1 ROE 6 ca ett 

‘ 1944 (Governor)—Gates, Rep., 849,346; Jackson, |/Lee.......21 2: 

Dem., 802,765; Yeater, Proh., 12,358; Rabe, Sr., || Linn.) ...22:: 112: 
Besoe:, 1,770. 1/894 4 
sy 1944 (U. S. Senator)—Capehart, Rep., 829,489; 2) 562 3.13 
_ Schricker, Dem., 807,766: Holston, Proh., 12,213: || Lyon... 1.980 3°06 
cee romsich, Soc., 1,917. Madison 2.557| 3,74 
a * PAST VOTE OF INDIANA niniaaks 4,644) © 5,123) 5, 
© 1872 (Pres.), Grant, Rep., 186.147; Greeley, Dem. || Marshall, 21: Boel ass] et 

and Lib., "163.632. ; || Mills. .c2css22.{ 2,106] . 3:2 2, 

a pee AR tOr) Hayes, Rep., 208,011; Tilden, Dem., Mitchell...... 2'699 504) 3, 

i 1880 Pres.) , _Garield. Rep.. 232,164; | Hancock, fae 3258 8 3 
“sy m., 552; Weaver, Greenback, 12,986. Mont 5 Ere 2 ins 
> ‘ie (Pres.), Cleveland,’ Dem., 244,300; " Blaine, Montgomery. -|- ert) raga! danas 
> Rep., 238,463; St. John, Proh.y 3,028; Butler. |/OvBrien......- 3,138 4 4,133 

Greenback, 8,293. Osceola... ....- 1,689 "21988 
1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 261,013 Harrison aS BE Ss G 4.102 
Rep., 1; Fisk, Proh., 9,881; U.-La Palo Aito.....| 3,726 4,482 
1892 (Pres.), Gleveland, Dem., 262,740; Harrison, || Plymouth..... 2'970 3831 
ep., 255,615; People’s, 22,208; Proh., 13.0 Pocahontas....| 3,577|) 4118 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), || Polk... . 2] 45,791 51.647 
305.573; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 2.145: |) Pottawatt 11,762 15,221 
McKinley, Rep., 323,754; Levering, Proh., 5,323. || Poweshiek 4,234 4,794 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 309,584: McKinley. |) Ringgold. 1,888 2,374 
_ ~ Rep., 336,063; Proh., 13,718; Debs, Soc., 2,374. Sac. 3,223 3, 
904 (Pres.). Parker, Dem., 274,345; Roosevelt. 18,914 20, 
re Rep.. 368,289; Swallow, Proh., 23,496; Debs § 3, 
<9 Soc.. 11.762 2 3 4,1 
’ 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 338,262; Taft, Rep. ; 
348,993; Chafin, Proh., 18,045: Debs, Soc., 13,476 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 281,890; Taft, Rep. | 
151,267; Roosevelt, Prog., 162,007; Debs, Soc. 
36,931. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 334,063; Hughes, Rep.. 
34 : 


1,005; Roosevelt, Prog., 3,898: Hanly, Proh 
16,368; Benson, Soc., 21,855. 


lowa Re econ mab 2ibe 
e - nneshbiek.... 2 
(Presidential vote, 1944 Unofficial, 1940 Official) |! Woodbury... -.| 20,207 
{ 1940 Worth..-... 2/62 
T9448 Wright........ 4,236 
Roos., | Dewey, Totals..... 497,376 | 547,823! 578,800} 632,370. 
Dem. Rep. 2 4 
= a 1944 (Governor)—Blue, Rep., 560,710; Mitchell 
ae 2,298 3,328 Dem., 435,133. ee 
368 54 1944 (U.S. Senator)—Hickenlooper, Rep., 521, 
2,892 5,020 868; Gillette, Rep., 492,208. La 
4'975| 4,895 PAST VOTE QF IOWA Fs, 
3,094 2,346 1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib.) 7 (179; 
4,619 al Grant, Rep., 131,566; O’Conor, Lab. Ref., 2,221. 
16,593 Sets 1976 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 112,121; Hayes, Re 
ard 7380 171,326; Cooper. Greenback, 9,431. 9 = 
270 4633 1g80 (Pres.),| Hancock, Dem., 105,845; Garfield, 
4277 3/993 ean rt gd Weaver, Greenback, 32,327 Dow, 
’ ? roh., § 3 
are ae 1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., “177,316; : 
3204|  4'840 Rep., 197,088; St. John, Proh., 1,472, 7 
2'923 5.610 1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 179,877; Ha 0 
ett 2888 Rep., sb seed Fisk, Proh., 3,550; Streeter, U. 
+ i Lab.. 9,105. = as 
ets oer) 1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 196,367: Harrison, 
aes = ent 576 ., 219,795; Weaver, People’s, 20,595; Bidwe’ 
oh pee Proh., 6,402. 
1 b40| "31055 1896 (Pres.), Bryan, 
ST a 2266 5.855 223,741; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 
028 11483 McKinley, Rep. 289,293; Levering, Proh., 
Bea es.$)* oon "942 1900 (Pres.), aaa Dem., 209,265; Mc 
e316 F413 Rep., 307.808; Woolley, Proh.,| 9,502; Debs. 
2'756| 2,459 2,742. : d 
7 1904 (Pres.), Parker. Dem., 149,141; Roosevelt, 
3908 2,706 Rep. 307,907; Swallow. Proh., 11,601; Debs, Soc,. 
, » 14,8477. Tete: 
7,589) 3433 5||1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 200,771; Taft, 
2, AS 13502 "975,210; Chafin, Proh., 9,837; Debs, Soc,, 
12,867 Per 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 185,325; Taft, 
7a 38. 119,805; Roosevelt, Prog., 161,809; Debs, | 
kee 4, ht 51248 16.967; Chafin, Proh., 8,404, t 
3, 3750 | 1916 (Pres.). Wilson, Dem., 221,099; Hughes 
28? 3113 280,439; Hany. Prop., 3,371; Benson, Soc.,. 
Hal bau Kansas mn 
2,457 4.042 (Presidential vote: 1944 Unofficial, 1940 Offic! 
4, j 1940, °—~C~* 
2)878| | 3,102 : ites _|__—_——————— _; 
"975| 5,059 
204) 5,062 
2:741| 5,208 
3:13 "961 
2'769 2,525 whaaces 
or 3959 
i . vile bi 
537 4.311 DET. s+ e- 1,49 5527 
6,989 5427 Sec ak ate ae 
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1944 1940 
Counties Roos., | Dewey, | Roos., | Wi'kie, 
Dem: Rep. Dem. Rep. 
~ Bourbon 3,616] 4,673} 4,882) 5,686 
1807| 4,915] 2,614) 5,962 
6,047| 6,883 7,595| 7,560 
964 1,494 1,320 1,852 
1,099] — 2,281 1,670} 2,867 
4358 5,507 6,636 6,527 
716|° 1,606 970 1,749 
735 941 1,073 1,062 
1,383] ~ 4,074; 2,059} 4,670 
2'379| 3,962 3,312 5,226 
5; 1,641 3/437| 2,256 4,135 
., Comanche... 633 1,041 876 1,308 
“\-Cowley...-. : 6,466 8/308 8,086 9,632 
Crawford... . 8,192 8,857| ° 10,911 10,029 
1,151 1,746 1,533 00! 
3151 "175| 8,937 6,865 
11238] 3/212] 1,978) 4,173 
3,877 8,195 3,668 ;008 
868 1,655 1,214 1,861 
941 2,257 1,477 2,763 
2,205| 31358] 3,289] 3,598 
1'673| 2,270) 2,223) 2,639 
ee 
2,869] 5,342) 4 2; , 
417 1,113 657 7326 
809 1,636 1,120 ,774 
281 563 382 ik 
768 1,054 960 1,037 
G Sar 213 371 262 489 
eon be 2,173 3,922 3,145 4,872 
eres |. ¥ 468 788 562 78 
Barper ae 1,572 2,835 2,472 3,185 
‘se a 3'269| 5,303} 4,078] 5,487 
ql tet By Ae 342 518 418 600 
j eae a 694 971 685 1,087 
He Sea 1,562} 3,661/ 2,388] 4,273 
ac pe 1/571 37474| 2,201] 4,303 
Be eOnet 1;197| 3,728 1,691 4,512 
Co 5768] 11,925] 5,749} 10,239 
ee ee 36 60 512) S711 
ee pomany +! 1,730| | 2,900; 2,519) 3.049 
BO Tranetio. co: 598 1,457 83 1,567 
Betts en oe 5,374| 7.441 6,803] 8,143 
*  Teavenw'th 384 771 554 877 
\  Fincoln 4,890 7,264 6,010 8,382 
ori, ; 906) 2,398 1,300} 2,811 
ei eogan 1,437| 3,160] 2,056), 4,026 
Sees 405| 1,096] 576, ‘1,189 
Be actos 4,895] 6,088} 6,118], 6,845 
Marshair 1,845}  5,086| . 2,710) 5,740 
Mecherson 2'654) «6,131 31538] 7,223 
Mead 3/195}. 5,821 4,227 6,699 
Meniacc:| 9] xidel ght) ah 
Mitchell, .; . 4 3'049| 3,639 
9,955| 13,652 
1,978 229 
493 634 
2,675| 5,153 
,38 6,509 
1,221 1,806 
1,359] 3,372 
,172| 4,962 
1,487} 3,408 
2061 2,796 
2201 2)314 
1,549] 3,640 
27219 5,014 
2)851 2904 
1,222 1,719 
10,510] 12,321 
"487| 4,49 
316241 4,755 
3,270] 7,331 
1,645| 2,567 
558} 2,366 
2,572 3,679 
6,479] 7,909 
71 981 
34,068} 31,864 
‘46 ‘47 
19,226 23,528 
896 1469 
1,386 1,550 
838] 3,580, 
896| 2,492) 2,761 
395 301 373 
403 669 846 
Py) SUNK. 5). +s 6,287 5,954) 6,541 
~  Thomas..... 1,093 1,613 1.409 1,702 
PDrego.. 4. 870 11443 1,131 1,545 
Wabaunseei. . 863]  2'802/ 1,211] 3,456 
Wallace... .. 291 713 358 ‘748 
Washington. . 1,449} 4,888 2,051 5,752 
Wichita... .. 325 ‘602 431 631 
i NUL ORE IN 1,879} 4,101 2,846 5,244 
| Woodson. . .: 988] | 2,277 1,392 2,619 
Wyandotte.:.| 32,846] 26,972) 38,153) 28,004 
Absent Vote. . 0: 4,566 
Totals....! 285,275! 439,337! 364,725! 489,169 


. 


| 


1944 (Governor)—Schoeppel, Rep., 463,110; Slat a 


Dem., 231,410; White, Preh,,.. 7794; ‘Tampl 
Soc., 2,283, : 
1944 (U. S. Senator)—Reed, Rep., 387,090;. Hill, 
Dem Billings, 


, 272,053; Dubbs, Proh., 7,674; 
Soc., 2,374, ; 


PAST VOTE OF KANSAS 

1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 32,970; Grant, 
Rep., 67,048; O’Conor, Lab. Ref., 156. 

1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 37,902; Hayes, Rep., 
78,354; Cooper, Greenback, 17,770. * 

1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 59,801; Garfield, Rep., 
121,549; Weaver, Greenback, 19,851. 

1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 90,132; Blajne, Rep., 
154,406; St. John, Proh., 4,495; Butler, Green- 
back, 16,341. 

1888 (Pres,), Cleveland, Dem., 
Rep., 182,90: 
Labor, 31,788. 

1892 (Pres.), Harrison, Rep:, 157,241; Weaver, 
People’s, 163,111; Bidwell, Proh., 4,553. The 
Democrats fused with the People’s Party. 

1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., and People’s (Populist), 
172,915: Palmer, Nat’] (Gold) Dem., 1,209; 
McKinley, Rep., 159,345; Levering, Proh,, 2,318. 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 162,601; McKinley, Rep.. 
185,955; Woolley, Proh., 3,605; Debs, Soc., 1,605. 

1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 86,174; Roosevelt, Rep., 


102,745; Harrison, 


212,955; Swallow, Proh., 7,306; Debs, Soc., 15,869. ~ 


1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 161,209; Taft, Rep., 
197,216; Chafin, Proh., 5,033; Debs, Soc., 12,420. 


it (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 143,663; Taft, Rep. » 


4,845; Roosevelt, Debs, Soc., 
26,779. 


1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 314,588; Hughes, Rep., 
277,658; 


Prog., 120,210; 


24,685 
Kentucky 
(Presidential vote, 1944 Unofficial, 1940 Official) 
1944 1940 
Counties| Roos., | Dewey, | Roos., | Willkie, 
Dem. Rep. Dem Rep. 

Adair...... 2,411 3,414 2,711 3,674 
Adlent) 8 1,742 3,120 2,036 3,232 
Anderson... 2,148 
Ballard... +845 637 
Barren. 4,439 
Bath. 2,184 
Bell. . 4,616 
Boone. 2,451 
Bourbon 3,828 

oyd. 126 
Boyle. 3,491 
Bracken 1,915 
Breathitt. 2,923 
Breckinr'ge 2,889 
Bullitt..... 2,092 
Butler..... 1,15 
Caldwell. . 2,441 
Calloway... 88 
Campbell... 12,959 
Carlisle.... 06: 
Carroll,.... 2,662 
Carter. .... 2,725 
Casey. sass 1,520 
Christian. 6,260 
Clark toss £3,608 
Glagv. « Sens ,185 
Clinton.... 564 
Crittenden . 1,444 
Cumbe 717 
Daviess 8,143 
Edmonson. 1,016 
Elliott. 1,721 
Estill. ,000 
Fayette 13,567 

le 61 
Floyd...... 7,729 
Franklin. . 6,356 
Fulton... 2,972 
Gallatin. 1,360 

3arrard »764 

Tant..., 2,413) ' 
Graves..... 8,057 
Grayson,.., 2,436 
Green...... 1,809 
Greenup... 3,821 
Hancock... 1,127 
Hardin... , 4,436 
Aarlan..... 7,999 
Aarrison... 3,706 

ANG... osthie 3,128 
Henderson.. 5,887 
Henry..... 3,549 
Hickman, ., ,005 
Hopkins... 7,350 
Jackson... 328 
Jefferson...| 80,236 
Jessamine, , 2.387 


4; Fisk, Proh., 6,779; Streeter, United — 


Bact tng hs 


Hanly, Proh., 12,882; Benson, Soc., - 
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Dewey | Roos. | Walle snc 
Me as raed 1944 
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SH ot 


294 
250 
039 
823 
950 
728 
90 
37 


R091 ate 
on 


Wolfe. °<-. 
a Voodford. - 


a * 
Totals... 


(1943 (Governor)—Willis, Rep., 279,144; Donald- 
son, Dem., 270,525; Johnson, Proh., 3,239. Winn 
1944 (U. S. Senator)—Barkley, Dem.» 464,917; 
- Park, Rep., 378,552. 
8) "si 1944 (Governor)—Davis, Dem., unopposed. — ie 
' 1944 (U. S. Senator)—Overton, Dem., unopposed 
write-in opponent received 26 votes. | cy es 


13 4 
m. PAST VOTE OF LOUISIANA 


ack, 1, 1876 pres.) Tilden, Dem., 70,508; Hayes, 
75,135. The figures are those, of the Re 


Board. The figures on the face of the rebut z 4 


i em., 9 said to have been: Tilden, 82,326; Hayes, 
‘Rep., 118 ; 691. ‘|l1ag0 (Pres.), Hapcock, Dem., 65,067; Gi 
ay Rep., 38,637; Weaver, Greenback, 439. 
ae Cleveland, Dem., 62,540; 

Cleveland, Dem., 85,032; 
“! Rep., 30 ; 7 5 e 
Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 87,662; » 


Rep., 218,171; Levering, Proh., 4,781.||_ ReP-: 27,903. 2 tia: 
= Bags i 1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s Populist). 

Biyan, Dem., 232,899; McKinley, || °"7, j75- PR cr Tes 

3 es Y 


5 : i; umner, Nat’l. (Gold) Dem.,,: 
1; Woolley, Proh.,,2,814; Debs, 809-|/ Kinley, Rep.,_ 22.031. es re 
Dem., 217,170; ‘Roosevelt 1900 Press Bryan, Dem., 53,671; McKinley, 
Me hs ep., 14,233. vey ees 
Proh., 6,909; Debs. S0°- |l1aq¢ (Pres.)., Darker. DGts: 47,708; Roosevelt 
af tt, R ep., 5,205; Debs, Soc., 999- ke ae 
Bryan, Dem., 244,092; Taft, Rep. |\1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 63,568; ‘Taft, a 
, Proh., 5,887; Debs, Soc., 4,060 ||" g,958; Debs, Soc., 2,538. ‘ ' F 
; ‘a. Dem., 219,584; Taft, Rep. ||1912 (Pres.), Wilson. Dem., 60,971; Taft, 
Rooseve 102,766. { 3,834; Roosevelt, Pro., 9,323; Debs, bss 
, Wilson, Dem., 269,990; Hughes, Rep. |/1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 79,875; Hughes, 3 
, Proh., 3,036; Benson, Soc., 4,734. 6,466; Roosevelt, Prog., 6,349; Benson, Soc. 


ae 


i 
{ 


ae 


4 


y 


: 1910 (Pres.), 
1916’ (Pres.), Wilson 


* 
Re 


T 


730 


Dy rode 


65,435; Woolley, Proh.,.2,585: Debs, Soc., 


) “4903" (Pres.), Par! ‘er, Dem., iy 648; Roosevelt, Rep.. 


64,438: Swallow, Proh., 1,510; Debs. Soc., 2,103. 


1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 35,403; Taft, Rep.. 
66,987; Chafin, Proh., 1,487: Debs. Soc., 1,758. 
Wilson, Dem., 51,113; Taft, Rep.., 


as 
6,545; Rodsevelt, Prog., 48,495: Debs. Soc., 2,541 
Dem., 64,127; Hughes. Rep.. 


693506; Hanly, Proh., 597} Benson, Soc., 3,177. 


; Maryland 
, Riesoedentisl note, 1944, 1940 Official) 

y, 1944 1940 
 Gounties | Roos., | Dewey, | Roos.,\) Willkie, 
f : Dem. Rep. Dem. |} Rep. 

Allegany. . 15, 5,345 15,589 18,456 14,804 
AG ‘Arundel. 10,269 10,860 13,116 9,204 
Baltim’e Co,}, 26,275 14,047 30,360 26,652 

Balto. City.| 163,49. 112,817| 199,715) 112,364 

Caivert .. 1,60 2,215 2,149 ,067 
Caroline 2,560 3,07 3,284 3,087 
#Carrol . oss. 483 8,999 5,833 8,300 
(oxy sieges eee 4,662 3,680 5,360 3,878 
h Charles .... 1,875 2,755 2,692 2,716 
y 4,764) 4,541 6,08 3,953 
8,528 11,367 11,255 10,485 

1,961 16 2,805 4,387 

4,839 6,751 5,50 6,501 

3,140 3,344 3,957| . 3,082 

2,454 2,352 3,014 2,639 

£ ‘ Montgom' y. 15,324] ,20,400 15,177 13,831 
_Pr. George's 14,006 13,750 6,592 9,523 
one Anne's 3,027 2,119 ,581 2,508 

St. Mary’s. 1,89 2,673 2,86 2,301 
Somerset ,12 3,790 4,35: 3,954 
Talbot. . 2,768 3,712 3,6 4,368 
Washingt'n.| 11,365} 12)227] 14,125} 11,054! 

icomico . 5,674 5,040 19 4,741 

orcester. ., 2,613 3,018 3,388 135 

pote te. 316,138! 293,281| 384,546) 269,534 
» 1949" Rehan. 0° Conor, Dem., 198,488; Mc- 
Serra Rep., 179,204. 

U..5. Senator)—Tydings, Dem., 344,896; 
~ Randall, Jr., Rep., 213.8 ; 
* PAST VOTE ne ee 
1872. pare), Greeley, Dem, and Lib., 67, 687; 
, Rep., 66,760, be: 
188 “(bes di ‘Tilden, De! 91,780; Hayes, Rep., 
"1880" NBS.) \ Hancock, Dem., 93, a Garfield, 

Rep 515; Weaver, Greenback, 

- 1884 (bres, ), Cleveland, Dem., a6. 932: Blaine, 
_ Rep., ha chy John, Proh., 2, 794; Butler, 
Greenback 4 

it (Pres, 2: Cleveland, Dem., 106,168; Harrison, 

Fisk, Proh,, 


767. 
1892 Pipe ‘Cleveland, Dem,, 113,866; Hatriscn, 


, * 


United ‘States—Election Rétuene 
M Rep., 92,736; Weaver, "People’s, 196; Bidwell, 
aine 2 Proh., 5,877. 4 
(Presidential vote, 1944 Unofficial; 1940 Official) 1896 (BECS.) Bryan, Dom ha eae (Populist). 
746; Palmer aw w 9s Ay, 4 
‘1944 1940 M ekinte Rep., 136,978; FS AC) Proh., 6,058. 
7 Willkie, 1900. (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 122,237; McKinley, 
Gounties\:,| Roos.» ). Bewey Ree Reps Rep., 136,185; Woolley, Proh., 4.574; Debs, Soc., 
; m. FE - 3 
rat cn 4|\1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 109,446; oa 
Andtoscog’n:| 18,801] 10.850) 18.373) 10.388 ie 09,497; Swallow, Proh., 3,034; Debs, Soc 
Cumberiand,| 26;803| 29,309| 26,911| 29.795|| 1993"*lbres.), Bryan, Dem., 115,008; Taft, Rep., 
eae 627| 4,095) 3,224) 4.528) ""116,513; Chafin, Proh., 3,302; Debs. Soe., 2,323. 
Kensebocs<:| 14003] 14.998) 1pREL) 1487/82 oe Ecceelt Brag 5,15 Debs, Soe 008 
ade 3013 ieee Bae ao 19i6 6 (Pres. y, Wilson, Dem. 1 es) 1300: ere fi » Rep. 
vari ey : / "505 "656|| 117847; Hanly, Proh., 2, enson, Soc . 
xford,.... i}. 6,263 7,89 7,502} 8,656 Tg , 
Penobscot...| 13,097; 16,660) 14,757| 18,674 
Sincaroentis. , 2/930 3 B17 3,499 3,806 Massachusetts 
89 eee i 3315 7'095| 6,534| 7,526 (Presidential vote: 1944, 1940 Official) 
Waldo..:... 2,26: 429] 3,214 o310 $544 i956 
Washingt’n. . 3 606 5241| 8,048} 6 1293 
York. ....+. 1,260] “ 18,078| 22,276] 16,5 counties (Roce: Dewey! | Recdaaaaana 
Totals...| 139,675] 154,431| 156,478! 163,951 Dem. | Rep. | Dem. |. Rep. 
1944 (Goygrnor)—idret, Rep., 130,08); Julien, Barnstable. . 3938 11,543 aorsh 12,659 
Pda ues 4 Senator)—White, Jr., Rep., 111,520; || Bristol..... 90,529] 60,880] 97,571] - 60,14 
Redman, Dem., 55,754 A Dukes...... 86 1,3 1,014 1,64 
Hees Bssex...... 118,228] 111/958] 125,998] 116,134 
'y PAST VOTE OF MAINE Franklin 9°40 "252| | 91472 137 
1884 (Pres. hy. Cleveland, i ae er gc: Blaine, pcbden:. ats olde 63,408 eet ya 
3 aSt. John, TO. iam pshire, . ’ . , A 
' ‘aaa (Pres. ds. ‘havelava’ Dem., 3 Di: Harrison, Ne : 210,254 236, Bd mercer tS 242. 
- Rep., 73,656; Fisk, Proh., 2, 691. antucket. . a 
1892 Fibres), Cleveland, Dem., 48, 024; Harrison, 69,606 97,490 67,654] 97,525 
Rep., 62,878; Weaver, People’s, 2,04 5. 32,290 47,24 34,481 48,617 
1896 Shae, ), Bryan, Dem. and People’ s Copa: 234,475| 139,295| 243,233] 138,575 
,587; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) pes iy 1,867;, Me- Worcester...| 123, 440 98,414| 132,541) 100,468 
461; L TO 2 
i ae Dem. ov gat; McKinley, _ Totals. . .|1,035, 296 921,360|1,076,522| 939,700 


1944 (Governot)—Tobin, Dem., 1,048, Be Cahill, 
Re 897,7 
1944 (U. ag ener neta Rep., ' ,228,- 
754; ee Dem., ,0 
AST VOTE OF MARKACH OSE 
1872 (Pres. .), Grant, Rep., 133,472; Greeley, Dem. 


and a , f 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 108,777; Hayes, Rep., 
111,960; Garfield, 
548 


50,063. 
1880 (Pres. ys Hancock, Dem., 


Rep., 05; Weaver, Greenback . : 
1884 (Pres.) Cleveland, Dem., 122, 481: Blaine, 
Rep., 146,724; St. John, Proh., 19,026; Butler, 
Greenback, 24,433. 

1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 151,905; Harrison, 
Rep., 183,8 ; Fisk, Pro ,701. 


1892 (Pres, by Cleveland, Dein. 
2,927; Weaver, People’ 

7,539. 

1896 (Pres. ), Bryan, 
121,385; Palmer, 


S, 3,348; Bidwell, 


m. and hee 's (Popu ist), 
at’l_ (Gold) Dem., 11,809; 
McKinley, Rep., 278, me + eee Proh. 3,060. 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, 57,016; McKinley, 
Rep. , 239,147; Woolley, 7 Prt 6,208; Debs, Soc., 


,716 
1904 (Pres.). Parker, Dem., 165,722; basis he 
aeen sols ,822; Swallow, Proh., 4,286; Debs. Soc. 


1 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 
265,966; Chafin, Proh., 4,379; 
pore ‘(Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 
Ee Roosevelt, Prog., 


1918" (pres.), Wilson, Dem., 247,885; ean Re 
268,784; Hanly, Proh., 2,993; Benson, Soc., 11,058: 


we 543; Taft, -Rep., 


Michigan °. 


(Presidential vote, 1944 Unofficial, 1940 Official) | | 


1944 1940 
Counties | Roos., | Dewey | Roos., | Willkie, 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep, 
Alcona, 704 1,516 8 1,648 
Alger... g«« 2,519 1,504 2,984 1,629 - 
Allegan 4,480] 12,327| ° ~ 5,385 tartar 
Alpena 2,855 4,451 3,597 4,822 
tr 1,206 2,624) —~T,49 3,027 
Arenac 1,289 1,978 1,499 2,293 
Baraga, 1,871 1,825 152), 2,512 
Barryiy s/s). ,008 6,959 3,091 6,872 
Bayeesisees 15,848} 15,645} -14,902} 14,618 
Benzie..... ,0 2,026 1,429] . 2,320 
Berrien 15,868] 24,816] 16,961} 22,778 
Braneh 3,4 7,155 Pits 406 
Calhoun 16,18: 20,302] 18,682) 21,633 
Gana... 2. 3,4 6,574 4,¢ 6,868 
Charlevoix . 1,277 2,175 2,163 3,522 
Cheboygan, 1,905} | 3, 2,856) 93, 
\Chippewa. . 41 5,330! -5,473!_.< « B85) 
ROS? 5 


176, 858; Harrison, . 


2 ay gee i 
. — 


a em tna 


t 
+ 


Fister 


a IE LR EES tere I 
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1944 1940 1908 
(Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 195,771; Tait, Re 
en a L, * why ,. Reps, 
Counties | Roos., | Dewey, | Roos., |Willkie, 335,580; Chafin, Proh., 16,974; Debs, Soc., 11,586. 
Dem Rep. Dem ep. 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 150,751; Taft, Rep. 
— a 152,244, Roosevelt, Prog., 214,584; Debs, Soo., 
hake Rooateeats L078 aoe. i,277 3.004|| 25:241- ‘ i 
on 52 A 2,745 8°311||1916 (Pres.), Wilson, D ‘ 
Craw? = ree af} S.), W , Dem., 285,151; Hughes, Rep., 
pa 7320] 5.286 s.s02| 6 Brag yet San, fron. Se eee 16,120. 
Dickinson 6.713 4,972 7,582] 6,188 Mi 
eaton R 8,897 5,645 9,864! = t 
Emmet..... 2,210 3,537 2,831 4,216} innesota 
Genesee... . 51.798] 40,873] 50,300) 38,495) (Presidential vote: 1944, 1940 Official) 
Gladwin 985 2.457 1,294 2,741 ~ 
Gogebic. « 7,935 5,281 9,104 6,431 1944 1940 
a. Tr 2,457 5,638 3,095 5.620 eGR Te EE i — 
Gratiot. .... 3,261 7,874 3,825 8'661|| Counties Roos Dewey | Roos., ;Willkie, 
Hillsdale 3.148 9,357 3,538 9,398 Dem Rep. Dem. | Rep. 
10, 7 "8 — — 4 
coment 3990 o278 exty 11 OSH || Aitkin. .....| 2,743 2,720) 3,610) 3,744 
23.963| 34,697] 24,375 32, 565|| sbOka- «+ -s- 5,431 3,958 5,501 "302 
41439 9°332 5/399 9/439|| Becker... + - 4889] 3,803 6,432 4,292 
1127 2°340 1303 3 so4|| Beltrami... - 5,490 2,705 7,036 3,511 
#515) 3:931| 4.808], 4,766 Benton. ..-- 2'258| 23988] 2,742; 3,401 
2°520 6.446 9'828 7019 Big Stone... 2,120 1,608 2,517 {925 
13'842| .22'981| 15,176] 24,558 Blue Earth..| 5,098| 9,428 88 91642 
17'641| 27.138] 17,733 2'842|. 7,018] 3,678 1533 
"409 “992 "718 6,153 2,653 7,159 3,400 
43,577 53,695 48,196 1,565 5,823 1,753 6,528 
"965 "366 ‘O67 3,377 3,135 4,392 4,089 
794 1.135 1,070 3,264 2,967 3,969 3,307 
2.993 7764 3°299 2,376 3,020 2,746 3,569 
"944 2'062 1/223 5,230 4,392 ,295 4,45) 
6,700 16412 7°132 2,658 1,125 3,289 1,35: 
gss4| 7,411] 3,254 5 68 a 
ates Fes 790| { 1,195 1,069 B5o4 
1,482 2\287 2,075 4 2330 
ante] hua) Sl “E a 
11.699] 8.157) 12,854) 9,034 tetie fars hae ong 
Fe 3,137 4,446 3,836 4.874\| ciimore.... Bese 
1,707 4,217 2,153 4,759|| 65 ig 3s 6,683 
4,717 4,874 5,727 5,409 9095 
3.561] 6,837} 3,834) 6,269 91443 
684 1,520 1,037 IST, a pene Sa 1297960 
wees 10,268| 13,475} 10,368 13,517 4°35 
092 7,574 4,119 7,633 2544 
Mintminey--| 19 37 167389 19,389 ra 2,617 
Aeaekeron 2 973 : 35 *O57|| santl.--- ++. B 
awases.. Tei] 5.223 2,693] 5.418 poh 
"967| . 53)498| 47,022 AQIOBZII tenting. 2.2 2)311 
»716 3,532 2,379 3,711 4,263 
‘005 2/338 1,278 2,447 1.279 
‘611 2,433 3,103 3'880!\eooehiching 2'095 ~ 
,338 3,787 1,555 4,217 3.789 
332 615 409 66) $33 
g1l 1,308 1,119 1,353)\>ke 0 Was. 850 
,492| 17,062 91152] 15,462 5,543 
2,090 '208| 2,595] 2992||Cincolp. - 31390 
20,337 ar3e4| 22 739) Mega |LYOR. +++: ava 
O57| 9,264| 2,195| 10,289 rae 009 
1'747| - 11682| 2,320) 2.008 9441 
5,293} 11,651 5,727 O095\tnaartins one 6.409 
11,639 19,021 12,259 18,635||\jeeker...-- 5,026 
4,230 9,783. 5,04 10,025 3°459 
2,936 9,776 3,257| 10,14! 5,734 
5,002 10,951 5,625 11,571\|ntower....-- 7,169 
15,221] 24,655 11302| _21.664||Murray..-.-- 3,044 
550.111| 315,395] 451,003 275,974 v674 
2,50! 4,12 2,94 4,324 5.104 
Totals .. .'1,103,755 1,082,646|1,032,994 1,039,917 12.098 
1944 (Governor)—Kelly, Rep.. 1,123,931; Fry. 1.897 
pe 6. 27. eee (PLAC... coer ee - 
4942 (U. S. Senator)—Ferguson, Rep:, 589,652; 3,423 
Brown, Cem., 561,595; _ Smith, Rep. (sticker). 200 
32,173; Lowell, Proh., 6,526. 2°805 
PAST VOTE OF MICHIGAN \ 87,093 
1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 17,020; 6,105 
cao Rep., 136,199; O’Conor. Lab. Ref., 2,873; 6.196 
Black, Proh., 1,271. 8,143 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 141,095; Hayes, Rep., 4 2944 
166,534; Cooper, Greenback. 9,060; Smith, Proh. oh 332 
Be ar : r 
0 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 131,301; Garfield, 4241 
i. 185,190; Weaver, Greenback. 34,895; Dow. 2450 
oh,, 942. A 
ieee (Bres.)« Cleveland, Dem. 149,835; Blaine. ||&. le 1B'027 
Rep., :192,669: St. John, Proh., 18,403; Butler, 5.517 
Greenback, ¢7ejand, Dem.. 213.469: Harrison ae 
es.), eveland, ” ’ ; . ; 
Mee. 236,387: Fisk. Proh., 20,945: Streeter. Swift 6,302 
Labor, 4,555. , 
aay Gieyeland, Dem., 202,296, Harrison. ex B56 
Rep., 922.708; Weaver. People’s. 19,931; Bidwell, 2 "585 
Proh., 20 ; ; is , 4,51 
_(Pres.) B Dem. and People’s (Populist), 6,710. 
1898 268: Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem.,, 6,968; sags 
asitinley, Rep., 293,582; Levering. Proh., 6.846. aaa 
~;900 (Pres.). en. Dem., 211,685: McKinley . 91599 
~~ Rep., 316,269; Woolley, Proh., 11,859: Debs 8. 297 
3 2,826. - : i 
we 3.), Parker, Dem.. 135,392; Roosevelt. eS | SS eee 
1008 Oo 364,957; Swallow, Proh.. 13,441; Debs, Soc.. Potals...| 589,864| 527,416 644,196| 596,274 
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1944 (Governor) —Thye, Rep. oh, 185; Alen 1944 i 
Dem.-F.-L., 5 ¥ Yor: . Gov't, 7, E 
1942 (U. 8. Senator)—Ball. Rep., 356,297; Benson, Countics (ypocs 7) De weys 
Farm-Labor, 213,965; Nelson, Ind. Prog., nomi- Al i. DP, \ 
nated by petition, 109,226; Murphy, Dem., 78,959.||pike ...... 738 56 s| 
PAST VOTE OF MINNESOTA roar ieee fa 7 | 
» Tentiss..... I, 5 8 L 
Meh BO a Dem. and Lib., 35,211; Grant aes b oer iB L152 29 a 
_ 1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 48,587; Hayes, Rep..J|occre 7°! ‘ $ | 
92,955; Cooper, Greenback, 2,389; Smith, Proh. eae sevaee Zine 28 eeu ag 7 
on Ptpres:), Hancock, D 53,315; Garfield Simpson. ...| 2,403 23 | 2,316 40 4 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 53,315; Garfield. : i 5 
sae 93,902; Weaver, Greenback, 3,267; Dow. tReet ape 2,432 31 326 rH 2 
ERB ate : 1 SoRacwoa. fe 2, B46 B 3.071 1 | 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 70,065; Blaine, u Este ¢ ,O71 | 
ot pe 111,685; St. John, Proh., 4,684; Butler.||Tathaiehle..) 2,377 28 |. 2.288 ae i 
—. Greenback, 3,583. Th Rae 405 12 aa Pi E | 
1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 104,385; Harrison, Peat gis 2,439 59 ao ba $| 
Rep., 142,492; Fisk, Proh., 15,311; Streeter, U. omingo 1,366 171 1 a: 
te (bres), NSeaoh <2 jars a4 to fo9 | 108 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 100,920; Harrison, OD. 4s A , ‘ ‘| 
: - Bi Walthall... 1,170 26 1,206 | 40 a 
ieee Weaver, 107,077; Bidwell, Proh., Warren... 018 101 3'048 192 er 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and Peoples’ (Populist), pest 0D. 1,535 36 rata ee | 
130,735; McKinley, Rep., 193,503; Levering, hehe at 1302 16 Maat a S| 
Proh., 4,339; Paimer, Gold Dem., 3,222. i cerapal Fa 1,468 43 ret ¢ | 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. 112,901; McKinley, Wirt iet ce Ay 1c 1379 eB < 
Anta 190,461; soley, Proh., 8,555; Debs, Soc., Mulabusin hs 1525 28 1555 50 | 
1904 (Pres.). | Parker. Dem., 55,187; Roosevelt,||¥8200----+-| 2,200 27 | 2,890 - 45 24 
a ldap eral Proh., 6,352; Debs, Soe..|) rotais....| 158,515 | 3,742] 168,252 |(a) 7,364 4 
Aoee Geeta Bro os Gh bon Howeret The Independent Republicans cast 7,859 votes inl 1944. : 
E9009 > nt Pe Ae . i oR (a) Includes Independent Republican vote, 4,550. ' 
Ae nt woosevelt, ae escer ae yay De Ce Dem., election without | 
27,505." . | 
joie cPres.)\, Wilson, Dem., 179,152; Hughes, Rep..||}942 (U: S. Senator)—Eastland, Dem., 51,355. 


~ 


4 


" 179,544; Roosevelt, Prog., 290; Hanly, Proh.. 
7,793; Benson, Soc., 20,117. \ 


Mississippi 


1872 (Pres.), 


(Presidential vote: 1944, 1940 Official) Rep., 34,854; Weaver, Greenback, 5,797. \ 
1944 1940 aS Bir Cleveland, Dem., 76,510; Blaine, 
eD., B 
unties | Roos., | Dewey,| Roos., | Willkie, 1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 85,467; Harrison, 
Sag! Dem. Reps Dem. | Rep. 1,120; Fisk, Proh., 258 4 
1,431 72 1,869 166 Rep., 1,342; Weaver, People’s, 10,102; . Bidwell, 
,569 88 | 2,93 133 ||, Proh., 995. : 
1,348 25 1,435 64 ||1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem, and People’s (Populist), 
1,990 25 2,049 63 63,793; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 1,071; Me- 
800 16 935 24 Kinley, Rep., 5,123: Levering, Proh., 485. 
2,119 119 2,974 234 ||1900 (Pres.),. Bryan, Dem., 51,706; McKinley, 
2,006 39 1,598 74 p.. 5,75 
1°360 21 1,408 38 ||1904 (Pres.). Parker, Dem., 53,374; Roosevelt, 
1,762 42 | 1,764 59 p., 3,187; Debs, Soc., 393. 
1,066 46 ,212 66 ||1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 60,287; Taft, Rep., 
667 12 73 63; Debs Soc., 978. 2 
1,605 38 1,711 + 5 > 
95 48 1,232 Ri 
2,234 40 f 
+320 22 2,335 
1,615 18 41 
469 52 1,491 
3,394 61 3,075 
1,137 35 1,376 
,025 18 945 
879 63 926 
1,239 14 1,354 |) 
,536 80 1,550 
5,458 265 577 
9,575 215 9,917 
1,796 20 2,041 
1,103 4 ,06 
206 4 21 
1,287 94 1,627 
49) 92 2,124 
1,610 16 ,713 
681 5 802 
1,305 57 1,289 
4,563 110 51 
1,309 26 1,422 
2,041 26 2,188 
1,043 27 148 
5,653 168 5,936 
456 30 218 
2,736 8 2,802 
3,279 52 3,814 
2,200 23 2,4 
2,380 49 2,332 
1,969 47 2,268 
1,805 28 2,038 
2,415 17 2,083 
1,349 23 1,403 
4 onroe....,| 2,927 81 ,263 
_Monte’m’y..} 1,286 23 1,509 
' Neshoba.... 2,869 60 2,880 
Newton.....| . 2,448 31 2,495 
Noxubee.... 934 36 1,152 
Oktibbeha... 1,821 28 1,951 
| |B] age 
775 82 
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PAST VOTE OF MISSISSIPPI 


Grant, Rep. L75. 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 112,173; Hayes, Rep., 


;, 52,605. . 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 175,750; Garfield, 


Dem. and Lib., 47,288; 


, 82,175 


1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 268,188; Harris e. 

Rep., 226,918; , est a1 213; Bidwell, 

eer ah Weaver, Peoples’, 41,213; Bidwell, 
res.), Bryan, Dem. and Peoples’ 

313,576; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Cn a eee 
to See ey, Rep., 239,333; Levering, Proh. 2,462, 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 296,312; Roosevelt, Rep., 
321.449. Swallow, Proh,, 7,191; Debs, Soc., 13,009. 


Dent....... 
Douglas. 
Duaklin..... 


© 
wh 
bo 


Franklin. ... 825 237 
= S007) 1°163 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 296,312; Ro 3 
2830] 3.689 Rep... 321,449; Swallow, Proh., TL TF pebe, Boe. ae 
reat esi 1908" (Pres.), Bryah, Dem., 346,574; Taft, Rep, 
aors| 3325 347,203; CHafin, Proh., 4,231; Debs. Soc, 150i 
Seei| 80689 i912. (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 330,746; Taft, Reps 
Siri ist 207,821; Roosevelt, Prog., 124,371: Debs, Soc. 
4 2,077% ui + : : 
1852 4°70 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 398,025; Hughes, R Dit se 
5,150 4218 369,339; Hanly, Proh., 3,884; Benson, ighes, Faia x 
5,406) 23,160 Montana 
8.279| 18,249 identi : } 
6,279 ace (Presidential vote: 1944, 1940 Official) wae 
5.951 44 Ata: eS 
2,057| \ 2,59 
4'694| 3,323 
7.951| 6,913 
6.837| 5,279 
1'988| 3, 
$ 2'906| 4,420 
‘s 4953] 6,246 
‘ 4°369| 4.633) 5,298 ||Garter...... 
‘ 3'380| 3,312| 4,063 ||Gascade.. .:-| 
ate 7 4°852| 6,120 
1991} 2094) 2/405 
Hee 1.635| .1,456| 2,078 uae & 
4 zy $'575| 4,560| 9,723 ee 
vas 1.135} 2,259} 1,364 age. 
eats 3 2'903| 3,544): 3,113 
4192) 11944} 41362] 3,073 ||Fergus... 1. 
21542 7.383 9'922|  3,627||\Flathead. ... 
: ‘098, 6,018 
3.527|, 3,205 
2'765| 2,378 
4109|  9.591| 6,318 ||Gold’n Var'y. 
6.985 5 
5,766 
ween 1,444 
we seers 3, 18 
ween nee 2 
4 


PRN 
Many 


RO et te OO 


Wp Oey 
[OO et et TT II QO 
SEoRanwace 


wo 
SD 


AUX, 's no's 
Yello 


Totals... 3 a9 
1944 (Governor)—Ford, Rep., 116,461; Erickson, « 
Dem., 89,224. i ee 
1942 (0. S, Senator) Murray, Dem,, 83,073; 
Rankin, Rep., 82,461; Miller, Proh., 2,711; Helter-"— 
bran, Soc., 1,669. f areas 
PAST VOTE OF MONTANA yh ual 

1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 17,581; H on, 
Rep., 18,851; Weaver, People’s, 7,334;- Bidwell, — 


9. 
McKinley, Rep., 10,494; Bryan, D 
and People’s, 42,537; Levering, Proh., Neopet, 
1900 (Pres.), McKinley, Rep., 25,373; Bryan, Dem., ~ 
37,145; Woolley, Proh., 298; Debs, Soc., 708. 
1904 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Rep., 34,932; Parker, Dem., © 
21,773; Swallow, Proh., 335; Debs, Soc-, 5,676. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 29,326; ‘aft, 
32,333; Chafin, Proh., 827; Debs, Soc. 5,855. — 
1912 (Pres.),. Wilson, Dem.. 27,941; Taft, . 
18,512; Roosevelt, Prog.. 22,456; Debs, 


10,885. | 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson Dem., 101,063; Hughes, ahi 
f Prog., 298; Benson, S00. 3d 


Totals.. 784,478 

1944 (Governor) Donne iy, Dem., 793,05: 
Rep., 762,741. 

4 U. s. Senator)—Donnell, Rep., 778,778; 


9; Brad- 


‘472 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. 
rant, Rep., 119,116; O’Connor, Lab. Rep.,, 2,429. 
S86 CE i n, Dem., 203,077; Hayes, Rep., 


145,029; Cooper, Greenback, 3,498. 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 268,609; Garfield, 
~ ., 153,567; Weaver, Greenback, 35,135. 
1884 (Pres.) Cleveland, Dem., 235,988; Blaine, 
"Rep., 202,929; St. John, Proh., 2,153. 
Sieveland, Dem., 261,943; Harrison. 
8,252; Fisk, Proh., 4,539; Streeter, Uv. 


66,750; Roosevelt, 


. 
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Nebraska ott? 1 (Govener) Griswold, Rep:, 283,271; | 
residential vote, 1944 UnoMicial, 1940 Official) ||" "gas cu. 8 senator) —Wherry Rep., 387,992; 
feat - are May, Dem., 186,207; Ruthven, Ind., 83,763. 
poem | a z PAST VOTE OF NEBRASKA ‘ 
Counties | Roos., | Dewey Roos., | Willkie, ‘ al 
aii eg | em. Rep: mg ee Grant, Rep., 18,329; Greeley, .Dem. | 
- 1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 17,554; Hayes, Rep., 
/ Adams... 4,319} | 6,729] 4,313 6,630 “* 
4 Antelope! 1320 3168 9 2155 "231 Eater Goovens Greenback, 2,320; Smith, Proh. 
Arth 4 37 ee ann 1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 28,523; Garfield, 
361} Rep., 54,979; Weaver, Greenback, 3,950; Dow 
¥ 232 : 338 5 ort S hh Proh., 1,599. : 
5 168: , ’ 1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., - 54, fede Blain 
1,574] 2,792} 2,195] 2,942" Rep 76,912; St. John, Proh., 2,899 win 
833 1,3: 1,057 1,734 
AS aoe ae O75 1'733 1888 “(bres.), Cleveland, Dem., 80,542; Harrison, 
\ 3,578 5764 4,060 6.387 Hepat eee 5; Fisk, Proh., 9,429; Streeter, U. 
2.034 2.986 2,589 3,443 
3 7e4t 3 36e 3346 2'966 are iat ip ae gE Scan peas 24,943; Harrison, 
3°031 7374 3.627 4,704 Hee B Hert eaver, People’s, 83, 134; Bidwell, 
1,724 3,452 . i 1896, (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist 4 
SOE Bey aaa 204) 1987\| 115.999; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem. 2.885: 
11609} 2'482| 1,943] 2,394 Papeete Brvs Bre Waa. er ao 
; ; 2 7 rya m ¢eKin | 
Labi). 3,118 2963/ 3.5761! 121.835; Woolley, Proh., 3,655; Debs, Soo, 823, 
as i 1505 4333] | 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 52,921: Roosevelt, Rep., __ 
76 eee 4238 6.269 138,558; Swallow, Proh "6,323: Debs, Soc., 7,412. Sa 
pe aed 2'422 3°71 40) | 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 131,099;. Taft, Rep., Z 
02 e640 1771 3'784||, 126,997; Chafin, Proh., 5, 179; Debs, Soc., 3,524. 
x096 AAG 2'303 5445 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 109,008: Taft, Re be 
"360 Tees 565 1'156||, 24029; Roosevelt, Prog., 72,614: Debs, Soc., 10,174. 
1.011 1445 1,912 3038 1916 (Pres. Ds Wilson, Dem., 158, 827; Hughes, Rep., 
4'05 e418 4282 7141 117,257; Hanly, Proh., 2; 952: Benson, Soc., 7,141. 
59,406! 487915| 66,840} 53,325 N d 
: 577 1/258 803 441 eVaGe, 
f 1,666 3/208 1.968 ips (Presidential vote: 1944, 1940 Official) 
: 1,998 , ; : 
713 1'783| 1.062] 2,069 1944 | 1940 
1,254, 2" 1,797| 3,316 : = 
3,951 rads 5,096 8'156|| Counties | Roos., | Dewey,| Roos., | Willkie, _ 
310 1,167 ey 1,35L Dem. Rep. Dem. zt Rep. 
| aoa] Gas] Lou Gham) p88) LR) 2G) Eg 
1 9 2) ore : ’ '. ” ; 
1,165 Lise 1,502] 1,5 282 556 33 /, 592 
es] i) A a eas] 788) Ms] as] 
122 2 , 3, ; 
- Go) ices] bees) aaeMets ac 3h] BL ie 
Dy: iwncock.. 367) 740] 2881 1 683||Lander. .. 383} 428]. 475] > | 308 
Bl one 2387/ 4463]. 3io16| —_4’840|| Lincoin 1,295 524 1,601 461 
| Bai 903 147 "403||Lyon.. 2... 708|, . 895 1,067 963 
a ois} 1.382} 2,238] . 1,696||Mineral. 1,344 751 693} 406. 
i 3'004| 4’9a3| -2,7591- 4, 980||Nve-.- -... 943 723| 1,206 729 
royy|  a'ee3| i367]. 2.9ag|| Ormsby... 665 841 "785 748 
iiss eae vert ,9191| Pershing 524 538 696 594 
Tors): qegel Peel) * 2208 Storey. :. 173 163 382 224 
ete et el arts Washoe. 8,384] 024 9,243 8,062 
, 627 higan eae ys te Pine. 2/812 1,554 3,671] | 1,568. 
17'302|  93'b08| 19,31 ROGal srs eas, 083 a | 
ae al eee eae mah ake erneD enti, Dem., 24,505; Tall- = | 
173 466 289 530|| iodd XO" Sl ane a 
111 303 164 414 - Sy Senator) — ee n, Dem., 30,595; 3 
3,068] 6,391| 3,982] 7,383|| gone: Rep.. 21,716 : 
1,291 2,534 1,466 2)886 PAST VOTE OF NEVADA \o at 
1,008 1.939 L471 2.214 rake ae ae aca Rep., 8,413; Greeley, Dem. 4 
"621 3/068 2549 3'817 ere sWPres.), Tilden, Dem., 9,308; Hayes, Re) i 
1,502}  3'509| -1.873/, 3,017||,,40-383: ee 
2,467 4,901 2,927 3.799 1880"(Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 8,619:. Garfield, Rep., | 
1p 1243 1.054 1,413 ie Pia ts oy, Claela oe er 5,578; Blaine, Rep. a 
: i ; 3512 ae reenback # 4 
Hide) Aa) Pg) Sarah ines cleveland, ‘Gem. 6.40; arin, 
Tad 2.2% 1,635 ort 1888 (Bre 2, Cleveland, Dem. 714: Harrison, Rep. 1 
i 2' ; 3)119 eople’s B ). 
B25) 4) 197 4.105 4'833 ee a ) bryan, Dem. sand eR “| 
€ 
3,702 3,058 4 soo}. RAGS 1900 90, (Pres.), Bryan, Dem.. 6,347; McKinley, Rep., 
4013 4,370 Tn eee 1908 (Pres.), i Boer ae / 3,982; Roosevelt, Rep. ! 
,455| 7,989 gees er, 
905 p24 2529 4.117 1908 (Pres.),’ Bryan, Dem., 11,212; Taft, Rep., i 
938 2.414 "566 3161 rote to: Debs, Soc., 2,103. Pr 
1,521 1251 1888 D 1912 '(Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 7,986; : 
; 1,494 Taft, Rep., 3,196; 
393 832 B18] —_1072|| qroosevelt, Prog., 5,620; Debs,’Soc., 3,313.” 
808 1,609 1,081 3074 iS. (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 17,776; Hughes, Rep. 
1542] 3,402) 2 ‘077 3,803 127; Hanly, Prok., 348: Benson, Soc., 3,065. 
Vara] ese] 2089] 3.973 ie New Hampshire ; 
2149 2-700 836 3'993 residential vote: 1944 Unofficial, 1940 Official) 
Webster... 1,003}, 2,382 ree Nuysoraae 1944 1540 
eeler.....| 377 ¥ 
ieee he 04h) bi). 9 $o5) . gaasl| Counts Dewey, | Roos., | Willkie, 
ie | a ae rata Repe | Dem. Rep. io) 
. Totals. 215,500| 304,914! 263,677| 352,201 pelkneh: tpi 6,188]- ~ 5,653). SaIB 
1944—Nebraska overwhelmingl ~||Cheshire. 251) 2,870) 
posed statewide prohibition act. i Aensde ec Pa aa ah ak Seis 6,916). Zal 
bis eeees é 6,209! 10,1001 - 830. 
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1944 1940 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 164.879; McKinley, Ren.. 
- Willkie, 221,754: Woolley. Proh., 7.190; Debs, Soc., 4,611. 
Rep. 1904 (Pres.). Parker. Dem,, 164.367: Roosevelt, 
Seer 245,164; Swallow, Proh.. 6,845; Debs, Soc.. 


| Roos., |Dewey' | Roos., 
‘| Dem, Rep. Dem. 


| 8,748 f 9 : 
42°30) 25°921 : 1908 Seon Bryan, Dem., 182,567; Taft, poe 
265,3 Chafin, Proh., 4,934; Debs, Soc. ? 
1912 Yeres), Wilson, Dem., 170,282; Pett, Rep... |, se 


8,834; Roosevelt, Prog., 145,409: Debs. Soc., 


5,900. 
1918" (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 211,645; Hughes, Rep. a. 
269,352; Hanly, Proh., 3, 187; Benson, So, 10,4 2. : id 


be 109,916] 125,292 
1944 Seine) pale, Rep., 115,799; Pow 
02.232. p. 5,799; Powers, 


Lem., 

hf} 1944 (U. S. Senator)—Tobey, Re 110,549; 

“Betley, Dem., 106,508. ¢ hha 

a PAST VOTE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 

B72 Pres i Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 31,425; Grant, 
ga oP O’Conor, Lab. Ref.. 100: Black. 


Proh 
76 oe Tilden, Dem., 38,510; Hayes, Rep., 


Saat Dem., 40,797: Garfield. 
Weaver, Greenback. 528; Dow, ||© Se 


New Mexico 
(Presidential vote, 1944 Unofficial, 1940 Official) | 
oe ee 


7940 
Willkie... > 
Rep. 


Counties 


Bernalillo. . 


Proh., 180. 
eae Be Bes.) 1 Dem., 39,198; Blaine, Rep.. 
psf John, Proh., 1,571; Butler, Green- 
5. Gevelana, Dem., 43,456; Harrison, fat Sy 


. Fisk, Proh., 1,593; Streeter, United G Sundaiupe. 
Harding.. 


Hidalgo... . 


rbd 
(Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 43,081; Harrison, 
49,058; Weaver, People’s, 293: Bidwell, || bea&-.----- ri 
079 


yan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
ra br ae eae AS Dem., be ne Mc- 


Ween 
Conon 
Wwoour 


bo 


Shirt ‘Devs, Soc., 790. Quay....-- 
oosevelt, Rep. |} Rio Arriba. 
1,090. Roosevelt. - 


ech path ID eek et fh fet emt bem Prt 
Wan 


£38 
Cros 


; De Rs 5 
m., 34, 724: Taft, Rep. 
“ee 794: Debs, Soc.. 1,980 
. 43,781; Hughes, Rep. 
7303: Benson, Soc., 1,318. 


New Jersey Jnion. ... 
_ ersten vote, 1944 Unofficial, 1940 Official) Valencia. -. 
1944 1940 


Willkie. 
Rep. 


Total’ 


Roos., 


Dewey. 


Roos., 
Rep. 


Dem. déerson, Rep., 70 650. 


- —_—_ 1942) (U. 8S. 00 ay staced _Dem., 
Peas 28,972! 25,593 i ; Newell, Rep., 43,704. 
(749) 142,827 : ee PAST VOTE OF NEW/MEXICO 


1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 22,139; Taft, zi 


m..} 2 ; 
.. 2 F 4 17,900; Roosevelt, Prog.. 3.347; Debs, Soc..°2,859,, 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 33,693; Hughes, Re 

31,163; Hanly, Proh., 112; Benson, Soc. 999. 


New York AN, 


(Presidential vote: \foa4, 1940 official) ¥ 
1944 


Albany....- 
Allegany... 
Broome....- 
Cattaraugus) 
Cayuga....- 
Chautauqua, 
Chemung. - 
Chenango: . 


5 


Io fest esl ete) Se ee aero 
987,527| 961,767\1. 016.404| 944,876 


New Jersey voters defeated 2 proposed 


ees of the State gel ahr a Murphy. 
is eS vert ep ke apai wile 


06 604; Butterworth, Si Cortland. . - 
Soc.,” 1,563; Binns, Nat, Proh., 2. 074. Delaware... 
‘gs’ Senator)—Smith, Rep., 939,403: || Dutchess 


., 909,734. 


NEW. 3 


91, eae eae Dem. 
, 103,517; Tilden, Dem., 


‘s i Hancock, Dem., 122,565; Garfield, 

120,555; Weaver, Greenback. 2.617. 

eds Cleveland, Dem., 127,784; Blaine. 

123,433; St. John, Proh., 6,153; Butler. 

jews nd, Dem., ae 508; ae 

‘isk, Proh., 7, 93 

60, Fis. Dem.. aus. 066; Harrison, Browns 

eas ig Bie and People’s (Bopulistys Niagara... 
1 wat (Gold) Dem., 6,378 Oneida..... 
Ce Levering, Proh., 5,6 617. || Onondago. 4 


Hamilton... . 
Herkimer... 
Jefferson... 
Livingston.. 
Madison. - 
Monroe. 
Montgom' v- 


eel SS tle SSE 

940 oe Pres.), Davis, Dem., 950,796; Coolidge, Rep., 
Ee cand eth leal PE acta a 820, 058; La Follette, Prog.; "268.510; La Follette, i 
& 
£ 
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_ Counties Roos., | Dewey, | Roos., | Willkie, ena 198, 783; Johnson, Soc..Lab., 9,928; Foster, — 


ee fies 5 Dem. Rep. Workers, 8, 228. : 
M a Dept Rep a 1928 rer Ds "Hoover, Rep., 2,193,344; Smith, Dem. | 
Ontario.... 8,421 16,859 8,335 18,932||> 2,089,863; Thomas, Soc., 107,332; Reynolds, Soc. 
Pp Orange..\ 5 . 21,465] 39,041 25,297|. 38,913}| Lab., 4, 211; Foster, Com., 10,8 76. x 
. Orleans..., 3,622 9,998 4,087 10,958}; 1932 (Pres. ) Roosevelt, Dem., 2, a 959; Hoover, —. 
Oswego.... 11,510 19,733 12,400 22,688 Rep., 1,937,963; Thomas, Soc. -. 97: Foster, = 
Otsego..... 7,193 15,427 7,090} 16,771 Com., 27,956; Reynolds, Soc. Cab. 19.339. “a 
Putnam.... 3,644 7,010 4,309 7,164/|1936 (Pres.) Roosevelt, Dem., and Amer. Lab., | 
Rensselaer. . 27,562 37,819} 30,259 39,648 3,293,222; Landon, Rep., 2, 180; 670; Thomas, Soc., 
Rockland...| 11,71#| 19,471 eee el agai 86,879; Browder, Com., 35,609. 
St. Law’ce. . 13,896}— 21,919 13,81 , New York City vote for mayor, 1937 and 1941. 
SEL tORD at: a708 eras a at awe and New York City registration by years-at end of 
. penenee cy 9268 8546 3°760 7316 presidential vote on page 749. 
+; > Schuyler... 1,566 4,506 2,029 4,936 ° 
Di Senesa... 3,874] 7,424] 3.933] 8,364 North Carolina 
Suftole Biol a7 Aer 88,650 30'857| 63.712|| (Presidential vote: 1944 Unofficial, 1940 Official) 
Sullivan,... 7,218 11,258 8,538 11,877 SC 194k = 
Cer evr ce |e ee 
ompkins. . , 2, , Counties |-R D Roos Willkie 
Ulster... ... 15,222 26,703 18,333 275186 0" cS OOS., ewey, “9 ’ 
Warren... 6,124] 12/144] 6,598 13,657 Dem. | Rep. | Dem. Rep. 
Washing’n..| 6.466 13,803 G21] _taii96||Alamance...| 9,531 5,094] 11,420] 3.382 
Westehester| 917461|. 174/635] 100,717] 182\883||Alexander. .| 2,255) 2,972) 2,738) at7 
yoming 45248] 10,219 SR) 823 eee ee 56 a1 
Yates...... 1,792| 6,338) _ 1,90 7,084 os 4.975 
Outside aoe 
- Y. C.,./1,130,844)1, Ag ace 1,185,426|1,779,854 08 
Bronx...... i Fi ,0 98,293 543 
Kings...... 472,020) 303956 612, 914] 394,534 1,522 
Wew York..| 350,508] 258,650 408,747 292,480 3'793 
Queens.....| 231,780) 365,365) 259,270} 323,406 1'889 
Richmond. 5 27,855) 42,188 35,130 38,911 2'579 
: ies See | cri sake ES aren il as ae B 
Grester = ees ? 
sa * N.Y. C,. .|1,347,754|1,271,287|1,649,074|1,247,624 17389 - 
Totals... .|2,478,598|2,987,647|2 ,834,500|3,027,478 . See 
1944 (President)—-Outside N. Y._C.: Roosevelt, ae ; 
Amer. Lab., 107,814; Liberal, 23,080. Greater Ake 
N.Y.C.: Roosevelt, Amer. Labor, 388,591; Liberal, 8 
306,155. Total Roosevelt vote, 3,304,238. 1az6 
Guelchert, Indust. Govt., 14,352; Thomas, Soc., 934 
1940 (President)—Outside N. y C.: Roosevelt, eae 
Amer. Lab., 100,409. Greater N. Y. C.: Roosevelt, ls 
reer Lab,, 317,009. Total Roosevelt vote, 3,251;- We 
Thomas, Soc., 48, ,950; Babson, “Proh., 3,250. soe 
x , 1942 (Governor — Dewey, Rep., 2 148, 149: ae 1’380 
E nett, Dem., 1,500,754; Alfange, Amer. Lab., 403,- 2'491 
Ar. 609; Cheney, Soc., 17,662; Amter, Com., 42,040; "316 
\ Qrange, Indus. Goy’t, 2,720. 7,125 
3 K 4 (U. S. Senator)—Outside N. Y. C.: Wagner, 307 
“eS Dem. 1,129,452; Amer. Lab., 93,994; Liberal, 20,5, 4.294 
J au. outran, Rep. er ayer 381. Hass, Ind. Gov’ t "108 
i Petsaleh N. Y. los Wagener, Dem., 1,356,283; “1,089 
Amer, Lab., 389,791; Liberal., 304,744. Curran, 213 | 
’ Rep., 1,226,116. Hass, Ind. Gov't, 11,046. Gun | 
Totel vote: Wagner, 3,294,576. Curran, 2,899,- || Fralifax 770 #4 
497. Hass, 15,244. 361 
e387 
Past’ Vote of New York State 3,712 
‘, 1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem., and Lib., 387,281; RG et vce 1,904 1 4 
Grant, Rep., 440,736; O’Conor, Lab. Ref., 1,454.||Hyde...... 354 2 1,202 309: Wi 
_ 4876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 521,949; Hayes, Rep.,||fredell..... 5 3,820. 
489,207; Cooper, Greenback, 1,987. Jackson. ... 2410 - +5 
- 1880 (Pres. ), Hancock, Dem., 534,511; Garfield,||Johnston. .. 4192-59 i 
Rep., 555,544; Weaver, Greenback, 12,373. Jones. ..3.. \ 232 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 563,154; Blaine, ||L€e. ------ “527 | 
Rep., 562,005; St. John, Proh., -25,006; Butter, greet sees vs 440 
Greenback, 17,004. coln... +. #8,099 
1888 (Pres.); Cleveland, Dem., 635,65; Harrison, oe wrens 2,312 aS 
‘Rep., 650,338; Fisk, Proh., ‘30,231; Streeter, U. ||Madison.... 4,617 | 
ab., 626; Cowdrey, U. Lab., Ind. ticket, 2,268.||Marim..;-- 106 ~ 
. 1892 (Pres. i: Cleveland, Dem., 654,900; Harrison, Meckienb's : 2,2 
Rep., 609, 459; Weaver, People’s, 16,436; Bidwell, Mitchell” 7, 


Proh., 38, 

1896 (Pres. Bites: Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
551,513; Palmer, eae (Gold) Dem., 972: 
McKinley, Rep., 819 aed eae: Proh., 16, 086. 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan 678,425; McKinley, 
Rep., 822,013; Woolley, Aerob. 22,077; Debs, Soc., 


1904" Pres), Parker, Dem., 683,981; Roosevelt, 
Rep., 533; Swallow, Proh.; 20,787; Debs, 


WNOOWAD 
ant 


j0c., 36.883 
i Bo OR Bryan, Dem., 667,468; Taft, Rep., 
CWafin, Proh., 22,667; Debs, Soc., 38,451. 


1912, (prea), Wilson, Dem, 655,475; Taft, Rep. ee 
455,428; Roosevelt, Prog., 390,021; Soc., 63, 381. 
1916 (Pres), bere Peat | ah 425; ‘Hughes, Rep., 
jooseve. rog., anly, 
19, 031; Benson, Soc., 45,044," mat it, 
oS, “(Ptes. Di Mente bi ee Sie Rep., 
atkins r ;. Deks, S 
203, aol, Vonristenseh, oF .-Lab., 18,413. ms 


Rutherford. . 
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rom ese 1946 1944 1940 
Gounties | Roos., Roos.. | Willkie, || C Peay el rawreye 
: ounties Roos., | Dewey, | Roos., , Willke 
Dem Dem Rep. my Dem Rep. Dem. Rep. 
Sampson...| "1,883 3,107| 5,769 || Riebland...,| 3,192| 4,402 3,584] 9,102 
Beenie 721 2,981 250 || Rolette.::.1]  Tie51] > 1,068} 2,820 1,555 
Stoke 2,799 6,32 4,569 || Sargent. .... 114261 = 1,487). 1,894) 1,922 
Swain...) 2212 2'492| 1145 439 ree Pa eae 
Pransyiv'tt 259 3.312, 2,019 ase] 2.853]. 2,078] » 4,887 
yrreil:.., ou 1,140 415 1330] Todi] | 43a) 1888 
ris rs = 31935] 4.161] 3,897] 5,684 
Ae ean one 1,181 1,095|' 1,596] 1,630 
1.54 Hr 2'478| 21370) 2,476] + 2,882 
aoe0 oe 4.746 2469] 5,499] 3,051 
ee ‘ eee 5820]  5,512)° 7,669) - 6.519 
yi e eH 1,557 21529] 878] 3.835 
° 67 a: Petes 3,735] 2,210) 4,579 2.470 
40 7S 584 Waa aie 
246 3 4.077 Total. 100,071| 128,245| 124,0361 154,590 
710 3, 2,516 1944 (Governat) ee Rep., 106,687; Depuy.. 
= eee iz gut em., 59,371; Sturtz, Ind., 38,639. i 
Totals: _.| 439,885! 197,644) 609,015 213.633 1944 (U. S. Senator)—Moses, Dem., 93,788; Nye. 
Ba SS ea a ema Dem.. 303,356; Patton, Rep., 69,237; Stambaugh, Ind., 43,968. ¢ 
ep., 115,308. \ ; : 
1944 (U. S. Senator)—Hoey, Dem., 325,825; PAST VOTE OF NUEIS dirs as 


Perree, Rep., 118,628. 
PAST VOTE OF NORTH CAROLINA 
ae (Free. Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 70,094: Grant. 


p., 94,769. 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem. 125,427; Hayes, Rep.. 
108,417 


1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem.. 124,208; Garfield. 
Rep., 115,874;_ Weaver, Greenback, 1,126. 

1884 (Pres.). Cleveland, Dem., 142.592: Blaine. | 
Rep., 125,068; St. John, Proh., 454. : 

1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem.. 148.336; Harrison, 
Rep., 134,784; Fisk, Proh.. 2,789; Streeter, United 


Labor, 47 
Dem., 133,098; Harrison. 


1892 (Pres.), Cleveland. 
Rep., 100.565; Weaver. People’s, 44.732: Bidwell. 
(Populist) . 


Proh., 2,630. 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s, 
174.488; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem.. 578: McKin- 
ley, Rep., 155,243; Levering, Proh., ; 
1900 (Pres.). Bryan, Dem., 157,752: 
"133.081; Woolley. Proh., ; 
j904 (Pres). Parker, Dem., “ 
82,625; Swallow, Proh.. 361; Debs, 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem.. 136,995; 
114,937; Debs, Soc., 378. z 
4912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 144,507; Taft, Rep. 
29,139; Roosevelt. Prog., 69.130: Debs, Soc., 1,025 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 168,383, Hughes, Rep. 
420,890: Hanly, Proh., 53, Berger, Soc., 509. 


North Dakota 


(Presidential vote,| 1944 Unofficial, 1940 Official) 
1 1940 


Roos., | Willkie, 
Rep. 


\| 1908 


681. 
McKinley. Rep.. | 


‘Tait, Rep. | 


1892 (Pres.). Harrison. Rep.. 17.506; | Weaver. 
People’s, 17,700; Bidwell, Proh., 899. The Demo- 
crats, fused with the People’s Party. 


1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist)! 


| 20,686: McKinley. Rep.. 26,335. 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 20,531, McKinley, Rep.. 
35,898: Woolley. Proh.. 735; Debs, Soc., 520, 

1904 (Pres.), Parker,|Dem., 14.273; Roosevelt, Rep.. 
52,595; Swallow, Proh., 1,140; Debs, Soc., 2,117, 

(Pres.). Bryan, Dem., 32,885; Taft, ‘Rep. 
57.680; Chafin, Proh., 1,553; Debs, Soc., 2,421. 

1912 (Pres.), Wilson, \Dem., 29,555; Taft. Rep. 
23,090; Roosevelt, Prog.. 25.726: Debs, Soc. 6,966 

| 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem.. 55,206; Hughes, Rep.. 

53,471. 


Ohio... 4 
(Presidential vote, 1944 Unofficial, 1940 Official) 
1944 1940 


Counties 


a. 2, 


“738 
| 1944 _ 1940 
Counties Roos., |} Dewey, | Roos., | Willkie, 
l ( Dem.’ Rep. Dem. Rep. 
= » Mahoning. . 69,914 35,183 76,441 37,496 
CX (0) OE 8,77 11,925 10,462 11,817 
Medina 6,003| 10,365 6,72: 10,116 
\ Meigs 3,399 7,042 4,983 7,23) 
Mercer. 4,521 7,694 5,114 7,90. 
* Miami 10,097| 14,221} 11,799) 14,725 
/_ » Monroe. 3,57 617 ,138 534 
Montgomery. 82/338] 63,294) 86,084] 57,866 
Morgan. . 1,66. 30 2,63 .966 
» . Morrow,...:| ° 2,356 5422 3,215 5,457 
/ Muskingum .| 12,730] 17,574| 15,753] 19,395 
FuNoble.! cs... 234 121 ,03 4.922 
4,941 6,920 5,556 6,872 
2,355 4,520]. 3,155 4,949 
| §'055| += 7,349) 6,953). 8,656 
5,347 5,992 6,895 5,974 
3,968 3,117 4,962 3,165 
12,630 12,277 12,687 11,777 
,808} 6,667 5,735| ‘6,511 
3,148 8,101 65 8.946 
15,406 18,065 18,645 17,157 
9.921| 11,422) 12,447) 11,780 
6,12 13,313 7,12 14,054 
17,110 17,472 21,926 19,462 
6,227 15,152 7,464 272 
5,622 7,084 6,105 7,130 
57,268 51,425 59,496 46,384 
90,912 64,690 89,555 63,405 
35.541| 25,975] 34,615) 25.026 
16,130 14,362 19,004 14,675 
2,90 6,908 3,947 7,214 
5,046 8,528 254 8,656 
1,825 2,739 2,404 3,190 
5,948 8,733 6.895 8.722 
5,852 10,786 8,584 13,558 
9,478 13,608 10,748 13,525 
3,417 638 4,065 9,463 
8,085 15,997 9,711 16,998 
3,231 6,144 4,206 6,27. 
Totals .. .|1,570,475|1,585,921 | 1,733,139 1,586,773 
- 1944 (Governor)—Lausche, LDem.,~ 1,595,826; 
‘Stewart, Rep., 1,485,304. 
1944 (U. S. Senator)—Taft, Rep., 1,494,136; 
Pickrel, Dem., 1,470,684. 
PAST VOTE OF OHIO F 
1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 244,321; 


0 Grant, Rep., 2 eid O’Conor, Lab. Ref., 1,163; 
» Black, Proh., 2,1 
_ 1876 (Pres.), hadon, “Dem., 323,182; Hayes, Rep., 
esis ;698; Cooper, Greenback, 3,057; Smith, Proh. 
ef 


5 1,636 
1880 (vtes.), Hancock, Dem., 340,821; Garfield, 
bef clan 375, Be Weaver, Greenback, 6,456; Dow, 
ve TO 
: 1884 ties. y, Cleveland, Dem., 368,280; Blaine, 
‘7 ee ee te John, Proh., 11,069; Butler, 


| Rep., 
United Meo, 3, 496 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 404, 115: Harrison, 
Rep., 405, 187; Weaver, People’ Ss, 14, 852; Bidwell, 
aw Proh., 26,01 12. 
1896 (Pies.) Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
477,497; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 1,858; 
_. McKinley, Rep., 525,991; Levering, Proh., 7,784. 
_ 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 474,882; McKinley, Rep. FR 
_ 6435918; ‘Woolley, Proh., "10,203; Debs, Soc., 4,847. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 344, 940; Roosevelt, 
. Rep., 600,095; Swallow, Proh., 19,339; Debs, Sac., 


36,200. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 502,721; Taft, Rep., 
572,312; Chafin, Proh., 11, 402; Debs, Soc., 33,795. 


424,834; Taft, Rep., 
229/807: Debs, Soc., 


90, 14 
1916 (Pres.); Wilson, Dem., 604,161; Hughes, Rep. 
514,753; Hanly, Proh., 8,080; Benson, Soc, 38,093" 


1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 
278,168; Roosevelt, Prog., 


. » Oklahoma 
(Presidential vote: 1944, 1940 Official) 
“4 1944 1940 
a \ Counties Roos., |Dewey, pon ..}Willkie, 
; ‘> . Dem. Rep. | Dem. Rep. 
Pi, Adair... ...... 2,760] 2,792] 3,203] 3,275 
PpeAWtalfay a do. no % | 1,716], 37434] 2/720 eer 
Atoka....... so AN 23172] B55) 3/601 1218 
Beaver......... 1,355| ~1:913} 2034] _2'219 
Beckham....... 3/608] 2/034] 4)598 "14 
MlAIMeye ss. kak 2,097| 3,480 095 4,089 
Bryan, ..:. wt "18 1,677| 9,095) 2,190 
CAddO:. clu. 6,850} 5,529) 8.280] 6/304 
4,800! 4,674! 5.506! 4! 699 \| 


Canadian....... 


1944 1940) 0 £) 
= Nes 1 
Counties Dewey, | Roos, | Wilikie, _ Ey 
= ep. em. | ep. pe 
Garter: see 2,446} 10441 3,270 | 
Cherokee 3,336 3,952 4,128 1 
Choctaw..... 1,404 5107 2,365) Sm) 
Cimarron... . 822 -989 841 .# 
Cleveland. ... 3,642 5,933 3,660 — 
Coali.a is Fe< 750 2,377 1,148 i 
Comanche. .. 4,109 6,796 3,703 | 
:266 3,121 15616 
3,111 4,316 3,582 
7,549] 10,976] , 9,468 ©) 
3,349 4,612 3,419 1 
2,660 3,417 3,305" i 
2,166 2,391 2,613 i 
1,939 1,657 2,162 "ag 
11,211 9,544 10,792 
2/086 7,001 "958 
4,069 8,075 4,299 
3/021]. 2,970] 3,394 & 
1,075 8,524 1,395 “@ 
503 2,292) ~< 731 %, 
1,394 1,419 1616 | 3 
2,102 3,896 2,661 0 
27484 6,005 3,168, a 
, 1,313 4,832 1,540 ii 
974 3,814 1,226. a 
925 2,955 1,362. 
9,498] 10,725] 10,003 | 
3,417 2,865 718, a 
2,081 4,679 2,539 3 
1,296 3,138 1,600 } 
3,667 8,379 ;664 " 
801 5,271 6,269 
4,586 75 5,427 
446 2,485 687 
1,492 3,768 1,862 . 
1,419 6,994 2,225 
2,569 3,771|~ 3,487 
3,019 1,404 3,453. 
752 2,723 1,032 
3,822 4,057 3,631 
,005 3,126 1,238 1 
8,280] 12,917 585 
3,060 3,226 3,441 
2;730 3,615 3,406 
2,177 a) 3,001 
42,464] 53,649} 35,639 ~ 
5,430} 11,016 6,696 
5,557 0 6,419 
5,056 7,873 5,738 
3,310 3,435 +991 
6,048 7,704 Brae) 
4,062], 10,169 4,484 
2,960 9,310 3,449 
6,486} 12,058 6,776 
1,181 3,952 1,709 
Ch ae 3,739 2,580 1,504 
Roger Mills. . 1,148 4,028 ,086 
Seminole... . 4,560} 11,167 6,889 
Sequoyah.... 2,893 469 803 
Stephens 2,766 6,149 2,989 
‘Texax, 228.3. 1wZ 2,831 1,918 
Tillman..... 1496 4,920 1,564 
miss ALS. : 42,663] 33,098) 40,342 
Wagoner . 3,467 2,946 647 
Washington. - 6,533 6,289. 7,347 
Washita.... . »706 4,256 2,978 
Woods...... 3,226 3,506 3, 
Woodward. -. 3,055 2,806 3,403 
Totals. .:. | 401,549] 319,424| 474,313| 348.872 . 
1942 (Goverrior)—-Kerr, Dem., 06 565; Otjen 
Rep., 180,454: Fickinger, Proh., 1,762 ; iy 
1944 (U. Ss. Senator) —Thomas, Dem., 390,851; 


Otjen, Rep:, 309,222. 


PAST VOTE OF OKLAHOMA 
eh (Pres.), ‘Bryan, Dem., 122,363; Taft, ‘Reps 


1912 ‘er a vitson’ ae 
res. ion, Dem., 119,1, 
x 186 Bebe Soe. sper 56; Taft, Rep., 
res Ison, Dem., 148,113; H 
97,233; Roosevelt, Prog., 234; Soc., 45, Oe. REP 


Oregon 
(Presidential vote, 1944 Unofficial, 1940 Official) 
“1944 1990 
Counties | Roos., ; Dewey Roos., Willkie, ‘ 
4 Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
Baker... ... 3,116] 2,494 4, 101 
Benton 83) 5,24 2 oa Bae) 
Clackamas .|/ 14,060] 12,492|) 131547] 11/416 
Clatso "038 "921 686 758 
Columbia 5,213] 2,696 5,758| 2,959 
HOB sri "476| ~ 4'609 7,853 5,034. 
pecs tees 1,145 932 1,439)" 942 
Curry. o. 678 827|" | 1o83lay00 41 
Deschutes..| 3.807 2.5471 41775)? 603 __ 
e : 
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4 4 sap pga | 1944 1940 
ce) u { } F] ee) = % 
unties Peon Roos., | Wiilkie, Counties Roos., | Dewey, | Roos Willkie, 
— Rep Dem. Rep. | Dem.” Repl” 
eaneneet : be tp 5,991}| Forest. ..... 1 259 919 ry 1,811 
Grant... 1,006 518|| Gradklin. . .. 12°696| 12,713} 13,084 
Grant... -006 -103)| Eulton. 3'002| 1,982] 2.108 
Hacd River Sane 12|| Greene:.. . 5,405| 10,214 6,726 
Jackson... . 8.598 | rae 71678) 5,631] 142 
pean ae B p98 07|} indiana. .. .. 13,610] 12,085] 15,547 
Josephine . 4,010 || Jefferson. 10,312 8,559] 12,081 
Josephine. . £010 3,964|| Tuniata.. 1. 3'327|  _3.579| , 3.507 
fica: pat 6,169) Lackawanna. 44'817| ° 71,343| ‘54,931 
“yo teens b:12)| Lancaster... 42'480| 32,210{ 44,939 
mois ned 5.348]| Lawrence. . . 7:772|  18,814| 19,361 
poe. eed 2,965|| Lebanon. 14°258| 13,315] 13,449 
pee ee a4. eat 6,523|| Lehigh... 39'725| 33,007| 29,584 
pea > [Hs 1eo28| Luzerné.. 63.355| 101-577| 79-685 
tie mae | “9401] Lycoming. . . 187829 18.363| 21,428 
Bea viroiaah 78.273 73 612 McKean. . 11,200 6,991 14,822 
 aaee cer 73,615) Mercer. ¢ 18°574| 16,968/8 21,058 
ae ae ott 211)) Mifttin. . . 5,860] 6,99 6,352 
Tillamook. . 2,477 9. BL bt eee sn b.BS 56 O01 
Umatilla... 57379 5193 Montg’m'y . 72,999 49,409] | 73,250 
pet eae §,1931] Montour. ..| 2,078 21576} 3,080] 2,728 
“Wallowa 1152 7'319 Northampt’n 30,180 25,199 33,304 25,385 
ta 4t85 2 55S North’ berl’d 18'447| 201836] 26,315] 22,914 
We ahington! 9°362 8367 PEIry >. se) 87 41 5,877 
weanine 362 | -307|| Philadelpiita 459,733 328,685] 532,149) 354.878 
Totals. . 225,355 | 258,415! 219,555) atl et ei 13003 
Bone ee Rep., 220,188; Wallace, eet bees ade 17,368 
94d (8. , Senator) —Morse, Revt, 262,999; a 8,439 9.383 19-328 
: ay Es, 730. x. 4 4 ‘ 
feat (U.S. Senator to fill vacancy)—Cordon, 1,598| | _ 5,381) | 2.2201)" | G08 
Rep., 259,878: Maloney, Dem., 191,360. 5804) Mea83 6873) iia 
PAST VOTE OF OREGON 42°139| 25,658 50,829 " 29,026 
ets. t, Rep., 11,818; Greeley, Dem-|) westmorel'd sears senor ea aey|_apieas 
1876 (Pres.), Hayes, Rep., 15,214; Tilden, _|}Wyoming...) 1,870 ‘ 2,548) 5,278 
ey i iden, Dem.,|| Wyoming. --|  36'o10| 30;802| 39,643) 30.228 
res.), . Rep., 20, - i 

(bres.), Garfield, Rep., 20,619; Hancock,|/  yotais,..|1,791,876!1,727,743 2.171.088 1.889.848 


Dem., 19,955; Weaver, Greenback, 245. 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 24.604; Blaine, Rep., 


96,860: St. John, Proh., 492; Butler, Greenback, 1942 (Governor)—Martin, Rep.,, 1,367,585 fees 


Dem., 1,149,897; Learn, Proh., 19,385; Haluska, 
United Pensions, 7,911; Pirincin, Séc. Labor, 5,310. 
1944 (U. S. Senior) Sa Dem., 1,864,522: 
Davis, Rep., 1,840,938. ; 
PAST VOTE OF PENNSYLVANE, 
1872 (Pres.), Grant, Rep.. 349,589; Greeley, Dem. 
and Lib., 212.041. 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 366,158; Hayes, Rep.. 
384,142; Cooper, Greenback, 17,187. 
1830 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 407,502; Garfield, 
Rep., 444,713; Weaver, Greenback, 20,648.. 
1aet (pres.), Cleveland, Dem, 392,786. Blaine, 
Rep., 473,804; Proh., 15,283; Greenback, 16,992, 
1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 446,633; Harrison, 
A 6.091; Fisk, Proh., 20,966. 
(Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 452,264; Harrison, 
Rep., 516,011; Weaver, Peoples’, 8,714; Proh., 


25,123. 
1896 (Pres.). Bryan, Dem. and Peoples’ (Populist), 
433,228; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 11,000; 
Mckinley, Rep., 728,300; Levering, Proh., 19,274, 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 424.232; McKinley, Rep., 


726. 
1888 (Pres.), Harrison, Rep., 33,291; Cleveland, 
Dem., 26,522; Fisk, Proh., 1,677; Streeter, we 


or, 363. 

1892 (Pres.). Cleveland, Dem., 14,243; Harrison, 
Rep., 35,002; Weaver, Peoples’, 26,965; Bidwell, 
Proh., 2,281. ; 

1ak6 (Pres.), McKinley, Rep., 48.779; Bryan. Dem. 
and Peoples’, 46.739; Palmer, Nat. Dem., 977; 
Levering, Proh.. 919. 

1900 (Pres.), McKinley, Rep., 46,526; Bryan, Dem., 
33,885; Woolley, Proh., 2,536; Debs, Soc., 1,494. 
4904 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Rep., 60,455; Parker, Dem., 
17,521;, Swallow, Proh., 3,806; Debs, Soc., 7,619. 
4908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 38,049; Taft, Rep., 
62,530; Chafin, Proh., 2,682; Leb, Soc., 7,339. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 47,064; Tait, Rep., 
\ 34,673; Roosevelt, Prog.. 37,600; Soc., 13,343. 
1916 (Pres.). Wilson, Dem., 120,087; Hughes, Rep. 
126,813; Hanly, Proh., 4,729; Benson, 9,711. 


328 
40,650 33,154 53,301 32,111 aN 
12/901 6,605| 14,826 Counties | Roos., | Dewey, Roos., | Willkie, 
E ¢ D Rep. | Dem. Rep. 


et ete 1944 (Governor)—McGrath, Dem., 163,351; Mac~- 
Leod, Rep., 109,187 
A 
11,112] 16,620 15,758] 13,2071 192, 00" 109,240. 
ee 60,225] 80,198 PAST VOTE OF RHODE ISLAND 4 
: 30230]. 36,608|| 872 (Pres.), Grant, Rep... 15,685; Greeley, Dem 


5,62 
33,312| 31, 
_ 39,393! 2ocsssl 41.960! 23, and Lib., 9,329 


% S 187. , 
8,578] 14,466 10,197} 15,891) 455 (qj, S. Senator)—Green, Dem., 138,247; Letts. 


' 
' : 712,665; Woolley, Proh,, 27,908: Debs, Soc-, 4,831. 
Japon ike Bene Faster Bem SOD sat 
‘ ; ; ; ep., 949; Swallow, Proh., 33.717; Soc.: 2.00. 
(Presidential vote, 1944 Unofficial, 1940 Official) 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Wom. 448,782; Taft, Rep. 
1944 1940 745,779; Chafin, Proh., 36.694; Debs. Soc., 33,913, 
> ee By, baie wllgo bem. Bea nah Pa 
Cou Fe hs , | Roos., Willkie,|| | ,360; osevelt, Prog., ‘ : Soc., 80.915. 
matine (OCS |) EoD. Roos., | Walp. || 1016, (Pres), Wilson, Demi, 521,184; Hughes, ReDa. 
on eee ae 703,823; Haniy, Proh., 28,525; Soc., 42,638. 
Adams.....- 1314 5 609 t 
Allegheny... - 322,698 243,828 367,926 5 o4 \ j 
Armbtrong «|| ,2-289| 12-898 12144| | 14,524 Rhode Island 
€ 30,343 22,129 33,609| 24,324 (Presidential vote: 1944, 1940 Official) |, 
4,868 8, 7,388 8,864 isi ee 
i eae 


em. 
11'422| 18,271| 13,875 19,450}|— - 
i 42/894 "36|| Bristol... . - 5.28 4,921 967 1 
96 Ob. 26.134 30 be cr Kent. .:. 4% 14:062| 13,709) . 14,333 14,790 
10'078| 9,177) 12,777 10,618|| Newport... - 11,371 9'438| ~ 10,645). 9,882 
7,427| 9,399) ’369|  10,665|| Providence. 137/290| 87.207| 145,236 99,434 
16,978] 24,968 22,473 28,222|| Washington 4 642m {8,282 8,001 9,288 
: 035)! rotats..| 174,431! 123,517 182,182| 138,653 


740 \ 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 10, 712; Hayes, Rep.,||/1908 (Pres.), 
15, a Cooper, Greenback, 60; Smith, Proh. 


Ref., 68. 
ree (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 10, 779; Garfield, Rep., 
18,195; Weaver, Greenback, 236: Dow, Proh., 
~ 1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 12, 391; Blaine, Rep., 
an io 030; St. John, Proh., 928; Butler, Greenback, 
422, 
1888 Aree 17,530; Harrison, 
Rep., 21, 969: 
1892 SieTea 


Cleveland, Dem., 

Fisk, Proh., i 

"Cleveland, Dem., 24,336; Harrison, 

ec See. 26.975; Weaver, People’ Ss, 228; Bidwell, 
To. 


1,654. 
1896 (Pres. 5 Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
,459: Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 1,166; Mc- 
Kinley, Rep., 37,437; Levering, Proh., 1,161. 
py (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 19,812; McKinley, Rep., 
3,784; Woolley. Proh., 1,529. 
1908 (Exes), Parker, Dem., 24,839; ftotsevelts 
,605; Swallow, Proh., 768; Debs, Soc., 956 
os) pies Dem., 24,706; Tatt, Rep.. 
1,016; Debs, Soc., 1,365. 


40,394; Bushes: Rep.. 
, 1,914. 


| 
South Chima 
@ (Presidential vote: 1944, 1940 Official) 
1944 7 1940 
a Counties Roos., | Dewey, | Roos., |Willkie, 
. S Dem Rep. Dem. Rep. 
ie ane a 789 19 1,007 5 
Ree caer) 2,403 60 172 AT 
i Rionials kits 678 8 90 14 
Anderson... . 2,687 89 3,763 14 
Bamberg... . 737 106 904 5 
- Barnwell..., 1,482 8 1,845 ‘A 
' Beaufort... .. 594 108 582 20 
Berkeley.... 521 32 490 21 
- Caihoun....|' 602 1 657 3 
Charleston. . 6,260 1,184 8,145 185 
Cherokee ae 1,620 61 2,069 22 
. ester 1,441 89 1,930 32 
; Ghestcrield 5 3,222 15 2,880 16 
-  Clarendon.. 1,053 27 1,154 10 
q Colleton... : 1,653 45 1197 14 
ee: Darlington. : 1,808 46 1,395 9 
fe Dillon)... 864 27 868 24 
a Dorchester: : 1,181 65 993 12 
Hadgefield.. 654 Bh Tal, OGG fd ole Se 
_ Fairfield . 798 21 848 4 
E Florence... . 2,822 128 2,597) 30 
Z anata 5 1,19 52 1,503 28 
Greenville: . 7,107 7711 8,118 614 
2,38 71 2,914 17 
575 3 1,198 eels 
2,403 137 2,111 49 
230 18 418 10 
1,872 21 1,174 11 
2,383, 13 3,205 9 
1,924 38 2,697 21 
764 50 825 16 
1,986 20 1,496 14 
858 9 716 1 
ig 52 6 
307 1 41 
1,940 70 £1,739 9 
1,316 106 1,593 69 
2,440 87 2,356 56 
766: 211)* 2,122 76 
6,590 140}. 4,781 82 
924 14 1,115 8 
8,092 402 9,119 146 
2,11 TET Wisiwligs. 3 ate 
,041 33 3,662 25 
1,118 27 1,089 ig 
q 637 127 2,508 59 
~ Totals... 90,601| 4,610 95,470 1,727 
23,859. 


Rive (Governor)—Johnston, Dem., 
1944 (U. S. Senator)—Johnston, ‘Dem., 
Gasten, ae, 3,807 
“PA VOTE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
1872 (Pres. ds aanent, Rep., 72,290; Greeley,. Dem. 


and L 2,703. 
ocx (Bes a ‘Tilden, Dem., 90,906; Hayes, Rep.. 
' 112,312; Garfield, 


, 1880" * Pres.) Hancock, Dem., 
Dp., 071; Weaver, Greenback, ‘566. 
lage (Pres.), Gleveland, Dem., 69,890; Blaine, Rep., 


8 § Pre8) Cleveland, Dem., 65,825; Harrison, 
- 1e02 vere), Cleveland, Dem., 54,698; Harrison, 
3,384; Weaver, People’ = 5,410. 
ins eit (Bres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
a Rep Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 824; McKin- 
1900 | (pres. j of a, Dem., 47,283; McKinley, Rep.. 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 52,563; Roosevelt, Rep. 
2,554; Debs, Soc., 22. 


94,556; 
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mF - Pree : 6 eats 


3,965; Debs. Soc:. 100. 

1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 48,357; Taft, Rep.. 
536; Roosevelt. Prog., 1,293: Debs, "Soc., 164, 
hey (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., eh, 846; Hughes, Rep., 

1,550; Benson, Soc., 135. 


- South Dakota -" 


(Presidential “Vote: 1944 Unofficial, 1940 Official) 
1944 1940 
ties | Roos., | Dewey, | Roos., | Willkie, 
bene Dem. | Rep.'| Dem. | Rep. 
4 0 
Arniptrone-|'  toit| 1,171) | dase eee 
eadle..... 3,842| n° 3,611 5,253 4,356 
Bennett 566 494 860 91 
BonHomme| 1,981 2,553 2,463 3,046 
Brookings 2'073| 4.136] — 2'671, 5,016 
TOWD..... 6,352 5,611 8,048 6,598 
Brule. 1,412 1,002 1,835 1,352 
Buffalo 250 324 395 491 
Butte...... 978 1,823 1,384 2,164 
Campbell 208. 1,047 416 1,733 
Chas. Mix. 2,632 2,103 3,303 2,993 
Clark...... 1,207 1,936 1,624 2,622 
Clays... <. 1,796 1,970 2,266 2,463 
Codington. 3,120 3,348 3,705 4,320 
Corson..... 786 1,008 1,328 1,709 . 
Custer....- 712 1,288 1,151 1,796 
Davison. 3,150 2,889 4,230 3,659 
Dayoan h 2,487 2,593 297 3277 
Deuel...... 1,180 1,910 1,166 2,304 
Dewe: 511 913 1,081 1,396 
Doug 719 1,483 1,040 1,977 
&dmunds.. 977 1,766 1,443 2,341 
Fall River. . 1,122 1,938 1,405 2,420 
‘aul as 886 1,092 1,199 1,431 
Grant...... 1,475 2,278 2,039 2,981 
Gregory.. 1,612 2,067 2,025 2,478 
Haakon. . 381 638 707|- 1,129 
Hamlin 1,020 1,861 1,282 2,279 
Hand. 1,146 1,558 1,608 2,002 
Hanson 864 1,070 1,216 ,408 
Harding 493 552 670 755 
hes . 938 1,676 1,362 1,982 
Hutchinson 699 3,799 1,103 5,051 
Hyde..:... 454 ‘842 670 1,018 
Jackson +213 340 435 620 
Jerauld 728 1,217 919 1,576 
JONES.....% 264 465 508 832 
teeny 4 1,156 2,541 1,503 3,551 
eeAS: 1,543 2,956 1,889 4,179 
Lawrence. 1,866 3,528 ,515 5,288 
Lincoln . ;625 3,297 2,048 4,081 
Lyman . 626 868 1,105 1,409 
Marshall... - 1,364 1,511 972 1,989 
McCook . 2,516 1,163 1,696 3,310 
McPherson 410 2,290 826 72,839 
Meade. .... 1,159 1,927 1,931 2,560 
Mellette 410} 544 90. 9 
Miner... 1,090 1,544 1,36 2,09 
Minnehaha 10,254} 13,920} 12,259 16,664 
Moody... 1,409 2,069. 1,82 2,749 
enningti 3G 5,246 4,878 ,603 
Perkins... 995 1,324 1,321 tte 
Potter. 717 1,001 1,054 1,278 
Roberts. 3,024 2,721 3,750 3;504 
Sanborn. 998 1,212 1,398 1,732 
Shannon 480 562 791 1,094 
pink... ... 2,285 2,365 3,134 2.975) & 
Stanley | 234 384 54] 679 
Sully .2.. 4. 300 612 458 840 
Fodd . iis. 683 737 1,238 1,245 
rip... ects 1,639 1,911 2,089, 2,492 — 
Turner. 1,357 3,547 1,774| 7 644 
Union... ..: 2,057 2,501 2,608 3.116 
Walworth. {1,223 1,533 1,565 7921 
Washaba’gh 146 139 374 358 
ashington 302 335 
Yankton, . 2,359 3,313 3,064 4,179 
Ziebach 354 331 687 691 \ 
Totals... 96,692| 135,322] 131,362) 177,065 
Dex (Ggvernor)—Sharve, Rep., 148,623; Fellows, 
1944 (U. S. Senator)—Gurney, Rep., 145,248; 


Bradshaw, Dem., 82,199. 


“PAST VOTE OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
es ti a Yes Rye he De: a i Bern 


40, 226; Tait 

67, oi8; Chafin, Lr 4,039; Debs, Soc. 

1912) Wilson,” Demi, 48,942: 

mio basil Debs, ees . } 
Tes ilson m., 59, 191; Hugs * 

- 64,217; Hanly, Proh., 1,774; Benson, Sa | 


4% 
* 


sae oe. ie ee ee Ws 


Bryan, Dem., 62,200; Taft; ‘Reb. * 
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Ke ‘United States—Election Returns He 


Y < Rep., 157,558; Neal, Ind., 6,669. 
(Presidential vote: 1944 Unofficial, 1940 Official) 


Willkie. 


18 
99 
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we 
a 


19 


Wine ONoOo 
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orto 
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Meacham, Rep., 34,324; Neal, Ind., 15,317. | 


i944 (Governor)—McCord, Dem., 275,330; Kilgo, 
to42 (U.S. Senator)—Stewart, Dem, 109,881: 


PAST VOTE OF TENNESSEE of 
1872 (Pres.), Grant, Rep., 84,930; Greeley, Dem ~ 
and Lib., 94,218. 

1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 133,166; Hayes, Rep. 


- 89,596. 
1880" (Pres.), Hancock, Dem... 130\381; “Garfield. 
Bee Aa Weaver, Greenback, 5,465; Dow. 
roh.,, 43. ym 
1984 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 133,324; Blaine. 
Rep., 124,093: St. John, Proh., 1,176; Butler, 
Greenback, 956. . 
1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 158,779; Harrison. ; — 
Rep., 138,988; Fisk, Proh., 5,977, : 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 136,594; Harrison, ~ 
Rep., 99.851; Weaver, People’s, 23.730; Bidwell. 
Proh., 4,799. . ; f 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., and People’s, (Populist), 
168,847; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 2,106; 
McKinley, Rep., 149,703; Leyering, Proh., 3,140. 
1900 (Pres.). Bryan. Dem.. 145,356: McKinley, 
Rep., 123,180; Woolley, Proh., 3,882; Debs, ,Soc., 


413. 7 
1904 (Pres.). Parker, Dem., 131,653; Roosevelt, 
Rep., 105,369; Swallow, Proh., 1,906; Debs. 

1 


Soc 


1916 (Pres.), 


Rep., 116,223; Hanly, Soc. 

2,542. \ F ; 
Texas ees 

(Presidential vote, 1944 Unofficial, | 1940 obictaly 
1944 1940 RR ¢ 


Counties 


Anderson... - 


Andrews... - - 


United: . S iateso-E le etlon Returns 


742 
1944 
Counties | Roos., | Dewey, 
A Dem. Rep. 
1,878 1,885 
1,417 141 
544 328 
1,158 28. 
3,200 85 
4,581 687 
2,265 432 
349 187 
7,048 666 
11,426] 4 2.072 
418 2,072 
3,209 386 
,983 67 
3,190 1,611 
041 154 
1,756 370 
925, 84 
Fort Bend.. .| 2,756 431 
Franklin. ... 1,336 147 
maeeetone, ais 2,427 295 
Frio... < 955 293, 
Gaines. 1,173 173 
Galvesto 11,770 1,477 
Garza... 832 141 
Gillespie... 333 2,950 
Glasscock. .. 197 34 
Bae a 793 507 
2,804 841 
Bitaeinly 3,067 1,739 
11,635 347 
401 1,412 
Nes es ,559 13 
1,589 2,258 
3,076 712 
1,81 164 
1,791 345 
590 203 
1,756 223 
ae 2,632 262 
Sat 72,223| 1 2,279 
,608 607 
ee 484 105 
Bs 2,592 255 
ae ean 1,790 405 
792 274 
3,219 427 
7,251 4,089 
87 516 
2,641 320 
1,210 146 
3,981 533 
2,249 220 
3,587 334 
330 35 
6,200 716 
ij) 2,760 860 
¢ 363 54 
a te 1,511] 226 
Jackson. 1,708 344 
“e Jasper. . 1,850} | 341 
; ’ Jeff Davis 331 vhs 
__, Jefferson ce 4,526 
“Jim Hog 62 17 
4 Jim Wel 1,908 1,113 
_ > Jobnson..., 4,762 546 
ee AQDOS: «5. Xie « 3,315 426 
é Karnes. .... 1,920 692 
_ .. Kaufman.,.. 4,264 446) 
ye © Kendall... :: 309 1,337 
Red ‘Kenedy : 16 60 
623 9 
1,373 1,358 
880 201 
228 
297 130 
1,473 421 
,785 174 
6,283 725 
2,407 616 
1,693 213 
692 127 
8,406 960 
953 771 
1,569 140 
2,569 140 
4,530 250 
551 396 
642 548 
1,199 198 
, 67 8 
7,567 1,167 
1,96: 263 
1,11 68 
1,057 219 
5 785 120 
822 420 
1,832 397 
727 302 
1,859 450 
15,337 1,668 
- 230 106 
Karas 1,483 1,621 
766 2 


1949 1944 
Roos., | Willkie Counties Roos., | Dewey, 
Dem. Rep. « Dem. Rep. 

2,056 1,735||Midland. ... 1,688 302 
1,728 2 ilam 3). oo (537 623// 
736 340]| Mills. ...... 1,428 172 
1,619 213}| Mitchell 2,215 218 
3,232 151|| Montague... 2,899 430 
5,818 1,063||Montgomery| ~ 2,902 219 
2,783 451||Moore...... 999 313 
565) 175}| Morris...... 1,269 122 
7,881 692||Motley..... 743 107 
12.376 3.764 Nacogdoches 3,226 319 
3,459) 646}| Navarro . 6,301 454 
3,949) 958}|Newton..... 978 183 
7,479 792||Nolan...... 3,071 322 
2,606: 2,441||Nueces..... 11,147 3,842 
2,260 199}| Ochiltree 863 93 
1,880 4 Oldham 277 93 
99 142|/Orange... ... 4,490} * 908 
3,101 748||Palo Pinto... 3,292 415 
1,621 183}|Panola...... 1,882 206 
3,514 481||Parker...... 3,503 559 
1,013 236|}|Parmer..... 810 415 
1,509 197||Pecos....... 1,208 305 
11,161 2,443]| Polk........ 1,817 154 
;07 198}|Potter...... 6,549 2,779 
487 8,213]| Presidio..... 652 211 
268 41}|Rains....... 629 141 
869 580}|Randall..... 1,439 418 
3,008: 722||Reagan..... 426 53 
4,315 1,217))Real........ 326 163 
12,530 ,340]| Red River. 2,991 438 
2391 15841] Reeves.....- 1,157 201 
2,899 298)| Refugio. 988 374 
2,182 2,473]| Roberts. 289 89 
3,405) 906}} Robertso 2,681 126 
2,221 219]| Rockwall 1,153 98 
1263) 655)| Runnels. ,650 637 
725 150}|Rusk....... 5,232 637 
000 320/|Sabine...... ees 
2,997 226/|/San 
73,520) 20,797 Augustine. 794 200 
4,515 681|/San Jacinto.. 522 53 
545 110/|San Patricio. 2,712 878 
2,941 405|/San Saba... . 2,109 177 
2,371 453 Souecnen f 418 83 
86 170||Scurry... . ... 1,993 207 
4,121 803 Schackeiford. 1,007 135 
7,471 4,787||Shelby...... 2,061 432 
6,002 627 Sherman 454 9 
2,382 261]|Smith ...... 6,836 1,164 
1,31 166|| Somervell 406 78 
4,955) 551)|Starr....... 1,312 6: 
3,579 474||Stephens.... 2,104 217 
4,329 367)|Sterling..... 3 18 
426 5 78 
8,156) 118 
3,019 331 
360 4,106 
inte * 
2,106 1.073 
4,533 2'310 
3,688 "127 
2,010 230 
5,232) 220 
ck 105 
= 928 
x 617 
1,634 50 
1,117 : 3 
286 36 
418 145 
1,613 194 
1.700 245 
8,038 549 
3,260 776 
‘006 529 
707 511 
2,419 1,589 
954 517 
2,349) 754 
3,458 1,237 
184 677 
ie 1 
es i 
sun ye 
»525 318 
1,253 ee 
ee 823,790! 188,903! 840,151 199,152» 
7880 25 Bad cas 
3}] 1944 {Governor)—Stevenson Dem 296; 
13224) a ffl|[tvler, Rep. wo oai 7 na es 
336 "'77|| - 1942 (Senator)—O’Daniel, Dem., 260, ie) 
N Ww 
“ah Bel re Rep., 12,064; Somerville, People’s: ae 


1,242* Debs, Soc., 2,7 


Bryan. Dem.. 217, 302: Taft, Rep. 


ot haa. 
ia Ns 
United States—Election Returns 
“PAST VOTE OF TEXAS 1944 1940 
1 (258), 88 Grant, Rep., 47,406; Greeley, Dem. Counties | Roos., | Dewey, | Roos.. | Willkie, 
1876 ( (Pres.). ‘Tilden, Dem., 104,755; Hayes, Rep.. Dephy + Rem. perme Ren 
c 5 or Bt 
1880 (Pres. ), Hancock, Dem., 156,428; Garfield. Geesnn 2 bees $790 3904 4880 
Rep,, 57,893; Weaver, Greenback, 27.405. Rutland... 71138) 9,54 
1984 (Pres.), Cleveland, -Dem., 225, $09: Blaine, || Washington 51818] 7,140 
1888 bac. dats St. Joln. a ae 883: Harrison wats “349 8,696 
oy c ae 2io; Streeter. o “phy oN ‘arrison, indsor... 5,090 s: 9,916 
res evelan em., 36. kon, Harrison, 
seer as, OEE, People: 5, 28.130, arrison.||_ Totals... 53,2801 71,527." _64,260 
res. ryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist). 1944 (Go — : i 
361 ae Puimer, ae KGold) Ha AES p Nest Noam No ayerant) Proctor, Rep., 78,815; Hatley. 
: cKinley, Rep evering, Proh. 722 1944 (U.S. ae ator)— + Wit- | 
1900 (Pres:)., Bryan, 'Dein., 267,432: ob scinley,||ters, Dem, 42,136 stor) — At Ww 
Re 641: Woolley, Prohy, 644. 
1904. (eres, Parker, Dem., F300: Roosévelt _ PAST VOTE OF VERMONT e 
1972 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., oa: ; 


Grant, Rep., 41,481; O’Conor, Lab. 


Bennion, Rep., 99,481. 
PAST VOTE OF UTAH 


ps Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s, 
Be ianers Dem, 21; McKinley, Rep., 13,491 


vt 1944 (Governor)—Maw, Dem., 124,048; Lee, Rep., 
+, ake 
a ate (uJ. S. Sénator)—Thomas, Dem., 148.915: 


64,607; 


Coun R Dewey, | Roos., 

aoureses eee Reps Det: 
4,088 2,593 
5,246 4 a0e 


3,44 
11069 

1,531 
7,439 
998 


667 
2,206 1,483 


Willkie, 
Rep. 


2,566’! Lancaster .. 


$5,666; Chafin, Proh., 1, 634: Debs, Soc., 1,870 
1912) (Pres.), Wilson, Dem. pene mec Lee hte ake Tilden, Dem... 20,360): Aaa 
: ae feed Roosevelt, Prog., 28,530: Debs, Soc 1880 eae Hancock, Dem., 19,316; Garfield, 
4 Rep 5,567; Weaver, Greenback, 1,215. 
_ 1916 5 oe Wilson, Dem., 286,514; Hughes, Re! \\igs4 (Pres. Cleveland, + 
64,919. Hanly, Prob., 1,985; Benson, Soci} 18,9 3 aS 39, ay St. John, een Re Blaine 
- 1888 (Pres.). Cleveland, Dem., 16,785; Harrison 
\ Utah Re 5,192; Fisk, Proh., 1,460. - 
’ sis (eres). ‘Cleveland, poem 1) ria ay Harrison. 
Presidential vote, 1944 Unofficial, ep eaver, People's. 3 
Pence residential vot ba 1, 1940 Official) |] ,99§ (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 10,607; P r, Dem. 
a’ 1944 1940 1,329; McKinley, Rep., 50, 991. 
ae: ; 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. 12, 849: 
» Gounties Roos., | Dewey, | Roos., Wiilkie, Rep.. 42.569: Woolley, Proh 388. 
bys em. Rep. Dem. Rep. 1904 (Pres.). Parker, Dem., 9,771; Roosevelt, 
a= 40,459: Swallow, Proh., 792; Debs, Soc., 859 
4 Beayer....-- 1,393} 1,101|| 1908 (Pres. Bryan, Dem., 11,496; Taft. Re 
_ Box Elder... 4,736 3,.248|| 39,552; Claflin. Proh... $02. 
See hcache. -..-> 7,867 5, 984|| 1912 tpres.). Wilson, Dem., 15,334; Taft, Re 
- 5,160 12 23,332; Roosevelt, Prog., 23,192; Debs, Soc., 
160 1916 (Pres.), Wuson, Dem., 22,739; Hughes, R 
3,865 40,295; Hanly, Proh.. 715: Date. Soc., er Te 
1,982 : ; 
“th irgintld 
fie Virginia 
bet (Presidential vote: 1944, 1940 Official) 
339 1940 
2,302 — 
699 
466 
47 
67,318 
51 
3,524 
2,521 
2,215 
2,625 
1,773 
15,168 
1,15 1,502) 1,199\\Bath....-- 
1,993 
43) 322 500 
19,646 9, 355 18,037 
Totats....| 149,811} 97,369 154,277) 


3 
ms - 
1900 Pres. ue Bryan, Dem., 45,006; McKinley, 
k Bed 7,089; Woolley, Proh., 209; Debs, Soc:. 720. Dickenson, : 
' 1904 (Pres. Parker, Dem., 33, 413; Roosevelt, Dinwiddie. . 
Rep.; 446; Debs, Soc., 5,767. Eliz'th Cy. 
1908 raed ), Bryan, Dem., 42.601; Taft. Rep-,||iossex...--+ 
~ 61,028: Debs. Soc.. 4.895. 
oe (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 36,579; Taft, Rep.. 
100; Roosevelt. Prog.. 98.174: Soc., 9,023. | |EAoyC.- - «- = 
19161 ( res.) Wilson, Dem. ., 84,025; Hughes, Rep.. 
ast nly, Proh., 149; Benson, Soc., 4.4 
crate. § 
3 (ee 
Q Vermon nt tour aster ‘ 
Benin os Unofficial, 1940 Offelal) | Cresson... 
1944 1940 


8) \K 
16 ee Will'm. 


744 ‘United States—Election Returns ‘ ae 
; 985: Palm , 1d) Dem.> 2,127; 
ee nee Meiciniey, je D135: 3a; snevering, Prob, 2,344. 
c. ’ “s 
Counties | Roos., |Dewey, | Roos., |Willkie, siete AS } Bryn, aa the 2 150: Debs, Soc., 145. 
Mesa Reb. ee ae ~_ || :90d°theee) Darber, Dem”, 86,548; Roosevelt, Rep., 
4,470] 3,921] 4,180 47, B88: Swallow, Proh., 1,383: Debs, ‘Soe., 6 
1/802 1,485 156 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 82,946; 4 a yee p., 
930 634 896 52,573; Chafin, Proh., 1,111; Debs, So setae 
1,205 184 1,213 1912" (Pres.), Wilson, ‘Dem., 90, 332: 2 a gS oa 
616 811 692 23,288; Roosevelt, Prog., 21,777: Debs, So pes 
3 615 491 592 1916. (Pres. § Wilson, Dem., 102, 824; Hughes, 066. 
Mecklenb’g, 2,561 430 2492 49,356; Hanly, Proh., 783; Benson, Soc., . 
Montgon'y |  1,892|  1.936| 2.168 Washington 
ontgom’y ; ' ’ 
eet a 1390 337 11291 (Presidential vote: 1944 Unofficial, 1940 Official) 
Sas i i eon 
“Noroiene:| 5467] 1,537] 3.821 1944 1940 
N’th’m’ton 4408 o 712 Counties | Roos., | Dewey, | Roos., ye 
ANTE d 1.453 472 1,290 Dem. Rep. Dem. Dp. 
OLLON EY: 1,199 694; 1,283 Seater ale > 4 ae 1.508 
Orange 1,653 2,574 1,596 eae PALES ‘ he, 4302 er tts 
Patek? s..| ») 883 ees at Benton ....| 3938} 3¢490|. 2414} 21670 
Pitts’lvania Banas eae "510 Chelan 5,936| 6,43 7,181 0m 
Powhatan... 1.063 425 1,110 Clallam, 4,994 3,20 5,96 Sey 
Prince Ed. 706 301 766 ark. . 17,754|. 115340] 12,931 8,776 
Prince Geo. 1,340 763| 1,689 Columbia 923; 1,080 1,21 i 
Pr’egs Anne 1'959 993 11435 Cowlitz 9,451 5,507 11,420 ayes 
Pr. Will'm.. 3155| 1,302 "296 Douglas 1,686] 1,682 1,972 1,95 
Pulaski "497 "207 588 Ferry...... 604 428 1,247 599 
Rapp’ha’ ck 364 336 475 an 1,754 1,257 1,868 eh = 
Richmond. . 3380| 3.146] 3,539 Garfield. 598 80 ; 114 1,003 
‘Rockbridge | 1,638 961), 3,618 Grav Wbor 7936|  Bleiz| 14’se1| 81369 
4s mock ridge 27104 3,417 2,569 Greve ae 1 ee ye ore pt 
Get ea 2,945) 2,385) 3,109 Pao tess} 1118 208 1540 
Booth | 2888 1089} 2,474 ehesson, ; 143,134} 95/504 
| Sbenandoab| 3/962/ «3517/ 2,480 86 3.861| 5,525 
Smyth... . 1599 984 1'508 5,203 ane 
 go’th’mton. 744 504 PRE 2,627 213 
_ Spots’lv’ ae 698 714 803 9,280 eee 
‘Stafford. . 602 123 658 pr ries 
; Surry; ss... 773 201 737 3,465) "944 
Sussex. ..., 2,832) 2,271 3,108 Does Sone 
Tazewell. .. 1.034 "761 1338 ie 368 
prerees 849 807/ 1/065 L870] 27,188 
Warwick 2'349 2.792 3’ 245 51, ae 50 
Washingt'n 808 "532 "845 860 385 
were] 4es] 18) a om 
Kage |__ 700) 8) is) Be 
or > , 
Totah ~ 31 680 904 "238 
OS 159,820)" 107,376) 160,198 Thurston. 3.591] 7.033] 14,092} 7,273 
‘ < y abkia: um A 
sandr 4,391] 3,405) 4,004 Wintoae | asses 1Sgei| ates e eeaay 
re 179, +485 Whitman...| 4/538] 5,044] 6,351! 6,35 
BES 1,055} 1.558 Yakima....| 14;190] 18,997] 18,092] 20,398 
deel J 23; aii Totals. .| 435,964! 320,595! 462.145! 322,123 
1,092 698] 1,037 1944 (Governor) —Walleren, Dem., 387,679: 
987 297 975 at lie, Re 347,500. 
2 1,302 46 og aeh i) 
1,29 i 1,462 4 (U. ‘Senator)—Magnuson, Dem., 399,648; 
7284 368 981 a eS : 
4/302} 2,396] 4,656 ain, 2 “3g, 148 i 
1,093 "458 980 AST VOTE OF WASHINGTON 
051 1,237 3,907 1892 (Pres ), Cleveland, Dem., 29,844; Harrison, 
12,010 4,958] 10/783 BEB, 4 1360; Weaver, People’s, 19,105; Bidwell, 
2 ea | roh 
2738 1,129 foes 1896 (Pres. ), ‘McKinley, Rep., 39,153; Bryan, Paes 
» Radford... . 824 59 79 and People’s, 51,646; Palmer, Nat. Dem., 1,66 
Oo Ri 22,584 8,737 19,332 Levering, Proh., 1,116. 
Re eee) ) x7se2| 5.095) - ee 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 44,833: McKinley, Rep. 
F N folie 924 241 920 57,456; Woolley, Proh., 2,363: Debs, Soc., 2,0 
pee ONS Aen 180 847] 1,042 1904’ (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 28,098; Roosevelt, Rep. 
On. ¢ "349 5691 1’2i 101,540; Swallow, Proh., 3,329: Debs, Soc., 10,023. 
} Ri esbak ake 211 Rar 1908 '(Pres.), Bryan, Dem’, 58,691: Taft, Rep., 
Wincboser 1,000} 1,095) 1,114 19190082 CHafin, Prohs 4, 700; ‘oes: Soc,’ 14.17%. 
’ a |g ne Tes. lison, m., t:) ep., 
u “Tot, Cit’s 82,456) 37,867) 75.763 Be ,445; Roosevelt, Prog., 113,698: Debs, Soc., 
Go's & Cit's 242,276| 145,243| 235,961! 109,363 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 183,388; Hughes, Rep.. __ 
167,244; Hanly, Proh., 6 868: Benson, Soc., 22,800. 
1942 pron ty ueraen, Jr., Dem. { 


1942 (U. S. Senator)—Glass, Dem., 19,421; 


_ Wilkes, Soc., 5,690; Burke, Com., 2, 


PAST VOTE OF VIRGINIA 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and gece 91,654; Grant, 
‘Rep., 9: 46 68; O’Connor, Lab. Ref., 
1876 res), Tilden, Dem., 139,670; "Hayes, Rep., 


1880" Cavin Hancock, Dem., 128,568; Garfield, 
# Rep., 84,020. Of the Hancock votes, 96,912 were 
cast by ha Regulars, and 31,674 by the Read- 


‘ justers. 

ee De ee. ), Cleveland, Dem., 145,497; Blaine, 

@; St. John, Pro 138. 

1088, bres.) Cleveland, Dem. 151,979; Harrison, 
‘ 150 449; isk, Proh 2. 
an *(bres.). Cleveland, Bean 163,977; Harrison, 
Rep., 113,256; Weaver, People's, 12,275; Bidwell, 

Proh., 2,798. 

_ 1896 (Pres,), Bryan, Dem. ‘and People’s (Populist), 


r 


West_ Virginia Re. 
(Presidential vote: 1944, 1940 Official) ~~ 
1944 2 1940 . 
Counties} Roos., | Dewey, | Roos., Willkie, 
em. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
Barbour... . 3,718 3,993 5,025]- \ 4,576— 
Berkeley. .. 5,840 6,151 8,658 6,562 
oone. .. 136) 3,449 7,904 4,128 
Braxton. 4,313 3,023 5,709 4,056 
Brooke 6,51 3,654 ,416 5008 
Cabell.... 24,022 20,043 28,125) © 21,027 
Calhoun...| 2/254) “116 2,872]. 13891 
Olay. 5. 2,395] 2;114| 3°48 _ B88 1 
Doadridge.. 1,012 2,61 1,49, 3,29: 
Eos vies 17,676 7,93 22,256) 
OMe. o's 407 1,55 3,271 2.067 


- 


isan al a 


id 
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1940 \ 
Roos., | Willkie, 
hE. Sl (eee eas Dem. Rep. | 
ees 4,683) 9,501 
7,021 8,260 
3,595 4,667 
eis 40,331| 21,845 
Seabee 8.948 14,651 
Sioa wre 2,750 5,461 
15,548 7,69. 
En choy 4,545] 6,968 
10,129 9,595 
980 1,008 
10,323] . 16,804 
2,951 1,672 
7,458| 11,148 
4,565] 5,711 
iu hae 
8,163] 11,395}|Iron........ 2 31525) 1,672 
a 3; 3,975] 3,742 
3 SGT 7,842| 10,178 / 
Sane Sascllieoneha.... 2, 3,354 5,268 
te 81324 17,174) ‘12,782 
} 2,612 3,389 3,862 
oe 2,245 13,079| 13,711 
4 3,696 4,315 5,059 
, 3/834 ~5,190 4,523 
1, 1,89 2/938 3,951 5,812 
3, 2,88 1,947 13,142] 12,616 
' 8,2 3,160, 13,724) 15,264 
4,2 6,475 7,70 7,688, 
1,7 1,014 ,195) 3 if 
4,196 1,887 209,861} 131,120 
4,9 4 ,673 8,042 
5, 4 5,273 6,238 
3, 5,3 3,694 
4, 12;168] 17,733 
2, 662| 4,91 i 
4, 194] 2,2 
6 31259 6,6: 
4,979 6,031 
10,148} 5,670 
4.042 3,879 
23,532| | 18,753 
315241 5, 
Rusk... : 4 44 yore 78484 
390,258| 319,394| 495,662 st. C Bi 28 4'898| 6,857, 
“(Governor)—Meadows, Dem., 394,312; Daw- heise 421 $10 9303 
ep: 329,992. 2). he 5,241 6,377 
4G. §. Senator, full_term)—Revercomb, re 15,800] 15,305 
256,816: Neely, Dem., 207,045. Siac 4 3'199 3,771 3,668 
‘PAST VOTE OF WEST VIRGINIA 413 Bare ate 
res.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 29,533; aes 2,470) 2,251 
nt, Rep.; 32,323. 5,449] 11,594 
“(Bres.), ‘Tilden, Dem., 55,584; Hayes, Rep.. 2,901} 2,805 
92. 4.683| 8,501 
(Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 57,391; Garfield, 12,85 16,726 
_ 46,243; . Weaver, Greenback, 9,079. 4,61 11,099 
Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 67,331; Blaine, 4 72) 1,747 4,872 
- St. John, Pyroh., 939: Butler, y 12,842 15,570| 18,697 , 
. ; Wood....-.. 6,86 91560 8.574| 9,654 
, Dem,, 78,677; Harrison, Se teile Se 
a h., 1,085; Streeter, United : 671,860] 704,821) 679,206 
1,508. i 
“(Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 84,467; Harrison, % 
ae Weaver, People’s, 4,166; Bidwell, 44 (U. . at “Wiley Rep 631,561; 
sy 2,145. : j or 33.089; Sauthoff, Prog., 74,598. 
Sres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), . * : :089; s as 
Paimer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 678; McKinley, PAST. VOTE OF WISCONSIN 


223. 1973 (Pres), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 86,477; 

r rant, ay ,992. : 

Bryan. Dem., 98,801; McKinew HEP |\1976. (Bres.), Tilden, Dem, 12300 Smith, Rep.. 

Dem., 1 0,881; Roosevelt, nee aad alte ee Greenback, 1,509; Smith, Proh. 

Proh., 4,604; Debs. 1880, ‘Wres.), Hancock, Dem., 114,634; Garfield, 
p. 


Bryan, Dem., 111,418; Taft, Rep. be hl Weaver, Greenback, 7,980; Dow, | 

res) fn> proh., 5,139; Debs» Soc., 3.679-|\ 1934" (Pres), Cleveland, Dem. 146,453; Blaine ' 

S.), ee ee A130, creche , 135; St. John, Proh., 7,649; Butler, 
: ., 155,243; Harrison, 


6. . 

res.), Wilson, Dem., 140,403; Hughes, Rep., - B f “74/415; Streeter. 

De Ganly, somyh., 178; Benson, Soc., 6,150. La Tr ts ee Proh., \i4 Bier 

e Fe Dem, Ah ek. Hage ser 
Wisconsin People’s, 9, 0: - well, 

d Dem. and People’s (Populist), 


”, 13,132. 
tial vote, 1944 Unofficial, 1940 Official) |/""\¢5 349; “Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) | Esth» 4,563: 


105,379; Levering, 


ia 


1940 Mekinley, Rep., 268,051: Levering. Proh., 7,199 ‘ 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 159,279; McKinley,» 
Willkie, 265,736; Woolley, Proh,, 10,022; Debs, © 


124,109; Roosevelt, 
h., 9.770; Debs, Soc., 


20. 
(Pres), Bryan, Dem., 166,632; Taft, Reb., 
47; Chafin, Proh., 11,572; Debs, Soc., 28,170. 

ane Wilson, Dem., 164,228; e 
i" oosevelt, Prog., 62,460; Debs, /Soc., or - 


| 33,481. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 193,042; Hughes, Rep., 
221,323; Hanly, Proh., 7,166; Benson, Soc., 27,846. 


a 
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Plur'lity) 1591. ...| 347! 1. 


, 4 , -, 
es ae ‘ mi fs tra a Sa et Cc Up 


\ 


ention Cities : 


° 4 944 \ ; 1940 
Wyoming . el 2 rai 
(Presidential vote, 1944 Unofficial, 1940 Official) re ROS.» Dever Teas wig 
ag ee (Se | RSL 
Counties | Roos., | Dewey, | Roos., | Willkie, AMMA e/a ’ ’ y 
4 i Washakie. . 777 1,130 942 
“Dem. | Rep. | Dem: eer weston: -t., Toei h00F 985 
Albany.... 3,229 2,970 4,018 2,756 % ee Per ee ee 
sen) 21314 2659) 2.594, 2.889 Totals....| 49,168! 51,757] __ 59.287 
poe Aas 2 a0E a te bt pice Oe ae ds accdauds same Dem., 39,599; 

Aa, ; i ; 2, ep., 37,568. : 
Cras ee abet at 1B3S 1942 (U. S. Senator)—Robertson, Rep., 41,¢ 
Fremo Ey 2,187 3,194 2,644 3.788 Swartz, Dem., 34,503. at 

oshen.... 1,519 2,68 982 6 al 
Hot Springs} * 969 876 1,266 913 PAST VOTE OF WYOMING |! 
Jobnson.... 735 1,338 781 1,460 || 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 10,164; McKim 
7,342 7,325 7,808 5,955 Rep., 14,482. a 
2,140 1,649 2,839 1,765 || 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 8,930; Roosevelt, R& 
4,888 5,191 6,373. 5,555 90,489: Swallow, Proh., 217; Debs, Soc., 
826 1,311 1,200 1,427 || 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 14,918; Taft, 
, 2,254 2,581 2,747 2,512 20,846; Chafin, Proh., 66; Debs, Soc., 1,7 
: 1,561 1,776 1,849 1,758 || 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 15,310: Taft, 
5 3,835 3,787 4,439 3,814 14,560: Roosevelt, Prog.. 9,2 
Sublette... . 1470 683 627 771 || 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., : 
Sweetwater 5,623 2,643 6.637 2,436 21.698: Hanly, Proh.,. 373: Benson, Soc... 


PR 1908 1912 
State — 
R.| D.} D.| Pr 

ic Capra res ars, (Oey We bar ae 

Meee a tes| Blo: ay 

(3 ean ras co 9 9)... Yad 

Calif....:| 10). 2 +: 

Colo.. oe 5 Giza: ‘ 

Conn. Z|. (| tad gs 

Del... 3}. 3. . ot 

13) Oa Shy 5 6|.. in 

Ga... sect. Lol eats. a, 

‘ts ees 3]. 4l.. ; 

HS tat) 27] 29)... oh 

‘a 15}. =%, 
13}. as 
10). : 
13}. al . 
10}. pos A 
al: gi. 3 
18|.. 3}. an 
aaa Pd i T= Pen ee Me a 9 
10}... BF g|.. 
18}... 3 5}. 
4}.. 4|.. 4}. 
8].. 8}. vi 
SLi is 3}. 3 
4).. 4|. | aoe 4 
14}. 14). Ve 516 
3}. 3}. ; Paes 
45). 45). a 47). 
12). ves 3}. 13]. 
5}. 5}.. 4). 4 
24]. 24). 26). 26}. 
10}. sees Ii}. at}... 
SI. 5}... 5}. 5}. 
38}... | 38]....]  36)....[---- 36 
Bl +5! 4 4 
12}. a) 11\. ‘NID 
20). 23). 23]. 
‘ Al. 4). 
12}. 1 ii}. 
Sy 8}. 
‘ 8 

13}. 12|. 
3 3\" 


Totals | 321] 162) 435} 88| 254| 277 404 


tes 
j 


National Convention Cities Since 1856 


Chicado, Ill, 17—Rep., 1860, 1868, 1880, 1884 ; : 
1888, 1904, 1908, 1912, 1916, 1926, 1932, 1944. Dem., Pevelent, is ae ace " 


1864, 1884, 1892, 1896, 1932, 1940, 1944. . - Dem ; 
sob: Lou s, Mo., 5—Rep., 1896; Dem., 1876, 1888, Minnen ety: Pea i en 302. f as 
philadelphia, Pa, S—Rep., 1856, 1872, 1900, 1940; Charleston, 8. Gu, a 
9 : j San Francisco, Calif., 1—Dem., 1920 
Cincinnati, O., 3—Rep., 1876; Dem., 1856; 1880. D i—Dem. Wang te: 
Baltimore, Md., 2—Rep., 1864; Dem., 1912. Houutone tek. ie eeeten Coe tle 


et 


- x 5 i : ltt \ 
Rise st 
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—~ i inetd nb 6 albtelt AON RE Sl) 
ular Vote, President, 1940 Domne Rept (Oaion| Soe | 
‘ce: Compiled from official sources by direc- { 

South Trimble, Clerk, House of Represen- 300.738 122'706| 21,831 3143 
1,690,300] 67:467| 14:375 
125, 9 929 


Willkie ||&:t---..---- 
R es 


is Peas ee 9 0 
ae ee = : 27, reg gy anes 685 
ha 2 chien: 5 seeeeee ‘874 3,281! 1,075 
ee : Utah... .... ¥ 64,555 21] "432 
erate hoes ns 5 aes : Bray dou 0 
PMs oo ccccnay< 265,554 "57 ! = a nnn , ; 314 a8 
Te 28: ratty ington. . 9} 206,802] 17,463) 3.496 

2 


“eee ae 74,599 1,440" | ly: ’ 
, ....{ 802:984] 380,828] 60,297] 10,626 
: 5 , Wyoming... - 62624] 38,739] 1,653] 200 


Totals. . . .!27,476,673| 16,679,583! 882,479! 187,720 


Browder, Communist, 80,159. The ‘‘other’’ total 
of 340,203 includes Colvin, Prohibition, a18iT: 
Aiken, Socialist-Labor, 12,777; and scattering and’ 
void votes. Total popular vote—45,646,817.. 


See 95! ||Popular Vote, President, 1932 
: 7 Source: Compiled from official sources by direc- 


in et... ‘032, ,039. tion ef South Trimble, Clerk, House of Represen- 
74 |\tatives. : gtr 


Hoover | Thos. 
Rep. Soc. 


oie i wie o> ae "698 States 


tee <. 1821 
59,287 
_—_—<———$—$ | —__——_ 
waves ve-| 27,243,466 | 22,304,755 —_ reir iba ey oe Pea ici” P 


fas, Socialist, 99,557; Browder, Communist, 

* Prohibition, 57,812; Aiken, So- 
‘Labor ,861; other, 48,610. Total popular 

$15,312 i 


4 ; 3 : 71,772 i 
Vote, President, 1936 ||o (2) "918,468) “S865 5 


ree: Compiled from official sources by direc- egon....- 
“South Trimble, Clerk, House: of Represen- 


Roos. Landon |Lemke|Thom. 
Dem. R Union| Soc. i yl ED 


238,196 551 242 a epee shee FS 

86,722 3,307 Jot ec Sienna 

146,765 9 4) 446i lvirginia..........---- 
5,836 i) 


9,962| 1,593 es eae 
21,805) 5,683)\wisconsin.........-.--- 2 

baie 172\iwyoming.......--.--- 54,370 ; 4 
»141 68 Totals—Roosevelt, 22,821,857; Hoover, 15,761,841; 
anieeo 0||Thomas, 884,781. 

i Reynolds, Socialist-Labor, 33,275; Foster, Com- 
19,407) 421° 103,991: Upshaw, Prohibition, 81,869; Har- 
ae 1,373 bg Liberty, 53,405; erie Farm-Labor, "7,309. 
12,501 9|| Total popular vote—39,816,522. 


P. | 
7,581 $|\Popular Vote, President, 1928 
231,4 eerie Source: Compiled from official sources by direc- 
768,613) 118,639 tion of South Trimble, Clerk, House of Represen- _ 
699,73 fet tatives. t 
2 ert 0 329 Hoover Smith |Thom.| Foster 
State Rep. Dem. Soc. |Workers 


ae 
0||Alabama... 
Arizona.... 52,533 38,537] ..+--. 
0||Arkansas... 6 2 
California. . 
3\|Colorado.. . 
Connecticut} 
1||Delaware.. . 


” 


iP ’ 
. _ a 
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oer 


vias 


| Hooyer Smith |Thom.| Foster Faris, Prohibition, 57,551; Nations, America, 
i . Soc. |Workers || 867; Wallace, Commonwealth Land, ,178; JO! <0 
pbs Hi ed sai Socialist-Labor, 38,958; Foster, Workers, 33,362. 
nuost an 7eeiai| .3issi7 isitgs| 31681 | : 104 
jinois....- iT; 7 ‘ ’ : 5 ee ) 
Indiana 48'290| "562, S71] 321 Popular Vote, President, 192 
Towa.......| 623,818] 378,936) 2, F ; vee 
<ansas... : Source: Compiled from official sources by direc 
Kentucky. ? ete 133.000 6307 Pte tion of South Trimble, Clerk, House of Represer 
Louisiana... 51,160 164,655)... 0... 0)-e ese ee: tatives. ‘ a 
179,923] 81.179] 1,068|....-..- Wat- Z| 
301,479 223,62! 1,70 636 State kins | Debo 
Mags.....- 775,566 792,758) 6,262 2,464 Proh Ss OC2 
Michigan...| 965,396] 396,762| 3,516 2,881 ||; = 
Minnesota. . 560,977 396.451| 6,774) 4,853 Alabama....-- 757 2.3 4 
Mississippi. . 27,15: 124,539)......-]e eee e eee Arizona.....-2 4 22 
Missouri... . 834,080 662,562| 3,739]....--.- Arkansas....-.| 71,117) 107,200)... .. 5,1 
Montana... 113,300 78,578 ,66 563 California..... 25,204) 64,09) 
Nebraska... 345,745 197,959 ABA. cos oes Colorado 807] 8,0-) 
Nevada... 18,32 14,090}......2)- 52-203 Connecticut 1,771 | 10,33) 
New Hamp. 115,404 80,71 455 173 Delaware 986 23 
New Jersey. 926,050 616,517| 4,897 1,257 ||. Florida. 5,124) > 5,1 
New Mexico 69,64 48,211}... 2. 158 Georgia. = ae eta 4 
New York 2,193,344| 2,089,863|107,332 10,876 Idaho. . 9 S 
N. Carolina. 348,992 STOPS acess ahs tree ee Tlinois. 11,216| 74,7- 
N. Dakota. 131,441 106,648 842 936 Indiana 13,462) 24,7 
QMO s Fe. 6% 1,627,546 864,210] 8,683) 2,836 LOWie omeie-d odie 4,197) 16 
Oklahoma.. 394,046 219,174 RPL (eee eee Kansas......-| 369,268) 185,404).... 2. . 
Oregon... .. 205,341 109,223] 2,72! 1,094 Kentucky..... 
1 ef ea Pen 2,055,382| 1,067,586 18,647 4,726, Louisiana.....| _ 38,538] 87,519)....-.-|--~ 
Rhode Isl’d.| (117,522 1S ,97Sh cae oes 283 Maine......-.. 
So. Carolina 3,18 12; 7! cel lela le fs Maryland..... 
So. Dakota. 157,603 102,660 443 232 Massachusetts. 
Tennessee. .|' 195,388 167,343 631 111 Michigan..... 
367,036 341,032 722 209 Minnesota. ... 
94,61 80,985 954 47 Mississippi. . - . 
90,40: 44,440). .....-)ee-er ee: Missouri...... 
164,609 140,14 250 173 Montana...... 
335,844 156,772| 2,615} 1,541 Nebraska..... 
375,551 263,784) 1,313 401 Nevada....... 
Wisconsin. . ‘ 450,259| 18,213) 1,528 N. Hampshire. 
Wyoming... 52,748 29,299| | 788)....--.- New Jersey... 
pad Ce aa ayes ———— || New Mexico. . 
Totals. . .|21,392,190115,016,443 267,420) 48,770 New York 
Reynolds, Socialist-Labor, 21,603; Varney, Pro- None ae 
hibition, 20,106; Webb, Farm-Labor, 6,390. Total!) Onio 5 
popular vote—36,879,414. Oklahoma..... 
Oregon 


Popular Vote, President, 1924 


' Source: Compiled from official sources by direc- 


Pennsylvania. . 
Rhode Island.. 


; l _ || South Carolina} — 2,244)  64,170).....-. 
Hen of South Trimble, Clerk, House of Represen- || coin Dakota. 
—_ L - Tennessee.....| 219,829) 206,553).....-. 
a Fol’te || Texas 
State Coolidge Davis |In. Prog.'|| Gian... 2102.) . 81,558| 56,689|0.....- 
Rep. Dem. and Soc. Vermont. as "|. g’212| 20,919] 774 
Virginia 
Alabama......-.. 45,005| 112,966 8,084 Saad 
‘Arizona... 21.0): 30:516| 26.235} 17,210 || west Virsigis. 
Arkdnsas.....-.,.- 40,564 84,795 13,173 || Wisconsin. 
California. ....... 733,250| ~105,514| 424,649 || wyoming... 
Colorado...)..... 195,171| 75,288} 69,945 || Si Set Sal aera a 
cofeeeticnt sents gerhi art td Totals..... 16,152,200|9,147,353'189,408|919, 79 
Florida........... 30,633] _ 62,083 8'625.||. Christensen. Farmer-Labor, 265,411. Total pope 
Georgia. .1......- 30,300] 123,200 12'691 ||lar vote—26. 704,346. ee | 
Hai] aS RRR) AS } 
mois. . Y iy a: : + 
Indians: Ts042) 493.248) 71.700 Popular Vote, President, ~ 
ow2.. - A 92 «WR ] 
come are: eae Sass pectic 
entucky 398, , , Year \ Candidates and P: ; 
ee Pry ayeut aus 1844—Polk (D) 1,337,243 “Clay CW) ar tto.06e 8 
Maryland Coe Ba 162'414 148'072 47:157 1848—Taylor (W) 1,370,101 Cass (D) 1,220,544 
proryiand 12--+-] ' 282446] pao'ssi|( 141284 || eestor Boye eeomont Gaye aaa 
Michigan... S74.631] 152.288) 1220014 iia Bo oes Fremont (Baa 
MeESOTAa.1. 6.2 es A i Bey ) . 
Mississi wana 100, 475 Beet Set ghee os yee Douglas (D) 1,375,15% 
issouw ’ , 161 Rea “ er 
Montana ........ 74,13 os] a.807 || See ninco (R) McClellan (ar 
Ea ae 8 on rereyts a es pes 1868. rant (R) 3,015,071 Seymour (D 2,709 5 F 
rapa P23. spaot| Sige || Miva -Grant (B) 2.597.010 Groeley Cag 
New Jersey......- 676.277| 298,043] 109,02 5 sear een. »284,885. 
New Mexivd eke: Reece : 4849 ee 8 1880—Garfield, ae») Hancock (D) 4,442,030 
BWOYOER: Coynta » 820, i 29 z ‘ 
North Garoiinis,...] "191,753] 284.270 Seat || 884 Cleveland, () blaine (R) 4,848.38 
94, i 89,922 , 4 
Lunes] att ame| .aarias OH -ClsRg (>> Ravsene (=) Std 
Tar oa| 720-586] gags [2 —cigraeng (>), Bivins (BD Sua 
hake dots 07,287 || 1806—Mcitinley (R) -Bryan (D-P) 6,467.94 
: f 2 : 
ghee] Braid) r3aes | Meet Bae O> eaeld 
i , ‘656 yea eee 
130,028 484.605 42:88 19 cacant eed Parker (D) 5,084,4 91 
, ’ ,662 || 1008 —Taft (R) 7,679,006 Bryan (D) 6 9,106. 
Se hotay 16350 || 1912—Wilson (Dp) 5,286,214 Tait a » 95189 son 
220'224 49) 84 150°727 1916—Wilson (D) 9,129,606 Hughes (R) 8,538.22, 
288.635) 257.232] 30.728 Se ae Cox (D) 9,147,353 
et 68,115) 453,678 || 1860—Breckinridge _(D) 845,763° votes: 
t : : Weaver (Peoples) 1,027,329; 1912—Theodor, 
115,725,016), 8,385,586| 4.822.856 velt (Progressive) 4,216,020; 1920— ‘ 


Totals........ 
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icates Democrat; W. Whig; R Republican; , toral votes of Fl 

: ‘ e H orida, Louisiana, t 

ocrat-Peoples; D-L Democrat-Liberal Re- ug to or Republican Saniteiates. woeeconen 
ir. ongress, joint session (March 2, 1877) de- 
election 1876 was contested and Congress | clared Hayes and Wheels -sinutke Srasicede and 
ited an Electoral Commission of five Repre- | Vice President by an electoral vote of 185 for > 

, five Senators and four Supreme Court | Hayes and 184 for Tilden. The Senate was Re- 

es. The justices chose another justice as the | publican. The House, which was Democratic, re- 
oe — meme BNE art ne ie ore pes gs Bre ee ie: separate body (March 3) 
fk y = mis- at * e an “ 
by a strict party vote, awarded the 22 elec- | face of the returns. serge, bs mesic 


ee New York City—Vote for Mayor 
¥ 1937 } 
‘ Mahoney La Guardia . 
Trades ; Anti- : 
Dem. Union | Com. Total Rep. Labor Total 


233,120 2,044 1,842) 237,006) | 181,518) 99,735 . ’ 328,995 
1,571 596,468) 138,75 2 292,322 


: 494,516 
144'433| 40/153 
| 23.879 


674,611 


' $90,756 482,790 


1941 

we La Guardia ‘ - 
O'Dwyer | Hartmann 
Repub- | Amer., | City United ae Socialist 

lican | Labor | Fusion City Total crat 

Nee 188,851 81,642 21,642 6,090 298,225 227,717 4,790 
i 135,900 14,719 5,568 259,607 185,295 6,005 
174,601 17,024 9: 8,574 
.693 759 259,299 2,973 
38 1,223 33,876 274 


668,485 435,374 63,367 19,292 1,186,518 


ardia’s plurality over O’Dwrer and Hartmann, 109,667; his majority_over O’Dwyer, 132,283. 

dent of the City Council—Morris (R., Fus., etc.), 1,123,944; Fertig (D.), 1,000,219. : 

Comptroller—McGoldrick (R.,; Fus., etc.), 1,150,669; Church (D.}, 1,001;129. 

ition 1—To reorganize the County government by abolishing the County offices of Sheriff, 
Register of Deeds and Registrar, creating the offices of City Sheriff and City Register, to be 

; appointment after competitive civil service examination, and assigning the functions of the 
ereby abolished to the City Sheriff, the City Register and the City Department of Correction— 


99,284; against, 228,019. 

Registration in New York City 
SM a eS eer 

1944 1942 1941 1940 1938 1937 1936 1935. 


755,685 ; 580.9 829.330) 612,780| 635,383] 751,078} 500,436 ~ 
: , 650.688! 473,820 
3 : 634, 38.163 426,580 Src 
"533 80| 461,821 022 1 5 5 
eR ers 49'694| 60.645) 79,823) 61,364| 66.480] 72,527) 56,646 


2,433,976|2,483, 235|2,900, 1841 1,967,869 


242; rary! 1925) |. 
050; (1930) } 


/ 


eeeeeee 


J... ..13,217,751|1,751,156' 2,145,472 2,452,094 3,390,460 


the number of war votes cast was 21,226. ? . 


. cane 5 4a 
ust t least 21 years of age (18 in Georgia); a citizen; not a convict; able to read or 4 

¢ st be revistered. In some States paupers are ineligible. j S ; fe 
PREVIOUS RESIDENCE REQUIRED 


In State |In County({in Precin. i In State |In County|In Precin. — 


’ E 3 mos. || Nebraska...... 40 days 10 days : 
Baht ; § 30 days || Nevada........ 6 s 30 days | 10days 
bs 30 days || New Hampshire ar [bre So ee 6 mos. _ 
yr. 40 days 1 yr. ob en Gee 
ee a a - - tia 1 yr. 4 mos. 30 days 
1 yr. 
Recah ee DIOS ripe ae oF sie St | CO ofa lv do 
fed PON ae ON ri os, api IES 
6 mos. Pennsylvania. . . 
6 mos. Rhode Island... 
6 mos South Carolina* 
1 yr. South Dakota c “ 
2 yrs. T 
pe en Bee Os Ge aa 
yr. 
ee Vv se, 
. Bon Washington. at 
-2 yrs. West Virginia. . 
yr. Wisconsin....-. é 
Avr | Wvoming....- 


payment of poll tax as a prerequisite to voting. 
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1948—DECEMBER. A 

Dec. 1—Representatives of 25 Negro organiza 
tions in’ New York City, through the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, 
announced a political code pledging support “‘to 
the party that works for full citizenship status 

for 13,000,000 American Negroes.”’ 
Dec. 4—The United States Government’s first 
\ attempt in recent years to prosecute Utah polyga- 
mists was noted in the Federal Court in Salt Lake 
City when. John Zenz, 37, auto mechanic, was sen- 
tenced to five years in the prison and his wife, 
Lola, 34, to two years in a women’s reformatory 
for violating the Mann Act. Their son, Frank, 17, 
: was released on condition that he join the Army. 
4 The trio was charged with transporting Irene 
Sap } Wilson, 15, across/ the Utah-Nevada line “for 
{ purposes of debauchety’’ after the girl and the 
elder Zenz were ‘“‘married’’ in a special cekemony 
peculiar. to the religious cult of which the ‘family 


was a2 member. 
ake that shook the Erbaa 


Dec. 6—An earthqu I 
region near the Black Sea coast of north central 


Turkey killed 550 persons. 
Dec. 11—The coal carrier, Suffolk, from Norfolk, 
Va., for Baston vanished off Montauk Point, N. ¥:, 
after it signaled for help. Aboard were 37 of the 
crew and six naval gun crew sailors. 
Dec. 17—President, Roosevelt signed the bill re- 
{ pealing the Chinese Exclusion Act (60 years old). 
| Dec. 18—In Valencia, Spain, two Falangists en- 
tered the United States Consulate, tore down _pic- 


were arrested. 
Dec. 21—The 
States Congress 


i 
first session of the 78th United 
ended, after 350 days of existence. 
Dec. 24—A. F. Whitney, on behalf of the Brother- 

“hood of Railroad Trainmen, and Alvanley John- 

{ ston, on behalf of the Brotherhood, of Locomotive 
; Engineers, rescinded their strike orders and agreed 
to the arbitration of their pending disputes by 

the President. Strike orders of the Brotherhood 

of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. the Order 

of Railway Conductors of America and the Switch- 
men’s Union of North America are still in force.— 

‘Fire at night in a lodging house in West 42nd 

' Street, New York City, killed 19 persons. 
Dec. 25-——In Ohio, 40,000 steel workers went on 
strike. | \ 
Dec. 27—The President signed an executive ‘r- 
der directing the Secretary of) War to take over 
the railroads at 7 P.M. to avoid interruption of 
_ - transportation, by threatened strikes. He had ap- 
; pealed the day before to the steel workers, includ- 

ing 100,000 in the Pittsburgh area, to return to work 
| -pending arbitration’ He made a similar appeal 
* \te the rail brotherhoods. On Jan. 18 President 
Roosevelt announced settlement of the wage de- 
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tures from the walls and harangued visitors. They 


cae 


fou =! 
THE YEAR 
1943-Nov. 30, 1944 


Jan. 14—In Madrid, 70 persons were kil : 
the collapse of an eight-story building. 


Jan. 15—Earthquakes ia the Andes Mow 


in the Province of San Juan, rgentina, Da 
destroyed the city of that name. he dead exces 
1,900; the seriously injured 3,000; the hee 
50,000. 3%) 


1—A million Chinese have died of fa 
and cholera in Kwangtung Province, George 8 
Adams, secretary of the American Advisory © 
mittee for Southeast China, asserted in Ch 
king. Hé attributed the famine to a plag 
Jocusts, $peculation in’ rice and hoarding. 
dent Roosevelt granted an unconditional pa: 
to Lieut. Gen, Robert a 
manding general of the Army's Hawaiian 
ment, cited for contempt 
yefusing to comply with 
The case grew out of a conflict between civ: 
military authorities in Hawaii over the ei 
whether the right of habeas corpus Operates & 
partial martial law. % J 


1944 FEBRUARY 


a 
Feb. 1—The Supreme Soviet . unanimous 

proved a proposal by Foreign Commissar Vyac 
laff M. Molotov for major changes in the Se 
constitutional systém under which each of thi 
constituent republics will form its own army fo 
tions and have sep te diplomatic representé 
abroad. Molotov 


14 


3 
tory for the Lenin-Stalin national policy a 


Feb. 3—Earthquakes in north Turkey in 
Gerede-Boli areas killed over %,000 persob 
Grover Cleveland’ Bergdoll, 50, draft dodge 


the first World War, was released from Le 
worth prison and the Government closed its b 
on the 27-year-old case. 

Feb. 4—Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., 
setts resigned from the Senate to serve “overs 
in the Army as an officer.—‘“The American BD 
cratic Committee,’” pledged to recover the 
from what was termed the Administration’s © 
ace Guard,’ was formed in Chicago. Harr} 
Woodring was named chairman and Robert 
O’Brien of Des Moines, former Iowa Secretar! 
State, secretary-treasurer. oye 

Feb. 8—President Roosevelt signed the act’ 
pealing the Chinese Exclusion Law. 

Feb. 10—An American Airlines transcontin 
plane crashed in the Mississippi River 19 “tf 


mands by the granting of pay raises of nine to 11 
cents an hour. Accordingly, the roads passed 
back to company control at midnight. It was 
estimated the raise would cost the roads $340,000,- 
000 a year, not including $16,000,000 more for vaca- 
tions. ‘The increases obtained by _the workers 
amount to about $252,000,000 #or the non-operat- 
ing workers and about $88,000,000 for the operat- 
ing employes. Together they will raise the Class I 

’. railroads’ annual wage bill to about $3,500,000,000 

iv at the employment level of September. 


1944—J ANUARY 


Jan, 6—The Mississippi Parole Board freed two 
of the nine Negroes who were convicted in 1931 of 
raping two white women in a freight car—Andy 
‘Wright, 30, of Chattanooga, serving a_ 99-year 
sentence, and Land er Norris, 32, of Warm 
Springs, Ga., serving a life term. Of the original 
nine, four were released in 1937 in the last of a 
series of trials. Four others were convicted of rape 
‘and a fifth on a charge of attempting to kill an 
‘officer during a transfer between jails; two of the 


\ 
{ 
X 


\ 


AAs 


aviation cadets, a gunnery instructor and their 

\ bus pryret an Army private, were killed in a 

collision of an Army bus and a Santa Fe freight. 

--The United States Navy patrol ship St. Augus- 

tine, once a $1,250,000 yacht, sank in the Atlantic 

Ocean is miles southeast of Cape May, N. J., after 

a collision with a merchant ship; 30 persons lost 
~ their lives. 

Jan, 10—The second session of the 78th Congress 
obepgdcy Mexlee City was shaken by three earth- 
quakes. 4 VI 
© Jan. 18—In New York City, a judgment, findings 
‘of fact and conclusions of law in the Government's 

‘anti-trust suit against The Associated Press, were 
noe filed by the Circuit Judges who had formed a*spe- 
cial expediting court to consider the case. The 
opinion had been filed Oct. 6, 1943, The A.P. 
took an appeal. ‘ 


nine are still in prison.—Near Kingman, Ariz., 25) 


below Memphis, carrying 24 persons: to | 
deaths. Jag ea 
Feb. 11—At La Paz, two Ministers and the) 
retary-General of the revolutionary junta res 
—When a British freighter, broke in_two 
ting a ledge in the ocean 12 miles off York 
24 of the 44 men in the crew were drowned. 
Feb. 16—The late Mrs. George Bernard 
bequeathed $400,000 to teach the Irish the — 
ments of social conduct and to abolish from t 
lives the social defects of shyness ie rare 


conversation. : a 
Feb. 22—President Roosevelt vetoed the $2,< 
200,000 tax pill sending it back to Congress > 
a message branding it as ‘“‘relief not for the ni 
but for the greedy.”’ He called it ‘‘wholly in 
tive’ as a revenue measure. “The bill is ee 
with provisions which not only afford indefen 
special privileges to favored groups,’’ the 
dent said, ‘“‘but sets dangerous precedents.’ 
House (Feb. 24) and the Senate (Feb. 25) 
rode the veto and it became a law -at 13:49 3 
Feb. 25. The vote in the House was 299 to 95 
the Senate, 72 to 14. Alben W. ‘Barkley, of EF 
tucky, Senate leader, called the veto messag 
insult to Congress. 4 7 
Feb. 25—In Argentina, President General P 
Ramirez abandoned active conduct of affairs, ¢ 
gating them to General Edelmiro Farrell. 


1944—MARCH .- « 


March 2—The first treaty of the amity be 
Ankar 


; 


March 4—Louis (Lepke) Bucha. 
pone and Emanuel (Mendy) Weis 
death in Sing Sing, N. Y. prison” 
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¢. 13, 1936, in Brooklyn) of Jose6,00tKosen, a 
eKkeeper. They were convicted in it cl, we 
larch 15—Congress passed a soldyer vote bill 
ch provides, in brief, that service people must 
sé their own applications for state absentee 
ots which the_services will expecite to them 
back to the states, and that the Federal short 
shall be available for use only b;" those .vho 
ly for the state ballots but do nos, get them 
ime, and whose governors certify that the fed- 
L form Will be acceptable. The measure became 
tw without the President’s signature. 
ch 18—Eruptions began from Mt. Vesuvius in 
ly and lasted for some time, destroying a vil- 
= and causing the death of 30 or more persons. 
beech 20—Crash of a bus in snow and sleet 
@h a bridge railing and into the Passaic 
er, at Passaic, N. J:, killed 19 persons.—King 
ee of Yugoslavia, married Princess Alexandria 
e, in London. 
farch 27—The United States Supreme .Court, 
ht to one, ruled that a selective service regis- 
mt cannot be forcibly inducted into the Army 
inst his will.but if he refuses to submit to 
uction, he violates the selective service act ‘‘as 
@s one who refuses to report’’ to the. Army. 
ihe Court ruled also, seven to two, that the fair 
OF standards act requires ‘‘portal-to-portal”’ 
ce ot iron ore miners.—The powers of the 


and to regulaterents were upheld insepar- 
“six to three and eight to one decisions of the 
preme Court. 

h 3i—Federal Judge Delbert E. Metzger 
in Honolulu that martial law is no longer 
ary in Hawaii. He issued a writ of habeas 

freeing Lloyd C. Duncan from jail, where 

been held under a ruling ofthe Provost 

Judge Metzger made this decision despite 
davit and declarations filed by Admiral 
sy W. Nimitz aud Lieut. Gen. Robert C. 
dson Jr. that martial law siill is necessary 
Hie Territory because the islands are in “‘im- 
ent danger of invasion’’ by Japanese forces. 


1944—APRIL 


i 2—A revolution which was under control in 
rs occurred in El Salvador; 15 or more 
ioNS were executed as ringleaders. There was 

Sderable loss of life and destruction of 


5 1 i0—President Manuel Avila Camacho was 
bt at in his National Palace home, Mexico City, 
Ptaeut. Antonio de 14 Yama Rojas, a former 
for the priesthood. The bullet missed Ca- 
Rojas was shot through the abdomen, the 


of Price Administration to enforce price | 


fn an\-attempt to escape from the 

sks where he was a prisoner.—In Arkansas 

More persons were killed in wind storms. 

} 14—Fire that injured a ship at Bombay, 

dia, killed 128 or more persons. 

i) igé—In Georgia and South Carolina, 38 

s were killed by wind storms. 

-20—An explosion from an unknown cause 

Koltergrunn Quay in the Norwegian city of 
Killed 43 persons and dnjured\scores of 


26—The United States Government, with 

of an Army detachment of military police, 
possession of Montgomery Ward & Co’s Chi- 

| mnail order and retail plants after Sewell L. 
ery, chairman of the board, had defied for more 
Six hours a Presidential executive order that 
@ontrol and operation of the company 

¢ Commerce. Avery was carried 
@ and deposited onthe side- 
defied the Presidential 
d that it is not a war 
der for continuance of a 
bership contract on the 
Jonger can claim a 
On April 27, in 
_H. Holly granted 


_ day, 


terfering 
ereupo: 


9 the Governmen 

majority of the em- 
hemselves into the CIO 
o was freed. 

vernment announced 
mary conspiracy.— 
anish government 
amora, a former 
a fine of 50,- 
his properties,”’ 
m returning to 


Go) ese 2° -1944—MAY i, 

4_yrvbm the steps of the Capitol in Wash- 
ae the steve &. Coxey, 90, made the 
whieh he, as head of ‘‘Coxey’s Army” had 


been prevented from deliverin y $ 
pi re : ‘ & there 50 years ago. 
ance he said, ‘make paper; paper areles 
f oney; money makes banks; banks make loans; 
oans make poverty; poverty makes rags.’’ The 
crusader told the crowd that 50 years ago he 
pecs to speak in support of his demand that 
Congress authorize the distribution of $500,000,000 
cillen te hae apd | bonds in the states and 
projects, unemployed on public building 
, May 7—President Roosevelt returned to Wash- 
ington from & month’s vacation on the pigntaried 
coast of South Carolina, described by his physician 
as in “excellent shape.'’ He told reporters, just 
before he left Hobcaw Barony, Bernard ; 
Baruch’s plantation at Georgetown, S, C., that he 
was feeling a great deal better. f 

May 8—The United States Supreme Court stood 
on its April 3 decision that Negroes have a consti- 
tutional right to vote in state primaries refusing 
to reconsider the ruling which had: prompted 
Southern Congressmen to assail the tribunal. 
Reconsideration had been requested by Texas, the 
state involved in the original decision, and the 
Houston election judges, who were defendants in 
a Suit brought by a Negro. Attorney General 
Grover Sellers of Texas, who sought permission 
to reargue the case, contended the court had erred 
in ruling that the Federal Constitution prevents 
the ‘Texas Democratic party from conducting a 
white’’ primary. He and the election judges— 
S. E, Allwright and James E. Liuzza—argued that 
the Democratic party in Texas is a ‘voluntary 
association,’’ not an instrument of the state or 
any governmental agency.’’ 

May 12—The 26th World Conference of the 
International Labor Organization, representing 41 
countries, adjourned in Philadelphia after adop- 
tion of a “‘last warning’’ to Germany that the 
authors of any further destruction of life’ and 
devastation of _property in occupied territories 

will answer for them personally with their heads 
and with their properties:’’-—Congress authorized 
President Roosevelt to continue lend-lease aid to 
Allied nations for another year, but wrote into the 
law a notice that the lawmakers want to have 
the ,last sayyif these transactions ever involve 
future military or economic commitments. The 
lend-lease authority would have expired June 30. 
—United States Judge William H. Holly in Chicago 
dismissed ‘‘without prejudice’ the government's 
petition for an injunction against Montgomery 
Ward Co., leaving the government free to 
reinstitute the suit if circumstances should again 
arise under which it might attempt to seize the 
company’s Chicago propgries. 

May 13—On his return to Springfield, Mass., 
after a 12-day visit-to Premier Joseph Stalin, in 
Moscow, the Rev. Stanislaus Orlemanski was sus- 
pended by the Rev. Thomas M. O'Leary, ranking 
Roman Catholic prelate of the Province of New 
England. The priest apologized and on May 16 
was restored to his functions as pastor of the 
Church of Our Lady of the Rosary. His, dealing 
with Communists caused his suspension, considered 
as a violation of canonical law. . 


May 19—The National War Labor Board ap-" 


wage agreement reached between John 
L. Lewis’s United Mine Workers and more than 
70 per cent of the-soft-coal industry, after, a’ 
year-long controversy and general coal strikes. 
The decision was 10 to two, with two of the four, 
industry members dissenting. The effect of thet 


proved the 


decision transferred the contractual obligation fox '- 


existing wage and working conditions from Harold 
L. Ickes, Secretary/of the Interior, to the oper- 
ators, thereby. permitting withdrawal of Govern- 
ment control of the mines covered by the contract. 
The Southern Coal Operators Asosciation is not a 
party to the agreement, and is not obligated to pay 
the $40 lump-sum settlement for retroactive travel- 
time claims. ; 

May 20—The Communist Party of the United 
States, in convention in New York City, dissolved 
that organization, by vote of the 402 delegates 
from 44 States, became the Communist Political 


land took refuge 


Association. 
May 21—By order of President Roosevelt, the 


War. Department took control of the Hummer 
Manufacturing Co., a war plant subsidiary of 
Montgomery Ward &.Co., Inc., in Springfield, Ill., 
because of failure by the parent company to com- 
ply with a National War Labor Board directive 
of April 14. ve" ie 

May 29—President Roosevelt signed the simpli- 
fied tax bill passed by Congress May 23. The 
measure extends application of the withholding tax 
tax collection at the source from all 
wage and salary earners with incomes up to $5,- 
000.—President Garlos Arzoyo del Rio 


city on the 


a 

Pacific coast. The President turned over his power 
Naverro Allende, Senate Vice President, 

10 Pee ret in the United States Embassy. 


- 
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Major Manuel 
tary and civil c 
sional junta. 
May 31—Dr. Jose Maria Velasco Ibarra, exiled 
leader of the Ecuadorian Democratic Alliance, 
assumed the Presidency of Ecuador, receiving the 
\ reins of government from the hands of the revo- 
jutionary junta that forced President Carlos Ar- 
royo del Rio’s resignation. The Ibarra Government 
was formally recognized on June 6 by the United 
States and other American republics.—Seven 
months,after he had taken possession of 3,000 
bituminous coal mines in the Government’s-second 
seizure since May 1, 1943, Secretary Ickes an- 
i nounced that he was returning to private posses- 
y sion mines producing 60 per cent of the country’s 
tonnage.—More than’ 1,000 passengei's and mem=- 
bers of the crew. were rescued from the Henry 
oF Bergh, a Liberty ship bringing more Navy men 
back from the, Pacific war zones, after she went 
Den aground in a heavy fog before dawn on the 
\ Farallon Islands, 30 miles west of San. Francisco. 
rated MI 1944—JUNE 
June 10—President Roosevelt signed the bill rais- 
ing the national debt limit to $260,000,000,000. 
‘ June 12—The United States Supreme, Court 
changed the language of its April 3 decision (pre- 
; venting Texas from barring Negro voters in the 
q - Democratic Primaries) to read: ‘‘Under our Con- 
: stitution, the great privilege of the ballot may 
not be denied a man by the State because of his 
, color.’ The same Court ruled unanimously that 
a ORR ee cannot \withhold records of his 
unidén ‘from a grand juty on the plea that such 
evidence might incriminate him. Fi 
June 20—Secretary of State Cordell Hull de- 
elared that an assertion by Oliver Lyttelton, Brit- 
ish Minister of Production, that the United States 
had provoked Japan to attack Pearl Harbor was 
“entirely in error as to the facts and fails to state 
the true attitude of the Untied States.’ The 
United States, Mr. Hull said, was actuated by the 
“single policy of self-defense’ and Japan’s attack) 
was “‘unprovoked.” | . 
Sune 23—A tornado swept Western Pennsylvania, 
North Central West Virginia and Maryland, kill- 
ing 153 or more persons and injuring more than 
1,000; it did $5,000,000 in property damage. The 
storm traveled a narrow, twisting path from Mc- 
Keesport, Pa., near Pittsburgh, nearly 100 miles 
south to Shinnston, W. Va, It lashed out hardest 
against Little Shinnston, a coal mining community 
of 2,800 near Clarksburg, W. Va., where 58 or more 
were reported killed, and took its heaviest Penn- 
sylvania toll around Chartiers and Clarksville, 48 
miles south of Pittsburgh, and at other communi- 
; ties within 20 miles of Pittsburgh. The storm 
“\ consisted of five separate tornadoes traveling 
parallel about 40. miles apart. \ 
June 26—The Republican National Convention 
_™met in Chicago. Gov. Earl C. Warren, of Cali- 
fornia, was chosen temporary Chairman. A plat- 
form was adopted and the gathering was addressed 
by ex-President Herbert Hoover and Mrs. Clare 
'Boothe Luce, Representative from. Connecticut. 
. Gev. Thomas E. ‘Dewey, of New York, was nomin- 
ated for the Presidency, receiving ‘the votes of all 
. but one (1,056'to one) one delegate—Grant A. 
| Ritter of Beloit, Wis.—who was for Gen. D. A. 
MacArthur. Gov. John W. Bricker, of Ohio, was 
_ unanimously. chosen as_ the candidate for Vice 
» President. Dewey and Bricker made speeches of 
|, acceptance. 
it June 27—The State Department summoned Nor- 


Antonie Hidalgo was named mili- 
hief of Guayaquil by the proyi- 


man Armour, .Ambassador to Argentina, back 
‘dmmediately for consultation.’ 

June 28—The State’ Department announced that 
the Vatican had resumed diplomatic relations 
with the Netherlands Government-in-Exile, in 
London, effective from Aug., 1943. 

June 30—The President signed ‘the bill extend- 
ing the Price Control Act for another year. The 
Work Progress Administration, formerly the 

*» Works Progress Administration, died at mid- 
\ night. The successor is the Federal Works Agency, 


created in 1939. 
1944—JULY 


July 1—Gen. Jorge Ubico resigned as President 
of Guatemala and turned the government over to 
a military junta composed of Generals Eduardo 
Villagran Ariza, Buenaventura Pineda and Fede- 
rico Ponce.—The United National Monetary and 
\Figancial Conference opened in Bretton Woods, 

. H., and closed July 23 after signing the ‘‘final 
act’’.of the conference, which included the agree- 
ments on an $8,800,000,000 International Monetary 
Fund to stabilize post-war currencies and a $9,- 
100,000,000 Bank for International Reconstruction 
and Development. 

'  J§uly 3—The train called ‘‘The Chief,’’ on the 
Atehison, Topeka and Santa Fe Ry., westbound, 
earrying 158 passengers, was wrecked 20 miles 
west of Flagstaff, Ariz. Company. officials said 
four persons were killed and more than 30 injured. 

July 4—The four-day week-end, including the 


} 


¢ i 


‘sons, The 


Fourth + 
wide surve* Traffic mortalities headed the 
toll, with 177 


causes. 
died fromm miscellaneous causes. e WW 
reported caused by fireworks.—Explosions 1 
German munitions ship in the Danish porb® 
Aarhus killed 80 persons and caused injuriesie 
more than 300. Damage was estimated at $9) 

000.000. - ; 
July 6—A fire from an undetermined causes 
the afternoon performance in Hartford.) Coe 
ignited the main tent cf the Ringling Brot 
and Barnum & Bailey Circus, in which there “aie 
iT! 


' 


nearly 7,000 persons, mostiy women and child 
The flames consumed the canvas with great 
ity, killing 167 persons and injuring 174 or @ 
More than 1,000 animals, including 40 lions,) 
tigers, 30 leopards, 20 bears, 40 elephants _ 
lesser beasts, were in the corral just south of 
big top when it fiamed, but they were kept un 
control. None broke out. Most of the pets 
escaped through tent sidewalls, five on either si 
or through the front and rear exits. The othe 
as nearly as x a be determined, were calgnh) 
the scramble fo get out. The great top fell 
them in flaming folds and set fire-to their cle 
and bodies.—Deraflment of a Southbound 
Louisville & Nashville R. R. train and its pl 
in the night into the Clear River Gorge, 11 

south of Jellicoe, Tenn., killed 32 persons.—EE 
the Powhatan coal mine near Bellaire, O., kill 
persons. A fall of rock broke a trolley line 
big mine, the wire short-circuited and 

raced through the main shaft. The men, wo 
in a deadend tunnel of the shaft, were trapped) 

July 8—Loss of the 13,050-ton President, Gr 
of the American President Lines, was annour 
by the War Shipping Administration as crew DB 
bers, returning, told of a vain 3-month bat 
save the ship after it struck a submerged Teefi 
the South Pacific war zone. No lives were 

July 11—Twelve persons, including several cl 
dren, were killed and 21 others injured wher 
twin-engined Army bomber crashed and explo= 
in: the Westbrook trailer camp near Portland, 1 

July 17—At Port Chicago, Calif., 322 perse 
were killed by a double explosion which shat 
two munitions ships,,wrecked a Navy loading 
and left ‘‘a scorched earth’’ scene in _ the ¥ 
boom town, 40 miles northeast of San Francis! 
Material damage caused by the blast was pan 
more than $2,000,000, excluding the value of” 
thousands. of tons of munitions blown up.) * 
munitions ships, both almost new, were vali 
about $4,300,000. A Coast Guard crash boat 
fire barge were destroyed and a tanker dam: 
Hundreds of.persons, possibly as many as 1,0) 
were injured. Every building in a radius of 
or three miles was razed or damaged. The ¢ 
included 61 men of the Merchant Marine. 

Jaly 19—The Democratic National Convent 
opened in Chicago. On July 20 the National P 
form was adopted, and President Roosevelt \ 
nominated for a fourth term. A few hours la 
speaking to the convention directly by radio f 
his train at a Pacific Coast naval base, he acc 
the nomination, and opened his re-election 
on the note of “‘experience’’, versus “immaturity 
On July 21, Senator Harry S. Truman, of 
souri, was nominated, on the second ballot, | 
he Vice Presidency. On the first ballot ¥ 

resident Wallace got 42915 ballots, Truman 31 
On the second ballot the vote was Truman, 
Wallace, 66; W. O. Douglas, 4. Truman acc 
Aug. 31, at Lamar, Mo., his birthplace. — 


1944—AUGUST. 

Aug. 1—Manuel Quezon, 65, exiled Presider 

The Philippine Commonwealth, died th’ Sw 

Lak Y. He had. suffered :from "pulling 
Philadelphia feectians 


ake, N. ¥. He 
tuberculosis.—The 


Oa ast 


4 
4 


+ 


aralyzed by a strike of the 6,000 or more 
ees over the hiring of eight Negroes to 
trial rugis.after a training period. On Aug. 
Beeeey was put in charge of the system. 
Aug. 7 the strikers returned to work after 
‘helmeted, soldiers in full battle dress rode 
sh vehicle throughout Aug. 6 to protect the 
ver and passengers. Four of the strike leaders 
arrested under the Federal anti-strike law. 
| Gen. Philip Hayes in an ultimatum had 
tned that strikers who disobeyed his deadline 
208e their jobs, be barred from other work 
ting the war and, if between the ages of 17 and 
_be sent into the armed services. 
. 2-3—Derailment and collison of an Atlantic 
‘Line passenger train from Waycross, Ga., for 
gomery, Ala., near Stockton, Ga., killed 45 
fo laborers and injured 320 others. 
wig. 5—In Australia, at a Japanese prison camp, 


1 were killed or committed, suicide in a mass 
pt at escape by 900 of the prisoners; 108 


= wounded by the armed guards. ‘ 
ug. 8—Sinking in Nipe Bay of a Pan American 
r plane as it took off from Antilla, Cuba, 
‘17 passengers. 

12—Part of Luna Park at Coney Island, 
‘ was burned. Another fire burned several 
and war materials in Hoboken, N. J. where 
men were killed.—President Roosevelt ar- 
at Bremerton, Wash., after his 15-day in- 
ion of the Pacific war zone. He reached 

nm, D. C., Aug. 17. 

. 13—Fire destroyed part of Palisades Amuse- 
‘Park, N. J., opposite New York City} seven 
ions were killed. 
bug. 16—The United States Government sus- 
led shipments of gold to Argentina. 
u $—Seizure by the Navy, on Presidential 
x, of machine shops in the San Francisco area, 
to a gradual return to normal conditions. 


1944—-SEPTEMBER 


4—The United States Government again 
‘seizure of Western Pennsylvania strike- 
d coal mines. 
5—Earth tremors shook the United States 
‘seaboard area from Canada to Virginia. 
originated to the southeast of Ottawa. Dr. 
Leet, seismologist at Harvard University, 
that there might be another disturbance 
same region “within a matter_of days. 
y within the next five years.’’ He figured 
arth shift took place probably 20 miles under 
arth surface. > 
st. 7—Foremen employed in a coal mine seized 
@ United States Government after a strike 
ed’? and thus prevented production work- 
fom entering the Fi. cutting off production 
strike were still_under way.—Sinking of 
: line schooner, El Caribe, headed from 
luras for El Salvador, cost 40 lives, mostly 
and children. 
. 10—From Tuxpan, on the Gulf Coast of 
o to Manzanillo, on the Pacific, came reports 
+ 6,000 people were 


- The destroyers, 
patrol craft, the Jack 


Guard lightship, Vineya: 
“: YMS-499, wit 


coast were es 
and, Cape Cod an 
y the ocean beach 
tent of $10,000,000. 

here; thi 


)PTOX: 
iS 


also on 
undreds of 
i Power an 
of commission. 
dbergh returned to New 
acific plane testing survey. 
titude flights in Gilbert Islands. 
est coast by train’ his plane 
ad weather. - ‘ 
killed and many 
Chi & Northwestern 
freight train crashed on 
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the outskirts of Missouri Valley, Ia. 


1944—OCTOBER ia, 


Oct. 3—President Roosevelt signed legi 
slation 
setting up a new office of war mobilization and 
reconversion to handle the civilian demobilization 
job and also designed to establish a board to dis- 
ee an estimated $100,000,000,000 in surplus 

Oct. 5—In Detroit, 8,000 maintenance workers in 
33 defense plants employing 50,000 persons called 
off their “‘outlaw’’ strike under War Labor Board 
sgh 

et. 18—Sale of the controlling interest of 
The Chicago Daily News to Knight Newspapers, 
Inc., for $2,150,000 was announced by executors 
of the estate of Col. Frank Knox, publisher of 
The News. 

Oct. 19—A storm in Cuba caused 24 or more 
deaths, damaged crops and tobacco warehouses, 
and destroyed the port of Surdigero de Batabano. 
—Liquid gas tank explosions in Cleveland kilied 
129 or more persons and destroyed or damaged 
many homes and other buildings.” 

Oct. 29—In Kearny, N. J., three of 11 of the 
Federal Shipbuilding and Drydock Company yards 
where cruisers, destroyers and troop transports 
have been built for the Navy, were swept by fire. 


1944—NOVEMBER 


Nov. 1—The International Civil Aviation Con- 
ference opened in Chicago.—Quadruplets, three 
girls and a boy, were born in Philadelphia to 
Mrs. Kathleen’ Cirminello, and for the first time 
on record in such a multiple birth a Caesarian 
operation was performed. 

Nov. 7—Franklin D. Roosevelt was elected for 
a fourth term as President _of the United States, 
defeating Gov. Thomas E, Dewey, the Republican 
candiate. No other helder of the office ever has 
been elected for four terms or three. Harry S. 
Truman, U. S, Senator from Missouri, was elected 
Vice President. The Democrats also made gains 


in the elections to the House of Representatives.— 


Nov. 14—Congress reassembled after a recess 
of eight weeks.—The United States and Mexico 


signed a protocol supplementary to the treaty be- + 


tween the two nations relating to the utilization of 
the waters of the Colorado and Tijuana Rivers and 
of the Rio Grande (Rio Bravo) which was signed 
in Washington (Feb. 3, 1944). The purpose of 
the protocol is to clarify certain provisions of the 
treaty respecting the functions and jurisdiction 
of the respective Sections of the International 
Boundary and Water Commission, as provided 
for bythe treaty. y 

Nov. 18—The special committee appointed by 
President Roosevelt to survey the rise in the 
cost of living reported to him that ‘‘the final 
figure for the\over-all increase in the cost of liv- 
ing from Jan., 1941, to Sept. 1944, would thus 
be found fo be 29 to 30 per cent. ‘ 

Nov. 21—Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, re- 
signed/ because of ill health, and was succeeded 
by Edward R.. Stettinius, Jr., Under Secretary. 
His appointment .was confirmed by the Senate 
(67 to 1) Nov. 30th. 

Noy. %2—The convention of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations unanimously adopted in 
Chicago, a resolution making the CIO Political 
Action Committee its permanent political instru- 
ment and instructed the committee to begin prepa- 
rations for participation in local elections next 
year and the Congressional and State elections 
for 1946.—The Bolivian National Police an- 
nounced that seven high Army officers and poli- 
ticians had been executed ‘‘thus far” for partici- 
pation in the Nov. 19 abortive revolt at Oruro, 
Bolivian tin mining center. 

Nov. 24—A Joliet, Ill., prison tower guard shot 
and killed another guard and wounded four con- 
victs as they fired on 10 prisoners, two of them 
survivors of the 1942 Roger Touhy break, to halt 
an attempted escape over the wall of Stateyille 


Penitentiary. 


~ 


Nov. 27—At Burton-on-Trent, England, explo-° 


sion of a Royal Air Force underground bomb 
depot killed a number of persons. A German 
broadcast attributed the explosion to a V-2 robot. 
bomb. 7 

Nov. 
lifting of restrictions on 
planes on domestic 
would be made available as military needs per- 
mitted. F 

Nopv. 29—The American Federation of Labor. 
in convention in New Orleans, attacked the Na- 
tional Labor Reiations Board as biased in favor 
of the’ Congress of Industrial Organizations and 
demanded a change in the Wagner Act guaran- 
“the maintenance of craft union in- 


the operation of air- 


28—The War Department announced the 


kot. 
Nov, 30—President Roosevelt dismissed As-, 
sistant Attorney General Norman Littell who he 


charged been insubordinate 


had to his. chief, 
Attorney General Biddle. —. ae 3 \ 


lines and said surplus planes — 
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SPORTING EVENTS OF 1944 AND RECORDS — 
College Football Standings for 1944 F 


WESTERN (BIG TEN) i SOUTHEASTERN—Cont’d 
w. L. T. Pet. Pts. O.P. Ww. L. T. Pct. Pts. mig 


Ohio State....-.-. 6 0 0 1.000 353 .54| LouisianaState.... 2 3 JI -.-- 79 | 
ichigan.../...... Be Aone, eattag o lad 65 | Tulane......--:-- Lh 2a Oat 29 
RANE Leelee At ESO .667 143 87 | Kentucky 5 0 59 
innesota......:- 3°°2 1 1600 134 ~116 | Forida.../25. 1... 3 0 18 
eae iy aaa . : 3 aie aoe fae AUDUER. fpioesd oe 4 0 { * 
MOIS. - pgs. 
Wisconsin......--. 3 4.70% ..333 ) 66 ~ 110 HWESTERN = / 
Northwestern..... 0 5 1 000 40 114 | Texas Christian 1 1 700 Al 
TOW rele eo 8) 0 6 0 000 20, 204 | Texas.... 2 0 600 5 
; BIG SIX Arkansas . 2 1 500 37 
j : Texas A. & M 35oH0 400 71 
Oklahoma......-. f Maoes Ete | 900 152 407 Rieé) jase bee 3 0 400 47 
ane BtAte Seer : A i Te pes 34 Southern Methodist 2 3 ¢ 400 62 
ASSOULL, 1A ieee. <= r 
Nebraska... .....- ps OQ 5.400 2 77) 20 SOUTHERN 
Kansas... 2.6. - eee iene dea 200 34 91) DUKE 7 Paar ae 4 0 0 172 
Kansas State.....: et 7S 200 18 164 noe Forest... ..-- e t 9 re a 
AMBONI bss bowen 
SOUTHEASTERN North Carolina St.. 3 2 0 a) 
Georgia Tech Ea oleate Spee 0) ees 419 13 | William & Mary... 2 1 1 68 
eae 0 120 27 | Maryland........- 1 1 0 8 
Hay 3 Ae 121 103 | South Carolina.... 1 SHO 39 
Ea Se 3 1 2 128 47 SB hs Sey Re Je I 5 0 57 
Mississippi State... 3 2 OG 73 59 | North Carolina.... 0 3 1 0 
Mississippi. ......- 20, 0 59 95 | Richmond........ O47 298 f 27 


Ranking of 1944 Football Teams. 


Source: Consensus of 121 sports writers polled by The Associated Press; 10 points are allotte 
for each first place vote, nine for second, etc. Figures in parentheses indicate first place vi 


TOP TEN Notre Dame. 22). 220.) 23460. 2.055. 2 Sa ee sien 
es ; Fourth Air Force. ..- 2.2.2. .6- see oes sp ee ) 
PARR MHD) We coxs Se lado pe Sele de Eee ee clene 1165 | “Second Ten—11, Duke, 149: 12, ‘Tennessee, 132 
HOhio. State (5). 2. foes ee eee oes eee eee 941 | 13, Geogia Tech, 60; 14, Norman, Okla., Navy, 50 
‘Randolph Field (17).-..../ ieee ROLY Pee Pv: ge6 | 15, Illinois, 47; 16, El Toro, Cal., Marines, 35% at 
RRM AR POO oj: DEVE Sead nlp esc tanta! 713 | Great Lakes, 33} 18, Fort Pierce, 32; 19, St. Mary: 
Bainbridge (3) 543 Pre-Flight, 31; 20, Second, Air Force, 27. 
: ia tii lee. 451 Winners in’ previous years—1936, Minnesota 
Towa Prp-Plight, (1) i 6s b 75ers nee ret 1937, Pitt; 1938, Texas Christian; 1939, Texas 
Southern California....-..-----.---+sssrsne 7 427| and’M; 1940, Minnesota; 1941, Minnesota; 1942 
0, bt ci 2 (4250 0 ean lnk ae IC a 368 ' Ohio State; 1943, Notre Dame. : ‘ 
All-America Football Teams for 1944 
Position |Grantiand Rice Bill Stern Associated United All Service 
in Collier's in Look « Press Press Associated Press | 
OB IND fies. aes eames spacial! Poole Russell a 
ale ale ‘exas Arm Randolph Field » 
TACKLE... . . |Ferraro Willis Ferraro Willis Stydahar f x or 
S. California Ohio State S. California Ohio State Fleet City NTS 
GUARD... .. Green Hachton Nichols Chase Ramsey 
Army California Rice Navy Bainbridge — 
. CENTER... .|Warrington Tavener Van Warrington |Tavener Strohmeyer 
| Auburao Indiana Auburn Indiana Iowa PF 
GUARD... Hackett Jones Hackett Stanowicz Letlow 
Ohio State Tulsa Ohio Stare Army Camp Peary 
TACKLE. .,.|Whitmire Whitmire _ | Whitmire Whitmire Woudetiber 
Navy Navy Navy Navy St. Mary's PF 44 
BND yi. 4. Tinsley Tinsley \ Tinsley - Dugger Susoetf 
Georgia Tech |Georgia Tech '|Georgia Tech |Ohio State 2nd Air Force 
BACK oa. fh sn 7 Se Younes note Davis Graham; 
rmy linois rmy Arm 
BACK ~baee Sha one ed? cae ae Jenkins Papp babar 
avy sconsin a. A. and M.|Nav - |3rd Ai : 
BACK Horvath Horvath Horvath Horvath Dudley, mye . ie 
Ohio State Ohio State Ohio State Ohio State Randolph Field — 
BVA Scie s:g Fenimore -|Blanchard Blanchard Blanchard Eshmont + 
bas \ Okla, A. and M.|Army Army Acmy Norman NAB | 
j 
Records of Post Season Football Games ‘ce 
(Figures in parentheses after games denote attendance). Nal , 
\ ROSE BOWL 1936—Stanford 7, Southern Methodist 0. 
Year (Pasadena, Calif.) 1937—Pittsburgh 21, Washington 0. his ¥ 
1916—Washington State 14, Brown 0, 1938—California 13, Alabama, 0,, (90,000) = 
1)i7—Oregon 14, Pennsylvania 0. 1939—Southern California 7, Dude 3. (91,000) 
¥918—No game (war). 1940—Southern California 14, Tennessee 0 92,000) 
_ 1919—No game (war). 1941—Leland Stanford 21, Nebraska 13 (91,500). 
1920-—Harvard 7, Oregon 6. 1942*—Oregon State 20, Duke 16.(56,000), 
1921—California 28, Ohio 0. 19483—Georgia 9, U. C. L, A., 0 (93,000) 


1922--Washington and Jefferson 0, California 0. 1944—Southern California 29, Washi a 
1923—Southern California 14, Penn State 3. . *The 1942 game was played in Reacts 


| 1924—Navy 14, Washington 14. because of the war. 
1925—Notre Dame 27, Stanford 10. { ‘ 
1926—Alabama, 20, Washington 19. 5 SUGAR BOWL { Sig 
Aeneas Sai ae pane ae 
28—Stanford 7, uirgh 6. 1935—Tulane 20, Temple 14. : 4 
1929+-Georgia Tech 8, California 7. 1936—Texas Christian 3. Louisiana State 3. Vi 
1930—Southern California 47, Pittsburgh 14. 1937—Santa Clara 21, Louisiana State 14. 
-1931—Alabama 24, Washington State 0. 1938—Santa Clara 6, Louisiana 0. (45,000) 
1932—Southern California 21, Tulane 12. 1939—Texas Christian 15, Carnegie 7. (59,000) - 
1933—Southern California 35, Pitt 0. 1940—Texas A. and M, 14. Tulane 13 (73,000). 
1933—Columbia 7, Stanford 6 1941—Boston College 19, Tennessee 13 (78)281).-™ 
1935—Alabama 29, Stanford 13. 1942*—Fordham 2, Missouri 0) (73,000), = 
; = PRU AIRSET 
‘ mt 


- ‘ig 


—- SS. eee . ee ll ee oe . he 


- Pan. ¢ Mike ( 


He ieee 
tS oe ae Rees ae m 
Bip Sporting Events—Football Records; Basketball sh 755 
e 14, Tulsa 7 (70,000). 

para a AN if Pig. 000) ee CLE 0, Arizona State of Temple 0 


G eor: 
1942 game was played in New Orleans | 1941—Western Reserve 26, Arizona State of Temple 
000). 


of the war. 13 (14, 
4 ORANGE BOWL 1942—Tulsa 6, Texas Tech 0 (14,000). 
(Miami, Fla.) See ne Gaia Force 13, Hardin-Simmons 7 


1944—Southwestern Texas 17, Ne i 
Cisne w Mexico 0 


COTTON BOWL 
(Dallas, Tex.) 


1937—Texas Christian 16, Marquette 6. 
1938—Rice 28, Colorado U. 14, (37,000). 
1939—St. Mary’s 20, Texas Tech. 13. (40,000) 
35,001). | 1940—Clemson 6, Boston College 3 (20,000). 
3). 1941—Texas A & M 13, Fordham 12 (45,500). 

1942—Alabama 29, Texas Aggies 21 (38,000). © 
14 (16,000). 

1943—Texas 14, Georgia Tech 1 (36,620). 

19444Texas 7, Randolph Field 7 (15,000) 


OIL BOWL 
(Houston, Tex.) 


(28,000). 
| SUN BOWL 
(El Paso, Tex.) 
ardin-Simmons 14, New Mexico State 14. 
ardin-Simmons 34, Texas College of Mines6. 


—West Virginia 7, Texas Tech 6. (12,500) 1944—-Southwestern Louisiana Institute 24, Ar- 

—Utah 26, New Mexico 0. (13,500) kansas A. and M. 7 (12,000) Be 

EAST-WEST (SHRINE GAME) 
f (San Francisco) 

—West 7, East 0. 1933—West 21, East 18. 1939—West 14, East 0 (60,000). 
Vest 7, East 3 (January) | 1934—West 12, East 0. 1940—West 28, East 11 (45,000). 
—West 16, Bast6 (December) | 1935—West 19, East 13. 1941—West- 20, East 14 eee 
20, West 0. . 1936—East 19, West 3. 19425—West 6, East 6 (35,000). 
st 19, West 7 (January). | 1937—East 3, West 0. 1943—EHast 13, West 12 t0°0003; 
est 3, East 0 (December), | 1938—East 0, West 0. 1944—East 13, West 13 (60,000). 


6, West 0. 


Football Coach of the Year 


“The New York World-Telegram, a Scripps-Howard newspaper, conducts each year a poll to 
» the outstanding football coach of the year. Under the supervision of the World-Telegram, 
coaches of the country choose from their ranks the one they consider entitled to the national 
Fas the football coach of the year. The poll has attained national standing and recognition. 


Coach School || Year Coach School 


esee essere Northwestern ||1940....|Clark D. Shaughnessy .. . Stanford Ms 
chard Harlow. . -|Harvard \1941....]/Frank W. Leahy.......- Notre Dame 
ward E. Mylin -|Lafayette 1942....|William A. Alexander..... Georgia Tex, 
Carnegie Tech ||1943....|Alonzo A. Stagg......... Pacific 


erson. 11 lowe 1944. |_| |Carroll Widdoes.........lOhio Staje 


Basketball Champions, 1944 


Me came basketball was originated (1891) in Springfield, Mass. by Dr. James Nainsmith.) 
, S NATIONAL COLLEGIATE ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 
final, New York City, March 26: Dartmouth, 60; Ohio State, 53—Eastern consolation, Temple, 
olic University, 35. 
final, Kansas City, Mo., March 25: Utah, 40; Iowa State, 31—Western consolation, Missouri, 
dine, 46. \ 
‘ w York -City, March 28: Utah, 42; Dartmouth, 40. 
Petia Searaiosent, New York City, March 26: St. Johns 47; de Paul, 39—National 


Utah, 43; St. John’s, 36. Y 


a ESTERN CONFERENCE (BIG TEN) ) SOUTHWEST CONFERENCE 
= ; Op. | 
7 Op. 
‘ez w. e. Pts. Pts. Ww. L. Pts. Pts. 
Arkansas......... 11? 1 680 523 
“Roe 10 2 cc at. bee MAT 1 669 4 
2 9 3 &. Methodist...:..|° 6 6 609 575 
BEES. 9 3 eS AS aon | SI 6 646 558 
“ae 8 4 Texas Christian. ... 6 6 508 545 
8 4 Baylor... a-s<222 2 2 10 435 600 
: : : Texas A.& M..... 0 12 427 74 
2 10 ROCKY MOUNTAIN F. A. CONFERENCE “ 
eae Golorado College...) 6 | © | 334 | TTL. 
Colorado Mines... . 4 4 364 354 ‘ 
Greeley State.....- 1 5 210 330. 
_MISSOURI VALLEY Only three teams competed. \ , 
(Big Six Conference) 5 SOUTHEASTERN CONFERENCE 
1 445 a (No official league play) 
1 409 31 University of Kentucky won Conference title in 
5 338 3 4 Louisville special tournament defeating Tulane 
5 355 340" | 64-46 in final. ' 
9 300 43 SOUTHERN CONFERENCE ; 
9 352 476 Duke University won Conference title at Raleigh 
eh ey defeating North Carolina 44-27 
s in final. 
CIFIC COAST CONFERENCE NEGRO INTERCOLLEGIATE CHAMPIONSHIP 
_ (Southern Division) Negro Intercollegiate Championship won by Lin-  ~ 


pe lige 0 135 | 109 | oin University defeating North Carolina College 


3 201 | 57-52. 
\5 | 187 A.A.U. BASKETBALL 
Men’s National Championship. Denver, Col., 


six teams competed and the play was witnessed 
by more La 3600 spectators. Receipts were 
- approximate! 000. : <2 
Pivomen’s ¢ emplonehies: Josephs, Miss... Maueh 
-31—Final round won by Nashv ee 
oat 1B, 23-16. Twenty-two 


(Northern Division) defeating Denver Ambrose-Legions 50-43. Forty~ — 


teams competed. 


156° 


f 
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Si 
> Chief College and Service Football Games in 1944, 5 | 


} ‘ALABAMA CLEMSON ~ 
» 27—Louisiana alin 27 | 34—Presbyterian. . 0 
63—Howard. 7 | o—Georgia Tech. 51 
| . 55—Millsaps. 0 | 13—N. C. State...). 7 
0—Tennesse 0 £3 South Carolina... 13 
41—Kentucky. . 0}, 7—Tennessee, ...-.- 26 
7—Georgia.....-4-- 14 | 7—Wake Pere: 13 
34—Mississippi...... 6 | 57—V. M. oh a2 
19—Miss. State..... 0 3 hes trea eaeaebctee 36 
7—Georgia-......-- 21 
> ARKANSAS 6 J 
—Missouri.......- ACAD 
Q—Okla. A.M. 19 imesh bn pac ade ra: 
tie +— Texas ristian. 6 | 49 —Tufts.:.....--- 7 
: rae Naval. . ts pe eat ier Set Rea ae 7 
H-Texas....-1.--- “Worcester. .-.:- 0 
26—Mississippi...... 18 sR PT ie 6 
SS eg A&M... 4 GL ATIAY scott nes 76 
: —SFRACE iets tus cab —Holy Cross.....- 26 
S12 80. Methodist: ae 1a Boly roi 0 
j — ae 0 
SER ee re baked 2) 0 19—Dartmouth...-- 
: MY* COLGATE 
Be 46—North Carolina. Gia 13—Rochester. ....- 20 
Pie | 59—Brown. Ra Sie roo Cates . 
69—Pittsburgh.....- aR ena ra res eri ia 
pope. Gost vai : 13—Holy CrORs sea: i 
A $3—villanova’ Pia MOTE) Ee ed Aeachanaae hed er 
59L=Notre Dame.... 0 | 20—Brown....-.+-- 3a 
-62—Pennsylvania.... 7 
23—Navy...:...+-- 7 a. BoE acre 
—Union i ! 
AUBURN 26 Synacuse 
- 32—Howard....... © | 10—Yale. 
Rey 7—Ft. Benning..... 0—Colgate. 
aye 0—Georgia Tech... 7—Cornell : 
: fo sPolanest Whe: 2 7—Pennsylvania.... 35 
ey les _ 57—Presbyterian. . Q—Brown.......-- 12 
oa ay if \ Miss. State 0—Dartmouth..,.. 18 
CONNECTICUT | 
BOSTON COLLEGE Eh ce eae it 6 
eee 8) ee 
2—N, chin Nao GRY 
¥9—Syracuse.......- 12 | 15—Brooklyn..-.... 0 
so Navy Pr School. Se 52—C. CoNg Yim 
‘ rooklyn.....-.. va 
14—Holy Cross. ..... 30 oS feat He saath 
: CORNELL 
ie oe _ 9 | 39—Syracuse. S 
| @—Conneeticut. 19 | 26—Bucknell, : 
é o gitygcelcus rae 1 7 Yale. 
37—6..C)N. Y. 0 7—Golgate . 
21—Boston Colleges. 24 13\-Sampson - teeees > 
JS a SE 13 | O—Navy.......... 48 
‘ ROWN , 14—Dartmouth. .... 13 
ae ate materi: 2-F. 0 0—P ennsylvania. . ..'20 
24—Holy era. ie 3 DARTMOUTH 
Dartmouth g—Haly Cross, 38 
Davee are AG. F3 | Qc Notre Dame.--. 66 
a 12— Columbia ONL fey agst t Saeki 
im H, 32—Colgate. . b—GoastGiuaral Ac. 19 
AE CKNELL —Cornell......... 
: 24-—Mithtenbers “pike 7 18—Columbia....... 0 
u uhlenberg..... 
i Q—Cornell......... 26 Galea ae 7 
me 16—#. &M......... 13 7—Pennsylvania. NY 38 
i ;..) 6—Penn State...... 20) 6—N. C. Pre-Fl.. 13 
Sa sth (il ag ag “ety Ley 6 ee 
5 '96_N. 9 aay Pachee SaRG By. 
= 78 uf ier ae. ae: 0 ——ADMY.. 1. see eee 
: Poe ON. M3... sp | 19—Ga. Tech tthe 38 13) 
; ts eerenara.<. ah 34—Wake Forest... .\ 0 
a “ed 34—So. Carolina.....' 7 
CALIFORNIA 33—No. Carolina.... 0 
Pen Baty Sires Tes a ee rE pOoee A 
t 6—Southern Calif... 6 rity td ak 4 tt me 
14—Coll.-Pacifie. .. -- 0 | 27—Jadk’ville N.A.S_ 20 
2—Fleet City..:... 19 | O—'Fennessee 40 
7—Washington..... 33 | 14—Maryland....:.. 6 
6-—Alameda C Cy. ae: 13--Miamidiieleuseen 0 
. Bae ae gy | 12—Georgia. +... 38 
oh 6—St.Mary’ 8 Pre-Fl, 33 F.&M. | 
‘ 0—Scranton....... 6 
\ ' Cc. G. N. Y. 26—Ursinus. ..<.... 0 
: 0-—Brookiyn Some 37/| 6—Villanovay...... 14 
i 0—Boston College. . 33 | 13—Bucknell....... 16 
yo 0 NES, hp oat ad Monks ap ay ey eat 19 
a oN uhlenbei 18 
Q—Connecticut..... 52 OS orarthmor 28 
O—Brooklyn....... 37 | O—Ursinus........ 2 
O—Bucknell,....... 7 80—Bucknell....... 


| 


' 51—Clemson 


GEORGIA 
7—Wake Forest.... 
67-—Presbyterian.... 0 


13—Kentucky...... 12 
53—Daniel Field.... 6 
7—La, State.....-- 15 
14—Alabama....... 7 
38—Florida......-.- 12/ 
49—Auburn........ 13 

21—Clemson........ 


0—Georgia Tech... 


GEORGIA TECH 

28—North Carolina... 0 
(aes tee) ihe Beeps 
13—Ga. ] bre Flight... 7 


13—Duke......- 19 
34_Tulane a cheese 7 
14— La. State....-... 6 
0—Notre Dame.... 2U 
44—Georgia......-. 0 
HARVARD / 
19—Tufts 


43— Bates 


HOLY CROSS 
$—Dartmouth..... 
30—Temple......... 
26—Villanova....... 
24—Brown..-...... 2 
26—C’st Guard Ac... 
0—Groton 8. B..... 


19—Colgate.-....... 13 
12—Navy Pt. School. 13 
30—Boston College... 14 


ILLINOIS 
79—Illinois None 0 
26—Indiana... 18 


25—Northwestern... 6 


INDIANA 
72—¥ort Kifox...... 
18—Mllinois......... 2 
20—Michigan..... 
54—Nebraska.. . 
14—Northwestern 


32—Iowa:....-: < 
7—Ohio State ei 
14—-Minnesota. +1 
47— Pittsburgh i 
14—Purdue......... 
" IOWA 
0—Ohio gues sca nee 34 
6—Lllinois . ee So aeee 
7—Purdue......... 6 
0—Indiana . 32 
27—Nebraska....... 6 
7—Wisconsin. ..... 26 
O—Minnesota...... 46 


6—Iowa Pre-Fl.. ... 


‘IOWA STATE 
49—Gust. Adolphus... 0 
59—Doanyire |. ciewl 0 


21—Missouri.. 7. .... 21 
14—Kansas State.... 8 
7—Oklahoma...... 12 
19—Nebraska....... 6 
9—Drake.... Fire HO 
KANSAS 
47—Washbburn...... 0 
0—Texas Christian.. 7 
14—Denver......... 14 
O—Tulsa....)..... 27 
O—Iowa State...... 25 
20—Nebraska.,...3., 0 
33—Olathe Clip’s 14 
14—Kansas State.... 18 
0O—Oklahoma...... 20 
O—Missouri........ 28 


KANSAS STAT 
6—Wichita....... 


O—Missouri. . i 
6—Michigan ‘Stati be 


15—Wichita. . 

18—Kansas......- 
Q—Olathe Digs At 
O—Nebraska. . i 


itis KENT UGS 
27—MississippL. - 
13—Tennessee. 4 
0—Michigan Stat fe 2 


0—Aiabama. 

0—Miss. State. 
40—West Virginia 

7—Tennessee. 


7—Syracuse. oe 
44—Lehigh | 
19—Rutgers. « ahem 
34—Ursinus.....5 
39—Ruteers. . Rees ae. / 
gtr cielo «tml 


LEHIGH F 
0 Lae 
6—Drexel. . 


ae 


Q—Lafaye' 


8S hat 7 


MARYLA Di) 
0—Hampden-Syd. 
iecaee BA 
eR ere a Sta 
6—Florida. . 


ieee 
14—Hlinois . 
14—Wisconsin . 
14—Ohio State.. & 


ie 
SCNONWHIWON 


a 


nN 
ok. 


2 
ce soe 
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‘NORTHWESTERN | 
| 62—DePauw........ 0 
consi 7 
25 
27 
14 
i4 
saa 
eet | 
G—Ilinois.... i... 25 
NOTRE DAME 
it en ds 8 
G4—Dartmouih: tou 
28—Wisconsin oy Ls 
13—Illinois. , Pa ed 
13—Navy . 32 
0O—Army .. 59 
ii—_Northwoktern. 0 
21—Georgia Tech.... 0 
28—Great ‘Lakes.... 7 
OHIO STATE* 
54—Missouri........ 0 
JA—TOWA... 3 oes 0 
20—Wisconsin...... 7 
26—Great Lakes 6 
4—Minnesota...... 14 
21—Indiana. A ee | 
54—Pittsburgh...... 19 
26—Tliinois......... \12 
18—Michigan....... 14 
OKLAHOMA 
14—Norman Nayal.. 28 
21—Texas A. & M... 14 
O—Texas.......... 20 
68—Kansas State. 0 
34—T; ©. Uaerw.:... 19 
12—Iowa a vey Ae 7 
21—Missouri.. . 21' 
‘Kansas..... Rp hi 
6—OEla. A. & ~ 
31—Nebraska....... 


OKLAHOMA A.& M. 
. Texas 0 


14—Texas Tech..... 7 
33—Denver......... 21 
46—Tulsa.......... 40 
O0—Norman Navyal.. 15 
13—Texas.......%.. 8 
28—Oklahoma...... 6 
- oi isl hs “ 
ae tDurGaoei! 8 
ia & Mary. O 
O—Navy.....«..--- 26 
19—Michigaa oy 41 
35—Columbia....... 7 
| J—Army.......... 62 
20—Cornell......-.. 0 
PENN STATE 
58—Muhlenberg. 13 
14—Navy -~..-..+-..+ 55 
20—Bucknell....... 6 
6—Colgate.......- 0 
27—West Virginia. 28 
4}—Syracuse....... 0 
7—Temple......... 6 
34—Maryland...... 19 
0—Pittsburgh...... 14 
PITTSBURGH ~ 
26—West Virginia... 13 
0—Notre Dame... .- 58 
50—Bethany.. 13 
f 
PRINCETON 
16 Muntenbere Mask 
‘hmo! 
Raid City N. wy s. 31 
18—Great Lakes... .. 27 
Marquette....- Aa 
35—TIllinois........ . 
a te Pre-Fl 2 ie 
OWM, .02- ee ees 
14—Michi, riipr4O: 
35—Wisconsin . Bet 4a 0 


a 


ae. . if eo © ‘saat 
? 
757 
RICE TEXAS 
57—Galveston A.A.F. 0 | 20—Southwestern.. F 
Yt pee Pte Field.; 59 6—Randolph Field.; 4e =) 
14— Louisiana State.. 13 | 20\-Oklahoma...,- 0 
O—Tulane:...... 5. ag PM ee below 0 
21—So. M Methodist... 10 gore Se: A et: 
eae! Na 80. iM 
FE eee ‘Reeh. 3.) 13} 8—O a ee: a 
G—texas A eM $y a o— Tex. Christian. 7 
— c —Te 
6—Tex. 8 Christian. 9 me See i. 
18—Southwestern. 7 
RUTGERS TREAS A. & M. 
6—Lafayette....... 19 | 39—BryanA.A.F... 0 
te eat MED Fae § 6 | 27—Texas Tech... .. 14 
Q—Lafayette....... 9 | 14—Oklahoma...... 21 
1s —Hieors ‘A S.T.P. 12 | 14—Louisiana State.. 0 
15—Lehigh......,.. 6| 7—Texas Christian. 13 
Re Tex. acti 0 
ST. MARY'S (iar ea 
eae geo 38--So. Methodis . 
ameda GG 18h eee dao 
0—U. C.L. Al... 30). Or ese sae . 
7~W. 8,0. 6. as 34 
0—Fleet City Mies 26 . 


b — ea ae 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
48—Newberry 0 


14—Ga. "Bre-Fiight. 20 
O—Miami......... 0 
13—Clemson........ 20 
6—Charleston C.G. 6 
6—No. Carolina...., 0 
28—Presbyterian....° 7 
7—Duke.........- 34 
sea be es Forest.... 19 


SO. METHODIST 
49—N. Texas a 
16—Southwestern.. 1 
0—Randolph Field... 41 


10—Rice .. se vod 21 
(ed | ni 27 
7—Texas.......... 34 
6—Texas A. & M 39 

20—Arkansas....... 12 


7—Texas Tech..... 
9—Texas Christian, 6 


7 i inl te apne in 
ae tig City N.AS.. 3 
12—Temple......... 34 
6—Muhlenberg. . 33 
28—F. & M.......-» 0 
DIN, Vials red Vo 0 
3—Princeton......- 0 
13—Ursinus.;.....++ 0 
SYRACUSE 
13—Sampson N.T. 6 
6—Cormell.......-- 39 
2—Columbia......- 26 
32—Lafayette....... 7 
7—Temple......... 7 
12—Boston College a 
2 
0 
0 
y’ 7 
7—Bucknell........ 7 
West Va....--+5 6 
6—Penn State...... 7 
14—Tennessee...... 27 
*#*TE SSEE 
-26—Kentucky,...... 13 
20—Mississippi 7 
40—Florida. . . 0 
Q—Alabama. 0 
26—vClemson.. 7 
13—La. State 0 
ere Tarrgsics . 14 
21—+Kentucky Z 


TEXAS CHRISTIAN 
ae sas 


6 
13—Texas A.& M... 7 
19—Oklahoma...... 34 
19—Chatham Field.. 7 


14—Texas Tech...,. 0 
1—Texss . Par 5 ee 6 
9—Riee., -.. Nea 6 
6—S. Methodist’; 9 

TEXAS TECH 

13—Lubbock A. A. F 27 

14—Texas A. & M:.. 27 
7—Okla. Ap & M. 14 
7—Tulsa. . 750k. os + B4\ 

19—S. W. Texas... 2 

35—W. Texas state. . a 

13—Rice,..32 74 
te Christian. WwW 

13—N exico lp en 4 
6—So. “Methodist. sae 
7—S. Plains AAF... 6 

TULANE 
0—Notre Dame. ¢.. aes 


TULSA 


27—Kansas....... 0 
34—"Texas Tech..... vie 
FRB ey 0 
40—Okla. A. & M. 6 


4 
27—Iowa Pre-Filght. 47) 
51—Southwestern. . 


13—4th ae Force. 
7—California 

54—Coll. “of ot Paciiic. aha! 
13—So._ Calif. 40 


beeee 


0—Ar 
6—AtL, Git 
6—Bucknell. 


% 


158 
VIRGINIA 
'37—Hampden-Sydn.. 0 
ew 0—N.C. State....-- 13 
24—West Virginia. . 6 
13-—-NiG) Pre-Fly-<!. 243 
34—Vio MLE tees 0 
18—Maryland,...... 7 
aecumond Excess 0 
BeAV GIS. cis No 6 
26 North Carolina... 7 
VIRGINIA M. I. 
6—Catawba...... 7 
26—Richmond. , 20 
7—Wake Eons . 38 
J—Kentucky.. 26 
Q—Virginia.......- 34 
-—N. ©. State. ..-. 21 
—Clemson.....-.- 57 
0—Wm. & Mary... 26 
6—Maryland. Resins 8 
*BAINBRIDGE 
NAVAL - 
43.\—Camp Lee. .....- 0 
t 53+Camp Lejuene.. 7 
[tea ee: Blue D. 7 
—Camp Peary. 0 
i 1s Maxwell Field... _7 
49—N.C. Pre-Plight. 20 
50—Cherry Point. . 7 
33—Camp Lejeune. 6 
21—Camp) Peary. 13 
CAMP PEARY 
. z0—Cherry Point.... 0 
*38—Camp Lee.,....- 0 
O—Bainbridge.....- 7 
"41-—Camp' Lee: .... 0 
19—N. Pre-Fl.... 7 
15 Bainbridge eet ie 21 
DANIEL FIELD 
13—Miami Naval.... 7 
neers Ort a 0 
19—Charleston C. G. 14 
6—Georgia........ 53 
15—Mayport N.A.S 7 
20-——Charleston C. Ss 13 
19—Miami Naval... 6 
6—Ga. Pre-Flight... 30 
» °42—Georgia)Pre-Fl.. 42 
40—Richmond...... 0 


Year Team 
1921—Chicago. Bears 
1922—Canton Bulldogs 
4923—Canton Bulldogs 
-1924—Cleveland 
41925—Chicago Cardinals 
‘1926—Frankford Yellow 


Jackets 
1927-—-New York Giants 


Sporting Eventh “Football oe 


Coach a titans 


si Weavtins 


WAKE FOREST ‘_ WEST... VIRGINIA i WISCONSIN. 
7—North Carolina.. Q | 19-—Pittsburgh 26 eee —_Norinmestern | 
14—Georgia.....---+ 7 | 32--Case:. 7 Pg Te f 
39—Maryland...-... - 0} 6—-Virginia 24 | 27—Ohio State. : 
38—V. Ma Losses. es 7| 6—Maryland ..- 6} 3—Notre Dame. 4 f 
21—N. C. State...-.. 7 | 20—Bethany. 20 '12— Great Lakes. . 
27—Miami 2 o.e ees. 0 | 28—Penn State...... 27 | 10—Purdue......- 
sh Sa fe arses 7| 6—Temple........- 0 | 6—Iowa,....+---.% 

02 Dukes want 34 |'71—Lehigh.... 2. 1. 0 20—Michigan. . 
19—So. ‘Cerone. 13 | 9—Kentucky...-.. 0) 6—Minnesota. . 
an WILLIAM & baa +* YALE 
71—-Willamette..... 0 | 46—Fort Monroe. 0 | 7—Coast Gd. A.! 
65—Whitman....... 6 | 38__Hampden-Sydn. 0} 16—G rmells. =. 5.8 
40—Willamette..... 6 | O—Pennsylvania. . 46 | 27—Columbia a. 
71—Whitman....... 0 | 39—RichmondA, AB. 0 | 32—Rochester....- z 
7—-So. California. 38 | 2—N. C: State. ...- 19 | 6—Dartmouth . 
33—California. ..... 7 | OQ—North Carolina..” 0 | 13—Brown }....- 
0—4th Air Force... 28 | 26—V.M.1L......-- 0 | 13—No. Carolina. 
6—2d Air Force.... 47 | 4 49—Richmond...... 0 | 6—Virginia..-.-.% 
: f 
Service Games 
GEORGIA PRE FLT. JACKSONVILLE ST. MARY’S PRI 
20—So. Carolina.... 14 NAVAL AIR LIGH ii 
33—Cherry Pt...... 0 | 20—Florida......... 2 6—Coll. Fase | 
7—Morris F. A. B.. 19 | 30—Miami N. T.C 13 | 6—So, Califo: 
O—N. Car. Pre-F... 5 | 13—N. C. Pre-Fl 14‘) 21—U..C, T. 
7—Georgia Tech...» 13 | 33—Cherry Point. . 0| 0—4th Air Foree- 
12—Morris Field. ... 34 | 35—3d Infantry..... 12 | 32—Alameda C. Gd> 
{8—N. C. Pre-Fl.... 33 | 26—4th Infantry - 19 | 3—Fleet City... 
30—Daniel Field.... 0] O—Ft. Pierce A. T.B. 21 | 33—California. . .- 
42—Daniel Field.... 12 


GT. LAKES NAVAL 


62—Ft. Sheridan.... 0 
27—Purdue......... 18 
26—Illinois....:.... 26 
25—Northwestern... 0 
88—Western Mich... 0 

6—Ohio State...... 26 
40—Wisconsin...... 12 
45—Marauette. 7 
12—Morris Field 10 
32— Marquette. . 0 
28—Ft. Warren. .... 7 

7—Notre Dame. 28 


IOWA PRE FLIGHT 


7—Michigan....... 12 
19—Minnesota...... 13 
45—Olanthe Naval.. 12 


12—Second Air Force 6 
13—Purdue........- 6 
30—Fort Warren 0 
26—Marquette...... 0 
47—Tulsa. -........ 27 
33—Bunker Hill.... . 7 
51—Missouri......-. 7 
30—Iowa.....-..... 6 


* Indicates undefeated team, ** Indicates uw undefeated 


NORTH CAROLINA SAME NAV: 
es bee eee ia 
—Cherry Pt...... 14—Green Bay 
OT NaVY San eh Satis 14 pe 1 
13-—Duke. ss 6 | 60—Odenbach's. . al 
3—Vireinia AR a i 6—Cornell... Soe 
— e- Bl o ee i 
1b Se eoevlle NAS 13 | °° 
20-- Batibo dae: ti Hu “cb ae 
—Georgia Pre-F1. . . iY AIR 
7—Camp Peary.... 19 Fe rote OL.) 


. 


*RANDOLPH FIELD 


64—Camp Polk. .... 
19—3d Air Force.... 
68—No. Tex. Aggies 


25—Maxwell Field... 
54—-Southwestern. ... 
33—Amarillo A. A. F 


but tied team. 


sooooo 


Professional Football 


Champions by Years 


Year- Team 
1928—Providence Steam 
Roller 


1929—Green Bay Packers 
1930—Green Bay Packers 
1931—Green Bay Packers 
1932—Chicago Bears 
1933—-Chicago Bears 
1934—-New York Giants 


Year Team 

1935—Detroit Lions 

1936—Green Bay Packers 

1937—Washington Red- 
kins 


Ss 

1938—New York Giants 
1939—Green Bay Packers 
1940—Chicago Bears 
1941—Chicago Bears 


Ww. 
é#New York.......-- 8 
Philadelphia, ...... 7 
Washington....... 6 
FB OSGOI ff ielers 5 «ls 2 
Brooklyn... .5....5 0 


115 lbs.—R. 
121 Ibs.—M. 
128 lbs.—F. 
vania. 
135 lbs.—V. 
145 Ibs,—L. 
eon City. 
65 lbs.—E. 


af 


New York City. 
caster, Pa. 


| EASTERN DIVISION 


The champions from 1933 are based on the playoff system which started in that year, 


Professional Football in 1944. 


1S washington 
1943—Washington 


38—Peru V-12. z 
24—Colorado Col 
45— Idaho Southe 1 
78— Whitman... .. 9) 
33—Golorado..... 754] 


6+Iowa Pre-FL.. 


89-—New |Mexico. ay 


0—March Field. 


To par ss 


1944—Green 1 Bay Pa 


WESTERN DIVISION _ 


vi’ py wel cwocnaat. | 
‘orAgst. \ PC. 
1 1 .889 206 (75) Green Bay......:. WR s 7% 00 
1) 2 ‘875 267 131 | Chicago Bears... 6) Bh aa ep 
3' 1 (667° 169 180| Detroit......../). 6 Beet 
& 9 200 $2 233 | Cleveland... 11... 4-6 0 400 
10 69 166 | Gar-Pitts.... 1.12) 0. 10 0 0 


Amateur or in 1944 


' NATIONAL A.A.U. CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Baltimore, Md., March 18 

Parks, Baltimore, Y.M.G)A. 
MacDonald, U. 3. Naval Academ 
Barkovich, University of enr 


Cronhardt, Baltimore ¥AM.C.A. 
Cowell, West Side Y MGA. New 


Blake, Baltimore Y. M.C.A. 
Tomick, Baltimore Y.M.C.A. 
Northrup, 


. Wittenberg, 


Olympic Club, San 
West Side Y.M.C.A., 


Hoavewntght rR. P. Vaughn, unattached, Lan- 


| 


EASTERN 


121 lbs.—Macdonal 
128 lbs.—Barowich,, 


145 Ibs.—Henson, Navy. 
155 lbs.—Hale, Navy. / 
165 Ibs.~-Wood, wanes 
175 Ibs.—Bernard, 
Heavyweight—Stanow ae 


Team scores: Navy, 3: 
Penn, Bye. ay 


nD: 
The National Collegiate Athleti 
Championships for 1944 were cette A 


INTERCOLLEGIATE WREST! 
ASSOCIATION CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa., 
Navy. 


enn. 
136 lbs.—Sullivan, Penn, 


Maren. 1 


: noes 
Army, 


a pales 


. a ——, ee Ce ls \ r ee eee 


F a ie 
Famous Stadiums of America 
Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 
-Name and Location City a oa Opened 
in Legion....... Sia Mearatt «ayer Charlotte, N. C...... 15,350 17,350 1937 
E Syracuse, N. Y...... , é 
aod: Stadium) see ord 
d (Columbia U.)......... New York, N. Y.. 33,000 33,000 1923 
k San Didgo, Calif..... 30,000 30,000 | 1915 
Baltimore, Md....... 60,000 80,000 | 1922° 
4 Detroit, Mich....... 47,000 58,000, 1938 
ices 22,872 25,872" 1925 
Rist Fe 18,000 18,000 1924 
Read aces 42,000 65,000 1937 
nate bas ete 80,000 80,000 1923 


seeeet} 23,000 J....--- ee Jes 1932 

Ee aed 40,000 1912 

woe ee tao... ..)rivesbirgh, Pa... .. ‘ R 38,731 1909 

n Field (U. of Penn,).......- pe act ess 78,104 1895 
eld “eie Tech.)........j|Atlanta, Ga.........- 27, ; 30.000 1913 
xf 35.4070 [kh jc 4 

Ppee cet 57,750 1903 


of) Memorial.....-. at pl aes 
of) Memorial Gener Pb none i 

Wie Vee 1UDe, 5... Morgan Pea Fe ‘ " * 7,000 40,000 1924 

Saas ney Portland, Ong pares 35,000 1926 

a) Pee Lincoln, Nebr......- 40,000 1923 

2 Boulder, Colo. ...... 30,000 32,000 1924 

Notre Dame, Ind. 56,000 1930 


Columbus, oo he If 74,000 
30,000 3, 50D 


Pittsburgh, Pa 7 60,000 70,000 1925 
New York, N. Y 67,000 ibi3 
6) nae 
30000 1939 
0,000 1937 
,000 |.-.... 
31,000 1924 
100 


A pass oe 30,000 56, 
Mins: ‘ ; 90,000 192i 


exas Coll. + Mines)... (Paso, Texas. ..... 12,538 | 1932 
.) see Archbold Stadiam| acal aie 
‘2a See iene 19,800 1910 
Ann agen | det 

ieee “ 44,000 : 

pel tasstaeend fee ote aL ry : Oo | 1936 

Se eee New Orleans, La WOU pri ears igo 73,000 1926 


40,00 1920 | 


oa 396 1914 
896 1914 
50°00 1923 


T 


Seattle, Wash. ... 


~~ 


Boxing Champions’ ‘by Classes ot 


National Boxing | 


Sporting Peed eens Champions by Tea pais ‘i 


Association 
Heavyweight (over 175 Ibs.) ..-...-++--+++> Joe Louis _ 
Light-Heavyweight (175 Ibs.)...-..:+.++-++ Gus Lesnevich 
_ Middleweight (160 lbs.).........-+52+-seee? Tony Zale 
‘ Welterweight (147 lbs.)... ..- 66. -- eee eee ee Fred Cochrane 


Lightweight (135 Ibs.).:.....---- Fe ten ee 

Featherweight (126 Ibs.)......-+---++--+-5> 

Bantamweight (118 lbs.).....----+--++5- ee 

| Flyweight (112 lbs.).....----------2e 000+ 
f | 


1882-1892 
1892-1897 
1897-1899 
1899-1906 
1906-1908 
1908-1915 


\ 1915-1918 


1919-1926 
1926-1928 
1930-1931 


1934 
1935-1936 
1937-1944 


Ring 
HEAVYWEIGHTS 


John L. Sullivan (A) 
James J. Corbett (B) 
Robert Fitzsimmons 
James J. Jefiries* 
Tommy Burns 

Jack Johnson 

Jess Willard 

Jack Dempsey 

Gene Tunney Y (retired) 
Max Schmeling 

Jack Sharkey 

Primo Carnera 

Max Baer 

James J. Braddock 
Joe Louis 


A) London Prize Ring (bare knuckle champion). 
{B First Marquis of Queensbury Champion. 
“Abandoned title. 


1903 
1903-1905 
1905-1907 


| 1907-1912 


1912-1916 


1916-1920 
_ 1920-1922 
1922 


1923 
1923-1925 


1925-1926 


1926-1927 


1927 
1929-1939 


' 1930-1934 
1934-1935 
1935-1938 
1939-1940 
1941-1944 


LIGHT HEAVYWEIGHTS * 


George Gardner 

Robert Fitzsimmons 

Philadelphia Jack O’Brien 

Tommy Burns (did not "claim eham- 
pionship) 

Jack Dillon claimed title but did not 
fight under it 

Battling Levinsky 

Georges Carpentier 

Gene Tunney, Harry Greb 

Harry Greb, Gene Tunney 

Gene Tunney relinquished title to fight 
in heavyweight class; previously Bat- 
tling Siki knocked out Carpentier in 
1922, and Mike McTigue beat Siki in 
ter Paul Berlenbach beat McTigue 


1925 
Paw Berlenbach 
Jack Delaney* 
Tommy Loughran* 
Jimmy Slattery 
Maxey Rosenbloom 
Bob Olin 
John Henry Lewis* 
Billy Conn* 
Gus Lesnevich 


*Abandoned title. 


\ 
1897-1907 
1907 
1908-1910 
1911-1913 


1914-1917 
1917-1920 


19 
1940-1944 


MIDDLEWEIGHTS 
Tommy Rya 


» Stanley Ketchel, Billy Papke 


Stanley Ketchel 

Claimed by Billy Papke, Frank Klaus, 
Mike Gibbons, Ed McGoorty and 
George Chip 

Al. McCoy 

Mike O'Dowd 

Johny Wilson 

Harry Greb 

Tiger Flowers, Mickey Walker 

Mickey Walker* 

Ben Jeby 

Lou Brouillard, Vince Dundee 

Teddy Yarosz 

Teddy Yarosz, Babe Risko 

Babe Risko, Fred Steele 

P,, Steele 

F Steele, Al Hostak, S Krieger 

Al Hostak 

Tony Zale 


*Abandoned title. 


1900 

1901 

1901-1904 

1904-1906 
907 


910 
1911-1915 
1915-1915 
1919-1922 
1922-1926 


WELTERWEIGHTS 


Rube Ferns, Matty Matthews 

Matty Matthews and Rube Ferns 

Joe Walcott 

Dixie Kid, Joe Walcott, Honey Melody 
Mike Sullivan 

Jimmy Clabby* 

Title vacant 

Ted alate oak Britton 

Jack Brit 

Mickey Walker 


Juan Zurita, 
Sal Bartolo 
Manuel Ortiz 
Jackie Patterson 


Champions of the Past 


1926 
1927-1928 
1929 


19 
1936-1938 
1938-1939 


1940 
1941-1944 


1901-1908 
1908-1910 
1912-1914 
1912-1914 
1914-1917 
1917-1924 


1925 
1926-1930 
1930 
1931-1932 
1933-1935 


*Aban@oned title. 


1892-1899 


1899-1901 - 


1901-1904 
1904-1908 
1908-1911 
1911-1922 
1923 


1925 
1925-1927 
1927 
1928 
1929-1931 


| 1932-1934 


1934 

1937 
1938-1939 
19 


1944 


(a) Claim disputed. 


1899-1900 
1901-1903 
1903-1906 


1914-1916 
1917-1920 
1920-1921 


1937-1939 
1940-1941 
1942-1944 


*Abandoned title. he 


» Lew Jenkins 


4 


New York State 


William Papalee (Willie P 
Manuel O 
Jackie Patte: 


Pete Latzo 
Joe Dundee 
Jackie Fields y 
Jackie Fields, Jack ooo z 
Freeman ‘ 
Freeman, ‘Thompson, “Low Brouill 
Jackie Fields 
Young Corbett, Jimmy McLarnin 
Barney Ross, Jimmy McLarnin 
Jimmy McLarnin, Barney Ross: 
Barney Ross 
Henry Armstrong 
Fritz Zivic 
Fred Cochrane 


LIGHTWEIGHTS 


Joe Gans y 
Battling Nelson 

Ad Wolgast 

Willie Ritchie 

Freddie Welsh 

Benny Leonard* 

Jimmy Goodrich, Rocky Kareena 
Sammy Mandell \ 
Al Singer, Tony Canzoneri 
Tony Canzoneri 
Barney Ross* 
Tony Canzoneri “ 
Tony Canzoneri, Lou Ambers 
Lou Ambers 
Henry Armstrong 
Lou Ambers 


J} 


Sammy Angott 
S. Angott-J. Zurita - 


FEATHERWEIGHTS 
George Dixon (A) "e 
Terry McGovern 
Young Corbett 
Tommy Sullivan 
Abe Attell 
Johnny Kilbane 
Johnny Kilbane, Buiede Criqui,, Joh an 

Dundee 
Dundee* 
Kid Kaplan* ‘ 
Benny Bass \ a 
Tony Canzoneri, André Routis 
C. Battalino* ng 
eee Miller, Peter Sarron, 0) ch 


ge age . fe wy 
atron, Hen! rms eer 
Joey Atchivaid tt i 
Harry Jaffra ah : 
Richie Lemos, Jackie ‘phaowil 
Jackie Wilson y 
Jackie Wilson, Jackie Callura, Phil ‘ 


ranova 
P. Terranova—Sal Bartolo 


BANTAMWEIGHTS 
Terry McGovern* 
Harry Forbes 
Frankie Neil 
No recognized champion 
Johnny Coulon 
d Williams, Johnny Brtle 
ete Herman | 
aie ee 
ete Herman, Johnny Buf” 
Johnny veut Joe Lynch 


Abe Golttthin, B 
oldstein, Eddi 
Eddie Marti a 


Charle: Phil) F 
Charley (Phil) Rotenberg e 
meres claimants, 4 ; 

in “gispute, Sixto Escobar Teadin 


‘gixto Escobar® 
Lou Salica 
Manuel Ortiz — 


“dae 
aN * 5 


as 761 
<< L we Bs s a 
° Joe Louis and His Record in 57 Ring Contests 
“gy 1934 Jan. 27—Bob P 
— astor, New York...... 
E ad Kracken, Ser Sr ae 5.0. i a b 7—Natle Brown, Kansas City gt ‘RO. 4 
é ays pattie oe: 'e : —James J. Braddock, Chicago... K.O. 8 
er eee won Fe |e Ooms Mares Now York Mon 
‘27—Buck Everett. Chicago. 1.21 2.: Qs ce 1938 
4J—Otto Borchuk, Detroit. 2.22! K.O. 4 | Feb. 23—Nathan Mann, New York... .K.O. 3 
4 Adolph Wiatér, Chicago. ...... Won 190 | Apr. _1—Harry Thomas, Chicago. ..... K.O. 5 
24— Art Sykes, Chicago........... K.O. g | June 22—Max Schmeling New York. ..K.O. 
-80—Jack O'Dowd, Detroit... 2 1939 
= eseeticy Boece, Chicera. 5 S } Jan. 25—John Henry Lewis, New York. K.O 1 
ae a cgannen AZO..... -3 ‘Apr. 17—Jack Roper Los angeles......K.O. 1 
L Ram BRO snc 0s shies June 27—Tony Galento, New York... ..K.O. 4 
a 1935 Sept. 20—Bob Pastor, Detroit........//,K-O. 11 
4 Patsy Perroni, Detroit ........Wen 10 1940 . 
e, urgh.......K.O. 10) Feb. 9—aArturo Godoy, New York 
21—Lee Ramage, Los 4 —— © z0 : Mar. 29—Johnny Paycheck, New. York oO. » 
ye 10 June 20—Arturo Godoy, New York,....K.O. 8 
See ESN ET ey. 3 Dec. 16—Al McCoy, Boston..........- K.O. “6 
LS at's 4 : j ‘ 1941 
eee <.0. fan. 31—Red Burman, New York......K.O. 5 
..K.O. 2| Feb. 17—Gus Dorzazio, Philadelphia K.O. 2 
. K.O. 3 | Mar. 21—Abe Simon, Detroit..... KO. 28g 
iweias K.O. 6| Apr. S8—Tony Musto, St. Louis. . K.O. 9 
.K.O. 1 | May 23—Buddy Baer, Washington K.O. 8 
Bg ate .K.O. 4] June 18—Billy Conn, New York.. ViK.G; 13 
ee K.O. 4 | Sept. 29—Lou Nova, New York........K.O, 6 
-17—Charley Retalaft, Chieago. wey ed 1} Jan. 9—Buddy Baer. ne York K.O. 1 
Toa Sharkey, New York--...-hO by 12 | Mar. 27—Abe Simon, New York. . OS ea 
P= ttore, Ph Onis... , 5 1942-44, Following regular Service training 
A os gorge as het ey es Lar 3] period, Louis toured Army camps in all parts of 
= e Simms, Cleveland....... - 1} world, staging exhibition bouts with members of 
: 1937 tour party and camp champions and was advanced © 
'1i—Stanley Ketcheil, Buffalo...... K.O. z | to sergeant. 


capitulations—Bouts, 57; knockouts, 
gton, Ala. 


ily 8—John L. Sullivan beat, Jake Kil- 
95 rounds, Richboure, Miss. (Last champion- 


e knuckle bout.) 
Sept. ames J. Corbett defeated John 
falliyan, 21 rounds, New Orleans. (Used big 


an. 25—James J. Corbett beat Charley 
3. rounds, Jacksonville, a 

“March 17—Bob_ Fitzsimmons defeated 
Corbett, 14 rounds, Carson City, Nev. 

e 9—James J. Jeffries beat Bob Fitz- 
41 rounds, Coney Island, N. Y. 

Noy. 3—James J. Jeffries beat Tom Shar- 
unds, Coney Island, N. Y. 
ames J. Jeffries knocked out James J. 

May 11, Coney Island, N. Y. 
J. Jeff. knocked out 
San 
a 
Fr: 


Jeffries knocked out 


nroe, rounds, 

es J. Jefiries 
12 rounds, Reno. 

the title to 


mn: 
Tomy Burns defeated Jack 
—Tommy Burns defeated Jem 


Paris. . - 
13—Tommy Burns ‘defeated Bill 


ow 
‘ , Paris. 
g 2S : ommy Burns defeated Bill 
th Wales. 
defeated Bill Lang. 
= kK : top) Tommy 
oni Is 5 ‘olice halted 
Mv j9—Jack Johnson and Jack O’Brien, 
raw, Philadelphia. | 
0—J: and Tony Ross, 6 


15 rounds, Ren 
tirement). 


Leal, ' 
% 


Sporting Events—Joe Louis’ Record: Heavyweight History 


S 49: won, 7: knocked out by, 1. 
ouis—Joseph Louis Barrow—whose fists have won for him $2,263,784 in 
dited States Army (Jan. 12, 1942) at Governors Island, New York. Louis 


the boxing ring, joined 
was*born (May 13, 1914) 


t. | - 
a HISTORY OF HEAVYWEIGHT CHAMPIONSHIP BOUTS 


_1912—July 4—Jack Johnson won on points from 
Jim Flynn, 9 rounds, Las Vegas, N. M., (contest 
stopped by police). 

1913—-Nov. 28—Jack Johnson knocked’ out Andre 
Spaul, 2-roumds, Paris. 
1913—Dec. 9—Jack Johnson and Jim Johnson, 

10 rounds, draw, Paris. 

1914— June 27—Jack Johnson won from Frank 
Moran, 20 rounds, Paris. 
*1915—April 5—Jess 
Johnson, 26 rounds, Havana, Cuba. 

1916—March 25—Jess Willard and Frank Moran, 
10 rounds (no decision), New York City. \ 

+#1919—July 4—Jack Dempsey knock out Jess 
Willard, Toledo, O. (Willard failed to wer bell 
for fourth round.) 

1920— Sept, 6—Jack Dempsey knocked out Billy 
Miske, 3 rounds, Benton Harbor, Mich. 

1920—Dec. 14—Jack Dempsey knocked out Bill 
Brennan, 12 rounds, New York City. 

1921—July 2—Jack Dempsey knocked out, Georges 
Reve! 4 rounds, Boyle’s Thirty Acres, Jersey 

ity, N. J. 

1923—July 4—Jack Dempsey won on points from 
Tom Gibbons, 15 rounds, Shelby, Mont. 

1923—-Sept. 14—Jack Dempsey knocked out Luis 
Firpo, 2 rounds, New York City. 

*1926—Sept. 23—Gene Tunney beat Jack Demp- 
sey, 10 rounds, decision, Philadelphia. 

1927—Sept. 22—-Gene Tunney beat Jack Dempsey. 
10 rounds, decision, Chicago. 

1928—July 26—Gene Tunney knocked out Tom 
Heeney, 11 rounds, Yankee Stadium, New York; 
he announced, shortly after that, his retirement 
from the ring. 

1930—June 12—Max Sotingenay of Germany de- 
feated Jack Sharkey, Boston, in ourth round when 
Sharkey fouled Schmeling in a bout which was 
generally considered to have resulted in the elec- 
fion of a successor to Gene Tunney. ; 

*1932—June 2l—Jack Sharkey defeated Max 
Schmeling, 15 rounds, decision, New York ce 

*1933—June 29—Primo Carnera knocked out Jack 
Sharkey, six rounds, New_York City 

*1934—June serene a nee atl out Primo 
rnera, eleven rounds, New Yor ity. : 
onm935—-June 13—James J. Braddock defeated 
15 rounds, New York City. 
decision.) 


*1937—-June 22—Joe Louis knocked out James J- 
Braddock, 8 rounds, Chicago. 4 

1937—Aug. 30—Joe Louis defeated Tommy Farr, 
15 counds (Judge’s decision), New York City. 

1938—Feb.. 23—Joe Louis knocked out Nathan 
M ds, New York City. 

1938—April | 1—Joe Louis / knocked , out Harry 
New York City. * dic 
22--Joe Louis knocked out Max 
Schmeling, one round, New York City. 


Max Bear, 


Willard knocked out Jack 


(Judge’s. . 


iit ab 1 5 


f 


Ans 
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r. + 


i i , 
x Z i he 


4941—Jan. 31—Joe Louis inocked out 


25—Joe Louis knocked out John 4 
de eo onade New York City. Burman, 5 rounds, New York City. a el 
1939—April 17—Joe Louis knocked out Jack 1941—Feb. 17—Joe Louis knock ou 
Roper, 1 rdund, Los Angeles, * ‘ met iest ts ee rag eres Bie out 

’ ’ i é. —Mare — Ss 
1939—June 28—Joe Louis knocked out Tony Ga Simon, 13 rounds, Detroit, Mich | 


lento, 4 rounds, New York City. 
1939—September 20—Joe Louis knocked 
Pastor, 11 rounds, Detroit, Mich. 


194L-April 8—Joe Louis knocked out - 
Musto, 9 rounds, St. Louis, Mo. ‘ 3 
1941.--May 23—Joe Louis beat Buddy Baa 


out Bob 


1940-——February 9—Joe Louis defeated Arturo | younds, Washington, D. 


Godoy in fifteen-round bout by decision, New York 


City. \ 


1940—March 29—Joe Louis knocked out Johnny 


Paycheck, 2 rounds, New York City. 


1940—June 20—Joe Louis knocked out Arturo 


Godoy, 8 rounds, New York City. 


1940—-Dec. 16—Joe Louis knocked out Al McCoy, 


6 rounds, Boston. 
* Title changed hands. 


(ox ie. 

1941--June 18—Joe Louis knocked out 
Conn, 13 rounds, New_York City. a 
1941—Sept. 29-—Joe Louis knocked out Lou? 

6 rounds, New York City. i ay 
1942—Jan. 9—Joe Louis knocked out Buddy 

1 round, New York City. i fi) 
1942—March 27—Joe Louis knocked out: 
Simon, 6 rounds, New a City. | i 


Largest Championship Battle Gate Receipts 


Bl 
‘ =| 
} 


Date Winner Loser Place 
SLC ths Soitie Saer a ecbues. 
Sept..22, 1927....5... Gene Tunney.....-- J. Dempsey .. +.5(Chieazo* joe ane erates 
Sept. 23, 19261....... Gene Tunney.....- J. Dempsey. . ..|Philadelphia, Pa........ 
July 2; 1921...... Bok GTA DSCVic. gece areieo, als Carpentier... . ..|Jersey City, N.J..... 225) 
OMby 22 POLST. os 65. Dempsey. ...55.2-- Jack Sharkey . ..[New York City....... 
Sept. 14. 1923........]/Dempsey........-- PDOs Sew . |New York City........ 
Sept. 24, 1935....... Joe Louis! <9 ..055 Max Bacr. New York City......... 
June 22, 1938.........|Joe Louis.......,.. Max Schmeling. New York City... ... «++ 
July 26, 1928 ....... Gene Tunney.......|Tom Heeney New York City... .... 
June 22, 1937......... Joe Louis..." 22. 3. J. Braddock. . 2|Chicago, TAly ssa. 6 Shas 
Sept. 29, 1941......../Joe Louis New York:City....... ? 
June 19, 1936....:... Max Schmeling..... New York City..... Sa 
/Sept..11, 1924........ Wills Soars bee BiITPO.. . 05 .. {Jersey City, Nie. = toe 
july 23; 1923.55... %. ~- senny Leonard.. Lew Tendl [New York City... 2 
July 4, 1919. ........ D>-mpsey .|Willard... Toledo. Ohio.......-2- 
June 18, 1941........ Joe Louis Billy Conn. |New York City.......- 
Stly V2); WIAA. we se birpo.. Willard... Jersey City, N. J....... 
June 21, 1932 Sharkey Schmeling.... New York City. ....-.. 
June 14, 1934...... Max, Baer. .|Primo Carnera New York City...... an 
July 2. 1925... .| Wills... Weinert ..:..- (New York. Citys .)zen 


Winners 
112 Ibs.—T. Nate, Gary, Ind 


118 Ibs.—C. Johnson, Sioux City, Ia. 
126 Ibs.—M. Jones, Kansas City, Mo. 
135 Ibs.—B. Holdenfield, Memphis, Tenn. 
147 Ibs.—L.. Southall, Peoria, Il. 

160 Ibs.—C. Brown, Chicago. 

175 Ibs.—R. Sandifer, Cleveland, O. 
Heavyweight—O. Ott, Ft. Worth, Tex. 


\ 


Winners 


412 Tbs.—C. Schoonmaker, New York. 
118 lbs.—C. Johnson, Chicago. , 


' 126 ibs,—M. Jones, Chicago. 


135 Ibs.—B. Holderfeld, Chicago, | 
147% Ibs.—J. Wilson, New York. 

160 ibs.—D. Young, Chicago. 

175 lbs.—R.Stanifer, Chicago. 
Heavyweight—Kinney, Chicago. 


Winners Alternate Bouts—112 lbs., F. 


Golden Gloves Championships, 1944 


Champion of Champions Tournament, Chicago, March 11 


GOLDEN GLOVE INTERCITY BOUTS 
New York City, March 28; won by Chicago, 9 bouts to 7 
bone ‘CHAMPIONSHIP BOUTS j 


Loser 


. Oleary, Omaha, Neb. r) 
Tunstill, Columbus, O. 
. Damato, Cleveland, O. 
Bratton, Chicago, Ill. 1 
. Barrata, Chanute Field, Chicago, Til. 
. Rodgers, Cleveland, O. < 

de Venti, Peoria, Il. r 
. Kinney, Los Angeles, Calif. ; 


WqanuunyS 


a Loser | 
T. Nate, Chicago. 

J. Rasato, New York. 

F, Perone, New Work. 

M. Grothe, New York. 

L. Southhall, Chicago. ie 
H. Bronstein, New York. hi=3 
H. Kroetech, New York. 
J. Jackson, New York 


Garcia, New York; 118, H. Sumi, Chicago; 126, M. O rte 


; Ss 
Chicago; 135, G. Joyce, Chicago; 147, W. Wilson, New York; 160, R. Taylor, New York; 1765 


LeStares, New York; heavyweight, R. 


Howard, New York. 


RESULTS PAST INTERCITY BOUTS : . 


1928—Chicago, 8; New_York, 8. 

1929—-New York, 11; Chicago, 5. 
1930—Chicago, 10;“New York, 6. 
1931—Chicago, 13; New York, 3. 
1932—New York 12; Chicago, 4. 
1933—Chicago, 10; New York, 4: 
1934—New York, 9; Chicago, 7. 
1935—Chicago, 11; New Xork, 5. 
1936—Chicago, 8; New York, 8. 


1 


Amateur Boxing in 1944 


NATIONAL, A.A.U, | BOXING CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Boston, Mass., April 10-11. 
SENIOR 


t 
112 Ibs.—Schoonmaker, New York City. 


418 lbs.—Saunders, St. Louis, Mo, 

~ 426 lbs.—Jones, Kansas City, Mo. 
135 Ibs.—D’Amato, Warren, O. 
147 lbs.—Gannon, Washington, D, C, 
160 Ibs.— Sweeney, Washington, D. C, 
175 Ibs.—Standifer, Cleveland, O. 
Heavyweight—Sims, Cleveland, O. 


rare 

_ Detroit, Mich., April 28-29." 
118 Ibs—Ellis, Highland Park, Mich. 
126 lbs.—Soave, Detroit, Mich. 


1937—Chicago, 9; New York, 7. 
1938—-Chicago; 9; New York, 7. q 
1939—Chicago, 9, New York, 7% . 9 
1940—Chicago, 8: New York, 8. 
1941—Chicago, 10; New York, 6. 

1942—New York 9; Chicago, 7. 
1943—Chicago, 14; New_York, 2. 
1944—-Chicago, 9; New York, 7. 


H LF ‘ 
135 Ibs.—Price, Detroit, Mich. ae 
147 Ibs.—Callahan, Detroit, Mich. a 


EASTERN INTERCOLLEGIATE BOXING 
CHAMPIONSHIPS i 
Penn State College, State College, Pa., Marcel 
120 lbs.—Thistle, U. S. Coast /Guart 
127 lbs.—Serago, Penn State. ae 4 
185 Ibs,—Miragliotta, Virginia. a 
145 lbs.—Bodie, Army. . 
155 Ibs.—Finley, Virginia, TOG 
165 Ibs.—Russell, U. S. Coast Guard. — 


175 Ibs,—Wright, U. S. Coast ie 
Unlimited—Staser, Army. bare Aa 
Team title won by Army—25 pts.; Coast G 


21; Virginia 10; Penn State 5. -/ 


aes 


1g OES \ 
_ Sporting Events—Boxing Rastles: Medion Sq. Garden mesh das) 
aa Boxing Results in 1944 


‘permits the recording of only the more impo 
prints and the Almanac assumes no eet NE es ec SPARS PER MASP R STA. Pe 


Winner Loser Rds.| Place Date | Winner Loser Rds. Place 


sect. . 10% PRSIris so 4 10|Pittsbu. gh || Jun villi ava 
if Seale ,|A. Callura,....” 8|Phila. > Fane 38 a eens. % fe aie: Bohs 0 Dee aoe 
"|LConstantino 10/New York ||June29|M. Ortez.....|L. Bolvin..// 210 Bee ; 
‘ a Zivie ae 19 Detroit July 4\J. Thomas. .. .|H. Armstrong. 10|L veereicn 
./F. Bove. ...5. Newa q 
ee some a aie ed uly 5/G. Barlund...|B. Peterson... 8 see gt 
e July 7/W. Pep.......{W ee 
ae I. Williams. ..12)Phila, ||July 1011 Willams. mr Eonone : 2) eRe 
B ene son. . or uly . Wright. R. Garcia... .. . 
V. Turiello..-. 7\Kansas C. ||July 11|H. Will I, Marshall. Here 
SY ecole = illiams. . . farshall...10)Wash'gton 
via Mot 0 Harris aeons “(hohe A July 11|P. Terranova. .|A. Lacey... ., 10|N. ypedtord é 
Bren ‘allura 10|Providence}|| July 14/L. Om L. it. 
- Mauriello. ie Euox Tae 10|Erovidence July 15). Maurtelio Vv. Pinginella. % peerage 
ieee hila. Wy ty OPED Cea M. Or I 
-|L. Hanburg... 3/Washington)| July Lilo. Wait, Sais Cockfeid. : ag Nortel 
Sa J: Collins... :.10|Baltimore || July 20/I. Williams. . .|J. Kogan > 140|/New York 
....}A. Carlos... .. 6\Panama _ |/ July 21|P. Terranova..|H. Lacey... 10 Worceste 
sty L Constantino 10|New York || July 24|S. Bartolo, . ..|M.-Martyk. | .10|Buffalo 
-- |B Lacey “eS 10|N. Haven July 24 i. Lane Se’ L. ‘Franklin... 9|Newark 
Rie ta J 7 y 2 fauriello. .|D. Cox....... { 
gomery..... i}New York || July 28|L: Murray:.. .|T. Thompson “10|New Work — 
ee Me aoe bat ata 3{Baltimore i] Aug. 1 ss ae ek A. Perry..... 10|Wash’gton 
REELS , Met? ngeles |! Aug. 1|/F. Zivic...>../P. Duruzza... 
Bete, T Mauriello...10\/New York | Aug. 1 L. Nova. .....|J- Fipnnec t 40 Buttalon 
’ ug. 4|/By Jack....... B. Mont- % 
SPT B. Jack.......15|New York gomery. ...'.10)New York 
. Robinson... 8|/New York \/ Aug. 4)W. Pep....... L.Constantino 10) Waterbury 
S. Angott ....15|Hollywood || Aug. 7)J. Baksl...... L, Savold..... 10) Chicago 
aS J. Baksi. 7 “40|New York || Aug.12/J. Paterson, . .|R. Clayton. . .12/Liverpool 
||P. "Terranova. .15|Boston || Aug.12/R. James. ....|E. Boom..... :10| Cardiff 
ie ~/10/Baltimore || Aug.14/V. DellOrto. .|P-Terranova. .10)Phila. 
Pie 5|Miami || Aug.14)L. Oma.......|B. Nitehy.....10)Newark 
“is L. Angeles || Aug. 14|J. Peralta... .. S. Rivera... . 10| Allentown 
OP hh aot Ce 10|New York || Aug.15/J. Greco......|E. Robinson.. 4|/Montreal 
Ree Wass: . 2. 10/Wash’ton |}/Aug.15/H. Jeffa.....- D. Diaz....-. 6| Montreal 
ee ne es ee shale York ae: ae 3 gaat S Waa? yee.....10)S. Francisco 
e oston ug. 28 SB ol hy a> eralta..... in; 
Peek *, L. Salica...._10)Baltimore “i M3 im Were a 
Peralta... .. 9|Phila. | Aug. 29|M, Ortiz... . Balanos.... _6|L. Angeles 
iF. Archer..... ee 10| Eliz., N. J. || Aug. 29/1 A Millian y “Hatcher... .10}Wash’gton 
Semratc. s iy. Sarita... 10|New York |/A .|J- 10)\Santa Rosa * 
ily. ee cite. _.)L. Woods. ... 10|Chicago 8. 10} Phila. 
Reed...... G. Dorazio.... 4|New York . SI, R. 10| New ¥ 
ew York 
i 3 J. Leamus. .. .10|Phila. A : iz......|L. Casti 4|L. Angeles 
Robinson. . 8|Pittsburgh i Te ee oR: 1\S. Antonio 
Scott....... 12|N. Orieans Sept. 12|K. Overlin.... 4|San Jose 
“English.!.. 1|Seranton ||Sept.15|J. London. ... F. Mills, 5| Manches- 
ge _ Dixon. ... . 5} Lincoln, ter, Eng. 
Neb. Sept.19)W. Pep....... C. Lewis...... 8|Hartford — - 
3/R. Rodriguez... eT ee 10/B. Aires, ||Sept.19)A. Hart...... T. Thompson... 1)L. Angeles | 
4\M. Ortiz...... T Olivera. 2.15|L. Angeles ||Sept.19/I. Williams. . .|F. Dawson. .. ./4/Phila. 
oy ee 10|/Wash'gton || .|P. Hartnek 0 
a ae \Ei Francis. . ..10|Hartford 8 
J. Peltra...... 10|Chicago Sept.26/F.  givie 5 da bs Galveston 
_>. . |B. Terranova. .15|Boston | Sept.29 aie New York 
Beater -|D. Sutanings. 5|New York ||Oct. 4/H. - = Wash’gton 
She. C. Chaney..., 4|La Crosse, Oct. 6jJ. Zurita.....- Mexico C. 
i 6\P. Terranova, .|S. Garcia..... 


2 
Wis. : é , 5|N. Britain 
Okla. City || Oct. 13 a ge eo .|L. Jannasso.,, 2|/Boston * 
B oO 3 .. 3}Phila. q 
‘ 9|Baltimore 
V. Dell’Orto. .10|Providence — 


“|M. Belloise. . . 1S buz, Ny J.|| Oct. 16 <5 Terranov: 


J. ested 0/Tulsa,Okla,|| Oct. 16|C. Garcia. ‘|G. Baratko... 3)Houston 
ed. J. Bagnato : 8. Antonio 
abe - Daniels. Buffalo 
Bites A . Saia Dallas, Tex. 
; _ 3 . Dell’ recs Boston 
cate 7\Omaha, Oct. 25|W. Pep | Leamus. ;. .10|Montreal 
x Neb. Oct. 23 D. webb. : Paterson. 3|London, 
nies aoe .<«. 5|London, Eng. ‘i? 
. Eng. Oct. 27 GC. Shans... L. Francis. ...10)New York 
-12|New York || Oct. 27 P. Terranova..|G. Knox...{.. 3|Worcester, 
*.10|Buffalo Mass, 
. Webb. /...- Galveston || Oct. 29)D. Webb..... B. Rees:....- 8iBristol, — 
. Jeffra...... 10|Baltimore A ‘Eng. 
“Del Arto... 3|Wash’gton || Nov. QII, Williams. ..|R. Garcia..... 7|\Baltimore . 
Marshall... 8|/Newark Nov. 3\Joe Louis..... J. Denson.... 
Callura..... 10|N. Bedford (Exhbt.)... 270 Detroit 
. sna fate 10| Hartford Nov. 3/J. La Motta...|G. Kocha. -.. 9| Detroit 
. Se 2|New York || Nov. 3|H. Jeff s 1G. Noel.......10| Providence 
Eerie: : Peterson, .10|Jackson- Nov. 6|L. Nova......|B. Knox x......10)/Newark 
ville, Fla.|| Nov.10)J. Mebanieis.. Ss. Angott..... 10| New York 
IN. ‘Latsios. .. 10! Wash'gton 
Madison Square Garden : 


Source: An Official of Madison Square Garden 5 
r Sau “! more than 17,000 spectators present 

Se New ity, The last attraction in the old Garden was the 

from 416,000. to Terris-Dundee fight (May 4, 1925) after which the 

he attraction ao et structure was i ogee for the construction of the 

den cost | New York Life ‘Insurance Coney rt pes The | 

ae and | old Garden cost approximately $3,00 and oc- 

1925) eae ewied the block bounded by 26th Sei tn streets 

d Madison and Fourth avenues. It was opened 

‘1B. (June 16, 1890) with mdouard Strauss, composer of 

ance musie.an@ conductor, of Vienna. and a ballet 


under the direction of Leon Espinosa, ~ es 
/ y \ 


t 
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| Speed Skating Records . 4 


| 
Bowie! Amateur Skating Union of the United States; records made¢ in competition a 
OFFICIAL OUTDOOR—MEN ee, | 


\ 


Date iB f 


Distance Time Holder : Place 
50 yards..... 205 Robert McLean. .....-+-+ 4: Lake Placid... c0. sce n-* February 6, 192 
100 yards dig: 209.4 Charles Jewtraw......++-+- ake Piscid! 225.5 ences February 6, 10% 
» 220;yards..... 218.2 William Shapnon...... Viele os Saranac Lake...,....---- February 11, a 
mile... 223.8 Jack Shed. 52.0. 2% ote + oe :..|Baranac Iyake....../.-.).-- February 12, 19s 
, 440 vards.. 135.4 Charles Gorman........--++ Lake Pladid....-.....++ February 14, 19% 
440 yards 335.4 ‘|)K, Bartholomew.........--- St. Paul, Minn 194 
4 mile 152.4 Clas ‘Vhunberg....-.+--++-+ Saranac Lake 
+4 mile 1:15.2 Clas Thunberg.-...+-+-++-- Lake Placid 
84 mile 1:55.2 Clas Thunberg......--.+++-- Lake Placid 
1 mile 2:38.2  |Clas Thunberg../..1.-°- ‘Lake Placid 
1% mile 4:12.6 Clas Thunberg......---- a. .|Lake Placid 
2 mile... .:.. 5 :33.8 Edward Schroeder......--.- Minneapolis. . 
jp ot | Casey 8:19.6 Ross Robinson, ........\-.-- Lake Placid.... 
Barley oe Ack 14:30.4 Ross Robinson......---+--- Lake Placid 
INDOOR—MEN 
318 Fred Robson........--. 4... BOSton. 322s eis Fo piessaiesta 
Charles Gorman.........--- St. JONN’Ss). ys cs sce we 
z 36.8 Charles Gorman..........-. St. John’s.30:.4 Jin saw 
:23.8 Charles Gorman...........- St. John’s.......-..-.... 
1:15.6 Ben-O'Sickey.\ 3 sas ciengye Pittsburgh. ..202 cise sickle 
x 2:00.4 | |Percy Johmston...:.......-- Cleveland, <a: + die css dees 
2:41.2 Morris Wood.......--.-.--. Pittsburgh. ......-.+++-- 
Fred Robson. ....-.....--3+ Pittsburgh 
x 4:25 Edmund Lamy..........--- Cleveland. , ..,..4./22 4+. 
| 5:54.8  |Robert Hackenback......... St. Paul. 0 cubano ; 
*8:58.8 Percy Johnston......./....|Pittsburgh. 
13:41.8 Joe Moore. .......36--++-%. Brooklyn. ...- 3 
15:42.2 Frank Stack. . 2.2.26... 5:.- Chieago. 2 ash Sanenine 
OUTDOOR—WOMEN 
oon yards. 211.4 Loretta Neitzel. 2.0.35 2% .%. Detroit. 2.3. -/..Geiiaaireniens 
ated _ 220 yards: 320.2 Maddy Horn....... BAN RR it (Saranac Lake... 0:05.06 esis es 
3 , 731 Loretta aeeeegt Se ate eee cig Detroit... . A222 2 
4 739.4 Loretta. Neitz@l.w....-..--.- Minneapolis. ....2.5.s.< February 3, 
9 Maddy Horn....... va whe oe Escanaba, Mich.......... January 13, 
0 Dorothy Franey.........+-- Minneapolis......-.-+..- January 16, 
.6 NMaddy. Orn, 5.2%. 6 acca seh Oconomowoc. Wis........~ January 24, 
INDOOR—WOMEN 
Dorothy Franey.........-.. Sti Baul. oy s.1et cede February 15, 
Dorothy Franey.........-.- St. Paul... 7555 eee February 16, 
Dorothy Franey.........-.- St. Louis, ) jt 2/1 sage February 25, - 
Leila Brooks «Potter.....-... Pittsburgh... 3./.s 0. beeen March 6, 
Kit lenis. |! Ss. ig see ses ChIiCage.i¢ oy. 15s cee ee February 2. 
Maddy Horn........ Et, Seat Chicago 7. : .. 2 eRe April — 1 


NATIONAL FIGURE SKATING CHAMPIONSHIPS—Minneapolis, Feb. 25-26, i944. 
}Men’s Novice—Ricard Button, Philadelphia, ' Pa. Junior Pairs—Miss D: J. Pospisil and J. B 


Women’s Novice—Miss E. Seigh, Brooklyn, N.Y. | New York. Ri 
Men’s Junior Singles—James Lockhead, Jr., San Senior Dance—Miss M. May and J. Lockheac 
Francisco. Jr., San Francisco. att 
A spain Junior Singles—Miss M. Olson, St. ; Women’ s Senior Singles—Miss G. Merrill, 
on, Mass. 


avational Junior Dance—Miss M. Grace and W. Men’s Senior Singles—Not held. 
(at Berkeley, Calif, Se 


Gymnastics in 1944 
Maite National A. AU. Championships, Philadelphia, May 6. 
aS Men Second—Penn State College, 55 points; De 
Calisthenics—A. E.. Pitt, Swiss Gym. Ass’n, | Naval Academy, 19 points. pais t 
Union City, N. J.; 27 points. 
epee sere Hradecky, Bohemian Gym. re Women 
ssn. poin isthenics—C. Schroth, Phil: 
Side Horse—A. Julian, U. S. Naval Academy; 56 | 28. pt og og a e emnet Turn 
poin ide Horse Vault—C. Sch: ph 
Horizontal Bar—F. Comisky, Swiss Gym. asi n,|-Turners; 53.5 points. shies Eouedy 


i Union City, N. J.; 57.3 points. Balance Beam—C. Schroth, ‘| 
1k PR de aire Pee: Swiss Gym. yur n, pa? 55.3 points, ‘ Philadelphia, ‘y 
ion y points. ying Rings—H. M 
. Flying Bings—F. eGumisky, Swiss Gym. Ass’n, | 54.8 bee me oKee, L.O.M., Lodge Nos | 
0 ity, cs points P. Bars— 
OR i a Frey, Penn State College; 27.3| 54. fares hy: eB MORSE are Lodge No. 1 
Ss bs et 
Root tial eal Wintersteen, Penn State Col- | 93/3" ber ubs 8, Oar) ee ee 
cH points 
‘ cpe Climb—S. Greene, Penn State College, Tumbling—B. Nebelong, H.P.T.J.; 29.1 points, 
4.05. points, Team Drill—Panzer C., P.E.H); ‘173 ect ) 
‘All-Round—A. E. Pitts, Swiss Gym. Ass’n, Union | . All-Round—H. McKee, L.0.M., Lodge Ne. 
Clty, as ae: 5 oints, ‘s 242.1, points. 
eam ampionship—Swiss Gym. Ass’n; 67 Team Championship—Loyal Order o Moo s 
points. Lodge No. 54, Philadelphia, Pa.; 62 oh aay 
EASTERN INTERCOLLEGIATE GYMNASTIC’ LEAGUE CHAMPIONSHIPS ae 
Annapolis, Md., March 10-11 He 
} Side Horse—Green, Penn State; 265 points. Tumbling—Valentino, Penn State; 259 points 
4 Horizontal Bar—Spangler, Navy; ae points. Ati Rings—Moore, Army; 250. points. 
f Rope Climb—Davis, Navy; 0:04.3 se ll-Round—Fray, Lai State; 1014 Points, 
\ Paraliel Bar—Julian, Navy; 260 Botte Dotnte. \ ; “£ 
World Horseshoe Pitching Champions ~~ 
\ Year . Champion .. Home | W.L. Pet. | Year Champion \. -iAlomé 2 ese 
1933. Ted Allen Alhambra, Calif. 20 3  .735 | 1940 Ted Allen. Boulder, Col. 
; 6), 1935 Ted Allen Alhambra, Calif. 21 2 .755 11941 Fernando Isais, Los/Angeles 


/ Because of the war no tournaments were held in 1942, 1943 and 1944, 


| 


ny a ¥ - 
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‘ »  World’s‘ Swimming Records 


ed by International Swimming Federation as of A 
pril, 1940; ma 
d both in the puted States and abroad. As no meeting of the me ed ‘beat held aioe woa0 
; @ new times or distances cannot be considered official. / 


FREE ‘TYLE (MEN) 


eee. es 
Place 


Length 
Course 


j51Ls 
.|56.4s.....,..|Feb. 11,1936|New Haven... 5 
.|2 m. 07.2 s Qy 
.|2 m. 07.9 s. E 25y 
‘|3 m. 04.4 s wie ans SRO 25 y. 
WSF 3m. 21.68 va ae af eeaatinl ae” 
istad 4m. 38.75 epee reo, 
.|4 m. 40.8 s.. cae 25 y 
.|5 m. 16.3 s.. |April 6, 1935|New York......... 25 y. 
.. |/5 m, 56.5 s.. .|April ue ull oe 
.|9 m. 55.8 s...|Sept. 15, 1935|Tokyo.........-.. 50 m 
..-..|R. Planagan.......]U/S.A..... 10 m. 07.6 s..|July hie stots Bee! 
.|11 m. 37.4 s..|July 29, 1933)Portland.......... 55y 
12 m. 33.8s...| Aug. 10, 1938/Tokyo....... 50 m 
18 m. 58.8 s..|Aug. 10, 1938|Tokyo............ 50 m 
sri 20 m. 57.8 s..|July AR Nees: 
Length 
Time Place Gone 
1m. 00.6 s...|Apr. 15, 1939/New Haven....... 25 y.’ 
..|/1 m. 07.3 s...|Apr. 15, 1939|New Haven....... 25 Ae 
Pb he iar 9 7 a Mar. 25, 1939/Ann Arbor........ 25 y. 
2 m. 37.2 s...|Mar. 28, 1936|New Haven....... 25 y. 
5 m. 43.8 s...|/Feb. 10, 1938/Copenhagen.......| 25m. 


“7 m! 13's.:._/]May 7, 1939|Solingen-ohligs. .;:| 25m. 
BACK STROKE (MEN) 


Bas. q SRE eS) oe es 0.58.8 s.j|April 1, 1939)Columbus, O......) 25y. 
e .S.A..../1m. 04.8 s...]Jan. 18, 1936|Detroit........... 25 y. 

MOE Tela bed "S$. A....|/1 m. 32.7 s.../April 2, 1936|Chicago...........] 25y- 

°8.A..,.]2 m. 24 s...,.jApril 11, 1935|Chicago.......... 25 y. 

.S.A....|5.m. 13.4 s...|Sept. 10, 1936|Copenhagen. ...... 25m. 


RELAY (MEN) 
5. A....}3 m. 31.3 s.. .{/Mar. 31, 1939|Columbus........] 25 y. 


. 8. A....|3 m. 59.2 s.. ./Aug. 20, 1938/Berlin.....,.....- 50 m 


U.S. A..../8 m. 24.3 s...|June 9, 1936)New Haven... .. 50 y. 


' 


1936|Berlin........... +| 50 m. 


Aug. 11, 


.) National Team .... --..-/8 m. 51.5 6... 
(Yusa,Sugiura, 
Arai, Taguchi) 

FREE STYLE (WOMEN) 


te EV ORED .6 . 5 ower _./59.7 S........{Feb. 19, 1939/Aarhus, Den......- 25 m. 
W. DenOuden.:... ...|1 m, 4.68... ' 1936|Amsterdam.......| 25m. 
R, Okt, 5109 2 m, 21.7 s.: ; 1938}Aarhus...........| 25'm." 
R. 2m. 22.6 s8.. 1939] Copenhagen. .. 25 y. 
R. .|3 m,. 25.6 s.. 1938}Copenhagen 2h Ye te 
R. .|3 m. 46.9 s.. 1938| Copenhage’ 25 m. 
EEL VOROP SE n 0.2 ons 5 m. 6.1 s... 1938) Copenhagen. 25 m. 
R. Hvyeger......-- j|5 m,. 12.8 s.. , 1937| Copenhagen. 25 y. 
R. Hveger.......- 15 m. 57.9 s.. , 1937) Aarhus... . 25m. . 
F. Caroen.......- .|6 m, 28.4 s.. , 1940| Osten 25 m. 
.|R. {11 m. 11,7 s. 1936} Copenhagen. 50 m. 
wh. |11 m. 1641 s. 1937|Stockholm. .. ..| 50m. 
./R. y m. 368....|Sept. 4, 1938|Helsingfors........ 50 y. 
R. 14 m. 12. 50 m. 
R. 21 m. 45.7 s..|July 3, 1938)Helsingfors....... 50 m. 
.{R. 23 m. 11.5 s..|July 3, 1938) Helsingtors......- 50 m. 
eases 4m. 08. -lApr. 2 wneud ale yaa eee 
en, N. Hyme Jensen, E. Michelsen) 
m. 27.6s...j|Aug. 7, 1938|Copenhagen....... 25m, | * 


Benn .. {2 m. 13 s..... Be. Amsterdam 
ie _1]1 m. 20.2 8... ‘ Plauerf. 


ee oe .../2m., 40.3 s... Amsterdam 
nk sae ....|2am. 56 8.....| Nov. Rio De Janeiro.... 
ZC ebay Brazil 6'm. 15.8 Oct. 11; 1939|/Rio De Janeiro.... 
eee 7m. 58.8 s...|Feb. 26, 1939'Copenhagen 


BACK STROKE (WOMEN) 
d.../i m. 05.1 s.. .\Sept- 18, 1939) Rotterdam 

ae Boland. ‘"l1 m. 10.9 s... Sept. 22’ 1939| Rotterda 

*-+"lHolland. . .|1m. 42.1 s.. .|Sept. 29, 1939) Rotterdam 

“lHolland.. .|2 m. 38.8 s...|Nov. 26, 1939| Rotterdam 4 
Holland. . .|5 m. 41.4 s...|Feb. 13, 1938| Amsterdam R 
. RELAY (WOMEN), 
4m, 32.88... 


| 


X 


Sallie, See oes 
: er h-Mastenbrock- 


Wagner-Den Ouded) 


oe 24, 1936|/Rotterdam.......- 25 m. 


| iy 


ry Mey Rey : “i b 
‘ oe . 
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ea A World Automobile Speéd Records 
Source: Contest Board American. Automobile Association 
‘ UNLIMITED CLASS Ll 
Start Dist. Date Place Driver Car Time [P' 
k. -23-39 Bonneville John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion 6.05 ~ 369.7 
E i m. 333-39 Bonneville John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion 19.76 368.9 
¥ 5k. 8-26-39 Bonneville John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion 34.235 326. 
F 5m, | 8-26-39 Bonneville John R./Cobb Railton Red Lien 59.57 1302. 
F 10K. 8-26-39 Bonneville John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion 1:19.04 O40 
if F 10m. | 8-26-39 Bonneville John R, Cobb Railton Red Lion 2:13.155 270.4) 
\ SI 1m. |10-27-37 Reichautobahn |Rosemeyer Auto Union 25.96 138.7) 
S 100m. | 7-22-40 ‘Bonneville Ab Jenkins Mormon Meteor : 80.6) 
S 200 m. | 7-22-40 ‘Bonneville Ab Jenkins Mormon Meteor 
$ 500 m. | 7-22-40 ‘Bonneville Ab Jenkins Mormon Meteor 
= » S 1000 m. | 7-22-40 Bonneville Jenkins-Bergere |Mormon Meteor 
‘a ) 8; hr. | 7-22-40 ‘Bonneville Ab Jenkins Mormon Meteor 
S 24 nr. | 7-22-23-40 Bonneville Jenkins-Bergere |Mormon Meteor 
S 48hr. |) 9-21-23-36 Bonneville Jenkins-Stapp Mormon-Meteor c 
j q 
INTERNATIONAL CLASS “A” RECORDS 
+ F 1k 8-23-39 Bonneville John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion 6:05 369.7 
F 1m. 8-23-39 Bonneville John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion 9.76 368.9 
F 5K 8-26-39 Bonneville John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion 34.235 326 
x F +5 mj) } 8-26-39 Bonneville John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion 59.57 3 
if ss F 10k 8-26-39 Bonneville John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion 1:19.04 2334 
J F 10 m. }, 8-26-39 Bonneville John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion 213.155 270.4 
' s 1k Tl- 4-33 Brooklands Cobb Napier-Railton 25.270 88.5! 
s 1m. }10-31-33 Brookiands Cobb Napier-Railton 35.115 102. 
Brine WINNERS IN INDIANAPOLIS CLASSIC (Distance 500 Miles) a 
i Year Driver Time | MPH. |) Year Driver Time J 
on +5! po eS = a = 
i 1919.|Peugeot, Wilcox........-- 5:40:42.87| 88.06 ||1933.|Tydol, Louis Mcyer..... ~ -|4:48:12.75] 104.0 
1920 ,| Monroe, Chevrolet.......- 5:38:32 88.50 ||1934 .| Miller, Bill ae . 14:46 :05.20| 104.5, 
1921 .|Frontenac, Milton.......- 5:34:44.65} 89.62 ||1935.|Gilmore, Kelly Petil ~|4:42:22:71) £0 5... 
1922 .| Murphy Special, Murphy... |5:17 ae 2 s 1936 .|Special, Louis Meyer. ....}4:35: 03:39 109. 
7923.|/H. C. 8. Special, Milton... |5 1937 .|Shaw_ Gilmore Spe., Wilbur| 
. : 1924. Duesenberg, Corum&Boyer. ise Wad 2 cic ote stones 4:24:07.80/ 113 
1925 .| Duesenb’g, DeP’o & Batten. |4: 1938 .|Burd Special, Floyd Ro Ei 
j i 1926.) Miller, Frank Lockhart... . |4:10: ertey stligess Basse eee rete Olt a 
: {1927 .| Duesenberg, Geo. Souders.. [5:07 133.8 | 97.54 ||1939.|Boyle Special, Wilbur Shaw/4:20 
iy 1928 .|Miller, Louis Meyer....-.. 5:01:33.75] 99.482||1940. pe Special, Wilbur Shaw Pete i? ia 
1929 .|Simplex, Ray Keech.......|5:07 :25.42| 97.585||1941.|Noc Out Hose Clamp Spl., 
8 1930 .| Miller, Billy Arnold. ! 158:39.72| 100.448 Mauri Rose, Floyd Davis . .|4:20:36.24 115. 
1931 .|Louis Schneider...-...--, 5:10:27.54] 96.629||1942.|Not run; war. ; =| 
1932 .|Frederick Frame........- 4:48:03.79} 104.144 ||1943 .i Not run; war. i 
The one-lap track record is 130. 757 m.p.h. by Jimmy Snyder, driving a Thorne E Seat ech: 
The record for 500 miles set in 1938 is held by Floyd Roberts at 117.2 m.p-h. =< sy? See 3 
Fencing Championships, 1943-1944 | 
ped Amateur Fencers League of America 4 
NATIONAL Women’s Foil, Miss Paula Sweeney, ‘Mich nt 
Foil, Alfred Snyder, Fencers Club. Division. >} 
ene: Miguel A. de Capriles, Washington Divi- PACIFIC COAST 


oe Edward Carfagno, Los Angeles Atl 


Tepes. Lt. Harry Mortimer, U. S. Army. # 
Ce Edward banat Pee Angeles Athid 


if owabres Tibor Nyilas, Salle Santelli. 

Foil, Miss Madeline Dalton, Unattached 

Team, Miss Aida Condosta, Miss Madeline Dal- 
ton, ‘Mrs. Dolly Funke. 


WOMEN’S ALL EASTERN 


Intermediate Foil, Miss Grace Uhthoff, Hunter 


College. 
ifitermedia @ Team, Miss Henrietta Brackley, 
Miss Kathleen Cerra, Miss tar iba Wahl, Fencers 


Club. 
MID-WEST | 


Foil, Ivan Gilbert, Columbus, O. 
Epee, Ivan Gilbert, Columbus, O. 
Sabre, Byron Krieger, Michigan. 


bop Hockey Winners in 1944 Bathe 


‘oil Team, Edward Carfagno, Alfred Carfag 
Josef Lampl, Logs Angeles Athletic ty ‘ 
Epee Team, Edward Carfagno, Fred L: 
Stanley Vallet, Los Angeles Athletic Gib. 
Sabre Team, Edward Carfagno, Howard Da 
Stanley Vallet, Los Angeles Athletic Club. 
nel en ent take Winifred Uetecnets, aa 
g ss ifre enhove, Los 4 
geles Athletic Club. % 


in Stanley Cup final. 


Cup final. 
STANLEY CUP FINALS 
Canadians vs. Chicago 


Canadians 5 Chicago 1 
Canadians 3 Chicago 1 
Canadians 3 Chicago 2 
Canadians 5 Chicago 4 


1895, Victorias, Mon 
pegy 1887-99 
Montreal; 


yeal; 
Victorias, Montreal; 


; 

| \ 
PE. f \ 
| 

f 


g 6 
PLAY-OFF RESULTS—Series A—Canadians de- 
feated Toronto four games to one to win place 
Series B—Chicago defeated 
Detroit four games to one to win place in Stanley 


Best four of seven games 


Stanley Cup Champions—1894, Montreal A.A. Auf 
1896, Victorias, Winni- 
1900, Shamrocks, 


1930 
treal; 


Victoria, BW 
Ottawa; 1928, N. 


1932, 


C.; 


Canadians, Montreal. 


American Hockey “Lea e—In - But 
defeated Indianapolis 4 am to Play;oft s A 
cleveland wereated Eee 4 games to 3 in § 

7 na. a 
gimes 10 0. ‘ uffalo won from Clevela) 

er Hockey Results—Eastern Amateui 
Association— 
1901, Victorias, Winnepeg; 1902, Mont- | (2nd) ‘Const Ganda oF Lge mice 


1926, Montreal Maroons; 1 
Y. Rangers; 1929, Boston Brui 
Canadiens, Montreal; 1931, Canadiens, - M 

Toronto Mapleleafs; | par ES! Re 
ers; 1934, Chicago Black Hawks; 
Maroons; 
Red Wings; 
Boston Bruins; 


Y.' Rai 
Mont 
1936, Detroit Red Wings: 23087, 
1938, Chicago Black Re 
1940, New York 
Boston Bruins; 1942 "Toronto; 1943, HDeteaits 


NATIONAL HOCKEY LEAGUE \real A.A.A.; 1903-05, Ottawa; 1906, Ken 

Ww. T. Pts. | Thistles; 1906- 08, Wanderers, Montreal; 1909, | 

Montreal Canadians ......-..-. 38 ty 7 3g|tawa; 1910, Wanderers, Montreal; 1911, aN 
Toate PR See ee 26 «18 6- 58 | 1912- 13, Victoria; 1914, Toronto; 1915, fanco 
Tatas ly (bes 40k a 33 23 4 80|1916, Canadiens, Montreal; 1917, Seattle; 

CUCEY- bo AN Re Se 22. 23 #§6'| 049 Arenas, Toronto; 1919, Seattle and Canadiens (i 

PORE DUS ek Seiden sglecd neces a 19 26 -5 43 1920- 21, Ottawa; 1922, St. Patricks, Toronto; i$ 
NANUUREDEEIR eth gels nue ae 39 Sea Ottawa: 1924, Canadiens, Montreal; 1925, Vic 


awlks; | qt 


 Semi-Official World’s Track and Field Records 


2 ively ‘accepted up to January, 1944, by President and - 
confirmation by the Federation as a whole. 1 Secretary OF GRO A SN eee 


. 


BBBBEBBo 


at ee pf pt OT — 
w 


Aw 


Gunder Hagg:......... Sweden 
.|29 pReninga MaRS. OS. 5. 2S Finland 
.|3 {Taisto Maki...........- Finland 
py Andras Csaplar........- Hungary 
ak ~ Breet Tamila. ......%-. Finland 


. (Sydney Wooderson 
.|Sydney Wooderson 
Rudolf Harbig.. . 

A. Andersson. ¢ 
Gundar Hatg.......... |Sweden. 
.}Gundar Hagg.......... Sweden 
.|Gundar Hage. i. ..... Sweden....... 
A. Andersson. ../....... Sweden. .....: 
Gunder Hagg.......... Sweden....... 


Great Britain. 
Great Britain . 


s RUNNING 
Holder Country 
{ Frank Wykof....0.../U- 8 Ase... Los Angeles... |May 10, 1930 
Medd Duvet co ees “ie ate 
Rudolf Harbig.........|Germany. . 
. Rudolf Harbig.. .. . |\Germany 


WALKING 

Sipe, 8.88.03... . Hardmo....... ..,./Sweden.:..... 

; af =e een SHaramo .. oses baa Sweden...... A 

.|2 ‘ ae ook, se iBryeden., 4. : 
Ls wheienetors 4 . 

ft 2 

fl 

AY. re 

; i Ree... . Hardmo - 

S$ m., 57.46.|H. Olsson...........-.-- Sweden......: 


RELAY RACES 


sberi 1 40.4.8.2>-|. : 


{15 m., 42.0.8.... 


University of So. Califor- 
nia (L. La Cc 


Fond, W. 
Andersson, P.. Jordan, 


NEA kU 3 ee ee U 
Stanford Univ. (Kneu- 


buhl, Hiserman, Ma- 


lott, Weiershauser) , U. 
University of California 


(John Reese, F. A. 
Froom, C. F. Barnes, 


Grover Klemmer) . i 
University_of California 


(John Reese, Grover 
Klemmer, Dick Peter, 


klubb, Sthim (Ake 
Jansson, Hugo Karlén, 
Henry Kalarne, Bror 


Hellstrém)........--- Sweden 


ae ae Notional Team 
(Owens, Metcalfe, 


Draper, Wykoff)....- v. 
\Stanford Univ. (Kneu- 


buhl, Hiserman, Ma- 

_ lott, “Weiershauser).. 

7.8. A. National Team, 

(Fuqua, Ablowich, 
oe 


Jansson, Hugo arlén, 
Henry ‘Kilarne, Bror 
Hellstr6m)........--- 


HURDLES 


Forrest G. Towns 
Fred Wolcott. . 


‘|Fred Wolcott: 2) -.<44!.. 
4 EAPO oe 3 oe 
A. 


FIELD EVENTS 


Holder 


Country 


ere Baia 


; a ft., 10% in... -. 


eh jamp, ¢ 6 ft, sid if;:.. 
t, 15 


U.S. ware 


Gothenburg... . 
Gothenburg.. . 
Gothenburg... 
Helsinki 


.|May 14, 1938 . 


.|May 15, 1937 
.|June 17, 1941 


. {May 24, 1941 


Braunschweig. 


chante 27, ieee 


slo 
ton, N.J. 8, 19. - 
Erinoeton “\July 26, 1934 


Los Angeles.|June 25.1 1941 - 


Ct. 
Avast 2. 1938. 


* ness Bulletin. 


A. 
Gisela Kahn Gresser of* New York City, 


a 


W 
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WOMEN 
y RELAY RACES 
Event,’ Time Holder Country 
800 m....... 7 1 «y 15.8 AE France National Team 
pas aa (Delepine, Loubet, 
Dutous) shoei se tee aes MYAICe . 2a). Parish aire 
HURDLES 
rh E AS 3 PRES eS ara eit Sa ere =F. E. Blankers-Koen. . -L Netherlands. ~[Amsterdam.. ,/Sep 
HIGH JUMP sa 
; ill Pfenning.....;.. amd Lugano..... .. {Iu 
a Blankers-Koen. : _| Netherlands. . “ hraetandanee NS 


Fly 


Source: cha Association not Angling and Casting Cluhs. , 


Feet Holder Feet 
almon* ......... 186 R. Miller Prout, 6: 3. A= +a,c5 > 3 
Rue ee ATE.» ahalys 134 W. Mansfield \} Trout 5 /.......,.. 13125 
2) Sin[ e707 7a + Sa a AU 165 E. Anderegg BAIT 
: Unrestricted Line—Trace Permitted Continuous Line—No Trace 
BOOM ease Mies: 385 Cc. Anthes ye Oa atiin ingen wesesy 258 
Loy. ieee a Ue ae 422 W. Lovely Be (G2. Soap its es Soe 306 
A ROEP i 1. ET ite t's 417 L. Sens 33 02 .250 


“Unrestricted Rod: somes over 8 02.; 


. over 5 02. 


8 Rod not over 8 02.; 


and Bait Casting Records REA 


A \ 
6 Rod not over 6 02.; 5 


36th data Fly, and Bait Casting Championships % 


*New World's record. 


|The 1945 tournament will be held in Detroit, Mich., Aug. 22-26. 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 25, 26,. 27 
\ 
Distance Events Men Average 
Balmon ty ep. ye Robert Piros, Sr., St. Louis, Mo... 186% ft. 
' Distance. fly... .... eee eae Marvin K. Hedge, Portland, Ore 170 ‘ft. 
SAnOmeOHIG Ue is oN. ee Tony Accetta, Cleveland, Ohio... . 33334 ft. 
DHUOZ MIE s Cl Woah rat le eo Charles Schall, St. Louis, Mo........... ft 
j Accuracy Events—Men Score p < 
| Dry a ../H. H, Smedley, Muskegon... .. 9 Wet fly.....|Dorothy Vogel, Paterson, N..J. 
et .|W. Morris, St. Louis, Mo.... % oz. bait..|C. Sutphin, Indianapolis, Ind.} 
% OZ. ait. | Earl Osten, St. "Siew es nae of & oz. bait. .|Paul eee ea TU ae 
Zz. bait..}Richard Fuj ech évelani 
Rae ae y Men's bait.. |G. Wolters, St. Louis, Mo.... 
a ae -|Joan Salvato, “paterson, N. J.. 88 Men's fly... |G. Applegren, Jr., Chicago. . 
fly... ..|Caro] Steel, Chicago, Il... ... 99 Ladies bait. |Mrs. H. McDonald, Chieago! | . 
be oe bait..|Mrs.’ Harry McDonald, Ladies fly... |Joan Salvato, Paterson, N. J.. ; 
Chicago, Il. 99 Junior bait..|C. Sutphin, Indianapolis, Ind. 
% oz. bait. .|Mrs. Ott Reisman, Junior fly... |Norman Fooans Chicago, Ill. 
Kansas City, Mo.. 96 ; . 
. Junior 5% oz. bait... |St. oe Hy, anal Bait Casting 
Dry fly.....|Dorothy Vogel, Paterson, N. J. 91 i See as ire 


Chess Play in 1944 — . ’ 


American | N. J—Won by Jacob Levin of Philadelphia, 1 


urce: Hermann Helms, Publisher, 


H, ¥.P. D. Cdllege Chess League—Champion- 
ship won by Harvard. Score: Harvard, 3; Yale, 1. 
Princeton and Dartmouth did not compete. 

Eastern Intercollegiate Chess League—Individual 
championship won by Sol Rubinow, C. C.-N. 

‘44. Scores: Rubinow, 7-0; S. Baron, Brooklyn 
Solltrey 416-216: BE. A. Michael, Corneil, 4-3; W. 
eS U., and’ S. Weinstock, wity ‘Col- 

Hays, Columbia, 3-4; Silver- 
tei Bone Union. 115-519; E. Kleingeld, Cooper 


. Pe caso States Championship—New York City, 
il and ry Os by Arnold S, Denker of 
ect Hills, Y., who succeeded Samuel Re- 

ehecay. aidner of the four earlier title tourna~ 

ments. Leading scores: Denker, 1544-135; Reu- 
ben Fine, 1445-215: I. A, Horowitz and Herman 

Steiner, i4- ae *albert S. Pinkus, 1314-314; George: 

Shainswit, 1035- -645; Benjamin Aliman, 9-8. 

S. ° Women’s Championship—Won by Mrs. 


‘Union, 1-6. 


who 
. jSucceeded ‘Miss N..May Karfi of Boston. Lead- 
f ling Scores; Mrs. Gresser, 8-0; Miss Karff, 17-1; 


Miss K. Henschel, 5-3; Miss Ww. Henschel, Miss 
Adele S. Raettig and Mrs. Nanny Roos, each 4-4, 


U. S. Open Championship—Boston, July and 


' August—Won by Samuel Reshevsky of Brooklyn, 


who succeeded I. A, Horowitz. Leading scores: 


_Reshevsky, 1545-115; A. BH, Santasiere, 1215-414: 
‘Edward 8S. Jackson Jr. and Louis Steinmeier, 
each 12-5; oe AR. B. Johnson, 11-6; W. 

Adams and W =. Suesman, each 1015-615; Mar- 


cel Barzin, H. 


B. Daly, 
J. RASC OnE OS, 


gine 10-7. Minor tournament 


won W. A. Rad spinner, Boston. eadil ne 
Epon “Radspinaer, Tee 15; K. S. Allured;\5-3; 
Wren, 445-316. 


Sixth Invitation Tournament—Ventnor City, 
/ 


Morton Hamermesh and 


ing scores: Levin, Se a tee 
A. E. Santasiere, each 6 =3; (ey 
M. C. Stark, 5- 4, : 
U.S. Amateur Championship—New York 
October and November—Won by Edward §S. de 
son Jr., of Short Hills, N. J. Leading se 
Jackson, 11-1; G. Gustafson, 10-3; Irving 
ae Louis Schneider, each 91- -314; co) So 
e. -4 
Manhattan C. C, Championship—Won _ 
nold S. Denker, after, a tie with Robert Wil 
Leading scores: Denker and Willman, 8-1; 
Moskowitz, 615-216; E. S. Jackson, Jr 
George Shainswit, 414-415 
Marshall C. C. CGhampionship—won 
Herbert Seidman. Leading he 
4 . S.\ Pinkus, 11-2; LE. Si 
ae Irving Rivise, 815- ae Marcel — 


U. S. Speed Championship—New Yo 
June—Won by Reuben Fine of Washington, DB 
Leading scores in the finals: Fine, on 
Horowitz, 845 -215; Alexander Kevitz, 8-3; ‘Si 
Reshevsky, 7ig-313; I. I. Kashdan, 615- Dee 
Partos, 51-51 

Capablanca Memorial Tournament—Hav 
Juan Gonzales, first; Rafael Blanco, second, — 

Madrid International—Paul Keres, } 
first; Madrileno awa Ss eo second. 
Bronx-Empire City C. .C. Champioashl 
by Dr. Joseph Platz:., Aaron A. Roti 


ner-up, 
Hawthorne C. C, Chara onship—T 
Sven Almgren and Jack Wo Gols Hue * 


Soviet vane Champ 


‘Shainswit, Beal 


ao 


each & pa eke 


F 
ae 


*Garms 


ry batted 
bs batted. 


wet eeeeee Te eo diseece 


cuso batted for Potter s' 
nes batted for Hollingswor 
ner batted for Shirley fourt 
for Jakucki fourth 
for Hayworth 
tak batted for Galehous 
rilla batted for L 
er batted for Gu 

; 


Bergamo batted for Verban first ga 
batted for M. Cooper first ¢: 
O'Dea batted for Donneily first gam: 


bs 
tteridge fifth gam 


Cardinals 9. Sac: 
Double plays— 
Gutteridge an 
ban and Sanders; 
Times'of gam 


nn (N), Pipgras (A.) 


pak eR tOHtoh™ lnm 


ST. LOUIS CARDINALS 


COMPOSITE BOX SCORE OF SIX GAMES 


: rting Events—World Series of 1944 
Louis, Cardinals Win 1944 World Series 4 Games to 2 | 


‘The St. Louis Cardinals, 
ion ae ardinals, champ 


C) ying Spa League, in the 1944 World Series four games to two. 


SUMMARY 
rifices, Musial, W. © 
(4): Gutteridge, 
d McQuinn; Stephens and 
Verban and Sanders. 

2:05, 2:32, 2:19, 2:22, 


(DOSS ONHOOSOrH HOOP, 


Browns 


PITCHING SUMMAR 
cg. 


es— 


ip. hh, ? re)! GF 
Ppa ts 
faae) (48) 8 8 
9 Did SL 
16 Bo 2h 2 
Bags Dy dade 
3% +74 CASO 
4% PAROS a4 
age Os 10% 10, 
ay oy 2-20. 
18 3 3 63 
ea ae tet 
3 5 4 3 
4 Baie 
2 Sey ap 


NORM ROHE OOMRORS 


ye 


nv 
.—) 


ooooo 


Nob 


| oSwocoHe Naor 


ene 


DOOCOCH HH WHNMONDO=NOON 


ions of the National League, defeated the St. Louis Browns, cham~- 


.183 163 60 10° 


. abl or. h. 2b. 3b. hr. rbi. bb. so. avg. i 
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1 0 oO 01. Oe OS...) 0. 20). 205-0004 20 
if 4 es ek ae 0 Oo 1 .000 1 
2 2 0 0 0 60 of. 0. 70 °0.088 0 
St ae aM h) 01.0. 00 | 20 10 aoe 
204 16 49 9 1 3 15 19 43 .240 165 
me: Schmidt third game. / 
ame: Verban third game. 
e; Porben second game; Byerly third game 
ST. LOUIS BROWNS a 
" at. 
g. ab. rf. h. 2b. 3b. hr. rbi. bb. so. avg. po. 
6 21 1 3 1 01 YOI.30 3 & 143 75 
2 a a) yt. oO 0 0 2. .00n ~1 
628. a0: 6, BO? 0 00 2a .231 20 
6 22 ea Ro es ee 3 .& .182 & 
6 22 2 5 1 0) DO Hens Si) 227-0 oe 
Sete 2 > Ce et ee 2 .483 50 
Be yb eto ae gO OOM Toes Sa 
4 10 1 1 0 0 0 1 0 4 .100 2 
i ee ge aa 0» 105 Bi 09f 38 
es ie ee Rs a ae: Ds, 7 -.118 45 
ee? Dp OS Oe OL SE 0 .667 3 
2 5 Oo 11 O60 050%) 8 1 1 .200 90 
Se Bain dP 1G. (0 4 0 oo 0 1 .000 2 
ee a at ae DP OO 8 1 .000 0 
potas Di Cp OU Ou. G 0 2: .000 0 
qin MOO Or 8. EOL OF 0 0 .000 0 
7.7 20. 10) 105, 0-838 0 O .000 Oo 
2 Fi, yon" ON OB 0 0 0 .000 0 
Bie OOF 0) Oe AB 2 Di’ 0. fe. 2.00040 
i 1 o. - 0) 0 9 60 0 0 6 000. 0 
ft sa 8 Oo Oe. Oye OF 0: 0 6- 0 .000 0 
Br 2) G10.) eh One <0 0:22 2000 we 
197 12 36 9 1 1 9 23° 49 
econd game: 7Shirley ran for Mancuso. | 
th fourth game; Christman fifth and sixth games, 
h game 
game. 
fifth iS. 2 
e fifth game and Hayworth sixth game. 
nd game, Muncrief sixth game. 
e and sixth game. 
COMPOSITE SCORE BY INNINGS 
ere | 3 0 arr € 0 2 1 1 1 
0 1 4} >» 2 0 0 4 1 0 


McQuinn. Car 
Passed ball—W. Cooper. 
2:04, 2:06. 
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770 ~ Sporting Events—World Series of 1944 : 


Box Scores of St. Louis Browns and Cardinals 
, (All games played in Sportsman’s Park) 


First Game, Oct. 4 *One out when winning rur_ scored. 
ST. LOUIS BROWNS aBatted for Potter.in seven ‘h. 
i bRan for Mancuso in seventh. 


Gutteridge, 2b ay 0 7 po 3 ‘6 |  eBatted for Verban in eleventh. 
Kreevich, ¢f........-.. 4./0 0.56.50... 0! Browns::..2°/0":0' 0 °0. 0 9:2) 0). Oumam 
DENCH GFN Eo oe ee 40° ..0° 2:0! - 0 Cardinale!” 0" 0-\1* 170" 07.0700) sommes 
Sy pena BBs. nese . ee ee : 8 runs batted in—Bergamo, Verban, Haywor 
Macartney Tet 429 iF mae ancuso, O'Dea: 3 
aun. wee, bia anaes H } 5 Pe 4 5 Two-base hits—W. Cooper, Kurowski, Hayworth? 
ERS hese Uae 3 0 0 5 0 | Kreevich, McQuinn. Sacrifices—Lanier, W. Coope 
Bahaise ee “5 9 9 6 2 6| Kurowski. Double plays—Stephens and Gutte! 
BRED sc eA 17 a idge; Stephens, Gutteridge and McQuinn. Barr 
runs—Browns 2, Cardinai - Left on base 
MBE AD oa hy Sols Soe 4 29 2 2. 2: 8 0 Browns 9, Cardinals 10, Bases on Balle 
ST, LOUIS CARDINALS Lanier 3 (McQuinn 2, Gutteridge), Muncri 
abes ro hy pos. a. Se. (Sanders, Verban, Marion); Potter 2 (Sande! 
5 0 £1. 0 :0| Marion); Donnelly (McQuinn). Struck ow 
3 0 1 12 © 0| Lanier 6 Gutteridge, Christman, Moore, Laabs 
3 0 ft 2 © ©} McQuinn); Donnelly 7 a Stephens 2, Chr! 
3 0 0 8 0 | Man, Muncrief, Gutteridge, Hayworth); 
4 0 2 0 8. ©} (Sanders, Hopp, Bergamo); Muncrief 4 e: 
2° 0 0.1 0 0] 2, Hopp, Donnelly). i 
Te 5:0 sa Onc On Once 0 Pitching summary: Hits—off Potter 4 hits 
4 1 2- 1 4. Q{| Tuns in 6 innings; Lanier 5 hits 2 runs in 7 (no 
2-0 1.1. 4 | out in eighth); Muncrief 3 hits 1 run in 43; Do 
Bergamo, If............ 1 0° 0 1. 0 9} Helly Z hits 0 runs in 4. Winning pitcher—Donne! 
M.Cooper, p.-.>.-.... 2 0 0 0 83 0} Losing pitcher—Muncrief. 2 
OSADIMEY Tad vse cei ab aco TaN! = Oe 0 Oi 0 Umpires—McGowan, A. L., plate; Dunn, N. 
Donnelly, p.;.......... 0 0 0 0 1 Of (1b); Pipgras, A. L., (2b); Sears, N. L. (3b) 
AD SS OL a ee 1 0 0 0 0 Of Of game—2:32. ‘ 
Noa teem tee eee Btatigtiog--rald attendance, 35,076; gross 
CAN io. 5) cases yas ve 32 1 7 27 #12 ~~ 0} ceipts, cee ass (aS bs erry Miter re 
s o-game totals—Paid attendance, 68,318; 
2S Ts ele Ah a receipts, $301,821; players’ share, $153,928.71 
: missioner’s share, $45,273.15; each club’s shi 
Browns........ + 9 0 0 2 0 0 0 O O—2 | $25,654.78; each league’s share, $25,654.78. 
Cardinals........ 20.9.0) .0) 04.0: 0,0 Ll ow runs were scored—The Cardinals scored one 


Runs batted in—McQuinn 2, O’Dea. 
Two-base hits—Marion 2. Home run—McQuinn. 


‘Sacrifice—Musial. Double play—Gutteriage, Steph- | for, Potter), Verban reached third. While Gut- 


ens and McQuinn. Earned runs—Browns 2, Cardi- 
nals 1. Left on_bases—Browns 3, Cardinals 9. 
Bases on balls—Off M. Cooper 3 (Moore, Gale- 
house, Stephens); Galehouse 4 (W. Cooper, Sand- 
ers, Litwhiler, Bergamo). Struck out—By M. 
Cooper 4 (Kreevich, Laabs 2, Christman); Donnelly 

(Kreevich, Moore); Galehouse 5 (Sanders, Lit- 

hiler, M. Cooper 2, Kurowski). : 

Pitching summary: Hits—Off M. Cooper 2 hits, 
2 runs in seven innings; Donnelly 0 hits, 0 runs 
in two innings, Losing pitcher—M. Cooper. 

Umpires—Sears, N, L. (plate); McGowan, A. L. 
(1b); Dunn, N. L. (2b); Pipgras, A. L. (3b). Time 
of game—2:05. _ 

Statistics—Paid attendance, 33,242; gross receipts, 
$149,268.00; players’ share, $76,126.68; commis- 
sioner’s share, $22,390,20; each club’s share, $12,- 
687.78; each league’s share, $12,687.78. 

How runs were scored—The Browns scored 


and run Kurowski singled to left and Sa 
Stopped at second. Christman fumbled Mario 
smash down third, filling the bases. Sanders scor 


to center and Hayworth hit a double to le rae 
ing Moore. Mancuso batted for Potter ae si: 
Single to center sent Hayworth home. ; 


Third Game, Oct. 6 
ST. LOUIS CARDINAL 


n 


twice in the fourth inning. With two out Moore ~ ab. f. he poner em 
Singled and McQuinn followed with a home run fe obenmere Hey ive stars 5 00D a0 aaeaG 
over the right field stands. The Cardinals scored Mo Saliehone eee ee ‘ 6 dee Geen 
once in the ninth. Marion opened with a double | Ww @ooper Ae ° Lee 
to center, advanced to third on Bergamo’s infield Sande’, 1b &: Saas 4 9 33-) So eeeaoe 
out and scpred pn O’Dea’s long fly to Kreevich in Kurowski, 3b.) ' °° °°" 3. 0S) ioe 
Lh to Kurowski, 3b. <0 000. 4. Ort 4 0 
arion, 8s ety ea em) oF 
, Second Game, Oct. 5 Verban, 2b 2“ 0°. 0) S355 guesas 
ST. LOUIS BROWNS tater 3p 1 ?§-. pg “4 
\ bet. hetpo, cas! €, ae 
Gutteridge, 2b......... cya a eae er ig ee a koe ra ee 
Kreevich, cf... 111272 .: 5 0 2 1 O 0} Bergamo... 0! 0) 40" 0s ae 8 
Meama Rs a0) 25 0 ess. 4-0 0 140°, 10} JorisichE pp aaa 0 10.2086 
ZL aaa L010: 0-0-0 Mavartyp. Oe eter” a es 
Stephens, s8.j...0.....; BD SOE 25, 75s SOCOM Y, ick ica ee ee 1. 0 6. Go 
Lequinn, BOYS oS ie Osteen te ea en, 
ee a 3b 2 , os 4 ; é Sata 5. 2fego co ee 33. (2) Dae 0 
Hayworth, ¢ BueyT toe 
Potter, “a 2 } i ; 2 ST. LOUIS ed at 
' aMancuso 0 +) ab. rf, . Bs ae 
bshirley. . 0 0 6 8-6. | Gutteridge, 2b..... £1, Sear 
Munertef, Wet: 0.0 ehg Creesiah, Cfo... : ok My z Of. 0 
BS gD RP ee Re chee DER aie te wis oie ri} ; 
PbOtala set... 40. 2 7931 397 04 Rtephens, si: Ae. 223 1 
ST. LOUIS CARDINALS Zarilia, gh oben ge Ye ; $ Ms *. 8 
hk: ; e var oa man, 3b......... 5 TA coe ; y 
Bersamosit..:......... a 6 a eS é “,| Hayworth, e. 000222173 2 0 0 ul a $ 
Hopp, of 020000220020) BOT O90. 2/0. g'| REAM, PD. 2 2 on a 4.0) (O30 aaa 
SS | ee am BD aa sORte de ean a ee 
Ww. Goope Pac erp ar. ite 4 9 1 13 0 0 Total... 6.2520 2a ae: 31... 6... 8) 27 aes 
rare hc... 1. 0| aBatted for Verban in seventh. ae 
HS dudes ON See . 2 2 i 4 0 bBatted for Schmidt in seventh, wit Oe Aha 
Pee hs 8 +8 z s § e ; ¢Batted for Byerly in ninth. ~* -7.. j9 7g 
Pre weet 1 0 1 0 9 ‘o| Cardinals... ..../ 1. 00° O10 - Oni cages 
MaMer sD vec seuclar st. ~2°0,.0 0 \9° o| Browns...... 200. 002020; Dis 
Donnelly, P... 05.54. st 0 © 0 1 0} Runs batted in-w. cooper, McQuinn’ 2, 
ares tk A. 36 3 7 33 12 o| Sreauime yy Marion. Two-base “hits —Gut 


McQuinn, W. Cooper. Double play—Marion 2 


»\ 


nders. Earned 
on 


‘Hisich 2 hits 2’runs in 34; Byerly 0 hits 0 runs in 
. Wiid pitch—Schmidt. Passed ball—W. Cooper. 


L ing pitcher—Wilks. 


»-Umpires—Dunn, N. L., plate; Pipgras, A. L 
Ib); Sears, N: L., (2b); McGowan, A. L., 


3 Ec of game—2:19. 


elief, $74,255.58. 


$74,255.58. 


runs—Cardinals 0, Browns 6. 
ases—C: als 8, Browns 6. Bases on 
Kramer 2 (Sanders, ead bere ESE 3 


tistics—Paid attendance, 
pts, $151,542; players’ share, $77,286.42; war 


_- Three-game totals—Paid attendance. 103,055; 
‘oss receipts, $453,363; players’ share, $231,215.13; 
Mmmissioner’s share, $45,273.15; each club’s share, 
654.78: each Icague’s share, $25,654.78; war re- 


~ How runs were scored—The Cardinals scored in 
“the first inning. With one out, Hopp’s grounder 


= 


ent through Stephens and Hopp stopped at sec- 
id. Musial flew out and Hopp scored on Walker 
Cooper’s single. The Cardinals counted again 
“qm the seventh. Sanders opened with a single 
“and was forced at second by Kurowski. Gutteridge 
an attempted double play and 


Jakucki. 
Umpires—Pipgras, A. 


Time of e—2;22. 
Statistics—Paid attendance. 35,455; 


relief, $75,302.22. 

gross receipts, $607,041;"players’ share, 
(3b) 
34,737; gross re- 


relief, $149,557.80. 


The Cardinals counted twice in_the 


y into a double play, Marion to Verban 
Marion singled | Moore scoring. 
s scored in the 


Moore dropped Fifth Game, Oct. 8 


Hollingsworth 1 (Kurowski); Shirley 1 (Marion); 
Brecheen 4 (Gutteridge, Moore, Christman 2). 
Pitching summary: Hits—Off Jakucki, 6 hits, 4 
runs in 3 innings; Hollingsworth, 5 hits, 1 run in 
4; aetiad 2 hits, 0 runs in 2. Losing pitcher— . 


L., plate; Sears, N. L., 
(ib); McGowan A. L., (2b); Dunn, N. L., (3b): 


gross re~ 


ceipts, $153,678; players’ share, $78,375.78; war 
Four-game  totals—Paid attendance, | 138,610; — 


$309,590.91; 


commissioner's share, $45,273.15; each club’s share, 
$25.654.78: each league’s share, $25,654.78; war 


How runs were scored—The Cardinals opened 
their scoring in the first inning when Hopp sin- 
gled after one was down. Musial followed with @ 
home run smash over the right field pavilion. 


third: Lit- 


whiler singled with one out and Hopp struck out. 
Musial got an infield single, Litwhiler going to - 
second. Walker Cooper singled to left. and Lit- 
whiler scored, Musial advancing to second. Sanders’ 
grounder went through Gutteridge and Musial — 
counted. Sanders opened the fifth, with a single ~ 
and Kurowski struck out. Marion doubled ‘be- 
tween left and center to score Sanders. The 
Browns made their lone run in the eighth. Moore» 
walked, Stephens singled him to third. Laabs hit. — 


to Sanders, 


hoe 
‘obi | 


af = left, 
ed, Moore . 
ed/ond oxi sin- ST. LOUIS yore sg ic) Bite 3 
d to left and Stephens scored with Mc uinn ab, fr. 3 Aue: Sane 
Christman dropped one over | Litwhiler, If...........- Paget Wy ee lees te Ur 
hile Zarilla went to | Hopp, ef........:-.--- 4: 105. OP pees 0. 
ird. Chr d on the throw-in. | Musial, rf. ... Pies 3. 0 ae ae sO eee 
hmidt relieved Wilks and passed Hayworth to 4 0 60 13 0 oO 
the bases. alee scored on a wild pitch. The + ¥ t 2 4 e 
owns came 
dge operied with a s » 8S. 4:/ 0 Oa ae 
0 nes Pine mound for the Cards. Kreevich Verban, 2b.....- 3 OS bees . 3 
sped out and Moore grounded out while Gutter- M. Cooper, D..--- 2» 0450, -50 103) 
went to third. Stephens walked and when renee aE 
pitch got away from Cooper, Gutteridge Total........+++-+++ 32 Ba: 
G. McQuinn doubled to right and Stephens Camaiey 
pped on the plate. ST. LOUIS BROWNS : 
ab. r. wh. po. a- 
Fourth Game, Oct. 7 Gutteridge, Fa aeace fale. 2 0 0 1 9 
Baker, 2b... 22 he be ' 
ST. LOUIS CARDINALS reid at boese faites me ee eat a 
abe =" . £0 a % Moore, Tf.....---~- 4 9) Dae 
1 2 2 GO| Stephens, ss... A: Di, 43 ea 
BL 2 S 8. | McQuinn, 1 3-0, ON sae 
Sper emi See Zarilla, If. 4) Ore OORT 
4 0 2 € 9% 9/ Christman, 3p 3,0. oO eagmies 
Be £8 3. O| Bryne... I)” 50" XOresOg erg 
0 - 0 Hayworth, c.. pS aa) 5 We omy 2b 
Soe oe ae ae bLaabs.....-- 1 9 0b OKO 
Toe kG 43 8} Gatehouse, p...-...--.- ee aa yas 3 
_ 3 9) ecChartak.......-+-.--+ 505-0 0s 
gers 08a 27° 12) @)  toeat.. 3.2 eed 34. 0) FiBL 
ST, LOUIS BEQWNS aBatted for Christman in ninth. ig 
ab. ©. bh. po. 3- ¢- pBatted for Hayworth in ninth. 
: . - g 5 3 cBatted for Galehouse in ninth. 
3 1 0 1 0 O| Cardinals........ 0: )6:-00 0 Ges 
4. FO : : § ° Browns.:.....--+ 0-0-0) 0-0-8 
4 @, 
iat hy) 22 7250 20 
Beef te 0 
Pot +O 5. e OD. 
Sel eh 
0 
0 0 0'| Cardinals 5, Browns ball Ga 
t if 8 0 1  0| house 1 (Musail), M. Cooper 2, (Gutteridge, 
0 0 6 0 O 0} Quinn). Struck out—By Galehouse 10 aoe  e 
0 9 9 9 2 98) W. Cooper 2, Sanders , ceevieh, Zaria 2, Gale 
Ww: ; M. Cooper h, , rie : 
we a es Fs rs = dala Mags rn Moen Christman, Baker, 
34 #21 9 27 14 Byrnes, Laabs, artak). 
Umpires—Sears, N, L., plate; Piperas: A eS 
Jakucki in third. (1b); Dunn, L., (2b); McGowan, A. L., 
Hollingsworth in seventh. Time of game—2:04 1 


Batted for Shirley in ninth 


0 2 
0 0 


r. Home run—Musial. Double 


. Earned runs—Cardinals 4, 

on bases—Cardinals 9, Browns 10. 
palls—Of Hollini sworth 2 (Musial, W. 
whiler); Brecheen 4 (Mc- 
, Gutteridge). Struck out— 
itwhiler, Sanders, Brecheen, Hopp); 


O10.) 160) Oe Ob 
PO 107-0 (240-1 


relief, $149,557.80. 

ir first run in the 
ase run over the nent ee ay 
down., Litwhiler hit the first pitch 
tun. 


mie isthe “Paid attendance, 36,568; gross |r 
ceipts, $157,019; commissioner's share, $23,552.85; 


} > share—$133,466.15. 7 
clubs’ and leagues’ sha 175.078: : 


$409,590.91; 


h club's are, | 
$59,021.32; each league’s share, $59,021.32; war ‘4 

ed—The Cardinals scored =~ 
pOWarst run in ihe sixth when Sanders hit a 
ilion with two — 
; in the eighth — 
into the right field center pavilion for a home Dy 


ia 


7712 


‘Sixth Game, Oct. 9 
ST. LOUIS BROWNS 


ab. 
Gutterbridge, 2b. 
Baker, 2b... .. 
Kreevich, ef. . 


na} 
. 


run in 544; 

mitch Siaeree: Winning pitcher—Lanier. 

pitcher—Potter. . N 
mpires—McGowan, A. L., plate; Dunn, N. 

(ib): Biperas. ee (2b); Sears, N. L., (3b 

f game—2:06. : 

Staten Par attendance, 31,630; 

ceipts, $142,062; war relief, $142,062. e 
Six-game totals—Paid attendance, 206,70: iets 
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ST. LOUIS CARDI 
ab. 


for 


; rvice Fund, Inc., which also received 
100.000 paid for radio broadcasting rights. ard 
‘The players shared in the receipts of the fir 


.» ' * Verban, Oe eri is5 sone 
SeeasOrepe Lt VS. 
Wilks 
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“sd 

i 
| RNmWwWWt RE 
| Crmonnne 


wlessotnucoe 

S| = uo] 
J] CH wooNnSr wd 
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Co fal ee aie 31 
pace ae enero in nee 
Batted for ristman in ninth. Pa 
eBatted for Hayworth in ninth. : cepopet wee 
BYOWDS. 40 5 od OF 0.) '0;- 0 0:0 Os 0-1 x users ae 
Cardinals........ BG 003,00 0 Oe =F je 
Runs batted in—McQuinn, Kurowski, Verban, Crarion 
Lanier. Mrétarg 
Two-base hitKreevich. Three-base hit—Laabs. 1 
Sacrifices—Mc inn, Wilks, Marion. Earned runs Lanier ey with a single through short, sc 
—Browns 1, Cardinals 1. Left on bases—Browns | ing KuroWwski. 


_ 
— 


ry 2, Sas ee ee eee . a! 
; _How Players Shared World Series Money 
Winning Losing fl ae. Losing eS 
Yr.*| G.|Players’ Share!Players’ Share|| Yr. | G.|Players’ hare! Players’ Share ; 
Philadelphia. .$5,620 Chicago....., $3,782|| 1937 | 5 
Philadelphia .. 5,038|Cardinals, --- 3,536)|1938 | 4 
4,467) Athletics..... 31023 1939 ; 4 
5,231/Cubs........ 4/244|l1949 | 7 
,257| Senators... . 3,020//1941 | 5 
5,389/ Tigers... 11! 3,354|}1942 | 5 
j »045/Cubs...... 07, ,198 |} 1943 | 5 A 
430} tiants _# Hat |]1944 | 6 4,626|Browns..... | 


ived $23,219.32. each, third Place 


hh; the fourth place Chicago Cubs and Boston Ri 


BASEBALL WORLD CHAMPIONSHIPS—1903-1943 
Won Losers 


3 
go 


N.Y, Node 
Chicago, N 
Chicago, A. 
B’klyn, N 


WR Be UCT He HH NH pe 


PO Ar Te 
No Wiest 


ile., NLS 9 
‘ § -L, 6|212,619 2.772 . Louis 
. Louis, N.L. . 7/231,567|1,030,723 A.L Lou rs 
1932|N. ¥., A. L.-Chicago, N.L. 4}191'998| °713°37> 1944/St, Louis, N.JL.,-St, L. A’ L. 
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Sporting Events—Major League Baseball Standings 173 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


o i-| o 
- - £ =f s v 
a 3 a er ® 
Be Saca SSE ov Bsa ESS > Od ae} 
wee wos es we ¢ o¢ Ore. SS RS Sa & $F 
aee $F S2e a 2p 9 EE eeSts,s es eS a ye co EF 
eeegetseses g SZ s2 SES SGEEB 2 S$ 5, FS 
Be 2O2Z On OFF A a OA ALROOZaaAR FE Q me UR 
‘.. 13 12 12 12 13 89 65 .578.... | St. L. 10 14 16 16 14 18 17 105 49 .682..... 
‘roit. 9 14 12 12 11 13 17 88 66 571 i | Pitts. 12 10 10 15 13 18 12 90 63 .588 14% 
‘wy. 10 8 11 14 13 12 16 83 7} 539 6 |Cim... 8 12 13 15 14 14 13 89 65 .578 I 
m.. 10 10 11 § 11 17 10 77 77 1800 12 | Chic. 612 9, 10 11 14 13 75 79 .487 30 
e440 10 8 14 12 8 10 72 82 .46817-|N.¥. 6 7 712 | 131210 67 87 .435 38 
—. 91 91110 13 9 72 82 468 17 |Bost.. 8 9 811 9 9 [1 65 89 .422 40 
8 910 514 9 167183 .461 18 |Bklyn 4 4 8 81013 16 63 91 .409 42 
9 5 7 12 12 13 64 90 416 25 | Phila. -5 9 9 91211 6 61 92 .399 43% 
CLUB BATTING (Unofficial) CLUB BATTING (Unofficial) 
Ee hh. 2b. 3b. hr. rbi. sb. pce sg. r. h. 2b.) 3b. hr. rbi, sb, pe. 
156 739 1446 263 56 70 686 58 .26 | Brooklyn..155 690 1450 261 52 54 651 46 .260 
jeyeland.155 647 1457 261 50 72 620 44 .267 | St. Louis..157 785 1500 272 52 100 726 38 -268 
OW. ... 154 665 1410 216 73 96 630 91 .265 | Pitts.....158 744 1441 248 «73 70 671 92 .265 
it. ..156 680 1405 213 .44 60 579 60 .263 |) N.Y. “'155 682 1398 139 46 93 637 39 .264 | 
a ist 59} 1386 182 39 33 528 119 .261 | Chicago...157 702 1414 257 44 71 635 5b .259 
BA 155 525 1363 157 47 37 464 40 256 | Cinein’ti..155 573 1339 224 31 51°523° 51 .252 
. Louis. .154 684 1327 219 45 62 629 44 .252 | Phila ""154 537 1355 194 44 55 494 33 .249 
hibago.. 154 546 1308 201 54 22 487 63 .248 | Boston... .155 567 1309 250 38 79 560 37 .248 
> i 
CLUB FIELDING (Unofficial CLUB FIELDING (Unofficial) 
po. a. i dp. pc. po. a. e. pe. 
2< (pee Pe 1734 165 167 .9743 | St. Louis............ 4291 1680 112 164 .982 
Bends. 4938 1806 165 191 .9738 | Cincinnati........... 4157 1928. 140 145 -978 
MEA Des ey. = 4189 1803 171 156 .972 | Philadelphia... 4171 1866 175 134 .972 
cee eae 4203" 1758 171 143 .972 | Boston....-... 4097 1881 176 156 .971 
Cr . 4145 1816 181 153 -971 New York. 3998 1810 174 129 L971 
Mah cs ceo - 099 1939 186 180 .970 | Pittsburgh. 4938 1857 189 126 .970 
fe Coty i 4171 1733 170 125 .970 | Chicago... 4152 1845 184 148 .970- 
Pee 4153 1764 217 152 .965 | Brooklyn... 11! 4911 +1586 195° 113 .96 
AVERAGES (Unofficial) BATTING AVERAGES (Unofficial) ~ 
hr. rb. sb. " 6. ab. r. h.hr. rbi. sb. pc. 
0 0.500 Cuceu'llo, Pt-N.Y. 36 38 4 I4 0 4 0 .368 
52 2 .359 | Chapman, Bklyn.. 20 38 11 14 0 It 1 .368 
32 0 1331 | Walker, Bklyn....147 535 78 191 13 90- 5.357 
38 1 329 | Bolling, Bklyn.... 56.131 21 46 1 24 Q -3o1 
5 10 1327 | Musial, St. Louis..146 568 113 197 12 95 8 -347 
o2 75 (325 | Medwick, N. Y...128 490 65 165 7 84 2 337 
1D 403 3 1324 | Hopp. St. Louis... .139 528 106 177 11 69-18 -335. 
0 2 © .323 | Secory, Chicago... 22 56 1894-17 71 321 
O 43 55 1319 | L. Waner, BK-Pt.. 34 28 5 9° 0 3 0 .32R 
18 $9 °3 318 | Gavarretta, Chi...152 612 107 195 5 (8t (4.348 
0 13 2.318 | Galan, Bklyn..... 151 547 96 174 12 "94 5 .318 
0 3 0 .318 | W. Cooper, St. L..112 397 57 126 13 73 3 1317 
1 64 9 .315 | Weintraub, } 104 361 55 114 13 77 0 .316 
5 93 8 383 | Btcal Bias ae 
F ussell, iy ld «She 
8 58 2 1304 | Holmes, Boston...155 631 93 195 13 73 A 1309) 
§ 47 5 1302 | McCormick, Cin. .153 580. 84 177 20 102 6 1305 
2 44 31304 | Davis, Pittsburgh. 53 92 |7. 28 2 14 0 304 
> 35 3 1298 | Treadway, N. Y....50 170 22 51 0 3 3 300. 
1s 102 5 .298 | Hlliott, Pittsburgh.143 538 84 160 10 107 12 298 
5 136. 4 1297 | Dalles’dro, Chi....117 382 52 114 8 73 1 1298 
7 60 3 .296 | Sanders, St, L..... 155 600 88 178 12 102 3 .297 
13 91 4 .295 | Camelli, Pitts..... 63 125 14 37 1 10 0.296 
+ 49 2 295 | Ryan, Boston..... 88 332 57 98 4 26 12 25 
6 % 1 .295 | Konstanty, Cin... 20 34.5 4:; 107 Oe es 
22 90 4 .293 | Tipton,Cin...... 140 479 63 140 3 38 4 202, 
50 185 2 .293 | Hughes, Chicago. .126°480 87 139 91 31 15 1290 
o 183 1.293 | Northey, Phil.....152°570 72 165 22 104 122 
2/4, 5.292 | Reyes. N. ¥..---- 116 374 39 108 8 54 2 289 
4 49 8 1289 | Crabtress, Cin.... 57 97 7 28 0 10 Q 7289, 
1 47 2 289 | Dahlgren, Pitts: ..158 600 68 173 12 100 3 (288 
Bi 4S 12). 287 | Ott AN. Nec >> 120 399 91 115 26 81 2 288 
¢ 3D 1 286 | P. Waner, Bkiyn.. 83 136 16 39 0 16 0 (287 
18 80 4 .284 | Novikoff, Chicago. 70 136 15 39 3 19 1 287 
§ 33 20 283 | Mueller, Cin......155 555 54 159 10 7h 496 
1 27 9 .282 | Bergamo, St. L..- 80 192 34 55 2 8 TE br 
4 49 10 .280 | Klopp, Boston.... 2451 7 1 210; 3 38 
5 46 6.280 | Nicholson, Chi... 156/582 116 167 33 120 3 28 
0 39 25 .279 | Adams, Phil.....- 151 584 87 165 i7 61 2 28 
1 30 7 .278 00 86 141 6 51 3 1282 
1 12 1.278 2.14 8 2280 
Omiloe 2.277 5 5219 ie 
18 97 4 .276 Q 12 0 (280 
1 60 6.276 z ¥ Qo 
13 71 4 .273 2 8 2 oe 
9 60 13 .272 eo 
3 56 7 .271 3) 4h 2OE, 
®. 30)3)-271 - a 8 arte 
5 20 2.271 8 4 328. 
0 3 eee 20 87 2 °270 
9 26 0.269 ie A 
¢ 3 § 307 t $0 3 °269 
0 38 5 .267 Ge rae 
Ee 9 63 14 *267 
A3p) OB oh, 1206 8 GL. 2 “267 
423 134 6 195 3 3 2 ee 
262 reney 
0 30 9 -3¢0 | Macon, Boston. . . 106 365. 37 97 3:36.17 +266 
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774. Sporting Events—Major League Baseball Standings No-Hit Games _ = 


ety y 
AMERICAN 


944—May 15 
1944—June De atay ls. Rtths 


Kennedy. 
.|Dietrich. . 


BATTING AVERAGES (Uneffigial) Continued 


ave .|Washington-Boston A 
. St. Louis-Boston 

- (Sst Louis-Brooklyn 
. |Chieago-Cleveland 
.|Chieago-St. Louis 
.|Cincinnati-Boston N. 
. |Cincinnati-Brooklyn 
.|New York-Cleveland A 
.|Cleveland-Chicago A». 
Brooklyn-Cincinnati N 
St. Louis-Cincinnati 


~ *Robertson pitched a perfect game, 
and allowed one hit in tenth.” 


not a man reaching first base, 


aN, : % 
***Night game, ****Opening ge nine bi 


LEAGUE NATIONAL LEAGUE ~ 
3, ab. f. h. hr. rbi. sb. pc . ab. r. kh. hr. rbi. sb. 
Tresh, Chicago.... & 311 < 22):>8k 0). 25.0 260 Barrett, Pitts..... tio 569 98 157 7 82 27 
Clarke, Chicago... 63 169 14 44 0 27 0 1260 Litwiler, St: L....140 492 54 130 15 80. B08 
Gromek, Clevel’'nd 44 73 11 19° 0 7 1.260 | Coscarart, Pitts...139 555 89 146 4 42 a3 
LeFebre, Wash. 60 62 4 16 0 7 © .258 | Phillips, Boston...140 486 35 128 1 52: ee 
Garbak, N. Y..... 89 300 23 77 1 32 0.257 | Nieman, Boston.. .134 467 63 123 16 64 5 
Vaughn, Wash... a 109 10.28 1 21 1.257 | Warren, BKlyn.,.. 41 42 1 18-86 2 20s. 
DVOPUY,,, Da Lin pene 8 3 8 114 15 29 4 “44 1 .254] Rosen, Bklyn..... 89 264 37 69 0 23 0. 
Case, Washington. 119 461 64116 2 32 47 .252 | Wright, Boston,.. 71 194.21 50°57 -435 Of 
Dickshot, penne do: 62 163 18 41 0 15 2 .252 | Verban, St. Louis..146 498 62 128 0 45 0. 
Mayo, Detroit....154 609 80 153 5 58 9 .251 | Basinski, Bklyn... 39 105 13 27 0 ea 
Swift, Detroit../.. 79 243 14 61 1 20 2.251 | Olmo, Bklyn Nadie: 136\520 65 133 9 83 10° 
McQuinn, St. L...146 516° 83 129 11 71 4 .250 Lombardi, N. Y...117-373 36 95 10 56 0. 
Sullivan, Wash....138 472 47 118 0 31 2.250 Goodman, Chi.... 24 36 1 16 QO 
Caster, St. Louis.. 42 20 1 5 9 2: 07.250 Vp UNG es) hee & 29 2) Zi SBy ae 
R. Ortiz, Wash.... 85.317 36 79 5 35 4 .249 | Schultz, Bklyn 59 133 11 82 6 
Hayes, Philo cac: 155 581. 72 144 13 78 2 .248 | Marshall, Cin... 35 57 4.2273 
Milosevich, N. Y.. 94 312 27 77 0 32 1 .247 | Mancuso, N. ¥ 15 49 1 24 0 
Curtright, Chicago 73 198 22 49 2 23 4 .247,| Clay. Cincinnati 51 89 0 16 8 
Turner, Chi.-St, L. 51 138 10 34 1 1 0 .246 | DiMaggio, Pitts 39 86 9 49 8 
Gutteridge, St. L..148 603 89 148 3 36 20 .245 ’Dea, St. Louis 34 66 6.39 1 
McBride, Boston.. 69 216 28 53 0 24 4 .245 | Cleslak, Phil...... 18 55) 2-12 sf 
Epps, St. L.-Phil.. 89 291 42 71 0 16 2 244 | Gardella, N. Y. 20 28 6 5-0 
Metheny, N. Y..\,187 518 71 120 14 66 4 .243 | Carter, Cineinnati. 36 48 8 12 2 5.0 
Partee, Boston.... 89 280 17 68 2 39 0 .243| Finley, Phil...... 94 284 18 70 1 21 1 
F ; Rucker, N. Y..... 144 587 89 144 6 38 8 
Mesner, Cin.....:120 413 31101 1 46 1 
2 O’Brien, Pitts..... 84 155 26 38 3 22 1. 
PITCHING RECORDS (Unofficial) PITCHING. RECORDS (Unofficial) 
. ip. h. bb. so w. 1. pe. g.ip. h. bb. so.w. bL 
Bevens, N. Y..... Be 44. 44 13 16 4 1 .800 | Wilks, St. Louis..: 36 207 173 .52 ‘70-17 48 
Hughson, BL OStg 28 203-172 40 113 18 5 .783 | Munger, St. Louis. 21 122 92 48 46 11 3.7 
Newhouser, Det... 47 312 266 102 187 29 9 .763 | Brecheen, St.Louis, 30 189 174 46 86 16 5 .7 
Potter, St. Louis. 32 230 211 70 86 19 7 -731 | Cooper, St. Louis.. 34 252 228 68 99 22 7 .79% 
Heving, Cleveland. 63 127 114 39 45 8 3 .727 Walters, Cin..... . 34 285 233 87 76 23 8.742 
Maltzberger, Chic. 46 92 80 19 40 10 5 .667 | Schmidt, St. Louis. 37 114. °94 57 57 Wieeaw 
jueeny IN. Yo... 8. 10 82 68 34 30 6 3 .667 | Strincevich, same 40 190 188 38 4114 7 .667 
‘rout, Detroit. . 49 352 314 84 140 27 14 .659 | Sewell, Pittsb 38 286 264 100° 84.21 12 .636 
Ryba, Boston,.... 42.138 119 40 45 12 7 :632 | Vandenberg, Chi / 84 123 124 49 53 7 4 .636 
Munerief, St. L. 33 219 216 50 89 13 8 .619 | Passeau, Chicago.. 34 226 236 51 83 15 9 .625 
Bowman, Boston.. 26 168 174 63 53 12 8 .600 | Chapman, Bklyn.. 11 79 74 33 37 5 38 “625 
» Jakucki, ‘St. Louis. 35 198 211 54 67 13 9 .591 | Osterm’ir, BK-Pitt. 37 244 245 74 91 13 3 -619 
Borowy, N. Y.... 35 243 224 88 105 17 12 .586 | Carter, Cincinnati, 33 150 1438 40 33 11 7 .6i% 
Reynolds, Cleye.. 28.157 141 92 83 11-8 .579 | Konstanty, Cin... 20 114 112-33 19 6 4 .600 
BonhamaN. WS 26 214 228 41 53 12 9 .571 | Karl, Phila....... 38 86 76 21 28 3 2°.600 
Roser; N.Y. -.... 16 84 80 \34 33 4 3 1571 | Seward, N.Y..... 25 78° 98 32° 15.3 .2360 
Kramer, st. Louis. 33 257 235 74 125 17 13 .567 | Lanier, St. Louis.. 33 224 192. 78 142 17 12 
Donald, N. Y..... 57 48 13 10 .565 | Gumb't, us L.-Cin. 34 217 217 58 56 14 10 
Berry, Phila...... 23 43 10 8 .556 | Voiselle 43 312 276 120 159 21 16 
Niggeling. Wash,. . 90 118 10 8 .556 | Shoun, “Cinginaét 38 203 194 45 5113 10- 
Shirley, it. Louis. 64 36 5 4 .556| Hutchinson, Bos.. 40 121 136 53 22 9 7 
Harder, Cleveland 70 64 12 10 .545 | Rescigno, Pitts.... 48 124 148 36 4410 8 
Carrasquel, ash, 51 35 & 7.533 | Lynn, Chicago.... 22 84 78 32 29 5 4 
Barrett, Boston 40 41 8 7 .533 | Chipman, BE-Chi. 37 165 184 68 61 2 10 
Harris, Phila... 26 32 10 9 .526 | Starr, Pittsburgh... 27 114 35 23 6. 5. 
Gromek, ee 3 70 112 10 9 .526 | Heusser, Cin... 30 192 164 43 42 13 11 
Lopat, Chicago . 27 210 217 59 74 11 10 .524 | Butcher, Pitts. 35 199 219 47 43 13 11 
Leonard, Wash. 32 227 218 38 58 14 14 1500 | Roe, Pittsburgh... 39 186 181. 60 82 13 11 
Christopher, Phila. 35 216 200 64 83 14 14 1500 | Andrews, Boston.. 37 258 269 73 79 16 15. 
Dubiel, N. ¥...... 30 232 217 86 ‘78 13 13 .500 | Wyse, Chicago.... 41 256 277 57 85 16.15 
Overmire, Detroit. 32 200 212 41 55 11 11 .500 | DelaCruz, Cin.”.. 34 192 168 64 9 9g 
Caster, Si. Louis.. 42 81 92 32 44 6 6 .500 | Hansen, N. Y....+23 52 63°32 15 3 3 
Turner, N. Y..... 35 42 42 22 13 4 4 .500 | Tobin, Boston.... 43 298 271 96 85 1819 
Dietrich, Steel 36 246 269.65 73 16 17 .485 | Lee, Philadelphia.. 31 208 198 57 49 10 11. 
Grove, Chicago. 34 235 237 70 104 14 15 .483 Davis, Bklyn..... 3) 194 207 38 49 10 11 
Galehouse, St. L., 24 153 162 44 80 9 10 .474°| Fleming, Se del 40 158 163 62 43 910 
Newsom, Phila...| 37 265 243 83 144 13 15 .464 Webber, Bklyn 48 141 156 61 44 7 
Gentry, Detroit...°37 206 211 107 68 12 14 .462 Feldman, N. Y. 
Candini, Wash.... 28 104 100 49 29 6 -°7 .462'| Schanz, ih ee o 40 241 2 
Klieman, Cleve... 47 178,185 70 43 11 13 .458 | Jurisich, St. Louis. 30 130 102 68 5 : 
“4 eo, ¥ e i 
Major League No-Hit Games Since 1920 a 
- a 
Date Pitcher Clubs Score 
7920—July 1..2.,....5 0005 SORNGONE 0s bei ees Washington-Boston ‘ 
1922—April 30.20.5250... Robertson*............ Coleage Desrolt Ree pot 
BE MAY Tice csc cese IBSENGS ii at eae ete New York-Philadelphia N.......... E 
PONSA AL AMES. ceN pen ote New York-Philadelphia A........... )) 2 
BAMEG. 2 he saunas. Boston-Philadelphia A.......... Gs.) oe 
x2 Ty See | eR BAN TS CS Te a Gat at ae St. Louis-Boston- Ni... 5, ..080s0. cue 5-0 
IV ENG: Sard aes Mest desis Brooklyn-Philadelphia Nia cS hrae nee 10-1 
VODA aire tint heeeiis hicago-Boston A........... J eeeten F 
PWD eM rc Fie cin vie ae New York-Pittsburgh N........2.... rag | } 


fos ene a 
A 
A 


e 


meegeees 


N. 


N.. 


“ 7 
eae ee 


../Brooklyn...... 
Bie. werk ae 


ee ee ee i ; “= * 


‘ . 


Sporting Events—Baseball Records, 1904-1944 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


eS SoH caved ai 

8 eet] rae Browta 
35 .641|/Huggins..... 

4 60|.610| Huggins... . . 
98/|54/.645) Huggins... .. 
92)62|.597| Harris . 


ND 0 HH 1H CCN NCH G99 GH. CH CHD HOD | Clubs 


Year 


‘S 


Winner 


: {| Philadelphia... 
..|Philadelphia.. 
‘|Philadelphia .. , 


°695| McCarthy .- ; 
-651/Cronin.. ../, 

3|.656| Cochrane 
93]58).616|Cochrane.... 
102|51|.667| McCarthy ... 
. |102}52|.662) McCarthy ... 
.. | 99}53].651| McCarthy... 
.|106]45|.702| McCarthy .. . 
.| 90)64|.584|Baker....... 
101}53].656| McCarthy... 
103]51)|.669| McCarthy. . - 
98|56|.636|McCarthy... 

89/65|.578 |Sewell 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Manager 


Clubs 


Winner 


71.693) McGraw..... 


°676|Chance..... 
541.647| McGraw. .... 
-682| McGraw. ... - 


98|56|.636| McGraw. .... 

§4/45].651| Mitchell ..... 

96) 44|.686| Moran. ...... 
93|61).604 Robinson . 
.014) McGraw. 


95/58|.621) McGraw. . 
93/40) -608) McGraw. . 


0Q.00 


:{]St. Louis . 
& Pittsburgh. . 


00.08) 0 Gn G0 06 0 00 Gn 00 0.00 CO 


..|Brooklyn. 
. .|St. Louis. 
../St. Louis. 
944. .|St. Louis 


2 ney eres se 


.|Cincinnuti 


“G02 Southworth. 


Player 


Year 


AVERAGES—NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Club 


Piayer 


Zimmerman. .. 


.|Brookly 
.| Brooklyn. 
.. |New York.... 
es aan i 
.| Cincinnati . 
Brooklyn 
Philadelphia. . 
St. Louis. ... 


C incinnati . 
Pittsburgh . . mals 


ene 


ol ade elise ‘ 

Philadelphia. . 
Pittsburgh. ., 
Pittsburgh... 
Pittsburgh... 
it Sart Louis. :...5 


St. 
Pe Cincinnati: on 


"| Cleveland. 


Washington .. A 


eater eee 


Player Club 


.| Fonseca... . leveland.... 
.| Simmons... hiladelphia. . 
.| Simmons. . "| Phitadetphia az 
.| Alexander. Det.-Bost...- 
.| Philadelphia. . 
New York. 
Washington .. 
yeas 


lNew York...) 2 
iNew Sah ! 


0056 00.90.00 oon Go cs G9 G8 GE Be 


Southworth. 1 
-682|Southworth, 4 


=| 00 


_ Frankie Hayes. 


\ Walker, Brooklyn, rf... . 


2) Raft'sb’g’r, Phil., p.....:. 


| Nicholson, Kurowski. 


The twelfth annual All-Star baseball game be- 
tween the American and National Leagues was 
played in Forbes Field, Pittsburgh, Pa. (July 11, 
1944) under the arc lights. The National League 
won the game, 7 to 1. The winners scored four 
runs in the fifth inning off Tex Hughson. Bill 
Nicholson batted for Ken Raffensberger and 
cracked a double off the right field wall, scoriag 
Connie Ryan who had singled and stolen second. 
Augie Galan bounced a single high over the head 
of Vern Stephens to put Nicholson across. Phil 
Cavarretta walked and Stan Musial was safe when 
George. McQuinn dropped Bobby Doerr’s throw. 
Walker Cooper shot a single between Ken Keltner 
and Stephens, scoring Galan but Cavarretta. was 
cut. down at the plate on* Bob Johnson’s throw to 
Dixfe Walker added his second 
single of the game, scoring Musial, and sending 
Hughson away. Bob Munocrief ended the inning 
by getting: Bob Elliott on a foul to Johnson. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
h. po 


"] 
if 


CORHOMOMRHEWOROMANHS 


Galan, Brooklyn, lf..... 
Cavar'ta, Chieago, 1b... 
Musial, St. Louis, cf., rf. 
W. Cooper, St. Louis, c:. 
Mueller, Cincinnati, c... 


_ 


SoooooonmFoocooomnNnNNn: 


DiMaggio, Pittsburgh, cf 
Elliott, Pittsburgh, 3b... 
Kurowski, St. Louis, 3b. 
Ryan, Boston, 2b....... 
Marion, St. Louis, ss.... 
Walters, Cincinnati, p... 
bOtt, New York........ 
eNicholson, Chicago... . 
Sewell, Pittsburgh, p.... 
d Medwick, New York.. 
Tobin, Boston, p....... 


| 


Ca ven |e pe oe ve ON 
51 

Ni SCOCHOCCONHOONONENH 

Bt] COOCOOH Mw RHWOOONHOS! 
m | coooscosnosccoeooss? 


is) 
q 


b Batted for Walters in ‘third. 
¢ Batted for Raffensberger in fifth. 
d Batted for Sewell in eighth. 


Runs batted in—Borowy, Nicholson, Galan, W. Cooper, Walker. Kurowski 2, Musial. Two base hits— © 
Three-base hits—Cavarretta. = 
Medwick. Double plays—Spence and Hemsley; va Pea and Cavarretta. Earned runs—Americans 
ionals 9. 
Hughson 1 (Cavarretta), Sewell 1 (Johnson), Newhouser 2 (Galan, Cavaretta). 
1 (Johnson), Raffensberger 2 (Doerr, McQuinn), Hughson 2, (W. Cooper, Marion), Sewell 2. (Stephens, — 
Hayes), Muncrief 1 (Sewell), Newhouser 1 (Marion). jar 4 
Pitching summary—Off Walters, 5 hits 1 run in 3 innings; Raffensberger, 1 hit 0 runs in 2 inn same 


1, Nationals 5. Left on bases—Americans 5, N 


176 Se eR Games; Chicago City Series; Soft Ball . Tes 
National League Wins 1944. All-Star Game, 7 to 1. 


Chicago Cubs-White Sox City ‘Series ) ae 


4 


The National Leaguers broke out again in the 
seventh with Hal Newhouser pitching. Cavarretta 
opened with a single and Musial sacrificed. Coopel 
beat out a hit to Doerr and after Walker had bee! 
robbed of a hit by Stepens’ glittering catch of h 
low liner into short left, Whitey Kurowski bange 
a double into left to score both runners. The Na 
tional Leaguers scored again in the eighth. Sla 4 
Marion reached first when Hayes dropped the third 
strike. .Muscles Medwick sacrificed and Galan an 
Cavarretta received passes. Marion scored on Mu-~ 
sial’s fly to Johnson. ’ 

The American Leaguers. made their only run in 
the second off Bucky Walters. Keltner started Key 


inning with a solid single to left and moved to 
third as Doerr and Rollie Hemsley grounded out. 


on the play. ; 
The box score: 

AMERICAN Leseee Ps 

ab. r . 

Tucker, Chicago, cf..... 
Spence, Wash., rf....... 
McQuinn, St. Louis, 1b.. 
Stephens, St. Louis, ss... 
Johnson, Boston, lf..... 
Keltner, Cleveland, 3b. . 
Doerr, Boston, 2b...... 
Hemsley, New York, c.. 
Hayes, Philadelphia, c.. - 
Borowy, New York, p... 
Hughson, Boston, p..... 
Muncrief, St. Louis, p... 
aHiggins, Detroit......- 
Newhouser, Detroit, p... 
Newsom, Philadelphia... 


8 


WON cro 


ecooeocoooHesoso 
©| cHoccoconpromno® 


[COMO mins co Room Hee 
* 


ox | cooooHoooHommms 
leooriccs 


cel 
° 
a 
ee 
we 
N 
=| 


w 
~ 

LP AO, : pees 
@ | SOSCSOOHOHOOSHSS! 


a Batted for Muncrief in seventh. 


Score by winnings 


American. League. .....-.9... 01000000 01 
National League.............. 00004021 x7 


Stolen bases—Ryan. Sacrifices—Marion, Musial, ~ 


Bases on balls—Off Borowy 1 (Cavarretta), | 
Struck out—By Walters 


Winner Won-| Lost Winner Won } Lost Winner Won | Lost 

1903 ‘Tie 7 7 ||1916 WhiteSox| 4 | 0 {1931 Whi WREOT 
1905 Cubs 4 1 1921 White Sox 5 0 1933 White Sos 4 Ff 
1906* White Sox 4 2 22 > Cubs 4 3 1936. White Sox 4 0 
1909 bs 4 1 1923 White Sox 4 2 1937 White Sox AS 

911 White Sox 4 0 1924 White Sox 4 2 1939 White Sox 4 3 
1912+ White Sox 4 3 1925 Cubs 4 2 1940 White Sox 4 2 
ie wecs| ¢ | ¢ iige sue) f |g |i Wael |g) 

5 a 

1915 White Sox 4 1 1930 ,Cubs 4 3 ot bps i 8 


. *World Series. {Two tie games. 


No Series, was played 1904, 07, 08, 10, 17, 18, 19, 20, 27, 29, 32, 34, 35, 38,43, 44. 4 


RECAPITULATION 
Wo L 
ee ee ie j S ss je Gane Won Gan Lost 
Cubs 6 19 vi 62 96-2. NER 
ee EE EE eee 


United States Soft Ball Champions 


Men 
1933—J. L. Gill Boosters, Chicago. 
1934—Ke-Nash-A Club, Kenosha,. Wis. 
1935—Crimson Coaches, Toledo, O. 
1936—Kodak Park, Rochester, N. ¥. 
193%7—Briggs Mfg. Co., Detroit. 
1938—Pohlars, Cincinnati. 
1939— Boosters, Covington, Ky, 
1$40—Kodak Parks, Rochester, N. Y. 
1941—Bendix Brakes, South Bend. Ind. 
1942—Deep Rock Oilers, Tulsa, Okla. 
1943—Hammer Field, Fresno, Calif. 
1944—Hammer Field, Fresno, Calif. 


1938—-Great Northeme Chi 

eat Northerns, cago. 
1934—Hart Motors, Chicago. a! 
1935—Bloomer Giris, Cleveland, O. 
1936—National Mfg. Co., Clevelarid, 
1937—National Mfg. Co., Cleveland. 
1938—Kriegs, Alameda, Calif. - ‘ 
1939—Kriegs, Alameda, Calif. § 
1940—Ramblers, Phoenix, Ariz; 
1941—Higgins Midgets, Tulsa, Okla.” 
4942—Jax Brewers, New: Orleans. >. * 
1943—Jax Brewers, New Orleans aa 
1944—Lind and Pomeroy, Portland, Ore. — 


at 
x 


FIRST GAME—Chiesgo, July 6, 1933 
ationals.:........00 000200 & 0 
01200100x—4 9 1 


mericans...2)...%. 
’ Batteries—Hallahan, Warneke, Hubbell and J. 
eon Hartnett: Gomez, Crowder, Grove and R 


4 


rs 


Paid attendance—49,200; ‘receipts $51,2C3.50 and 
88.175 for radio rights. ; 

a SECOND GAME—New York, July 10, 1934 
SwAmericans......... 000261000—9 14 1 
+ Nationals..........1030 30 000-7 8 1 
- Batteries—Gomez, Ruffing, Harder and Dickey, 


Cochrane: Hubbell, 
_ Frankhouse and Hartnett, Lopez. 
te ‘Paid attendance—48, 363; receipts $52,982. 


~ ..., THIRD GAME—Cleveland, July 8, 1935 
Bae ese OO 8 OO 8 Goo 4 1 
> Americans......-.. 21001000x-—4 8 0 
_* Batteries—Watker, Schumacher, Derringer, J. 


1 


Ra@ 


_ Dean and J. Wilson, Hartnett: Gomez; Harder and 
_ Hemsley. - 
Paid attendance—69,812; receipts $82,179.12. 

FOURTH GAME—Boston, July 7, 1936 
ee mericans......... 0000003003 7 
ie ationals..........02002000x—4 
' __Batteries—-Grove, Rowe, Harder and R. Ferrell, 
Dickey: J. Dean, Hubbell, C. Davis, Warneke and 
_/ Hartnett. 
" Paid attendance—25,556; receipts $24,588.80. 
‘ FIFTH GAME—Washington, July 7, 1937 
Nationals ..........09 01 11000—-3 13 0 
Yamericans.........00231200x—8 13 2 
" Batteries-——J. Dean, Hubbell, Blanton, Grissom, 
) Mungo, Walters and Hartnett. Muncusc: Gomez, 
Bridges, Harder and Dickey 
_ ~Paid attendance—31,391; receipts $28,475.18. 
8 


CADB ea <» — Tp 
“Nationals.......... 00100 20 x—4 0 
___ Batteries—Gomez, Allen, Grove and Dickey, 

W Lee, M. Brown and Lombardi 


“Vander Meer, 
Paid attendance—27,067; 


1 
1 


HTH GAME—St. Louis, Mo., July 9, 
sl 0’9 0-0 


Pamericani:....-..-0 0 0.00 0 
ae ee 30000001 x—4 


ational. 

Batteries—Rufing, Newsom, Feller and Dickey, 
ayes, Hemsley; Laer He es, Waiters, Wyatt, French, 
Tubbell and Lombardi. Phelps, Danning. 

~ Paid 373; receipts.$36,723.03. 


1940 
Sad 


attendance—32, 


ball and Hall o 


Here is 
souvenirs. 


pictures of old 


ans me’ stars, 
lithographs 


HON 


‘George Wright 
7 a. Bulkley 


~ Ban Johnson 
. John J. McGraw 
© * 


Connie Mack 
Henry Chadwick 
Alexander Cartwright 


nutes. 
Harris 


Philadelphia .-- 
Boston | 

Time of game 
OG Batteries Coo: 


: ‘Sporting Events—All-Star Games; Ha 
Record of All-Star Games. 1933-1944 


Hall of Fame of Baseba 


N. ¥. It is an attrac- 
rected (1939) during the 
housed a dis- 
Old 


to many stars, 
any incidents, a 
f World Series’ 
inning teams are 
in the collection. 
e Hall of Fame, 
fur- 


, 1896-1916 Eddie Collins, 1906-1930" 
Napoleon 13)01" 507-1928. Willie Keeler, 1892-1910 | 
Cy Young, 1890-1911 Lou Gehrig, 1923-1939 - 
Grover C. Alexander, 1911-1930 Rogers Hornsby, 1915-1937 
- ' 


George Sisler, 1915-1930 


Played in the 


GUE—26 INNINGS, B 


and Carrigan and Criger. 


NINTH GAME—Detroit, Mich., July 8, 1941 
09000 10 


National ......... 01220-5 
American ........000101014—7 AL iS 
Batteries—Wyatt,. Derringe Walters, Passeau 


r 
and Owen, Lopez, Danning; ¥ 
Smith and Dickey, Hayes. 

Paid attendance—54,674; receipts, $63,267.08. 

TENTH GAME—New York City, July 6, 1942 
American’ 0—3 u 
6 


eller, Lee, Hudson, 


ees Ces 0 
1 


Cooper, Lombardi. 
Paid’ attendance—33,694; receipts $86,102.98. 


ELEVENTH SarpmagPe ere July 13, 1943 
Night 


s 
1000001013 3 


National TeGhee 10 
American ......... 03101000 x—5 8 ye 
Batteries—M. per, Vander Meer, Sewell, 


Javery and W. Cooper, Lombardi; Leonard, New- 
houser, Hughson and Early. 
Paid attendance—31,933: receipts $65,174. 
TWELFTH GAME—Pittsburgh, July 11, 1944 


(Night) 


2 


3 


eAmerican, ....-....+ 01000000 0—1 6 tay 
National ......... 00004021 x—7 12 Tt 
Batteries—Borowy, Hughson, Muncrief, New-| — : 


Newson and Hemsley, Hayes; Walters, Rat- 


houser. 
Sewell, Tobin and W. Cooper, Mueller. 


fensbereger, 
Paid attendance—29,589; receipts $81,275. , 
Recapitulation 
Ww L 
American 2.5. .-c.0 + be selene ce teins eam 8 4 
National peneare Bete trey YS nh ete 8 


Total atten 


attendance, 
$686,140.74. erie Ta 


Organizations, 
game $50,000 went to pur 
“ar the soldiers and sa. 
country and the remain 


letie equipment for servi 
ceipts of $65,174, there 


500 


from each major lea total 


for the fund to $115,7 
game were added to 
the gate receipts of $81, 
paid for the radio rights 
$106,278. 


74. Receip 

the Bat and Ball Fund. To 

275 there was added $25,000 

to the game, a total of _ 

ae ee f 

ished by th gies, the __ 
nished by the oy pe 

hands of 


f 
immortals of 


A vote — 


of 75 per cent of those cas 
for election. 

in the histor. 
They are selec 
the leagues by a special committee n 


urpose. 
cf Here are the members of the Hall of Fame: 
it 


of the game. 
int meeting of 
amed for this — 


Oa ita Comisk: Adrian C. Anson af 
at . Comiske 3 yt 
Gharles paiding ” William C. Cummings 
Charles Radbourne Buck Ewing Te 
/ F 


Major Leagues 
oston, May: 1, nee 
0000000000000 
oo 500000000000 0 
50 minutes. play. 


0 0'0 0 
0000 
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778 Sporting Events—Player 


- Most Valuable 


Club 
Brooklyn 


NATIGNAL LEAGUE 

Year Player 
1924—Dazzay Vance 
1925—Rogers Hornsby ..., 
1926—Bob O'Farrell 
1927—Paul Waner 
» 1928—Jim Bottomley 
1929—Rogers Hornsby 
1930—No award. , 
1931--Frankie Frisch: . 3.0. ...¢-e.+-.5+.- 
1932—Chuck Klein... 
1933—Carl Hubbell. . 
1934—Dizzy Dean 
1935—Gabby | Hartnett 
/ 1936—Carl Hubbell... 
937—Joe Medwick .. 
938—Ernie Lombardi. 


. Cincinnati 


1939—Bucky Walters.... .....s,-»- Cincinnati 
~~  1940—Frank McCormick.,...........--- Cincinnati 
1941—Dolph Camilli -......+......6.--.-- Brooklyn 
1942—Mort Cooper ......- Ras stata ote taaie St. Louis 


1943—-Stanley:Musial.......-.....-+-+e ee St. Louis 
1944—Martin Marion..........-..+...-: i 


These awards were made by the Baseball Writers Association of America. The Sporting, News named 


* Marion and Bobby Doerr. 


Awards; Attend.; H. R, Dis.; Other Records 


Player Awards . Paka 
; AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Year Player 
1924—Wailter Johuson. .'.. 
1925-—Roger Peckinpaugh 
1926—George Burns.. 
1927—Lou Gehrig... . 
1928—Mickey Cochrane..... 
1929—No award ; 
1930—No award ‘0 
1931—Lefty "Grove... .-..ssreedeenees a 
1932—Jimmy Foxx 
1933—Jimmy FOXX. 22. yee cteecees: 
1934—-Mickey Cochrane 
1935—Hank Greenberg......-..:--++<-+-s2 25 
1936—Lou Gehrig Ik 
1937T—Charley Gehringer............++,+--. Detroi 
1938—Jimmy. FOXX... 2.26. ceeee ee cee e eres 
1939—Joe DiMaggio .......- 

1940—Hank Greenberg 
1941—Jne DiMaggio...........-.+--+00++ 
1942—Joe Gordon 
1943—Spurgeon Chandler..........-.--++4 
1944—Hal Newhouser 


eee ke eee es eee tees 


ae 
Major League Baseball Attendance ‘< 
Source: The Associated Press ; 


~ NATIONAL LEAGUE 
. 1944 1943 Change 
¢ New. York. .......>.. 733,598 506,345 +227 253 
‘ Pittsburgh ......... 653,912 542,211 +1115701 
RSC ARON fs otis tafe capt. 640,110 510,000 .+130,110 
FSTOQOKAV IA. i ro dieis'=i-'>) 618,193 688,633 — 70,440 
ae Ct a ee 486,851 545,019 — 58,168 
Cincinnati;..v. ia: ... 431,297 395,748 + 35,549 
Philadelphia ........ 369,586 466,876 — 97,290 
REPO SDOLe ste Yorwee oes. 245,197 312,923 — 67.726 
Totals 3.......---. 4,178,744 3,967,755 +210,989 


7 Previous Years 
¥ 1942—4,664,757 1940—4,848,300 


AMERICAN LEAGUE : 
1944 1943 Change 
Betray 25.02 epee 06,287 +316,889 
New York 618,330. +171,665 
Chicago /....: 508,962 + 54,577 
Washington 574,694 — 49,4 
Bees LOU cece 38 214,392 +294,252 
Bostow: 43h val. 2 ts 358,275 + 148,700 
Philadelphia—........ ¥ 376,735 | +128,587 
Cleveland .......... 475, 438,894 + 36,378 
Totals /4)..45 nce 4,798,158 3,696,569 +1,101,589 


Previous Years : 
1940—5,433,391 ee 


1942—4, 209,998 
1939—4,270,602 


1941—5, 220,519 


oe 1941—5 029,689 1939—5,079,400 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


f a Feet from plate 
4 to fence 
City Name of park 
\ ; F/ CF {LF 

New York....]| Yankee Stadium....} 296) 461} 301 
~ Boston./.'. 2... Fenway Park.......] 202] 420) 315 
! Cleveland.....| League Park....... 9} 460]° 375 
a Cleveland ..... Municipal Stadium. .| 320) 450} 32¢ 
Detroit.......| Briggs Stadium. .-..} 32£| 440) 340 
; Chicago....... Comiskey Park.....| 352] 440] 352 
i , Washington ...| Griffith Stadium....} 328) 4:0] 4C5 
St. Louis. ..... Sportman’s Park. ...| 310] 422) 351 
Philadelphia. ..|Shibe ParF....... 331| 468} 334 


Joe DiMaggio, center fielaer of the New York 
Yankees, rapped a single off Pitcher Edgar Smith, 
of the Chicago White Sox (May 15, 1941) and for 
55 consecutive American League games thereaftere 
hit safely, He was stopped (July 17) in Cleveland 
by Al Smith and Jim Bagby, Jr. DiMaggio’s per- 
formance broke the modern record of hitting safely 
im 41 consecutive games made (1922) by George 

isler, of the St. Louis Browns. Another record of 

4 games, made (1897) by Willie Keeler, of the 
Baltimore Orioles, also. went into the discard. 

_ Actually DiMaggio hit safely in 57 consecutive 


et ER ee tee ae ee 
Pitchers Who Have Won 300 Big League Games 
aw ' Yrs. W. L. PC. ® Yrs. W. L. -PC. 
Denton T. (Cy) Young 22511 315. .617 |\ Eddie Plank v....)-o..:.schbe ces 17 324 190 .630 
‘Walter Johnson. . -600 | Charles Radbourne, 310 191 .619° 
: rover Alexander. . .640 | Mickey Welch... . 301 Feaner 3 
wi . Christy Mathewson -663 thony Mulane. 302 Cee 
Ff pal ate (Kid) Nichols j -638 ep be Grove 300 138 .685 
(4 PRLAM REOTO Lice cues oe ; am i i \ 
ak PP MGXIPOUADICSOBN iiiete as cee ee sca 618 *No paar: ee 
a 3 4 7 7 
py ~ National Non-Professional Baseball Champions 
ie Bomar. D kel) Hantibu 
,N. D. | Duncan (Okla.) Hi: 
i, 1936 Duncan (Okla.) Halliburton Cementers Buford Ga) Dont alieaaes fig a 
} 1937 Enid (Okla.) Eason Oilers Buford tea} Bona Allens ~ 
ze 1938 Buford (Ga,) Bona Allens Enid (Okla.) Eason Oilers 
1939 Duncan (Okla.) Halliburton Cementers Mt. Pleasant (Tex.) Cubs . 
"1940 Enid (Okla.) Champlin Refiners Mt, Pleasant (Tex.) Cubs at = 
ry, 1941 Enid (Okla.) Champlin Refiners Waco (Tex.) Dons ; : 
+ 1942 Wichita (Kas.) Boeing Bombers Waco (Tex.) Dons 
Be, 1943 Camp Wheeler (Ga,) Spokes Enid (Okla.) Army Air Field i 
-~-—«-:1944 “Sherman Field (Kas.) Fliers Enid (Okla.) Army Air Field lise Bre 6 


Home.Run Distances in Baseball Parks 


Feet from plate 
ar toifence 
City Name of park |[—————_ 
RF | QF [LF 
New York....|/Polo Grounds...... 59} 490) 280 
Brooklyn..... Ebbets Field....... 297} 400] 356 — 
Chicago. ...... Wrigley Field.:.... 353 0} 355. — 
Pittsburgh ....|Forbes Field..=....| 300] 457) 365 
Cincinnati -{Crosley Field..,....| 366] 367] 328 
setae: partiaan BA] 30) tal gap 
aes Nat. ue Park... 370 
Philadelphia. ..|Shibe Park......... 331] 468] 334 


Joe DiMaggio’s Record for Consecutive Hitting 


The national championship tournament is staged annually in Wichita, Kas., in August 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


games for he connected in the All-Star game (J 
8) but that does not count in the official ones . 
records. His batting average for the 56 games was 
-408. At the time Keeler made his record the batter 
was not hampered by the foul strike rule. 

_Sisler in his streak of 41 games went to bat 170 
times, scored 41 runs, made 78 hits, which Meluded — 
8 prt oes and eight triples, for a batting average 


The all-time minor league record of hitting safely q 
in consecutive games was made (1919) by Joe Wil- 
hoit, of Wichita in the Western League, 67 games. 


ae 4 


le Te? ore 


‘ah 


' 


q o 4 Sporting Events—Minor League Winners dnd Averages 779 


; Minor League Pennant Winners in 1944. 


a AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 


Seo ea ae ea ence es sa Saar maT ey Aan el 


INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE 


| sc 7 
ee, = ° 
SiS) >| = S| 
FA elo'ais 9 Pa p> | 
\ 1 a|_]3/8 85) 3 Si lel lalsisig a 
5 SlSl/2i eq a) Sluis Ol Sleiea 
w/S}5| e181 8 ei s| S Ele S/S) 518] 3/3 « 
EIZiSlei 5/882 ele sisisigisisleig Fy 
ele lelclziecig ei2| Z| é SlelsiSigisigiesis) £1} § 
Slelsfalojsisieis ia} a] o B|z\6|a)S|2\a aie) 5) a 6 
] feral i peareeT a 
.z| 712 14/13/201719102 51|.667 Baltimore... |. . |12/10|13]13/14]12 10'84/681.5526|.... 
~ 145}. .110,21|12|/14.1617) 95 58).621) 7 Newark... |10}. .|15/11}12/12|1213 85 69/5519)... . 
‘{q0|i3|..|14| 9|111415 85, 63).574/14}6 | Toronto... |12| 7). -|13/12 14114) 7)79/74).516 | 544 
“| gill 6]. .|12|161517) 85 66).563/16 Buffalo....| 9{11} 9). .|11|10]13)15,78/76).506 | 7 
us} 9/10 13\10). .|1713 14 86) 67|.562/16 Jersey City.| 9)10)10)11]...| 8]111574'79).484 | 1016 
“Indi'polis.| 1} 8) 8) 6) 5)...1316 57 93|.380|43 34 | Montreal. . 8/10 §|12\13), .|12|10'73,80).477 | 11% 
*Min'polis.| 5} 5| 8| 7| 8) 9)..\12, 54 97|.358)47 Rochester. . |10 10| 7} 9\11/10]. .\14,71/82).464 113% 
“d City~| 3] 51 6| 4) 8| 6! 91..! 41 110|.272|60 Syracuse... {101 9/15! 7!) 7/12] 8l. .168/84!.847. 116 - 


aan City.) 2) 3) 
Playoff won by Louisville defeating St. Paul 4 


Piayoff won by Baltimore defeating Newark 4 
games to 3. 


_ BATTING AVERAGES (Unofficial) BATTING AVERAGES (Unofficial) 
Player-Club . ab. fr. h. rbi. pct. Player-Club g. ab. £. h. rbi. pet. 
49 105 66 371 | Smith, Buffalo 150 501 123 169 49 
rostek, Columbus. 410 87-149 69, .363 | Hick. Newark. ....... oo ee as (7a aed 
Martin, Milwaukee 218 49 78 56 .358 | Kobesky, Buffalo. ..... 148 530 105 172 128 - 
City. 219 27 78 43 .356 | Tyack, Toronto.......- 93.310 55 97 49. 
lis 167 17 59 55 .353 | Williams, Toronto... ... 48°150 21 47 20 
. Toledo 386 84135 72 .350 | Moss, Baltimore. li ' 1) 749 580.124 177-141 -305 
aver, Kansas, 210 42 73 22 .348 | Rodriguez, Syra.......: 141 541 94 165 45. 
er, Milwaukee 526 115 182 115 .346 | Castano, Toronto...... 123 461 80 140 25 .304 
Milwaukee 579 141 200 83+».345 | Dwyer, Newark... .... 75 158 24 48 15 .304 
St. Paul 94° 67 136 80 .345 | Rhabe, Newark........ 76 286 34° 86 31; 
le 385 63 132 68 .345 | Maier, Buffalo... ....- 153 588 83176 76 - 
E alwankee a 8 nae 133 e i Benjamin, Baltimore. bc 138 499 101 149 88 
urn, diana, Ns - owns, ochester . . t.« Z é 
ville 347 71114 77 -329 | Morgan, Toronto. ....-. 53 188 23 56 19 
it pe] = fe Sh at Mele, Syracuse.......- 150 521 80 154 88 
2. i v é 
370 72 120 70 .324 PITCHING -RECORDS (Unofficial) 
wh, Indianapolis 332 59 107 47 .322 Piayer-Ciub eee a, RES 
on anne oan aa is te oe Orrell, Buffalo. +. 3.0205. le 87 8 1. 
z : 5 Marleati, Newark........-+- 
bens, Seaway ae 207 aS ioe = ir Rochevot, Baltimore ESM tons eH Be : : 
93 298 39 94 40 .315.| Warren, Montreal... . : 
< ; 7 Johnson, Newark . 12 “67. Gye 2. 
mgan, Indianapolis. 99 ort ar $5 10 ‘B14 | Sakas, Rochester. 41 83 7 3 
o aE £64 90176 99 .312 | Brondell, Jersey © 
Bisaieccue fie dog tt 2H [MNP Aimee a 
y. i 2% : ’ rae - 
. Crowson, Toronto.......-.- 35.172) 12-46% 
Milwaukee: oe as oe e Faicd eevee, phere Pe Sa Fi He 1 a 
5 ansen, Jersey Cily......+- 
agel, Milwaukee ep og os 3° a Embree, Baltimore. ....---- 34 225 19) 11 
Kansas City. oe a7 172 42 302 Holeombe, Newark. ...---. 33 203 17 10. 
536 77 164 88 .306 Lowry, Baltimore......---- pte pay ae 
M 8 541 100 164 72 .303 Roscoe, Buffalo......-.--+- 5 
© 3 Sunkel, Montreal.....--.-- DL PAD De eae 
elson, Milwaukee 146 518 78 157 97 -303 | Wicker, Rochester... -...- 26185 13 9 
101 324-71 98 34 -302 | \rustaikis, Toronto. :..... ‘38 216, 17. 12. 
59 232 29 70 34 802) Dolica Baltimore. .-..--- ** 37 903 14° 10 
PITCHING RECORDS (Unofficial) Hiller, Newark. papnetnns: 29 216 18 i 
g. ip. w. 1. pet. | pont, Jersey City...-.--- 7* 43/49, o£ enSieB 
aS 12 3 .800] Fuchs, Montreal. ... 9 62.4 3 
SED Sarg 15 5 .792| Wilson, Buffalo.... 36 236 18 14. 
eee 11 3 .786 | Queen, Newark.... 24. 1285 ae 
ee 3 ae ae de 
wiiawiate « . <leine, altimore 
fame -16 7 .696 | Rosso, Jersey Cit 72, 84.1825 A 
16 7 .696 | Knerr, Toronto......-.+--- 39 200 13 11. 
9 4 .692 | Trotter, Rochester......--- 31 208 14 12. 
= : -680 Roy, Montreal... Leo 32 ig 3 uy 3 
A ardner, ochester....---- 
12 7 .632 | Lisenbee, Syracuse.....--+- 34 249 15 15 
15 9 .625! Oana, Buffalo. .......-+--- 2 13, 13 
10 6 .625] Jordan, Toronto .....-.-:- 25 118‘ 8 
10 6 oe Podgajny, Baltimore....--- 14.50 3 8 
13 3 "819 | OTHER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 1944 WENNE ES 
1 ‘inis ‘ 
Ht 7 611 | teague + Foe First Play-off 
6 4 .600| Southern Association } i 
6 4 .600 First Half.......--- Memphis Ry, 
10 u 33 tecpaan pee I WP) A ere Binghamton : 
astern Ea A 
4 5 .583 | Inter-State League B-_ Allentown ey a er 
8 6 .571 | Piedmont League B Lynchburg aye burg 
13 10 .565| Appalachian League D Kingsport Ringeney 
14°11 .560 | Ohio State League D Springfield. Newark” 
14 11 .560 | Pony League D Lockport Jamestown 
1 i 339 ; LEAGUES SUSPENDED IN 1944 es 
. Al—Texas. : ma 
atte al ge er Pafidew lige et toate 11-375 | B—South Atlantic, Southeastern, Three-I, West- 
a (9) 5 pe w BULL ww ere eee ' t nal. % ‘ an > 
Can? tat 183 7 300 en Si aenian ree Middle ° Atlantic, 
5 . Western Association. 3 ; 
2 "6 3 3 200 Northemstate, Georgia-Florida, -Nofth ‘Carolina 
62. 2 2 .500| State, Penn State Association, Wisconsin State, % 


“Baltimore oo 0.22... 0000000123 5 3] Louisville .......... 103100000—5 9 1 


x‘ 


E2065; BR H E | Louisville .......... 002010000-3 7 3 

Baltimore ..... 00000201000013— 7 15 1] Baltimore ......... 0010 Ox—65 10. 2 

Louisville ....00100110000010—4 15 2] ,Batteries—Deutsch (623), Clark (46), Simonds 
14 innings. c (1) and Walters; West (5), Lowry (1), Palica (3) ~ 
Batteries—West and Lollar; Clark (13), Diehl (1) | and Lollar, Winning pitcher, Palica; losing pitcher, -” 
‘and Walters. Losing pitcher, Diehl. Deutsch. ‘ , q 


‘H.; Alice Putnam, Philadelphia, 2d H.: Betty | Weed, Westchester, 


ell, .Philadelphia, RDS; Ruth Servais, Phila- The \Wingate Trophy, symbolic of the — Ban) 


780 Sporting Events—Minor League Wins.; Little World Series; La Crosse — 
Fe ‘ : h. hur. bi. pet. 


‘COAS ; *_Player-Club g. Ab. ’ 
PAC COE aie es | tines Boattio -...... 182 307 122. 6 50 307m 
: © | Otero, Los Angeles..... 129 421 129 O 51 306 
8 & | Gyselman, Seattle... ... 120 607 185. 0 37 .305 
® a g | Hooper; San Francisco.. 70 159 47 0 14 .296 
a 3) so] ‘oO 3 
| 2 i w} [33 % a PITCHING RECORDS (Unoficial) PS, 
: &| 2 os ® Player-Club w. . so. be! 
4) Sa] 3] | AS ails £ | Salvo, Oakland... PIN ety 18 7 59 .720 
a 5 a) ¥ als 3 #}0/8| ¢ | ¢ | Horton, Los Angeles. . Biers 1 ao - Be oF 
i A MENTO. + <form a 
5) |B) 0) 2/2) a] a) 2 Al & |e Prita, Los Angeles ty oe Vi) BB 10 139 687 
Jes|. .|14| 8]19|13/22]17|12'99|70|.586| ... | Pieretti, Portland.....-.-..-..- : 
Pentland. Gl, 18 5/15/11|20|13 87|82|-515| 12 | Liska, bed ce an Anarene es a ee oa 
§. Fran’co. 114] 8]. .|16|10/18) 8|12 86/83'.509| 13 | Seats, ey oe OU ee a era 
Oakland. . . |17|16|i4|..|13| 2|12|12 86|83|.509| 13. | Conger, Los Angeles: --.------ « 18d ee 
Seattle... || 8|15|11| 8]. .| 9|13|20 84|85|.497| 15 | C- Adams, Los Angels. ...-- .=- 11 6 87 647 
Hollywood, | 8|10|12|20)i5|. .|10| 8 83|86|.491| 16 | Intlekofer, Hollywood....-.--.. 1 Sane 
Sacramento| 7| 9|13] 9|10|11)..|17|76|93|.450| 23 . Baan ees hie ee 
Sam,Diego. | 9/10) 9]12/ 9113/13]. .\75|94|.444| 24 | Hoe Gatland. 18 1g 64 “$61 
i i 00 . - a 
Playoff won by San Francisco defeating Los An- Sel ee eerie is ie ian eee 


geles 4 games to 3 Helser, Portland. . 


BATTING AVERAGES (Unofficial) Smith, Hollywood. 15 12 81 .556 
Playe -Club g. ab. h. h.r bi. pet | Fischer, Seattle. . . 16 13 141 .552%)) 
~ Spindel, Seattle.... . 65.211 .75 0 32 .3561) Hayes, Oakland... J... 2.2.28 7 56. Ba] 
Herman, Hollywoo . 78.107 37 0 18 .346| Osborn, Los Angeles............ 15 13 47 5 +4 by 
Searsella, Oakland. . 156 596 196 6 96.329 | Demoran, Seattle.............- 18 16 64°.52 
Kelleher, Hollywood.... 130 487 160 9 121 .329 | Harrell, San Francisco.......... 20, 18 157 .526 
Moore, Los Angeles.... 85 120 39, 3 29 .325 | C. Johnson, San Diego......-..- 12 11 120 .522 | 
Russell, Los Angeles... 155 585 184 17 89 .315 | Dasso, San Diego.........-.... 20 19 241 513 9 
Moran, Hollywood..... 141 521 164. 2 64 .315 | Joyce, San Francisco........... 21 20105 5124 
Fausett, Hollywood.... 94 381 120 0 35 .315 | Stromme, Oakland............. 11 AL oO } 
J. Steiner, Sacramento... \95 314 98 0 35 .312' Babich, Seattle...........-...- ‘8 8 38 .500 ~ | 
Hawkins; Oakland..... 94-334 104° 3 45 .311 | Federmeyer, Portiand.......-.. 6 -6. 58 500 
McDonald, San Diego... 85 313 97 0 32 .310 | Elliott, Seattle................- » 6 6! 55%500 


Little World Series of 1944. 


First game, Louisville, Ky., Oct. 6 (night); at- Fourth game, Baltimore, Md., Oct. 9 (night); 
tendanee,. 11,435. R H E| attendance, 52,833 ‘R HE 


i Baltimore... ...>.- 0000030514 9 OF 

“ul Shore lee Rg O11 1100 x— > 13°] Batteries—Patton (6), Simonds (3) and Savino; 
age tierles—Faticn (9), Podesing (2), Kleine (D | podgainy (Gia), Lowry (2). van piste Gy. and 
; 3 73) 5, 73 = * losi 
eis Losing pitcher, Palica. crepe Winning pitcher, Patton; osing a cher, 

Second game, Louisville, Ky., Oct. 7 (night); i + att 
attendance. 10.386. rary a oa Baltimore, Oct. 10 (aigheys ae eo 
Baltimore .. ...000800030—11 11 £4Oj Louisville ... - 0000000000 4 
Louisville. .>......-... o00000000-0 6 6 eg sero aoe 73.3 0 $ aE ares} 18 ahs 

Batteries—Embree and Lollar: Deutsch (334). |, x {eries wuson (7s), voanson : = 
Mathewson (214), Johnson (1), Simonds (2) and | (3/s) and Walters; Embree and Lollar. Losing ® 
Savino. Losing pitcher, Deutsch. ‘ 2 


hird game, Louisville, Ky., Oct. 8; attendance, Sixth game, Oct. 11 (night); mph a ee 


» 


Pitched Ball Travels 139 Feet a Second ye 


atley Donald, a member of the pitching staff of ; meter owned by the Cleveland Indians. The pre-. 
the New York Yankees, threw a baseball (Aug. 30, | vious record was held by Dee Miles, of the Phila- 
1939) in the Cleveland, O., Stadium at the rate of | delphia Athletics, of 136 feet a second. Christy 
139 feet a second, or 94.7 miles an hour. Donald's | Mathewson was clocked at 134 feet a second by a J 
throw was the fastest ever recorded on the speed ba!listics measuring device in Bridgeport, Conn, “| 


American Legion Junior Baseball World Champions —__ 


1933—Chicago, Ill. 1936—Spartanbureg, S. C. | 1939—Omaha, Neb. 1942—Los Angeies, Calif. 
1934—Cumberland, Md. | 1937—Lynn, Mass. 1940—Albemafle, N. C. 1943—Minneanolig winner 
1935—Gastonia, N. C. 1938—San Diego, Calif. 1941—San Diego, Calif. 1944—Cincinnati, O. ; 


2 2 

West Negro Stars Even Series at Six-All ie 
The 12th annual Negro. All-Star baseball game : R. H. EL 

was played in Chicago (Aug. 13, 1944) before a!/ East ............0... 01010020904 11 2. 

crowd of 46,247 and was won by the West team| West ............... 101 050 00.—7 12 0 

‘i to 4 to square the series with the East team at Batteries—East: McDuffie, Howard’ (4), Morris ” 

six-all. The score: (5), Byrd (7) and Gibson. West: Mathis, Jessup- 

4), McKinnes (7), Brewer (8) and T. Radcliffe. 


Lacrosse in 1944. 


Women’s National Lacrosse Championship, Reserve—Pat Boyd, Boston, 1: o ines’ a 

Greenwich, Conn., May 14, won by Philadelphia | Schling, Philade: sty 2d H; Hubs Gittesre™ Wine: ‘ 
' defeating Boston, 8 to 3, in final round. All-Ameri- | chester, 3d H; Elizabeth Hughes, Boston RAW: 
can team selections following the tournament were: | Ruth Buck, New York, LAW; Alvira Boland, Bos- 

All-Americ2—Bobby Nason, Philadelphia, Ist | ton, center: Sue Cross, Philadelphia, RDS: ‘Leslie _ 

. W; Judy Riley, Boston, 

Shellenberger, Philadelphia,.3d H; Anne Delano,| RDM: Helena Wheeler he. P; ce 

Boston, RAW: Betty Richey, Westchester, LAW; | Miller, Westchester, pane Bees mreecag yale : 

Phyllis Levine, New York, \center; Agneta Pow- | chester, goal, and. Ruth Thalheimer, Boston 


ra 
delphia, LDW; Betsy Crothers, Philadelphia, | collegiate: Lacrosse Championsh a 
ROM, SeahgSiiree, enon, Gre My Ua | fr fot oa inetd Bats Aca AN 
. ‘ 5 » goal, eam. were. y 
Wigden, honorable mention. Institute, Nowe and corel. ustee. ere st 


ble?’ Sal ie 7 —_ 2 F. 
3 i : ‘ : be X Ln gS) 


es Sporting Events—Tennis Records ‘ . 1 


xe dy 


‘U. S. Tennis Championships 


MEN’S SINGLES 


Champion, Final Opponent. 


Ww. Larned R. F. Doherty Wm. T. Tilden WW 
? nat hy AVm. M. 
H. ta Doherty W. A. Larned Wm. T. Tilden Wn. M Jonuaon 
Holcombe Ward W. J. Clothie. Rene Lacoste Jean Borotra 
e C. Wright Holcombe War Rene Lacoste Wm. T. Tilden 
eg J. Clothier B. C. Wright Henri Cochet Francis T. Hunter 
r. A. Larned Robert LeRoy Wm. T. Tilden Francis T. Hunter 
W. A. Larned : B. C. Wright John H. Doeg_ Francis X. Shields 
W. A. Larned W. J. Clothier 1931 |/H. Ellsworth Vines, Jr.|George M. Lott, Jr. ny 
W. A. Larned T. C. Bundy ‘ 1932 |H. Ellsworth Vines, Jr./Henri Cochet 
W. A. Larned M. E. McLoughlin 1933 |Frederiok J. Perry John H. Crawford 
M. B. McLoughlin W. F. Johnson 1934 |Frederick J. Perry Wilmer L, Allison 
M. E. MeLoughlin R. N. Williams — 1935 |Wilmer L. Allison Sidney B. Wood 
R. N. Williams M. E. MeLoughlin 1936 |Frederick J. Perry J. Donald Budge 
Wm. M. Johnston M. E. McLoughlin 1937 |J. Donald Budge Baron G. Von Cramm 
R. N. Williams Wim. M. Johnston 1938 |J. Donald Budge C. Gene Mako 
R. L. Murray N. W. Niles 1939 |R. L, Riggs W. Van Horn f 
{R. L. Wm. T. Tilden 1940 |D. McNeill R. L. Riggs” we 
Wm. Wm. T. Tilden 1941 |R. L. Riggs FP, L. Kovacs Ne ea 
4 Wm. M. Johnston 1942 |F, R. Schroeder, Jr. |F. A. Parker y 
W. F. Johnson 1943 Lieut. (J. G.)—J. R.\(C. G. Seaman) bee 
Wm. M. Johnston | Hunt J. A. Kramer 
Wim. M. Johnston 1944 |Sgt. Frank Parker W. F. Talbert i 


WOMEN’S SINGLES, DOUBLES, MIXED 


— — 
Doubles Champions Mixed Doubles Champions 


.|Miss EB. H. Moore & W. C. Grant 
Miss Chapman & Harry Allen ; 
Miss E. H. Moore & W. C. Grant ; 
Mr. & Mrs. Clarence Hobart by. 
Miss Coffin & BE. B. Dewhurst Dee 
Miss Sayres & W. F, Johnson Cerna 
Miss E. Rotch & N. W. Niles ; 
Miss H. Hotchkiss & W. F. Johnson a 
Miss H. Hotchkiss & J. R.Car- (Aca 


yy r. Singles Champions 


2. Miss Marion Jones....-.-- 
2 Miss Elizabeth H. Moore. . 
Miss May Sutton......-- 
Miss Blizabeth H. Moore. . 
has Helen H. Homans... - 


Misses H. Hotchkiss & B. Rotch. -.. 
Misses H. Hotchkiss & E. Rotch. .:- 


7811 Miss Hazel Hotcbkiss. . . .|Misses E. Sears & H. Hotchkiss... .. 
1912 Miss Mary Browne... --- Missis M. Browne & D. Green...... 


3 Miss Mary Browne....--- Mes Browne & Mrs. R. H. 
: ; ams 

914 Miss Mary Browne....-- Miss M. Browne & Mrs. R, H. 
15 Miss Molla Bjurstedt... -. 


Williams 
Mrs. G. W. Wightman & Miss E. 
6 Miss Molla Bjurstedt... - 
Miss Molla Bjurstedt. .. - 


Sears 
Misses M. Bjurstedt and E. Sears. . 
Miss Molia Bjurstedt...- 


2nd° Be 
Serr M. Browne & W. T. Tilden, ay 


gees M. Browne & W. T. Tilden, 


Mrs. G. W. Wightman & H. C. 
Johnson 3 5 

Miss BE. Sears & W. EB. Davis 

Miss M. Bjurstedt & L C. Wright 

Mrs. G. W. Wightman & L C. 


Misses M. Bjurstedt & E. Sears.... 
Misses B. Goss & M. Zinderstein. . . 


_. Misses E. Goss and M. Zinderstein - 
i) Misses ©. Goss & M. Zinderstein. . 
Miss M. Brown & Mrs. L. R. Williams 
Mrs. M. Z. Jessup & Miss H.- Wills. 
Mrs. B.C.Covell & Miss K. McKane 
‘|Mrs. G.W.Wightman & Helen Wills. 
‘|Helen Wills & Mary Browne.....-- 
"|Misses BE. Ryan & E. Goss. .....-- 
Mrs. K. McK. Godfrey & Miss E. 
Harvey ..---- see ee tte 
Miss Wills & Mrs. Wightman... 


Miss Helen W 
iss Helen Wills... . 


Mics K. MeKane & J. B. Hawkes. | 
Miss B. Ryan & J. Borotra. — % 


Miss E. Bennett & H)Cochet. * i eu 


Miss Wills & J. B. Hawkes, 9) 


Miss Helen Wills.....-- rR 
verti t''|Nirs M. Watson & Mrs. L. R. C. Ryapeec Ray? 
erent RAMEICIE oc. 2'. s sordene Miss B. Nuthall& G. M: Last) say 
30 \ Miss Betty Nathall. .. pt Miss Nuthall & Miss Palfrey. “iiss Miss Edith Cross & W. Allison. _ : 
/ . rs. bk. tting: . = 
[ease Halen Wille Moody: -(™Retty Nuthall.....-- 2) 2.42% MSS\ Miss Betty Nuthail & G. 
Miss H. Jacobs & Miss 8. Palfrey...|Miss Sarab Palfrey 


“\Miss F. James & Miss B. Nuthall . . 
“IMiss H. Jacobs & Miss 8. Palfrey.. 
'|Miss H. Jacobs, Mrs. Palfrey Fabyan 


Miss A. Marbl 
.|Miss Alice Ma 


* |Mrs. Bo T. Cooke & Miss M. Osborne|Mrs. B: T. Cooke & J. A. 
“| Misses A. L. Brough & M. Osborne 


Pater A. L. Brough & M. Osborne. 


jss Pauline Betz 
iss Pauline Betz.....-- 


9 


MEN’S DOUBLES 


- 4 
Doubles Champions 


y Tie Doubles Champions Year 
Ww. M. Johns Gumi j934...|G, M. Lott and Lester Stoefen 
. Johnston and C. J. n -. 1G. M. ft f 

Ww: x @nden. Sd and Vincent Hichards ||1935...|W- ‘Allison, J. Van Ryn aha 
W.T. Tilden, 2d and B. 1. C. Norton 1936...|3. D. Budge and C.G, Mako 

“lH! O. Kinsey R. G. Kinsey 1937,,_|H. Henkle and Baron G. Von Cramm (Ger) 
IR N, Williams and Vincent Richards 1938. .,|J. D. Budge and C. G. Mako ma ite 

VW, LT. Tiiden 2d and F. T. Hunter 1939. JA. K. Quist & J. E. Bromwich (Aust.) ont 
G. M. Lott, Jr., and John Hennessey 1940, .,|J. A. Kramer and F. R. Schroeder, Jr. 
GM. Lott, Jr. and John H, Doeg j941..1\J. A. Kramer and F. R. Sehroeder, Jr. 
GM, Lott, Jr., and John H. Doeg 1942. ._\Lt.'G. Mulloy and W. Talbert : 
gonn Van Ryn and Wilmer Allison 1943... ,,G. Seam ‘on) J. Kramer and Corp., Frank 

i et ne ad pad Ee ocien 'l1944.. .|Lt. W. D. MeNeill and a/e R. Falkenburg 


ied ill : 
‘Patriotic tournament without championships. ir 
‘wh * j 


Champions 


Rae Roberts .|R. 
5 Hayes... .|W. 
, rv Tilden, 2d|R. 
5 Tilden. 2d/R. 
° r Tilden, 2d|R. 
. T. Tilden, 2d] W. 


Sporting Events—Tennis Matches and Records 


CLAY COURT CHAMPIONS 
Doubles Champions 


Roberts-V. tlchandsy 

T, Hayes-C. B. Her 
Biniien F. Bastian. 
Kinsey-H. Kinsey. 
Kinsey-H. Kinsey. 
Westbrook-H. anoderass. 


. L. Riggs 
L. Riggs. . 


Champion. 


Me. Grant, Jr. |B. 


Doubles Champions 


G. Mako-J. P. Tidball. 

J. D. Budg M 
Ee Ries ow NE btn 

" MeDiarimid-k. Hi. 
Metaa 


. T. Tilden, 2d|L. White-L, Thalheimer, 


Hunt-L. Wetherell — 


: T. Tilden’ 2d|J. Hennessey-L. Williams. 


J, G, Hall-Fritz Mercur. 
F, Merour-J, G. Hall. 
Greenberg... 


19. 3. 
. dr....., JH. EF. Vines, Jr.-K. Gledhill S. Greenberg. . 
G. M. Lott, Jr... {G,M. Lott, Jr.,..B.M.Grant,Jr-||1944 |F, Segura 


MEN’S INDOOR CHAMPIONS 
Yr. Singles 
1936 Gr Mai 
1937 Frank Paceec s: 


. Harmon-R. C. 
“A. Kramer-F. R, 


:|W. Tabert-W. Reedy 
.|E, Cochell,.B. R. Kimb ell 
F. Segura,-W. Talbert 


eill 
Frank x “Parker 


Yr.[{ Singles. Doubles Doubles 
1927/5. Borotra. . 


1928|W: Aydelotte . 


1929]J. Borotra 
1930/F. T. Hun 
1931]J. Borotra.\. 


oe Borotra & J. Brugnon, 
ee 
ie 
1932|Greg. Mangin. G. 
B. 
B. 


G. Rockafellow and W. Ay- 
eas 

. Hunter and W. T. Tilden. 
G Rockafellow and M. Cutler||1 
Borotra and C, Boussus. 
M. Lott, Jr., & J. Van Ryn. 
ke B. McCauliff. 
Bell & F. J. Bowden: 

Bell, apes: Mangin. 


- Sutter & G. MeCaulif 


iggs. 
"L. Kovacs. .|F. D. ‘Guseaeawe ‘D. ca 
1942 Not held 
1943|Not held 


1933/Greg. Mangin. 
1944] Not held 


; 1934)L. R. Stvefen.. 
1935)Greg. Mangin. 


INDOOR WOMEN CHAMPIONS 
Doubles Champions Yr. Champion 


1937 Mme.s. Henrotin|Mrs. a A. senate & Mme. 
enrotin, ; 
1938] Miss V, Hollinger|Mrs. See R. zones and 


Winthro' 
1939] Miss P. ours Misses Taubele & sels ‘Surb 
1940/Mrs. S. P 


. Fabyan|Miss G, Wheeler and Miss. 


Taubell 
1941]Miss P. pets. Misses P. Betz and D, Bund, y 
1942|Mrs, R. B h 


. Todd ie Winthrop and i 
R. Johnson 
1943)Miss P. Betz. 


haw bat one and 
s P. Betz 
1944| Miss K.Winthrop|Miss K. Ake neo and , 
Mrs. M.M, Johnson | 


Nee Champion Doubles Champions 
: 1927 Mrs, Wightmaa..|Mrs. Wightman-Mrs, Jessup. 
1928] Miss E. Sigoneay rpc Sigoneay-Miss 8. 


1929 Miss M. Blake. .|Mrs. Wightman-S. Palfrey. 
1930] Miss 8. Palfrey, |Mrs. Wightman-S. Palfrey. 
1931|Miss M. Sachs. .|Mrs. es Palfrey 
he Miss M. Morrell Poe M, Morrell- 

Mrs. M. G. Van Ryn. 
1933 Miss D. hase. .|Mrs. Wightman-S. Palfrey. 
1934|Miss N. Taubele.|Misses N. Taubele- 


1935] Miss J. Sharp... is 
1936 Mrs. ‘J: Van Ryn ae D. A. Andrus & Mme 


Henrotin. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE CHAMPIONS 


.} 
Singles College Doubles College — 
EMEP Neer. J. B. Fenno, Jr., and E. W. canines ..|Harvard. 
L. E. 2 William P. Neer and J. Davies 
sher. ..|L. N. White and L. Thalheimer . 
.|L. N, White and L. mm heimer Texas. 
G. Stratford and G. Hillis. ..... oo- es. so Cnlornigns 
' . . os G, Chandler Bs r Stow. staal -|California. — 
- XAS. s,s ppel 
‘ate 1 Tei 4 Benj Goren Koff and Arthur Kussman. 
: ..,-.|D. Meuleisen and R. Meunch. 
e 2dhill B. Barnes and K. Kamrath.. 


a F ‘|b, A. Dee ana James Wade, oe 
: |J. R. % U.S. N. A....}C. E. Olewine and Charles: Matimsn » 

- Ne % »,|F. R. Schroeder, Jr. and L. Dee. 

F J. Hickman and W. Driver... 

f ’ mi. . ../J. Hickman and F. Kelley . 
; a ay eS aee 


f Score Fa 


1914 A’str’lasia U. 1929| France., 
nee A’str’lasia 1930|France 
OU. S. Austr'lasia. 1931|France, . 
Japan,. 
{| Australia) | 


1932/France.. . 
Australia... 


Australia. 
.|France.... 
é [Ree he Be b Britain. . 
Australia 
3-2 111928!France..._/U_S. 11939 Australia| Ges. .f 


‘oy __ Because of ‘ee war there was no iitecieumnel Tennis Ta during 1940-44 su i: 
ha Wightman Cup, etc. The British and French annual enmis play. tournamente fee, ree 


Winner 


i; 1903|British. . -|0.8 
7 1904|British. 
1905|British. . 
1906/British, . 
1907|Austraiia | 
1908/Australia . 
1909|A’str’lasialU. S 
1911/A’str’lasia|/0.-S 
1912|British. .. . 
1913/0. S., 


OUTDOOR SINGLES 


“Robert Riggs 
Julius Heldman 
7 Joseph R. Hunt 
38 David Freeman , 
39 F. R. Schroeder, Jr. 
: OUTDOOR DOUBLES 
35—Robert Riggs and Joseph Hunt 
oseph R. Hunt and Julius Heldman 
7—Joseph R. Hunt and John Moreno, Jr. 
David Freeman S. Welby Van Horn 
A. Kramer and C. E. Olewine 


1941 Budge Patty 
1942 Budge Patty 


James A. Evert and Robert Smidl 

Budge Patty and Robert Falkenburg 
James Brink and Robert Falkenburg 

-a/s Robert Falkenburg and John Shea 


OUTDOOR SINGLES 
Isadore Bellis 
Jo. A 


hn A. mer 
Robert Carrothers 


1942 Wade Herren 
1943 Herbert Flam 


: OUTDOOR DOUBLES 


Robert Carrothers and Earl Cochell 
Robert Jake and Marshall Chambers 
Budge Patty and Harry E. Likas 
“Robert Falkenburg and James Brink 
-—Robert Falkenburg and Don Harris 
42 ith and Tom Molloy 
J43— Herbert Behrens and Edwin Davis 
44—Macdonald 


_—s OUTDOOR GIRLS’ SINGLES 


_Patricia Henry . 
Margaret Osborne 
‘Barbara Winslow 
8 Helen Bernhard 
. Bernhard 


1942 Doris Hart 
1943 Doris Hart 
1944 Shirley Fry 


- Knowles and Patricia Canning 
Margaret Osborne and Elinor Dawson 
Helen Bernhard and Patricia Canning 

Margaret Jessee and Joan Bigler 
-Patricia Canning and Sissy Madden 


a : Z Z % > . e 
National Junior Tennis Champions 
1940 R. D. Carrothers,Jr. 


1943 Robert Falkenburg 
1944 a/s R. Falkenburg 


Robt. A. Carrothers and Douglas C. Woodbury 


1940 Robert Falkenburg 
1941 Robert Falkenburg 


1944 Herbert Behrens 


Joseph Fishback and William Umstaedter 
ohn A, Kramer and George N. McQuown 


Mathey and Sidney Schwartz 


1940 A. Louise Brough 
1941 A. Louise Brough 


{941—A. Louise Brough and Gertrude A. Moran - 
1942—-Marcheta R. Donnelly and Barbara A. Brooke 
1943—Doris Hart and Shirley Fry / - 
1944—Jean Doyle and Margaret Varner 


INDOOR SINGLES 


1935 Alfred L. Jarvis Jr. | 1939 Wm. Umstae 

hee ane oe he 1940 James eaerpme 
osep shbac 1941, 1942, 1943 N 

1938 Joseph Fishbach pepe eae" 


INDOOR DOUBLES 


1935—Melvin L. Lapman and Marvin Kantrowitz 
1936—Charles T. Mattmann and Peter Lauck 
1937—-Robert A. Low and Marvin Kantrowitz 
1938—Joseph Fishbach and David Johnsen 
1939—R. E. Shipp and F. V. Krais, Jr. 
1940—R. J. Bender and James Evert 
1941, 1942, 1943 Not held 

INDOOR SINGLES 


1935 Isadore H. Bellis 1939 R. L. Bensinger 
1936 Wm. Umstaedter 1940 Frank Willett 

1937 Richard J. Bender | 1941, 1942, 1943 Not held 
1938 James Evert : 


INDOOR DOUBLES 


1935—-Joseph Fishbach and William Umstaedter 
1936—Harper H. Ink, Jr. and M. Schwartzmann 
1937—-Richard J. Bender and Stanley F. Stater, Jr. 
1938—James Evert and Gardner Larned 

1939—G. Dorfman and R. L. Bensinger 

1940—J. Evert and J. Geller 

1941, 1942, 1943 Not held 


INDOOR GIRLS’ SINGLES 


1940 Marguerita Madden 
1941 Dorothy Wightman 
1942 Lillian Lopaus 


-1935 Virginia Hollinger 
1936 Virginia Hollinger 
1937 Helen Bernhard 
1938 Helen I. Bernhard 1943 Lillian Lopaus 
1939 Marguerita Madden | 1944 Shirley Fry 


INDOOR GIRLS’ DOUBLES 


1935—Virginia Hollinger and Helen Bernhard 
1936—Virginia Hollinger and Helen Bernhard 
1937—Helen Bernhard and Dorothy Wightman 
1938—Helen Bernhard and Dorothy Wightman ‘ 
1939—Helen Bernhard and Dorothy Wightman . + 
1940—Marguerita Madden and Dorothy Wightman ~ 
Lopaus and Betty Rosenaquest 
1942—Lillian Dopaus and Betty Rosenquest 
1943—Judy Atterbury and Norma Meister 
1944—-Shirley J. Fry and Norma Meister 


1941—Lillian 


United States Won 13 Series 


~¢191722) 


BM. E 


t Winners—(1913 
(é} C. Pell; Cae) 5. 2 

C..c. Pell; 
) Cc..c 


{1929-30 Pell; 
33) C. C. 


Petiaes 
O'- 


Pell; (193 


Men’s Singles—Pfc. John Somael, 


n’s es—William  Holzricher, 
i Bewtie Camp Claiborne, La. 

ally Green, 
les—Helen Baldwin, D 
lumbus. O- j 


1931) S. G. Mortimer, 
8 J: Leonard; (1935) 


ae aren Tie ramble hese eee . 
National Table Tennis Championships, 1944 ii Fes 


St. Louis, Mo., March-April, 1944 


Doris Hart and Nellie Sheer 
Wightman Cup Match Results from 1923-1939 
Score Score. 
Winner | matches || Year Place Winner | matches 
te greeennerts starts fF | pee es ae 
LaF: Paes 7-0 1932 | Wimbledon, England. .|U. 8. ..-- 4-3 
.|England 6-1 1933 |Forest Hills, U. 8.-.-- U.S. . 443 
england 43 1934 |Wimbledon, England. .|U- S.. 5-2 (oy 
ia See 43 1935 |Forest Hills, 8. -n45 U. S..- 43, . 
D..S..- 5-2 1936 |Wimbledon, England. . U. BAe. 4-3 
England. 43 1937 |Forest Hills, VOSS. bap 6-1 
Lies 43 1938 |Wimbledon, England. .|U. BA... 5-2 
fs land. = 1939 |Forest Hills, U. 8.-.--- U, S...-. 5-2 
AO 7 Baise. y 


RESULTS OF li YEAES’ PLAY—1923-1939 
72 Matches 


pith National Amateur 
C.C. Pell; (1923) S.G. Mortimer; (1924- 


D. Sheldon; (1930) 
1933) C. C. 
D. Sheldon; (1936) 
Robert Grant Til; 
bert Grant 111. No. 


GO. G. Pell; (1926) Ss. G. Mortimer; (1927) C. © 
% yc. Cc. 


943 
H. F. McCormick; | W. be 


Camp Mackall, 
Chicago. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
ines, 


Pell; 


England Won 4 Series. 47 Matches 


Racquets Champions . 
Sheldon; (1936) _C.'C. Pell, Sr.; (1938), (1939) 
Robert Grant IT; (1940) J, R. Leonard; peretty 
Robert Gran : i ee 

National Doubles Champions—(1927). ©. GC. (Rein 
and §. G. Mortimer> (1928) J. C. impson and: 
CG. N. Bruce (Eng.); (1929 Cc. 
Bornes (HD) °c! dang s 
Leat < . C. Pell ani Ge 

oy S| W. Pearson and W. G. Wright, (1933) 
(9%) Di _N. Rawlin, Jr.; (1334) J. W. } 
Sheldon: (1935-36) J. R. Leonard 
and M. Kirkbirdie; (1936-41) R. 
C. Pell, Jr. No championship mat 
1943, 1944. " 


+ 


Mixed Doubles—Les Lowry, Newton Center. 
Mass.; Sally Green, Indianapolis, Ind. bo 
Men’s Singles, veterans—Jonn Tatom, Omaha. 
ed. - i a | 
Boys’ Singles—Richard Leviton, South Bend.. ” ae 


Ind. 5 
Junior Singles—Allen Levy. st. Louis, Mo. 


784 Sporting Events—Golf Champions == 
ak Golf Records 


AMERICAN (UNITED STATES) GOLF CHAMPIONS 
: Naticnal National 
Yr. Open Amateur 


11932|Gene Sarozen. 
1933 pice Goodman. 
1 t WWE. 


Nat’! Wome 


- 7 
Nat’!Women’s Amatnwi 


Amateur 


National 
Amateur 


S. D. Herron.. 
Ch.Evans, Jr. 
T.Guilford..., 
,|J. Sweetser.,.. 


Nationai 
Open 
Pi SAE SS ey ———— 
W.C. Hagenh. . Alexa. Stirling. 
Alexa, Stirling. 
M. Hollins 
Glenna Collett 
¢. Cummings 
.| Mrs. D. C-Hurd 
.}Glenna Collett 
..|Mrs G. Stetson 
| Mrs. M. Horn 
.|Glenna Collett 
Dix. _ Jr.|Glenna Collett 
aR. T Jones, Jr. .|Glenna Collett 
Wm. Burke....|Fr. Ouimet...| Helen Hicks 


ay aie *Won in 36-hole play-off from C. Wood. 
el tWon in 36-hole play-off from Gene Sarazen. 
AMERICAN SECTIONAL GOLF CHAMPIONS 
Western Amateur Metropolitan Amateur 


Men Men 


Not played—W as. |Mrs. L. C. Stock 
irkby Marion Hotlins 

Mrs, Q. F 
Ww. A. G 


1942|Not played—War 
1943) Not played—War 
1944] Not played— War 


R. T. Jones, Jr, . 


Western 
Open 


.--|No match,..,..... 
ae M. 


Women Women 
El. Rosenthal. .... 
.-.|Mrs. aoe Fisk. . - 
i). |Mrs. F. C! Letts.Jr.|/E. Sawyer. 
‘| /Mrs:Melvin gone: G. A. Whit .|Mrs. 

.|Mrs. D, Gault.....|J. Sweetser........ Alexa. Sie 
‘{/Miss M. Burns, : hg. rime Alexa. Stirlt 
}!|Miss. EB. Cummings.|W.M. Reekle... 1; : 
Byte S. L. Reinhart |J. oa Picea Miss M. 


Miss M. Oncute 
Miss MW. Orcutt. 
r.|Miss M. Orcutt. 
ye “MeCarthy, Jr. Miss M. Parker. 
eonard Martin. . .|Miss H. Hicks. 
Miss M. Parker 


seers «eeeere 
, 


Big) Se 
aes 


...}E. Dudley, 
: 1932...|W. Hagen. 


Me 


era 
a 


1. .|H. Cooper . 
5 Sein Revol 


hea Miss E. Hicks. ‘ 
Miss B. Jameson. . 
Mrs. R. Mann. 
ore ; aE Miss B. Jameson. 
- Not played—War. Not played—War. Miss D. Germain. 
.)Not played—War.|Not played—War_|Miss D. Germain... 


Bey teboee - Orcutt 
Leichner | 
Not played—War 
Not Serer Wael 
Not played—War 


Ges : “ 
-|Not played—War. 
.|Not played—War. 
Not played— War. 


Trans- 
Mississippi 


Metropolitan 
Open 


.\Not played—War..... 
~.|Walter C. Hagen...... 
. ..|Walter C. Hagen...... 


Eastern 
*“Women’s 


Ble Fy ee 


Southern 
Not played—War..... 
Francis Ouimet........ 


.. Conley. 
Nels. Whitney 
Robert Mere 
oe Vv 


‘Tommy Armour. 
-|Bill Mehihorn. 


, Wi etalk ote | 
rs ara ea Mipodonsia Smith..... 
Bie BZ ony (OND DUtA..). 6... eae 


. Krai 7 
. (Not played—War ..*..|/Not played War. Sa. 
puss. ..-|Not played—War..... Not played—War..... 


BRITISH AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPIONS 
Year Winne: Year 


Not played—War 
Not played—War..... 


Year Winner Winner Year Winner are 


1939. 


\ 
4 


.|Dr. W. Tweddell, 
‘ a P. Perkins. 
C. Tolley 


4 ‘| RT.Jones, Jr.(U.8.) 1038: 


30. i M. Smith. 


arris, 193 
eetser (WU 8.1|}1931. . DeForest. 


Se 
ven 


Ww. L. ke ee (U8. 
ee L, Little.Jr,(U.8. 
H. Thompson. 
R. Sweeney. 


1938. GC. Yates (17,8.) 


BRITISH WOMEN OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONS _ 


Winner 
io Leitch. 


Year Winner 


27.|Mile 8. .LeChauthe 
.|Mile Le Blan, 
.|Joyde Wether 
.|Diana Fishwick, 
-{Enid Wilsou, 
Enid Wilson. 


Sperm ann ee ee a 


Year Winner 


.|Enid Wilson, 
.|Mrs. A. Hoime. 

. |Miss ed Morgan 

-|Miss Pam. Barton 
.|Miss J.. Anderson 
.1Mrs. H. Holm » 


ah 


A. Kyle _~ 
;|Not played— Wi 
Not played-—War 
42 -|Not played—War ~ 
.|Not played—War 4 


1944 |Not played—War_ 


Year Winner 
939,/Miss Pam 
a Nov ne . 
ot pla: 
1842: |Noe Brave 


i a) — 
rhe ove . 
“4 Vo Us a eee 


Spo 


me Play; Lawn Bowling 785 ee 
. «BRITISH OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONS | Be 


rting Events—Golf Champions; Hole-in- 


= Winner |< Winner || Year Winner | Year Winner 

1921 ..|J. Hutchinson 1927.|R.TJones, Jr.(U.s 8)| 1933. \D. Shute “IIT939; 

; IR. . Ir.(0. eo, te (U.S. g Q 

ia] W . Hagan: 89 1938.|W. Hagen a. 8.) || 1984. 1B. Cotton. S$) |}1840. (Not playea—Wear 4 

ues. W. Hagen (U. 8.). ||1930.|R.T. Jones, Jr. 4) 1936 . | Alf. Peaghamt 1940. Not play etwas 4 

jo2. jd Barves (U0. J 1931 .|T. Armour (w. 8.) ||1937.)H. Cotton 1943. 'Not played—War 
(U.S.)|11932.1G. Sarazen U.S.) \11938,1)R. A. Whitcombe 1944. |Not played—War 


an CANADIAN AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPIONS 
Winner Year Winner Year Winner Year Winne: - a) 
"B Grier. 1926.|R. Somerville 1932.|G. Tayi ~~ h93s. |: Ree 4 
" Thompson 1927.|D. Carrick. 1933. |A. Campbell. 1939,|K. Black a 
aielas 1928. |R. Somerville 1934.|A: Campbell. 1940 |Not played—War * ‘f 
. Thompson 1928 E. Held. _ 1935. |R. Somerville 1941 .|Not played—War 3 
- Triompson 1930. |R. Somerville 1936.|. Hass. 1942 |Not played —W 4 
‘ot played—War |/1943. Not played—War 1943.|Not played—War 1943 | Not Paved. War ‘ 
Carrick. 1931_)R. Somervitle 1937 _.|R. Somerville }1944.|Not played—War fi 
CANADIAN OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONS A 
ue 
Winner | Year Winner Year Winner Year Winner q 
i |W. H. Trovenger. |\1927.|T. Armour. '1933. iJ. Kirkwood. : 7 ae 
2.|A. Watrous. alk Leo Diegel. 11934. 17. Armour. 1940. g ignoaa er 
a3. |C. Hackney. 1929.|Leo Diegel- 1935. |Gene Kunes 1941, |S. Snead 
4.|Leo Diegel. }|1930.|Thos. Armour /1936 JW. L, Little, Jr.» ||1942-/C. Wood 
5.|Leo Diegel. | 1931-|W. Hagen. 1937. |Hv Cooper 111943.|Not played— War 
26 .\MacD. Smith 1932.\Hy_ Cooper. 1938.18 Snead (11944, |Not played—War 
po 5 s . . ° os 
____ Professional Golfers Association Championships 
Winner \|Year/ Winner jYear Winner Year Winner 
1927.) Walter Hagen 11933. Gene Sarazew ee icard 
\1928 Leo Diegel |1934_|Paul Runyan j1940. aye Neate tsi) 
es \1929.) Leo Diegel . 1935. 7 “nny Revolta 1941. | Vie Ghezzi 
‘Walter Hag j1930./Tom Arnour 1936.,. .nny Shute 1942. |S. Snead As 
: » Walter Hagen 1931.)Tom Creavy 1937.|Denny Shute 1943. | Not played—War 
26/)/Walter Hagen 11932.) Olin Dutra 11938, |Paul Runyan 11944. Robert Hamilton 


OTHER GOLF RESULTS 


National Intercollegiate Championships—Toledo, 1944 All-American Tournsmbnt outed 
: : ; svi go. Open, 
‘Team championship, Notre Dame, Individual, | Byron Nelson; A aM : 
» Li Minnesota; Medalist, James Jackson, | Miss B. ee mateur, Edward Furgol; ‘women, 
se 7 * ° ve Western Intercollegiate A. A. (Big Ten) 3 
omen’s Western Open—Chicago. Won by Mil pionship—Chicago . ‘Team i a ene apa iee. 
- 25 7 ichigan; individual, John Jenswold, Michigan. x 
“agg Open—Los Angeles. Won by Harold chopolitan Amateus—-Scarboroushs Ne age ER 
‘Chicago Victory National Championship—Chi- by E. H. Driggs, Jr. : / ! 
eaeO py Harold McSpaden. Nérth and South Amateur—Pinehurst, N. C. 
n Francisco Victory Open—San Francisco. pee it ie M. Galletta; women; Mrs. Estelle 


| Won by Byron Nelson. 

ae TSE ¥ 
ee i ; 
me Hole-in-One Golf Play for Eleven Years 


The 12th annual Hole-in-One golf tournament of | Winners of the tournament are: 
~Telegram was not played in 1932—At Salisbury—John Milkrut. Beye! 

the war. The statistical 1933—At Salisbury—Jack Hagen. es 
lay in the 11 tournaments follows: 1934—At Salisbury—Ed Searle. ’ 
1935—At Salisbury—Ed Searle jt 


No.of On In u 5 
“ losest 1936--At Bayside—Dell Sharbutt; at Gras 

panty ~prtng wets 2 "hg 1 inch | Sprain, Tom Robbins; at Forest Hill eld Club, 
1700 «+7432=~Ct«s«GLs« Ace: Bill Malcolm. = ae 
2,235 851 62 1 foot, 5 inches | _ 1937—At Bayside—Stanley Remson; at Leewood, 
27385 .656 89 81% inches jy. Arthur Menzel; at Forest Hill Field Club, 
3,225 1,187 100 4 hes Franklin Shriver. ; ; ; 
3'400 1.333 107 2 Aces 1938—At Bayside—Jack Hagen; at Leewood, Tom ~ 
37710 1,618 149 es McNamara; at Forest Hills Field Club,.Tom Me- ~ 
4,060 1,719 136 2 ft. 14 ins. Walters. 
4,360 1,749 168 *11 inches 1939—At Bayside, Dr. Matthew Feinman; at Lee- Ae 
4220 1,904 - 228 Ace wood, Frank Vassak; at Forest Hill Field Club, Jim 
3.365 1,426 - 180 4 inches Barnes. cies 
ier A er 1940--At Forest Hill Field Club. Ralph M. Watt, 
33,745 13,473 1,307 Montclair, N. J.; at Leewood, Mrs. J. J, Lawlor, — 

st . New Rochelle, N. Y., and Howard Schanzer, tied 

* for first; at Bayside, C. F. Bruns, Woodhaven, N.Y... 


1941_At Forest Hill Field Club. Andy La Pola, 
Paterson, N. J.; at Leewood, Johnny Vasco, Os~ 


in ten years: Jack mi, 
_¥.; at Bayside, Oscar Goess, Bellmore, «| 
eae 


scored 
ro, 1933, Bayside; Frank 
P 7. Forest Hill Field | sinine, 


mford, Conn., 1937,|N. ¥. 
ous Bellmore, | 1942—At Bayside, George De Vincentis, Forest, _ 


. ‘ i scar GoOess, 
dost. PE ouie ant Siub. Hills, N> ¥.; at Forest Hill Field Club, Ira S. Kahn iy 
chances of scoring ai. ace, as computed after Newark, N. J.; at Leewood G. C., Andrew H. A. 
pars play, are 8,436 to 1. Thompson, New York City. . . 
Lawn Bowling in 1944 erat 


; Lawn Bowling Association, New Haven, Conn., Aug. 7-10 a 
ire - Locke —~ Memorial he on aE mentor Resaiders Robert Barclay, Richard Dickson. 
awn Bowling Club. ac! udge, Jack | Skip. ny. 
rt. Thomas Howitt, Dave Dakers, oa Doubles—The Brunswick Trophy—Greenwich 
; der Gandy. Simpson aeariore hy | (Conn.) Lawn Bowing Club, (James Johnstone, 
Thistle La he 5 ’- | James Gardiner, = : , 
nian Bliss, James Watt, Alex Grant, George Rinrles—Wobe te a 


Davidson. Se eepeab, Miagan eran Gc fi 
the Eli: park Trophy—Thistle Lawn Bowl- Lawn Bowling Club, Niagara yy ee ard 
ee Biizabet" ford, Coun. (James Kelly, John! Auld.) ’ PR ane, Toe, 
ore tu 

Ra ; 

: i ~ ale a 


~ 2 las 


ee ee eee oe 


‘ 1933 B, Hewitt, Brie, Pa. 


A 


te 
9865 


American Bowling Congre 


Yr. | Individual i All Events 


1925/A. Green, Chic.,.... 706'C. Long, Buff..;.... 1,977|Schupp-Karich, Chie 
981|Aston-Young, ARTO 
2,014/|Flick-Snyder, Erie, P: 


1926\B. Votel, Brad’k, Pa. .731.C. Gertoski, Det 
1927|W. Eggers, Chic... 706 B. Spinella, N. Y. 
1928 H. Summers, St. L., 


1929|A. Unke, Milwauk.. .728|O. Svein, Jr., St. L 


.714G. Zunwart, Clin....1, 
721) W. Reppenhagen, 


1934,J. Vidro, Gr Rapids. 
Detroity 2. o., 1 


1935|D. Brokaw, Canton..733\C. Mayar, San C. Sumerix-H. Souers, Wolfe; mo Se PA 3 
Franciseo.'.%, 2)... 2,022) ARON. ie Fata sere ort +344 Niagara. ..3, 029 
1936|C. War J. Murphy, A, Slanina-M. straka, Falls City Hi Bru 
Sprinefeld, Til... .735| Indianapolis.....2,006| Chicago...........-... 1,347|Indianapolis, 3, 085 


1937/G. ae: Mt. Ver- M. Stein, Bellville, 


Nise Vare ts ek 
1938 K. Nanderion, Moline, 
apn oat 746 


1939 James Danek, HATES, 


eteeRKS Midi. 1 2 FOO)” BOs oe nels oe be 2,028| Icuss, Steubenville, O. . . 1,405 ee .3,151 
1940 Ray Brown, Terre irred Fisher, Buf- Herb Freitag, Joe Sinke, 
Haute, Ind....... PANG etary se 2,001] Chicago:=... .2 2... 0a 1,346 ‘peor Chi. 3,047 
1941\Fred Ruff, Jr., Belle- ‘Harold Kelly, South William og Pre Farness, Vogel 'Bros., ; 
arf DIT Ae 00 per aap, Oren 745| Bend, Ind....... 2,013} Madison, Wis.......-.. 2,013 es ree Park, 3.0 
1942\John Stanley, ‘Ted Moskal, E. Nowicki-G. Baier, Bud weiser(Ran- 
Cleveland, O...... 756 Saginaw, Mich...1,973| Milwatikee, Wis.......- 1,377 conyers BF 131 


Sporting Events—Bowling Records 


705 P. Wolf, Chicago; . 1,937 


Johnson-synder, an- Birk Bros., 
£9781 SA DONS Ns Ne echo seg aac 1,337 Brew.Co.Chi.3,2. 
Murray Fowler - Philip Fife pean rptie 


ss:‘Champions and Records — ee 


Two-Men Teams Five-Men Tear 16 


Hradek Bros., Cicero, “ii. 


3|Hub R. Joliet 


0 
"3,0 
a 3,1 
1, 7363 Ch (Oh Hy’ 8)3.078 
06 
1930 L. Shotwell, Cov., Ky.774 G. Morrison, Chic. .1,985|Devine-Heup, Beloit...... 11339 Grafts, ‘Kal ; 3,100 | 
1931\W. Clack, Erie, Pa...712|M.Mauser, Y'ngst’n 1,966|Rafferty-Reilly, Phil..... . 1,316/S.&L.M.,Ch.3, 04 
1932.0. Nitschke, Cleve...731'H. Steker, Milw. .2, 0.600 Daw-Benkovic, Milw..... 1,358 |Jeff. Cl. D'tn.3,108 


98 rg tesa Benkovic, Mi. 1, ae Cae Ds come 24 L 


Vv. Gibbs, "uses City, Mo, Krakow Fur- 
N. Burton, Dallas, Tex. .1,350 niture C. Det.3, 118 


HOLDERS OF 300 CHAMPIONSHIP ABC GAMES ‘ +o 


William J. Knox, Philadelphia, 1913. 

Charles Reinlie, Racine, Wis., 1926, 

Jack Karstens, Fort Sherida: a “1933. ‘i 
Carl Mensenberg, Scranton, fs 39 35. 

Michael Blazek, Conneaut, QO; 


The American Bowling a ie pend that in 
games, 2,970; 299 games, 1,439; 298 games, 1,011. 


William McGeorge, Kent, O., 1939. 7 
George Pallage, Akron, On i940. 

Angelo Domenico, Canton, O., 1940. 
William Hoar, Chicago, 1941. 


the seasons from 1909 to 1944 tifere were rolled 300 


The following men have Pee gold awards for five or more 300 games: 


*Hank Marino, Milwaukee. . 

Walter Ward, Cleveland.... a 
Sam Garofalo, St. Louis..... 6 
Harold Schaeffer, St. Louis.. 6 


*Charley_ Daw, 
**Boss’’ 


Junie McMahon, Lodi, N. J... 6 


Bosco, Akron . 5 
Frank Clause, Old Forge, Pa.. 5 


James Sturm, Cleveland-— 
Milwaukee. 5 


Steve Tomek, Plymouth,’ Pa. 5 


; ne 43rd and 44th ae ABC championships scheduled for 1943 and 1944 were not held because 
to) e war. 


+ 


*Bowled two 300 games in official 3-game series. 


Women International Bowling Champions and Records | 


Two- Five- _ 
Vr. Individual All Events Women Teams Women Teams 
1925|E. Reich, Chicago. . .622/G. Garwood, Cleve. 1,703|Baker-Ebert, Chicago... . 1,119 moe AS 
‘ab cago...2,518 
1926)L. "eet ane Indian- E. Lackey, Fort J. eee Higgins, — Ta: ore 
polis, Ind........ 579| Wayne, Ind...... 1;641}>-Chioagos, |... ccc vertest 1,086| Chicago. . 2,525 
1927/F. Bnrhart, Akron, Grace Garwood, ~ A. beh aie 2 Kirgy-Chi- oyle Valves, 
BIO She. areeca ts Cleveland....... O44 C805) «Seb Sera scene 1,1 hicago:..2,515 
1928 acted eae. Fort Emma Jaeger, A, Weier-i Estes Alberti Jewel- 
eS Se 622| Toledo, Ohio... .1,713] Chicago...............1,155]__ ers, Chi.. .2,682 
1928 aenee | Higgins, Emma Jaeger, . Sm ith D. MeQuade, Harvey’s Mkt. Sq. 
Chicago....... .1.637| Toledo, Ohio....1,700/ Chicago...........-... »123 a Bene 
0. 2,538 


1930|A. Rump, Ft. 


. Wayne.613]S, Twyford, Chicago 1,727|Trettin-Warmbier, Chicago 1,173} Fin. nas: OM, oye 


1931|M. Schulte, St. Louis. 650|M. Schulte, St. Louis1,742|Z. Baker-G. Pomeroy, Det. 1,145] Alb. Jlts.,Chi.2,748 


1932 A. MeVay,K. C.,Mo..668}M,. Warmbier, Chi, .1, '807|M. Frank-B. Kirg, Chicago. 1,218|Breitt Ri 


trs., 


St 
. 1933 ae Twyford, Aurora, nee 8.Twy ford, Chicago.1,765| Peters-Kite, Syracuse, N. Y.1,135| Alb. tou Pees 


-1988)R.Warner, Wkgn.; Ill. 622|/D. Burmeister, Chi. 
“1939/H. aa Sioa Detroit 626|R.Troy, Dayton, 0O.. 


1934|M, Clemensen, Chi..712|/E. Ryan, Miwkee.. .1,763|Trettin-MeQuade, Chi ol, 190|T.D 
1935|M. Warmbier, Chi. . $53 M. Warmbier, Chi. . 1, ‘911 Haufier-Simon, Tex. a ae 219 rare si SCH a8 
1936/Ella euemelster, aed aa ear 1,683 Lindemann-Baldy, i 

Ss. adison 8. . waukee, Wis........ 1,116 
1937|A. Gottstine, Buffalo 647/L. Stockdale, Det.. “1)761|Franke-Weber, Ft. Wayne.1, 1230 vagievelani voli 


1940/8. Twyford, Aurora. .626|/T, Morris, Chicago. 7 
1941)N, Huff, Los Angeles, 662/S. Twyford, Aurora. 


1942 tals Taylor, 


Nina VanCamp, 
ewark, Chi 


. 659 BAZORiae Ss y10 1,8 


The membership of the Women’s International 
Bowling Congress exceeded 200,000 in the 1941-42 


_ season. These are sanctioned league members only 


HOLDERS OF 300 W, 


Mrs. Charles Fahning, Buffalo, N. ¥. 
Beulah Abbott, Davenport, La. 
Mrs. Bernice Thee, Davenport, Ia. 
Miss Rose Dooley, Des Moines, Ia. 


1937-38 Jewel Zimonick, Green Bay, Wis 


Heat, Mil. 2,685 


Mil 2,706, 
4,130 Krata vMike.2 
“1 1B1IL Sq.) oe 


1,843 Probert-Sablataik, St. L.. .1,215) Heil ee) 
1,724 PoweraRieus, Gd. Rpds. . 


77| Morris-Miller, Chicago. 


Stella Hartrick-Clara Lo 
88} Allen, Detroit...... «+ -1,204 Bule ‘gps 
Chicago. . 2,815 


and the list does not include all the women bowlers _ 
in-the United States, estimated by th 
,be approximately 3,000,000. tae ee ad 


. B. C. GAMES 


1940-41 Amelia Renkel, Cleveland. “y 
1941-42 Bertha Urbancik, Indianapolis $ 
1941-42 Lucille, Rice, Indianapoli lis, ls, Ind ea @ 
1941-42 Marge Early, Chicago. 
a Ln Hattie Wooster, Detroit,- Mich. 


‘The 26th “and 27th annual re s International Bowling championships scheduled © 2 or 1948 snag 


1944 were not held because of the war 


Los Angeéles| 0)... 0. eas oe 


Marge Slogar, Cleveland, O. Re: 


1,799| Pittinger-Hogan, L. Angls. .1,155 neat 4 


/  - 


em - 3 Source: National Duck Pin Bowling Congress 
7 MEN Three game set—1,842, Whit: 
- ‘ Teams et Haven, Conn., March 21, 549. poe a a 
‘Game—767, Black Rock Team, Bridgeport. ve same set—2,896, Health Cent 5 
eae Ee aoe gep olk, Va., April 5, 1936. neurite ny | 


» Three game eet sae! Lowell Five, Lowell Mass. 
ve game set—3,348, Kelly-Buick, Baltifhore. 


Ten game set—6,460, Park Circle team, Balti- 
a “ more, Ma., Jan. 11-12, 1941. 
15 game set—9,420, Popular Club, Baltimore, 
~ Md., May, 1940. 
se “Consecutive wins—33, Franks Tavern, Washing- 
, D. C., 1938-1939 season. 
, Season average (84 games)—629-52, Rossylon 
arr Washington, D. C., 1939-1940: ; 
hree men game—475, Middletown All-Stars 
Middletown, Conn., Nov., 1937. 
Es nree men set_—l, 249, Middletown All-Stars 
iddletown, Conn., Nov., 1937 
Three men four game set—1,524. Brozey, Hran- 
"the, Weinberger, Baltimore, Md., Sept. 
"= Three men five game set—1,957, 


9, 1939. 
Pickus, Hamilton, Baltimore, Md., Sept. 17, 1939 


Hildebrand. 


j a - Doubles 
a4 Single game—342, Ray Anderson and Henry 
ks, Milford, Conn., Jan. 22, 1944. 


Three game set—918, Ray Haines and Art Felter. 
ae Md., April, 1939. 


“Seven game set—1938, Steve Witkowski, Middle- | 
Wn, Conn. and Joe Genovesi, Rockville, Conn. 
“Eight game set—2128, Earl Campbell and Lee 
Seim, Baltimore, Md., May 17, 1944. 

~~ Nine game set—2, 431, Nova Hamilton and Winnie 
 Guerke, Baltimore, Md., Feb., 1940. 

_ ‘Ten game set—2,720. Nova Hamilton and Winnie 
Guerke, Baltimore, Md., Dec. 21, 1940. 

15 game set—3. 890, Red Neblett and Ray Barnes 
Richmond, Va., Sept., 1940. 

game set—4, 813, Red Neblett and Ray Barnes 


eiael Pin Bowling Records 


Washington, 
Girls, Baltimore, Md., 
Va., 
White, Lieb, Baltimore, Md., Oct., 1939: 


| Minerva Linthicum, Baltimore, 
Md., Nov 


Norfolk, Va., 
McDonough, Baltimore, Md,, March, 


Lucas, Baltimore, Md., Nov. 


Oeschler, Baltimore, Md., May 4, 1940 
Evelyn Brose, Baltimore, Md., April 14, 1940, © 


game set—1055, Dave Hale and Rus 
difent. Westport, Conn., Jan. 9, 1944. Baise game set—2,259, Anne Crubbs and) Polly — — 
_ Five game lg a Nova Tpsiiton and Nick | Poier, Richmond, Va., April, 1932. 


Zentz, Baltimore, Md., Feb 


Simmons, Norfolk, Va., April, 


mond, Va., Sept., 1939. 
5 game set—6,072, Red Neblett and Ray Barnes 
ehmond, Va., Sept., 1939 


, Season average—245-10, Paul Harrison and Max 

R nberg, Washington, D. C. 1928-1929. 
Individuals 

game—239, Eddie Funaro, New Haven, 


Single. 
, Jan. Ui, 1941. 


game set—542, Arthur Lempke, Lowell, 


"Four game set -610, Johnny Miller, Baltimore, 


a Ld. a as 22, 1941 
Five game set—782, Astor Clarke, Washington. 


|, April 5, 1941- 
tere Mike Dziadik, Derby, Conn., 


Six game set—912, 
ril, 1939. 
Seven game set—1, Prt pres LaMastra, Bridge- 
Coun « April 17, 
1, 60, Sieve Witowski, Middle- 
ch, 1941. 
ine. game set (all ome ,318, ‘Wally Pipp. 


Conn., Apri 
"Jen game set—l, 482, Winnie Guerke, Baltimore, 
d., Dec. 21, 1940. *° ; 
gees game set 2d ,116, Steye Dyak, Willimantic 
., Jan. 
game: set_2, "51, Astor Clatke, Washington 
Feb., 1 
95 game set—3,406, Jack white, New Haven 
Sonn., April-May, 
ey pe set—3, 967, Bill Brozey, Baltimore, 
35 game set—4, 764, Mike Bogino, Hartford 
Bridge 


zame set—5,251, Jak White, Hartford. eoeee 


Wanimantie and New Haven, Conn.,, 
e "set—6,725. Jack’ White, New Haven 


~ 100 game set 12446, Gordon MclIiwee, Win 
rester, Va., Dec. 40. 
Season eceeman ps gAmes), 131,770, Ra 
orthan, Hartford, Conn., 1939-1940 season. 
. Ss { WOMEN 3 
ig pS A Peams 
me—8Tl., West, oan’ Girls. New Haven 
, NOV. #0. 1940 ; ; 


787. 


Ten game set—5,438, Evening Star Cham 
D. C., Feb. 9-11, To34. ee, 
Season average (36 games)—557-20, Recreation 
1935-1936. 


eas wins—37; Bookies Team, Richmond, 


1938-193 
Three Se seven game set—2,433, Simmons 


Doubles i 


Single game—310 (tie) Ardrey Mullaney end i 
Md., Ov, 
i939; Perino ‘and Ethel Harris, Balemore, 


Thr ee game set—798, Ang Levy and Di 
March 1, 1941 x otis cenit 


Four game set—966, ‘Evelyn Brose ae Thelma: 


Five game set—1,252, Ardrey Meuggeye ant Alice | 
26, 1936. 


Six game set—1,417, Ethel Brewer and D - 
ord, Baltimore, Md., Feb, 9, 1941. nd Pot 
Seven game set—1,659, Sue Miller pain Frances 


Eight game set—1,905, Thelma McDonough and - = % 


15 game set—3,397, Naomi Zimmerman and Ruth — 
20 game set—4,500, Dorothy, ae Brien -and Ida ~ 


Season_ average—21T, 


sae EB ee 
Mildred Tuckey, Baltimore, Md.. Fi 


1934-1935 | 


Individuals 
Pitas Vreeland, New. ‘Haven. 


Flo Reynolds, Milford. 


High game—201, 
Conn., Nov. 30, 

Three game _ set—469, 
Conn., March 21, 1942. ‘ 
Four game_ set—555, Vickie Croggan, raaniicea 
ton. D. C: 

Five game set—702, Ida Simmons, Norfoik, Va-~ 
Jan, 31, 1942. 

Six game set—835, Ida Simmons, Norfolk, Va. 
March 13, 1937. 

Seven game set—920, Juanita Sobhson, Balti- 
poo Md., Nov. 14, 1943. 

ight Game Set—1,005, 

daitindre. Md., April 9, 1939. 

Nine game set—1,202,: aa Simmons, Norfolk, Va. 
May 29, 1940. : 

Ten game set—1,355, Ida Simmons, Norfolk, “Vai. j 
Oct 25, 1936. 

15 me set—1,942, Ida Simmons, Norfolk, Vas) 
Dec. 29; 9. 

20 oie set+2,512, Flo Reynolds, Milford, Conn., 
Moreh and April, 1942. 
Me game set—3,084, Elizabeth Barger, Baltimore, » Cue 

Thirty pres set—3,967, Elizabeth Barger, Balti-- i 
mre, 

“Season “average (93 games)—121-16, Ida ‘sim-. 
mons, Norfolk, Va., 1939-1940 ae 


Mixed Doubles f 

High ,game—340, Ingomar Moen ‘and Bill Bro- 
zey, Baltimore, Md., March 18, 1944. 

Three game gee Ida Simmons, Bill Bradley. ; 
Hagerstown, Md,, Nov. 23, 1939. 

Four Eats set—1,095, Ethel Brewer and Johnny 
Miller, Baltimore,) Md., Feb. 22, 1941. 

Five game set—1,371. Lucy noe ber Billy Stal, i 
cup, Rosslyn, Va., in Baltimore, Md., Nov. 29, 1942. 
Scts—Rose 676, Staleup 695. 

Six game set—1,633, Lucy Rose and bet: Staleup 
Rosslyn, Va., in Washington, D. C., Noy. ‘26, 

ets—Rose 757, Stalcup 876. 

Brewer and Johnny. 


Naomi Zimmerman, 


Rass 


Six game~set—1,523, Ethel 
Miller, Baltimore, Md., March 
Nine game set—2,269, Lucy Rose and Billy Stal- t: vi 
cup, Rosslyn, Va., March? 21, 1943. _ Sets—Rose 
103, Stalecup 1166. 

1¢ game set—2,679, Flo Reyna and Ray Ande 
son, Milford, Conn., April 

15, game set—3,637, Katherine Vick and» Bil 
Gauer, Norfolk. Va., Sept., 1939. 

20 game set—5, 125, Flo Reynolds and Ray Ander- 
son, Milford, Conn. and Devon, Conn., Maer 27 
and April 3, 1942. ' , 


188 


. Billiard 


Source: Charles CG. Peterson, Billidrd Association of America 


18-1 BALKLINE, 314 x 7 ANCHOR BLOCKS 
American Champion 
1897, George F. Slosson; 1898, Jacob Schaefer 
, (Wizard); 1898, Frank Ives, 
World Champion ai : 
1903-05, Maurice Vignaux; 1906, Willie Hoppe; 
1907, George B. Sutton; 1907, Willie Hoppe; 1908, 
Jacob Schaefer (Wizard); 1908, George B. Sutton 
(by. forfeit); 1908, George F, Slosson; 1909-11, 
Willie Hoppe; 1912, George B. Sutton; 1913, Ora 
C Morningstar: 1914, Willie Hoppe; 1915-44, no 
tournaments. 
= 18-1 BALKLINE 
1926, Jake Schaefer, Jr.—high run in match play 
212, high grand average in match play 60, high 
grand average in match play 36; 1927, Welker Cocn- 
fan, Jr.—high run in exhibition 353, high grand 
average in exhibition 150; high grand average in 


‘exhibition 61, 
; 18-2 BALKLINE 

1910, Harry P. Cline; 1910-20, Willie Hoppe; 
1921-22, Jacob Schaefer, Jr.; 1923-24, Willie 
Hoppe; 1925, Edward Horemans (disputed match— 
Schaefer won in play-off); 1925, Jacob Schaefer, 
Jr.; 1926, Erich Hagenlacher; 1927, Welker Coch- 
ran; 1928, Edward Horemans; 1929, Jacob Schae- 
fer, Jr.: 1930-33, no tournaments; 1934, Welker 
Cochran; 1935; Welker Cochran; 1936-44, no tour- 


naments, 
ane 18-2 BALKLINE RECORDS 

\ High run match, 432—Jacob Schaefer, Jr., 1925; 
high average, 400—sacob Schaefer, Jr., 1925; high 
grand average tournament, 57.14—Jacob Schaefer, 
Jr., 1925; high grand average match, 93.75—Jacob 
Schaefer, Jr., 1925; high run exhibition match, 
585—Jacob Schaefer, Jr., 1926; high grand aver- 
age 2400 pts, 120—Jacob Schaefer, Jr., 1926; high 
tun exhibition, 684—Welker Cochran, 1926. 

rit 14-1 BALKLINE ; 
1914, Willie Hoppe—high run 303; high grand 
‘average 25.75; high single averagé>40. 
. ‘i 28-2 BALKLINE 

1937, Jacob Schaefer, Jr.; 1938, Jacob Schaefer, 

Jr.; 1937, Jacob Schaefer, Jr.—high run _ 132; high 
single average, 35.70. 1938-44, no matches. 


741-2 BALKLINE es y 
1938, WiJlie Hoppe—high: run 248, high single 
average 83; high grand average 42. No matches 
since. \ 


THREE-CUSHION RECORDS 
High Runs 
1919, Tiff Denton, 17; 


4 1930, Gus Copulos, 17; 
1926, John Layton, 18; 1927, Willie Hoppe, 20; 
' «4928, Willie Hoppe, 25; 1936, Willie Hoppe, 15; 
1939, Joe Chamaco, 18; 1940, Tiff Denton, 17, 
_ safeties allowed. 


| High Averages 
1925, Otto Reiselt, 50 in 16 innings; 1925, Otto 
Reiselt 100 in 57 innings; 1925, Otto Reiselt 150 in 
“104 innings; 1930, John Layton 50 in 23 innings; 
1939, Joe Chamaco, 50 in 23 innings; 1940; Jay 
Bozeman, 50 in 23 innings, safeties allowed; 1941, 
Jay Bozeman, 50 in 23 innings. 
OD a, High Grand Average 
1940, Willie Hoppe, 1.161. 
‘1942, Willie Hoppe, 1.25 (optional cue ball). 
NATIONAL THREE-CUSHION CHAMPION 
' 1934, Kinrey Matsuyama. No tournaments since. 
ra POCKET BILLIARDS 
1910, Thomas Hueston; 1910, Jerome Keogh; 
1910-12, Alfredo DeOro; 1912, R. J. Ralph; 1913° 
Alfredo DeOro; 1913-15, Bennie Allen; 1916, John 
* Layton; 1916-18, Frank Taberski; 1919-24, Ralph 
Greenleaf; ‘1925, Frank Taberski;. 1926, Ralph 
_ Greenleaf; 1926, Erwin Rudolph; 1926, Thomas 
 ‘Hueston; 1927, Frank Taberski; 1927-28, Ralph 
} Greenleaf; 1928, Frank Taberski; 1929, Ralph 
i Greenleaf; 1929, Frank Taberski; 1930, Erwin Ru- 


} . aa 
; 


Sportine Events—Billiard Results and Records ° 


Records 


dolph; ; 1930-32, Ralph Greenleaf; 1933-34, Erwin 
Rudolph: 1935, Andrew Ponzi; 1936, James Caras; 
1937, Ralph Greenleaf;'1938, James Caras; 1939, 9 | 
James Caras; 1940, Andrew Ponzi; 1941, Willie 
Mosc@Oni; 1942, Erwin Rudolph. In a challenge ~ 
match (May, 1942) Irving Crane defeated Rudolph. 
In a challenge match (April 1, 1943) Ponzi defeated’ 
Mosconi. Mosconi defeated Ponzi (challenge 

match) Feb.-March, 1944. vs 


14-2 BALKLINE , 

1888, Eugene Carter; 1889, Frank C. Ives; 1890, — 
Frank Maggioli; 1891, Eugene Carter; 1891, Frank “7 | 
C. Ives. No tournaments since. \ 


18-2 BALKLINE 

1904, Al. Taylor; 1907, Albert Cutler; 1923, Chas. — 
C. Peterson. No tournaments since. ne 
High run, 162, Albert Cutler; -high average, .40, 
Albert Cutler; high grand average, 26.67, Charles 


C. Peterson 
JUNIOR CHAMPIONS 
18-2 Balkline Billiards j bone 
1923-24, Tadeo Suganuma; 1924, Albert Cutler; 
1924, Dave McAndless; 1925, Tadeo Suganuma, 
1925, Kamatare Suzuki; 1926, Kinrey Matsuyama. 
No tournaments since. 
~_ High Run, 18.5, Jean Bruno; high overage, 42.85, 
Tadeo Suganuma-Kinrey Matsuyama; grand aver-. 
age, 21.05, Kinrey Matsuyama. oa |i 
14-1 POCKET BILLIARDS RECORDS “a 
High run, 126, Ralph Greenleaf; high run, 153, 
Andrew Ponzi; high run, 125, Bennie Allen; high 
run, 125, Geo. Kelly; high single average, 63, 
Ralph Greenleaf; high single average, 41.75, Ben-’ 
nie Allen; high individual grand average, 11.02, 
Ralph Greenleaf; high individual grand average, — 
8.14, James Caras; high run, 125, Bennie Allen; ~ 
high single average, 41.60, Bennie Allen; 1941, 
Willie Mosconi, eight runs of 25 and one of 126 — 
in league tournament for the championship. High 
single average, 125. Exhibition high run, Irving 
Crane, 309 (1939). ; ; 
CUSHION CAROM CHAMPION 4 
1933, Willie Hoppe; no tournament since. os 
CUSHION CAROM RECORDS . , 
High Runs—Willie Hoppe (match), 53; Charles C. 
Peterson (exhibition), 104. - 
High Averages—Willie Hoppe, high single, 11.36; _ 
Willie Hoppe, high grand average, 6.43. » 
AMATEUR BALKLINE CHAMPIONS 
18-2 Balkline x 
1910, E. W.-Gardner; 1911, J. F.- Poggenburg; 
1912, M. D. Brown; 1913, Joseph Mayer; 1914, B, 
W. Gardner; 1915, Nathan Hall; 1916, C. Huston: 
1917, Dave McAndless; 1918, Percy Collins; 1919, 
C. Heddon; 1920, E. T. Appleby; 1921, Percy Gol- — 
lins; 1922, E. T. Appleby, International champion; 
1923, Percy Collins, Nat. 18-1 champion—F. §. 
Appleby; 1924, E. T. Appleby; 1925, F. S. Appleby: 
1926-28, John Clintor; 1929, E. T. Appleby, Ama-— 
teur Billiard Assn.; 1929, Percy Collins, Amateur — 
Billiard Assn.; 1929, M. C. Walgren, Amateur Bil- ” 
liard Assn.; 1929, R. V. Fessenden, Amateur Bil- — 
liard Assn.; 1930, Percy Collins; 1931, B. TE. Ap- 
pay: th Pkg Foenseen et cees World’s | 
champion; , no tournament; 1934-36, a 
Soussa; no tournament since. , Beware, 
RECORDS he Nar 
Calvin D jotign ‘veo, 0g dete! 
alyin Demares igh run, 202; hi a 
average, 28; high grand average, 20, wi See } 
High 24g, Francis S Appleb 
igh run, , Franc - Appleby; high single — 
average, 60, John Clinton;, high gra fen 2 
18.57, John Clinton. ee 
THREE-CUSHION AMATEUR ~~ - 
1910, Pierre Maupone; 1911, Charles Morin; 1919, 
Arthur Newman; 1920, B. Huey; 1921, Hari 
Lookabaugh; 1922, Frank Flemming: 1923, Robert 
M. Lord; 1924, Frank Flemming; 1925-26, Dr. A. j. 
Harris; 1927, Dr. L. P. M 283, J. N ret al 


> = 


a 


challenge matches; no tournaments since. ~ 


Harvey; no tournament since, 


MEN CHAMPIONS VAL bg 

14-1 Pocket Billiards eae 
,Professional—1932-39, Ruth McGinnis. == 
Amateur—1932-34, Gertrude McEvoy; 1935, Ruth _ 


‘Ruth MeGinnis—Hien run 198 (4% x 
high run, 85 (5 x 10 table). 5 FN 
pGharles ©. Peterson. high nun. b8; Charles 


ee Sporting Events—Billiards; Soccer, Trap Shooting 


Intercollegiate Billiards 
Source: Charles C. Peterson, Billiard Association af America 


an 19 Five Man Teams—Straight Rail 

¥Y Bee Michigan; 1933, Michigan, 1934, Michigan 

Ps alg 1935, Wisconsin; 1936, Purdue; 1937,Cornell: 
Roar Cornell; 1939, Wisconsin: 1940. Michigan: 

ie OS er 1942, Wisconsin; 1943, Florida; 1944, 


: Five Man Teams—Three Cushions 
rat Michigan State; 1936, Cornell; 1937, Iowa 
Bite: 1938, Wisconsin; 10939, Bish: 1940, Michigan, 
ee ment; , Bu rida; 

1944, Florida, alo; 1943, Florida; 
Five Man Tedms—Pocket Billiards 
| 1936, Michigan; 1937, Wisconsin; 1938, Florida; 
meee pa Buffalo; 1940, Michigan; 1941, University of 
© Plorida; Eastern, University of Buffalo, Southern, 

University of Florida; Northern, University ol 
‘Michigan; Western, University of Wyoming; 1942. 
‘Florida; 1943, Minnesota; 1944. Indiana. 

KEY SHOT INDIVIDUAL CHAMPIONS 

; Straight Rail 
~ . 1937, Leroy Lillisand, Wisconsin; 1938, John O 
Miller, Wisconsin; 1939, Carleton H. Sheeley, Cor 
— nell; 1940. John O. Miller, Wisconsin; 1941, Ted 
Fee Davis, University of Florida; 1942, David Vig 
Wisconsin; 1943, R. McCloskey, Michigan; 1944, G 
Neubert; Cornell. 
Three Cushions 


5: 1937, Wm. Joplin, Iowa State; 1938, Geo. Hansen 
_ Michigan; 1939, Edw. Bergen, Iowa State; 1940, 
‘f /John O. Miller, Wisconsin; 1941. no tournament: 
a creed Colomaio, Buffalo; 1943, R. Matheny, Florida: 


Be 44; W. Rion, Florida. 
£1931 


Pan 


Ane 


Pocket Billiards 
John O. Miller, Wisconsin; 


eer, Florida; 1939, Peter Choulas, Colgate U.; 1940, 
nm ©. Miller, Wisconsin; 1941, Lloyd _ Greene, 


©. Job: * 

= University of Kansas; 1941, Hastern Maynard 
' Golomais, University of Buffalo;’ Southern, Ted 

Davis, University of Florida; Northern, Leslie 
j , University of Wisconsin; Western. Lloyd 
University of! Kansas; 1942, Bonime 
1943, Mabie, Florida; 1944, V. Zvanya, 

> 


Greene, 
“Cornell; 


Indiana. : 

KEY SHOT TEAM HIGH SCORES 
Straight Rail 

Cornell, 442 

Three Cushions 

e, 179; 1944, Florida, 179. 

t Pocket Billiards 

* 1938, Florida, .66; 1939, Kentucky, 609 disquali- 

‘fied. KEY SHOT TEAM HIGH AVERAGE 

| Straight Rail 


i937, Cornell 4.42. 
5 t Three Cushion Billiards 
State, 1.49: 1944, Florida, 1.49. 


a, 2 
1937, Towa 
Z Pocket Billiards 
1938, Florida 7.53; 1939, Kentuc 


"1937, 
1937, Iowa Stat 


ky 8.10 disquali- 


Soccer (Association Footba 


\ ~ ¥933-34—St. Louis Stix, 2; Pawtucket Rangers. 1. | 
1934-35—St. Louis Centrals, 7: Pawtucket . 
} 


Rangers. 6. : 
1925-86—Philadelphia German Americans, 5: St. 


Louis Shamrocks, 2. 
1936-37—New York Americans, 4; St. Louis 


jhamrocks, 3. 
- ___-:4937-38—Chicago Spartas, 6; Brooklyn S 
Celtics, 2. j 
~ 1938-39—Brooklyn St. Mary’s Celtics, 5; Chicago 
2. thattan Brewers, 
_ 1939-40—The champioct 
more and the Chicago Fa 
‘The first game resulted in a 


f 


it. Mary’s 


iship final between Balti- 
jstafis was not completed. 
scoreless tie and the 


_ Annual National Championships, 
of Champions-John A. Peterson, 


- Champion 
Racine, Wis.; 98x100 

North American Clay Target-—-Capt. Joe Hie- 
stand, Hi ro, + 200x200. f 
Professional North American—J. R. Jahn, Spirit 
Lake, Ia.; 198x200 
he A es ctcerine Waukesha, Wis., and 
Brooks Field, Tex.. 400. 
I Grand ‘erican—L. C. Jepsen, Dwight, Il.; 
971x100. | : 

Veterang (70 or over)—Thomas E. Houghton, 


Mint, Mich.; 98x100. ; 
«$2 eather ane oa O. Devers and Joe Devers. 
ton, O.; 5x400. 

» PA inior {under 18)—Robert Stifal, Casey, I11.; 


INDIVIDUAL HIGH RUNS (NO RESTRICTIONS) 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE UNION CONFER- 


Raymond Riggs, é 
ment; 4937, Raymond Riggs; Michigan State; 1938, 


Bernard Proulx, 
Jones, Brown, 
42-43, no tournaments. 


Findley, Florida; 


il) Challenge Cup 


Trap Shooting in 1944 


Amateur Trap Sh 


KEY SHOT INDIVIDUAL HIGH SCORES 
Straight Rail , 
Carleton H. Sheeley, Cornell, 111. 
Three Cushions 
Wm. Joplin, Iowa State, 49. 
Pocket Billiards 
Peter Choulas, Colgate, 130. 
KEY SHOT INDIVIDUAL HIGH AVERAGE: 
Straight Rail 
Carletoh H. Sheeley, Cornell, 5.55. 
\. Three Cushions . 
Wm. Joplin, Iowa State, 2.01. 
Pocket’ Billiards 
Peter Choulas, Colgate, 8.63. 


’ 


Straight Rail 
Kenneth Brown, Wisconsin, 66. pe 
INDIVIDUAL HIGH SIMPLE AVERAGE 
(NO RESTRICTIONS) 
Straight Rail 
Leroy Lillisand, Wisconsin, 11.40 
NON-CHAMPIONSHIP HIGH RUNS 
Straight Rail 
S. M. Cohee, Furdue, 294 
Morris H. Ingleman, Purdue, 427. 
Three Cushion: 
O. H. Steed, Purdue, 9. . 
George Hansen, Michigan, 9. \ wae 
Pocket Billiards ; 
John O. Miller, Wisconsin, 45. 


E CHAMPIONSHIP 
Straight Rail i 
Raymond _ Riggs, Michigan State; 1935, 
Michigan State; 1936, no Tourna- 


ENC! 
1934, 


Michigan State; 1939, Nelson B. — 
940, J. E. Patrick, Indiana; 1941- 


1 
Pocket Billiards ; ‘ 
1939, Henry Shabatura, Minnesota; 1940, Gibson. 
1941-42-43,-no tournaments. ie 
FACULTY CHAMPION 

(Straight “Rail and Balkline) 
1939, C. E. Edmondson, Dean of Men, 

of Indiana. No tournaments since. 
-ED KEY 5 
1942, Wyoming; 194 


University — 


Records 


second a 2-2 tie and the series was abandoned 


June 12, on order of the U.S. F. A. i ure 
1940-41—Pawtucket (R. 1.) F. C., 8; Chrysler in 


(Detroit) F. C.. 5. 
(Donora, Pa.) F. C., 6; Paw- 


1941-42—Gallatin 
tucket (R. I.) F. C., 3. 
1942-43—Hispanos (Brooklyn) defeated Morgan 
Strassers 3-2 on May 30, after g-all tie, May 24. 
1943-44—Hispanos (Brooklyn) defeated Morgan 
4 goals to 0. j ii 
American Soccer League — 


strassers (Pittsburgh) : 
Other Winners —. a 
: Lewis Cup, Kearney Celtics; = 

achts. wee : 


Brooklyn Hispanos 
Amateur Cup, Astoria Eintr’ , 
nglish League (North) 
Intersectional 


British Soccer Winners—E 
Aston Villa; (South) Charlton. 
final resulted in tie at 1-1. 


©., Aug. 23-25 
Dayton, 


ooting Association, Vandalia, es : % b 
ub-Junior (under 15)—Joe Devers, ce oe 


ES) 
94x 


100. ; 
: Husband and Wife—Mr, and Mrs. Van N. Mark- © 
er, Evanston, Il.; 362x400. } a 
Women’s Champion of Champions er Ruth ee 


Knuth, Indianapolis, Ind., \ 
Mf n—Mrs, Van N. Marker, — 


Women’s Grand America: 


Evanston, Ill.; 90x100. Ma. 
Women’s North Americans, Ruth Knuth, — 
Indianapolis, Ind.; x00. 

National Doubles —J- K. Stark, San Antonio, 
Tex.; 988x100. wey . re. 
Shooters attending, 955; States ‘and Provinces ~ 
represented, 44; targets thrown, 302,100; practice 

targets, 38,845; total targets. 340,945. ‘ 


790 Sporting Events—Intercollegiate Rowing 
| Intercollegiate Rowing at Poughkeepsie 


The leading American rowing colleges (except | resumed the four-mile course in 1925. The full 
Yale and Harvard) have sent eight-oared crews to} results of the races from 1901 to 1935 inclusive will 
compete over the four-mile course on the Hudson | be found in The World Almanae for 1936 on page 
River at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., since 1895. Columbia | 818, The regatta was omitted in 1933. 
won that year, defeating Cornell and Pennsylvania California established a record for the course in 
a what order. oe ate Cement ‘defeated Harvard, | 1939, 18 mins., 1285 seconds for four miles. 

ennsylvania an olumbia. 

In 1897 Cornell defeated Columbia and Pennsyl- course at Poughkeepsie from 1896 to 1916, the 
vania on July 2, after defeating Yale and Harvard | winners being: 1896 Cornell; 1897, Cornell; 1898 
at New London on June 25. The following year, | (at Saratoga), ‘Cornell; 1899, Cornell; 1900, Wiscon- 
1898, the three-mile course on Lake Saratoga was | sin; 1901, Pennsylvania; 1902, Cornell; 1903; Cor- 
used, Pennsylvania defeating Cornell, Wisconsin | nell; 1904, Syracuse; 1905, Cornell; 1906, Syracuse; 


and Columbia. In 1899 the crews returned to 1907, Wisconsin;. 1908, CornelJ; 1909, Cornell; 1910, 


Poughkeepsié. Pennsylvania won that year, and Cornell; 1911, Columbia; 1912, ‘Cornell; 1913, 
Subsequent winners were: 1900, oe Wane 1901, | Cornell; 1914, “Cornell; 1915, Syracuse; 1916, Cor- 
Cornell; 1902, Cornell; 1903, Cornell; 1904, Syra- nell. They rowed at Lake Cayuga in 1920 Cornell 
cuse; 1905, Cornell; 1906, Cornell; 1907, Cornell; | winning, and returned with the varsities to the 
908, Syracuse; 1909, Cornell; 1910, Cornell; 1911, | Hudson in 1921 when Cornell won. 


Dre, ornell: 1912, Cornell; 1913, Syracuse; 1914, Co- The Junior varsities first rowed at Poughkeepsie 


i 


lumbia; 1915, Cornell; 1916, Syracuse. on the two-mile course in 1914, Cornell winning. In 

Racing was dropped during the war years and| 1915 Cornell won and in 1916 Syracuse. The race 
was resumed by four crews pis a two-mile course | was rowed on Lake Cayuga in 1920, Cornell win- 
on Lake Cayuga, Ithaca, N. Y., on June 19, 1920, | ning. In 1926 the course was lengthened to three 
when Syracuse won in 11 m. 2 ‘3g sec. The colleges miles. 
again returned to Poughkeepsie in 1921 and for The results of the regattas at Poughkeepsie since 
four years rowed over a three-mile course, but| 1923 (the regatta was orhitted in 1933) are: 


UNIVERSITY EIGHT-OAR CREWS; POUGHKEEPSIE, COURSE FOUR MILES, 


Year Winner Second Third Fourth Fifth 
1923, June 28.)Wash., 14.03 1-5|Navy, 14.07 2-5/Col’ ‘bla, 14,15 4-5|Syracuse Cornell 
1924, June 17.|Wash., 15.02 Wise’n, 15.09-2-5|Cornell, 15.15 3-5|Pen’via, 15.23 3-5|S’acuse, 15.25 
1925, June 22. |Navy, 19.24 4-5 ya 19 28 Wise'n, 19.58 Pen'via, 19.59 Cor rne) ell, 20.04 
1926, June\28.|Wash., 19.28 3-5 sated 19.29 3-5) B'acuss, 19.53 4-5|Pen’via 20.03 4-5|Col'bia’ 20.05 1-5 
1927, June 29.|Col’bia.; 20.57 + 20.59 3-5 [Calit.. 21.12 2-5)Navy, 21.21 1-5}Cornell, 21.23 
1828, June 19./Calif., 18.35 4-5 Sol bia, 18.38 Was) 18.46 Cornell, 19.01 Navy, 19.10 


1929, June 24.|Col’bia, 22.58 Wash., 23.08 4-5/Pen’ via, 23.41 2-5|Navy, 23.58 4-5|Wise’n, 24.09 
1930, June 26.|Cornell, 21.42 S’acuse, 21.54 4-5|M.1.T., 21.19 Calif., 22.24 4-5'Col’bia. 22.33 
1931, June 16.|Navy, aaee 1-5 eee ie Wash., 19.00 3-5 \Calif.,, 19. 5 4-5|S’ aoa 19. aa 


i ‘ 8.5 19. 09 
| 1936, June 22.|Wash.; 19.09 3-5'Calif ...19.13 2-5|Navy.. 19.16 4-5 Cor'bia. 19, 37 1-5 eee 19. 343 
1937) June 22.|Wash., 18:33 3-5|Navy, 18.47 1-5|Cornell, 18.56 2-5|Syrac. .18.57 1-5|Calif., 19.03 
1938, June 27.|Navy, 18.19 Calif. ™8.20 1-5|Wash., 18.25 2-5)Col’bia. 18.27 Wisc. is. 34 
1939, June 17.|Calif., 18.12 3-5|/Wash., 18.14 Navy, 18.22 4-5|Cornell 18,31 3-5 Syrac., 18.34.2-5 
1940; June 18. /Wash., 22.42 Cornell 22.45 3-5|S'’acuse, 22.57 Navy, 23.02 alif. _ 23.17 
1941, June 25.|Wash., 18:53 3 (|Calif., 19.023 |Cornell, 19.146 S'acuse, 19.18 9 Brea 19.23 4 


1942-1943-1944—Not rowed—war, 
In 1936, Pinoed rable G2. 37) was Sixth; Syracuse (19. ries on seventh. 

In 1937, Columbia (19.20 2-5) was sixth: bbe (19.24 3-5) seventh. 

‘In 1938, Cornell (18:38 ri 3) was sixth; Syracuse (18:40 1- 5 seventh. 

In 1939, Wisconsin. ey :40 2-5) was sixth; Columbia (18.50) seventh. 

In 1940, Columbia (24.02) was sixth; Wisconsin (24.06) seventh; Princeton (24. 09) eighth. 

In 1941, Wisconsin ‘lee 29.4) was sixth; Rutgers (19:29.8) seventh; M. 1. T. (19:32.8) eighth; 
Columbia (19:35.5) ninth 


FRESHMEN EIGHTS: course two miles 


JUNIOR EIGHTS: course four miles 
SS 


i Year Winner Second Winner Second 
). * 1923, June 28..... Cornell... 9.27 4-5|Wash’ tp 9.28 Syracuse... 9.50 Cornell. . 9.53. 
& 1924" June 17-.... Pennsylv’ a 10.22 3-5)Cornell.... 2... .... Pennsyl’a. 10.36 2-5|Wash'ton.. 10.43 
1925, June 22.....|Syracuse.. 9.59 Penn’ via. . - 10.04 Wash..... 10:26 Cornell... .. 10.31 
1926, June 28..... Columbia. 11,28 3-5}Calif...... 11.48 2-5|Wash,.... 15.40 1-5|Penn’ vis... 15,46 1-5 
, 1927, June 29,.:... Navy...... 9.45 Svacuse.... 9.50 1-5 aes ees 15.12 4-5/Col’bia.... 15.23 4-5 ~ 
1928, June 19.....|Navy...... 9.42 Cornell.... 9.49 INavy..e 14.18 1-5/Cornell. ».. 14.18 3-5 
1929, June 24..... Syracuse.. 10.23 3-5/Calif...... 10.33 3-5|Cornell... 15.21 1-5|Colbia.... 15.24 ‘ 
1930, June 26.....|/Syracuse.. 11.18 1-5)Cornell.... 11.25 4-5/Cornell... 16.39 Wash’ton.; 17,01 : 
" 1931, June 16.....|/Wash..... 9.49 4-5/Cornell. 9,53 4-5)Syracuse.. 14.29 3-5|California. . 14.33 3-5 
| 1932, June 20..... Syracuse. . 10.59 Navy 11.05 4-5|Syracuse. . 15.41 California. . 15.45 1-5 
1934, June 16..... Wash..... 10 S’acuse. 11.08 1-5|Syracuse. . 15.40 3-5|Navy. . 15.41 4-5 
‘une 18..... Wash..... Q.29 Calif... 2.4 10.41 2-5|Wash..... 14.58 4-5|Navy..... .04 4-5 
4 1936, June 22..... een Sect 10.19 3-5/Calif...... 10.23 2-5|Wash 14.42 1-5|Navy..... 14.53 3-5 
| 1937, June 23..,.|Wash..... 9.15 2-5/Calif...... 9.20 2-5)Wash..... 13. Navy. .... 18.55 3-5 
> * 1938, June 27..... Galiforaia. 9.30 2-5|/Wash..... 9.31 2-5|Wash..... 13.49 1-5|California, . 13.50 2-5 
| 7840; Tune 14°22: :[Gormeti!* 2 10:88 1-5|Princ toi.’ 11°03 $-5|Wash-.-> 18-07 TSlNavy cons tags 
...(Corne = neeton. . ash... .J -5|Navy..... 
1941, June 25..... Cornell... 9.577 |Wiscon.. 14, rash 


oe haere ie anya ee third, P > 
e reshman race Syracuse was thir rinceton fourth, M. I, T. fifth, sixth. 
In the 1941 Junior Eights race Cornell was third, Columbia fourth. hie 
*Course record. Freshman record, Cornell, 1909, 9.1135. 


(Recapitulation: Victories, Cambridge 48, Oxford 42, dead heat 1. Best time since! 
races in 1841 is 18.03, made in 1934. For races back to 1841 see 1936 Almanac, page 81 o peuguration o: a 


‘ ¥r. Date pa inier Time Yr. Date Winner Time || Yr.| Date ; ~~ Wnner ime 
‘ 1914 Mar, 28 Cambridge 120.2: 23 1927/4 ‘April 2 2|Cambridge 2/20. 14 1935{April 6/C 
: 1915-19 No hag 3| Cambridge) 20.25 1936 ‘Agel 4 Gambridacls i 100 
; 1920| Mar. 27 Safonridee: ey tee iM Mar. 23} Cambridge] 19.24 1937| Mar. 24/Oxford. ... 228 39 
_». 1921/Mar, 30|Cambridge/19.44 1930 April 12} Cambridge/19.09 1938] April 2|Oxford.....|20.30 


1922) April i Samariage 19.27 }/1931) Mar, 21\Cambridge/19.26 |}1939|April 1/C ‘ 
Mar. 2 Oxford..... 20.54 11932 _ 19|Cambridge| 19.11 1940 Mar. 2 Cambridge Z ey , 

1924 Apri, 5 Cambridge} 18.41 bball ril 1}Cambridge}20.57 —||1943/Feb. 13/Oxford . 49) 

1928 ar: 28|Cambridge|21.50 —||1934| Mar. 17/Cambridgo/18.03  ||1944 Feb. 26 Oxfords ges 1308 


1926!Mar. 27)Cambridge! 19.29 


*Distance 115 miles on account of war and not counted in the recor ae anne 
. of war. {Dis aes 114 miles on account war, not counted in yecords. a ge No 3 races: beavuarry tec 


-  Oxford- Cambridge Boat Race—4144 Miles ere 


ieee sale Nine saad 


i 


Sporting Events—Intercollegiate Rowing 


Yale-Harvard Rowing 


- The Yale-Harvard rowing contests were begun in| won 28 races and Harvard 18. Th 
. i er ‘ime f 
4852 by six-oar crews without coxwains on a three- the New London. course is 19m, 51 sees: made by 
Yale in 1934. The records of the crews since 1923 


mile course on Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H., Har- 
yard winning. The two colleges rowed their first | are given herewith; previous records for the var- 
% tta with eight-oared boats with coxswains on sity. freshmen and junior varsity crews will : 
ané 30, 1876 over a four-mile course on the ee i agha oo Almanac for 1936 on page 81". 
Gonnestigut River at Springhelt, Massy, “alo win: | gate tn isi on ane ee rasvatd. Winnin 
ay a ie ante Ke i was’ changed to) The course has been two miles except that in 1915 
Magee ver at New London, Conn., in 1878. | the freshmen rowed one and a half miles, and in 
“ae lg was omitted in 1917, but in 1918, a| 1932 both races were at that distance also. ‘The 
Yperey ae eng = eee Soh geet gral yes ber oe was a dead heat. From 1899 to 1923 
> + , , time, | inclus i : fea a 
10 m. 58 sec. From 1876 to 1923 inclusive Yale yard 13. the tecord was: Ra te 


VARSITY EIGHTS (Four Miles) 


Time 
Date Date as eae 
Winner Loser Winner Loser 
~~ June. 22, 1923... «| 22 10 22 35 June 22. 1934... 19 51 4 1 3- 
~ June 20, 1924... *} 2158 2-5 | 2211 2-5 |jJune 21, 1935... 20 19 : 3 v1 . 
June 19, 1925... . .| 20 26 20 32 2-5 |jJune 19, 1936... 20 19 20 
June 25. 1926 . . * ‘| 20 14 2-5 | 20 21 3-5 ||June 25, 1937... 20 02 20 06 2-5 
: 2 .| 22 35 1-5 | 22 39 June 24, 1938... 20 20 20 
20 21 3-5 | 2056 June 23, 1939... 20 48 2-5 | 20 53 
21 20 21 39 June 21, 1940... 38 2 09 
. 20 9 2-5 20 30 3-5 |)June 14, 1941... 40 20 53 2-5 
22 21 22 30 May 23, 1942... 10 26 40 
21 29 21 42 1943-1944— Not held— War. \ 
22 46 3-5 | 22 52 3-5 
FRESHMEN EIGHTS (Two Miles) 
Time ) Time 
Date Won By 
Winner Loser Winner Loser 
[at inserted (ae es | ST Pa 
10 27 2-5 | 10 46 June 22, 1934. - 951 
10 33 10 46 3-5 ||June 21, 1935. - 9,46. 2-5 
951 2-5 | 10 01 June 19, 1936. . 11 05 
11 00 1 12 3-5 ||June 25, 1937. . 12 23 
918 9 22 2-5 ||June 24, 1938 10 14 2-5 
10 33 11 43 June 23, 1939-. 10 30 4-5 t 
107 11 09 3-5 }iJune 21, 1940.. Harvard.. 1 53 12. 39-3 
1102 4-5 | 11173-5 |\June 14, 1941 ..|Harvard. . 9 512-5 | 10 01 4-5 
25 10 35 3-5 |;May 23, 1942.. Harvard**| 10 16 3-5 | 10 29 2-5 
8 16 1-5 | 8304-5 1943-1944 Not held—War. 
12 06 2-5 | -12 26 2-5 


+ JUNIOR VARSITY EIGHTS (Two Miles) eae : 
a ; ‘Lime Time f 
¥ 4 — ae 


Winner Loser Winner Loser 
——— eee ee ey 
10 10 10 28 2-5 ||June 22, 1934. . Yale...... 9 40 1-5 9483-5 . | 
10 41 1045. ||June 21, 1935.. Yale......| 9 56 956255 
9 50 10 02 June 19, 6...) Yale..... i) 10.52 2-5 | 11082-5 2 & 
10 36 3-5 | 10 43 3-5 ||June 25, 1937..| Yale.-.... 11 56 1-5 | 115925. 
9 244-5 | 9 29 June 24, 1938. .|Harvard.. 10 27 4-5 | 10 30 2-5 
10 47 11 Ol June 23, 1939..|Harvard.. 9 35 9. BO ie 
i Harvard. .| 11 33 3-5 11 41 1-5 


11 00 40... 
110 3-5 une 14, 1941... Harvard..| 10 06 4-5 
¥ yh 2 ets a gaier i 319 d**| 10 30 4-5 | 10 39 2-5" 
~~ June **lwarvard..| #800 3-5 | 8.05 1-5 1943-19 Not held— War. nari) 
June ""‘}Harvard..! 11 49 1-5 } 11 49 4-5 be 
ape AS On half miles. Past history, co Ting a period of 59 years, shows, it is said, that, over the 
ees on still water on a perfe tly tain day the speed of an eight-oared crew is limited 

feet per second. : F 
all races at 2 miles. Rowed at Derby, Conn. 


-time Regatta; 
THE CHILDS CUP 


Winner Place Winner Yrs Place y Winner - 
a eS a ee gael | ares, ———_—_———— — ee 
. 1931.|Carnegie Lake.. Columbia ||1938 . |Carnegie Lake..|Penn. . ee 
Jem...-.--- Scent. 1932 .|Harlem .|Penn. 1939 .|Harlem......-- Princeton 
1926 .|/Penn. 1933.|Schuylkill. ‘|Princeton || 1940. Schuylkill. .....|Columbia 
2 Bee Princeton ||1934. Carnegie Lake. .|Princeton 1941 .|Carnegie Lake. . Princeton 
Carn ‘|Golumbia |/1935. Carnegie Lake ..;Penn. 1942.|Harlem.... Penn. — Ey 
Cc é.,|Columbia 1936.|Harlem.......- Penn. 1943. |Annapolis Princeton 
1930 .'Schuy!kill.-.--- Columbia || 1937. Schuylkill... ...|Princeton 1944-—Not held— War ‘ 
airs “ Nee: 
- Dual and Triangular Regattas in 1944. oem 
baw \ 2 ee 
; Date Place Distance - First 2nd 3rd Winner’s Time — 
Saree a ee Yl a 
, —- *Cornell —— —- 
May |§ pad Sole 134m Navy Mass. Tech. | Cornell 10.34 
May 3 Annapoly y.| 1%m. | Navy Mass. Tech. | Cornell 10.43 


Jayvees foundered. 


when Columbia and. Navy 


. *Race called off 
A _ #Columbia fourth. 


AMATEUR ROWING 


a Lay lage pee - Begatt: jation of Amateur Garemen:) 
My Championship a,| The National Association © ae 
leery ene 4: Results, winners only: | of America regatta for 1944 was cancelled. re 
"g-Oared Shells—Grastt Point, Mich. Oey Canadian Royal Henley Regatta— Port Delnousie, 
d-oared Shells—Benn¢tt et Biiass. ix %g, | Ont., July 27-29, woe by Argonaut B. C., with 
ow hrewste (Mich.) H. 5. | points. Hamilton Leanders second with poinig — 
ts 4-ared Scholastic wyeres--John B. Kelly, ‘Jr. | and Buffalo West Side third with 25 points, 
. Inter . 


Distance 
’ Feet or 
Class y, Champion and Home Club Place of Event — Time | Meters | Pts.— 
Class A jumping...... “Ola, Royal Norwegian Air Force .|Duluth, Minn. . .| 191-180 | 230.2 
| Class B jumping...... Max Rentsch, Minneapolis, Minn,..|Duluth, Minn., .| 189-173 | 218.0 | 
Class © jumping.....- Jack Pauly, Minneapolis, Minn..... Duluth, Minn 148-165 | 208.3 
Senior jumping,...... Ingvar Arneson, New London, Wis..|Duluth, Minn.. 158-151 | 202.6 ~ 
Cross country.......- Howard Chivers, Gould Academy...|Brattleboro, Vt q 
Gompine d's.’ scsi ti. Howard Chivers, Gould Academy’, ..|Brattleboro, Vt é 
Hour'events..2:. 2. 2. Merrill Barber, Norwich University .|Guilford, N. H.... 
Men's downbill-(@pen) |Martin Fopp, Timberline.........- rereey. Cal., to- 
al 2 runs 
Men's downhill (amat.)|Barney McLean, Denver, Colo..... Berg t4 Cal., to- 
al 2 run 
Men’s slalom (open). .|Sig 2ngl, Sun Valiey, Idaho........ ero Cal, to-| 1:42.41" Seco ceo SL 
tal 2 runs a 
Men’s slalom (amat.).|Barney McLean, Denver, Colo..... bg Cal, to-}.1:42:4" |0xe. Cee toe ave 
tal 2 runs i 
Men’s combined slalom|Alf Engon, Sun Valley, Idaho...... Yosemite,/Cali, ./ 2. 0}ss 2's 4 en en eee 557 
. nd downhill (open) » 
Mepr's combined slalom|Barney McLean, Denver, Colo..... Yosemite, Cal,....]..... ‘Teil dint aetna 575 - 
and downhill (amat.) ) 
Class B cross country .|John Chivers, Dartmouth Outing|Brattleboro, Vt...}.......|..-...--- 240 j 
» u F: fe 
Class B combined. oa): ao ee Dartmouth Outing|Brattleboro, Vt....|.... uote as epee 429.9 
- lu ; 
Women’s slalom (open|Gretchen Frazer, Sun Valley, Idaho.| Yosemite, Cal., to-| 1:63.1 |..-.....-}.<«+--. . 1 
and amateur)...... tal 2 runs CAs 
j ens downhill Clarita Heath, Sun Valley, Idaho...| Yosemite, Cal..... "B:3hT_|c beeen omen 4 
open : ‘ 
Weress downhill Shirley McDonald, Sun Valley, Ida.| Yosemite, Cal..... 3209.4, Jy <2 - pees om 
: amateur : 
Women’s combinedsla-jShirley McDonald, Sun Valley, Ida.| Yosemite, Cal,....|....-..|... PG Cy 1 317 


“¥r. 2 Place Winner 2nd . 3rd 5th 6th 
1934|Schuylkill River, Phila., Pa. [Rutgers |Univ. of |Univ.of (IM i 
Sa ae Penn Loe anhattan/Marietta [Rollins 5 
~1935|Ohio River, Marietta utgers Pe of |Marietta [Wisconsin |Marietta {Rolling ** 
enn a 


“1937|No race 


3 Bank, N. J. Univ, 

_ 3940 |Connectictiitiver, Springfield, |Rutgers *|Marietta _|Springteld, [Boston Rollins” lam. Inter. 

1941/Ohio River, Marietta, Ohio . [Rutgers [Marietta Boston Rollins Am. Inter. Soracka ts 
Uni College College : 


- 1943-1944—No tournaments held because of war. 


‘awarded to Jack Dempsey, former heavyweight | evacuated when his Marine unit was ordered to 


‘The 1940 award went to Henry Armstrong, former | scorekeepers counted ‘seven dead Japanese with 


-went to Corp. Barney Ross, a member of 
United States Marines, a former boxing be tae deny, beter gare eget ct pean his. | 


792 Sporting Events—Skiing Records; Dad Vail Regattas; Neil Memorial ig: 
Ski Champions and Records 


Source: Harold A, Grinden, Historian National Ski Association; the listings are those of 1942 since 
the National, Central and Eastern divisions canceled their major championships for the duration. ie 


NATIONAL SKI ASSOCIATION 


lom and downhill 
*Denotes only open class competitor. 


’ JUMPING RECORDS 
(Marks set at annual tournament of the Kiwanis Ski Club, Iron Mountain, Mich., March 1, 1942) 


Class® Name and Home Club ‘ Dees ; re 
(OE EE CCE Es as ee Torger Tokle, Norway Ski Club............|. 28 Z 
(ol TEE) s SOROS anne iene Mach Sant ose is: Walter Nelson, Beloit, Wis................. 360 
TESA Sys CORI COLE) PR Ralph Bietila, Ishpeming, Mich........:... 261 
Senior class (skiers 32 years and over)......... Leonard Bietila, Ishpeming, Mich. ......... 238 


PAUL BIETILA TROPHY AWARDED TO AMERICAN SKIER SC oa 
| A ED TO AMER} B SCORING HIGHEST > ay 
Arthur Devlin, Sno Birds, Lake Placid, New York..,......-./........ Jumps 189-183 228.15 pts; 


AMERICAN SKI TEOPHY AWARDED TO “BIETILA”’ FAMILY, MIN 
First time a family has won trophy. Peta % pet 


Dad Vail Rowing Assn. Regattas—University 8-Oared Shells 4 


(Distance 1 5/16 Miles) 


1936 |Schuylkill River, Phila., Pa. |Marietta |Rutgers Manhattan |Rollins 


1938/Harlem River, N. Y. City Rutgers Manhattan! i ; 
1939 |North Shrewsbury River, Red|Rutgers Boston Marietta |Dartmouth|Am. Inter. Manhattan 
R.C ; 


1942/|Charies River, Boston, Mass. |Rutgers Boston , |Am. Inter. Dartmouth : 
: niv, ‘I College | R.C. ; 


Rollins finished seventh and was disqualified in 1939, 7% ty > ) 
Richmond University R. ©. finished seventh, Manhattan eighth, and Dartmouth R. C. ninth in 1940. | 


Edward J. Neil Memorial Trophy |. 4 


The Edward J. Neil Memorial Trophy was | fering from shock and fever, he refused to be 


ot 


champion of the world, for 1938, by the New York | the rear after being isola 

Boxing Writers’ Association (Jan. 18, 1939).|erbrush although it wes abanee cerein despl ead 
Dempsey is the first recipient of the trophy given | t¢ Temain exposed to the hidden machine gun fire. a 
annually to the one who has done the most for | nding by his wounded pals, Ross fired more 
boxing in the preceding year. The 1939 award was | pack of hand grenades i i of 
voted to Billy Conn, light-heavyweight champion) | ward, prayed. ‘Help a 


world featherweight, lightweight and welterweight iS ps ; 
shenpibn. The nee award went to Joe Louis sa ye bine Hoan ne z 1 
wor ayyweight champion. The 1942 award | the field to corporal and recommende: Torn abe 


pion. In the fighting on Guadalcanal in the Solo- ; x Rea pes 

ae ae ec gh caer gees Heer eta of award was zveli ts the 4 os boreal ye a 
- 19, ishe - i ti ‘ F 

Self while protecting three wounded corakos: Sut. fir i time "ie Saeed ae. gee Bivoasey aa x wich 


ad \ aRe Sporting Events—Olympic Games 793 as, 
Olympic Games Records—1912-1936 oi. 


TEACK AND FIELD—MEN 
Holder 


Record Natica Where Made — 


meter run... .... (10.38 2. eereeeerseeeees Eddie Tolan...... United States. . .)Los Angeles. .1932 
200 meter na eae, pee 20.7 Jesse Owens....... United States. ..|Berlin. ...... 1936 
eter run....... 46.2 William Carr...... United States. . .|Los Angeles. .1932 
800-meter run....... m. ‘Thomas Hampson. |Great Britain.. 1932 

I meter run......|3m.47.85......... Mes 0x Jack E. Lovelock. . |New Zealand. 

meter run...... eh Sy ee ./Gunnar Hockert.. . Les 
6,090-meter run. Janusz Kusocinski . 
ATAGHON...... 6%. .29m.1 KiteiSon... ssc... 


G. H, Goulding.... 
arold Whitlock... 


40,000-meter waik. | | 
50,000-meter walk. . . 
pe hurdles. . . 


..|Jesse Owebs....... ove 
.)..|Naoto Tajima..... SADA, <3: sacetele 


-)/Karl Hein. .......|/Germany....... 
\.) |P. J. McDonald. . . |Uni ae 
Ct Re RS eee BE. R. Lehtonen....|Finland........ 


eeee ae sates tae Glenn Morris..... 


1,900-Meter, relay—United States (Ivan Fuqua, Edgar Ablowich, Karl Warner, Willia 

_ Angeles, : SO, isk Tas \ , hen 

re meter team race—Finland (Paavo Nurmi, Willie Ritola, E. Katz), Paris, 1924....... .8 m. 32s. 
"’ *Robert Tisdall (Ireland) won the 400-meter hurdles in 51.8 s., but his time was not allowed as a record 
use he knocked down a hurdle. Hardin finished second in 52 s. World record for new system of scoring. 


TRACK AND FIELD—WOMEN ‘ 
Helen Stephens. .. .,United States. . .|Berlin....... 1936. + ag 
L. Rad ‘ 


164-5 s. “ ke.........|Germany.....,.|Amsterdam...1928 
"4 2 r 'Trebisonda Valla. .|Italy..........- Berlin, ...... 1936 
5 . 11.67 m. (5 ft. 5 1-4 =e ..|/Jean Shiley....... United States. . .|Los Angeles. .1932 
pCa... . |47.63 m. (156 ft. 33-1 in) Gisela Mauermayer|Germany....... Berlin. ...,..1936 % 
welin. ... *|45.18 m. (148 ft. 2 3-4 in.)|Hilde Fleischer. ...|Germany.....- (BCCI Salas 1936 , 
-400-meter relay—United States (Mary Carew, Evelyn Furtsch, Annette Rogers, Wilhelmina Von Breme) an 
eens Angeles, 1932....---.---------eeeeeee creer a ee eee ye 8 eR Po 47s. | 
me 
a SWIMMING—MEN y 
i freestyle. .]57.5s. (Heat).......----- | Masanora Yusa....|Japan._...----- Berlin..,.. , 193) ia 
et aneter fres Berle. .|4 a ieee. il =. .|JJack Medica. ....- United States. ..|Berlin....... 1936 , 
 1.500-meter free style.|19 m. 12.48. . :/Kusuo Kitamura. .|Japan........-- eles. .193 
‘90-meter back stroke|1 m. 5.9 s.. .|Adolph Kiefer... .. United States Berlin . 1936 , 
-90-m. breast stroke. .|2 m. 42.5... _|Detsuo Hamuro...|Japan.......+.. Berlin. ...++- 1936 it 
*490-m. breast stroke. .|@ m. 29 3-5 s..... ~.)W, Bathe. ........ Germany......- Stockholm, . 4912 Es 
80 meter relay—8 m. 51.5 s—Japan (Yusa, Sugiura, Taguchi, Atal) Berlin. >... j.d0-50c05enene ers 1930 
= 2 es SWIMMING—WOMEN 2 
{08-m A 5.98. ~)Rita Mastenbroek . |Netherlands..... Berlin. .... - 1936 i 
Bt 0 peers “ ee ee *|Ethelda Bleibtrey..|United States... Antwerp... . -1920 i 
|! 400-meter free style. .|5 m. 26.45. te “\Rita Mastenbroek . |Netherlands.....)Berlin......- 1936 f 
10 \-meter back stroke|1 m. 16.6s. at) .|Dina Senff........ Netherlands. . ..|Berlin........1936 
~200-m. breast stroke. .]3 m. 1.9 s. (Heat)........- 'Hideko Mayehata. |Japan.....- Wettae Berlin. nese 1936 ‘ 
/-400-meter relay—4 m. 36 s.—Netherlands (Selbach, Wagner, DenOuden, Mastenbroek) Berlin... .1936 
Fj —_————— my 
a Olympic Champions—1896 to 1936 i 
= TRACK AND FIKLD ; A 
ae 7 . 
Ge: ' 60 Meters Run . 1906 Paul Pilgrim, United States..........53 1-5s 
a ?s| 1908 W.Halswelle, Great Britain, walkover 50s 
"i900 A. E. Kraenzlein, United States.--------- 1908 C.D Reidpath, United States......... 48.25 
73904 Archie Habn, United States -.--------- -- 18 | 1920 B. G. D. Rudd, South Africa ‘149 3-58 
oer ed 100 Meters Run 1924 E. H.«Liddell, Great Britain... ... 47.68 
. Burke, United States.....-.---, _.12s | 1928 R. J. Barbuti, United States......... 
rvis, United States......---- 10 4-5s | 1932 William Carr, United States.......... 46.28 
¥ , United States.....----- ii Se 1936 Archie Williams, United States....:.. 46.58 
; ahn States.....----- -5s 2 ; ae 
‘RE. walker, ‘South Sang Aidala io a8s 1896 E. H. Fi oi creat pritain on. 11s) 4 fd 
: oe ~ 1S . rm ack, eae re o. 4 
BG: Cais, United States. --- ‘40 4-5s | 1900 A. E. Tysoe, Great Britain ....-.. om. 1 2-55 0) See 


. M. paddock. U-Great Britain 10.6s | 1904 J. D. Lightbody, United States..... Im. 56s 


T: 5 Ee. . . 4 : 

9 S oe “40 4-5s | 1906 Paul Pilgrim, United States ... 2m. 1 1-5s 
32 Radic Willams ited, “States. ee 1908 ‘i an Sheppard, United States : Aan ia 
= Jesse ; i = ..*10. . E. Meredith, Unite waite . 51. 

a 0 Geena : 1 A. G. Hill, Great Britain .....1m, 53 2-5s 
gh memged ited tates... 22 1-5 ae a Lowe, On Oren es “ima 61 4288 
) J. W. B. Tewksbury, United S si -5s | 1928 D. A. Lowe, Grea ae a: = 
Arc ahn, WARES, 05s one 21 3-5s | 1932 Thomas Hampson, Great, Britain. tm. 49.85 
R. err, So eaed reer ii. .1 182 2-6s | 1936 John W United States......1m. 52.98 
S H.C. Craig, United States, ..--.---- + 214s 1,500 Meters Bun sa 
Allan Woodring, United States.------- eiés | 1896 E. H. Flack, Great Britain. .... 4m. 33. 1-55 
Perey Williams, Caneda | 0-7. -: a1 45s | 1900 C: Bennett, Creat Teo States. dim 5 268 
aon miecvadaetiia$2- oi Sasen penne oa Be 
2 Eddie Tolan, United States-----r221! 21.25 | 1906 J, D., Lightbody, Unite? States... 4m. 18 
§ Jesse Owens, Uni “ha a a ee 1908 M. W. Sheppard, United States... 


A, N. 8. Jackson, Great Britain... - 
1920 A. G. Hill, Great Britain...--.--- 4m. 
1924 Eaare pty Finland:...----+-, 3 
1928 H. E. Larva 

Luigi Beceall, Italy ..-.-4e-+..+- 
1936 J a Lovelock, New Zealand... ...- 


ane 


1932 Thos. W. 


794 
3,000 Meters Steeplechase 


1920.P. Hodge, Great. Britain. . /,10m, 2 2-5s 
1924 wai Ritola, Finland. .........- 9m. 33.6s 
1928 T. A. Loukola, Finland........... 9m. 21 4-5s 


1932 Volnari Iso- Hollo, Finland ...; 
(About 3450 mtrs. extra lap by error) 


1936 Volnari Iso-Hollo, Finland.......- 3.85 

3,200 Meters Sedeploepaee \ 

1908 A. Russel, Great Britain... 10m, 47 4-58 

4,000 Meters Ph idan a 
1900 C. Rimmer, Great Britain. -12m. 58 2-5s 
Ciarecdhey 
1912 H. Kolehmainen, Finland...... 45m, 11.6s 
10,000 Meters Cross-Country ; 

1920 Paavo Nurmi, Finland.,............27m. 15s 

' 1924 Paavo Nurmi, Finland 32m. 54.8s 
1,500 Meters Walk 

1906 George V. Bonhag, United States 7m. 12 3-5s 
3,000 Meters Walk 

1920 Ugo Frigerio, Italy 13m. 14 1-5s 
3,500 Meters Walk 

1908 G. E. Larner, Great Britain. . 14m. 55s 
10,000 Meters Walk 

1912'G, H. Goulding, Canada i 46m. 28.4s 

1920 Ugo Frigerio, italy.......+.. 48m. 6 1-5s 

1924 Ugo Frigerio, Italy. ....:...- 47m, 49s 


: 10-Mile Walk 
1908 G, E. Larner, Great Britain... 


50,000 Meters Walk 
Green, Great Britain ..4h. 50m. 10s 
1936 Harold Whitlock, Great Britain 4h. 30m. 41.4s 


\ 5,000 Meters Run 
1912 H. Kclehmainen, Finland.... 
1920 J. Guillemot, France .........- 
1924 Paavo Nurmi, ! Finland. 
1928 Willie Ritola, Finland. 


1h, 15m. 57 2-5s 


14m. 36.6s 


1932 Lauri Lehtinen, Finland. 2... . ash: 14m. 30s |' 
1936 | Gunnar Hockert, Finland. . ..14m,. 22.2s 
5-Mile~ Run ; 
1906 H. Hawtrey, Great Britain.. 26m. 26 1-5s 
1908 E. R. Voigt, Great Britain. 25m. 11 1-5s 
10,000 Meters Run 

1912 H. Kolehmainen, Finland..... 31m. 20.8s 
1920 Paavo Nurmi, Finland..-. .. 31m. 45 4-5s 
1924 Willie Ritola, Finland. ....30m, 23.2s 
1928 Paavo Nurmi, Finland . .....30m. 18 4-5s 
1932 Janusz Kusocinski, Poland. Kersh 30m. ‘11.4s 
1936 Imari Salminen, Finland. . .... 30m. 15s 
ia Marathon 

» 1896 S. Loues, Greece.........-.-++-- 2h. 55m. 7 
, 1900 Teato, BY BICONS fan fv nee tea os 2h. 

- 4904 T. JL "Hicks, United States.... 3h. 28m. 538 
1906 W. J. Sherring, Canada _ .. 2h. 51m. 23 3-5s 
41908 John J. Hayes, United States 2h. 55m. 18s 


1912 K. K. McArthur, South ee oak seh 36m, 54.85 
1920 H. Kolehmainen, Finland 32m. 35 4-5s 


' 1924 A.\O. Stenroos, Finland ain 41m. 22.6s 
1928 El Ouafi, France... 2h. 32m. 57s 
1982 Juan Zabala, Argentina 2h. 31m. 36s 


1936 Kitei Son, Japan. . . 2h, 29m. 19.2s 


110 Meters Hurdles 


= 4896 Curtis, United States, ..0.. ...:. 171 3-5s 
1900 A. ce} *Kraenzlein, United States .....15 2-5s 
1904 F. Schule, United States............. 16s 
1906 R. 4 Leavitt, United States. ..... 16 1-5s 
La wonrest Smithson, United Stanee AY res 1! 
1912 F. W. Kelly, United States. Bey 15.1s 
7920 BE. J. Thomson, Canada .............14 4-5s 
' 1924 D. C. Kinsey, United States )...-......... 15s 
1928 S. J. M. Atkinson, South agree 14 4-5s 
1932 George Saling, United States. 14.6s 
1986 Forrest Towns, United States............ 14.1s 
f 200 Meter Hurdles 
1900 A, C. Kraenzlein, United aoe +. og 25 2-5s 
3904 H. L. Hillman, United States. .. 24 3-5s 
x 400 Meters Hurdles 
1900 J. W. B. Tewksbury, United States. . 
1904 H. L, Hillman, United States. mn 
1908 CG. J. Bacon, United States. 
1920 FP. us Loomis, United States. 
1924 F. Taylor, United States. . 


1928 Tord, ‘Burghley, Great Britain 
1932 Robert Tisdall, Treland ... Pe abet 
1936 Glenn Hardin, United Gtntes. st. cit eet 
*Not the record; one hurdle down. 


“iad 2,500 Meter Steeplechase 


1900 G, W. Orton, United States. . Tm. 
A504! J. "Dp. Lightbody, United States. . “Im, 39 ‘S 3 
; Standing High Jump a 
1900 R. C. Ewry, United States......... 6ft. 5in 
1904 R. CG. Ewry, United-States.........:.4ft. 1lin 
aon Ee C. Ewry, United States. . . bt. 1 nea 
7 Cc. Ewry, Dae States iss. ot 6ft. 
: ie Biatt Adams, U. & 


Resets! cae Malet bo it, 4 i-ain 
y : 


GS porind Bvents—Olympie Games — Raa? 


1896 


1932 
1936 


g R. W. King, United. States ... 


t United 


' Runni High Jum 
BE. H. Clark, United States 
I. gk. Baxter, United States 
S.°S, Jones, United States....:....: 5ft. 
Go one ‘Leahy, Ireland 
H. Porter, United States.. 
A. W. Richards, United States. 


Duncan McNaughton, Canada. 6ft. 5 5-Bir n | 
Cornelius Johnson, United States 6ft. ‘j 15-16ir in : 


Standing Broad Jamey 


| 
R. C. Ewry, United States. .10ft. 6 2-5in 
R. C. Ewry, United States...... eal oe 7T-8in | 
R. C. Ewry, United States..-....; -10in 
R. C. Ewry, United States. . ‘oft, at “1e4in 
C. Tsicilitiras, Greece. . 3-dinn | 

Running Broad Fuss % 

E. H. Clark, United States. .20ft. 9 3-4in 
A. ©. Kraenzlein, United States 223i 6 ie a 
Myer Prinstein, United States... 24fb. 


Myer Prinstein, United States. . 
Frank Irons, United States .... 24ft. 
ALL. Gutterson, United States. .24ft. 11 1-4in 
Wm. Petterssen, Sweden. .- 23ft. 5 1-2in) 
DeHart: Hubbard, United ' States 24ft. 5 1-8 
E. B. Hamm, United States ... 25ft. 4 3-8in 
Edward Gordon, United States. . 3-4ix 
- 26ft. 5 5-16 


Jesse Owens, United States. 


400 Meters Relay 
Great Britain 
United 
United 
United 
United 


States 
States 


‘ 1,600 Meters Relay | 
United States 5S 
United Statesi.. oar ae 2). 2). 3M: 16568m | 
Great Britain : é 5 
United States -ii.- Lai oe seer 


. 165 — 
United States. sees Ss Renee Ss + 
United States. 2.5.2.5. 2585 Ry dea 3m. 8.25. _ 
Great Britain....... aes seeps alias are 3m. 95. 
Pole V2ult Ty a | 
W. W. Hoyt, United States. -10ft. 9 3-41 D 


I. K. Baxter, United States. ‘.10ft. 9 9-10in 
Cc. E. Dvorak, P aahieg States.......) 11ft. Gin | 
Gouder,. ‘Franée. . fp. Joie Se eet tahg . 6in | 
\B, C. ’ liber. United States 12 j 

E. T. Cook Jr., United States ft. 
H. J. Babcock, United States... . 12ft. ht 1-2 21, 
F. %. Foss, United States. 13ft. 5in 


’ Glenn Graham, United States J 
Sabin W,. Carr, sees 

William Miller, United States. 
Earl Meadows, United. States . 


16-Lb. Hammer Throw 


, 
jL. S. Barnes, United States | 12ft. 111-93 n | 
; 
i 


13ft. 9 1-2in 
-14ft. 1 7-8in 
“-14ft. 3 1-4in | 


J. J, Flannagan; United States ...167ft. 4in) | 
J. J. Flannagan, United States .. 168 Ae ing)! 
J. J. Flannagan, United States 170ft. 4 1-4in}~ 
M. J. McGrath, United States 179ft. 7 1-3in) 7 
P. J. Ryan, United States. ear 5 5-8i1 n | 
F. D. Tootell, United States 174ft. 10 1-8in 
Drs (Ps 0? Callaghan, Ireland Toate! 7 3-8in 
Dr. P. O'Callaghan, vee 176ft. 11 1-8in 
Kar] Hein. Germany.....- _185ft. Bie 


56-Lb. Weight 


Discus Throw an 
R. S. Garrett, United States : [s5ft.,7 
Bauer, Hungary Bit. 3 ouion nn 


y, Sheridan, United States Date 10 1-2ip 
a i Sheridan, United States: - W6ft, 1-3in © 
M. J. Sheridan, United States. ».134£t. 2in- 
A. R. Taipale, Finland: . laste n 
Right and lett hand—A. 5 

Finland 029.42 «See 

E. Niklander, ‘aniend af oe 
C. L. Houser, United ei 151ft. 5 1-8in 
Dr. G. L. Houser, United States. 155ft. 3in 
John Anderson, United States.. 162ft. 4 7-8 


Ken Carpenter, United States 165ft. 7 3-8in | 


Standing Hop, Step and Jump - ear’ Z 
R. C. Ewry, United States... .. Ber eb ce 
R. C. Ewry, United States..... 1 34ft. 7.1 ® 


- Running Hop, Step and ae 
J. B. Connolly, United States. . 
Meyer Prinstein, United States... 
Myer Prinstein, United States 
PB OCannar, Ireland . 
Pe A Ahearhe, Great Britain. 48ft. re 
. Lindblom, Sweden......... si 5. 
Loe Finland ae ats 
Winter, Australia. eee 
fino Oda, Japan. . 
Chuhei Nambu, Japan. . 
Naoto Tajima, Japan:. 


a Fs Aa A ee 
i : 


Sporting 


Se __ 16-Lb. Shot, Put 
‘R.S. Garrett, United States........ 36ft. 2in 
R. Sheldon, United States.-.....46ft. 3 1-8in 
i Ralph Rose, United “States.......... 48ft. Tin 


M. J. Sheridan, United States...40ft. 4 4-5in 
$8 Ralph Rose, United States ..... 46ft. 7 1-2in 
fi2 P. J. McDonald, United States .... 50ft. 4in 
‘Right and left hand—Ralph Rose, 
meee United States ........--.----+> 90ft. 5 1-2in 
0 Y. Porhola, Finland.............48ft. 7 1-8in 
me arence Houser, United States. .49ft. 2 3-8in 

52ft. 3-4in 
§2ft. 6 3-16in 
53ft. 1 13-16in 


3 Discus Throw—Greek Style 
“W. Jaervinen, Finland .......... 
M, J. Sheridan, United States. 


em oe Javelin Throw 
BE. Lemming, Sweden........ 
08 E. Lemming, Sweden........... 


..115ft. 4in 
..124ft. 8in 


175ft. 6in 
178ft. 7 1-2in 


- possibility of a man running a measured 
e in four minutes or less, a subject of athletic 
ite for years, approached a solution during 
944. On July 18, Arne Andersson, 28-year-old 
wedish school teacher, ran the distance in 4 
mtes 1.6 seconds in Stockholm with Gunder 
. Sweden’s other famous distance runner, 
im 4 minutes 2 seconds. Andersson's times 
arters were 56.8, 1.00.5, 1.02.9 and 1.01.4. The 
Pevious record recognized by the International 
ur Athletic Union was 4 minutes 2.6 seconds, 
by Andersson July 1, 1943. In a trifle more 
h @ year Andersson had clipped a full second 
the record. 
other 1.6 seconds remains the barrier to the 
minute mile which does not appear insur- 
rable after the war when military trained and 
med athletes of many nations return to the 
. During the last 70 years 22.9 seconds have 
lopped from the mile records by~ amateur 
sys as shown in the following best times 
ed to each holder in turn: 


vents—Olympic Games; The 


1906 H. Mellander, Sweden..............-.- 24 pts 
1912 F. R. Bie, Norway — ........seeesenees 16 pts rm 
1920 E. R. Lehtonen, Finland.............-- 14 pts 
1924 E. R. Lehtonen, Finland.............-. 16 pts 
Decathlon s 
1912 H. Wieslander, Sweden........7,724.495 pts 1 
1920 H. Lovland, Norway ......--.. 6,804.35 pts ro] 
1924 H. M. Osborn, United States. ...7,710.775 pts | 
1928 Paavo Yrjola, Finland .¢....... 8,056.20 pts : 
1932 James Bausch, United States. ....846.235 pts se) 
1936 Glenn Morris, United States. .......7,900 pts 1 
. : Se | 
Four-Minute Mile a Possibility . 
Year Runner, Place Time 
1874—-Walter Slade, England......... 224.5 
1882—Water George, England..... 1.4 
18°5—Tom Conneff, United State 5.6 
1911—J. Paul Jones, Cornell. . 5.4 
1913—J. Paul Jones, Cornell. 714.4 
1915—Norman Taber, Brown. . 4:32.6 
1923—Paavo Nurmi, Sweden .....:..--++--- 4:10.4 
1931—Jules Ladoumegueé, France .........--- 4:09.2 
1933—John Lovelock, United States........ 4:07.6 
1$34—G. Cynningham, Kansas......--++--++ 4:06.8 
1937—S. Wooderson, England....---..+.+-«+> 4:06.4 
1942-—-G, Haegg, Sweden......-.+-5-.-+++-- 4:06-2 
1942—G. Haegg, Sweden. ........----«+++++- 4:04.6 
1943—A. Andersson, Sweden...... wes sleclteiepen 4:02. 
1944--A. Andersson, Sweden.....--.-+--++++-- 4301.6 
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Held in middle—E. Lemming, 


ee 


BSVGATS hy ce ery meek Miss 179ft. 10 1-2in 
1912 E. Lemming, Sweden......... 198ft. 11 1-4in 
Right and left hand—J. J. Saaristo, bd 

3 manidnoae sy Se .e. 8 ...358ft. 11 7-8in 
1928 Jonni Myyra, Finland. . ; 

1924 Jonni Myyra, Finland... .. 2 

1928 E. H, Lundquist, Sweden. .218ft. 6 1-8in 

1932 Matti Jarvinen, Finland © 238ft. Tin 

1936 Gerhard Stoeck, Germany... .. 235ft. 8 5-16in 


Pentathlon 


It will be noted that since 1942 Andersson and 
Heegg have been keen rivals on the cinder track 
for distance honors and the 1944 record of the 
pair shows that the rivalry has contributed other 
world records aside from the mile. Their out- 
standing performances at distances other than the 
mile follow: 


Piace 


Time Winner 
“9; 8:46.4. , (Haeggs ..--» .|Stockholm 
* ae 3:48.8.........-.JAnmdersson......- Stockholm 
AP ae \*2:56.6........-.--j|Andersson......- Stockholm 
“eS ee oe Sarid e Haege . «J. os Gothenburg 
OE Sa ea Andersson. .....- Stockholm 
ty Be SR ee Haegg. ..--+ +++ Boras 
z *8:42.8...... 22-44) Haegg....---.-- Stockholm 
4.. 269 sd. eetes: Andersson Stockholm 
ae. Soe een) eee gegg...- Vaestervik 
19 14:32.2 aegg Vaestervik 
“20 | 3: _. | Waestervik 
93... ...--}1,500 meters. .... : _.|Kristianstad 
“93. __.....,.{3,000 meters.....-- __|Kristianstad 
—yR'.. ......]1,500 meters......- - (Sundsvall 
-30.....-.-----|2,000 meters......- 212. Stockholm 
S-.1.--,--»}8,000 meters. ...... 8:21.0......--.--- Andersson... ..-+ Malmoe 
| Se eee Sree g ordered to rest alter physical examination showed severe over-exertion 
15. ....---+-ja,000 meters.....-. 8:09. 3 Stockholm’ 
20 e oi a= « ye een? §:51.2 rete 
ERE pie: he. 124.4 ockho 
a ar hse Se eee » 0 se a ea "230. Karlstad 
Beigic.  .).. 11,500 meters....~.- 3:56.8 Morgaardshammer 


Best Americ 
oot (As of Nov. 1, 1944, as 


sy American or World r 
y either the American 


a eS a ed 
an Athletic Outdoor Performances In 1944 


ecords they cannot be accepted as official as they have 
‘Amateur Athletic Union or the 


recorded by the A.A.U.) x 
not been passed 


International Amateur Athletic Union. 


Time or 
Distance 


Performer 


Tex. . 
| Young, Tlinois 
,.|Parker, Jefferson 


*“lKelley, Illinois 
' “ |Hulse, New 
5 preonipon Gt. Lak 


Lawrence, So. Calif. 
Lawrence, So. C: 


{ O'Reilly, ChaseField an 


Harris, Morgan State 


Time or 
Event Distance Performer 

Dat. as 42 54’ 4144"".,,|Audet, So. Calif. j 
re ae a 1628" 52. Shia, Savannah A. — 

H. S.||High jump....- 6) (8... ee Wilson, San Diego F. 

Broad jump... .|25’ 2”.:.-- O'Reilly, Chase Field, 

Gore Aices| (Pot It 15’ Warmerdam, Mon- 

es||Pole vault.....-|15’...---- armerdar Flight 2 
Javelin throw..-|211’...--- Biles, Blytheville. A ¥.- 
alif. ( 

Championship 


Peacock Wins 1944 Pentathlon. 


jn the discus throw and was last. in the | 
1500. dake run. John Dick Marquette University, 


ilwaukee, Wis., was second with 2,716 points, and 
Nat Boyd, Philadelphia, third, 2,434. 


" 


Sporting Events—Track and Field Records — 


Official World’s Track and Field Records as of 1938 3 


ree: International Amateur Athletic Federation. The war in Burope has postponed the regul 
Eoncaniad meetings of the International Athletic and Swimming Federations to pass on applicat 
edords which cannot be considered official until accepted by the International Federati 
Th January, 1943, the officers of the’ International Federation certified a number of new, records, bi 
these cannot be accepted as 100 percent official until approved by a full meeting of the Federatit 


for new r 


held after the énd of the World War. 


following these official records. 


For records tentatively accepted, see tabulation immediaiel : 


RUNNING 
Event Record Holder Country Date 
, Frank Wykoff. EF SEAS) tee May 10, 1930. . 
100.yds....-. Jesse Owens../..... JU 8. Al... 22. May 25, 1935. . 
220 yds.. Jesse Owens. . RATS A: Sees ae May’ 25, 1935. . 
Z .|Ben Eastman....... US egAL Sy Satie Mar, 26, 1932.. 
.|Elroy Robinson......{U.S.A...,...|July 11, 1937.. 
_|S. C. Wooderson.. ,.|Great Britain.|Aug. 28, 1937. . 
M.Szabo..-...-.2..- Hungary... ..|Sept. 30, 1937... 
Lauri Lehtinen, ..... Finland. ..... June 19,1932. . |! 

Volmar Isohollo. .....|Finland...... Jiwly 20, 1933. . 
Paavo Nurmi....... Finland. ..... Oct. 1, 1924.. 
. |1.)\Salminen ! ... 2s... Finland.......|July 18, 1937.. 
Alfred E. Shrubb....|Great Britain. |Nov. 5, 1904. . 

Alfred E. Shrubb. ...|Great Britain. |Nov. 5, 1904 

Alfred E. Shrubb....|Great Britain.|Nov. 5, 1904. 
Paavo Nurmi....... Finland...... Oct. 7, 1928. . 

a)e{ Be amies < ies ete es Finland.......|Aug. 29, 1937. .| Fi 

|G. Crossland... ...... Great Britain. |Sept. 22, 1894. . 

Michele Faneli..... . taly bias Oct. 21, 1934. 

Paavo Nurmi....... Finland...... Oct. 7, 1928 


» miles (4 x'880)..i..... 7m., 35.88... .|U 


- 4miles (4xi mile)...../17m., 16.28. 


! 
120 yds. (3 ft., 6 in, hdls.) 
220 yds, (2 ft., 6 in. hdls.) 
440 yds. (3 ft. hdls.)..... 


.|Forrest G. Towns 


100 meters..... RO Pai nkse eis ..;Jesse Owens, U.S. A June 20, 1936 
200 meters... .. BOS Gs eles « Jesse Owens........ U2 SsAe a orn, May 25, 1935 
300 meters... . eo ie Mae sae Chas. W. Paddock...JU.S.A:..... Apr. 23, 1921 
400 meters NAG. SoRshv aes sh eke Archie Williams..... 0 BAL eae ie June 19, 1936 
500 meters. .... 1 m., U.S.A ..|A 6, 1934 
800 meters -|1 m., .|July 11, 1937 
1,000 meters... ..|2 m., Oct. 19, 
1,500 meters... .|3 m., Aug. 6, 1936 
2,000 meters..../5 m., . .{|Aug. 26, 1937... 
3,000 meters... .|8 m., 2 . -|Sept 16, 1937. . 
5,000 meters. ...|/14 m., Ss ».|June 19, 1932.. 
10,000 meters. . .|30 m., i ..|July 18, 1937. .| Finland 
15,000 meters. . . |46 m. -6 .|Paavo Nurmi: .|Oct. — 7, 1928. 
20,000 meters. . .|1 b., 4. mi, |Juan C. Zabale. .-..- Apr. 19, 1936 
25,000 meters. ../1 h., 2: ; . |Martti Marttelin , Sept. 14, 1930 
| 30,000 meters.. ./1 h., 4 Jose Ribas.......... .|May 27, 1932. . 
TNOUNS fs. 19,210 Paavo Nurmi Fink: .JOct... 7, 19284. 
WALKING 
¢ m., .(G. BH. Gouluing. . anada...... June 4, 1910 
12 m. .. 1G. E Great Britain |July 13, 1904 
20 m. ..|G. EB Great Britain. }Aug. 19, 1905 
27 m. -|G.E Great Britain. |Aug. 19, 1905 
35 m. anf A. Great Britain. |Aug. 31, 1932 
143 m, preg YS tain. }Aug. 31, 1932 
.|50 m., J..¥F, eden. ......| April 3, 1937 id 
.|58 m., A. H Great Britain. |Aug. 31, 1932 t 
-{1 h., 7 .|G. E. Great Britain. |July 17, 1908 B 
-{lh., J |G. E rext Britain. |July 17, 1908 { 2 
: 4 na) : " rae ee be Sage June i 1933 ret 
2|2 bh. fA teat Britain: |May 7, 1932. ||Great Britain 
: 23 re S4 vias: Dalinsh i Rn = pune ae a 3 eats oy 
miles, .|A. G. H. Titain./Aug. 31, . .}Grea t 
15 miles, Janis Dalinsh tvia. Ae June. 1, 1932. ; tie 
WALKING—METRIC DISTANCES / fe , 
3,000 meters i ..{E. Bruun... -{Norway... 2.) Sept.26, 1937. .(Norwa} 
5, meters 2 .|. Bruun... . .|Sept. 26, 1937. . Niwas ‘ 
10,000 meters... |4 Be Braun ese). ssa t Sept. 26, 1937. .| Norway 
15,000 meters...}/1 h., . |Arthur T. Schwab. . June 20, 1935. .| Norway . 
20,000 meters... /1 h., .|Janis Dalinsh. ..... June 1, 1933. .|Latvia F 
25,000 meters. . .|2 h.. 46 Janis Dalinsh... |... June 1, 1933.)|Latvia, . 
30,000 meters. . {2 h., 37 m., 37.6 s.. .|Janis Dalinsh.)..... Latvia.......|July 11,1937. .)Lat a 
POUR fetta, s 13,308 meters. ...:. A. 4. G. Pope. . ...|Great Britain. }|Aug. 31, 1932. .|Great Britain” 
DHS ch o/s... 24,843 meters...... Janis Dalinsh 2 by MUativias sss June -1, 1933. .'Latvia © © 
RELAY RACES Ta hie 
440 yds. (4x110)...... CS) Se a ee Univ. of 50. Calif... 2 .JU.S. Awol. 2. May 9, 1931. ./U.S. Awe 
On . |(Roy Delby, Milton SPREE SPL) i 
N Maurer, MauriceGuy- ‘ ri 
"880 yds. (4 x 220) im., 25 Stanford Unie. |U.8.A ' oe 
ia) x BIOV2 -|im., 25 s.... .(Stanfor Vistas ©  Sy'Ac..% ee May 15, 1937../U. S. A. 
(Kueubuhl, Hiser- cr Ss ; 
man, Malott, Wei- i ; a des | 
: *_ lershauser) qe as 
1 mile (4 x 440),........ 3m.. 11.63... .|U. of So. Calif.......]U. S.A. .|May 16, 1936. .]U. S.A. — 
(Johnson, Cassin, ; cs ee 
Smailwood, Fitch) . ee ee 
TR as S.A. ...../Aug. 15, 1936. ./England 


Williamson, Wood- i 


A = a i ih 
Indiana Univ... - 1 2 par = ERY. Wal ese. Sa ; _ lu.s. 
‘Y Pruitt, Smit 8 April 23, 1937. .|U. S.A 

-} Deckard, Lash 


HURDLES (10 KURDLES) rai 


U. 5. A...) s|Aug, 27, 1986, Sweden as 
U.S. Al. /)>)/May 25; 1985°0 0) sc, ee 
ey area 3 lev | ia 8 


Pe se See SS Fa 
’ t “7 ‘a a Le. 
TA. © 
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Z a ae Ge es ee ae Country Date Place 
IOmtrs. (Bft.,6in. hdls.)|13.7s........|Forrest G. Towns Aug. 27 1936. . |Swee 
BO mas (3 He iy hea phot Pa Riales ee Owens ¥ ety U S r% a on in, 1938, : Usa 
= : ; )... (50.68. ......|Glenn Hardin, ...... ULS. A! 122! [suly 26: 1934. | |Sweden 
oem 
s RELAY RACES—METRIC DISTANCES 
a 39.8 s.........|/National leam.. Ls 6 
Sune Owens, are Ws By Bias Sag Aug. 9, 1936..)U.S. A. 
Metcalfe, Foy Draper, 
i Frank Wykoff) - \ 
ales m., 25s.....|Stanford Univ......./U.S.A......|May 15, 1937.. U.S. A. 


(Kuenbuhl, Hiser- 
man, Malott, Wel- 


ie— ‘ 
. shauser) 
mtrs. (4x 400)..../3 m., 8.25 National Team : 
P «, 8.2 8... |National Team...... Me BA c res o's 
2 eae arta oe A Aug. 7, 1932. ./U.S. A. 
=. cag a War- 
33 ner, William Carr)~ 
8,200 mtrs. (4 x 800)... .|7m., 35.88 U.S. team U 
3,26 «, 35.88. ,,.)U. 8. pee ee wR ic owew es 
¥ Giornbostel, Young, A Aug. 15, 1936. . |England 
a ee Wood- 
6,000 rgtrs. (4 x 1,500)... |15 m., 55.6s. .. National Team G 
i Seeris, Hides. . (Great Britain. |Aug. 30, 1930. . Germany 
Cornes, Thomas) 
JUMPING 
g high jumip..... aes ° 3-4 in. -| | 
cm.)....!Leo Goehring.....-- U.S. A.. < 
g high jump..... 6ft.,9 3-4 in. aren Jakobon. sas qene ie eee 
cm.)... avid Albrit SS LEA 
Pitacond junio... ite, ree r ritton Ge. Agee July 12, 1936. .);U. S. A. 
cm.).. ~ C. EWTY..seeeees -8.A.. . 
Bebe ie tratip.< . 2 fe, einai wry U.S. A.......jAug, 29, 1964."./U. S. A. 
13m.) ....|Jesse OwelS...-.-.- 8, A.. 
SP hie, jump) 52 fe. - “FF = Z WD. 8. Ass. w aes May 25, 1935. .|U. S. A. 
4 m.)..,.. ./Naoto Tuiima.......|J&pan.....- 
SER we kes = 14 ft., ILin.: iw Betton .i:cca es: eats ++] Aus, 0. 108 eae 
(454 cm.)... | E. Mcadows..-~---- Ty, Boe oi oe May 29, 1938. 1U. S. A. 
ere WEIGHT EVENTS 
fb. shot put,..-....jo% ft., lin 
Jack Torrance....... U.S. A........jAug. 5, 19384. .| Norway 


(17.40 m.) 2. 


Bo bhands.........-|96ft., 73-4 in|, - : 
“46 m.) ...|Dr. J. Daranyi.....- Hungary..,..- Sept. 29, 1935.. 
ight—51 ft., 8 7-8 in. (15.77 m.) , Leit—44 £t.,10 7-8 in. (13.609 pas os oan 4 
bh. hammer throw... ./189 ft. o 1-2in.! 
: (yg hghen © © PS 5. BRyaBs. . o.ees-- BB. Avvasss- Aug. 17, 1913. .| U.S. A. 
Sept. 23, 1911. .| Canada 
Pai 


174 ft 2 13 | vuips Schrod G 
.10 m.)... [ere oe ermany.....|Apr. 28, 1935. . 
295 ft. 81-2in : 2 : Neat 
as (90.13 m.) ...|E. Nicklander......- Finland. ..... July 20, 1913..]Finland 
ght—149 ft., 6 i-° in. (45.57 m.); Left—146 ft.. 23-8in. (44.56 m.) 
rae ‘JAVELIN THROW 
St hand......-.----- 1253 ft. 4 1-2 in.|Matti Jarvinep.....- [Finland.......lJune 18, 1936. .|Finland Neg 4 ; 
DECATHLON ' ae 
(Glenn Morris. ....-- (Gee Ae jAug. 7-8, 1936. .|\Germany a 


Outdoor Intercollegiate A.A.A.A. Records 


(91.44 meters)—9.4s. Frank Cc. Wykoff, Southern California, Los Angeles, May 10, 1930. 

(109.36 yds. )—10.3s. Norwood H. Ewell, Penn State. Philadelphia, Pa., June 29, 1941. 

pee “mtrs.)—20.7s. Norwood H. Ewell, Penn State, New York City, May 31, 1941. 

é t . Ewell, Penn State, New York City, May 31, 1941. ty 4 

.337 mtrs.)—46.4s. Benjamin B. Eastman, Stanford, Palo Alto, March 26, 1932; Grover 

Univ. of California, Berkeley, Me 1941. H . a) 

Ar D. Williams, U. C. L. A., Chicago, June 19,.1936. 

{304-849 mtrs.)—1m. 49.8s. Edward Burrowes, Jr., Princeton, Princeton, June 8, 1940. 

~(874.889 yds.)—1m. 49.2s. Edward Burrowes, Jr., Princeton, Princeton, June 8, 1940. 
Louis S erini, Southern California, Minneapolis. 


38. 
(1640.417 yds.)—3m. 48.8s. William R.-Bonthron, Princeton, Milwaukee, June 30, 1934 
ASE moo mtrs.)—9m. 12.8s. Louis §. Zamperini, Southern California, os Angeles. 
run (3280.833 yds.)—8m. 36.45. John J. Ryan, Manhattan, Cambridge, May 27, 1933, f 
)—3'09.4. University. of California (John Reese, Fay Froom, Clarence. 
Los Angeles, hy s June 17. 1941. * ; 
rales (109.71 mtrs. 95. Dugger, Tufts, Minneapolis, June 22, 1940. ' 
bh 68 yds.)—14.2s. ‘Edward Dugger, Tufts. Fresno, June 29, 1940. 5 vA 
urdies (201.168 mtrs.)—22.7s. Earl E.. Vickery. Southern California, Los Angeles, April 


ides (218.722 yds.)—22.7s. Earl E. Vickery, Southern Califor 


45.45. W. B. Fetterman, Jr., Pennsylvania. ; : 9 
ft. 9 3-8in. John M. Wilson, Southern California, Los Angeles, April 27, 1940. ~ 
p—25ft. 10 7-8in. DeHart Hubbard, Michigan, Chicago, Jume 13, s % ras 
fr es Sefton, Southern California, and Earle Meadows, Southern California, — 

6 -1-8in, ‘glirea C. Blozis. Georgetown, New York City, June 15, 1941. 
g-64in. Irving Folwartshny, Rhode Island, Osnabrueck, August 21, 1938.7 “Vea ae 
7-8 in. Robert B. Peoples, Southern California, Long Beach, California, 
Aug. 17, 1936... 


nia, Los Angeles, April 


¢, 1 31-64in. Kenneth K. Carpenter, Southern California, Prague, 


' attached, San Francisco, Calif.; 


_ Colo.; 


Havana, Cuba., 
M., 


Univ. of Notre Dame, 
_ Tufts, 


as Kessler 
oof Np ORE 


10; Villanova, 10; Boston College, 


y 


798 Spoxting Events—A. 
56th Annual National A. A.. U. Championships. 
p Randalls Island Stadium, New York City, June 17-18 
SENIOR '\ JONIOR 


100 meters—1, Young, Illinois; 2, Conwell, New 
York Pioneer Club; 3, Ewell, Camp "Lee, Va. e, 


0216.5. | 
unattached, San Antonio, 


300 meters—1, Parker, 
Tex.; 2, Conwell, New York Pioneer Club; 3, Camp- 
Time, 0 0:21.3. 


bell, ‘unattached, Sterling, Colo.- 
400 meters—1, Harris, Shore A. C., Long Branch, 
N.J.; 2, McKenley, Boston College; 3, McGuire, 
Colgate, Time, 0:48. Fs beets hie 
—1, Kelley, Illinois; a - 

Bene x ‘3 Hulse, N.Y.A.C. 
Pie ‘acts ise, N.Y.A.C.; 2) Rafferty 
1, a se, ’ 

1.500 meters. u ap dian ree: 


N.Y.A.C.; 3. Umstattd, Texas A. 
Time, 3: 54:3: 0 

5,000 meters—-l1, Rafierty, N.Y:A.C.; 2, Martin, 
* unattached, Jamaica, N. Y.; 3, Bright, ‘U. S. Army, 
Preque isle, Me. Time, 15:22.3. 

10,000 meters—1, Bright, U. S. Army, Presque 


Me.; 2, Marr, Camp Breckinridge, Ky.; 3, 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex. Time, 33:53. 

Sharaga, Y.M.H.A., New 
Prudential A.A., Newark, 


Isle, 
Crane, 
3,000 meters walk—1, 


York City; 2, Cicerone, 
N. J.; Weber, German-American A.C., New York: 
Time, 4: 08.5. 


3,000 meters steeplechase—1, Efaw, U.S.N.T.C., 
San Diego, Calif.; 2, McCluskey, U. S.N.R., Ocean 
Side, Calif.; 3, Wisner, Stonewall Track and Field 
Club, Baltimore, Md. Time, 9:39.6. 

110 meters high hurdles—i, Cassidy, N.Y.A.C.; 


2, Mohler, Duke; 3, Barberia, Acadumia Deportiva 


Municipal, Havana, Cuba. Time, 0:14.9. 

200 meters low hurdles—l, Harris, Shore A.C., 
Long Branch, N. J.; 2, Shannon, Lowry Field, 
14 Cassidy, N.Y.A.C. Time, 0:24.1. 

S. Army, New 


400 meters hurdles—i, Erwin, U. 
3, Gates, Camp 


(Orleans, La.; 2, Palmieri, Tufts; 
Claiborne, La. ‘Time, 0: 54. 

Running high jump—(Tie) Sheflield, Utah and 
Smith, unattached, San Francisco, Calif., 6 feet 
7 inches; 3. (tie) Albritton, unattached, Dayton, O. 
and Whitney, Fort Warren, Wyo., 6 feet 6 inches. 

Shot puit—l, Audet, Pasadena A.C., Calif., 52 
feet 8 inches; 2, Watson, Detroit Police A.C., 
49 feet 1042 inches; aye Schleigh, Wooster, 48 feet 
1% inch. 

Broad jump—l, Lund, Case Institute, Cleveland, 
O., 23 feet 34% inches; 2, aria YS N.Y.A.G.,; 


- 22 feet 1045 ae se Gillis, U . S: Coast Guard, 
Ny, Y., 22 feet 9 inches. 
‘Hammer throw—Dreyer, N.¥.A.C., 166 feet 64% 


» inches; 2, Folsworth, N.Y. SC., 155 feet 74% inches; 


3, Miller, N.Y.A.C., 154 feet 1114) inches. 
; Discus—1, Gannon, U.S.N.F.B., N. Y,, 162 feet 
1 inch; 2, Bangor, Missouri, 149 ‘feet 1014 inches; 
3, Shrader, U. S. Army, Savannah, Ga., 138 feet 
big inches. 

“Hop, step and jump—1, Barksdale, Camp Lee, 
ee 47 feet 27% inches; 2, Cox, Villanova, 46 feet 

5g inches; 3, Lopez, Academia Deportiva Municipal, 
45 feet 36 inches. 

Pole yault—i, Warmerdam, N.F.P.S., Monmouth, 
15. feet; 2, (tie) Padway, Fort Custer, Mich.: 

Schmidt, Ohio State, and Del Smith, Glendale 
High School, Calif., 13 feet. 

56 Ib. weight throw—1, Berst, N. Y.A.C,, 38 feet 
a4 inches; 2, Dreyer, N.Y.A.C., 37 feet q inches; 
2 3, Van Northwick, Detroit Police A.C., 33 feet 
ches. 


Yavelin—1, Biles, U. S. Army, Blytheviile, Ark., 
211; 2, Todd, unattached, San Francisco, Calif., 
204 8 inches; Br Inannicelli, Franklin and Marshall 
College, Pa., 203 10 inches. 

Point score—New York A.C., 109; Pioneer Club, 
N. Y., 24; Detroit Police A-A., 22; Coast Guard, 
2014; €amp Lee, Va., 2044; Llinois, 20; Shore A.C., 
20; Illinois Univ., 20; Lowry Field, 17; U.S.M.B., 
San Di go," 1216; Havana, Cuba, 12; Columbia 
Univ Grand St, Boys, aS Utah Univ., 1044; 
Duke ‘Univ., 10; 92nd St. ¥.M H.A., 10; Passadena 

10; Missouri Univ., 10; Blytk esville -ALF., 
toe ‘Case School, Cleveland, io; US.N.FLF.S,, Il, 
8; Prudential 
A.A., 83 Camp Breckinridge, Boston College, 8; 
8; R. 4 State College, 8; 
8; Texas A.C., 6; German-American A.C., 
63. Fort Sam Houston, Tex., 6; Colgate, 6; Stone- 
wall A,C., Baltimore, 6; Wooster College, 6; Fort 
Custer, Mich., 6; Ohio ‘State, 6; Glendale H. a 
al., 6; Langley Field, 6; Franklin & Marshall, 
ampson, N. Ys; He Coast Guard, Cape May, N. om 
sa G ear Cece Cherry Point, N. G., 

3! Midshipmen Botsol N. ¥, 244; U,S.N.R., Prince- 

ton, 25 nea a S8.;\23 Louisiana State, 2: Hola- 
ind Depot, 2 ; Collegiate’ T. & F. Club, 2; 'U SN, Ry 
Field, 1 Warinanco A-C., 1; AG Dept. 
A.A.F., Herington, Kans., 1; 
Plainville H. S., ‘es Unattached. 12414. 


/ 


Ala Track Reiitea® 


100 meters—i, Parker, San Antonio, Tex.; 
Mathias, Cardozo High School, Washingto: a D.C 
3, Nedd, New York Pioneer Club. Time, 0:11.1. 

200 meters—1, Campbell, Sterling, Colo.; 
Nedd, New York Pioneer Club; 3, Mathis, Cardoz 
High School, Washington, D. ‘C.. Time, 0:22.38. 

400 meters—i, Michaelski, N.Y.A.C.; 2, Callen= 
der, New. York Pioneer Club; 3, Dibeler, , Shanaha i 
C. C.,.Philadelphia, Time, "0:50.1. 

800 meters—1, Hall, Columbia; 2, Carney,’ Jer- 
sey City (N. J.) Recreation; 3, Smith, Los An-— 
geles, Calif. Time, 1:56.2. . 

1,500 meters—1, Simms, New York Pioneer Chub = 
ii MeGuire, N.Y.A.C.; 3, Luciano, Colgate. | 

701.7. 

3.000 meters—1, Wisner, Stone Wall Club,” Balti- 
more, Md.; 2, Soltow, Grand Street Boys, N 
York City; 3, Thigpen, Warinanco A.C., Bliza- 
beth, J. Time, 9252/2. - | 
5.000 meters—1, Walsh, New York Pioneer Club 7 


2, Stilwell, Shanahan ‘C. C., Philadelphia; 
Quackenbos, Warinanco A.C., Elizabeth, N. 
Time, 16:15.7. 


10,000 meters—1, Marr, Camp, preckin ee ¥y 
2 Crane, Fort Sam Houston; Farrar, 
Coast Guard, New York. Time, 34: 41.8. ; =| 
3,000 meters walk—1l, Weber, German-American 
A. (os New York City; 2, Bleifer, New York; 3) 
Fruafi, U. S. Navy, New Orleans. Time, 14:27.2, | 
3,006 meters steeplechase—1, Wisner, Rae 


Track and Field Club, Philadelphia; 2, Soltow, 
Grand Street Boys, New BGs City; 3, Thigpen 
Warinanco A.C., Elizabeth, J. 52.20 a 


110 meters high Sree tean k “Mitchell, U. Py Ma 
rine Corps, Cherry Point, N. C.; 2, Kaiser, U. S. | 
Marine Corps, San pices Calif.; 3, Owens, Glad. 
water, Tex, Time, 0:15.6. ve 

200 meters low hurdles—1, Shannon, Lowry 
Field, Colo.; 2, Petorello, Rhode Island State Col- 
lege; 3, Johnson, Call and Post A.C., Cleveland 7 
O. Time, 0:24.5. ; 

400 meters hurdles—1, Palmieri, “Tufts: 2, Ross, © 
Warinanco A.C... Elizabeth, N. J.; 3, Gates, Lang) 
ley Field, Va. Time, 0:55.3. 

200 meters low hurdles—t1, Shannon, Lowry 
Field, Colo.: 2, Petorello, Rhode Island State 
sta: Johnson, East Tech. Club, Cleveland, 

Time, 0:24.5 i 
High Tain et Heddy, Montclair, N. Joy 6 feet 
6 inches; 2, (tie). Luce, San Francisco and Bark- © 
dale, Camp Lee, Va., 6 feet_5 inches 
Shot put—1, Schleich, Wooster, 49 feet 3%) 
inches; 2, Ker, Columbia Midshipmen aT feet 7 
inches: 3, Roberson, Tyndall Field, Fia., 
5745 inches. 

Broad jump—1, Sovetts, Sampson Naval station) 
N, ¥:, 23 feet 41% inches; 2, Douglas, Pittsburgh 
22 feet 914 inches; 3, Boyd, Virginia, 22 feet M4 
inches. 

Hammer throw—Penico, Mitchell A.A., 
delphia, 136 feet 146 inches; 2, Padla, ae 
Naval Station, N. ¥., 132 feet 414 —— 
Meagher, N.Y.A.C., 117 feet. 934 inches. 

Diseus—Schrader, U. S. Army, Savannah, 


=e | 


145 feet 714 inches; 2 Crabb, 290th caiaey 
Camp Breekinridge. 137 feet 1014 inches; 34 
Servis, U. S. Coast ‘eaiaed, N. Y., 135 feet 234 


inches. 

Hop, step and jump—i, Barksdale} Cam 
Va., 46 feet 31% inches; 2,,Cox, Villanova, i Hest ; 
4 inches; 3. Wright, Lowry Field, Colo., 44 feet 
ite inches. 

pound’ we ght—1;. Budd, Shore AC. Long © 
Branch, N. J., 33 feet 14 inch; 2, Padla, Samp- 
son Naval’ Station, N. Y¥., 30 ‘eters 5 inches; 3, 
Miggins, N.Y.A.C., 28 feet ¥ inches.!. ¢ 

Javelin—1, Wibbels, Kessler Field, Miss., Hn MF 
feet 334 inches; 2, Smith, Herdington, Kas. 
feet 516 inches; 3, Iannicelli, Franklin’ and iar z 
shall College, Pa.” 202 feet 9% inches, 

Point score—Pioneer Club, 48 New York’ AC 
43; Sampson Naval, 34; Oolumbia Middies, 25; 
Grand Street Boys, 24; Warinanco A.A., 225 Shore 
A.C., 21; Lowry Field, 21; San Diego Mari eS. 
18 1/3; Camp Breckinridge, 18; Ree Lee, 17; , 
A070 Hig h, Exeter Academy, 1 Shanahan | Cc. C. . | 
Phila.. 14; Mitchell A.C., Pivla., “io! Ge eee : 
ican A.C., 10; Stonewall Club, '10;’ Rast Tec 
Columbia, 10; Tufts, 10; Wooster College, “10. _ 


RELAY CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Passaic, N.°J., June 20, 1944 


Be ne 


1,600 meters relay—1, New 7 York 
dad ead ttl Callender, Wri Bt 

ree ys; ana ap Cc: 
delphia. Time, 3.25.5. ay 


Tu eee = — = 


ae 


7 ; Sporting Events—Track and Field Records oR 79S: 


Ae wt 


ee ee ye Pe 
— 56th Annual A. A. U. Track Championships (Indoors) 
Madison Square Garden, New York City, Feb. 26, 1944 


2, Thompson, U. S.| _ @0 yds, high hurdles—1, Ray, Trenton, N. J. 
U. S. Coast Guard. | Central; 2, Ellis, English; 3, Sawyer, Mount Pleas- 
ant. Time, 08.1. 

440 yds.—l, Hakusa, North Arlington, N. J.; 
2, Snow, Upper Darby, Pa.; 3,. Phillips George 
Washington. Time, 52.1. bs 

1000 yds.—1, Moran, Bryant;, 2, Schabowsky, 
Loughlin; 3, Ognowski, Ferris. Time, 2:25.4. 

1 mile—Soltow, New Utrecht; 2, Osterberg, 
Stuyvesant; 3, Dadamio, Roosevelt. Time, 4:38. 


a ees 


e, 2:15.0. 
5 mile—1, Dodds, Boston A.A.; 2, Burnt r t q 
re , 5 -A.; 2, nham, 880 yds, relay—1, New Utrecht (Garretta, Ruzzi, 
Dartmouth; 3, Robert Hume, Michigan. Time, | Meiselman, Allegro); 2, pie en 3, Barringer. 
2 "sd tal ge ee oe Time, 1:36.3. 

: miles—i, Hunter, Columbia Midshipmen; 2, 1 mile relay—1, Loughlin (Burke, McManus, 
= ugkey, U.S.N.R.; 3, Farrar, U. Ss. Coast |} Duggan, Downs); 2, mayaides & Bayonne, N.' J. 
rd. Time, 14:22.2. =: Time, 3:36. 

1 mile relay—i, N.Y.A.C. (Kelly, Rogers, Daily,| 2 mile relay—1, Trenton, N. J. Central, (Ban- 
@llace); 2, West Point; 3, Shanahan C.C., | nister, Miller, Hodges, Moreda); 2, St. Augustine’s; 
~ Philadelphia. Time, 3:26.3. . 3, Commerce. Time; 8:24. . 

“2 mile relay—i, Dartmouth (Atkinson, Judge, High jump—l, Moody, Plainfield, N. J., 6 feet 
z , Burnham); 2, Michigan; 3, N.Y.A.C. Time, | 2 inches; Baptista, Hope, 6 feet 1 inch; 3, Odon®, 

750.9. z Overbrook, Pa., 6 feet. ‘ ye 
. sant medley relay (1,060 yds.)—1, NYU. 12 Ib. shot put—i, Davis, Bronxville, 48 feet.5 
Rubin, Seltzer, Parker, Conwell); 2, Columbia; | inches; 2, Koch, Altoona, Pa., 46 feet 834 inches; 

Time, 2:00.4. 3. O'Leary, New Brunswick, N. J., 46 feet 2% 
es—i, Dugger, unattached: 2, | inches. : 5 
Columbia Mid- Team. Scores—Loughlin, 151% points; New Ut- 
recht, Ii; Trenton Central, 10; Washington, ais 

1, Dugger, unattached: 2,} Commerce, 17; Cardozo, 5; English, 5; Mt. St. 
3, Lewis, Rankin, Pa., Christian Michael’s, 5; Bryant, 5; Plainfield, 5; North Arling- 
07.2. ton, 5; Barringer, 5; Bronxville, 5; St. Augustine, 
1, Medgysei, N Y.A.C.; 2, Cicerone, | 4; Altoona, 4; Upper Darby. a Boys High, 4; Hope, 
I C_, N. J.; 3, Carlsson, Stockholm, | 4; Stuyvesant, 4; Sewanhaka, 3; Mount Pleasant, | 
eden. Time, 7:10.5. 3: Overbrook, 3; Bayonne, 3; New Brunswick, — 

ib. weight throw—1, Dreyer, N.Y.A.C., 53 ft. | 3; Roosevelt, 3; Ferris, 3;/St. Thomas, 2; Not 
inch; 2, Folsworth, N.Y.A.C., 51 feet 516 inches; | Terrace, 2; Forest Hills, 2; LaSalle. Prov., 25 
Wilken, Military Police, West Point, 50 feet 4% | Lincoln, 2; Brooklyn. Auto T., 1; Westbury, 1; 
Lower Camden, 1; All Hallows, 1; Bayside. 


|: 
| 
} 
} 

3 
j 


a 


Notre ‘Dame, 50 


feet. PREP SCHOOLS , 

: fl 60 yds.—i, Porter, Hill; 2, Brewton, Mercers- 
gh jump—1 . Mehr, tn, burg: 3, Behr, Poly Prep. Time, 06.6. . A: 

, unattached, 6 3 : 449 yds.—1, Curran, La Salle M. A-; 2, Hunger 

Va.. for’. Heverford; 3, Lott, Seton Hall. Time, 54.6. 


880 yds.—Black, Mercersburg; 2, Liggett., Haver- 
ford: 3, Tiernan, Seton Hall. Time, - 2:04.8, 

1 mile—McAvoy,~La Salle M. A.; 2, Kelton, 
Mercersburg; 3, Tiernan, Seton Hall, Time 4:40.7. 
60 yds. high hurdles—1, Kellan, Mercersburg; 
2. Porter, Hill; 3, Yoxall, La Salle M. A. Time, 
8.1. 
880 yds. relay—1, La Salle M. A. (Bleasdale, — 
Yoxall, Davis. Rice); 2, Poly Prep; 3, Mercers- 3 
1: burg. Time, 1:38.8. } H 
1 mile relay—1, La Salle M. A. (Yoxall, McCurn, 
McAvoy, Curran); 2, St. Benedict’s; 3, Mercers- | 
burg. Time, 3:38.6. ax “ . seta ; 
> Olympi High jump—i, Brewton, Mercersbure, ee! 
a = Seo asar. inches; 2 (the), Seully, Tabor; Diehl, Mercers- 
a C.. hristian Center, Pa., 2;) bure. ee inches. ‘ 
york incex Glabs 2: Grand St. Boys Club, 12 Ib. shot put—1, Tootell, Tabor, 49 feet 214 
Sweden, 2; U.S.C.G. N. Y. 2; Shanahan C. C. inches; Smith, Episcopal Academy,. 45 feet 775 
Phila., 2; Bath (Mé.) Iron Works, 1; U. S. Naval | inches; 3, Grandtfass, Mercersburg, 41, feet 
ad J. G. Dept. Rec., 1; L.S.U._A.S.T.P., inches. a 
.M. 1; Penna. Military College. 1; Broad jump—I, Brewton, Mercersburg, 20. feet, % 
ova College, 1; Holabird Signal Depot, 116: | 8 inches; 2, Davis, La Salle M. A., 20 feet 5g inch; 
ttached, 36. 3. Burdick, Poly Prep, 19 feet 6 inches. $i, Oa 
aM = Fy ‘Team Score—Mercersburg, 4044; La Salle M.A 
j HIGH SCHOOLS 3214: Hill, 21; Seton Hall, 16; Poly Prep, 10; Hay- | 
ds,—1, Mathis, Cardozo; 2, Bartez, George | erford, 914; Tabor, 844; St. Benedict's, 4; Episcopal, 3 e: : 


ngton: 3, Cramer, Sewanhaka. Time, 06.5. ' 4; St. Peter's, 2 z 
ie Ee P, 


eet. 
ew York A. C 


4 : Franklin Field, Philadelphia, Pa:, April 28-29, 1944 ©. ee 
os COLLEGE RELAYS | Hame, Ross Hume): 2, West Point; 3, N-¥-U: 9% 
Time, 18:12.5 iat 


49 yds.—1, N.¥.U. (Rubin, Parker, Svoboda, ie, first group—t, Lincoln’ University 
well); 2, U. 8. Goast Guard: 3, Dartmouth. | ( dohingon'" White, Sects, Dixon); 2 "Prana © 
"\s d Marshall; 3, Morgan State. , 3:30.5. a 
5 Sprint ‘medley—l, Dartmouth eas andes mile, second group—tl, C.C.N.¥. (Fost, 
racy SS etana ra ie 3” 4 + | Williamson, Holmes, Goodiemesy 2, Hampton; 3, 
‘Distance medley, 246 miles—i. Michigan (Gist. Try cine: Siates, 1 mile—1, Franklin and © 
he Hume); 2, Dartmouth: | yrarshall (Mathews, Yingling, Manifield, Kirk); 2. ~~ 
880 yds.—1 pe eRabin Parker, Svoboda. Muhlenberg; 3, Ursinus, Time, 3:38.9. yee ne 
well): 2, ‘Columbia; 3, Morgan State. Time, SPECIAL EVENTS ie 
‘ w, Grif- 100 yds.—1, Convell, N.Y.U.; 2, Ewell, Camp 
yas. shuttle “1, Wess Povake: 3, Virginia. he Mees 3’ Thompson, U. 8. Coast (Guard: 4s 
lee hitti ime, ees. Hulse, N.Y,A.C-; 2, Daily, N-Y-A.C.; 7 
mile—l, West Point (Whittington, Conrad, 34 mile—1, ig Oi ous ; := 
ogc 2, Dartmouth; 3, Michigan. | 3, aes seervice relay mite 1, | Midshipmen's 
“Glass B—1, Penn | Long, | School, N.Y, (Hanson, Sheena i Ft 
McCown); 2 ae he Time, ae nae Air Material Center, Philadelp 5 
: : Teer be me, 3:37. - acre 
i i . Jay mile—1, Glenn Martin’ 
Dartmouth (Atkinson, Judge, Fox, Defense industry rel : az 
i Time, 7:55.7. Plant; 2. Philadelphia Signal Depot; 3, 
Michigan. Time, 7:55.7. |, Defense Fae OR ora era ae a 


S penesiers 3 rdue, ‘Barnard, Robert Philadelphia 


300. 


Sporting Boonts- Teach and Field Records 


Javelin—1, Lipa aen Franklin and Marshall, 
191 feet 634 inches; 2 Peacock, U. S. Coast Guard, 


179 feet 16 inch; ,3, ‘Chynoweth, West. Point, 174 
feet 91% inches, 

‘Hammer throw—1, Miller, U. S. Navy, Wash- 
ington, Dy, C., 157 feet 1 56 inches; 2, Ely, Prince- 
ton; 3,: Troxell, West’ Point. 

Broad jump-—1, Ewell, Camp Lee, Va., 24 feet 
2ug inches; 2, Dupre, Pre- Midshipmen’s School, 

‘ Asbury Park, N. J., 23 feet 53% inches; Peacock, 
U. S. Coast. Guard, "22 feet 10 inches. 

Pole’ vanlt—1, Dick, West Point, 13 feet; 2, 
Lansing, West Point, 13 feet (winner decided on 
fewest misses at this height); 3, Richards, Bridge- 
water. College, 12 feet, 6 inches. 

High jump—1, Barkesdale, ‘Camp Lee, 
§ feet 4 inches; Williamson, Holabird Bignil 
Depot, 6 feet 4 inches, (winner decided on fewest 
misses at ‘this gata 3, tie between Jones, 
Philadelphia Q. ‘ Depot, and Smith, Pre- Mid- 
shipmen’s Sena: Asbury Park, N..J. 6 feet 2 
Ye imebes, 
| Shot put—i, WasSer, N.Y.U., 48 feet 134 inches; 
2, Ker, ,Columbia Midshipmen’s School, 47 feet 
a4 inch; 3, Hisberg, West Point, 44 feet 134 inches. 
400-meter hurdies—1, Harris, Morgan State; 
* Palmieri, Tufts: 3, Conor, West Point. Time, 
6. 


i Discus—t, Cannon, U. S. Navy, Staten Island, 
N. Y.. 162 feet 4 Inehes 2, Ekberg, West Point, 
138 feet 64% inches; , Stadnyk, Princeton, 135 feet 
1114 inches. 


Two miles—1, Truxes, West Point: 2, Tucker, 
West Point; 3, Hull, Princeton. Time, 9249.3. 

120 yds. High hurdles—1, Melvers, Rochester; 2, 
Anderson, West Point; 3, Womack, Pre-Midship- 
men’s School, Asbury Park, N. J. Pime, 15. bs 


SCHOOL RELAYS | 

440 yds.—1, Woodrow Wilson, Camden, N. p ei 
2, Abraham Lincoln, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 3 Upper 
Darby, Pa. Time, 44.4, ’ 

Medley, virst group—1, George Washington, New ~— 
York City; 2, New Utrecht, Brooklyn, N. ¥-} 3. >) 
Overbrook, Pa. Time, 8:00.5. 4 

Medley, ‘second group—1l, Trenton, N. J. Central; — 
2, Mt. St. Michael, Bronx, New York City; St. || 
Michael’s,, Jersey City, N. J. Time, 8:04. 

2 miles—1, Bishop Lou ere Brooklyn, N. Y¥.; 
2, Trenton, N. J. Central; 3, Bronxville, N. ¥. 
Time, 8:19. Be 

1 mee DeWitt ese New York @ity; 2. 


a ae . J. Central; 3, Upper Darby, Pa. Time,. 
3529.2: 
a PREP SCHOOL RELAYS yh oe 

1 oe Re La Salle Military Academy, Long — 
Island, Y.: 2, St. Benedict's, N. Js; 3, Brook- 


lyn ake ‘Brooklyn, N. Y. Time, 3:31.6. 

1 mile, first group—1l, Admiral Farragut, Pine. 
ae N. J.; 2. Brooklyn Poly Prep, Brooklyn, 4\ 
N. 3, Valley Forge, Pa. Military. Time, 3:30.6. 4) 

1 an second group—1, George School; 2, Blair , 
Academy; 3, Peddie. Time, 3:44. 
440° yds.—1, Hill School; 2, Mercersburg; 3% La | ai 
Salle Military. Time, 0:45. > a 


UNIVERSITIES 


: 2 mile relay—l, Purdue (Weber, 


Butts, Exler, 


s : S7BGne) 2 ,» Iowa Pre- Flight; 3, Iowa State. Time, 
mA 440 sae: Nediny 1: Tilinois (Best, R. SS ei Gon- 
i gales, C. Young); 2, Iowa Pre-Flight; 3, ‘Iowa 
Ae State. | Time, 43.1. 

. 4 mile relay—1, Iowa State (Ratan, Deane, 


Schwenk, Arlen); 2, Notre-Dame. Only two start- 
“ers. Time, 18:51:5. 
880 yds. relay—i, Illinois (Best, Gonzales, R. 
_ _ Young, C. Young); 2, Northwestern; 3, lowa Pre- 
Flight. Time, 1:28.6. 
I mile relay—1, Illinois (Hinkel, R. Young, Gon- 
‘zales, Kelly); 2, Notre -Dame; 3, Iowa State. 
Time, 3:23.15 
| Distance o aiya ed Notre Dame (Wares, Eck, 
Kriely,, Martin) ; , Iowa State. Only two starters. 
Time) . 
Sprint mediey relay—l, Iinois (Gonzales, Camp- 
bell, R. Young, R. Kelly); 2, Iowa Pre-Flight; 3, 
Northwestern. Time, 3:33.1. 
2 Ae k COLLEGES 
(1 mile relay—1, Western Michigan (Maloney, 
Dow, Behler, Rice); 2 2, Peru Teachers; 3, Cornell, 
Ta. “Time 3:39.7. 
880 yds. relay—1, Western Michigan (Behler, 
. Fonde, Der: cr aaeie 2, Dubuque; 3, St. 
“f ‘Tho . Time, 
ef 2! i relay—i, . Peru Teachers (Mastain, 
Sch: ent Bessee, Childs). Only team entered 


coe INTERCOLLEGIATE 


“ah ‘joo a Dufiy, UC; 2, Carter, 
i ene Carr, UCLA. Time, 10,0. 
j yas. (Service men)—1, Thompson, Naval 
hy tee Station, Tracy; 2, Flautt) Camp Pinedale; 3, 
\ Bennett, Camp Pinedale. Time, 10:25. 
+ 120 yds. hurdles—i, Lawrence, USC; 2, Gist, 
Vultee Consolidated Aircraft; 3, Moore, Olympic 
a _ Club. sArUBe, 14,4. 
Binet, Homeyer, Olympic Club, 6 fect 
334. acer Howe, UC; 3, Luce, Olympic Club. 
Pole vau eal, Larson, ‘USC, 13 feet; 2, Harris, 
UC; 3, Cal Carlsen, Fresno State. 
Broad jump—1, Turner, Olympic Club, 25 feet 
; ee, inches; 2, Curry, USC; Carr, UCLA. 
ie iscus—1, Hiler, Olympic Club, 149 feet 9 inches; 
Harding, uc; 3), ‘Tillman, California Tech. 
Javelin—1, Todd, Olympic Club, 202 féet 234 
‘inches; 2, Miller, USC; 3, pes; Us's: Maritime, 
- Alameda, Calif.- 
Shot put—l, at USC; “53 feet 4 amcbeere 2, 
SEIDEL UCLA; , Tillman, ‘California Tech. 


\ RELAYS 
\Medley—1, USC, wie rescenn, Tackett, Sink; 


California 


12, California Tech; ympic Club. Time, 10:44. 
440 yds,—1, as ‘ aampleton, rely Curry, 
“conse 2, UC; 3, UCLA. Time, 42:07. 


440 yds (Service men)—1, Camp Pinedale, Ben- 
nett, Craddock, Inhofe, Flautt; 2, Hammer’ Field, 
: Fresno; 3, Santa Maria, Time, 44:07. 


‘i 


35th Annual Drake Relays ig o | 


- Des Moines, Ia., April 28-29, 1944 


pee ua 18th Annual West Coast Relays’ 


Ratcliffe Stadium, Fresno, Calif., May 20, 1944 


in college division; ran fourth in university eo 
tion, but counted first for college. Time, 8 & 
Spring medley relay—1, Western Michigan riven Be 
ioney, Epperson, Barr, Rice); 2. Cornell, “da.2 a, 
St. Thomas. Time, 3:45.5. ¢ id) 


SPECIAL EVENTS oe 


Wiesner, Marquette, 6 feet 2% 
Baumann, Minnesota; 3, Scofi eld, 
Kansas. 


_ Shot put—l, Bangart, Missouri, 47 feet, lite 
inches; 2, Welcher, Drake; 3, Kelly, etre Dame. : 
2 mile run—i, Martin, Notre Dame; 2, Chappell, : a 
Drake; 3, Dowling, Illinois. Time, 10:11. et] 
Javelin—1, Eby, Iowa Pre- Flight, 188.28 “feet; ae ; 
Purdin, Iowa Pre-Flight; 3, Robinson, Kansas. a | 
Pole vault—l: . Warmerdam, Monmouth Pre="- 9) 
Flight, 14 feet 734 inches; 2 (tie), DeField, Minne- ~ 
sota; Winter, Ottumwa Navy, 13 feet. a4 
440 yds—1, Altepeter, Northw pee 2, Ochsen- — 
reiter, Army Airfield, Delhart, + 34 Stannard, 

Kansas. Time, 49.3. 
120 ae high hurdles—i, Fisher, ‘Miami - ser = 


High jump—1, 
inches; 2; 


ford, O.); 2, Hinkle, Illinois; 3, Stannard, Kans 
Time, 115. 

109 yds.—1, C. Young, Mlinois; 2, ation, Towa 
Pre-Flight; 3, Fenimore, Oklahoma. Tim 


5. 


e, 
Discus—1, Welcher, Drake, 137.20 feet; 2, Blau 
Purdue; 3, Patterson Thinois. : u 


Broad jump—1l, C. Youn g, Illinois, 22 feet 4 
inches; 2, Lilibridee, Kansas; 3, Barr, tet de 
Michigan. 


880 yds. —l, UCLA, Hult; 
Carr; I 


Sink, Tackett, Anderaot ya 

cono; 2, California Tech; 3, UCLA. Time, 7:56.07. 
Point™ score—University of Southern’ California, 

54; University of California, .4516; be pee eel i 

3919; UCLA, 34; California Institute of Tee tia 

235 Consolidated Vultee Aireraft, 346; 'U. S. S. Marit 
ne ameda esno State 

Compton. Junior College, 1, Coleg a 


JUNIOR COLLEGES - 
Thompson, 


100 yds.—1, Moore, Compton J.C.; 2, 
Modesto J.C.; 3, Bevins, Fullerton J.C. Time 10:4, 
Pe ees Gurdies—1, ica a Modesto. Bee 
ompton J.C.; 
Fae. ae 16.01. eee rears 
road jump—i, Carlson, he St eee 
314 inches; 2, Parr, Compton J.C.; mae es 6 
meet State. Lc 
g) mp— rook Compton. J. c., 5 feet. f 
inches; 2, (tie), Carlson, 
nee Modesto J oe Fresno State ‘ana ed 
hot put— O’Hanis, Modesto’ J.C.,. 4 . 
inches; 2, Fennema, ‘Compton oR oe a ft 
Trautman, Fullerton J.C. and Catheart, 


ra, vault—1 (tie), Cerlzony Fresno’ St at eg 
Zimin feet. tate iz 5) 
rie ir nl 


a er 
ans 


im oy 


lanes 


ee 


Sporting Events—Trac 


Daniels, Fresno State, 128 feet 9 
O’Hanis, Modesto J.C.; 3, Fennema, 


~ Medley relay—il, Fresno State, Biglione, Mills, 
Hannibal, Shropshire; 2, Modesto J.C.; 3, Comp- 


ton J.C. 

--~ 880 yds. relay—i, Compton J.C., Williams, Pre- 
Bw, Moore, Young; 2, Modesto J.C,; 3, Fresno 
State. Time, 1:32.08. 


~~ 1 mile relay—i1, Fresno State, Woo, Biglione, 
_Shropsh‘re, Pomerance; 2, Compton J.C., Modes- 
to J.C. Time, 3:22.1. 

Point score—Compton J.C., 5349; Fresno State, 
3144; Modesto, J.C., 24; Fullerton J.C. 4. 
= HIGH SCHOOLS 
- 100 yds.—i, Levy, Fresno; 2, Turnipseed, un- 
attached, Coronado, 3, Kappigian, Roosevelt, Fres- 
no. Time, 19:01. 
120 yds. hurdles—1, Heitzig, Roosevelt, Fresno; 
pee Bakersfield; 3, Watkins, Selma. Time 
~~ Shot put—tI, McCormick, Visalia, 48 feet 146 
~inehes; 2, Toscano, West Side, Los Angeles; 3, 
Peterson, Colinga. 


s 
- 


ae 


> 


k and Field Records 801 


High jump—l, Slade, Edison Tech, Fresno, 
5 feet 11 inches; 2. (tie) Drake, Roosevelt, Fresno: 
Rose, Turlock. 

Pole vault—1, Emery, Fresno, 12 feet; 2, Clark, 
Visalia: 3, (tie), Bradley, Visalia; Doan, Lassen 
Union, Placerville. 

Broad jump—ti, Hisner, Strathmore; 21 feet 
1014 inches; 2, Newton, Lemoore; 3, Waterman. 
Fresno. 

Discus—1, Eller, Hanford, 111 feet 8 inches; 2, 
Eisner, Strathmore; 3, Butts, Fowler. 


Mediey relay, A—1, Carter, Belluomini, Gon- 
zales, Gardenshire, Sanger; 2, Bakersfield; + 3, 
Tulare. Time, 11:33.2, 


Medley relay, B—1, Edison, Tech, Fresno, Shep- 


hard, Johnson, Jackson, Horn; 2, Porterville; BY 
Los Banos. Time, 3:45.5. ; 
880 yds. relay, A—Fresno, Bradshaw, Riffler, 


car ete Levy; 2, Bakersfield; 3, Hanford. Time, 
232.7. 


880 yds. relay, B—1, Porterville, Ensslin, Prince, 
Dye, Jurokovich; 2, Edison, Fresno, 3 Reedley. 
Time, 1.35. 

880 yds. relay, C—Kingsbury, Boen, Hillblom, 
Meehan Johansen; 2, Lemoore; 3, Fowler. Time, 


% 68th Annual I 


Time, 0:21.6. 
Colgate; 2, McKenley, 


Time, 0:48.4, 


oe 
Sa) 


Met 


0:24.4 


. Bouwman; Navy, 23 feet 214% 
Navy, 22 feet 33% inches; 3, Boyd, 
inches. 

artin, Navy, 6 feet 1 inch; 2 


Broad jump—1 

es; 2, Martin, 
a, 22 feet 115 

gh jump—l, 


ntercollegiate A.A.A.A. Track Championships 


(tie), Hartshorne, Cornell; Stouffer, Cornell; 
Henry, Dartmouth; Atkinson, Navy; 6 feet. _ 

Pole vault—1 (tie), Sessions, Navy; Lansing, 
Army; 13 feet; 3 (tie), Brady, Navy; Curren, Navy; 
Riehl, Navy; 12 feet. 

Shot put—1, Wasser, N.Y¥.U., 47 feet 644 inches; 
2, Brown, Navy, 47 feet 444 inches; 3, Bush, Penn 
State, 45 feet 834 inches. : 

Discus—1, Brown, Navy, 139 feet 53 inches; 2, 
Ekberg, Army, 136 feet 114% inches; 3, Strong, 
Navy, 134 feet 734 inches. Se 

Javelin—Murray. Holy Cross, 137 feet 914 inches; 
2, Wascoe, Cornell, 191 feet 74% inches; 3, Patton, 
Navy, 188 feet 11 inches. 

Hammer—1, Greenburg, Rhode Island State, 143 
feet 1134 inches; 2, Troxell, Army, 138, feet 658 
inches; 3, Ely, Princeton, 137 feet 11 inches. 

Point score—Navy, 81; Army, 35; Dartmouth, 
2615; N.Y.U., 17; Cornell, 12; Colgate, 11; North 
Carolina, 11; Columbia, 8; Rhode Island State, 8; 
Princeton, 6: Holy Cross,.5; Penn State, 5; Boston | 
College, 5; Virginia, 3; Penn., 2 Tufts, 2; Roch- 
ester, 1; Massachusetts Tech, 1. 5 


ae 


Madison Square Garden, 


23rd Annual I.€.A.A.A.A. Track Championships (Ind 


oors) 


New York City, March 4. 
h; 


60 yds. dash—1, Conwell, N. Y. U.; 2, Pettit, High jump—i, Atkinson, Navy, 6 feet 1 ine 
avy: 3, King, Boston College. Time, 0:06.3. 2, Hartshorne Cornell, 5 feet, 11 inches; Ky 
"0 yds. high hurdles—i-Sparrow, Tufts; 2. | Mitchell, Cornell, 5 feet 9 inches, 
Anderson, Army; 3, LaMar, Army. Time, Oilan | role vault 1, Lansing, Army, 13 feet; 2, Hol- 
reer Casket, Mey: fe piveiet. PEO | comb, Army, 32 feet Scene. Puch 
v4,000 yds.—1, Daily, Manhattan: 2. Biginson, sing rag alas aly inches, avy, th tee 
eee se Columbia. Time, 2;165 ter, | inches; 2, Serafin, Dartmouth, 48 feet 344 inches; 
etaenic Midahipme Boston iA-, Aziserthart, Co- | 37 Nicholson. Northeastern, 43 ‘feet 1 inch. . 
ee ee , 35 Ib. weight, throw —1. Dombroski,, Army. 47 
He 1 1. Tutt: feet 21& inches; 2, Greenberg O 
edie Drake: "2 ots es ag Bena od 46 an 414 inches; 3, Troxell, Army, 44 feet 856 
; 2, mS ; EE nity s 
es— ? * . Point score—Army, 47; Navy, 361%; Dartmouth, - 
eae Army; | Pout $°rG., 1334; Tufts, 1034; ‘Cornell, 10; = 
2 miles relay—1l Dartmouth (Atkinson, Judge, Rochester, 9; Columbia, 7; Princeton, ee rant a 
ox, Burnham); 2 "N.Y. U.; 3, Navy. Time, 8:05.5. hattan, 5; Penn State, 4; Rhode Island State, 45 
Bi jump—-1; Bouwman, ‘Navy, 22 feet 11% Virginia 4; Colgate, 45 } Villanova, 8; Northeastern, 
n ‘ : 2 inches; 3, | 3; Boston College, 3; 5 Ty 2 ; 
aches sts Bore ee ee. P - 2; Pennsylvania, %. 


Co: Vill: 
_ Tenth 


anova, 22 feet 


Annual Heptagonal Trac 


Michie Field, U. S. Military Academy, - 
outh; 2, Grohsberger, 


k and Field Championships 


est Point, N. ¥., June 3, 1944 
Henry, Dartmouth; 6 f 
Cornell, 6 feet 1 inch; 


Ww 


High jump—1, 
inches; Hartshorne, 


-’3, Minor, Aymy. Time,0:09.9. : 3 obs 
ats ; , Dart- | Bredin, Pennsylvania; Stouffers, Cornell, Ba 
th: 3 2 pena me, ‘ fis5. 8. Pole vault—1, Holcomb, Army, 1? feet 6 inches; 
mouth: 3, Hall, Colunartmouth; 2, Hail, Prince- | 2, Lansing, Army, 12 fects 3, (tie) Pullian, Dart 
as Crimmin, Dartmouth. Time, 4:27.5. rg pw  teciecs Pennsylvania; Shaw, be ell, 
1 mile relay—i, Army (Whittington, Conor, eet 6 inches. army, 45 feet 494 incbess 
yorron, Berges 2. Dartmouth: Commbls |, SBR aay Ah eats, noes 3 StaGnye 
> mi ies— : ch; . Army; | Princeton, 42 fee 4, inches. i 
re revnont de rN : pee . Discus—1, Ekberg, Army, 133 fect 46 Anthes; 
= 420 sas. hurdles—1. Morrow, Army 3. Lamar, . mn Stadny i eee t aes has Ria ches; 3, 
3, Collins, Pennsylvanis Army: 2, Co Javelin—1, Hahnfeldt Dartmouth, 172 feet 634 
22) yds- hurdies 1, Morrow, Ate, t ace inches: 2, Ghynoweth, Army, 168 feet 10 inches; 
nnsylvanias 3, Cullen, Cornell. Time, eae fe 7 eas ellen AY aia ‘ 
penchers ce Seewylae at ae chev Pam fie : ” princeton, 130 feet 714 inches; 
? Insbenger Newman); Army; 3, Columbia. 2, iiroxell, Aims, ; 29 ctor. Fe eas a. nea 
c a jum i ‘Army, 127 feet 6 inches, 
p Broad Jom) Metembia. Cornell, 23 feet | Ary: score—Army, 82; Dartmouth. 68; Cornell, 
: ag Dwyer, Compa, te aie inches, 2614; Princeton, 24; Columbia, 20; Fenn, - 1, 
\ 


ich emee, Army, 


802 


100 yds.—1, Young, Dlinois; 2, Harvey, Purdue; 
3; Brownstein, Minnesota. Time, 10.4. 

220 yds.—1, Young Illinois; 2, Madden, North- 
western: 3, Harvey, Purdue. Time, 21.3. 

440 yds.—1 Kelley, Illinois; 2, Altepeter, North- 
western 3, Young, Illinois. Time, 48 

880. yds.—l—Kelley, Illinois; 2, Robert Hume, 
Michigan; 3, Barnard, Michigan. Time, 1.54. 

1 mile—1 (tie), Robert Hume, Ross Hume, Michi- 
gan; 3, Purdue, Michigan. Time, 4:25.4. 

1 mile relay—1, Purdue (Weber, Major, Brown, 
Seile); 2, Northwestern; 3, Michigan. Time, 3.28.4, 

2 miles—i, Ross Hume, Michigan; 2, Walsh, 
Indiana; 3, Robert Hume, Michigan. Time, 9:56.7. 

120 yds. hurdles—1, Nichols,| Illinois; 2, Hisley, 
Michigan; 3, Hinkle, Ilinois. Time, 15.1. 

220 yds. hurdles—1, Martin, Michigan; 2, Best, 
Milinois; 3, Whitworth, Iowa. me, 24.5. _ 

Broad jump—l1, Young, Illinois, 22 feet 10 inches; 


34th Annual Western Conference Championships | (Indoors) 


University of Chicago Field House, Chicago, 


2,. Witherspoon, 
Time, :06.2. 
Michigan; 2, 


+60 yds.—1, Young, Illinois; 
Michigan; 3, Thomas, Illinois. 
40 yds. high hurdles—1, Swanson, 
Hinkle, Illinois; 3, Whitforth, Iowa. Time, :08.9. 
70 yds. low hurdles—1, Swanson, Michigan, 2, 
Young, Wlinois; 3, Martin, Michigan. Time, :08.1. 
440 yds.—1, Ufer, Michigan; 2, Kelley, Illinois; 
3, Altpeter, Northwestern. Time, 49.3. 
880 yds.—i, Kelley, Illinois; 2, Ross Hume, 
Michigan: 3, Barnard, Michigan. Time, 1:56.9. 
1. mile—1, (tie) Robert Hume, Ross Hume, 
Michigan; 3, tice Mines Michigan. ‘Time, 4:24.5. 
2.miles—1, Robert Hume, Michigan; 2, Ericsson, 
Purdue; 3, Webster, Wisconsin. Time, 9:45.9. 
mile relay—i, Michigan (Pierce, Glas, Negus, 
Ufér): 2, Tilinois; 3, Indiana. Time, -3:23.6. 


19th Annual] Central Collegiate Track and Field Championships } 


Great Lakes, Ill., June 3, 1944 


_. 100 yds.—1, Youtig, Illinois; 2, Lankford, Great 
_ Lakes; 3, Beaudry, Marquette. Time, 0:09.8. 
220 yds.—1, Young, Illinois; 2, Madden, North- 
western; 3, Altpeter; Northwestern. Time, 0:21.3. 
440 yds.—1, Kelley, Illinois; 2, Altpeter, North- 
western; 3, Gonzalez, Illinois. Time, 0:48.9. 
880 yds.—1, Beile,Purdue; 2, Kelley, Illinois; 3, 
_ Fletcher, Great Lakes. Time, 1:57.5. 
1 mile—1 (tie) Ross Hume and Robert Hume, 
3, Thompson, Great Lakes. Time, 


Michigan; 
4:14.6. . 
2 miles—1, Thompson, Great Lakes; 2, Martin, 
Notre Dame; 3, Lawson, Lawrence. Time, 9;31.9. 
120 yds. hurdles—1, Nichols, Illinois; 2, Ruther, 
Tilinois;: 3, DeYoung, Lawrence. Time, 0:15.4. 
220 yds. hurdles—i, Lankford, Great Lakes; 2, 
Best, Ulinois; 3, DeYoung, Lawrence. Time, 0:25. 
-1 mile relay—i, Illinois (Gonzalez, R. Young, 
C. Young, Kelley); 2, Great Lakes; 3, Notre Dame. 
Time, 3:23.3. . : 
Pole yault—i (tie) Phelps, Dlinois; Anderson, 


Marquette University Stadium, 
100 yds.—1, Young, Illinois; 2, Madden, North- 
western; 3, Brownenstein, Minnesota. Time, 0:09,7. 
220 yds.—1, Young, Illinois; 2, Conwell, N. Y. 
U.; 3, Altepeter, Northwestern, Time, 0:21.6. 
. 440 yds.—1, Harris, Morgan State; 2, McKenley, 
Boston: College; 3,) Kelley, Illipois. Time, 0:47.9. 
880 yds.—l, Kelley, Illinois; 2, Robert Hume, 
Michigan; 3, Barnard, Michigan. Time, 1:55.1. 
1 mile—1, (tie) Robert and Ross Hume, Michi- 
gan; 3, Martin, Notre Dame. Time, 4:16.6. 
2 miles—1, Martin, Notre Dame; 2, Walsh, 
ae 3, Exler, Purdue. Time, 9:38.4. 
120 yds. ‘hurdles—1, Nichols, Illinois; 2, Fisher, 
Miami; 3, Ruther, Illinois. Time, 0:15.3. 
__ 220 yds. hurdles—i, Harris, Morgan State; 2, 
Fisher, Miami; 3. Martin, Michigan. Time, 0:23.9. 
Discus—1, Bangert, Missouri, 149 feet 5 inches; 


. National A. A. U. Women’s Track Championships, 1944 he 4 


Harrisburgh, Pa., July 8 


1 
. 50 meters—1, Coachman, Tuskegee; 2, Young, 
| Forestville; 3, Myers, Laurel L. C.. Time, 06.4. 
100, meters—1, Walsh, unattached; 2, Coachman, 
‘Tuskegee: 3, Lowe, Laurel L. C. Time, 12:00. 
' 200 meters—1, Walsh, unattached; 2, Harrison, 
Tuskegee; 3, Cummins, Laurel L. C. Time, 24.6. 
80 meter hurdles—1, Purifoy, Tuskegee; 2, Wal- 
raven, unattached; 3, Perry, Tuskegee. Time, 12,8. 
400 meters relay—1, Laurel L, C.; 2, Tuskegee; 
3, German-American A. C. Time, 52.8) 
8-1b. shot put—1. Dodson, unattached, 386 feet 
Mabon 2. Yetter, Philadelphia Moose: 3, Davis, 
ee, i 
Broad jump—1, Walsh, unattached, 17 feet 114g 


Sporting Events—Track and Field Records Spies 
- ae 2 : = 4 - " 
A4th Annual Western Conference Track and Field Championshipy 


Memorial Stadium, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill., May 27 


23rd Annual National Collegiate Track Championships 


2, Tyler, Ohio State, 22 feet 914 inches; 3, Hirsch, ~ 
Michigan, 22 feet 534 inches. ase 
High jump—1 (tie), Bauman, Minnesota; Dale, ' 
Michigan; 6 feet; 3, Paton, Michigan, 5 feet 10 
inches. : r : 
Pole vault—1 (tie), Phelps, Illinois; Schmidt, 
Ohio State; 22 feet 8 inches; 3, Moody, Michigan; 
12 feet. ; 
Shot-put—1, Klaus, 
2, Kraeger, Michigan, 46 feet 644 inches; 
Michigan, 46 feet 114 inches. a 
Discus throw—1, Klaus, Purdue. 139 feet 434 
inches; 2, Dugger, Ohio State, 132 feet 614 inches; 
3, Fullerton, Illinois, 131 feet 8 inches. i 
Point score—Michigan, 70; Illinois, 58.1; Purdue, 
31: Chio State, 17.1; Northwestern, 14.85; Minne- 
sota, 7.5; Indiana, 4; Wisconsin 2.6; Iowa, 3; Chi- — 
cago, 0.85, re 


Purdue, 48 feet 284 inches; 
3; Collia, 


Til., March 11.1944 . 

Pole vault—1, Schmidt, Ohio State, 13 feet 6 
inches; 2, Phelps, Illinois, 13 feet; 3 (tie), Segula. 
Michigan, Moody, Michigan, 12 feet 4 inches. 

High Jump—1 (tie), Dale, Michigan, Baumann, 
Minnesota, 6 feet 114 inches; 3, Pedlow, Indiana, 
5 feet 11 inches. 

Broad jump—1l, Young, Illinois, 23 feet. 44% 
inches; 2, Hirsch, Michigan, 22 feet 114% inch 
3, Tyler, Ohio, 22 feet 344 inches. ‘ 3 

Shot put—1, Klaus, Purdue, 48 feet 34 inch; 2, 
Thomas, Ohio, 47 feet 14% inches; 3, Kraeger, — 
Michigan, 45 feet 4 inches. 

*Point score—Michigan, 7514; Illinois, 4044; Pur- 
due, 19; Ohio, 12; Iowa, 814; Indiana, 8; North- 
Weamere: 71; Wisconsin, 5; Minnesota, 442; Chi 
cago, 0. 


Notre Dame; 12 feet 4 inches; 3 (tie) Baerwald, 
Marquette; Chapman, Great Lakes; 12 feet. 

Discus—1, Kelley, Notre Dame; 137 feet 64% 
imches; 2, Klaus, Purdue, 135 feet 915 inches; 
Cokor, Great Lakes, 134 feet 546 inches. 

‘Shot put—1l, Klaus, Purdue, 47 feet 914 inches; 
2, Sullivan, Notre Dame. 45 feet 7 inches; 3, Prath- 
er, Great Lakes, 45 feet 314 inches. 

Broad jump—1i, C. Young, Tlinois, 22 feet 104+ 
inches; 2, Best, Illinois, 21 feet 114% inches; 3, 
James, Great,Lakes, 21 feet 916 inches. : 

_ High Jump—1l, Wiesner, Marquette, 6 feet ag 
inches; 2, Baumann, Minnesota, 6 feet 1 inch; 
(tie) Teixeira, Great Lakes, DeYoung, Lawrence; — 
Rothrock, Northwestern, 5 feet:10 inches. |, * 

Point Score—Illinois, 5746; Great Lakes, 46; 
Notre Dame, 25; Northwestern, 20; Purdue, 1: 
Marquette, 1314; Lawrence, 11; Michigan, 9; - 
nesota, 6; Illindis Tech, 3; Indiana, 2; Centr 
Michigan, 1; Chicago;-1; St. Thomas, 1. - 


regs yes feneAas 1944 - 2 " 
elly, Notre Dame, feet 1114 inches; ' i. 
Ohio State, 189 feet 11% indhee Ae 
ole vault—. ie), Schmidt, Ohio State; Black- 
well, Oberlin; And oe 
Tiirots, a nderson, Notre Dame; Phelps, i) 
road jump—l, Tyler, Ohio State, 23 feet 435) . 
inches; 2, Young, Illinois, 23 feet- neh; - 
field, Uian, 22 feet 796 iidnes tt tn ae 
avelin—I, Ray, Wisconsin, 174 feet 5g inch; 2,- 
Walk, Colorado, 165 feet 93g inches: 
quette. 151 feet 101% inches ee 
igh jump—l, Wiesner, Marquette, 6 feet 7 ie: 
inches; 2, Sheffield, Utah, 6 feet 5 3/16 tates ha 
3, Baumann, Minnesota, 6 feet 4 3/18. ; fete. | 
a titel niet toc Shae ee 
é , Missouri, eet 10 : U F 
Notre Dame, 45 feet tag thehee ee te 2 a | 


inches; 2, Harrison, Tuskegee; 3, Kaplan, Riis oy 
High jump—1, Coachman, Tuskegee, 5 feet 15% _ 
inches; 2, Stafford, ‘Tuskegee: r aa 
delphia ‘Turners. eee eee ey 
scus—l, Turner, Tuskegee, 101 feet 7 : : 
2 Weaver, tmattached; 3, Ruppedt, P faeneels y 
Javelin—1, Dodson, unattached, 123 feet 1% 
inches; 2, Davis, Philadel 308; rt aN 
Hanishurg re pn ad Rue Moose; 3, Sostar, 
aseba! row—1, Turner, Tuskegee, 214 
inches; 2, Mitchell, Harrisburg A. A. 
Sostar, Harrisburg A. A. A. a4 = Pixs 
\ 


feet | 
18 


. 


on ee ie 


- Best Accepted American Track and Field Records 
z < , - Source: Amateur Athletic Union; records are as of Nov. 1, 1944 
Some of these records are better than accepted world records, but have not been passed 
Sn tk erat eer A Lees SSE ty ayes seers aa A number of Rew se iS ee 
ZAe us, eting at Columbus, O., i e ber, 1 
Gunder Hagg of Sweden during his 1943 tout of the United States. meenaticees ceiuunnatie ebtr35 °° 


~* * Indicates indoor record” - RUNNING Lh a 
z Event Time Measurement Holder Date Place 
| — $$ | ————-_— 
.|Frank Wykoff...... U.S. 10, 1930 | U. S.A. 
Jesse Owens....... 0. 8, 25, 1935 S.A, 
C. H, Jeffrey......, . 8. 16, 1940 S.A. 
Jesse Owens. ....., «ie 25, 1935 | U. S.A. 
Cc. W. Paddock vee 23, 1921 S.A, 
..}PRen Eastman... aie 26, 1932 | U. S. A, 
.|Grover Klemmer cee 31, 1941 | U.S.A, 
Ben Eastman. my 1, 1933 | U. S. 
Elroy Robinson “ag = 11, 1937 | U.S. 
GC. H. Fenske. ......}U. §. 2 1939 | U.S. 
Paul Moore...:.... U.S 17, 1940 | U. S. 
Wyaitiels 24, 1943 | U.S. 


side 4a ddd a a 


METRIC DISTANCES 
Jesse Owens....... i, S. Feb. 23, 1935 ; U.S.A 
Ren Johnson....... Ei Ae Feb. 23. 1935 | U.S. A. 


Wu Se 19: 
Roland Locke. .|U. 8. -\ 1, 1926 | U.S.A. 
-IC, W. Paddock April 23. 1921 | U. S. A. 
1941 | U.S.A, 


Grover Kiemmer... 
ibomas Campbell. . 
.|J..T..Fulton..,...- U 


John Woodruff,.,,. 8. Ted U.S.A. 
Lloyd Hahn...,,,../U. 8. A Mar. 26, 1927 | U.S. A. 
Gunder Hagg...... ‘\fuly 24, 1943 | U.S.A. 
.|Puavo Nurmi...,.. teb. 12, 1925 | U.S. A. 
= BUIOC so 0n:0s 4 4, 1940 -S. : 
ee 925 . Si 
isge s 5 Se: 
Ss. 


W. J. Kramer...... 2, 1912 | U, S.A. 
Janusz Kusocinski. . , 1932 | U. S.A, 


WALKING 

| Michael Pecora 
G, H, Goulding.... 
G. BH. Goulding. 
ulding 


T)Feb. 22, 1932 | U.S.A. 

-|Mar. 18, 1916 | U.S. A. - 

“|Mar. 30, 1912 | U. S. A. 
30, 1912] U.S. 


: GSS a ae BERS er 
ee oe 4h., 3m., 35s. OD, Da BR IOIK . ows winnfo'n cons olba en aa Dec. 
HOUT... ..+++++- 7 miles, 1,437 yds.,4in. R. F. Remer....... 
Hours......-.- 14 miles, 1.115 yds.... william Plant. 
METRIC DISTANCES - 
UT MAGLETS Wiss 3:9, laine, ¢ Henry Cieman*...-|..-.--++-+2++++ Feb. 23, 1935} U. S.A. 
it totes... bale o> pene? ae Henle Plant?., ..|0- 8. A. .s.see+| eb: 13, 1926 (10-8 e 
00 meters. ...|17m., 39-88 ee Yugo Frigerio*. liegt ges Mar. 28. 1925 | U- 8. A. 
°6 ***| William Plant.....- Be” gt PE Feb. 98, 1920 | US 


JUMPING AND POLE VAULT | i atx) 
Record Holder Nation Date Place 


ae aS aS: 
_seenees|June 14,1913} U.S.A. — 
~8, A. ‘ ; Ai 


Event 


_|Leo Goehringer....,|U..8. , 
r Harold M. Osborne*|U. 8. “April 4, 1930 > Ss, 
.|Lester Steers.....-- U 8. June 17, 1941 BET 
.|Ray C. Ewry.....- U. 8. ug. 29, 1904 | U. a A. 
ping broae ++ 1/6880 Owen i.” 2 eal May 23 1933 | U.S A. 
uid jump ay te One Chuhei Nambu..... ae . S.A. 
un, hop, stepand Jump oi ft-- 73, in. ..|Corn. Warmerdam. .|U. 8. May 23, 1942 | U.S: A 
Vault. .ccs-c20:- 115 ft., 834 in... | Corn. Warmerdam* |U. 8. Mar. 20, 4 S.A. 


WEIGHTS 
Event Distance Holder Nation (ates 
ec at i So ee 
hedie's ,... /Mar. 16, a 


june 2, 191 
9 


. 


DADDnwD 


gest LS eo) 


774 fc., 10% in. |H. S. Cannon 
band oft hand... - 252 ft., 8% in. ..|James Duncan. ....}.+++- 


* 


ght 
v 


‘Bi 


is 


4 Tost Barney Berlinger 


Se, 1984. W. R. Bonthron..... cpa 


804 sporting Boon aot: U. Records; Walks, Runs; Allied Meet; ; Trophies 


JAVELIN THROW 
Record - Holder | Nation | Date 
238 ft., 7 in. |Matti Jarvinen. .. .. ooese ce Aug. 4, 1932 | U 


HURDLES 


70 yds. (3 ft., 6 in. hurdles) - Allan Tolmich*. 8. A. .|Mar, 31, 1940 
126 yds. (3 ft., 6 in. hurdles). |13.7s. Fred Wolcott. . niger ue - june 27, 1941 
1220 yds. (2 ft., 6 in. hurdles) . : Fred Wolcott. . SOA. oan 
440 yds. (3 ft, hurdles), . | 52 Roy Cochran... ELSE. ee. a 
| #5 meters (3 ft.. 6 in. hurd 3 8 - Saipget es Saget erateoe telat 
110 meters (3{t., 6in. hurdles ee 29 
200 méters (2 ft.,6in. Burne Fred Wolcott, ..... . AL 
400 meters. (3 ft, hurdles). . Glenn Hardin...... SANS FoR eS 


RELAY RACES 


Event Holders ; Nation Date 


440: yards May 14, 1938 
880 yards June 1, 1934 
Aintlow sys. Sawaal. 14 pee Se Bohs : , 1941 | U, S. 
2miles....... ., 34.58..... ; =e ES. 1941 | U.S. 


4 miles... 1937 | U.S 
400 meters....|408............ rea ct es Sree rte Os Bi A aera . 7, 1932 | U.S. 
Ditiintree) (Ten, 24.80.02, (eens 21 Pees ek pe Be An dakae - 1, 1934 | U.S.A 
1,600 meters. .|3m., 8.2s...... Ape one ai eens ae 1932 | U:S. 
Long Walks and Runs in 1944 
Ryent Distance Winner Time . Place 
Reddish A:A.R.R.....|10 miles...... C. Farrar... .... 50 m. 46s. oe ......{Boston, Mass... 
| Cathedral A.A-R. R...{10 miles... ©. Farrar. 2.2.1: 49m. ils. .. (Boston, Mass. . 
> Boston A.A. marthon.|26 m. 385 yds.|C. Cote.......:|...............-- Boston, Mass. . 
A.A.U. ehamp. walk. .|25 kilometer. .|Pvt. W. Mihalo. |2 hr. 21 m. 20 s.. -|Dearborn Mich. 
_AA.U. champ, walk. .|15 Kilometers..|F. Sharaga.:...].. 2... ..2.....4. New York City..... 
»A.A.U. champ.' walk..|50 kilometers..|W. Fleming..:..|/5 h. 22 m. 49% s. |Cincinnati, O..;..... } 
A.A.U. champ. walk. .|20 kilometers..|J.. Megyesy..... 1h, 44 m. 48 s... Philadelphia, Paty. 
AAU, champ. walk. .|30 kilometers..|Pvt. W. Mihalo.|3*h. 10 m. 59's... .|Junction Be Kan, . Aug. ‘3 
A.A.U. champ. run. ..|20 kilometers..|C. Robbins..... 65 m, 48 s........ Providence, 4 
AAU. champ. run. . .|30 kilometers..|C. Robbins... . 1 he 53 m. 42 s...|Boston, Mass........ 
A. A.D. champ: walk. .|10 kilometers..|J. Wilson....... 49 m. 47 s.....5... Philadelphia, Pat. 
A.A.U. champ. walk. .| 40: kilometers... |J..Abare........ 3 he 49 ae 50 s....|Springfield, O....... 
AAU, *nat. jr. cross 
me GUGM Fae 10 kilometers..|John Kandl.....|34 m. 36 s........ Buffalo, N. x RS REE Gs 
ia A.U. nat. marathon,|26 m. 385 yds.|C. Robbins,.... 2h. 40 m. 48.6 s..| Yonkers, .N. se 
ICAAAA cross pouniey Similes. | 22t op Bary, (Nayy)...|27m. 34.1 s...... New York Oley eyes 
Berwick marathon. ...|9 miles....... Jc Kelly: 3.5; as 49 ms 26 80. Berwick, Pa... Nov. 


National A. A.. Weidines 4 miles... 2)... Feiler Ppratey: N2O 9s 18s vs ke East Lansing, ‘Mich. : 3 say 


wedi Allied Track and Field Championships, 1944. 


Italian Forum (Mussolini Stadium), Rome, Italy, July 16, 1944 


/ 100 miaters Pfc. Richard Ford, Detroit. Time, USN, 
e COs 11. ; 
110 ‘meter high hurdles—Pharmacist’s Mate 3, 600 meters—Set. BS Tatter Ben | sma 

Henry Canterbury, Jackson, Miss. Time, 0:15.8. French Arab. Time, 15:54.5 a 


200 meter low hurdles—Rey, French. Time, dene nets, pelay Obl.” Busch Zaviaun Pasa- 


0:26.4. 5 ; Parker B. Harris, Yakima, Wa: ay 
200 meters—Gunner: Charlie Masters, Auckland, | Fresno, Calif. emne Set. iim Wate, 


New Zealand. Time, 0:22.8. High’ jump—Pic. Willie Steele, San Diego, Cali 


oe rite meters—Lt. W. J. Mehl, 


400 méters—Set. Ronald Ewdney, British, Time, | * feet 10 inches, 


Pie Broad jump—Pfc. Willie Steele, San Diego 
Calif. 22 “Feet 2 inches. 
4) 800 mbtens—Fic. Fred Sickinger, Astoria, N. Y. Shot put—Set. Rober 
“pime, shee a nary pes bert Smith, Ocean: city 


+ 


ee vt James E. Sullivan Memorial Trophy Winners — 


Year 


Name ; Sport | Points Year | 


auseh. . 
:}Glenn Cunningham 


re 1 Track. . 
fo Wan ay Ries thm (COLL. Se nai ona ..|/Cornelius Warmerdaz :| 
a ee heed 3. .!Gilbert Dodds. aeaeRy 


} The James E, Sullivan Memorial Trdbuy is | advance the cause > 
en sew Ol | Sie ste t ea et 4 
’ an amateur 
and a man, has done the most during the year to seareh ier) soe A) t Hporieman: of att 


Mondschein Wins 1944. Decathlon Title 


Pvt. Irving Mondschein, Brooklyn Army Base | javelin, f 
“Terminal, won’ the National A.A.U. decathlon att mibterw Eien 100 meters, an¢ 
4 hamplonship (July 8-9, 1944) in Warinanco Park, | A.C., Elizabeth, ae Sollee with 
lizabeth, N, J., with a score of 5,743 points, Mond- | and Nathaniel E, 


schein won the ‘po ole vault and high jump, finished | Club of Philadelphia ‘thied with ie 


second’ in the broad jump, shot put, isctis and 


ys Sporting Events—Horse Racing 805 


. 


| THE TURF 


Tine is expressed in minutes and seconds. Dolla: 
¢ i Ss rs! 5,280 feet, or 1,760 yards. A - 
sans the winner’s share of the purse. A mile is | a mile, or 660 oes 220 ee cae 70 ae 


- Belmont Park 


Beer FUTURITY STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 
Z 2 Winner, weight T Year Winner, weight Time [Dollars 
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od distance to 1902 was 6 furlongs, from 1892 to | from 1925 to 1934, 7 furlongs, and since 1934, 645 
5 534 furlongs; from 1903 to 1925, 6 furlongs; ! furlongs. The race was not run in 1911 and 1912. 


SUBURBAN (3 YEARS OLD AND UP) 
(Distance 10 furlongs) 
Time ;woilars|| Year Winner, age, weight 


Time |Dollars 


Sade ere Eis BE ©: | 
5,697 ||1917..|Boots (6) (122).-..---.--- 2.05 1-5} 4, 
6.065 ||1918. .|Johren (3) (110).......-.. 2.06 5,850 
6,812 |}1919..|Corn Tassel (5) (108)... _|2.02 1-5 &,200 
6,900 ||1920. .|Paul Jones (3) (106)... “12.09 3-5) 6,350 
ie ato d cis 6,900 ||1921. .| Audacious (5) (120) . "12.02 1-5] 8,100. 
eee Ak 9,900 ||1922. .|Capt. Alcock (5) (10: (2.05 2-5 200 
= ee 17.750 ||1923..|Grey Lag (5) (185).. . (2.03 7,800 
Sar Sa 17.750 ||1924. .]Mad Hatter i) (125)... |2.03 3-5 150 
Se ae 12/070 ||1925. .|Sting (4) (122)... .....-+- 2.041-5}) 11,300 
4'730||1926..|Crusader (3) usp a asctatoenace 2.03 13,150 
5,850 ||1927..|Crusader (4) (127).....+-- 2.02 2-5) 11,875 
5,850 ||1928. .|Dolan (4) (105)....----+-+ 2.06 3-5| 13,675 
6,800 ||1929. . ye 2.03 2-5 100 
6,800 || 1930. .|Pe Ww **11112.07 2-51 11,850 
6,800 |} 1931. . (4) (23)... ... 2.02 2-5} 11,200 
7300 ||1988. [Ea Be $03 | *7'260 
. ars po: (132)... 2. 6++ A a 
16,490 }}1934. . 2 TO II1D1}2.03 3-5} 5,760 
16,800 |} 1935. . 2.02 12,175 
16,800 |/1936. . 2.04 3-5} 12,125 
16,800 }|1937.. 2.01 3-5| 10,9 
16,800 ||1938.. 2.01-2-5| 17,050 
19,750 ||1939 2.02 4-5| 17,750 
3,850 ||1940 2.01 3-5 8: 
,800 |}1941 2.02 3-5| 25,200 
.) Whisk 3,000 |) 1942. 2.01 4-5| 27,8 
Stromboli (4) (122)...--- .| 4.05, 2-5) 3,92: }|1943 2.01 2-5 a 
Friar Rock ae 12.0 3.45( ||1944 2.01 1-5| 39,210 
‘© yace was not fun in 1911, 1912 and 1914. : 
AWRENCE REALIZATION (3 ¥R. OLDS) WITHERS STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) 
— Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
ee a 
Firethorn (119).:.---+--+-- 13 |2.421-5| 16,780)| Rosemont (118) 3. lee eee 1.36 3-5] 11,250 
Granville {i26) Pasa S STIILI] 13 12.43 3-5 19'550||White Cockade (118)...--+ 8 11.371-5] 18,200 
Unt: 13 |2.441-5| 19,950)|| Flying Scot. (118) 8 |1.374-5} 15, 
2.45 16, Menow (118) ...-.-.---+++> 8 |1.372-5| 15,000, 
2°42 3-5| 15,750||Johnstown (118) 1.35 4-5) 15,750 
2.44 4-5| 18.070||Corydon (118).....-.+-+-++ 8 |1.37 1-5| 16,650 
1-5} 23.050 pom deste (118) ‘| 8 11.38 1-5] 20,000/ 
2.42 7,900||Alsab (126)........- “| 8 |1.36 1-5] 15, 
2.43 7,475||Count Fleet (126) 8 11.36 12,700 
2.43 1-5] 13,085||Who Goes There (126) 1.38 16,250 
STROPOLITAN HANDICAP (3 YB. AND UP) BELMONT STAKES (3 YB. OLD) 
Winner, age. weight Fur.| Time |Voll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Lime |Doll’rs 
fore oe | ee ee eee 
118)....---| 8 |t-381-5 7,225||Omaha (126). ....---++-++ | 12 |2.30 3-5] 35,480 
st (4) 07): ETT] 8 [1.36 2-5 6,650||Granyille (126)..... ones eee 29,800 
§ |1.3/.4-5) 6,675)|| War Admiral (126)......-- 12 |2.28 3-5) 38.020 
8 11.38 8.45! ||Pasteurized (126) ...-...--- 12 |2.29 2-5] 34,530 
8 |1.371-5| 7, ohnstown (126).....-++++> 12 |2,29 3-5| 37,020 
8 1.35 2-5 10.508 Bimelech (126)......-+--+ 12 |2.29 3-5 ,030 
g |1.37 1-5) 10.250 irlaway (126).....----+ 12 |2.31 39.770 
BYE 25) 30 cat eat 88) 12 as 18| So 
1 =! y mt Fleet (126)......-+-- . = a 
8 11.35 4-5] 10,150 ou Home (126) 32 |2.32 1-5] 55,070 
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806 Sporting Events—Horse Racing _ Toes 
é ~ ' r\ . ‘ ; 
Belmont Park 4 ola | 
COACHING CLUB AMER. OAKS (3 YR, OLDS) | JOCKEY CLUB GOLD CUP (3 YR. AND ma 


Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time Doll’rs]| Winner. age, weight 
: 4935 Black Helen (121)....-.... 11 |2.18 4-5) 7,750)||Firethorn (3) (117). 5C 
s 1936|High Fleet (111)...... ... | 11 [2.19 3-5} 10,575||Count Arthur O. te f 
1937/ Dawn Play (121). ......... 11 {2.18 3-5) 10,575 poor (5) (124 OC 
1938|Creole Maid (121)... ‘141 12.204-5] 10.425||War Admiral (4) C12) OC 
1939|)War Plumage (116). Ji |2.16 4-5) 11,500}/Cravat (4) (J te eet 35 OU) 
1940) Damaged es a2). 11 °}2,19 12,550]/Fenelon (3) (11 4) eote hE oe OC} 
194]; Level Best (12 »....|11 42.17 3-5| 10,275||Market Wise (3 Bey soebehare 7 7,3; 
1942/Vagrancy dai). Reet 12 |2 313-5) 15,425||Whirlawav (4) (124)....... 16 |3.21 3-5) 18,3504 
.1943|Too Timely eae ee eee 12 |2.35 13,250}|Princequillo (3) tiny... -| 16 |3.23 2-5} 18,500 
1944|Twilight Tear (121)..... 11 {2.21 | 12,495)}|Bolingbroke (7) (125). ..... - 16 |3.27 1-5) 17,645 
Me nk le 
MATRON STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) JUVENILE STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 
Xe, Winner, weight )Fur.| Time |Doll’rs! Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Do rei 
GgoslBeadie Me (119)! .....,-- 6 |4.114-5| 11,900||Mareriel (123)...........-. 5. |0.581-5 Bb): 
1936|Wand (115): <),..-...5.'.- 6 41.11 ,12,075||Scintillator (119) .. -| 5 11.00 4-5 
1937|Merry Lassie (123) . ey ecard | 10,900}| Perpetuate (111) 5 {0.57 4-5 f 
1938]Dinner Date (109).-...-.. 6 [1.13 2-5} 16,700}| Maeline (119) . +. ~/0.57 3-5 
1939| Miss Ferdinand oe Md Gee ke 14,825||Cockerel (119). 5 10.57 4-5) 
1940) Misty Isle (119) - 6 {1.20 2-5) 15,710 h Breeze (116 5 10.57 
1941|Petrify (119).. 6 {1.11 3-5] 17,710}|Sun Again (11 5 {0.58 1-5 
1942|Good Morning (109 .. | 6 41.09 1-5) 9,255}|Sun Cap (113). ........ ..| 5 °}0.59 1-5 
1943|Boojiana,(119)..........,.. 6 |1.094-5| 7,775||Lucky Draw (112)......... 5 |0.59 
1944|Busher (119)..........-... 6 |1.09 2-5) 22,530||Flood Town (116)......... 5 |0.57 4-5 
1! \ - i ‘ + ; 
BROOK STEEPLECHASE (4 YR. AND UP) GRAND NATL. STEEPLE (4 YR, AND UP) _ 
Bae Winner, ase. weighr Fur. Time Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time [Do ie 


20 c® 46 4-5 26 675 Snap Back (5) (137). 


1935}Are Light (10) (154)... 
20 |4.461-5| 2,700||Bushranger (6) (172).. 


1936|Bushranger (6) (16) 


1937|Yemasee (4) (145)... “<] 20 |4.40 3-5]. 4/800}|Sailor Beware £9) (153)... >. 
1938|Ossabaw (4) (153)-. :| 20 4.54 4-5| 4.475||Annibal (5) (156)........... 
1939) Whad’on ‘Chase (4) (137). 20 |4.47 4,700||Whaddon Chase (4; pate = 
1940|Mad Policy (6) (142).......] 20 |4.42 3-5] 6,625||Cottesmore (5) (160). . 
(1941/Sussex (6) (144)........... 20 4-46 1-5] 4,600 Speculate (5).<442) ci ane 
1942/Caddie (4) (31)... 20 14.5 4°375||Cottesmore (7) (155)..... x 
1943'Rouge Dragon (5) (147) 22.) 20 230 4,875||Brother jones (7) (150) 
: ‘1944| Rouge Dragon. (6) (160)... _| 20 }4.55 2-5] 6,195||Burma Road (5) (136) 
: BY ; ) . \ 
_ . CHAMPAGNE STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) FASHION STAKES (2 YE. OLDS) _ ae 
) BYE _) Winner. weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| "Time Doll's 8 
oi spogs| Brevity (113), ..2-céss bse. 636|1.17 2-5] 4,875||Mag Mell (114)... .2..... 3 5.576 
ah 1936 Privileged (122)..-.... eee] 65/117 4'200|| Apogee Kis Vr mavatctia: 
1937|Menow (113)... : -.......5- 645|1.171-5| 4,225 Catalys is (EEG). ote 
oi _ 1938] Porter's Mite (119)... //...] 634|1.14 2-5) 4,650 Sweet Patrice (EEG) ER ee 
1939) Andy K (124) ............. 616/1.17 5,875|| Perida (116)... 2. 0....1. ee 
1940 Monday ane (110).......] 8 {1:37 2-5) 9,675||Maemahte (116).......1. x: 
1941] Alsab (122)............. «.| 8 11.35 2-5) 9,500}/Spanish Moss (116......... 
1942|/Count Fleet (116). ..-) 8 {1.34 4-5) 9,375 Pirawees (116) wen, icc 
1943|Pukka Gin (113).. 8 |1.38 1-5] 10,125||Mrs. Ames (111)........... 
sien Pot O'Luck (106) .. 8 |1.37 2-5} 19.950||Bertie S. (116) 020220222) 
fa ack A > s ‘ pf) aad + 
o. FAY ‘ ; aa ru f 
; JEROME HANDICAP (3 ¥R. OLDS) TOBOGGAN HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP) 
. Yr. Winner, weight Fur.; Time |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time Do : 
He — | — | | © i; 
‘ 1935|Good Harvest (107)....... 8. |1.361-5} 5,410)|Identify (4) (108 
1936|Goldeneye \(105).......... 8 1.363-5] 5,290 Singing Wood (5) a 20) fe 
1937| Pasha (i?) Neenah; 8 |1.381-5] 4,930} Preeminen {113).. 6 
7938|/Cravat (115) 0... Ulli ot 8 }1.36 2-5]. 5,050 Daliberator &) daa) pica ra ss 6 
1939|Basy Mon (110)...........] 8 11.35 4-5} 7,725]|Entracte (3) (103) . 6 
1940|Roman (121).......0...... 8 1|1,371-5| 6,425||Bight Thirty (4) (127). 6 
; 194 Stimady (110)............. 8 11.371-5| 6,825]|Right Thirty (5) (129)... |) 6 
; 1942} King's Abbey (Gin) Fema eas 8 1.36 2-5] 6/325//Omission (4) (1 DY Baan 6 
-1943|Slide Rule (122)........... 8. 0537 7,075|| Devil Diver (4) (116),...... 
1944] Occupy (110) Mee Re oS 8 |1.371-5| 8, Devil Diver (5) (134) ‘16 
rd p 
AR eae . Empire City 
WESTCHESTER HDCP (3-YR. OLD AND UP) EMPIRE CITY HANDICAP. 
; Yr. Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time Doll’rs Winner, age, weight Fur. “Time [Do : 
©.» « {935|Gooe Harvest (3) (106)....| '9¥4|1.51 4-8] 4,550|| Top R ian 
; 1936/Thorson ees) 94)1.52 4'790 alpen oe re ea a rer r : 
¥ + 1937|Thorson (5) 9111.54 | 7\550|| Rex Flag (3) (106 Tl) 9 [1152 2-5 10) 
»; 38|Great Union (3) (107 6914) 1.52 6,550 Stagenand ts) 13a. 4) | § {1.51 ae 
1940 ay ontd (3) (123)... te za ie Lovely Night ( } (116) 9 11.52 ) 
NOP NALS) ce wee wera . , > “k 
Gramps (@) 108) 002200 91/1. Seer y end eine 
Tod2 Riverland AYCEI4)y on ce bd 944|1. 
~ 1943/Slide Rule (3) (igs Roe. a) 9165/1 
ny 1944|Seven Hearis (4, (124)... .. Ould 
a _, Run st Jamaica in 1943 and 1944. 


2 ees PaReee 
a STAKES (2.YR. OL 
igh oe re OLDS) TRAVERS’ STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) 
Pegs TOSS WEIR ur.| Time |Dollars in 
"13 ee ner, weight Fur.| Time |Dollars 
Red Rain (124) . 614|1.19 4-5] 38,400 Fi 55 
faedic (122) 5, Bet tS $8) 88-400 Gold Foam (112) Esker 10 |2.043-5| 14,675 
BrChico. ‘aa. Bi 182-8 ey Burning Star (117) Er ees 19 |zoa 4-8 14550 
26)....-.--- "18 2-5| =2'550||Thanksgiving (117)... .... ° % 550 
go Ee By eoeli igs), 36°70 [etent They GAD io Rese S| Jae 
AiDevil Diver (10).2°2..] S| Es 3-8 33'980||Whirlaway (130)... ... 16 ana 28 1g 
Severn e Thural ci] O¥s|E-18 2-5) 31,750) Shut Out: (s0y:... cee. aes 7800 
WREL AEs. 5 «= 4|1/18 2-8| 33/300|{Burasian (112)... 0.22/22. 10. (2-04.3534( 2 beh 
oleae tase 4 * '300||Burasian (112)...020 222... 3 
a (126) «.. +--+ ++-- 636|1.18 4-5| 51,850||By Jimminy (126)......... | 10 a x8 3's 
= "SARATOGA SPECIAL (2 ¥ ; , 
wi (2 ¥R. OLDS) ALABAMA STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) 
nner, weight Fur.| Time |Dollars Winner, weight - Fur.| Time |Dollars. 
5 Red Rain (122) $s 8 ie 3.750 Alberta. see: “| 10 |2.051-5| 7,350 
2 : | see eeee . = . 
Bikorty Winks (122) “2 ae 6 [1134-5 7.300 Frogab ity (123) 00200010 10 1508 aos| Fare 
poppin G22)-.------ 6 jL123-$ andcuff (125)... 2.2222. | 10 [2:07 2-5} 8,257 
Bimeloen C123). lL, ee 8,000||War Plumage (124)....... 10 | 2.05 10,100 
Whirlaway (129). 5... 4-10-45] 9:750||War Hazard (11a). 10 |2.04 eS! Boe 
Tuphitheatre (123) ....| @ |1.113-5| 11,250||Vagrancy (126) ..- s 2.044-5) 8,975 
= peatecrs aaa) ea cs. 8 13 "8,000}|Stefanita (117)... 0 o Oa 8 1ii3e 
mate ape ed 6 [333] fais pl wanda 
wnt ” ——_—$———$—$———————— eee ee 
U.S. HOT : 
U. EL STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) GE. UNION HOTEL STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 
Fur.| Time |Dollars Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Dollars 
(Postage Due (117). .... 1.131-5} 8,900]|The Fi : = 1.123-5| 8,700 
Reaping Reward (116) 6 |1.123-5] 8,225 Macale cit ee Yeas 8 aie $80 
37 Com Vee 1143-8] _7.700||Fighting Fox (113). 002 ...- 6 |1122-5| 7,975 
Ch (SIS) a ac 90) > 1:43 1.8] 10'300||No Competition (116). >... 6 {1.1215} 10,700 
Filg t Command (116)..| 6 1.13 2-5 9'625||Epatant- (119) . "tL 6 1.14 8,62 
— eee ane ad 1-11 4-5 11-075 New World CTD). hone ote Oued 15°08 
i |Buster (116)... .....-. .122- i Shut Out (116)... “ ; 
eeres Pune 116). 6 1-12 1-5 9.925 Devil's Thum (126). vonee 3 113208 1oraae 
Be Sa 213 1- °275||By Jimminy (112)...:....- 6 |1.124- ; 
a|(Payot (126).......... 6 1.12 1-5| 16,915||Pavot (126).......--...--- 6 th 408 10 OO 
_ SPINAWAY STAKES (2 ¥B. OLDS) t SARATOGA CUP (3 ¥R. AND UP) 
Winner, weight } Fur | Time {Dollars Winner. age. weight Fur. Time |Dollars 
s|Forever Yours (121) 6 11.124-5| 6,725||Count Arth é 
§|MacCioud (116)... 6 |1.141-5| 6,45 ei eee fboas| 61590 
Merry Lassie (11 6 |1.121-5| 7.975 14 |3.021-5| 6,425 
Dinner Date’ (10 6 |1.13 9,450|| 14 |2.554-5| 6,600 
hat Now (122) 6 |1.131-5| 8,350||Isolater (6) (126).. 14 |21561-5| 6,400 
) (116) 6 1.12 §,450||Isolater (7) 126). 14 [3.03 4,825, 
Mar-Kell (113) 6 |1:133-5| 8,125||Dorimar (4) (121) “| 34 12758 2-5] 91850 
3|Our Page ( SER DY, 6 |1.123-5| 8,825||Bolingbroke (5) (126) "| 14 |2°58 4-5] 9,550 
Bee Mac (113)..-...--- 6 1.12 2-5| _9,500:|Princequillo (3) ($16). h2e 14 |2/56 3-5| 18,200 
cee Level (115)... ..- 6 |t121-5| 15,4 0|| Bolingbroke (7) (126)... ..- 14 |2.573-5| 18, 
/ 
%s Record of Man 0’ War 
‘ 1919 AS A TWO-YEAR-OLD 
Wt. Fin. Time Place * Purse 
WG FS 
1 59 Belmont $500 
1 1:05 3-5 Belmont 4,200 
1 1:06 3-5 Jamaica 3.850 ~ 
1 1:01 3-5 Aqueduct 2,825 
1 1:13 Aqueduct 4,800 
1. 1:12 2-5 Saratoga 7,600 
2 1:11 1-5 Saratoga 700 
1 1:12 Saratoga 5 7,60! 
1 1:13 Saratoga 24,60! 
1 1:11 3-5 Belmont 26,650 
oe eee 
\ $83,325 
A THREE-YEAR-OLD . 
1 1:51 3-5 Pimlico $23,000 
i 1:35 4-5 Belmont 4,825 
1 214 1-5 Belmont 7,950 
i 1:41 Jamaica 3,850 
1 1:49 1-5 Aqueduct * 
51 1:56 3-5 Saratoga < 
1 2:01 4-5 Saratoga 9,275 
1 2:40 4-5 Belmont 15,040 
1 2:28 4-5 Belmont 890 
Sa 1 1:44 4-5 Havre De Grace 6,800 
orth Park**.. 120 1 203 Kenilworth Park 80,000 
eae (906 |. ee 
= $166,140 


qstablished record time. **Match race against Sir Barton. 
no’ War, 28 years old in 1945, lives in luxury. at Faraway Farm, the stud farm which his 
Samuel D. Riddle, built for him in the roiling meadow ‘country, north of Lexington, Ky. 


G sale of foals. Man 0’ War. was retired from s 
i Svon $3,007,967. Approximately 50,000 persons visit Man o’ War eac! 


\ Ve 


ee 
4 
. 


4 
4 


vee Eos! 


estimated Man o’ ‘War has brought to his owner approximately $1,000,000 in 
tud (1943).__Up to Jan. 1, 1943, his ofispring 


‘ ; a. ‘ 
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808 Sporting Events—Horse Racing aut ecnetely | 


Aqueduct 2 | 
‘DWYER STAKES (3 YER. OLDS) BROOKLYN HANDICAP e YR. ‘AND UP) 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.{ Time |{ Doll’rs Winner, Ase, Weight joe eine Do ri 
1935:Omaha (126) .......0-5.-- . 9,200||Discovery (4) (123) -.....- 9A 1.48 1.48 1-5 10,204 a 
1936|Mr. ones oe Risen : 8'500|| Discovery & {4303 PP Rer ye | ag Jay fh) 10,547 
1937|Strabo (116). NEE aie 0, 750||Seabiscuit (4) td 9 |1-50 1-5) 18,02 
j 1938)The Chief (119)... 0000. c 8,900||The Chief (3) (1 we) 9 |¥.48 2-5) 18,46 
1939| Johnstown (126) .......... 9 i 9,250||Cravat (4) (126). 9 |1.48 1-5) 18,2 
1940) Your Chance (116) .. : c 9,650||Isolater (7) (119) . 10 |2.03 s 16,96 
1941) Whirlaway (126)..... oe 075}||Fenelon (4) (119) . res 2.03 3-5; 19,28 
1942) Valdina Grprian (116) i 1,150|/Whirlaway (4) zB) Se 10 |2.02 2-5 23,68! 
De Vincentive (111) ..... bg to’ :600 Devil Diver (4) (123)....... 10 |2.03 2-5) 23,208 
1944) By Jimminy GLAS) ae Reet 2 a - 39,170)|Four Freedoms (4) (116).. 10 |2.02 4-5 oe 
GREAT AMERICAN STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) ; TREMONT STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) Ee 
i ext Winner, weight Fur.| Time | Doll'rs Winner, weight Fur|{ Time Dol Pe 
: 1935|Snark (113) .2........-.-- 5 |1,001-5]. 3,890 ||(Not Run) ..... 
1936] Fairy (413)... --| 6 {9.12 3-5 4 575 ||Airflame (117). 5 
1937|Maetall (115)... 6 {1.13 4. 750 || Perpetuate ae 19) 5 
; 1938} 151 Chico (119). 6 {1.13 1-5] 3,900 ||Maeline (119) 5 
1939| Johnnie Ji (115 6 {1.11 4-5 3, 450 |}Gannet (117). . -| 5 
1940) Omission (115) 6 {1.13 - 2761) Chicuelo: (108). 5 2 aes 28 
‘1941)Requested (122). 6 |1.122-5} 5,900]|/Requested (119).......... 5 
1942|Breezing Home (110). "716 |4:11 3-5] 5,875]|Supermont (113).......... 5% 
1943|Lucky Draw) 122)......... 6. \1.12 5,475 || Lucky Draw (122)........ 5)6 
1944| Fighting Don (i114)........ 6 (|1.11 4-5! 9,935 '\ Burg-El-Arab (112),....... 5% 
r i 3 
Jamaica 2 
YOUTHFUL STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) EXCELSIOR HANDICAP (3. YR. AND UF) | 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.|; Yime ;Doll’rs Winner, Age, Weight (|Fur.{ Time) Boul 
1935| White Cockade (117)...... 5 |0.59.3-5| 3,220])King Saxon (4) (120)...... 846/1.43 4-5 5,43 
1936] Court Scandal oe: ..| 5 |1.013-5]  3,825]|King Saxon (5) (121) -| 834/1-45 1-5 2 
, 1937) Inhale Carer 5 {0.59 4,225]|Thorson (5) (119) . 8 4/1,43 4-5) 6, 
1938] El Chico,(114) . 5 {1.00 3,400}|Caballero (6) (114) . -| 834]1.45 2-5) 6, 
i 1939|Gannet (119).. 5 {0.59 2-5] 3,300}/Thanksgiving (4) (12 .| 854/1.44 1-5) 6,9 
ig 1940|Zacharias (119) 5 10.59 1-5] 3,275!|The Chief (5) (112) ....... +82 1.44 1-5} 6,2 
1941 “ie Woe (119). . 5 |0.59 4-5 5,425}| Robert Morris (3) (100). 844|1.443-5| 8,2 
if) 1942|/Red Sonnet (119) 5 |0.59 2-5] 7,200]} Waller (4) (106):....-..... 844/1.46 4-5] 8, 
; (7 1943|/Lucky Draw (114)......... 5 \1.003-5| 6,705))Riverland (5) (124)......... 816}1.44 2-5) . 9, 
pt 1944| Jeep (418)... ee 5 |0.59 4-5} 6,525\|\Alex Barth (4)-(105)......- 0814|1.45)2-5| 7, 
afar: is Hialeah \ oh ae 
*FLAMINGO STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) THE WIDENER (3 YR. OLps AND OVER) . 
Winner, weight Fur.| Time | Doll’rs Winner, Age, Wetehs Fur.| Time Do! 
ia Black Helen (a3) RTA SESE eh i5-8001| eee 
revity (120)......5....4. -48 1- ; souena (4) (109) ...| 10 [2 O41 4-5 
- 1937|Court Scandal (120)......: 9 /1.49 3-5) 20,900|| Columbiana (4) (103) . ....| 10 | 2.01 4-5) 
1938/Lawtin (120)... 2... eee. 9 1.50 4-5| 20,100|| War Admiral (4) (130). SF 10 -03 4-5 
1939/ Technician (119) 9 |1.50 4-5 E Bull Lea (4) (119)... 02.21 2,02 2-5 
1940) Woot W ors 9 j1.50 1-5) 22,450|| Many Stings. (5) (109)... 2. 10 | 2.03 
1941| Dispose (1% 9 |1.48 4-5) 20,250 Big Pebble (5) (109) ...... 10 |2/02-4-5 
1942) Requested (585° 9 /1.50 2-5) 28,150])The Rhymer (4) (111)......| 10 |2.05 2-5 


» 1943|Not ran—war im _||Not run—war : va 
1944'Stir Up (118). ......... 9 (1.52 2-5| 14,825|)/Four Freedoms (4) (109%4).! 10 |2.04 3-5) 


. *Run prior to. 1937 as the Florida Derby. 


| nis cde 
“ inn Suffolk Downs Ay Sah pee 
a , MASSACHUSETTS HDCP. (3 YRS. AND, UP) YANKEE HDCP. (3 YR. OLDS) ~~ 4 
; f ‘s oa oS Winner, weight Fur.| Time | Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time | 
Bs . 1935|/Top Row (4) (116)...... --| 9 11.49 2-5] 18,750|))/Ann O’Ruley (117)........ 7 
|. 1986|Time Supply (5) 21). ..| 9 11.49 45] 23°500||Memory Book is): ges oi ise 3-5 
_ » § + -1937|Seabiscuit (4) (13 9 *|1.49 51,780}|War Minstrel (113)........ 934|1.56 3-5) 
a) 1938}Menow (3) (lon nee 9 11.52 3-5] 40,550}|/Cravat (104).......... >. | 936/1.56 1-5). 
" 1939 Bienting Fox (4) (133). 9 41.52 49,250||Challedon (124) 926)1.56 2-5 
a 1940 /Elght Thirty (4) (126) 9 11.49 46,550||Pass Out (110 91412.00 2-5) 
by 1941)War Relic (8) (102).......| 9 {1.48 3-5) -48,350|/Our Boots (112) 91411.56 23 
ee Whirlaway (4) (130)...... 9 (1.48 1-5) 43,850//Shut Out (126)... 934/1.55 2-5) 
943|/Market Wise (5) (1 Ae Wyott oD o1152 39,650/| Not. run. ; 24 
1944|First"Fiddle (5) (124). 2... 9 (1.49 41,850}) Whirlabout (110) ..... 22. it Oe) 1. 5 
‘ Havre de Grace ¥ tee 
a x 
: h rae ABERDEEN STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) EASTERN SHORE HANDICAP (2 YR. oubeel 
i ; Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time ,Doll'’rs Winner, weight Fur, Time Doll'r 
Bh, 1935| Wise Duke (119) ........ .| 4%/0.833-5] 12,900||Postage Due aD. 6 [143 | 10,7 
; 1936] Goldie F. Meal Bae scones 0 414)0.54 3,650|}War Admiral (118). ‘6 111 
. 1937) Benjam (119)... 04.66... . 416/0.543-5| 3,275 ~ Bull (105)..... 6 41.13 | 
ae 1988] Charlotte Giri (376) “nee ile 416|0.53 3-5) 3,275||Time Alone (109). 6 [1.42 
n) 1939) Impudent Ay 10; Sa a Se 414/0.5 31,875||Victory Morn (117).. bare Sri hoe) |) Fy 
vi 1940) Becomly (116) ........... 436/0.54 3-5) 4,025!|Little Beans (116)......... 6 j1.41 
aM 1041] Chiquita Mia (116) 12/17. 415 10.5 3,200]|*Colchis (117) *Alsab (126)| 6 {1112 
aia oe ene. areas AS ie 445/0.53 1-5 4,200||Blue Swords (115)... ......4 6. 1,12 
; aa pies 2 Royal Prince {113)........ 6 |1.14 
19. iyihe. ‘Bridge. CETD) Se 416 0.55 5,350 'Bobanet (126)....... Coe: 1,15 


A “*Dead heat-amount-won by each. 
‘ 1943-1944 races run at Pimlico. 


a 
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- Churchill Downs (Louisville, Ky.) 


KENTUCKY DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) 


Winner, weight Time | Dollars|| Year Winner, weight Time , Doll’rs 
2.37 3-4 2,850||1910. .|Donau (117) ........5. 2.06 2-5| 4,85 
2.38 1-4 2,95C/|1911. .|Meridian (117). .......... 2.05 t’8e0 
2.38 3,300]|1912..]Worth (117)...... 6.20.65 2.09 2-5 4,850 
4,05( |}1913..|Donerail (117)............ 2.044-5| 5,475 
$,55( }|1914. .|Old Rosebud (114)........ 2.03 2-5 y12: 
3,806||1915. .|Regret (112)... ......46... 2.05 2-5} 11,450 
4,41C}|1916. .|George Smith (117) .....«. 2.04 »750 
4'56G6/|1917..|Omar Khayyman (117)... .|2-043-5 16,600 
3,76C||1918. .|/Exterminator (114)........ 2.10 4-5 +700 
$,99C||1919..|Sir Barton (11234)..... .. |2.09 4-5) 20,825 
5 4,63C||1920. .|Paul Jones (126).......... 2.09 0,37. 
: 4'890||1921. .|Behave Yourself (126). 2.041-5| 38,450 
soe 4'200]|1922. .|Morvich (126)... . . 12.04 3-5] 53,77 
Macbeth II 38 4,74(€||1923. .|Zev (126)....... . |2.05 2-5) 53,6! 
Spokane ag -34 4,97C||1924. .|Black Gold (126). . .|2.05 1-5} 52,775 
.|Riley (118) 45 5,46( ||1925. .| Flying Ebony (126 .|2.07 3-5] 52,950 
Kingman (122) -521 4'68C||1926. ./Bubbling Over (126) . .. 2,03 4-5) 50,075 
122 411 4'230||1927..|Whiskery (126)........... 2.06 0 
391 4'09( |{1928. .|Reigh Count (126)........ 2.10 2-5| 55,375 
41 4'026||1929. .|Clyde Van Dusen (126).... 2.10 4-5 +950 
.37 1-2 2°97(||1930. .|Gallant Fox (126)........: 2.07 3-5 Ps 
“12.07 3-4) 4,85C||1931..|Twenty Grand (126).:.... 2.01 4-5| 48,725 
.}2.12 1-2 4,85(|\1932..|Burgoo King (126)......-, 2.05 1-5) 52,350 
. {2.09 4'850||1933. .|Broker's Tip (126)......-. 2.066 4-5) 48,925 
.. {2.12 4'85( ||1934. .|Cavaleade (126). ..-....+, 2.04 28,175 
. |2.06 1-4 4'850||/1935..|Omaha (126)... ....--4 ee 2.05 ,52 
. | 2.07 3-4 4'85C|11936. .|Bold Venture (126)..-....- 2.03 3-5| 37,725 
, |Alan-a-Dale (117 2.08 3-4 4'85C||1937..|War Admiral (126).....--. 2.03 1-5 .050 
Judge Himes (11 2.09 485€|/1938..|/Lawrin (126) ~.. [2044-5 7,050 
Elwood (117).... 2.08 1-2 4,85C|/ 1939. .|Johnstown (126) .. .03 2-5} 46,350 
2:10 3-4| 4,85C|/1940. .|Galiahadion (126). 60,150 
2.08 4-5 4,850||1941. .|Whirlaway (126) 
2.12 3-5 4.85( ||1942. .|Shut Out (126). . 
2.15 1-5 4'850}/1943.. |Count Fleet (126 
2:08 1-5] 4.851 ||1944. .|Pensive (126). ... 


Aistance until 1896 was 134 miles and since then 114 miles. 


RY. JOCKEY CLUB STAKES (2 ¥E. OLDS) KENTUCKY OAKS (3 ¥R. OLD‘ FILLIES) 
Winner, weight Winner, weight Fur.| Lime |Doll’rs 


5 Grand Slam {122).......-- : - 9,835|!Paradisical (116) 
Beeantog Pasa G40 ere ¢ 10,140||Two Bob (116). .......--- 
Mountain Ridge (122)..... §,510||Mags Shield (116).....--.- 
iT M. Dorsett (122) ......-- ; 8,450||Flying Lee (116)......---- 

J |\Flying Lill (116).......--- 
|Inseolassie (116)........-. 

/Valdina Myth (116)....... 

‘Miss Dogwood (116)...... 

!!Nellie L (116).......-++-+ 

Canina (116).........---- 


New Orleans 


- : EB GROUNDS JEFFERSON PARK 
ORLEANS HANDICAP (3 YR, AND UP) LOUISIANA DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) 


Winner, weight Fur., Time |Doll’rs 


jFur.{ Time | Doli’rs 


He be in Gr nian nn 


eS ss ee 
G2 GO TN 


inner, age, weignt Fur,, lime |Doil’rs 


ere peor PE te cana me |! 
eS 39 2-5 McCarthy (117); .2c2+>.-+-| 9 $054 2,150° 
00) ia Rushaway (116).....-..-- 9 1-50 4-5 8,900 
fare Srey COUNE. 920 aE aaa 150 4- 4 
(10 Np ae RuIL. "48: Wee BOX. oe eae 9 |1.511-5) 9,510 
‘Chance Sw 109)... : 000 || Day Off (114)..... oh le 9 1.52 3-5} 91510 
40) ren Dons (8) (107). - (hee Fun) 
0 { 
. Not run—war 
‘ot run—war 
43 4-5| 18,575 || Amber Light (120)....-... 9 1.52 3-5] 10,750 
ae 4-5) 13575 loiympie Zenith (17)... 9 |154 | 11,525 


arriage (8) (124)...------ 


Santa Anita 
SANTA ANITA HANDICAP (3 YR. OLDS — 
AND OVER) : 


i. . 


“SANTA ANITA DERBY eee opps OE 
Winner, weight Fur.| Time -|Dollars Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Dollars 
gis ee ee pena y 2 


ron Raw hy UO) See 04 1-5] 104,600 
Pas cee : 45,425 Rovemout (8). ve 5)--90/700 
ALD 4 Stagehand (3) (1 


7 en Kayak I a) (110)... 
et ES : Kayak Tt 
Peel sts Tous i 154 2-5 43-550 Rav View (4) (108). 


: 12 RAS 1942-1943-1944 (Not run—war) 


RE eee Narragansett ‘Park © 
ENGLAND OAKS (3 YR. OLD FILLIES) NARRAGANSETT SPECIAL (3 YRS. AND UP) — 


2. 
2. 
2 H 
2. 89,360 | 


4 * 


“Winner, weight Fur.| Time | Doll’rs Winner, weisht Fr Time | Dow's 
gu 914\1156 2-5| 25,700 
High Fleet (120). eae aan 
nee RO 214356 1-5 "300 


J (116) ole 
anita (118). * 
about (121)..-.-- 


00.90 60.00.90 00.00 o0 60 
SARA 
te et 


* 


810 ; Sporting Events—Horse Racing Ser ae ; ; 


Arlington Park a as 
~ ARLINGTON FUTURITY (2 YR.- OLDS) | HYDE PARK STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Dollars Winner, weight 
1935 Jam (112).....,.. 6 |1.12, 45,135||Coldstream (117)......-.. 
1938 Ce in - , Bee age . 36,540||Nation’s Taste (117)...... 
1937|* { Tiger (122) Mad Money (117)........ 


Beau James (117).-.....2.. 
Roman (119) 
Misty Isle (114) 
Alsab (122) 
0|}|Head Start (114) . 
‘ Dutch Raider (112) 
SIS ace is ,025||Free, For All 


*Dead heat-value to each. ; 
ARLINGTON H. (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) CLASSIC STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) ih 
XK Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Doilars Fur.| Time Dollar: ; 


Winner, weight 


1935|Discovery (4) (135). ....| 10 |2,011-5 8,640|}|Omaha (126).... ........ 10 |2.01 2-5) 28,975 

1936|Sun Today (3) (Om Behr ses 10 |2.02 8,480||Granville (126).......:... 10 |2:03 1-5) 28,40 OF 
. 1937)Dellor (3) {700) 08 ne -| 10 |2.03 1-5) 15.375]|Flying Scot (123) .... 2. +..] 10 |2.05 4-5) 27,37. 

1938]Cardinalis (4) (106)... -.} 10 |2.05 4,00 D2) dh ettt omnes ees -061-5] 27,! 

1939|Count d’Or (4) (112 10 }2.05 |  4,050}|Challedon (126).........4., 

1940) Not run... . Bretce ove |eerece se lese sys |{SIOCCON(I2Z1) 2... s ec oeee 

1941|Equifox (4) (113) 944|1.584-5) —6,895]/Attention (121)..........: 


4 
1942|Rounders 3) (103) 
1943)Marriage (7) (120) . 


....+-| 10 |2.03 3-5] 40,950//Slide Rule (120) . 
1944|War Knight (4) (109).... 


| 10 |2.04 22,000/|Shut Out (126).. 
10. {2.02 37,850||Twilight Tear (11 


aN 
LASSIE STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) STARS AND STRIPES (3 YR. OLDS AND UP 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Dollars Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Dollarg 


1935|Forever Yours (117) 1.12 4-5] 29,790}| Discovery (4) (126)........ 
1936] Apogee (122) 1.13 1-5) 21,020||Stand Pat (5) (116)... .... 
1937|Theen. (117) 1.11 4-5 
1.11 3-5] 17,540])War Minstrel (4) (107)..._.. 
1.13 Beckie; 
1.12 4-5] 17,250}| Advocator (6) (118)........ 
6 |1.123-5 
AR Tey a 6 /1.133-5 
OA as, 3 6 /1.13 t-5 
6 [1.12 2-5 -5 
a Washington Park AY 
AMERICAN DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) WASHINGTON PARK HANDICAP — be 
» (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) vl, 
=> — = 
Yr. Winner, weight... |Fur.| Time |Dollars Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Dollars 
'1935/Black Helen (118)......... 10 |2.10 2-5) 25,025|/Late Date (6) (111)... ~ 10 |2.06 4-5 ,220° j 
PUSUNEMGURUMN ESIC! ace ac oels le clove oun cee ee Where Away (4) (115 0 2.03 : 080° 
1937) Dawn Play (116). ....... 10 /2.05 25,400||Dora May (5) (108). 5 5 if 
SUOBRINOD LRU eet css ova cclss tbe e cls cs Meets oF leet tay NOG Ate Sooo ee Rae 
MOSM OORMIP Ure tie eg oslu scude ieee econ Star Boarder (3) (105)... 4,350 
1940|Mioland (123) ...... 10 |2.05 4-5| 44,900||War Plumage (4) (110)....” } 
1941 irlaway (126).......... 10 |2.04 44,975||Big Pebble (5) (120)....._. 
1942) Alsab (126). 0.000. o.5. 0 |2.063-5| 60,850 arriage’(6) (114)... 2. 
1943) Askmenow (115).......... 1 07 56,150|/Royal Nap (3) (107)*.....: 
oxy Thumbs Up (4) (120)*..... 
- 1944|/By Jimminy (122)........ 10 |2.03 61,650 ||Equifox (7) (113)... -.. 21) 
] ; 
. *Dead heat. 
i Laurel 
y } LAUREL STAKES (ALL AGES) , SELIMA STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 
Ne Winner, weight, age Winner, weight 


Fur.| Time |Dollars 


(MON Sera a ot ah Sa 
1935|Psychie (3) (108)......... 8 -39 4,850 
1936|Fair Knightess 


Fur.| Time Doll: 


ae 
Split Second (111)... ...., | 8 4.39 3 
4,690/|Talma Dee (111) ...*! IN] 8 13038 Bees0, 

BOA hea he Le 1.414-5| 24,430 
ee wae : 82 Josscrpeeee] 8 [1.40 | | 95,890” 


*Dead heat. 
1943 races run at Pimlico. 


De) Grand National Steeplechase . 
(The Grand National (established 1837) i 1 i “yes Hf 
Sattene cae ee ¢ ia aa ) is run over a course of 4 miles, 856 yards for 4 year-olds 


at Maghull and then without I iverpool, 
except in the World War years, 1916-1919, when it was moved th Gatwick) een bas aa fie 


Winner Owner Year Winner ; Owner 
ea eae 
...|Sergt. Murphy...... Stephen Sanford {/1933. ., Doro Fs 
ives niphy °p bers (0) 933 ..|/Keisboro Jack... .2., 


‘Lo 1ORS sey Gol 
Double Chan Maj. D. a Rey soldat 
Perak Re 


Se Grakl ory ae . R. Taylor 1940..: ahs Bogskar 
2.4... .../W. Parsonage Not run 1941, 1942 


» 1943, 1944 


Bae = oe ee 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing 7 811 


Pimlico 
PREAKNESS STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) . 


» Winner, weight Time _}|Dollars|| Yr. Winner, weight Time Dollars 
3 |Surviva (110)... ee Bas. OM 1918*. |Jack Hare, Jr. (115 1.53 2-5] 11 
406 </Culpeppe PTLD Sates coc st BBG N-2I ors. 1919. .|Sir Barton (156). E ar 1.53 11-250 
5. pas co 1) nel oan Pe ey Spee is 1920. .|Man o° War (126)... ..... 1.51.3-5| 23,000 
Se aisniriey. (TLO).. oo... we ence 2.443-4)....... 1921. ./Broomspun (114)......... 1.541-5| 43,000 
Ties Lopes A CLIO} EN ois: 45 162) oa. 1922, |Pillory (114)... 2.00... 8 1.513-5] 51,000 
.|Duke of ey (110).5 <2 }2.41 3+4| 202 T.. SO23b Wipil (114). oc hee et ne oe 1.53 3-5| 52,000 
9. 110) 40 1-2] 2,550)/1924. :}Nellie Morse (121}........ 1.57 1-5] 54,000 
Be 2.401-2)  2,000//1925. .|Coventry (126)..........5 1.59 52,700 
lL 2.40 1-2) 1,95C||1926. .| Display (126)... 22.2... . 11-59 4-5) 53,625 
2.44 1-2} 1,250]/1927. .|Bostonian (126)... .......|2.01 3-5] #53, 100 
(110) 2.421-2| 1,636//1928. .|Victorian (126) .. 2.00 1-5| 60,000 * 
-|Knight of Hilersie. (110). .-.|2.39 1-2} 1,805 //1929. .|Dr. Freeland (12¢ 2.01 3-5] 62,325 
Tecumseh (118) . .|2.49 2'160/|1930. -|Gallant Fox (12 2.00 3-5| 51,935 
‘4/2145 2/05C||1931. .|Mate (126) . 1.59 48,225 
2.39 1-2] 1.672||1932. .|Burgoo King (12 . |b.59 4-5] 50,375 
2.49 1/185||1933. .|Head Play (126).......... 2.02 26,850 ks 
2.171+2) 1513C|/1934. .|High Quest (126)......... 1.58 1-5| 25,17 
*11.39.4-5| 37225//1935. .|Omaha (126)........20... 1.58 2-5| 25,325 
1}1.403-5) 3/30C//1936. .|Bold Venture (126)....... 1.59 27,325 
1.51 2'700||1937. .| War Admiral (126)........ 1.58 2-5| *45,600 
1.563-5| 1.45C|/1938../Dauber (126)...........- 1.59 4-5| 51,875 
1.53 2-5| i'670|/1939. .|Challedon (126)............ 1.59 4-5} 53,710 
1.534-5| 1.335||1940..|Bimelech (126),.........6. 1.58 3-5] 53,230 
1.58 1,275]|1941..)Whirlaway (126).......-. . 1.58 4-5) 49,365 
1544-5}  1,380|/1942: .|Alsab (126)..... 2. ....000. 1.57 58.175 
1.542-5|  4'80C||1943. .|Count Fleet (126)......... 1.57 2-5| 43,190 
ee ss. 1.53 3-5] _12,25((|1944. . |Pensive (126)..5........-- 11,59 155 60,075 


1910 one mile; from 1911 to 1924, 14%- miles and 


aR in two sections. The Preakness was not 
since then 1 3/16 miles. 


1889 to 1909. The distance until 1889 was 
ee in 1889 it was 114 miles; in 1909 and 


Ral ach pei Ss 


_PIMEICO FUTURITY (2 YR. OLDS) WALDEN HANDICAP (2 YR. OLDS) 
Winner, weight Fur. | Time ee Winner, weight Fur. Time Doll'rs, 


4 ri 


Hollyrood (122)... ..-..-. 8 34|1.46 3-5| 45,856)|Ned Reigh (116) 

Apamatey C119)". 2... ve. ees $i {1 ~46 4- 5| 25,300)|Brooklyn es 6) 
“5 28, 140||Nedayr (1 12)... 3 

28, || Inscoelda (116)... 
33, 230| |Sirocco (118). 
33,830]| W hirlaway a 
| 33,910 | Alsab (122) 

30.820||Count Feet CHI2) Fi. aya as 
33,440||Platter (122). 2. 0..2.....%. 
35,136||Rick’s Raft (113).......... 


Baws 


tt) 
on 


WhO oor 
’ 


SB Hs i oe ibe i 
OL Lael eal 
Canna 


mica Hoon + 

SRR 

a ae a ba a a 
’ 
RRO 


Res 

bm 
aN 
es 


Pot o’ Luck (1 


GGS HANDICAP (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) PIMLICO NURSERY (2 YR. OLDS) 
Winner, weight ) .. Time Dollars}! Winner, weight Fur. | Time Dollars. 
Ser PE Piturreted ee te Ef 
'Thursda: ) (108). 6,900}| Grand Slam ye Ses or 416 0.56 3-5 
; Ria Botner (4) G2 6.720 Golden Era Og Sat 434 10.5 


130) 2.|| Rehearsal (119) . 
ay » ie). ‘ 9,675|| Charlotte Girl (19) 


sy 
+4 
iy 


SSS l’ 


watotons. 
ms 
2 


Ce er Lal a 
Gt _ ora Gator 


Galactic (132). f 
60! Dockstader (122) 


wobvownvoucnvws 
RSE EN 
ea eee tile fet 
ne Wintne Winint 
RSsuomeaae 


junagain tea 
even Hearts (4) (126).. 


_ PIMLICO SPECIAL (3-yr.-olds and up) PIMLICO OAKS (3-yr.-olds, fillies) 
Winner, weight Fur.) ‘Lime eens rs Winner, weight _|Furs Time. |Doil’rs — 


—> 


——_ = ase 
W al (128 .58 4-5| 5,680|/Sweet erctvtr th 
at aecuit Ce f 130) -56 3-5 0 Sketchbook (108) 
nD (120 -59 Alms (121) 
.03 A Fairv Chant. (i2 
+58 4-5 Cis Marion (121). ...... 
iy! 205 2-5 Vagrancy (121).....-«-+++- 
Sh rut Out (4) st 00 1-5 Askmenow (121). 
ght Tear ee €i7),- 5635 Twilight Tear (121) 


Leading American Jockeys (Excluding Steeplechases) 


Jockey M'ts.| Won|| Yr. Jockey — Ba) & 


Jockey M’ts.| Won|| Yr. 


859 : a eh ey 
718), 133 934.|M. Peters... .- 1,045 


sroximaiely Dec. 4, 1944. poaace aan 

P rentice, , Tropical Park,’ Fla. In four days Perm 

ag jberiorming 28 an, oper days | 18 wihners and on one of the three days: five of his 
days of the hace season at | winners were consecutive. 


ee * 
é a . 7 


812 . 


"Sporting Events—Horse Racing 


rf ety lala’, 


Aqueduct—1'% miles 
Aqueduct, N. Y. 


Other Me On American Tracks in 1944 ae . 


=i 


Delaware Park—1 mile (Continued) 
Stanton, Del. : ra 


Event Winner Fur. Event Winner | Fur. Time 
aaa Paes Jimminy.....| 8% /Sussex Hdev....|Lord Alvert 
Shbviin. pea a Yo Bacuate* “i Bass 7 Georget’n Stpl Rough Shige se 
4 Bossuet* Polly Drummond|Ace Car 
Wait A Bit* Ind: River Stpl..|Rough Dragon... 
Aqueduct....... Alex Barth....... 8* |1:4 Diamond State.. Grant Rice... .. 
Babylon. ....... Sun Herod...... 1: Christiania Pavot 
Queens County. pase mae FETS 8 Ys : z 
Astorlascs... 24. Subdued. ....... @ |1: & 
Gazelle, .....0.. Whirlabout...... 8h |1: perk ener 
ay Shore. ..... Brownle......... 1; ; Detroit, Mich. 
Beldame: /....-.|Donitas First...) 9 |1: Alger Memorial..|Canina......... 814 1:44 4-5 
See) WOWOIE Te his. Best Effort...... 6% |L: Motor City. “lWise Moss. 816 |1:46 3-5 
encase Stpli- ).|Abmisk, 2 .1..... 20 5 Governor. ‘ISeven Hearts 6 1:10.4-5 4 
mete... -.. Strategic ....... Seagal: Frontier: .|Seyen Hearts 9 iPhone 
“triple dead heat, Boots & Saddles. Black Badge... 6 i Lela ea 
WE ici he er | Rc Sees ir Sailor.-1.., 3°02 : : 
! eee ee ne Cadillac.” Amber Lighf,~..|) 6. iia ae 
as tab adder ae a Test...........|Nelson Dunstan,.| 9  |1:5% 1-5 
u RECS ae TEES Bee So Moslem Temple. |Air Sailor....... 6 1:12 
Matron. /.......{Harriet Sue......} 8 |: Gen. Vandergrift|Tulachmore. .... 9 4:51 
Equipoise..-.. .. Sun Again....... 8 jt: Gen. Clark..... Darby Delilah. 6 |1:10 4 
Grassland, ..... Valdina Foe... .. 9 135 Ann Arbor.:.... Black Badge.....| 6 1:11 
_ \Cleopatra.......|Miss Keeneland...) 8 | 1: Gen. Patton.....|Nelson Dunstan. 84 |1:47 
|. Myrtlewood..... Three Dots... . 2). 1: Eclipse.-....... Restless... .L 81B 18:44 
__. Prjncess Doreen. /Twilight Tear....| 7 1: Capt. R’ben Iden|Air Sailor... ...- 8% |1:46 
Mame ROKIG. o,f 1) Ca Twilight Tear....) 7  |1: Dodolphin...... Seven Hearts....| 814 |1:44 
' Great Western.../Ended.......... 1: Gen. Bisenhower Co Pasay s 8 ie 1:44 
BAL MEADOWS. ite Se eae rake | 6 fas 
i pan Mateo, Galit- ; Marie Guyon.. . |Hi Neighbor. Ae 84 |1i46 
~ Stockton....:...;/War Knight....: 6 + Sport of Kings. . |Blac adge..... rye Pe 
« ‘California Derby.|Jade Bay 844 1: Bassie ie seats. Darby Dunedin. . Be ‘|1:06— 
fasion. 2B 9° [Lido 2-5 | Gon Mawnan |Siane Crawler! ..| 6.) [kaa 
: en. Marshall. . .| Nig Ly iawal 212 
6 A: Admiral King. ../Nelson Dunstan..| 814 |1:44 
eee re Admiral Nimitz. |Smacked........ 6 (tzid 
M. H. Morrison. |Jade Boy........| 46 |1: EMPIRE CITY—1 mile 
aoe (spring). . Quick R dees ot Hi Yonkers, N. Y. 
uveniie !i5/— ck Reward... : 
George Marshall.|Ended...... pe. 836 |e perth sees Popes Pee: M 
_-» Harry Morrissy..|Zaca Grey... .... 6 v4 Wenner ree Alex Basthe en re 
' Inaugural....... (0) (<5 cE ieee 6 1; g na Apia ee Seven Tear o a 
QOkland:..:-! RYE ORAM AE, 2% G0. 55% 8 1: ee we sevens Sa he ee ake tee ; 
Alameda........ Jade Boy,..:..-. 8% |1: ‘Avdsle Wes. Sir Fr eee tees He 
_ Burlingame..... Civil Condé REN 6 i N <f “ahiniie 0 lpteenl ae eaI eel saan 
“Peter Clark... ... Phar Rong...... 8% |1: Hien Toc petra ae we ais 
sae Homebred.|Gold Bolt......- apes Fi we O@...-.-- Pn Tce eae nae 
_ §. Francisco ne, GEanE best St Sle |1: Wa Poneld ve ueee BE e Level... .. ae 
¥ Lassies (Fall). .~.|Holly Leaves*...} 814 j1:4 Dai € te ralgies bo COM. Lak. os Teint 
2 < Fay Legrow*,... 6 een Sire SClprmeaaneiien ia ale ae ag 
ae ‘Bay Me Mendows Questionnaire... . ie cequillo. .... Pies 
AP ATELGGD hue ee Oana. GT. 9 Demoisselle .. . .. TUMUIT 25 : 


pan Dead Heat 


_ BELMONT PARK—114 miles 
Belmont, N. Y. 


WMittik bac. Boy Knight......| 7 


“s 
Pxnuieton Mem. PROM IONOb:, sess: 16 
BACOTM ee kit cite |.|Twilight Tear.. 8 
National Stallion|Flood Town..... 5 


Fall Highweight.|Ariel Lad... .... 


» Meadowb’k Stpl.\Iron Shot. 2...) 20 
Ladies... .. ; ....|Donitas First. 12 
“ Rogeben....... Cassis walk. . te ie 
Top Plight ea 3 Boojiana........| 8% 
Peter: Pani :.’.\. 2. Lucky Draw... .. 9 
osburg Shorea *Paperboy... 2... tf 
ieee 
New York eta Cairbou........ 8 
_ ‘Manhattan. .... Devil Ppiver JSR 12 


Nellie Morse... , 
_ Victory Hdep. .. 


mo 


BOWIE—1 mile 
Bowie, Md. 
(Run at Laurel) 


Pensive. . 
.|Tola Rose. 
Timeless. 
Sun Again. . 


Rowe Memorial. 
Bowie Hde 
Bowie Kind’ ten. . 
South. Maryland 


\ 


Louisville, Ky. 


* Clark Haop que ANPMOSG ks oa 8X | 
y vena Nia “hpraadaloth, 
ENG TARE: Occupy.......... 8 
DELAWARE PARK—1 mile 
Stanton, Del, L 
Wiim'ton aad Best'Reward, . 6 
Dover Stakes... .|Sole Parate. . me) 
Oars 5) c Nios lucky Maud, 9, 
“it Kent Stakes Ist. |Mouse Hole, . 815 
ent Stakes 2nd.|Kaytee......... 86 | 


DO et ee tet et et Set Ge 
hth HARE ARSHODD 
Su SwwerNaaaon 

Ry RO WN we 


w 
a 


CHURCHILL DOWNS—1 mile 


FAIR GROUNDS—1 mile 
New Orleans, La. 


Gulf Coast.....- Valdina Zenith... |8+ 
Sugar Bowl... ... Popa Pick. ...... 8 
Robert E. eis .. Rovers! . tienes okt Eee 
Lake Clrarles....|Marriage........ 8 
Natchitoches, ...|/Jack L:.....0.... 8% 


Prioress > .3..'.1¢ Doggone. ....... “8 a 


GARDEN STATE—1 mile 
-Camden, N. J 


Camden. ....... Best Reward. . .. 6 ; 
Benj. Franklin... |Blue Cypress: . sto Olan 
Quaker City. ...|Alex Barth...... 8% 
William Penn... .|Alexis.......... 
Valley Forge... .|/Bossuet......... 
Walt Whitman. .|Bobanet......)- 
Trenton... 254. Bon Jour. shy 9 
JeRey.. Sa Cues Lucky Draw.. 9 
Colonial. ;..... 5. Cocopets : 22.00 6 
Vineland... .'... Good Morning...|] &% 
Rancocas, Ist....|Subdued.... . ee 
Rancocas, 2nd... |Price Level!..... 6 
Princeton.......: Brownie 


obese ele! 


HAVRE DE GRACE—1 mile 
Havre dé Grace, Md. 
(Run at Pimlico) 


Potomac.,.....: egogo.... 2.20. 8%. | 

ae ea Grace... ee rae ae - : 
esa) (-Jaee cont Tram mage. 5 

Philadelphia Rf Rounders... ..... Bae 


HAWTHORNE—1 mile 
Ghicago, Ill. fb 

Hawthorne... ..|Happy Issue... .. . 
Juvenile, 1st... /Father Neptune.. .| 
Juvenile, 2nd... |Expediter ‘ 


HIALEAH—i% miles 
* Miami, 


Time 


> ee 1:12 2-5 
1:13 3-5 
1:26 3-5 
1:28 4-5 
Rass aeegh 1 26 
Bs See's 1:25 3-5 
athe s 1:44 2-5 
pe 1: : . 
. Silvestra.... -y.. -5 
cLennan...... Sun Again....... 215 
leah Juvenile.|Timless......... 0:34 
els Se. Moon Maiden... 2:33 
HOLLYWOOD PARK—1I mile 
Inglewood, Calif. 
ee ae ee ee tert 6 1:12 
Woriers Happy Issue.. St¢ |1:44 
Ww By Se Sle [1:43 3-5 
eders” Hdep. . Jade Boy.......- 846 [1:46 2-5 
US es Hemisphere. .... 6 |1:12 3-5 
ili: .-|Phar Rong...... 7 1:24 1-5 
-|Realization...... 6 1:11 3-5 
,.-{Sea Swallow... . . 6_ (1:11 1-5 
‘JAMAICA—1 mile 
Jamaica, N. Y. 
6 1:11 3-5 
6 1:12 2-5 
Sig |1:44 1-5 
846 [1:46 1-5 
8% (1:43 2-5 
6 1:12 2-5 
13 2:46 
6 1:11 
6 1:12 3-5 
6 1:12 
Lf" 6 = [142 3-5 
Ss le 5 1:01 
Night Glow. .... Si6 |1:47 2-5 
Darby Dunedin. 6 1:12 4-5 
BS Erste! & Sho [1:44 
KEENELAND— 113; miles 
Lexington, Ky. 
emernee - ge ae eT 3D 1:52 3-5 
Air Sailor. at 6 1:12 1-5 
> ae 6 1:11 4-5 
LAUREL—1 trite 
Laurel, Md. 
10 2:06 
ee: 6 lt:13 1-5 
6 1:15 1-5 
16° 4:01 1-5 
20 5:25. 
9 1:55 1-5 
10 2:08 3-5 
84% (1:48 3-5 
6 1:13 
9 i 254 2-5 
11 2:02 1-5 
ray 16- as 2-5 
t 6 1:13 2-5 
a ~ LINCOLN FIELDS—1W miles 
rete, Ifl. 
(Run at Hawthorne) 
ye yOccupation......| 6 {1:11 3-5 
“NARRAGANSETT PARK—1 mile 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
*|Price Level...-.- 6 {1:11 4-5 
Beldine...f..... 6 }1:11 4-5 
Valdina Punch... .| 6 i :11 
..|Goober Lad..... 9 1:53 
OAK LAWN —1 mile 
Hot Springs, ee 
Derby . (Challenge Me.. 9 (1:50 1-5 
PIMLICO—1 a 
Baltimore, Md. ‘4 re 
§ BED ca'=4d ° % |1: 2 
Soll a dave Poin, + oes 6 — 4-5 
.|Ro me Archer. . 20 
‘z|nono iy tC Se 16+ 13:33 2-5 
Largest Winnings By 
Horse Amount), Year 


—}——$___—_——_ 
Id Rosebud... . 
Roamer:.....--- 

“ek Varate was < 
fire. . 


One Horse in a Year 


Horse 


. |AD 

.| High Strung . 
. |Blue Larkspur is 
. |Gallant Fox 
|Top Flight. 
..}Guste.... oe 
_.{Singing Wood... 
.|\Cuvaicade- 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing 


813 
Event | Winner Fur. Tine 
eae ey. « Harford. ..... 2 2:33 1-5 
Batdlesip Stpl. .|Ahmisk..... aE te 349 Ea 
Janney ....:..-4 Salto. Sree ello 1:11 4-5 
Lady Baltimore. , |Star Copy.. Rees 8% |1:46 4-5 
Gov. Bowie..... Harford. \....... 13 2:47 
Ritohie. 0 Fes... New Moon...... 6 1:14 1-5 
Pimlico Cup...: .}Megogo........- 16 4:20 1-5 
Gittings iat: Sun Again...... «| 824 [1348 2-5 
Bunimate Spe. .|New Moon...... 6 13:11 3-5 
Rennert. ....|Twilight Tear....] 6 1:11 3-5 
Ral Parr... «3, ...jAlaDaMary wc as 46 |0:54 3-5 
Spence Stpl.....|/Rouge Dragon...| 16 3:51 1-5 
Chacolet Bree af anions Ideal Gifts... ..:. 8+ |1:46 
Survivor, .. Galactic... . 2.54. 846 11:46 2-5 
Carroll, .. cas eae AGrolt. A:aee Gee 6 1:45 2-5 
Sagamore, Ist. ..|Twosy.......... 6 1:12 1-5 
Sagamore, 2nd...'Polynesian. 6 1:12 2-5 
ROCKINGHAM “reac! mile 
Salem, N. 
Juvenile Special..|Snow Maid.:.... 6 “|1:13 4-5 
Gen. Green. ..:..: Smart Bet....... 6 1:13 
Autunin. 2.2.55 PPlaque Luka dora 846 |1:47 4-5 
SARATOGA—1 as miles 
Saratoga, N. 
(Run at Belmont Park) 
lash... .. -j. +5: Plebiscite....... 5h {1:04 
Adirondack. .... Bushericcheseve + 6 1:11 3-5 
Albany. Plebiscite...... #« 6 1:11 1-5 
Sanford......../The Doge....... 6 1:10 2-5 
Wilson..2..-...- Devil Diver... .- 8 1:36 1-5 
Saratoga Hdep. .|Paperboy....... 10 2:02 1-5 
Merchants and 
Citizens. ...... Princequillo ‘ 9% 11:56 1-5 
Whitney. .|Devil Diver... .:.- 10 {2:02 
Endurance, ist. .|The Doge....... S+ 11:43 4-5 
Endurance, 2nd..|Hail Victory..... 8+ |1:44 
Saratoga Stpl....|Elkridge.....,.. 20 4:49 1-5 
on Legion.|Devil Diver..... 7 1:23 3-5 
E nadie we Whirlabout.....-| 7 1:24 23 
Sohuyiervitle ‘|Ace Card....3..] 534 1:04 3- 
FAAS Whirlabout......| 9 1:50 1-5 
Gideon Putnam..|Ariel Lad...,...-!....-- 0:57 1-5 
SUFFOLK DOWNS—1 mile 
Boston, Mass. 
Bunker Hill..... Great Rush...... 8 1:39 2-5 
Hannah Dustin..|Good Morning...| 834 |1:43 3-5 _ 
Mayflower. ....- Pavobecs 2 ss ashe 5% |1:05 3-5 
Betsy Ross... .-.- Flyweight....... 5 0:58 2-5 
Myles Standish. .|Kewey Dee..... 5 0:59 1-5 - 
Commonwealth. .|Valdina Lamar. . 6 1:11 3-5 
TROPICAL PARK—1% miles 
Miami, Fla. 
Orange rin mee Teddy Haste. 444 10:53 2-5 
Coral Gables. ...|Marriage......-. 9 1:49 1-5 
De S0te. s6\s.5- 05 Black Badge.. 6 1:10 . 
Ponce de Leon. - Grasshopper Ta 8% |1:43 2-5 
Tropical Hdep.. .|Four Freedoms. . 9 1:49 


UNTEEe gupta miles . 
Belmont, N. Y. 


Temple Gwath- 


mey Stpl..... [burma Road....| 24 


Chicago, Il. 


Prairie States....)Errard.......--- 6 
Beverly... .:....+ Traffic Court...-} 9 
Washington Pk. 

Futurity. . .|Free For All..... 6 
Sheridan. Georgie Drum 8. 
Princess Pat Good Blood. ...- 6 
Meadowland . Take Wing...... 10 
Dick Welles Appleknocker....| 8 
Chicago. Three Dots...... 6 
Modesty.-.--+-- Gold princess. cee. 

WOODBINE—1'%4 miles 
Toronto, Canada 
Jockey Club Cup|Bon Jour,. %.... 
Breeders’ Stakes.|Broom Time.....- 8% 
Coronation.....- Uttermost. . veto 
Kings Plate-...- Acaras.. ose 9 


Horse 


Amount ar 


1939. 
1940. |Bimetich 
‘lWhirlawey....- 


111,235 


5:57 
WASHINGTON PARK—1% miles 


thie 


ek mk mh ED fat Dek mk tpt 
Bmaommm G 
CNARWOW Ch 


814 Snorting Eveves toric cing ‘ 
World’s Best Horse Racing (Running) Records 
Age |Weight 
Distance . Horse Yrs. | Ubs. Time Date 
Milcs | Furl’gs Sec: 
ae lAtoke, is 6 1908. Sept. 7 Butte, Mont. 
3 1-2 |Joe Blair. . 5 115 Feb. ~ 5|Juarez, Mex, 
1-2 Double Call 2 116 1940, March 12|Miami, Fla. 
4 1-2 |Hoyle..... 2 105 16 Aqueduct, N.Y. 
5-8 Pan Zareta. 5 120 O|Juarez, Mex. ; : 
5. 1-2 |Iron Mass..........- 6 150 1 03 2-5 Q Juarez, Mex, 4 
+3-4 IIMBStOD see bos occa es 7 139 108 22|Sheepshead aes NOY. 
¥*3-4 Broken Tendril,...... 3 123 i 06 1-5 pastel England 
3-4 MBM sia Dh wo ele jmis.c 3 110 | 1091-5 Coney Isl.. Cinn. 
GWa2 A SMAP Kes es ites 2 + 4 109 1 15 4-5 9|Miami, Fla. 
7-8 ear Antic tsp See 6 126 1 22 
MoO te Pua ORONS hes CA 3 105 1 22 
7 1-2 High < Cloud. vou. 6 118 130 
1 ‘ eauipoise REE OES 4 128 1 34 2-5 
1 70 yds;|Chasar...........-.. 4 104 1 40 3-5 
1 70 yds,| Mike Fall satel a laleie te ee 3 103 1 40 3-5 
1 70 yds.|Ball Player..../.....- 4 109 1 40 3-5 
} 1-14 ROD) RLV 2's wiegeltes eG 3 109 1 42 
1 1-16 Bull Reigh: .:. osc) 05. 5 121 1:42 
1 1-8 {ndian sroom.,...... 3 94 1 47 3-5 
1 3-16 Challedon. ...... 3 120 1 543-5 
1 1-4 Saint Andrews Ii 7 133 1 59 4-5 
1 1-4 Top Gallant... 3 126 200 
1 3-8 Man o’ War. 3 126 2141-5 
L 1-2 The Bastard 3 124 2°23 
-1 9-16 Allen Caid 6 105 2 a 1941, Dec. 
1 5-8 Man o’ War. 3 126 2 40 4-5 |1920 Sept. 
1 3-4 Buen OFOrZ eg. 133 2 52 3-5 |1922, AEE 
‘2 7-8 Bold Courier. 4 116 3 15 3-5 |1937, Aug. 
2 POLAZEL os ee wiekc ties 3 315 1924, July 
21-16 Primrose Day........ 7 106 334 1936, Aug. 
2 1-8, Contnriony 2). 22 os. at. 144 3 35 1923, Sept. 
2 1-4 Wakotasits os aos... 4 116 3 37 3-5 |1927, May 
2 3-8 WIRE. SRCK: 6, oF oe oe 4 97 415 1925, Feb. 
2 1-2 Golden Myth.........} 4 126 4 16 3-5 |1922, June 
6.2 5-8 Worthman........... 5 101 4 51 2-5 |1925. Feb. 
23-4 SHOt-PuUti iw teins 4 126 4 48 4-5 |1940, A’ 
2 7-8 IONE sno vie Mal oR ee 6 ra] 100 5 23 ied March 8 Tijuana, 
3 Parreeut soc... ct 5 113 5 15 
avs Sotemlant ps5 << hens 5 119 7 10 4-5 


OVER A STRAIGHT COURSE 


eae 


Distance Horse Age |Weight| Time Date 
- . Miles |Fur’’gs Yrs. Pds. |Min. Sec. 
ta CY Tr a Bob Wade.......-..5 4 122 21 1-4 |1890, Aug. 20) Butte, Mont, 
3-80 | (alley Slave. .....,.. 2 118 32 4-5 |1938, Jan. 27|Arcadia, Cal.» 
‘1-2 Gloaming.:. 0) 0.34 3. 6 22 45 1921, Jan 12} Wellington, N. 
4 1-2 |Preceptor. ... 0.06.0 2 1 51 1908, May  19/Belmont Park, N 
, Pease ra aah 2, Suet Sec 2 119 Bint 1928) June 4| Belmont he athe 2 
5-8 | > Devineress.......... | 3 103 54 3-5 33, June 2|Epsom, England. 
POs thwaeis LP VALET. vic). ss wcimal sb) 0 ‘2 107 1 02 2-5 |1902, Oct. 21)Morris Park, N. ¥. 
3-4 BORG Ei dele wai case, 2 130 08 1904’ Oet. 15] Morris Park! N.Y. 
6 1-2 |Porter’s Mite. 122227! 2 119 1 14 2-5 | 1938, Sept. 17| Belmont Park, N. Y. 
7-8 First Edition. . 4 126 120 1926, May 
1: WIOBSUS i Se cle Sasso clasts 3 105 1 32 1939; June 
1 1-4 PBGNGUCC gsi %s dléis ew = ws 3 108 2 03 3-5 |1890, July 
’ . . 
i Highest Daily oe ie 
- Amount* Horses Track 
aL OG S072. an Joy. Bet-Merty, Caroline............. Nalin LoS Park 
PWannabsAtakay oy Po ce Beene Tropical Park, 
6758-50 
5,507.70 
4,897.80 
4,835.55 
4,465.80 
4:429.80 
t 4,334.0! 
? 4,330.92 
8.935.20 
' 3,888.00 
PQ 3,835.20 
3,627.80 — |Stlent Host-High Luck, .............|Tropieal Park...” 
3,610.60 - |Mad Scramble-Vaidina Bishop. ......|Bay Meadows........... 
3,591.00  |Squabble-Raceaway......:..........|Narragansett Park... 7°” 
3,581.00 
} 3,408.30 Whats Simei. 
4 i arly Dee everk: slate wotuk Oh hs dds SPP RENGO, Soc sot ater en 
e 8,318.90 Morden-Theron, . oon ip OE ee 
x 3,289.40 Dilwin-Petard....... 2 .s00css2s. 20 {Suffolk Downs.!- 4.0 cre 
; 3,047.00 |Maw-Song Spinner. Re cy EA ge 
TRA : \ 
mY) Record of Whirlaway aw 
| Year Starts Won 2d 3d Out Earnings Belmont Stakes, $39,770; Dwyer Stakes 


Travers Stakes, $16,900; American Derby, 
FSi naan ri te 4 4 e 473 ain Lawrence Realization, $23, 050. : : 
1942): 32 12 Rh 2 = oO 211,250 =|. 1942—Dixie Handicap, $19,275; Brooklyn Han¢ ( 
: 1943... 2 0 0 1 25 $23,650; 5 Miassaclayacyys Baan $43,850; 
ragansett Special, $24,300; Jockey Club Gold 
Ve Total.. 60, 32-156 9 4 $561, es $18,350; Washington Handicap (Laurel), $1 


1940—Saratogu Special, $9,750; Hopeful, $37,85 
i)41—Kentucky Derby, ‘$61, 275; Preakness, $49, 365; 


Pimlico Special, ae Louisiana 
$12,450, ~ Sy 


ere ae 
Ly 


TROTTING 
pm, Temple Harvester, Aurora, Ill., Aug. 5, 


ae mile in a race over ke track, Daylee, 
eehold, N. J.,, Aug. 30, 1941, 1:00. 
mile (world’s record), Srey oned, * Lexington, 
+ *Sept. 29, 1938, 1:5534. 
1 mile, in a oat "Greyhound, Springfield, Ill., 
ug. 21, "1936, 1:57) 
1 mile on half-mile track, saains. Greyhound*, 
hen, N. Y., July 16, 1937, 1.5) 
_1 mile by a stallion, Spencer Settee, Lexington, 
y., Sept. 24. 1941, 1:5734. 
mile by a stallion, b> mile track. Spencer Scott. 
elaware, Ohio, Sept. 18, 1941, 2:0242. Scotland’s 
Somet Greenville, Ohio, Aug. 24, 4944, 2:0246 
TB mile driven by a jiady on half-mile track, 
Dale Hanover, (Mrs. R. Harriman), Middle- 
wn, Y., Aug. 13. 1941. 2:0534. 
Ewo-year- -old stallion, Titan Hanover, Lexing- 
on, Ky., Oct. 4, 1944, 2.00. 
o-year-old gelding, Reynolda, Lexington, Ky., 
3, 1933, 2.0445 
i o-year-old filly, Honor Hanover, 
| Three-year-old stallion, Dean Hanover, *Lexing- 
ton, Ky., Sept. 24, 1937, 1:58. 
x -year-old gelding, Greyhound, Springfield, 
» Aus. 21, 1935, 2:00. 
ur-year-old sialiton, * wees Scott, Lexington, 


*Greyhound, Springfield, 


ne mi pe a ‘mare, Rosalind, Lexington, Ky., 

et. 4, 1998. 1:5634. 

aa, a, yearling, Airdale*, Lexington, Ky., 
a three-year-old (driven by Alma 

hepp eleven years old), ee Hanover*, Lex- 

gton, Ky., 24, 1937, 1.5844 ie. 

r= by a five-year-old, Grey ound, Lexington, 

f., Sept. 25, 19. 

Pati. by a six-year-old, Greyhound, *Lexing- 

, Ky., Sept. 29, 1938, 1: 5544. 

mile, to high-wheel ae Lou Dillon*, Cleve- 


, Se 12, 1903, 
font “high -wheel thay ‘gn ha half-mile track, 


, Goshen, N. Aug. 20, 1914, 


r EEN Greyhound*, Lexington, 
2 


ts, Nibble ee Ha Old Orchard 
24, 1941, 1:5894. 1:59. E 

ts two heats on_half- mile track, Titan 
over. Spencer Scott, Delaware, Ohio, Sept. 18, 


two-year-old on half-mile 
elaware, O., Sept. 17, 1941, 


T+ ee heats, Greyhound, Goshen, N. ¥., 
stent. ties ae 0014. 2:00: Rosalind, Lexing- 
ney. Sept. 30, 1937, 2:03, 2:00, 1:59%4. 


49 


1% mile, Directum I*, Syracuse, N. ¥., Sept. 14, 
B, .5934 
IO site; ‘Billy Direct, *Lexington, Ky., Sept. 28, 
‘mile, ’b stallion, Billy Direct, *Lexington, 
y., Sept. 33. 1938, 1:55. 
a mare, ner Ladyship, *Indianapolis, 
17, 1938, 1:5736. 
us Prince Alert}, New York, 
, Sept. 
m Sut by_a Si Saito 
iz mile, driven t Goshen, N. 


Directum I., Columbus, Ohio, 
Billy Direct, Lexington, Ky.. 


Scott (Mrs. 
Aug. 22, 1929, 


ile, in @ race 
30, 1914, 1:58. 
29, 1937, 


158. 
Hee half- ~mile tracks in race, Single G., Des 


in 26, 1918, and Winnipeg, Louis- 
e es, fows. Ot. ug; 976: 998: and May E. Grattan, 
Righ, N. C., Oct. 17, 1930, 


mile, Ce pebrgs ys Ano Vonian*, Lexington, 


A if." 26, 1929 
aie two-year-old. fi ayy on half-mile track, 


Blossom, Hamburg, N. Y., 
le, oe colt, Frank Perry*, Lexington, 
ay ‘ 
Baa sean an Creed, Lex- 


we Ce ‘colt, 
Oct: 4, 1944, 2:00) 


2 


mi 


cer. 


- 


Aug. 21, 1941, 


i Paced by runner to sulky carrying @ wind or dust 


fee sia 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing 


Trotting and Pacing Records 


Source: Roger Duncan, Executive Vice-President, United States Trotting Association 


RECORDS 


Fastest four heats, Nibble Hanover, winner o! 
second and fourth heats, Spencer Scott winner oi 
first heat, Earl’s Moody. Guy, winner of third 
a Seago, N. Y¥., Aug. 29, 1941, 2:0039, 1:5946 

Fastest four heats by three-year-olds over half- 
mile track, Cannon Ball winner of second, third 
and fourth heats, Morate of first heat, Duquoin, 
Ill., Sept. 10, 1942, 2:06%5, 2:05%5, 2: 053 34, 2:06. 

Fastest dead heat on half-mile track, Rewviges 
and Symbol Gantle, Saratoga Springs, N. 
July 11, 1941, 2:0645 
12 1%, miles, ¢ Greyhounds, Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 

1. 
2 miles, Greyhound*, Indianapolis, h 
1930 SS. y apolis, Ind., Sept, 19, 
2 miles on half-mile track, Peter Manning, Bir- 
minghamn, fe otk: rf 1925, 4:23. 
miles, Lee Stou rumansburg, N. Y., 
1939, 6:4942. . Come 

3 miles in race, Fairy Wood, Minneapolis, Minn.. 
July 1, 1895. 7:1644 
¥r reat ee "Re Blackpool, England}. Sept. 

4 miles, Senator L.,.San Jose, Cal., (reg.), Nov. 
2, 1894, 10:12. 

5 miles in race, half-mile sok Imogene Con- 
stantine, Quebec, Canada, Sept. 1919, 12:0844. 
‘ a6, alles, Fi Pascal*, New York, N. py (reg.), Nov. 

10 miles in race, Controller, San Francisco, Cal. 
(reg): Nov. 23, 1878, 27:2314 

20 miles, Black Rod*, Aiken, Ss. C., March 25, 


1942, 58:21. 
miles, Gen. Taylor*, San Francisco, Cal., 
Albany, N. ¥., May 5, 1846, 


Feb, 21, 1857, 1.47.59 
50 miles, Ariel*, 
Centerville, L. I.,- Nov. 


3:55:104%. 
100 miles, 
12, 1853, 8:58 
Trotting records by a team, Greyhound and 
Rosalind*, Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 5, 1939, 1:58%4. . 
By a tandem team, *John R. McElwyn and 
para ae Harrier, Rutland, Vt., Sept. 7, 1936, 


Three abreast: Hollyrood Boris, Calumet Du- 
ae MacAubrey, Goshen, N, Y., Aug. 14, 1937, 


Damania, Belnut, ene and 
Mustapha, Chicago, Ill., July 4. 1896, 2:30. 

Four in hand to coach, *Arthur Mower, Capital 
Stock, John R. McElwyn and rie Harrier, 
Suffolk Downs, Mass., Oct. 12, 1936, 2:4642. 

Trotting record with running mate, . mile, 
ee time, Uhlan*, Lexington, Ky., Oct. 9, 1913, 
115442 

Double gaited horse, Calumet Evelyn, Lexington, 
Ky., Laie 21, 1935, ore (p),. Lexington, Ky., 
Oct! 2, 1936, 1:59%2 (tr 


Bice pet 2 


Four in hand, 


PACING RECORDS 


1 mile by two-year-old colt, in race, J: 
Creed, Lexington, Ky., Oct. 4, 1944, 2:0042. 

1 mile, by three-year-old colt, in race, Billy Di- 
rect, Lexington, Ky., Sept. 29, 1937, 1.58. 

1 mile by three-year-old gelding, Little Pat, Lex- 
ington, Ky., Oct. 2, 1936, 1.5942. 

Fastest two heated Directum I, Columbus, Ohio, 
Oct. 2, 1914, 1:58, 

Fastest two heats ie two-year-old filly on half- 
mile track, Yellow Blossom, Hamburg, N. ¥Y.. 
Aug. 21, 1941, 2:0942, 2:0642 

Fastest two heats by two-year-old colt on ae 


mile track, Court Jester, Delaware, Q., Sept. 18, 
1941, 2:071%, 2: 

Fastest three went Her Pedy sls dean 
N. Y¥., Aug. 31, 1938, 1:5844, 1:5845; 

114 ‘miles, Little Pat, Syracuse, N. a ‘Eo: 9, 
1937, 


212. 
1 ae mice ~year-old mare, Calumet Evelyn, Lex- 


jept. 21, 1935, 1: 5944. 
1 mile, Rand Direct*. 


sae ees tout ‘Sept. 28, 1938, 


190 tical Elastic Pointer, Kendallville, Ind., Oct. 


7:3132 
bs nition) aay Jefferson, Knoxville, Iowa (reg.), 


1891, 10:10. 
NG miles vane Peter, Quebec, Canada, Sept. 10, 


1933, 
shield, the runner preceding 


‘ 


“Pe i nei 


et 


f 


816 ° 


, Adams, A, 


’ Sivewright, 7.1 


Winners of Famous Harness Stakes: 
Source: weer Duncan; Executive Vice President, United States Trotting Association 
THE HAMBLETONIAN (3-year-old trotters) 


Best 
Time 


Yr. Winner 


1925—Guy McKinney 

Bohm emt 8 Worthy 
928—Spencer. . 

1939 Walter De: 

1930—Hanover’s Bertha 

1931—Calumet Butler. 

1932—The Marchioness. ., 


1943 race held on Empire City track, Yonkers, 


FOX STAKE (2-year-old pacers) 


_ Year Winner BestTime 
1934 The OHONGS Ya ts wads sac os 3 acids k's 231216 
1035-—Worthy (Grattan 1). {0 3. . ecvees cap eet z 0416 
1936—Dusty Hanover wees 2204 
*1937—The Widower... 2. .4....2...6.. Bs ee 
W938 Blackstone) 2... ane sale cee 

, 1939—William Cash .......... 3 ‘og 


x HORSEMAN FUTURITY (3-year-old trotters) 
YE Ae Se EGS PR, ae eee: 2:0134 {| 1940—Spencer Scott...............-..------2 


Tia eich 
PUA ae Y HOUNE “vor fs cbisnyc stined> se eta ete, 2:05 


Sporting ‘Eventi—Hérse Racing 


Value 


Hollywood Dennis, a heat winner in 1932, set me ce pamper eT record of 2:0144 


Best 
Time 


2:01 4 


Yr. Winner 


19 
19438—Volo Song. .!........4. 
1944— Yankee Maid.......... 


Year Winner . : z 
Farle bend Hawk. =. .2345 aneleaa ee eee 
1941—Court Jester 04.2). 2-508 ge aaracieue ie 
1942—Adios s 
1943—Attorney 


1944—True Chief..............% Sraged dines 


1941—Bill Gallon 


TOBE SBI Stra ek oe oboe Settee Dedboe aes 2:0334 | 1942 Pay Up.. 
1937—Southland .2:034% | 1943—Darnley 
1988—Melitn Hanover? : i... es ces sew rena 2 OB tg 1944—Yankee Maid 
BSB TayE Matte i five oo ee ERA NG pee 


1934—-PHiNcess PER. Oita... coo ce dieses 
1§35—Volo Arion..... 

1936—Pinero .. 
1937—Dean Hanover ob 
1938—Essie Hanover... = Se 

se Sw ae aS a ae ‘ae Se aire he Rik Eee in 2: 074% 


Mutuels betting and return to States, 1943-1944 


AMOUNT WAGERED 


1940—MacAbigail 
194i—Lucy Hanover. ; .......0 750s hone 
1947——Miss | Thelma). . 09... 3 eee 
1943—Hester Hanover 
1944—Ruth’s Bay 


STATE’S REVENUE 
1944 


1943 


1944 1943 4 
3 eee $410.230,402}(190, $284,635,711 
(168 7/(169) 100,403,826 
( 80) 43,709,408 
(115) 47,469,683 
(50) 36,018,888 
(15) 2,739,401 
(90) 50,271,417 
(95) 36,280,761 
(117) 25,569,145 
(54) 22'864.629 
(66) 20)252, 568 (68) 17,104,684 
235) 20,092,337} (160) 32,1 
(144) 10,290,591) (122) 9,506,174 
(65 9'862,529| (74) 10,014,476 
(71) 9,172,709] (73) 925,132 
' (30) 8,581,948} (30) 5,306,802} 
‘Total... 1,126,308,645 705,142,257 
*By seasons. 


raced and city of Detroit shared equally in 


{Por fiscal year ending June 30. 
§Does not include Charles Town meeting. 


i 


Sinde, Harl.............-. 
Robertso 


Jockey | 


Havre de ia —_ - 
Havana, Cuba. 
Marlboro, a 


Sviwesters Gece. oles sos: 


Robertson, 2 
Turnbull, W. 
Adams, J. 


[vot ONES Oa ee 

Ted seen, once an $8 a week Ropes clerk 
in Brooklyn, N, rode Seven consecutive winners 
Wy two days (Sept. 15 and 16,1944) at Aqueduct 
in New York City. Atkinson was astride two win- 
“hers (Sept. 15) and continued (the next day) 
With five winners in his first five mounts. Gordon 


Jockey Winners of Six or More Rude in-a Day 


Place 


New, York...) 2... vet 664,387. ae $19,190,378.76 
*Florida.....51.. 5,023,132. 246,854.49 
Blindis... 3,2. 210A 3,917,834. on 2,808, 168.02 
Rhode Island 3/254'386.37 ,521,269. 
New Jersey...... 2,388,527.03 1,475,247.97 
aryland....... 2,382,651.30 - 1,144,188.18 
tCalifornia...... 2,372,392.00 Lo ee 
+Michigan.. . 2,220,772.66 357,500.00. 
Massachusetts ,208,835.91 2,127,189.65 
N. Ham 1,714,459.00 1,206,764.00 
Delaware. . . (473.401). oe ees 
Arkansas. . “~~ 495,691.36 315,722.87 — 
Washington. 458,635.45 496,256.60. 
Oi auy cok ae 358,316.48 154,919.34. 
Louisiana. ...... 325,235.12 305,349.06 
Kentucky....... 4,345.40 69,374.40 
$West Virginia... 128,156.18 127,870.74 
| | 
otal. 5; /.'.. 1) S598 IE RZ 32,424,738.48 
*By seasons. tt ea a 
7No ae in 1943. ‘ ‘ ne 
For fiscal year ending June 30. 


Oars not include present Charles Town meet- 


(Figures in parentheses represent number of 
racing days). 4 


Date , | Winners Mounts 


7 


| anton o~INININIAIOOD AIG 


8/21/1944 
8/19/1944 


Richards, a eogiah rider, w 
e rode five ai ioe paki 
Boe . pont in ihe e Snel ee gar ed ras 
anstow he swep' e card of six rac 
ioloniee day rode the first winner my 


- 


AAXAAINDAHAAANA AD 


won 12) in 


